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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 


Vol. XXXIII. PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY, 1858. No. 1. 

CAUGHT A TARTAR. 

BT MISS CARRIE E. FAIRFIELD. 


Herman Wixthrop was a physician, a widower, ; 
and the father of two children. His quiet home J 
had been under the charge of a housekeeper rather | 
more than a year, and as the evenings began to t; 
lengthen, and the winter winds sounded their \ 
premonitory notes through the leafless branches, \ 
he began more sensibly to miss the comforts and | 
endearments of an unbroken home circle; and to $ 
think seriously of filling the vacant seat by his $ 
hearth-stone. $ 

The doctor, spite of the advice of his elders in ^ 
the profession, had married young, and as a con- ^ 
sequence, found himself at thirty with a small $ 
family upon his hands, and on income somewhat $ 
narrower and more precarious than he could have \ 
desired. Still he was .a handsome man, a great s 
favorite among the ladies, and had possessed an ^ 
excellent professional reputation. Under these $ 
circumstances ambition whispered that it would j 
be very possible for him to contract a brilliant ^ 
alliance; to carry off some dashing heiress, whose i 
solid charms should allay his pecuniary vexa- j 
lions; while her beauty, her wit, and her style $ 
should make him the envy of half the town. To \ 
do the doctor justice, he did not draw on his l 
imagination for all these details; they were sug- j 
gested to him ready-made, in the person of Miss < 
Minerva Hall, a lady whose apparent age was j 
five or six and twenty. ^ 

On the other hand, he *knew a little cottage ^ 
just out of town, embowered amid roses and \ 
honeysuckles and clumps of evergreen, where $ 
dwelt, in the retirement of domestic peace and £ 
tranquillity, the solace and joy of a widowed $ 
mother, and the pet and idol of the small circle | 
of cultivated and warm-hearted people with $ 
whom she moved—sweet Annie Huntington. $ 

Annie was gentle and fair-haired; she had ^ 
none of the golden graces or subtle fascinations $ 
cf her town rival; but she possessed what was £ 
letter, a refined and educated mind; an amiable j; 
disposition, and a warm, loving heart. { 

Vol. XXXIII.—1 


The doctor’s first wife had been a woman of 
this stamp; quiet and domestic in her tastes; 
gentle and affectionate in disposition; and the 
doctor had some rather distinct impressions that 
these same qualities had had much to do with 
the happiness of these few years of married life. 
He was a domestic man; he loved his home, and 
home enjoyments, and home endearments; yet, 
nevertheless, Amy had come to him a portionless 
bride, and the consequence was, he was in debt 
now, and harassed daily for funds. 

One dreary November evening, the doctor came 
home from a round of most vexatious professional 
calls to find tea not ready, the housekeeper cross, 
the children in tears. Before the cloth was scarce 
removed, the children were sent to bed for some 
trivial misdemeanor, and shortly afterward, the 
housekeeper, irritated at Borne sharp remark by 
the doctor, slammed the door behind her and 
retired to her own room. 

Thus left alone to his own meditations, the 
doctor fell very naturally to soliloquizing, and his 
Boliloquy took very much the tone of the dismal 
rain which beat continually against the windows. 

“What a miserable life this to lead! It will be 
the ruin of me and my children soon, that is cer¬ 
tain. But how to mend it? The truth of the 
matter is, I ought to marry a fortune. I’m 
bothered to death, day by day with duns; there’s 
the grocer’s bill hasn’t been paid these six 
months; and the butcher’s bill is about due; 
and the interest of the mortgage on this house 
must be paid next month. To be sure with the 
right kind of management all these things could 
be straightened out in the course of time; but a 
housekeeper at the head of internal affairs isn’t 
like a good wife, I’ve seen that; neither, I have 
a slight suspicion, are all women like Amy, poor 
soul; she was a good wife to me; but then I 
oughtn’t to have married her when I did; why 
couldn’t I have waited awhile, and not have 
plunged myself headlong into—I know not what. 

17 
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CAUGHT A TARTAR. 


Well, ‘ experience is a dear school, but fools will < money; doubtless this is only the commencement 
learn in no other.’ There’s Minerva Hall now, \ of the insults which I shall be called upon to 
that would be a match worth talking about; ten \ endure,” said the bride. 

thousand easy, I suppose, she will bring to the 1 The doctor was a little heated, and replied, 
man who is fortunate enough to win her; besides j “Very likely, madam; for when I married an 
her wit and the queenly air she has. It does one \ heiress, I expected her to find herself in pin- 
good to see her come sailing down the street; l money.” 

head up, and such a bust; and her slender foot > “You did, eh? So you married me for my 
fairly scorning the ground she walks on. They \ money, did you; and you have the impudence 
say such women are apt to have tempers; but 1 5 to tell me of it to my face too, actually before 
think that is half humbug; and any way, no man $ the honeymoon is over. It is shameful, sir; it 
will object to a little spirit of the right sort. It’s j; is outrageous.” 

spicy. As to her being heartless, that’s all non-1 The doctor strove to apologke; but the virago 
sense too; every woman has a heart, only every ^ had the advantage of him, and she continued to 


man hasn’t the wit to lay his hand upon it. ^ pour out the torrent of invective long after he 
Trust me to find the soft spot in a woman; once $ had placed the door between them and was hur- 
gct your hand fairly wound in among the heart- ^ rying down street. As this scene had commenced 
strings, and you can manage the proudest of j; at the breakfast-table, its effects upon the chil- 

them. Now Minerva has a sort of weakness for £ dijen, who were present, can be better imagined 

me; I know that; I’ve seen it this long time, i than described. That day the doctor took the 
and on the whole, I don’t believe I shall ever do \ pains to ascertain the amount of Miss Winthrop's 
better than to take heV.” $ “ fortune.” It turned out to consist in the use of 

The doctor paused, and I think a vision of the ^ five thousand dollars. Subsequent discoveries 
pretty cottage, and its fairer inmate flitted across * proved to him that, as the result of the lady’s 
his brain, for he grew more deeply pensive, and ij extravagance, her account at the banker’s was 
a gleam of tenderness softened his dark eye. But $ usually overdrawn. 

presently he muttered, “ Pshaw 1 that will never $ The delightsomeness of the doctor’s evenings at 
do; she hasn’t the dimes.” i home may be imagined. Generally his resource, 

Things grew hazy in his brain for awhile; and s after tea, was the newspaper or periodical; or 

then, as if just arrived at a sudden resolution, $ if the household atmosphere was too stormy, he 


he started up, arrayed himself for a walk, and 
went out into the darkness. When he came back, 
it was as the affianced husband of Minerva Hall. 

A Bhort time elapsed, to the doctor it seemed 
very short, until she was brought home to pre¬ 
side as Mrs. Winthrop over his household. 

It may be doubted whether, even on his wed¬ 
ding night, the doctor felt himself supremely 
blest; but perhaps the first real tangible drop of 


$ betook himself to a small upper room, which 
} was usually denominated his study. Sitting 
^ there one evening, while his wife was enter- 
$ taining two or three fascinating young gentle- 
s men in the parlor, he heard a timid knock at the 
| door, and his little golden-haired Amy entered; 
$ his first born, his pet, the namesake of his early 
| love. She led her younger brother by the hand, 
l and both were crying. 


bitterness in his cup was tasted when he saw his \ The doctor’s heart was touched. By some 
handsome wife stand before her mirror, and s strange forgetfulness, he seemed never, till this 
divest herself of a very handsome set of false \ moment, to have taken into consideration the 
teeth, and two or three heavy braids of hair. ^ claims of his childrqp in his choice of a step- 
These slight operations, together with the wash- ^ mother for them. Now, as if in a magic-glass, 
ing off of a coat of rouge and pearl-powder, i, the enormity of his conduct in this respect was 
wrought quite a transformation in the beautiful ^ held up before him. Stretching out his hands. 
Miss Hall. ^ he said tenderly, 

One morning, shortly after, Mrs. Winthrop J; “Come here, Amy, darling, and tell me what 
was going shopping, and desired her liege lord jj grieves you.” 

to supply her with the necessary funds. \ Amy glided gently into his embrace, and 

“I am extremely sorry,” replied the doctor, $ Harry climbed noiselessly to his father’s knee, 
blandly, “but really, my dear, I haven’t the ^ “Please, papa,” said Amy, timidly, “is the 
money by me this morning.” jj new mother to be always our mother; or will 

The full, red lip, whose pout during the court- £ she go away, by-and-by, as our own mamma did ?” 
ship had been so bewitching, swelled now in % The doctor’s eyes filled with tears, 
earnest in a way that wasn’t half as fascinating. > “Why do you ask me such a question, my 
“A pretty reply to make to my first request for > dear?” he inquired, with a choking voice. 
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“Because, If she is only to stay here a little \ 
while, I will try to be patient and good till she s 
is gone: but oh! papa, I hope she will not be $ 
hoe always.” $ 

Spirit of the gentle, departed Amy! wert thou ij 
hovering near, to watch the upwelling of that $ 
long slumbering fountain of parental tenderness ? ij 
Closer, closer to his heart he held the dear off- ^ 
spring of his youthful lore, and asked, “What $ 

is it, Amy, darling: tell papa what Mrs.-^ 

what the new mother has done.” \ 

“Oh! it is many things, papa; first of all, she i 
don't lore us, me and Harry, I mean. I am sure \ 
she don't; for she scolds us so, and says such $ 
hard things. Calls us ‘ beggar's bratsdoes that £ 
mean our own mamma?” \ 

“Go on, my dear. What else?” j 

“Then she makes us eat in the nursery, you | 
know.” The doctor's heart reproached him for s 
ere r haring consented to this arrangement. 5 
“And she only gives us dry bread and little \ 
bits of pie and cake that are left; because she \ 
says now that she has been cheated into marry- \ 
mg a beggar, she must be economical.” The ? 
doctor thought of a new Bet of expensive jewelry \ 
brought home that morning, and sighed. “But 5 
that is not all, papa, she strikes us; look there,” $ 
and the little one stripped up her baby brother’s s 
sleeve, and showed the marks upon his arm. > 
And these were Amy’s children! “Oh! fool \ 
that I was,” groaned the repentant father. For 5 
a half-hour he held the children on his knee and \ 
comforted them. It made them very happy, for ij 
childish sorrows are easily assuaged; and then £ 
taking a hand of each, he led them into the nur- t 
sery, and himself saw them laid into their quiet \ 
bed; nor did he leave them, till locked in a| 
sweet, childish embrace, they both slept quietly, j 
T he next morning there was a scene. It was ^ 
commenced by some mild request of the doctor’s $ 
in regard to the nursery arrangements; for the $ 
doctor had by this time learned the fallacy of * 
his old notions, in regard to the ease with which J 
a spirited feminine may be managed, and now < 


actually dreaded an encounter with Mrs. Dr. 
Winthrop. 

“Did he expect her to trouble herself,” she 
said, “about another woman's brats? No, he 
hired a nursery-maid for that—it was none of 
her business, to be sure, whether he ever paid her 
or not—as for the children coming to the table 
with her, it was a ridiculous whim, and as long 
as she was mistress of that house it should never 
be tolerated. Of course when they were grown 
up it would be different, but no slobbering, pin¬ 
afore babies should ever be seen at her table.” 

“Madam,” cried the doctor, enraged at her 
impudence. “I fancied I married a lady when 
I married you, but I see I was mistaken.” 

“Ha!” she exclaimed, with a laugh of bitter 
scorn, “you thought you caught an heiress, but 
you may find instead that you — * Caught a Tar¬ 
tar!' ” 

“I believe you, madam,” and rising from the 
table, the doctor was seized with a sudden im¬ 
pulse to hurl the carving-knife at her head, when 
suddenly—he awoke! 

He looked around in bewilderment. The fire 
was going out in the grate; the candle was wast¬ 
ing and guttering upon the mantle, and still, as 
when an hour ago he had fallen asleep, the dis¬ 
mal November rain beat against the windows. 

The doctor rubbed his eyes, looked eagerly 
around him, as if thoroughly to satisfy himself 
that the scene was real, and then fervently eja¬ 
culated, “Thank the Lord!” 

The next evening found Dr. Winthrop a guest 
at Rose Lawn. A week later he was the accepted 
suitor of sweet Annie Huntington; and it was 
not many months till he led her from the altar a 
happy bride. 

Home pictures, very different from those seen 
in his dreams, greet the doctor now upon a win¬ 
ter’s evening; and under the quiet but efficient 
management of his gentle wife, the wrinkles 
have disappeared from his brow, the cares from 
his heart, and he is now a prosperous and a 
happy man. 


AURORA AND ZEPHYRUS.-A SCULPTURED GROUPE. 

BT DB. SHILTON MACKENZIE. 


Ob! tar raw old Promethean art to wake ^ 

These sweet creations into life and light; > 

Some spell—like that of Poetry—to moke $ 

These glorious forms of Yonth and Beauty take \ 
Life’s hearted beam, and be supremely bright 
By her own Zephyrus, glad Aurora lies £ 

There, halfeupported on her snowy hand, < 


She gases on him, passionately fond, 

And watches, ’till lie opes his radiant eyee— 

Full, soft and dark, now sealed by sleep's wand, 
Beaming at once his love and his surprise I 
Amid his clustering curls her fingers stray— 

The night-mists fade —earth languishes for Day- 
Aurora lingers. Who can chide her stay? 
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“For heaven’s sake, Susy, do be serious, if s the provoking girl, with an affectation of sim 


you can, for five minutes. 


Pray, pray, cease $ plicity, “for then you know you could catch it” 
this trifling, which is but cruel playing with my 5 His answer was to fling her off, and with a 
feelings, and let us treat this subject as it de- s suppressed exclamation, turn angrily away, 
serves, soberly and seriously.” 5 His walk this time was longer than before, 

“Well, there, then!” cried the laughing, black- | and his cogitations more earnest; for he did not 
eyed girl to whom Charles Westerly spoke. ^ heed any of Susy’s artfully artless devices to 
“There, then, is that grave enough? See, the £ allure his notice. At last he stopped abruptly 
corners of my mouth are duly turned down, and $ before her, and said, 

my eyes rolled up, and I am as sober as a pa- ^ “Susy, for three long years I have been your 
tient who has caught sight of the dentist’s pul- £ suitor, without either confession of love, or pro- 
likins. Do I suit you so ?” \ mise of marriage on your part. Often as I have 

“You suit me any how, and you know it well, \ demanded to know your sentiments toward me, 
you witch,” cried Charles, gazing, with a smile, ^ you have always coquettishly refused me an 
at the pretty face puckered up in its affectation $ answer. This Btate of things must cease. I 
of demureness. But he was not to be driven \ love you, as you know, better than my life; but 
from his point; and he resumed, gravely, after $ I will no longer be your plaything. To-morrow 
a pause, ^ you are going away to a distance, to be absent 

“The time has come, Susy, when I feel I have $ for months; and if you cannot, this very day, 
a right to demand an explicit answer to my s throw aside your coquetry, and give me an 
suit. You have trifled with my earnest feelings ^ honest ‘yes,’ for my answer, I shall consider 
long enough. I have grown restless under my ^ that I have received a ‘no,’ and act accordingly.” 
fetters.” \ “And how would that be? What would you 

“Shake them off then, Charley!” interrupted $ do?” asked Miss Susy, curiously, 
the saucy girl, with a pretty defiant toss of her $ “Begin by tearing your false and worthless 


image from my heart,” cried Charles, furiously. 

“It would be a bloody business, Charley; and 
you would not succeed either.” 

“I should, and would succeed, as you shall 
see, if you wish, cruel, heartless girl.” 

“But I don’t wish, Charley, dear—I love 
dearly to have you love me.” 

“Why, then,” cried the foolish youth, quite 
won over again, “why, then, dearest Susy, will 


head, which plainly said, “I defy you to do j 
it.” j 

“I cannot, Susy—I cannot, and you know it,” 
replied the hapless lover, impatiently. 

“That being the case, take my advice—wear \ 
them gracefully, and don’t pull and jerk so—it j 
only makes them hurt you.” 

The young man turned away angrily, and j 
walked silently up and down the room, evi¬ 
dently fretting and fuming internally. Susy, ^ you not consent?” 
meantime, looked out of the window and yawned. £ “Remember, I said*I liked to be loved—I did 
Charles continued his moody walk. \ not say anything about loving. But, pray, how 

“Oh, what a beautiful blue-bird, out on the 5 long did you say you had been courting me, in 
maple tree,” cried Susy, suddenly; “do come \ that pretty little speech of yours?” 
and see it.” 5 “Three long years.” 

Charles mechanically approached the window \ “Neatly and accurately quoted, Charley. But 
and looked out. ^ you know Rachel, in the Bible, was only won 

“Don’t you think, Charley,” said Susy, laying $ after seven years’ courtship. You don’t sup- 
her hand on his arm, and looking up eagerly in £ pose I am going to rate myself any cheaper 
his face, “don’t you think you could manage \ than she did, do you? Suppose we drop this 

to-” $ tiresome subject for four years; perhaps, by that 

“What? Susy, dear,” asked Charles, all his s time, I may be able to work myself up to the 
tenderness awakened by her manner, “what?” $ falling-in-love point—there is no knowing what 
“Drop a pinch of salt on his tail,” returned > wonders time may effect.” 

20 
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“If you are not in lore now, you never will * If this were indeed the unfortunate girl, the 
be,” returned Charles, sturdily, “and I will ^ least movement of the wheel must inevitably 
have my answer now, or never.” ;» crush her, and Charles, in his terror, fancied it 

“Never! then,” laughed Susy. But she had fc was already beginning to turn. He dived, and 
gone a step too far. Her often severely tried clutched at the garment, but missed it. He rose 
lover was now too much in earnest to bear her $ panting, and almost exhausted; but scarcely 
trifling longer. ij waiting to get a breath, again he plunged below. 

“Never, be it then,” he cried, and seizing his $ This time his efforts were rewarded with suc- 


hat, he strode angrily from the room. 

Susy listened to his receding footsteps with 
dismay. Had she, indeed, by her incorrigible 
love of coquetry, alienated that noble, manly 
heart? It smote her to the soul to think so. 
As she heard him open the front door, impelled 
by a feeling of despair, she raised the window- 
sash, and leaning forward, whispered, 

“Charley, Charley! you will be at the boat 
to-morrow to bid me good-bye, won’t you? 
Surely we are still friends?” 

As she spoke, she tore a rose from her bosom, 
and threw it to him. It lodged on his arm, but 
he brushed it away, as though it had been 
poison, and passed on without looking up. 

Susy spent the rest of that day in tears. 

The next morning, early, began the bustle of 
departure. Susy was going to accompany her 
widowed and invalid mother on a trip to Ha¬ 
vana, for her health. 

As they reached the wharf, and descended 
from the carriage, Susy’s eyes made themselves 
busy searching for one wished-for face, but it 
was nowhere to be seen. 

The steamboat lay panting and puffing, im¬ 
patient to be let loose. Susy’s mother, aided 
by the servant-man who accompanied them,- had 
already crossed the plank which lay between 
the wharf and the boat, and Susy was reluct¬ 
antly following, when the sound of a voice 
behind her—the very voice she was longing to 
hear—startled her. She turned to look around, 


cess, at least so far that he was able to bring 
Susy’s form to the surface of the water; but she 
seemed totally lifeless. 

Charles was now so nearly spent, that he had 
only sufficient presence of mind left to clasp 
Susy convulsively to him, while he kept him¬ 
self afloat by holding on to the wheel. 

But this, his last hope of support, seemed also 
to fail him soon, as he perceived that it was now 
really be b inning to turn slowly round. By a 
desperate effort, he Btruck his foot against one 
of the paddles, so as to push himself as far from 
the danger as possible. As he did so, something 
touched his head, and his hand grasped a rope. 
New life seemed now infused into him. He 
gathered all his energies, and fastened the rope 
around Susy’s waist—consciousness then entirely 
forsook him. 

In the meantime the witnesses of the scene, 
after giving Charles* instructions to the captain, 
had watched his struggles and exertions with 
breathless interest. The friendly rope had been 
flung to him again and again, but in the excite¬ 
ment of his feelings, and his semi-insensibility, 
he had been incapable of availing himself of the 
offered aid. 

At last perceiving that he was quite exhausted, 
and must inevitably soon let go his hold on the 
wheel, and then probably sink to rise no more, 
the captain judged it best to run the risk of 
moving off, so that a small boat could be sent to 
the rescue. 


and missing her footing, fell into the water. 

Another instant, and Charles had thrown off 
his coat, and calling out lpudly, 

“Tell the captain not to allow the wheel to 
stir, and to lower me a rope!” he sprang into 
the river. 

But of her whom he was risking his life to 
save, he was able to perceive no trace. 

Judging that the current of the river might \ sciousness, he found himself on the Mississippi 
have carried her a little forward, he swam \ river, many miles from home, bound for New 
around the wheel, but still he saw her not, and $ Orleans. Of course his first anxious inquiry 
despair seized his heart as he conjectured that ^ was for Susy, and when informed that she was 
she might be under the boat. He strained his $ rapidly recovering, his happiness seemed corn- 
eyes to see through the water, and at length \ plete. He showed his contentment by turning 
discerned, far below the surface, what seemed s over, and falling into a deep, quiet sleep, 
the end of a floating garment lodged between > About sundown, a message came to him, that 
the wheel and the rounded bottom of the boat. > Miss B-desired to see him. 


> The result of this hazardous experiment was 
< successful. Susy was raised by means of the 
£ rope; and a boat reached Charles in time to 
$ save him also. 

£ Both sufferers were taken on board the steam- 
| boat, which now rapidly moved off to make up 
l for lost time. 

i And thus, when our hero regained his con- 
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He found her lying on a sofa in the captain's > “It was heaven-inspired!” cried the poor fel- 
gtate-room, which had been given up to her. \ low, erased by his joy—but a shade ooming over 
Her mother was sitting beside her. \ his radiant face, he added gravely, 

She looked very pale, and somewhat suffering, $ “But, Susy, have you considered? Remem- 
but she held out her hand to him very gratefully, | ber, I want your love, not your gratitude—will 
while the tears stood in her eyes. $ be satisfied with nothing less.” 

“Charles,” she said, without offering a word * “Do not be concerned about that, dear 
of thanks, “I want to see a clergyman. Is there \ Charles,” replied Susy, gazing at him very 
one on board?” > tenderly through her tears. “Be assured you 

“I will go and see,” said Charles, moving to \ have them both, and had the first, long, long 
the door, but a dreadful thought striking him, $ before you had the last.” 

he turned, exclaiming, $ “But, Susy, you said only yesterday-” 

“Good God, Susy, you do not think-” \ “Never mind what I said yesterday,” inter- 

“That I am going to die? No, Charles, but 1 1 rupted Susy, with some of her old spirit breaking 
want to see a clergyman.” | out. “Just mind what I say to-day. If I was 

Charles went, and soon returned, accom- < a fool once, is that any reason I must be one 
panied by a minister of the gospel. j always? But, indeed, Charles,” she added, more 

“I thank you, sir, for coming to me,” said l softly, “I have always meant to be your wife— 
Susy, to the latter, as he entered. “ I have a | the only scruple I have, is, that I am not half, 
strange request to make to you. Would you \ nor quarter, good enough for you.” 
object, sir, in the presence, and with the consent \ it is needless to say how this discussion 
of my mother, to unite me to that gentleman?” < ended. The reader has already divined that 
If the minister was astonished at this request, \ Charles continued his journey to Havana. And 
Charles was infinitely more so. ^ thus, in the course of one eventful day, he 

“What did you say, Susy? Did I hear aright?” * risked a life, and saved a life, made an im- 
“ I believe so,” said Susy, smiling at his eager > promptu marriage, and set out on a most unex¬ 
amazement. “Does the scheme meet your ap- l pected wedding trip, 
proval?” f 


JUDGE NOT. 

BT FBANOKi HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


Oh! Judge not thou, from what thou seest, 
Nor doom the heart is wholly wrong, 
Becauso some vile and poisonous weed 
Doth bloom its odorous flowers among. 

And watch not, with such careful eye, 
That thou inayVt see thy brother slip, 
Nor yet reprove, from what thou hear’st, 
With ready censure on thy lip. 

For what to thee seems darkest deed, 

Lo, Heaven may his memorial be: 


A radiant Jewel in that crown, 

Prepared from all eternity. 

Alas! how shall we dare to blame, 

With open lip, or secret heart, 

Since while upon this earth we stay 
We only see and know in part. 

Then judge not thou, from what thou seest. 
For human judgment oft must err, 

And him we deem sin’s devotee, 

May ho Heaven’s earnest worshipper. 


LBS CHATEAUX EN ESPAGNE. 

BY JULIA A. BABBEB. 


5 Tis bat a moment we can give J 

To Fancy’s ever changing dream, s 

A moment brief to joy and love, < 

Then floating down life’s rapid stream \ 

We vainly hope, though passing years $ 

Have shown Hope’s aspirations vain— s 

Our castles fall—through blinding tears ^ 

We turn—and build them up again. $ 


Tis well the heart can sometimes loose 
Life’s memories of want and care, 

For all are dreamers, nor can choose, 
But build their castles in the air. 
Though bright the bubble be to-day, 
And fair its glitt’ring sides appear, 
To-morrow it will pass away 
And brighter domes shall Fancy rear. 
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BY BLLA HODMAN. 

Far away down in the days of early childhood i with glorious dark eyes, and a moonlight faoe— 


I remember being gazed upon in a curious man- % 
ner, and hearing the remark in a suppressed > 
tone, “Poor child! she has a nose!” Whether? 
it was expected of me to have been born without l 
this appendage I couldn’t exactly understand; $ 
especially as, in looking around upon the circle t 
of my friends and acquaintances, I saw that they \ 
were all well provided in this respect. 5 

Vague hints, and mysterious remarks upon J 
this unfortunate feature threw a sort of shade $ 
over my early years; and the first mortification J 
that I ever experienced arose from the same s 
cause. | 

I was then at the sensitive age of eleven years; $ 
and at a child’s party, a little boy, whom I had ^ 
distinguished by calling him up to extricate me ? 
from “the well,” imprinted a kiss upon one end \ 
of my nose amid the tittering of his companions, s 
A quick, angry flush shot through me; and from ; 
that time forth the unpleasant consciousness that : 
I had indeed “a nose” never left me. 

Why a machine for the compression of exten- 
live noses should not be put into practical opera- ; 
tion I was at a loss to conceive; and that it; 
should, one of these days, be attempted, I was j 
fully determined. When, therefore, I read Miss ; 
Bremer’s “ Home,” it was the disappointing over- : 
throw of a long-cherished plan. I perused the j 
history of Petrea Frank, read the failure of her j 
admirably arranged plan for reducing the size $ 
of her nose, and went off and cried myself to \ 
sleep in a paroxysm of despair. 5 

My nose was a never-ending source of amuse- 1 
ment to a family of cousins who gave me no \ 
peace of my life. There were five of them; all ^ 
girls, all handsome, and full of life and spirits. \ 
I was very fond of them, and I believe they were ^ 
of me; but they never would restrain their jokes > 
at my expense. Poor things! they were mother- \ 
leas, and if they sometimes lacked the refinement \ 
and sensitiveness of those more favored, I was 5 
not disposed to be unforgiving. ^ 

Uncle Althorpe was a distinguished lawyer, s 
and his pretty daughters, when they arrived at j 
young ladyhood, were in a fair way of being ? 
spoiled with adulation. They were beautiful, $ 
those girls: Celestine, the eldest, was a perfect $ 
type of*Southern beauty. Slender, symmetrical, £ 


a picture to be studied. Then came Anna, who 
always played “Rowena” in all the tableaux; a 
tall, graceful blonde, with an air and manner so 
distinguished that on entering a room, at any 
assembly, there was always a murmur of, “Who 
is she!” Emma was a piquant little thing, with 
the look of a ripe peach; her cheeks were so 
downy, with the rich color glowing through the 
olive tint. 

Matilda was my especial favorite; and I, who 
have always been an ardent admirer of beauty, 
would gaze upon her in a sort of a wistful rap¬ 
ture. Bright, laughing and lovely, she was sel¬ 
dom ever still for two consecutive moments. I 
have watched her dip her head in a basin of 
water, and the rich, dark hair, with a tinge of 
auburn, would emerge one dripping mass of 
curls, which she tossed about with the quiet 
contempt of conscious beauty. Those large, 
laughing brown eyes were always sparkling with 
merriment, her mouth was the nearest approach 
to a ripe cherry that I have ever yet seen, and 
her nose was just sufficiently retrousse to give an 
expression of archness to the face. Add to this 
the exquisitely fair complexion that accompanies 
auburn hair—pale, except when emotion called 
the color to her face, or a kiss pressed on her 
cheek gave it the appearance of a fresh rose- 
leaf—and you have a lengthy, but truthfhl de¬ 
scription of my cousin Matilda. I never saw 
any one half so beautiful. 

Last of all, there was Hilly; who, having been 
handed over to an ancient aunt of her father’s 
for a name, was christened by that lady “Hilde- 
garde.” Hilly was the baby, a perfect imp of 
mischief, but with such a way of throwing her¬ 
self on one’s protection that she always came off 
as the injured party. Very deep violet eyes, 
with the reddest of red lips, and the brightest 
of complexions, and very brown hair, had my 
little cousin Hildegarde. 

Any one of those girls had sufficient attrac¬ 
tions for half-a-dozen ordinary belles; and what 
was poor I, with my unfortunate nose, to do 
among five of them? Precisely what I did: feel 
like the beast to which they all played the part 
of beauty, and wonder what was ever to be done 
with my nose. 
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Uncle Althorpe lived at some distance from 5 “That’s a sensible girl!” emphatically; and 
us; and one day, after I had left school, and * my uncle seemed to be considering this, for he 
considered myself a young lady, I received the \ said very little more during the journey, 
following characteristic letter from Matilda: i I kept an eager look-out for a glimpse of the 

“For goodness’ sake, Becky, (I had the name ? house; but it was nearly night when we arrived 
of Rebecca added to my nose) do come right out 5 at the station, and then my uncle’s carriage con- 
here! I suppose you haven’t the least idea \ veyed us to Pinehurst, a distance of two or three 
where we have gone for the summer ? but you $ miles. 

can’t think how delightful and romantic it is.! I f The carriage stopped at an ancient gateway; 
should scarcely be more surprised if Noah’s Ark l and the first sight of the place filled me with 
had been discovered and fitted up for'us; but $ ecstacy. The house was entirely out of sight, 
that wouldn’t be half so charming as to be in a $ hidden by the trees; and as we approached it, 
house where Washington has slept. Think of it, ^ through a noble avenue of elms, I gloried in the 
Becky! and cannon-balls in the roof! It is said jj dense retirement around us. Once in the avenue, 
to be haunted, too—aren’t we in luck? A queer \ we seemed shut in from the world; and the broad 
old woman, Miss Eleanor Pyott, who had out- < walks, the sloping lawn, and the aristocratic 
lived all her family, owned this place, and died 5 silence were all exactly to my taste. I had a 
lately. A nephew used to live with her, and $ passion for mystery, and my uncle’s summer 
people supposed that the place would be his; l residence was exceedingly mysterious, 
but they couldn’t find any will, and all the con- 5 There was the house; and on the broad steps 
nections went to law about it. Of course, none $ stood the five Graces waiting to receive us. Oil, 
of them could live in it until it was settled to s that grand old hall! It did my heart good to 
whom it belonged, so papa has taken it for the $ see it. Everything was lofty and spacious; and 
summer, and here we all are. It’s the queerest $ as the old-fashioned furniture had been left un¬ 
place you ever saw, do come at once. There is * disturbed, the room presented a perfect picture 
a portrait of Miss Eleanor here, and it looks just $ of a century ago; and claw feet, lions’ heads, 
like you—she has the funniest nose.” ^ and all sorts of queer designs stared upon me 

This is but an extract from my pretty cousin’s ^ from all directions, 
rather incoherent letter, and by the time I had < But my five cousins would not allow me much 
finished the epistle, I was pretty well mystified. ^ time for a quiet survey. 

But uncle Althorpe soon made his appearances “Why, Becky!” exclaimed Matilda, after 
on purpose, he said, to escort me to Pinehurst; ^ regarding me in considerable astonishment, 
and Hilly sent me a saucy message to “pack up \ “you’ve really grown pretty!” 


my nose without delay.” 

I was not long in making preparations; and 
with much curiosity to behold the old Revolu¬ 
tionary mansion, I set forth with uncle Althorpe. 

“I suppose,” said my uncle, when we were 
comfortably settled in the cars, “that the girls 
have been frightening you with all sorts of stories 
about the place?” 

“No, sir,” I replied, “I am not easily fright¬ 
ened.” 

“No?” said my uncle, looking at me with 
additional respect, “I have always heard that 
a long nose indicated a clear head.” 

My poor nose again! Why couldn’t he let it 
alone? 

“The girls are half beside themselves with 
fear,” he continued, “there is a story that the 
house is haunted—walled up room—British 
officer, during the Revolution, shut up his 
daughter there for loving an American officer— 
walks about at night and all that. Have I 
frightened you?” 

“Not in the least, sir; I don’t believe in 
ghosts.” 


“So you have!” chimed in Hilly, “I declare, 
your nose hardly shows at all!” 

This was not meant to imply that the organ in 
question was too small to be seen, but only that 
the monstrosity of it was not quite so prominent 
as it had hitherto been. 

“I love to look at your mouth, Becky,” said 
Celestine, graciously. 

I had rather a decent mouth. 

“What have you been doing to make your 
eyes so bright?” asked Anna, by way of adding 
her contribution. 

“Well,” exclaimed Emma, “you’ve left me 
nothing to say, but I prophesy that Becky will 
cut us all out yet.” 

I was beginning to feel extremely foolish, 
when uncle Althorpe turned me gravely around, 
and surveying me from head to foot, remarked, 

“Stature, average height; figure, good, neither 
fat nor lean; hair, very passable; eyes, fine, a 
straightforward, honest look in them; nose, but 
that is a prohibited subject; mouth, just what a 
mouth should be; chin, very pretty, I love ho 
see a pretty chin; complexion, delicate, yet 
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healthy; expression, modest but sensible. You’ll s empty chambers resound with gleeful notes; 
do.” $ he had listened with deferential attention to 

“Do what?” I inquired. $ Mias Eleanor’s long stories of this and that 

“That remains to be seen,” and uncle Althorpe $ ancestor, and faithfully promised her to keep 
vanished to his paper, and was heard no more $ up the old mansion in its original style when 
that evening. $ she should be gathered to her fathers; and now 

We girls sat and talked until twelve; and by ^ in his matured manhood, when he could fully 
that time I had become pretty well posted up in $ appreciate the value of the bequest, he was 
the history of Pinehurst. \ turned away as one who had no right there, 

It had belonged to the Pyott family from time i merely because she, whose heart was set upon 
immemorial, and a proud and aristocratic family $ installing him as master of the old house had 
they were. Staunch old federalists, they had 5; neglected to commit her wishes to writing. It 
enjoyed the friendship of Washington, and had 5 was very hard, I thought; and in spite of uncle 
always been considered the very cream of re- > Althorpe’s learned arguments, I persisted in 
publican society. But the family had all died i denouncing the injustice of law. 
out, with the exception of an elderly maiden s Fortunately, however, for her nephew, Miss 
lady, who lived there alone in her grandeur $ Eleanor had the good sense to give him an edu- 
until she adopted a nephew, the only child of ^ cation calculated to make him depend upon his 
a sister who had made what the world calls a s own resources; and when that was completed 
mesalliance. jj she sent him to England, to introduce himself 

This Miss Eleanor Pyott was the talk of all i to some wonderful relatives, who were graciously 
the country around; and every one had some- \ pleased with the young American representative 
thing to say about her stately bearing, which > of their ancient name. 

people, who had never been out of republican \ “You can’t think what a charming person he 
America, pronounced exactly that of an old \ i^,” said Anna, confidentially. “We have never 
dowager duchess. Every fibre of her heart \ seen him, but he has lovely dark eyes, and such 
seemed twined about the old place; and she * a sweet smile—-just the style I like; and if he 
refused to have the slightest alteration or im- s succeeds in getting his property, we are all 
provement made in it. The Pyotts, for genera- $ going to set our caps for him.” 
tions had dined in that dining-room—slept in | So, that if he regained the old house, he would 
those chambers—and held courtly receptions in $ also come into possession of a lovely wife; for 
those drawing-rooms; and as one generation of S that any one of my beautiful cousins should not 
Pyotts went out, and another generation came J succeed in winning any man upon earth never 
in, they followed tenaciously in all the ways of $ entered my head. My unfortunate nose looked 
their ancestors. $ larger than ever as I gazed upon my reflection 

I was speedily shown the portrait of Miss $ while undressing for the night. 

Eleanor; a very grand old lady indeed, with a ^ Matilda and I occupied the same room; and 
long, sharp nose, delicate complexion, and hair ^ she amused herself with relating to me all the 
done up in old-fashioned puffs. I was rather j; various alarms they had experienced, with the 
struck, myself, with the likeness which I bore $ benevolent intention of frightening me. But 
to the portrait; but I would not acknowledge ^ I remained perfectly unconcerned; while my 
this to my cousins. < cousin involuntarily trembled, and behaved like 

Miss Pyott never walked when seen beyond $ the veritable little coward she was. 
the precincts of her ancestral mansion; she ^ Several times during the night was I corn- 
rolled aristocratically along in an old-fashioned \ polled to rise from the couch and explore the 
carriage, driven by an ancient coachman, who > apartment, in order to allay her tremors. Now, 
considered a quick pace decidedly plebeian. The < it was the huge fire-place, in which something 
old lady always looked like a portrait of one of ji was certainly moving—then the moon sent an 
her ancestors descended from its frame; rich, i; unearthly light into the room—and next a mys- 
ooffee-colored lace ornamented the heavy bro- \ terious tapping on the window-pane had to be 
oades in which she attired herself, and she j explained. This somewhat puzzled me at first; 
sported a muff that would have extinguished any \ but I soon discovered that the branches of the 
ordinary woman. ^ trees, which were very near the window, were 

But the story of Pyott Denmore, her nephew, $ continually driven by the wind against the glass, 
Interested me most. From early childhood he $ and produced the perplexing noise, 
had played in those broad avenues, roamed \ Again and again, as I laughed at poor Matilda, 
through the wooded paths, and made those < was I thankful for not being a coward; and in 
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the midst of these alarms, I could have explored $ my steps toward the walled-up room, I de- 
the whole house, alone, with perfect serenity. jj termined to see if it were possible to effect an 
I enjoyed life at Pinehurst, although the girls \ entrance there, 
pronounced it dull; and so enraptured was I $ It was a ridiculous expedition; but I walked 
with the place, that in consequence of this, and ^ gravely on through the silent passage, until I 
my resemblance to the portrait, it became quite a f came to a little entry that opened into a closet, 
standing joke with my cousins to call me Miss \ Carefully guarding my candle, I peered around 
Eleanor Pyott. Now, this was not agreeable; I ^ in search of some outlet, for I knew that this 
was very sensitive respecting my nose, and Miss > closet was at the end of the house near the 
Eleanor’s certainly was a little larger than mine. \ mysterious chamber. 

When, therefore, they urged me to don some old l The narrowness of my quarters caused a rat* 
bonnet that had been discovered at the top f tling in the capacious pocket of my dress; and 
of the house, and arrange my hair in puffs, I < drawing forth a roll of paper, I grasped it 
declined affording them this gratification, for \ tightly for future investigation. My candle was 
which they teased me daily. < not brilliant enough, or I should before have 

The walled-up chamber, that was regarded % discovered a sort of board window at the end 
with a mixture of horror and curiosity, was $ of the closet. This was secured by hooks that 
soon pointed out to me. It was in a sort of ij were noiselessly unfastened; and then I found 
wing that joined on at the extreme end of the $ myself in a small room, from the further end of 
mansion, and looked out upon the densest part $ which seemed to proceed a light, 
of the grounds. Being in the second story, a { I was staggered, and my first impulse was to 
narrow flight of steps led up from the outside to ^ turn back; but resolving to inquire into the 
a low door that opened directly into the room. $ cause of this strange phenomenon, I proceeded 
This was never unfastened, and the one window £ tremblingly forward. I could not have told 
was tightly boarded up. I regarded this spot $ what I expected to see, but I certainly was not 
with longing eyes, and often proposed an ex- £ prepared for the sight that met my eyes, 
ploration of the haunted apartment; but this ^ The room into which I entered led to a larger 
uncle Althorpe decidedly opposed, alleging that one; and in this, seated by a table, was a gentle- 
as he was only a temporary tenant, he had no $ man, completely absorbed in the perusal of 
right to penetrate into these carefully-guarded ^ some old yellow letters. His face wore an ex¬ 
recesses. < pression of sadness, as he sat there; but I could 

One day, my cousins had been more than $ see that he was very distinguished-looking, and 
usually aggravating upon the subject of my re- ^ quite young. 

semblance to Miss Eleanor Pyott, and I retired $ The situation in which I found myself was 
to rest, at night, in no very pleasant frame of > extremely embarrassing, alone there, at mid¬ 
mind. Matilda was soon asleep; but I lay | night; but instead of retracing my steps, I stood 
av/ake thinking of the former occupants of the | spell-bound, staring at the occupant of the 
mansion, and wondering if Pyott Denmore would $ mysterious room. 

ever be restored to what I considered his right- < Presently, he turned and saw me. His faoe 
ful position. ^ grew white, as he exclaimed in a husky voice, 

I was restless; and finally, I rose from the $ “Am I dreaming? Merciful heaven! Th&t 
bed, and lighting a candle, proceeded to view $ nose!” 

Miss Eleanor’s portrait. The more I looked the \ This unprovoked attack upon my much in- 
more I became convinced that I did look like it; \ jured feature quite exasperated me; and with- 
and the desire came over me to attire myself in $ out stopping to consider what I did, I threw the 
that ancient dress, and then compare notes. > paper in my hand at the speaker, and glided 
Hilly had caught a glimpse of some old-fashioned $ back to my closet. I thought that I heard a 
things in the back part of a deep closet, and s heavy fall; but now thoroughly alarmed at my 
thither I accordingly repaired. A faded dress l own imprudence, I hastened, breathless and 
of stiff brocade, that had evidently seen long \ panting to my room.' 

service, soon replaced my white wrapper; and \ My cousin still slept; and divesting myself 
having rolled my hair into puffs a la Miss Elea- 1 of my masquerading attire, I sat down and pon- 
nor, I donned a green caleche, and almost trejn- i dered over my singular adventure. As I had 
bled at my reflection in the glass. $ told my uncle, I did not believe in ghosts, and 

I looked at the portrait again, to be sure that $ the gentleman whom I encountered had given 
it was really I, and not the old lady stepped from ^ full evidence of being a living man. I folly 
her frame; and then unhesitatingly directing $ believed it to be Pyott Denmore; though how he 
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came there, and for what reason, I could not i “Last night, he discovered, in an ancient sec- # 
tell. I had evidently impressed him with the \ rotary, some old letters written by his mother to 
conviction that he had been visited by his aunt > his aunt before he was born; and losing all 
£leanor; and with a sort of misohievous glee, \ thoughts of the present, he had been reading 
and a little inward trembling, I retired to bed < them for at least an hour, when suddenly a 
wondering what would come of it. > rustling sound attracted his attention, and the 

I half feared to go to the breakfast-table; but \ figure of his aunt Eleanor stood in the doorway, 
nothing was said of the performance of the night s She seemed to gaze upon him inquiringly, and 
before; uncle Althorpe looked perfectly uncon- \ her hand grasped a roll of paper. But at the 
scious of the scene that had been enacted, and I \ sound of the exclamation which he could not 

began to breathe freely. > suppress, she immediately started, and throwing 

My cousins teased me, during the day, for i the paper toward him, vanished from his sight, 
being so unusually silent; but my thoughts were i “He lost his consciousness for a time; and 
wandering off to the melancholy-looking gentle- > when he recovered, he found himself lying on 
man, and I wondered what had become of him. I the floor where he must have fallen. Although 
It would not do to trust the girls with my secret; s a man of great strength of mind, it is impossible 
for they would laugh at me, and declare that I j to persuade him that he did not really see his 
had been dreaming, and that 1 was, after all, as \ aunt Eleanor; and the strangest part of it is, 

great a coward as themselves. I that, when he came to himself, the roll of paper 

I stole off to the thicket that was immediately \ was there before him, and what do you think it 
under the boarded window; but all looked dark \ proved to be?” 

and deserted as before, and I almost asked my- jj “The will!” whispered several awe-stricken 
self if I had not imagined the whole affair. > voices. 

Uncle Althorpe went to the city every morn- \ “Actually the will! Which says beyond all 
ing, and returned at night; and always, on his $ doubt, ‘I give and bequeath to my nephew, 
appearance, he was beseiged with a host of i Pyott Denmore, the old family mansion with all 
questions respecting the case of Pyott Denmore. \ its belongings;’ and after a few legacies to ser- 
The usual reply was that it was standing still, < vants and dependants, the whole of her pro¬ 
as everything in law always is; but on the even- £ perty, personal and real estate, goes to the said 
ing succeeding my promenade, he made his ap- $ Pyott. So, you may prepare to change your 
pearance with a countenance that was a perfect $ quarters as soon as possible.” 
series of exclamation points. \ The girls looked anything but unwilling, and 

“What is it, papa?” was demanded, in five l a sort of subdued horror pervaded the party, 
different keys; but an unaccountable trembling l “ Now don’t be such fools,” said uncle Althorpe, 
seized me and I remained silent. $ “ as to suppose that Miss Eleanor really appeared, 

“The strangest story I ever listened to!” said in propria persona, to her dreaming nephew; if 
my uncle, at length, in a solemn manner, “I :j he believes it, that is no reason why 1 should; 
cannot possibly account for it.” : and it is my opinion that some old family ser- 

“ Why ?” exclaimed the volatile Emma, “has vant has managed to discover the will, and in- 
old Bliss Pyott appeared to her nephew, and \ vest it with this little air of mystery. I shall 
told him, in a sepulchral voice, where to find her make diligent inquiries in the village, and I have 
will ?” ; no doubt that it will turn out just so—don’t you 

“Something very like it,” was the reply, in a ; agree with me, Becky?” 
tone that drew five eager faces closely around : “No, sir!” I replied, abruptly, without a mo- 
him. ment’s reflection. 

“Denmore’s story,” continued my uncle, “be- : “What!” exclaimed my uncle, “have the girls 
gan with an apology. It seems that the walled then infected you with their ridiculous fears? 
up room is not walled up at all, but only boarded, :j Where is all your boasted courage?” 
and to one acquainted with the locality, it is | I pretended to be absorbed in a book; but I 
very easy to effect an entrance, unperoeived, could see that my clear-headed uncle was ob* 
from the outside. Knowing, he says, that it: serving me closely through his speotaoles. 
would not interfere with the arrangements of “Well, papa,” said my cousin Celestine, “are 
the family, he has been accustomed to spend we not obtain a sight of this hero and ghost-seer 
hours in what is called the haunted room; and £ before we vacate his establishment?” 
there he loved to sit, thinking of the past, and \ “If nothing happens to prevent,” replied my 
devising means to prove his lawful claim to the J uncle, “we shall be favored with his company 
beloved house. > to-morrow evening.” 
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“To-morrow evening!” Such a state of ex- . rather piqued that I was made a sort of escape- 
citement! All the next day my five cousins s valve for thoughts that were busy with another, 
were discussing the respective merits of various $ I hastened up stairs. 

hued dresses; and one might have supposed, | My little cousin Hilly was laughingly boasting 
from their conversation, that, instead of spoiled jj of Mr. Denmore’s attentions, 
beauties, they were unattractive girls who had £ “Talk of words indeed!” exclaimed Emma, 
never had a beau in their lives. 

Hilly, who was but sixteen, was gravely ad¬ 
vised by her elder sisters to be sweet simplicity 
in white muslin and a sash tied behind; to which $ she continued, “I don’t like it at all—for when 
that damsel retorted by declaring that I ought ij he bade me good night, he looked at you, and 
to present myself before Mr. Denmore dressed as ^ when he bade you good night, he looked at you. 
Miss Eleanor Pyott. $ It is not fair.” 

This took place at the breakfast-table. $ “What a pity it is,” I said, rather bitterly, 

“Why?” asked my uncle, sharply, “does ^ “that you don’t all look like Miss Eleanor 
Becky bear so close a resemblance to Miss 5 Pyott!” 

Eleanor when dressed in her clothes ?” k { At this outbreak, Hilly tenderly embraced me, 
“So they choose to imagine,” was my reply, jj and they all declared their unbounded affection; 
“Then they have had no means of proving s but I felt provoked with the world in general, 
their supposition ?” { and went moodily to bed. 

“Not the slightest,” said I, as unconcernedly < Mr. Denmore kindly insisted that my uncle 
as possible. $ should occupy the mansion during the full time 

Uncle Althorpe gave me another penetrating $ for which he had engaged it; and we were, there- 
look, and then departed for the day. J fore, just as comfortable as before, with the ad- 

In the evening came Mr. Denmore, and one > dition of a very agreeable visitor, 
glance satisfied me. I had seen that face before. * He had a habit of staring at me that was by 
My beautiful cousins were presented to him in no means pleasant, but as his conversation was 
succession, and I brought up the rear. I saw his $ most frequently addressed to my little cousin 
look of admiration, as his eyes turned from one < Hilly, I could not construe this into anything 
lovely face to another; but when they fell upon ^ flattering. He often asked questions, too, that 
me, he started visibly, and I trembled so that I ^ struck me afterward as being very peculiar, 
could scarcely stand. i One night, after gazing at me for a time, he in- 

Uncle Althorpe was watching us; and as he ^ quired if I ever walked in my sleep; and on my 
said, “My niece, Miss Entwick,” Mr. Denmore J; replying with an astonished negative, he looked 
bowed low, and his voice had a faltering tone * disappointed. I began to think Mr. Denmore a 
of tenderness that I knew was called forth by | little out of his mind, and avoided him as much 
thoughts of the departed. It was decidedly un- i as possible. 

comfortable, this looking so much like somebody $ But one evening, just at sunset, as I stood 
else; and as soon as I could politely do so, I left $ beneath the boarded window, whither I had a 
Mr. Denmore’s neighborhood, and watched him | habit of straying of late, Mr. Denmore suddenly 
from a distance. \ appeared beside me. 

He was a fine-looking man; not handsome^ “Have you ever visited the haunted room?” 
enough to be distinguished for his beauty, as ^ he asked, abruptly, fixing upon me what I im- 
far as mere features were concerned, but he had i agined to be a most penetrating gaze, 
a good look, and his face wore an expression of \ “No,” I replied, without thinking, “that is— 

mingled resolution and sweetness, which I had $ yes,” I stammered, “let me go, Mr. Denmore!” 
always admired and seldom seen. He interested $ for he stood directly in my path, 
me; and at the end of the evening, I was fully $ “Where did you find the will?” he continued, 
convinced that he deserved the term “ gentle- $ without heeding my request, 
man” in its widest sense. A thoroughly polished $ “In the pocket,” I replied, mechanically. I 
gentleman, unobtrusive, yet attentive, one who $ felt that I was behaving like a fool, and I made 
had acquired an entire forgetfulness of self, was $ a strange effort to recover my dignity; but it 
a character I had very rarely met with; I had $ failed, and I burst into tears, 

rather a contempt for men in general, and I j; Mr. Denmore took my hand with respectful 

studied Mr. Denmore as a pleasant discovery. $ tenderness, and led me to a rustic seat that stood 

When he left us, his eyes again rested on me ^ near, 

with that tender, yet melancholy expression; and £ “I owe you more, Miss Entwick,” said he. 


as I entered, “words are nothing—I believe in 
looks, and here comes the magnet for Mr. Den¬ 
more’s eyes. I’ll tell you what it is, Becky,” 
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“than I can ever repay. I only desire to hare $ 
this mystery explained. How could you con- £ 
trive to make yourself so exact a personation of $ 
my aunt, all save the wrinkles ? You did not £ 
mean to be cruel in thus exciting me?” \ 

“Why, how could I know you were there?” I $ 
replied, with some spirit, for I was quite pro- * 
Toked at this absurdity. i 

“True,” he replied, with a smile at his own | 
unreasonableness, “but I am most anxious to < 
hear the story.” \ 

I told him the whole foolish affair, from be- * 
ginning to end; but interrupting me, as I dwelt ? 
upon my own folly, he declared that he fully > 
believed me to have been heaven sent; and that l 
but for “my folly,” as I was pleased to call it, \ 
the will would, most probably, never have been $ 
discovered. $ 

There was an embarrassing pause; and I rose ] 
to go to the house, but Mr. Denmore detained me. \ 
“You have already done me an inestimable \ 
favor,” he began, “but I have still another to > 
ask.” | 

I called myself conceited, and tried to remem- s 
ber my nose; but I could not help imagining £ 
what he meant from his manner. < 

“Rebecca!” he whispered, “will you promise 5 
to brighten, with your presence, the old mansion \ 
you have been the means of restoring?” $ 

“I thought,” I replied, in confusion, “that ^ 

Hilly-” \ 

“Miss Hildegarde is a very pretty child,” said ^ 
he, “and I have had most delightful conversa- $ 
tions with her, of which you were the subject.” ^ 


“I!” I exclaimed, in unfeigned astonishment. 

“Yes, you,” he replied, pressing the hand of 
which he had somehow contrived to possess him¬ 
self, “I loved you,” he continued, “the first time 
I saw you, for your resemblance to one who h&s 
been to me more than a mother; and I have be¬ 
come better acquainted with you than you im¬ 
agine through your little cousin. All that she 
told me confirmed my first impression; and the 
discovery of your * masquerading folly,* to use 
your own words, has filled me with the deepest 
gratitude. But you have not answered my ques¬ 
tion?’* 

What followed is of no consequence to any one 
but myself; suffice it to say that, in proper time, 
my uncle and cousins were duly informed; but 
they perversely refused to be astonished. They 
all declared that they had had a presentiment of 
this from the beginning; and uncle Althorpe 
mischievously asked if he had not prophecied 
that I would “do?” 

When Mr. Denmore followed me home to be 
inspected by those more near and dear to me, he 
passed the ordeal with credit; and no very long 
time elapsed ere I was installed mistress of the 
old mansion. 

Strange to relate, none of my five beautiful 
cousins have ever married; while I have gained 
a prize which I believe any one of them would 
willingly have appropriated. I do not regret 
my masquerade; and I have become reconciled 
to my nose, for I believe that, had it been at 
all different, I should never have found my hus¬ 
band. 
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The hoars are bid to speed, 

And swiftly, surely lead 

Adown a troubled stream. 

Some rosy In their glow, 

Some gliding fast, some slow, 

An ever changing dream. 

Joy-laden many are, 

When suffering is far; 

These are the rosy hours. 

But some with evil fraught, 
Speed on unwish’d, unsought, 

And fall in bitter showers. 

These breathe of Eden land, 

A bright and peaceful band. 

What transport do they bring? 

Anon In sorrow dnst, 

The demon-cloud, unrest, 

Will on the spirits cling. 


And day succeeds the night. 

As darkness flees the light, 

So speed Time’s changing hours. 

Some goldon in their hue, 

The dim veil shining thronch, 
Like gems or blushing flowers. 

Our Father’s word they heed, 
And joy or sorrow speed, 

As His love deemeth best. 

The brightest wo wonld choose, 
And many a lesson lose, 
Which to us might be bleat. 

Hay they obey His will. 
Imparting good or ill, 

As lie alone may tell. 

Which in His discipline 
We need to purge of sin, 
“Who doeth all things well.” 
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It was a very plain face. My eye rested upon 
it, for a moment or two, and then wandered 
away to the countenance of another maiden, 
whose beauty ravished.the eyes of every be¬ 
holder; and as I gazed, with a feeling of delight, 
upon its transcending loveliness, an impulse of 
thankfulness stirred in my heart—thankfulness 
to the Creator of beauty. The first maiden sat 
alone; around the other stood a group of ad¬ 
mirers. So marked a constrast between the 
two, as well in features, as in the impression 
made thereby, excited, first, something like pity 
for her whom nature had endowed so poorly; 
and I turned to look at her again with a kinder 
feeling in my heart. 

There she sat, all alone. Yes, her face was 
very, very plain; but it did not strike me as 
repulsive. The mouth, which had nothing of 
the ripe fulness that gave such an enamoring 
grace to the other maiden, was placid; and 
though not encircled by a perpetual wreath of 
smiles, calmly enthroned the gentle spirit of 
content. Her eyes were small, the lashes thin, 
and the arch above them faintly visible. Arch ? 
I can scarcely give it that graceful designa¬ 
tion. I had not yet seen the expression of those 
eyes. As I looked toward her, with that strange 
consciousness of observation which all have re¬ 
marked, but which few can explain, she turned 
her eyes from another part of the room and 
looked at me. They did not flash brilliantly, nor 
strike me, at the first glance, as having in them 
anything peculiar. They were the common eye 
we meet at every turn—no soul in them. I give 
my first impression. My second was different 
I had turned my eyes away; but something I 
had seen, caused them almost involuntarily to 
wander back to the maiden’s face. A friend 
whom I highly regarded—a young man of more 
than common worth—had crossed the room, and 
was standing before her. She had lifted her 
eyes to his face, and there was new light in 
them—not a dazzling, but a soft, winning light, 
that purity and love made almost beautiful. 

They were conversing, and I watched, for some 
time, the play of that unattractive countenance, 
unattractive no longer. 

“Ah!” said I, “there is a beautiful soul 
within that casket.” 

30 


^ And as I spoke, thus, in the silence of my 
^ own thoughts, I looked toward the other maiden, 

I who was still surrounded by a crowd of ad¬ 
mirers. 

“Her beauty is wonderful!” I could not help 
$ the utterance of this tribute to her charm9. Yet 
< scarcely had I spoken the words, when she 
$ turned to one of the group which had gathered 
* about her, a slight curl of unlovely scorn upon 
jj her lips, and threw at him an arrowy word that 
\ wounded as it struck. She saw that it hurt, 

$ and a gleam of pleasure went forth from her 
s brilliant eyes. 

5 A filmy veil came between my eyes and that 
^ countenance, which, a little while before, had 
s shone upon me with a loveliness that was abso- 

I * lutely enchanting. I turned again to the other 
maiden. My friend still stood before her, and 
her eyes were lifted to his face. She was utter- 

I ' ing some sentiments—what, I did not hear—but 
they must have been good and beautiful in con¬ 
ception, to have filled every lineament with such 
a winning grace. 

i “Ah!” said I, the real truth dawning upon 
5 my mind, “here is the inner, imperishable 
\ beauty. The beauty, which, instead of losing 
l its spring-time freshness, forever advances to- 
5 ward eternal youth.” 

\ A few weeks later, and my friend communi- 
s cated to me the intelligence, that his heart had 
^ been won by the charms of this unattractive 

I maiden. Once he had been a worshipper at 
the other shrine—the shrine of beauty; and I 
knew that, only a few months before, hand and 
heart were ready to be offered. Accepted they 
| would have been, for he had personal beauty, 

J attractive manners, wealth, and above all, a 
\ manly, honorable spirit. 

! For all I had seen, I was scarcely prepared 
for this. The maiden might be good—I did not* 
^ question that—but she was so homely; and this 
I homeliness would be only the more apparent in 
^ contrast with his elegant exterior. It was almost 
$ on my lip to remonstrate—to suggest this thought 
^ to his mind. But I prudently forebore. 

\ “You know her well, I hope.” I could not 
\ help the utterance of this caution. 

$ “She is not thought to be beautiful,” he re- 
l plied, seeming to perceive my thoughts, “indeed. 
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as to features, she is plain; yet, in person, she \ lip marred everything. I glanced back to the 
is tall, graceful, dignified, and with a carriage ^ young bride’s countenance; her pure soul was 
that a queen might envy.” | shining through it, like light through a veil. 

This was true to the letter. I had not thought $ To me, she seemed at that moment more beau- 
of it before. Nature had given at least this j tiful than the other; and far more worthy to bo 
compensation. ^ loved. 

“But the higher beauty,” he added, “is of the \ The brilliantly beautiful maiden of whom I 
souL All else is soon diminished. Scarcely has J have spoken, gave her hand in marriage about 
the blushing girl stepped forward through the * the same time. Her husband was a young man 
opening door of womanhood, ere we see the \ of good character, kind feelings, and with suffix 
lustre of her blossoming cheek beginning to \ cient income to enable them to live in a style of 
tarnish in the social atmosphere, or to pale from £ imposing elegance. A series of gay parties was 
hideous disease. But the soul’s beauty dims £ the social welcome given to the lovely bride, 
not, wanes not, dies not. It is as imperishable t But such honor did not attend the nuptials of 
as the soul itself. Our bodies die, but the soul \ her plainer sister. 

is immortal.” ^ A few years later, and the moral qualities of 

“If she possesses this beauty?” \ each were more apparent in their faces. I re- 

“I know that she possesses it,” he answered, \ member meeting both, in company, ten years 
warmly. “I have seen it looking forth from $ after their marriage. I was standing at one end 
her eyes, wreathing about her lips, and giving \ of the room, when an over-dressed woman, with 
to every lineament a heavenly charm. It is ^ a showy face, came in, accompanied by a gentle- 
musical in every tone of her voice.” > man whom I knew, not as an acquaintance, but 

“Goodness alone is beautiful,” I said. |as a man of business and the husband of the 

“And she is good,” he replied. “I never $ beauty. I should scarcely have recognised the 
met one who so rarely spoke of herself, or who * latter, but fbr him. What a change was there! 
seemed to take so loving an interest in humanity.” ^ At a distance, the face Btruck you as still beau- 
“That is God-like.” £ tiful, but on a closer view, the illusion vanished. 

“Is not God the very source of all beauty? \ The mouth had grown sensual, peevish, and ill- 
To be God-like, then, is to be beautiful. Ah!” $ natured; the eyes were bright, but the brightness 
he added, “I have found, indeed, a treasure! $ repelled rather than attracted. After awhile, 
Morning and evening I thank the good Giver, \ wondering at the change, I drew near and en- 
that he opened my eyes to see deeper than the $ tered into conversation with her. The music of 
unalluring surface. I was dazzled once, by a $ her voice I remembered. There was no musio 
glittering exterior; but have a clear vision now.” £ in it now; at least none for my ears. A certain 
“Win her and wear her, then,” I replied, “and < abruptness in her manners, born of pride, or 
may she be to you all your fancy pictures.” \ superciliousness, was to me particularly offen- 
“She is won,” he answered, “and I shall t sive. I tried her on various subjects, in order 
wear her proudly in the eyes of all men.” j! to bring out some better aspects of her character. 

There was a world of surprise when it became i* The Swedish Nightingale had just been here, 
known that my handsome friend was about ^ and had sung to my heart as no living man or 
leading his chosen bride to the marriage altar. £ woman had ever sung—I spoke of her. “Too 
“How could he throw himself away upon such ^ artificial,” was the reply, with an air of critical 
an ugly creature?” said one, coarsely. < vanity, that gave to my feelings a ripple of in- 

“ He might have taken his choice from the dignation. I referred to a new poem, remark- 
loveliest,” remarked another. * \ able for its purity of style; she coldly remarked 

“ He will tire of that face in a month. All jj with depreciation on some of its special beauties, 
the gold of Ophir would not bribe me to sit \ merely repeating, as I knew, a certain captious 
opposite to it*for a year.” jj reviewer. I was in doubt whether she had read 

And so the changes rung. I even a page of the book. Then I spoke of a 

But my friend knew what he was doing. I i lady present. She tossed her head, and arched 
was present at the wedding. s her lip, saying, “She’s too fond of gentlemen’s 

“If she were not so homely,” I heard a lady $ attentions.” 
remark, as she stood beside her handsome young $ I varied still, my efforts, but to no good pur- 
husband. “What can he see in her to love?” j! pose. The more I conversed with her, the less 
I turned and looked at the speaker. Nature $ beautiful became her face, for the unloveliness 
had been kind in giving her an attractive face; s of her true character was perpetually gleam- 
but the slight curl of contempt that was on her \ ing through and spoiling the already sadly 
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marred features. I left her side, on the first good \ ments. Not once during the evening did I heal 
opportunity, glad to get away. Ten years ago, \ a word from her lips that jarred the better feel- 
in all companies, she was the cynosure of every \ ings. 

eye. The praise of her beauty was on every lip. £ “The good are beautiful!” Many times did 
But so changed was she now, that none bent to \ this sentiment find spontaneous utterance in my 
do her reverence. I noticed her sitting alone, \ thoughts as I looked upon her; and then turned 
with a discontented look, long after t had left < my eyes to the discontented face of another, who 
my place by her side. Her husband, for all the j a few years before carried off, in every company r 
attentions he paid her during the evening, might \ the palm of loveliness. 

have been unconscious of her presence. ^ Yes, here was the imperishable beauty * 

But there was another lady in the room, who jj Maiden! would you find this beauty? No mat- 
was, all the while, the centre of an admiring £ ter if your features were not cast in classic 
circle. None, perhaps, considered her face beau- l mould, this higher, truer beauty may be yours 
tifui; yet to every one who looked upon it, came $ if you will seek for it in the denial of sclfish- 
a perception of beauty that associated itself with £ ness, and the repression of discontent. “The 
her individuality. In repose, her features were < good are beautiful.’* Lay that up in your 
plain, yet not repulsive in the slightest par- £ thoughts. Treasure it as the most sublime wis- 
ticular. But, when thought and feeling flowed ^ dom. 

into them, every eye was charmed. There was \ Gather into the store-hous^ of your minds sen- 
a nameless grace in her manner that gave ad- ^ timerits of regard for others; and let your hands 
ditional power to the attractions of her coun- \ engage in gentle charities. To do good and to 
tenance. $ communicate forget not. If tempted to murmur, 

I was half in doubt, at first, of her identity, £ think of your many blessings; if to repine, ol 
as I gazed upon her from a distant part of the $ the thousands who are sick and in suffering 
room; she looked, in my eyes, so really beautiftil. £ Be humble, gentle, forgiving, and above all— 
But the presence of my old friend in the group, £ useful. These are the graces that shine through 
my old friend who had been wise enough to ji the outer coverings of the soul, and reveal them- 
prefer beauty of soul to beauty of face, removed > selves in light and loveliness to all eyes, 
all questions, and passing over, I added another i The good never grow homely as they grow 
to the circle, which had gathered around her. I old. The outer eye may become dim, and the 
There was nothing obtrusive in her converse- > chock lose its freshness, but in the place of 
tion; nothing of conscious pride; but a calm, < earthly charms will come a spiritual beauty, 
and, at times, earnest utterance of true senti- s unfading as eternity. 


COME HOME. 

BY ADA M. KKNNICOTT. 

Comb home, and I will ronse the fire-light, burning 3 Farewell! for even now blent voices calling, 

So dim and cold upon tho hearth-stone now; s Float with clear cadence thro’ the ether dome; 

Would I might sec the© once again returning, | And music sweet, in silvery showers falling, 

With tho old light upon thy glorious brow I > Speaks to my spirit sad—come home—come homol 

There are green grave# down in the mossy meadows, i* And I will gather np my soul’s few treasures. 

And grass-grown hillocks ’neath tho marble cold, ^ Purei^re they for grief’s baptismal tears, 

Where still hearts sleep within the Summer shadows, £ That I may join the angcl-chaunted measures, 

And the white shroud which Winter doth unfold. \ Which float unceasing down the vale of years. 

Come home! I wake In the still night to listen ^ Yet when for thee, life’s glad, exultant sun-light. 

For thy firm foot-step, and glad, welcome voice; £ Is slowly fading in deep gathering gloom; 

I watch for thee, while the dew-drops that glisten, \ And thou dost come in the fksMalling twilight, 

Pearls fallen from angel-lips—bid earth rqjoice. | Sad and repentant to each shadowed tomb; 

Thou wilt not come, for pleasant spells enthrall thee; < Then, though I dwell within the portals golden, 

Thou art too weak from thy now joys to roam. £ Yet will I call thee o’er tho sapphire sea; 

Oh I are there no regrets that would rocall thee > And thou shalt know whose voice, like echoes olden. 

Unto the living and the dead! Come home! £ Comes with the night-wind and the stars—to thee. 

Thou’rt with the gay, each noble impulse spurning, £ Unto these mansions, amid bliss supernal, 

Quenching old mem’ries In Love’s Lethean foam; > Where rest the weary, never more to roam, 

While my lone heart, with wild and bitter yearning, l There will I call thee, o’er the hills eternal, 

Sighs with tho night-wind and the stare—come home. \ And thou, beloved, wilt come home—come home! 
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A ROMANCE OP THE BLUE RIDGE. 

BT **». E. D. E. N. iOCTHWORTH, AUTHOR Of “THR LOST HEIRESS,” “INDIA,” “VIYIA,” 
“THB DESERTED WIFE,” “RETRIBUTION,” ETC. 


[btend, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1857, by T. B. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of 

the United States, in und for the Eastern District of Penusvlvaniu.] 


CHAPTER FIRST. 

TBS MYSTERY. 

Is this the hall? The nettle bnildeth bowers, 

Where loathsome toad and beetle black are seen! 

Are these the chambers? Fed by darkest showers, 

The shiny worm hath o’er them crawling been! 

Is this the home? The owlet’s dreary cry, 

Unto that making makes a dread reply! NlCOU. 

Early in the autumn of 18—, we were jour¬ 
neying leisurely through the majestic and beau¬ 
tiful mountain and valley scenery in the interior 
of Virginia. 

It was near the close of a golden October day 
that we reached the picturesque little village of 
Hillsborough, situated upon a very high point 
of land, and in the midst of abrupt, rocky, tree- 
capped peaks, with green dents of very fertile 
Eoil between. It was a town of rocks—founded 
upon rocks—hemmed in by rocks—the dwelling- 
houses, out-houses, fences, pig-pens, chicken- 
coops, all built of rocks of every conceivable 
variegated hue. It was, indeed, a beautiful and 
brilliant piece of mosaic work, up and down a 
ground of shaded green. It was as radiant and 
many colored as the forest in autumn, and flashed 
and sparkled in the golden sun like an open 
casket of jewels. 

We reached the quaint old inn in time for a 
late dinner. There we expected to meet the car¬ 
riage of a friend who resided at a farm about five 
miles distant across the mountain, and at whoso 
house we were going to spend a few weeks. We 
found our friend, Mrs. Fairfield, waiting for us, 
and as soon as dinner was over we set out for 
Cedar Cliffs. Our road lay west through a sav¬ 
agely beautiful country, breaking itself up to¬ 
ward a lofty range of blue mountains encircling 
the western horizon, and behind which glowed 
and burned the crimson sunset sky. 

We approached the celebrated pass of the 
Bear’s Walk, from the highest point of which 
an extensive view of the valley was afforded. As 
we began to ascend the mountain, I fell into one 
of those indolent, pleasant, but rather selfish re¬ 
veries, which the gathering shadows of twilight, 
the darkening scene, and the heavy, sleepy mo- 

Vol. XXXIII.— 2 


^ tion of the carriage, seemed to invite. From this 
\ reverie I was at length aroused by my indulgent 

I * companion, who, laying her hand upon my arm, 
and pointing across me through the window on 
^ the right, said, 

\ “I wish you to observe that house.” 

<; We had just slowly reached the summit of the 
| mountain, and the carriage had stopped to 
^ breathe the horses. I looked out at the window 
$ on the right. It was yet early enough in the 
i evening, and there was light enough left to see, 
\ pitching precipitately down below us, a flight of 
\ cliffs, the bases of which were lost in abysses of 
$ twilight gloom and foliage, and the circular 
\ range of which swept round in a ring, shutting 
| in a small, but deep and cup-shaped, valley. 
\ Down in the deeps of this darkening vale loomed 
\ luridly a large old farm-house of red sandstone. 
> The prevalent tone of the picture was gloom. 
\ Down into a reverie about the deep, dark vale, 
\ and darker house, swooped my fancy again. The 
^ carriage was in slow motion. I drew in my 
\ head. 

< “Did you notice the house?” 

> “Yes; and through that deep sea of dark and 
^ floating shadows, itself the densest shadow, it 
looms like some dark phantom, some ghost of & 

i dead home-” 

| “Say a murdered home.” 

$ “I wish you wouldn’t break a well-rounded 
} sentence with any sort of improvement—ghost 
s of a dead home about to melt away again in the 
n surrounding gloom.” 

^ “Well said—better even than you think. Yet 
J; that old, half mined farm-house is the centre of 
$ one of the largest, most beautiful, fertile, highly- 
v cultivated, and productive estates in all Virginia. 
5 If you saw it under the noonday summer sun, 
l you would see a variegated ground-view of vast 
£ fields of wheat and rye, yellow and ripening for 
$ the harvest; corn, green, waving in the sun; 
$ red-blossomed clover, pastures of blue grass 
v rolling down the sides of the hills behind us, 
$ and stretching out on all sides of the old house, 
l and disappearing under the bow of the circular* 
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bounding of mountains. You hear now the mel¬ 
lowed tinkle of a waterfall, which, springing 
from the cliffs we have just left, flows down the 
side of the rocks, and reaching the bottom of the 
cup-like vale, spreads itself into many little, 
clear rills well watering its fertile fields, red 
pasturage, and heavy woods. This estate, with 
its fine water, its wealth of iron ore and coal in 
the encircling mountains, its abundance of game 
in the forest and fish in the river, and its im¬ 
mense water-power, is one of the most valuable 
in the Southern states. Yet in the midst of that 
wealthy and highly-cultivated plantation stands 
the homestead itself a desolation!” 

“Then the shadowy view of it is after all the 
best. Now that you have directed attention to 
this dark phantom of a home looming luridly 
from the deep shadows, I warrant that we shall 
hear you say that this uncouth jumble of rough 
hewn red sandstone and miscellaneous rubbish 
is no less a place than Lingston Lawn, Pomfret 
Park, or some other style of sonorous sound.” 

“No—it is only Hickory Hall.” 

“Oh, yes! one of the oldest mansion-houses 
in the states—the residence, since 1610, of the 
oldest branch of the Lingstons, the Doverficlds, 
or some other great family, with nothing left but 
their great name and great need.” 

“On the contrary, Hickory Hall is only the 
home of the Wallravens, and has been so for 
only a hundred years.” 

“Exactly—precisely—I said that. Hickory 
Hall, for upward a hundred years, the seat of 
the Wallravens, an old family, with nothing left 
but their old name. And now I understand why 
the homestead is in ruins, while the farm is in 
the very highest state of cultivation!” 

“Why, I pray you?” 

“I will undertake to say that all these well- 
cultivated fields, rolling in richness from hence 
to the horizon, belong to an ‘industrious, intel¬ 
ligent, and enterprising’ Yankee purchaser and 
settler, who came here some five or six years ago 
peddling mouse-traps, and has now become pos¬ 
sessed of all this land, and whose substantial, 
square-built, red brick house stares one out of 
countenance somewhere over yonder by the side 
of the main road leading to market.” 

“Wrong again. Hugh Wallraven is one of 
the wealthiest, if not the very wealthiest man in 
Virginia. His fortune is estimated, with what 
truth I know not, at one million.” 

“Possible! I did not think there was such a 
private fortune in the country.” 

“It is said to be true, however.” 

“One million! why in the world, then, does 
be not put tip a decent house? A decent house! 


$ Good! why does he not erect upon this favored 
\ spot a palace of white marble, with terraces, con- 
| servatories, pleasure gardens, fountains, groves ? 
5 Fill his palace with the most beautiful and per- 

< feet works of mechanism, in the way of furni- 
l ture, to be procured in Europe and Asia—with 
b the rarest works of art of ancient or modem 

< times—his conservatories with the richest exotics 
$ of all climes—his gardens with the finest vege- 
\ tables—his orchards with the utmost perfection 
^ of fruit ? If I were he, with one million of dol- 
ij lars, I would introduce every new improvement 
^ in farming, grazing, stock breeding—I would 
^ import the best specimens of cattle, horses, poul- 
? try. I would have Welsh ponies, Scotch draft 
\ horses, English hunters, and Arabian coursers. 
£ Oh! I would make myself and so many other 
j. people so happy! One million! Oh! stop— 
\ don’t speak to me yet—just let me revel in the 

< idea of one million to lavish on this magnificent 

< spot,” 

i; “Why you unsophisticated little blockhead!” 

J “But why then does not this Mr. Wallraven— 
$ or rather, Judge Wallraven, or Gen. Wallraven— 
$ for I never heard of a planter, of any import- 
\ ance, reaching a certain period of life, without 
$ some title of distinction—why does not Gov. 

| Wallraven do something with one million?” 

$ “He has done something—his farm is the best 
$ cultivated in the state.” 

^ “Yes! but it should be the best stocked—the 
s best in every particular—the model farm.” 

\ “Mr. Wallraven is a very aged man.” 

| “Ah! he is Mr., then." 

“Of course. People do not confer honors of 
any sort upon men like him!” 

% “Men like him! He is a bad man, then? 
5 perhaps a criminal, whose immense wealth and 

I s powerful family connections have enabled him 
to cheat the State prison of its duo!” 

“Mr. Wallraven has never been charged with, 

or even suspected of, a crime-” 

\ “In his own proper person. ‘The sins of the 
\ father shall be visited upon the children.* His 
< father, perhaps-” 

^ “Possessed a name that was a synonyme for 
J high honor and sterling integrity—his son, with 
$ his name, has inherited his reputation and cha- 
| racter of strict truth and honesty.” 

$ “Ah! that is it, then! He does not cheat at 
$ cards, and therefore he has not won any of the 
s prizes in the game of life. But to return to my 
$ first question. Why does not this Mr. Wall- 
£ raven, of the sterling integrity, and the pounds 
\ sterling, do something?” 

\ “He is the best agriculturist in the state—it 
■ is his ruling passion—his occupation.” 
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“And he lives in a wretched, old, ruinous and ad-dress—‘ the courtier’s, scholar’s, soldier’s, 
house? Why doesn’t he improve his place?” ^ eye, tongue, sword.’ His daughter, Constantia 
“Pertinacious! He is an aged man of sixty 5 Wallraven, is one of the most beautiful and ele- 
years.” | gant of women, with one of the best cultivated 

“Yes! I see! And he has no children—that ^ minds I ever met.” 
circumstance paralyzes his energies even more $ “You surprise and perplex me more and more 
than old age!” ^ —handsome, accomplished, wealthy, in the prime 

“How you jump to conclusions! He has a ^ of life, and have never been married! but perhaps 
son and daughter!” | it is they who are cold?” 

“Hum—hum—ah! well, but, sixty years old! i “Not so. They have ardent temperaments and 
His son and daughter must themselves be mar- \ warm affections.” 

Tied, and settled off, and have children—and so, ^ “Then they are, take them all in all, not easily 
at last, he is a solitary old man, with no motive ^ matched, and, of course, they are fastidious!” 
for improving and embellishing his homestead— \ “I think not; I am sure not! for, listen again, 
the old house, if it will keep out the rain, is | some years ago Constant fell in love with the 
quite good enough, he thinks, for the short life \ beautiful daughter of a poor day laborer—a 
of the solitary old grandfather.” s poor, miserable fellow who hired in harvest, or 

“Utterly wrong! His children, though past ;; in very busy times, to work in the field with the 
their early youth, are both still single.” «: negroes.” 

I paused for a moment, and then a luminous < “Ah! now it comes!” 
idea lighted up the whole subject, and I ex-^ “Constant wished to marry her.” 
claimed, triumphantly, “Well?” 

“Now I have it! Now I certainly have it! i| “He offered himself to the girl.” 

He is one of those unnatural monsters, a miser! j; “Well?” 

Of course! why, surely! Why did I not see it “And the poor, abjectly poor, father threat- 

at once? How it explains everything that was ened to shoot the son of the millionaire if he 

difficult to understand now! How clear that an- caught him near his hut agnin.” 

swer to the enigma makes all obscurity! How “The poor father could not believe in his 

consistent all seeming contradictions! Certainly! :• daughter’s good fortune. He suspected the 

He is a miser! That does not prevent him being young man of evil designs?” 

a man of strict honesty, sterling integrity—yet, ^ “Possibly. If he did him that wrong, he was 

most certainly, he is a miser; and ‘people do not $ quickly undeceived—for the very next day Hugh 

confer titles of distinction upon men like him!’ ^Wallraven, the father, Called at the hut of the 

Yes, he is a miser! That is the manner in which jj poor day laborer, and asked the hand of his 

he has amassed his immense property! That is $ daughter, Ellen Dale, for his son and heir; and 

also the reason why his house is suffered to fall $ the poor man, with a blush of indignation, refuted 

to ruins while his farm is well cultivated—the jl it!” 

farm will make returns, but the house will not. $ “You astonish me!” 

He has also half starved, half clothed, and half i “Hugh Wallraven then offered to settle fifty 
educated his children. They have grown up $ thousand dollars on the maiden, if her father 
coarse, uncouth, ignorant, unfit for good society. ^ would permit the match; and the pauper father 
They are consequently not well received, and $ refused!” 

even if they were disposed to marry, he would $ “You astound me! You positively do! What 
not portion his daughter, or establish his son ^ could have been the poor man’s motive—en- 
in business. That is the answer to the whole $ mity ?” 

enigma! Now say that I have no quickness of i> “No! the poor creature wept bitterly while 
apprehension!” I refusing his daughter to the son of his best 

“Wonderful!” $ friend and patron—and such was Hugh Wall¬ 

raven to Thomas Dale.” 

“Perhaps this Constant Wallraven was a love- 
child, and the poor but honest and sternly cor¬ 
rect father of a family upon that account despised 
graduated at a Northern University, and made ^ and rejected the alliance!” 
the grand tour of the Eastern continent, accom- \ “Did I not say that Hugh Wallraven had 
panied by a clergyman salaried to attend him. $ never been charged or even suspected of crime 
You never saw a handsomer or more magnifi- ^ or vice? No! Constant was the son of his mar- 
cent-looking man, or one of more perfect dress < riage; and here it is well to inform you that the 


“Ah! I have my inspirations sometimes!” 
“Stupendous!” 

“You are making fun of me!” 

“ Hem! listen. His son. Constant Wallraven, 
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father for ms whole life, and the children from 
an early age, have been members in good stand¬ 
ing—for persons in their condition—-of the Pro¬ 
testant Episcopal church. If ever a family lived 
up to a Christian standard, it is the Wallravens.” 

“ And yet, notwithstanding their wealth, intel¬ 
ligence and piety, the poorest day laborer, who 
is bound to them besides by a debt of gratitude 
and love, will not ally with one of his family l” 

“Even so.” 

“What can be the reason of this proscription? 
some horrible hereditary affliction. Yes! that 
must be it—insanity perhaps!” 

“Worse far than that!” 

** Blindness!” 

“Infinitely worse than that!” 

“Some loathsome disease such as we read of 
in the East—leprosy!” 

“ Worse even than that, or any disease, or any 
sin, is this one incurable, fatal family calamity!’' 

“Come, there is a story connected with this 
doomed family—this dark phantom of a dead 
home-” 

“Of a murdercd home, as I said before. Yes, 
there is a dark, dreadful story—a domestic 
tragedy!” 

“Will you tell it to me?” 

“Yes—or rather you shall know it! It is in¬ 
evitable that you should hear it—perhaps an un¬ 
just version of it, and as one very, very near 
and dear to me is intimately connected with the 
whole affair, in justice to him you shall have the 
truth. We are near Cedar Cliffs now. In a few 
minutes we shall reach the house.” 

It was dusk. 

There is something mysteriously pleasing to 
me in approaching in the dusk of the evening a 
strange country house, in which I expect to stay 
awhile. 

As the carriage stopped before the house about 
to become our temporary home, we looked out 
with vague interest and curiosity into the black¬ 
ness of the night; but we could discover nothing 
but indistinct and shadowy shapes, suggestive 
of a massive dwelling-house, with out-buildings, 
and trees, and hills, and a back-ground of lofty 
mountains, looming dark, darker, and darkest, 
into the murky sky. There was such an absorb¬ 
ing obscurity swallowing up everything. There 
was such a shadowy interest—such a stimulus 
to curiosity—such a field for imagination in all 
so vague and undefined. It is the charm of the 
unknown—the glamour of the terra incognita , 
that attracts us. 

It seems like dream-land—like childhood come 
back. And then there is the cheerful anticipa¬ 
tion of exploring the new scenes, by daylight, 


to-morrow, after breakfast, of which we think 
^ now, and of which we shall dream to-night. We 
s are just agreeably chilly, hungry, and tired 
| enough to anticipate thorough enjoyment from 
\ the glowing fire, the hot supper, and the soft 
| bed that shortly awaits us; and curious enough 
^ to wonder in detail what each will be like. 

£ At the end of a long journey, commend me to 
^ an arrival at a country house at dark, where 

< every sort of comfort will be enhanced by the 
^ most affectionate welcome. Gently pleasing fan- 
51 cies and feelings, like these, half forgotten child- 
s ish emotions of wonder and curiosity about small 

< things, possessed my mind, chasing from it com- 
\ pletely all dark and weird imaginings awakened 
s by the Phantom House in the Vale of Solitude. 

s Almost immediately after the carriage stopped, 
^ we saw a light glancing behind the closed Veni- 
| tian blinds of the house, and immediately the 
§ front door opened, and a lantern emerged and 
came to meet us, followed by a long, dark shadow 
that flitted, fantastically, hither and thither, be¬ 
hind it. It was Gulliver, the old gardener, who 
$ opened the gate and assisted us to alight. Mary 
\ (Mrs. Fairfield) gave us in charge of a colored 
l chamber-maid, who conducted us to a pleasant 
\ bed-room, fragrant with the smell of dried herbs, 
s and agreeably warmed by a bright and cheerful 
| fire. 

| Soon as we had bathed and changed our 
^ clothes, Mary came and conducted us down to 
5; supper in one of those comfortable and agree- 
$ able rooms that young and tasteful housekeepers 

< are so fond of perfecting. A coal fire glowed 
^ redly through the polished steel bars of a largo 

< grate, the bright light of a solar lamp, standing 
\ upon the tea-table, flashed down upon an elegant 
$ tea-service of chased silver and white china 
£ arrayed upon a snowy damask cloth. It was 
s an enviable room indeed. 

> By the side of the fire, in a spring-bottomed 
* arm-chair, sat a gentleman whose appearance 
s instantly interested me. He was of medium 
$ height, of slight, but elegant figure, and his 
j; fair, wan complexion, spiritual countenance, and 
golden locks, 

“Did a ghastly contrast bear” 

$ to the black hue of his mourning dress. This 
\ gentleman arose with a languid grace, and came 
l to receive us; and when Mary named me to 
$ “Mr. Fairfield,” her husband, he welcomed me 
^ with easy kindness. 

3 We then took our places at the table. It was 
\ impossible, however, not to observe the expres- 
s sion of profound, incurable sorrow upon the 
$ countenance of this young man. It was impos- 
$ sible not to wonder how Mary herself could 
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preserve any remnant of cheerfulness by the ; 
side of this heart-crushing despair. It seemed ; 
too deep, too great to leave him a thought of j 
struggling against it, or concealing it. Yet, j 
habitual politeness, feelings of hospitality, or j 
benevolence, made him very kindly attentive to ] 
me; and I never saw anything so sad, so moving ; 
to tears, as his smile. Indeed, I was already < 
beginning to be painfully, strongly, interested j 
in this young gentleman—more strongly than Ij 
like to be in man, woman, or child, over whose j 
destiny I can exert no control for their happi- \ 
ness. And when I turned from his wan, spiritual j 
countenance, to that of Mary, at the head of the \ 
table, I thought that her happy, youthful face, 
so full of health, intelligence, and cheerful bon - j 
hommie , must exercise a wholesome, if an unseen, > 
influence upon her suffering companion. J 

An incident that occurred that evening, further } 
excited my wonder and interest. We had left \ 
the supper table, which was cleared away, and \ 
gathered around the fire, which had been replen- J 
ished, and glowed brightly, when a knock at the \ 
front-door was heard, and soon after the parlor- J 
door was opened, and an old man stood within j 
it. \ 

He was very tall, very broad-shouldered; but \ 
stooping, either with sorrow or infirmity. He j 
was clothed in deep mourning—his left hand 
leaned heavily on a stout, gold-headed cane, \ 
while with his right hand he tremblingly lifted 5 
from his venerable head his hat, which he held j 
in his hand, revealing by the action a brow, \ 
ploughed deep by sorrow or remorse, and hair \ 
white as the driven snow. There was an air of | 
deep humiliation, of piteous deprecation, in his J 
whole manner and appearance, most painful to j 
witness in one so aged, and, in every other re- j 
spect, so venerable. Neither Mary nor Mr. ; 
Fairfield arose to receive this visitor—nor, by j 
look or gesture showed any sort of respect for j 
him—only Mary looked sadly down at her hands, } 
and Mr. Fairfield said, kindly, but gravely, 

“How do you do, Mr. Wallraven?” 

“Mr. Wallraven!” thought I, giving a covert, 
but piercing glance, at the aged and stooping 
figure standing, hat in hand, so deprecatingly 
at the door. 

“Ferdinand, she is dying at last—come to her, 
she is dying!” he said. 

“Dying!” echoed Mary. 

“Thank God!” fervently exclaimed Mr. Fair- 
field, with the first look of hope I had yet seen 
on his wan face. 

“Yes, dying. Will you come?” repeated the 
old man, as he trembled over his staff. “Will 
you come?” 


“Assuredly. Mary, love, order the carriage. 
Dying at last. Thank God!” 

Mary had hastily left the room, and soon re¬ 
turned with his cloak and hat. 

Fairfield quickly donned them, and, accom¬ 
panied by the old man, left the house. 

After they had gone, Mary Fairfield walked 
about in a state of half-suppressed excitement 
such as I had never seen her betray. She 
seemed to have forgotten me altogether, for 
which I could not blame her. Presently, sud¬ 
denly stopping, she asked, “Dear, are you tired?” 

Feeling myself really fatigued and somewhat 
de trop , I answered, “Yes.” 

“I will attend you to your room,” she said, 
and, taking up a candle that she herself had 
left burning on the side-table, when she came 
in with Mr. Fairfield’s cloak, she preceded me 
up stairs, and into my room, where we found 
the fire still burning, and a negro girl waiting. 

“You may go, Blanch,” said Mrs. Fairfield to 
the woman, who immediately left the room; and 
then, “I can unhook your dress, dear,” she 
kindly said to me. 

I wished to try her, to see whether she was 
really concerned at a circumstance, for which 
she had just thanked God so fervently. I 
turned suddenly, and squeezing her hand hear¬ 
tily, said, 

“Mary, I have fallen half in love with your 
husband—do you care?” 

“Oh! darling, don’t jest. He is ill—his con¬ 
stitution has received a severe shock—he is 
heart-broken.” 

And now I saw by her countenance that a 
great deal of her cheerfulness and bonkommie 
in his presence was nothing more than self-con¬ 
trol. 

A violent knocking at the front-door sum¬ 
moned her in haste from the room. It was 
about fifteen minutes before she returned. She 
was bonneted and cloaked for a journey, and 
she held in her hand a large old letter. 

“They have sent the carriage back for me, 
dear,” she said. “I shall probably be absent 
all night, but you are at home you know. 
Blanch will attend to all your orders—and, 
dear, here is a letter. It is one that Ferdinand 
wrote to me on the eve of our engagement—he 
called it his confessions. It is only his expla¬ 
nation of certain dreadful circumstances that 
troubled me before our marriage, and that 
trouble you now. I have Ferdinand’s consent 
to leave it with you. Bead it. It will tell you 
all you wish to know. It will engage you during 
my absence, and, when I return, you will know 
—the end!” 
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She kissed me and was gone. 

I had been very tired and sleepy; but there 
was no sleep for me then until 1 had read the 
manuscript. I trimmed my fire—drew a candle- 
stand to my side—and, with my feet upon the 
fender, opened the manuscript that was to let 
me into the secret of the “Phantom House.” 

CHAPTER SECOND. 

WOLFGANG WALLRAVEN. 

Hia face is dark, bat very quiet; 

It seems like looking down the dusky mouth 

Of a great cannon. John Sterling. 

Heed him not, though he seem 
Dark and still and cold as clay, 

He is shadowed by his dream, 

But ’twill pass away. Barrt Cornwall. 

I do not know what was the power that at¬ 
tracted me so strongly, so inevitably, so fatally, 
to Wolfgang Wallraven: whether it was magnet¬ 
ism, sorcery, or destiny—or whether it were the 
gloom and mystery of his manner and appear- 


£ I looked at him again and more attentively. 
> There was more suffering than scorn revealed in 
^ the charming curves of his mouth—a mouth that 


would have been perfectly beautiful, had not the 
lips been too closely compressed and the corners 


? too sadly declined. I gazed at him under the 
\ influence of a sort of fascination. Yes, there 

! was more sorrow than hauteur darkly written 
upon that young regal brow. My heart warmed, 
glowed toward him with a mysterious and irre- 


\ sistible sympathy that compelled me to saunter 
\ toward him. (This was in the recess between 
s the morning and afternoon sessions, a period 
| which—with the exception of a few minutes at 
< the dinner table—he always spent at his solitary 
v studying desk.) I sauntered toward him slowly 
$ —for I felt in some degree like an intruder—• 
<! engaged in opposite and contradictory thoughts 
^ and feelings. My intellect was seeking to ex- 
$ plain the mystery of his solitude and reserve, 
^ and to excuse my own intrusion, by this reason- 


ance. Certain it is that there was a glamour in \ ing, 

his dark and locked-up countenance and in the $ “ He is the eldest son and heir of an im- 


smouldering fierceness of his hollow eyes that 
irresistibly drew me on to my fate. He did not 
seek my acquaintance—he sought the society of 
no one. On the contrary, he withdrew himself 
into solitude—into surliness. This was unusual 
in a schoolboy, and it made him very unpopular. 
To me, however, his sullen reserve and surly 
manner had more interest, more fascination, 
than the openest and blandest demonstrations 
of social affection from any of the other boys 
could have. There was evidently something 
behind and under it. He was not all outside. 
Perhaps he piqued my curiosity, or interested 
some feeling more profound than mere curiosity. 
I inquired about him. 

“Who is he? Where did he come from?” 

* “Oh! he is a haughty fellow. The eldest son 
and heir of an immensely wealthy Virginian. 
You can’t make anything of him; let him alone.” 

I turned my eyes on him. He was sitting at 
his distant desk—a single, solitary desk in the 
farthest corner of the school-room. His elbow 
leaned upon his desk—his brow supported upon 
his left palm—his eyes bent upon the book lying 
open before him—his dark, rich locks hanging 
over his fingers. 

“Why does the professor give him that dis¬ 
tant, single desk, apart from all the other boys? 
Seems to me that would make him unsocial.” 

“Why? It is his choice. The young prince 
is an aristocrat, and does not choose to sit upon 
a form and mix with other boys. I say you had 
better let him alone. You can do nothing with 
him.” 


mensely wealthy Virginia planter. He is of an 
old, haughty family, and has been accustomed 
to ‘sovereign sway and masterdom’ all his life. 
He is now, however, in a genuine republican 
school—thank heaven all our schools, acade¬ 
mies, and colleges, are republican—and he finds 
himself in a mixed company of sons whose 
fathers peddled needles and thread about the 
town, and whose mothers sold apples under the 
trees, and made fortunes at it; and, with his 
senseless and anti-republican, Virginian hauteur, 
he thinks himself t above these, and withdraws 
himself from them. Ah I I know these proud, 
aristocratic Virginians well. My haughty uncle 
was a Virginian, and emigrated to Louisiana. 
Upon the part of his school-mates, some are 
proud as himself, afid will not make unwelcome 
advances; while some are only vain and con¬ 
ceited, ashamed of the newness of their wealth, 
sore upon that point, secretly honoring old re¬ 
spectability, and fearful of being suspected of 
courting it, will not seek the acquaintance of 
this young aristocrat, lest they be so misunder¬ 
stood. With me, however, it is different. My¬ 
self descended from Lord B-, Governor of 

Colonial Virginia—the possessor of a handsome 
patrimonial estate in Alabama, when I shall 
come of age—and the heir apparent of an im¬ 
mense sugar plantation and several hundred 
resident negroes—I need not fear to approach 
this young gentleman upon at least an equal 
footing.” 

So I reasoned, as I said, to account for his 
reserve, and to excuse my own intrusion. But 
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my feelings utterly revolted against my thoughts. '< surely that I had made a favorable impression 
My head might think what it pleased, but my S upon the queer, difficult boy. 
heart felt certain that pride of place had nothing i I was undeceived, however, when, with a dry 
to do with the surliness of the strange, lonely boy. ^ “ Thank you,” he dropped the light of his beam- 
As 1 drew near him 1 felt a rising embarrass- ^ ing eyes again upon his book. 1 almost fancied 
meat—a difficulty in addressing him to whom IJ1 saw two bright spots on the page, like reflec- 
had never yet spoken one word. Suddenly a ^ tions cast from a sun-glass. There was nothing 
bright idea was inspired. I had by chance my > farther for me to do than turn and leave him. 
“ Thucydides” in my hand. I approached his J The school-bell also summoned us at that moment 
lonely desk, opened my book, and said, $ to our afternoon studies. 

“Mr. Wallraven, I have a favor to ask of you. ^ My attraction to, my affection for that strange 
I am in a difficulty about a Greek particle. If $ boy was rising almost to the height of a passion, 
you assist me I shall feel under a very great $ Never did a lover desire the affections of his 
obligation.” j: sweetheart more than I did the friendship and 

Never shall I forget the effect of his pictu- s confidence of my queer outlandish classmate, 
resque attitude and expression of countenance £ Never did a lover scheme interviews with his 
as I stood by him. His form was turned from $ mistress more adroitly than I planned opportu¬ 
ne, and toward the corner window against which s nities of conversing with Wolfgang, without 
his desk sat. He was leaning, as I said before, ^ seeming to obtrude myself upon him. 
with his elbow on the desk—his head on his ^ I felt as if, notwithstanding his extreme youth, 
hand, the fingers of which were lost amid dark, \ his rank, and his pride, he wus by some circurn- 
glossy locks, which drooped over his temples $ stance an object of compassion—but respectful 
and side-face, concealing his face at first from ^ compassion—as if, notwithstanding his handsome 


me; but, as I spoke, he quickly, as a startled 
raven, turned his head, and gave me a quick, 
piercing glance from his light-grey, intensely 
bright eyes—a glance dilating as it gazed, until 
it blazed like broad sheet lightning upon me. I 
had always thought his eyes dark till now. His 
skin was so sallow—his hair, his eyebrows, his 
swooping eyelashes, such a jetty resplendent 
black—that dark eyes were taken for granted. 
When now, however, he raised the deep veils of 
those long, black, sweeping lashes, light-grej 
Saxon eyes, of that insufferable white fire, that 
vivid lightning, at once so fierce and so intense 
that none but Saxon eyes possess, flashed broadly 
forth upon me. He did not reply to me at first. 
I repeated my request. He silently took the 
book, examined the indicated passage, presently 
solved the difficulty, and returned the volume to 
my hand. As I received it and thanked him, I 
said, 

“Mr. Wallraven, we stand in the same class 
every day. I trust that we shall become better 
acquainted.” 

He looked at me inquiringly. 

“You know my name. I am the son of the 
late Gov. Fairfield, of Alabama, formerly of 
Fairfax county, Virginia. You, being of that 
state, probably know something of that family, 


person and fine intellect, he was in reality suf¬ 
fering in heart and brain; and I felt as if, not¬ 
withstanding his proud reserve with me, I was 
his necessary medicine. I felt upon the whole 
not disappointed with his reception of me. At 
least the ice of non-intercourse was broken, and 
I might at any time go to him with a Greek Ex¬ 
ercise and ask his assistance, which was certain 
to be lent, and at each interview some little pro¬ 
gress was sure to be made. It was true that I 
really never did need his assistance—my classic 
attainments being good as his own—as he might 
have known, had he taken the trouble to think 
about me at all; but that appeal to his benevo¬ 
lence was the only manner in which it was possi¬ 
ble successfully to approach a haughty, reserved, 
but noble and generous nature, such as I felt his 
to be—one, too, so determinedly bent upon soli¬ 
tude. What slow progress I made, good heavens! 
At the end of six months our acquaintance had 
scarcely progressed beyond occasional conversa¬ 
tions, commencing with a Greek root. This was, 
however, much more ground than any other boy 
held in his good graces. 

At the end of the winter session, a very hand¬ 
some travelling-carriage, with the Wallraven 
arms painted on its panels, drawn by a pair of 
splendid black horses, a well-dressed colored 


or of the B-s, who are connections.” | coachman, and a smart out-rider, arrived to con- 

“Yes, I have heard of the Fairfields of Fair- !; vey Wolfgang Wallraven away. I thought— 

fax, and I know the B-s by reputation.” 5 nay, I am sure that he betrayed some emotion 

“Very well! Now you know who I am, I ^ at parting with me. He went, and I also made 


shall be glad to cultivate your acquaintance, ^ hasty preparations to return by stage and steam- 


hoping that we may be friends,” said I, thinking * boat to my distant home in Alabama, whire I 
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longed to meet again my lovely and beloved } I -went to his room after school, by appoint- 
young sister, Regina. J ment. I saw the boy who distributed, or rather 

The end of the Easter holydays brought me ^ carried around the letters through the house, 
back to school. There, shortly after my arrival, > coming down the stairs as I was going up, and, 
came Wolfgang Wallraven. He was more gloomy, J; pausing only long enough to take a letter for 
surly, and solitary, than ever, to all the other jj myself from him, I hurried on, intending then 
boys; of me, however, he was more tolerant. In- £ to excuse myself to Wolfgang, and retire to my* 
deed, in the course of a month or so, our acquaint- i room to read my letter, which I saw was from 
ance began to take the form of intimacy; and, as \ my sister. But as I approached his room, the 
his character began to develop itself to my view, 5 sound of suffocating sobs reached me, and, 
never, I think, did I meet, in life or in books, so $ throwing open the door, I went in and found 
strange a being. If I had before been inclined $ Wolfgang sitting at his writing-table, his arms 
to favor the philosophy of the dual mind, I should $ extended upon it, his head down upon them, 
then have been in danger of being a convert to | abandoned to the utmost agony of sorrow, 
that theory. Two natures met, but did not mix 5 I never shed a tear in my life. I saw my bo¬ 
or blend in him—two natures as opposite and j loved mother, my adored father, die, and I suf- 
antagonistical as was his fierce light-grey Saxon $ fered the extremity of bereavement and grief, 
eyes and the sweeping jet-black lashes, brows $ but never wept, or felt disposed to weep; there- 
and hair. If any one trait of character stood $ fore it was dreadful to me to see a tear in a boy’s 
distinctly out, one day, it was certain that its eye, and here was Wolfgang lost, convulsed with 
very opposite, in all its strength, and even ex- ^ anguish; and sobs and sighs, such sobs and sighs 
cess of strength, would reveal itself the next. \ as rive the heart in their passage, bursting from 
As his heart gradually, very gradually, un-;> his bosom; and copious tears, such tears as scald 
folded itself to me—or rather to my sympathy, \ like molten lead, wherever they drop, falling 
he would occasion me a succession of surprises, $ from liis burning eyes. I saw, yet scarcely saw, 
and even shocks—pleasing, painful, ecstatic, jj an open letter on the floor. My heart sank 
agonizing, according to the nature and power $ within me, to see him so violently shaken with 
of new, opposite, and unexpected traits. $ agony. I went to him, scarcely knowing whether, 

He possessed the highest order of talent, but $ in his uncertain mood, he would throw himself 
exhibited a very erratic application. If, for one ^ into my arms, or knock me down. I went to 
week, he applied himself concentratively to his jj him, and stooping and speaking low, said, 
studies, the next week he would bo sure to throw £ “Wolfgang, my dearest Wolfgang, what is 
aside his books, and pass into the most distrait, § this? Can I in any way comfort or assist you?” 
ennuyec , and despairing mood conceivable, from s I confess that I was surprised when he turned 
which no remonstrance, no reproof, of the master i; and fell weeping upon my bosom, in the very 
professor would arouse him. $ collapse of mortal weakness, murmuring, 

As time went on, I still made slow, but certain, \ “Yes—yes—comfort me, if you can. I am 
progress in his affections; little and very preca- 5 weak—weak as a child—weak as an infant. Oh! 
rious ground I held in his confidence; though s hold me—comfort me—love me! Love me, if you 
still, in his manner to me, as in everything else, S can.” 

he was inconsistent, contradictory, incomprehen- \ I set myself to soothe him. I spent some time 
sible, and often astounding. If, upon one occa- ^ seeking to console and sustain him, merely by 
sion, he would treat me with unusual warmth of £ reiterated assurances of sympathy and constant, 
kindness, upon the next he would be sure to \ unfailing friendship. At last, I asked, 
freeze up in the most frigid reserve. \ “Is there anything I can do for you?” 

He was, indeed, a combination of the mostdis- ^ “No, nothing! nothing! Only give me your 

cordant elements. As I became intimate with ^sympathy, or I die! I die! without that sup- 
him, I witnessed the most stupendous metamor- | port!” 

phoses of character. A sovereign, overmastering ^ “You have my sympathy, dearest Wolfgang, 
haughtiness would alternate with a slavish, ^ my adopted brother; but will you not relieve 
almost spaniel-like humility; a fierce and wolfish $ your bosom of its burden of grief—will you not 
moroseness of temper give place to an almost \ lay it on my breast, that I may help you to bear 
womanish tenderness. I confidently, logically ' it?” 

expected the time when this frozen ice of his re- $ “Not now! Not now! I cannot.” 

serve would thaw, and drown me with his con- $ I could only try to strengthen and soothe him 

fidencc; on one particular occasion I felt sure it s by assurances of affection and esteem, until again 
was coming. 5 observing the letter, I said, 
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44 1 see yon hare a letter, Wolfgang. Is it from ^ Repelled by his freezing reserve, and almost 
home ? Are your family all well ?** $ insulting scorn, I arose in anger and left him. 

His eyes flew wildly around, and fell upon the ^ That night, as I was in my room alone, he sud- 
letter. He sprang from me, stung to sudden $ denly entered, and throwing his arms around me, 
strength, and, seizing it, tore it into atoms, and £ strained me to his bosom, almost distractedly, 
flung it from the window, exclaiming, furiously, $ saying, 

while his grey eyes blazed with intolerable light, ^ “Bear with me, Fairfield! I could not sleep 
“By heaven*if it were me! if it were me! that $ with an estrangement between us. Bear with 
which I deserved and had a right to, I would $ me. 1 am not always the same. I am an embo- 
eeize and make my own though Satan himself > died war! I am not always myself!” % 

with all his legions stood between!” \ The tender, the childish weakness certainly 

44 Is this, then, a matter of property, Wolf- ^ possessed him now. I thought—I wished I knew 
gang ?*’ $ which was his proper self, and which was the 

“Property! Property!” he echoed, with bit- * other one—whether the haughty, regnant scorn- 
terest scorn. “Do you suppose that all the i ful spirit, or whether the tender, loving, almost 
money, all the ‘property* in the world is worth \ infantile nature, was his own peculiar self. I did 
one such tear of blood as the millions my heart $ not like to be hugged by a boy, either. I never 
has dropped to-night? No,** he added, with | did. There is a physical repulsion about the 
contemptuous coolness, “it is not ‘property.’ ” i* thing; and I felt the antipathy then, even when 
“Wolfgang,” I said, softly, “I have been un- the affections of my soul moved so strongly to- 
just to fancy for an instant that such a cause i ward him. I returned his embrace in a hurried 
could produce such a terrible effect; but what is $ manner, and then released him, loving him a 
it, then, my brother?” i hundred times more comfortably, after he had 

“Ah! a matter of heart and soul, of life and S withdrawn his arms from around my waist, than 
immortality, of heaven and hell—leave me! I \ I did while they encircled me; but then I pos- 
am distracted, delirious—leave me! You see \ sessed a cold, he an ardent temperament. He left 
that I am mad!” > me seemingly the happier for our reconciliation. 

“Can I not serve you in any manner, Wolf- \ I certainly was. For the next week or so, the 
gang?” i prince was in the ascendant, and it was perilous 

“No! in no way, but in leaving me alone. \ to any one's self-esteem to approach his highness. 
Some day, perhaps, I will tell you something— * One day, however, when he seemed unusually 


not now.” 5 gloomy, I took his hand and said, 

I reluctantly left the room, my thoughts still 5 “Wolfgang, it is useless to try to disguise the 
continuing absorbed in Wolfgang and dwelling J fact,, or conceal it from one who loves you as well 


upon his woe. $ as I do—there is a secret sorrow preying on your 

To have seen him the next morning, no one > breast, eating your heart out—an arrow can- 
could believe it possible that he would ever, | kering in your festering bosom—let the hand of 
under any circumstances, have yielded to such $ friendship, of brotherly love, draw it out and 
a tempest of grief, or abandoned himself to such ^ dress the wound.” 

a more than womanish weakness. Dark, erect, * I had better left him alone. He turned on me 
haughty, reserved, he seemed, even to me, quite $ a look of haughty indignation, and said, in a 
inaccessible. My affection for him was so great, $ tone of withering scorn, 

my wish to do him good so importunate, that, in | “ ‘A secret sorrow—a festering wound;* what 

a few days, I re-essayed to do so. $ verbal prettiness! And then the idea—are you, 

We had been sauntering through the lawn | perchance, a reader of romances, sir?” 
together. We sat down on a bench under the | I was nettled, more especially as I had only 
shade of an oak tree. He fell into silence—into \ my own officious impertinence to blame for the 
gloom. I thought that now was a favorable ij affront; but people will take vengeance on any 
opportunity. His hands were folded and his 
eyes bent in abstraction upon a ring, which he 
then evidently saw not, on his little finger. 

“Of what are you thinking, Wolfgang?” I 
asked. He started, turned, flashed on me a \ tion, to wit: that ‘where there is much mystery 
broad blaze of sheet lightning from his grey < there is more guilt.* ” 

eyes, and replied with a sneer, | Again the broad sheet lightning of his grey 

“I was thinking whether the coral, or the tur- £ eyes blazed forth consumingly upon my face, 
quoise, made the prettiest seal ring!” * and he turned white—white as the ashes of an 


s one before their own dear selves—so I answered 
[ him angrily, 

I “Yes! I am an occasional reader of romances, 
s and they teach me, at least, one lesson of discre- 
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intensely burning coal. I never saw such a din- s Every one likes upon occasion to find them- 
bolical countenance, in all my life before, nor $ selves an object of interest, especially every one 
Lave I since. He started from me, and for days $ who like me had sadly missed parental affection 
I saw nothing of him; he was ill, or sullen, in s and solicitude. I had no objection to be petted, 
his own room. Thus ended my last attempt to j coddled and indulged. I was easily persuaded 
win his confidence, but not our friendship, which i to give up the contemplated seclusion and mo- 
such typhoons of passion seemed to shake only to < notony of the University for twelve months of 
strengthen. $ pleasing travel-variety. # 

The summer session was soon over, and we j I pass over the incidents of my year of travel, 
were going home, not again to return to school, j as they have little to do with the subject of my 
but to enter college. When we were about to \ story, with one exception, to wit: I found, on 
take leave of each other, Wolfgang gave way to l visiting the plantation of my old bachelor undo 
his impulsive and passionate nature, and em-£ in East Feliciana, that he had just taken unto liim- 
braced me cordially again and again, saying, in ^ self a wife—a circumstance that might seriously 
excuse for his emotion, $ affect my future in one very important respect, 

“We part, Fairfield! We shall never meet s reduce my prospects from those of a millionaire 
again, probably, in this world. I am not going $ to that of a man of very modest competence, such 
to return here. I am going to college.” i: as my moderate patrimony would afford. How- 

I was very much affected at his manner. I $ ever, the discovery of the fact had no effect upon, 
was surprised, also, at his announcement. i; my mind beyond exciting my mirthfulness at 

“Going to college? What college are you £ the amazing secretiveness of the old gentleman 
going to?” ^ about his marriage, for which I could see no 

“To Harvard University,” he said, embracing $ rational cause. Why should he not make liim- 
me again. $ self happy at fifty-five? It was late in the day 

“To Harvard? I was to have entered the s to be sure, and seemed a great deal queerer in 
University of Virginia; but, Wolfgang, why need £ an old bachelor who had lived half a century in 
we part, since we are Damon and Pythias—come ^ single blessedness than it would have looked in 
you also to the University of Virginia.” $ a widower even older. The probable loss of the 

A thunder cloud darkened his brow, and once $ heirship of his wealth gave me no sort of uneasi- 
more the vivid lightning flashed from his eyes. I ness. The mercenary capacities of a youth of 
“No! Impossible! I cannot go there!” > eighteen are not usually expanded enough to 
, “Cannot?” \ take the extent, strong enough to weigh the 

“Cannot—you understand!” i specific gravity, or shrewd enough to estimate 

“Your father is obstinate in his own choice $ the value of millions. All they want at present 
of a University, irrespective of your taste and j is plenty of pocket money for passing fancies 
wishes?” \ and follies. 

“My father is the soul of kindness and mode- > My twelve months of freedom expired, and, 
ration! But, as you say, he prefers that I should \ with invigorated health and renewed ardor for 
enter Harvard.” \ study, I prepared to enter Harvard University. 

“Well! my guardian will acquiesce in my | It was at the opening of the winter term that 
wishes in that respect, and as you cannot accom- > I reached that place, and there I met again 
pany me to Charlottesville, I will meet you at j Wolfgang Wallraven, so changed as to be—no, 
Harvard. Au revoir.” % s not as to be unrecognizable, for his dark and 

We took a brotherly leave of each other, and | wild individuality would have revealed itself 
separated to meet, at the opening of the winter i through all atmospheres. 

term, at the University. j But could this tall, dignified, self-possessed. 

When I reached home, my guardian was \ and graceful young gentleman be indeed the 
alarmed at what he called my consumptive 5 development of that fierce, morose boy, with his 
looks, attributed it to too much confinement and > sudden gushes of tenderness, his collapses of 
too severe study, and insisted upon my remain- \ utter weakness, and his prostrations of despair ? 
ing at home, visiting my Louisiana relations, or \ And could this be the work of only a year? 
travelling a year before going to the University. $ I inquired how long he had been at the Uni- 
My strength, in fact, for the last six months, < versity. 

had suffered some decline, but it had been so \ He replied, twelve months; adding that he 
gradual that I had scarcely observed it. The i had remained there during the intermission be- 
change was apparent to those who had seen me ? tween the two terms. 

in full health a half year previous. \ “That is it,” thought I. “There is something 
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in that home of his that warps, degrades, and 
stunts him. Ever after going home, he has re¬ 
turned more acrid, morose, fierce, and dangerous, 
than before. That home! What an interest it 
has for me! With what a glamor it attracts me! 
I wish he would invite me to it!” 

As time passed, I diecovered that the character 
of Wallraven had undergone a change, or per¬ 
haps only an apparent change, scarcely less 
surprising than that of his person and manners; 
the wild and wayward temper, the fierce out¬ 
breaks of passion, the morose surliness was gone 
or governed; the fitful, loving, tender, child-like 
nature had disappeared, or was suppressed; the 
almost servile humility with which, without 
giving me his confidence, he would cast himself 
upon my sympathy for support—fits of feeble¬ 
ness, or idiocy, that almost fatally bewrayed 
his nobler nature, were utterly sunk, and the 
haughty, the regnant spirit had risen upon it. 
There was an air of regal beauty, of command¬ 
ing grace, in his person and manner, such as I 
have never since seen in but one other man. 
The prince had certainly gained the permanent 
ascendency, and now governed the whole inner 
kingdom, once so discordant, conflicting, and 
rebellious. 

And yet—yet—there were times when certain 
gleams from his eyes seemed to warn me that 
all that was worst and most dangerous in his 
character was not dead, but sleeping, and gather- 
ing gigantic strength in repose—that some day, 


and under some circumstance, the fiend within 
him might break out with terrible and destroying 
fury. 

Our mutual esteem and affection constantly 
increased. He was my confidant at least, and 
if I were not his, my more matured reason con¬ 
vinced me that it was because the secrets of his 
bosom, whatever they were, could not be im¬ 
parted, but he compensated me by the most 
devoted affection. 

At the end of the term, I invited—besought— 
him to accompany me home; but he declined the 
visit. I thought that he might possibly return 
the courtesy by a similar invitation to me, which 
en passant I should certainly have accepted; but 
he did not. To be brief, we spent a year and a 
half together at college before either of us knew 
anything personally of the family of the other. 
At the end of every term, I renewed my invita¬ 
tion, which he always declined. At the close of 
our third term, as a matter now of habit more 
than of expectation, I invited him to go home 
with me, and, to my surprise and delight, he 
accepted my invitation, and prepared to accom¬ 
pany me. 

It was while we were on our journey that I 
told him my sister, Regina, would be home for 
the holydays, and that, above all things, I was 
desirous of presenting him to her, my “Queen of 
beauty,” my “fair one with golden locks.” 

(to be continued.) 


THE DEAD WIFE. 


BY 8YLVIA A. LAWSON*. 


Pals are the lips mine own have pressed, 
And cold is the snowy brow, 

Though in white bridal robes lies dressed 
My fair one sleeping now, 

And strange my voice cannot awake 
Her own, nor softest slumbers break. 

Her hand lies cold within mine own, 

No lore-light in her eyes 
Shine brightly, and no gentle tone 
Doth answer back my sighs. 

And art thou dead, mine own loved one, 
And I on earth left sad and lone? 

Ah yes, by eyes that look not now 
Up fondly in mine own, 

By dampness on the clay cold brow, 

I know that thou art gone, 

And never more thy lips will move, 

To tell how fondly I am loved. 

Bat dust upon thine eyes will fall. 

And sods lie on thy breast, 

And round thy bed the bird will call, 


Its loved mate to its rest, 

Yet I shall hear thy voice no more, 

Nor see the smile thy features wora 

Spring time will call the roses back, 
And Summer gild the stream, 

With music on its flowry track, 

And brightness on its green, 

Nor Spring time sun, nor Summer rain, 
Gan bid thy roees bloom again. 

Yet shall I not, when night winds blow, 
And stars are in the sky, 

And silence sleeps on all below. 

Hear thy soft spirit's sigh, 

And feel thy presence ever near, 

To check the sadly blinding tear? 

I still will keep my spirit free, 

From every Bin and stain, 

That I in Heaven may meet with thee, 
In gladness once again, 

And I will deem each low wind’s lyre, 
The voice to raise my spirit higher. 
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THE PRINCESS AND THE ELF-KING. 

A TEUTONIC LEGEND. 

BT MBS. ANNA BACHB. 


PART FIRST. 5 

The Elf-King sat in his golden halls. Quoth $ 
he, “I am lonely here. I would I could find a \ 
fair and gentle bride to bear me company.” I 
His favorite page, a merry and cunning elf, } 
overheard the muttered speech of his master. 2; 
He drew near, and kneeling, said, “I have seen | 
a fair and gentle maiden, oh! my king, who ^ 
would be a fitting mate for thee.” } 

The Elf-King fixed his bright eyes on the ^ 
page. “Who is the maiden? When and where 5 
didst thou see her?’ he said. j 

“She is the daughter of Prince Alberic,” re- j 
plied the elfin page. “I meet her in the forest, j 
where she gathers wild flowers, and on the brown j 
hills, where she goes forth to hunt the dappled j 
roe. Her princely birth and glorious beauty 3 
make her a fitting bride, even for the Elf-King. 
Her tresses are of silky gold, her eyes blue as: 
the sky-tinted sapphire; her lips are living: 
rubies, and her voice is soft and sweet as the ■ 
flow of the summer brooklet. She hath a kind : 
heart and a keen wit; her songs would charm 
the dullest ear, her smile would warm the coldest J 
bosom, and her presence would make thy lonely ; 
palace into a joyful home.” 

The Elf-King cast his eyes downward, and j 
pondered on the words of the page. 


PART SECOND. 

Faib Emma sat on her palfrey, but ere she \ 
rode away, she turned to listen to the parting J 
words of her ancient nurse, Gunhilda, who stood \ 
beside her, looking pale and sad. ] 

“Sweet princess, if thou wilt join the chase ! 
to-day, beware of the Elfin Hill. Do not stop J 
to rest under the Blasted Oak—and oh 1 be sure j 
not to cross the Fairy Brook.” \ 

“Have no fears for me, my darling nurse,” j 
said the princess, smiling kindly—and bending j 
from her saddle, she pressed her rosy lips to the \ 
uplifted brow of the old woman. “ Have no j 
fears for me. Sir Rupert rides beside me, and j 
I am safe from peril or alarm, from mortal man J 
or elfin sprite, with him for a guardian.” j 

The color deepened on Sir Rupert’s cheek,* 
44 


and his heart beat joyfully; but Gunhilda sighed 
and shook her head. 

With careless laugh and gleeful word, the 
merry hunt rode away, qnd the old nurse was 
left standing alone before the castle gate. She 
looked after the retreating band, and sighed 
again. 

“Young heads and young hearts,” muttered 
she, “why docs wisdom never come to woman 
until it is too late to profit by it? I fear me 
much some evil will befall my darling. My 
dreams last night were of ill portent. I would 
she had remained at home to-day! When dan¬ 
ger is abroad, a noble maiden’s safest place is 
in her father’s hall. But he is a brave and 
loyal knight who rides beside her. Ere evil hap 
betide the princess, Sir Rupert will be slain.” 

And slowly and sorrowfully, Gunhilda re¬ 
entered the castle. 


PART THIRD. 

“A STAG of ten” had breathed his last The 
forest shadows were falling eastward. But for 
many a mile the gallant stag had raced over holt 
and hill, and in the ardor of the chase, no one 
noted the way he took. He died beneath the 
Blasted Oak, beside the Fairy Brook. 

Fair Emma, rejecting the knife which the 
chief huntsman, kneeling, offered to her hand— 
sat still upon her panting steed; and while the 
huntsman flung to the eager hounds their bleed¬ 
ing quarry, she looked carelessly around. Upon 
the farther bank of the rivulet, she espied some 
object that glittered in the sun. W’hat oould it 
be? The little brook was scarcely three paces 
in width—three stepping-stones lay in the clear 
waters. Forgetful of Gunhilda’s caution, the 
princess sprang to the ground, and bounded 
lightly across the stream. A golden carcanet 
studded with jewels, lay before her—she stooped 
to seize the sparkling prize—the earth opened 
at her feet—(wo gigantic arms extended them¬ 
selves from the chasm, and clasped her slender 
waist. She swooned with terror—and down¬ 
ward to the Golden Halls sank the lady and the 
Elf-King. 
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PART FOURTH. 

Wild and wonderful was the scene that met 
the opening eyes of the lovely captive. 

She lay on a golden couch—golden was the 
lofty roof above her, golden the polished walls, 
golden the massive portals, and golden the 
gleaming floor. From golden vases arose the 
fragrant smoke of precious gums, and refreshing 
to the dazzled sight was the repose afforded by 
that misty veil. For from the glittering walls, 
hong pictures wrought by elfin skill of many- 
tinted gems; and suspended from the centre of 
the vaulted ceiling swung a glorious Carbuncle, 
shedding around, forever and forever, the radi¬ 
ance of a summer noon; and polished gold and 
rainbow gem, burned and sparkled in the magic 
light. 

The Elf-King noted the astonished gaze of the 
princess, as her eyes wandered from splendor to 
splendor. “All these shall be thine, fairest,” 
he said, “if thou wilt be my bride.” 

“Thy treasures tempt not me,” replied the 
princess. “I better love my father's hall, with 
its dim old tapestry, and its floors of stone strewn 
with rushes, or sprigs of the mountain fir.’* 

The Elf-King respectfully took the lady’s hand 
in his. “Come see my garden,” said he—and as 
he spoke, the portal turned on its golden hinges, 
making soft music as it moved. 

The garden lay in a valley, encircled by hills 
whose tops seemed to support the clouds. And 
if the hall had been a wonderful sight, truly the 
garden was more wonderful still. The tree- 
trunks were shaped of silver and gold, the leaves 
were of emeralds. Cherries were carved from 
the red garnet, citrons from the yellow topaz, 
plums were formed of amethyst and chrysoprase, 
and like drops of frozen wine, hung clusters of 
grapes, whose tints displayed the changeful 
sheen of the opaL Over a sparry grotto climbed 
trumpet-flowers of scarlet coral, and near them, 
forget-me-nots of the azure turquoise. The 
snowberry-balls were pearls; the roses, rubies; 
for every flower that blooms on earth, a jewel 
sparkled in the magic garden; and high in the 
midst of these floral mockeries, (as different from 
real flowers as grandeur is from peace) a foun¬ 
tain of quick-silver threw its bright rain into the 
air. 

“All these shall be thine,” quoth the Elf-King, 
“if thou wilt content thyself to tarry here.” 

“I covet them not,” replied the princess, 
“ and I could not content myself to tarry here. 
I tremble amid these unnatural splendors, the 
work of elvish skill. I better love the breath 
of the breezy hills, and the beauty of the forest 
flowers.” 
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“And I will be thine,” said the Elf-King, 
throwing himself at her feet. “I will make 
thee queen of my broad domains, mistress of 
all my treasures, my elves shall be thy subjects, 
and toil for thy delight.” 

“I wiU not tarry,” said the princess, “and I 
never wiU wed with thee. I seek not to share 
thy elfin throne, nor desire to govern thy elfin 
subjects. I had rather dwell on the dark moun¬ 
tain where Rupert’s castle stands.” 

The Elf-King was enraged. “Methinks,” said 
he, sneeringly, “that maiden’s pride must soar 
upon humble wing, who would stoop to wed a 
mortal knight, when wooed to be the Elf-King’s 
bride.” 

Red flushed the cheek, bright flashed the eye 
of the insulted maiden; and even the Elf-King 
quailed before her glance of indignant scorn. 

“That mortal knight was nobly born and 1 
gently bred,” said she. “He would not stoop 
to a deed of treachery, nor clasp an unwilling 
hand.” She drew down her veil to hide her 
tears, and then she wept without restraint. 


PART FIFTH. 

Days came and went. Full heavily a captive’s 
time goes by. Dim grew fair Emma’s dark-blue 
eyes, and pale her blooming cheeks. And every 
day the Elfin-King more dearly prized the noble 
maiden. By deep respect and courteous speech 
he sought to win her trust; he strove to please 
with fair and costly gifts, to woo her love by 
showing how much he loved her; and sought to 
fulfil her every wish, save one—for liberty. But 
still to all his flattering words, the princess made 
but one reply, 

“I pine to sec again the flowers of my native 
forests, and to breathe again the upper air.” 

“Thy wishes are my bosom’s law, sweet prin¬ 
cess,” one day replied the Elf-King, placing at 
her feet a golden basket filled with dewy, odor¬ 
ous, living flowers. “Lo! here are flowers like 
those that grow in the garden of thy home. In 
yonder field I sowed the seeds; I watched the 
growth of the plants, I screened them from heat, 
I fenced them from cold, and now the fragrant 
blossoms have unfolded, an offering meet for 
thee, the fairest flower of all. And weep no 
more for loneliness; receive this wand of ivory— 
touch thy flowers with it, and whatever shape 
thou callest shall stand before thee.” 

“ Oh, happy words!—a thought of hope flashed 
quickly across her mind, and she smiled graci¬ 
ously on the enamored Elf-King. It was the 
first smile she had ever vouchsafed him. 

“ Thy flowers are marvelously fair,” she said—. 
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“and well their bright array, if transformed into 
shapes of knights and ladies, might grace a royal 
bridal. Thinkest thou not so?” 

The Elf-King assented joyfully. 

“Go,” said the princess, giving him another 
bewildering smile—“go, count how many flowers 
there be left in thy garden. But look thou bring 
the number truly, or seek no grace from me.” 

Quick went the hope-deluded lover to do the 
lady's bidding. Left alone, she grasped the 
wand, she touched a flower—a blackbird sprang 
from the opening petals, and fluttered round her. 

“Hasten, dear bird! fly to Sir Rupert. Tell 
him that Emma is faithful; bid him come without 
delay to the Blasted Oak beside the Fairy Brook. 
But warn him not to cross the stream.” 

Up rose the bird—fair Emma's eyes pursued 
his airy journey. Alas! a hawk was hovering 
in the air, and swooped upon the luckless mes¬ 
senger. 

Again she grasped the ivory wand—again she 
tried the spell—and lo! from the cup of the 
flower crept forth a buzzing bee. 

“ Haste, pretty bee! fly to Sir Rupert—tell him 
Emma loves orfly him. Bid him seek the Blasted 
Oak beside the Fairy Brook, but warn him not 
to cross the stream.” 

Off flew the bee. “One effort more to regain 
my freedom!” She touched another flower— 
“Be thou a steed, with saddle, girth, stirrup \ 
and rein ?” 5 

Well wrought the charm! Instantly the paw- j 
ing hoofs rang on the golden floor. Fair Emma ; 
seized the bridle, and led the steed through the 5 
open portal. With keen and carefbl eye she } 
scanned the stony track which wound up the j 
steep hill-side. Far above her, darkly outlined j 
against the clear blue sky, rose the peak of the \ 
Elfin Hill. 

“ Oh! serve me now, thou gallant steed. Serve < 


me but for a single hour. Let us but cross the 
Fairy Brook—beyond its waves the Elf-King 
hath no power." 

She leapt lightly into the saddle, but that leap 
shook loose the braid that bound her long, fair 
tresses. Escaping the tie, the golden locks fell 
floatingly around her. 

“Oh! serve me now, thou gallant steed Bear 
me swiftly! swiftly! to the summit of the Elfin 
Hill.” 

Spurned by the courser's hoofs, the pebbles 
start and ring. Not more swiftly springs the 
arrow from the bow, or the meteor from the sky. 
Onward! onward! Half the steep ascent is safely 
won—fair Emma glances back—oh! sight of fear 
—the Elf-King is hurrying on their track. 

Fair Emma had that morning been working at 
her embroidery, for she knew that occupation is 
the best balm for sorrow. In her silken girdle 
she had placed her scissors. No spur had she, 
but remembering the scissors, she drew them 
from her girdle, and struck the urging points 
deep into the heaving flank of her courser. 

Now, onward! onward! lady bright! Shake 
free the bridle rein! Onward! onward! noble 
steed. Strain thy Elfin mettle to the utmost. 
See! see! She nears the peak—she nears the 
Blasted Oak—she tops the Elfin Hill—she sees 
Sir Rupert’s waving plume, she hears his bugle- 
blast—now! noble steed—one gallant leap will 
cross the Fairy Brook! 

Too late! too late! With a desperate bound 
the Elf-King reaches her side, and fiercely grasps 
one of her float ing ringlets, to drag her from her 
saddle. Oh! woman’s wit, be prompt at need! 
Save, save her matchless beauties! 

Lo! Her scissors divide the silken trees— 
her courser leaps the Brook—she is safe in Sir 
Rupert’s arms! 

And thus she escaped the Elf-Kino. 


THE LOVER’S CALL. 


BT MABY W. JANYBIN. 


Coire to me, love! Come to me! 

In the dead of the night I call— 

When barques are about on slumbers sea, 

And the Dream-Angel guideth thorn all. 

But never a dream have I, 

And the Angel pitieth me 
Where I sit by the shore with my lonely cry, 
“Come to me, love! Come to mo!” 

Smile on me, love! Smile on me! 

You are crushing my heart with your scorn; 
Bright eyes for others smile tenderly— 

I pine for a glance so waim. 


Afar in the midnight skies 
How cold are the stars I see! 

Oh! freeze me not with your colder eyes! 
Smile on me, love! Smile on mol 

Stay by me, lovel Stay by mel 
Go from me never again! 

Your white hand holdeth my destiny 
To shape unto pleasure or pain. 

Your love is a guiding star, 

And the world is a moonless tea— 

Lest I go adrift where the breakers are, 
Stay by me, love! Stay by mel 
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THE RAINY NEW-YEAR’S DAY. 


BT A. L. OTIS. 


New Year’s morning!—and raining, raining, 
pouring down, dashing against the windows, and 
forbidding, by even a minute’s cessation, the 
hope that it would be over in time for the great 
business of the day, paying or receiving calls! 

“Well!” sighed little Annie Leslie, “I never 
expected this!” 

“Never expected rain! Foolish chit!” her 
cousin Elizabeth made laughing reply. 

“I mean, that we should have such a summer 
rain on New Year’s day. I was prepared for a 
little disappointment, snow for instance, for then 
they could have come in sleighs—or clouds and 
ice, gentlemen don’t mind them. But a pouring 
rain! And such gusts of wind! Oh, very few 
will brave such weather, I’m afraid.” 

“Very well—if they don’t, I’m content.” 

“I dare say you are. You have grown out of 
such fun,” said the spoiled child, whom her older 
cousin loved as a younger sister. 

“And why, pray, are not you content? If but 
few brave the weather, we shall know that those 
few are very devoted indeed. A pleasant day 
would not have revealed this, and our friends 
will be nicely sifted for us. We gain in quality 
what we lose in quantity. I promise to think 
well of any one who may come ” 

“Whom do you think we may expect, Eliza¬ 
beth ?” asked Annie, a little anxiously. 

“Well, I should not wonder at all if this day 
brought—let me see—Mr. Norris.” 

“Oh, but Lizzie, he is old as the hills, and 
bald!” 

“And are old, bald men to hide themselves on 
New Year’s day, and abjure all friendly rela¬ 
tions? Foolish chit again! For my part, no 
matter who comes, dear, old, bald Mr. Norris 
will have the warmest welcome from me! It is 
the bringing of such friends, at least once a year 
to shake hands with you, that hallows the day 
and sanctifies the custom 

“Oh, Lizzie, some one may come whom you 
will be gladder to see than even ‘dear, old, bald 
Mr. Norris,* for I forgot to tell you that four 


^ “Oh, you are excited now, Miss Lizzie! It 
l was a friend you once sent away for a foolishly 
l romantic reason. Everybody says he was a true, 

< faithful lover, and you refused him only because 
5 he was too—rich! I know you couldn’t have 
^ cared for him, or you wouldn’t have done it, 

< proud as you are! You would have taken riches 
^ and all, rather than lose him. Dear cousin, 
* since I am likely to have no fun of my own to- 
| day, do tell me about that old love affair.” 

5 “Old love affair!” Elizabeth blushed all over 
$ her handsome face and smiled, 
s “What! Not got over it yet? Oh, you’re fiin- 
| ning!” 

5 “No, Annie, I’m not funning. I suppose you 
$ think it quite unlikely that an old lady of thirty- 
$ three can have the folly to actually love a lover! 
^ But I’ll tell you, dear; I don’t believe a little 
chit of sixteen, such as you, can begin to im- 

I ' agine the strength of affection my old heart can 
throb with. Wait until yours has been warm 
with kindness for any one for thirteen years, 
and you will see how the feeling can grow!” 
“But why did you refuse him, dear Lizzie?” 

“ Mr. Linsley was very wealthy, and his family 
j: very proud. I was teaching school. I was pale 
; and haggard, I had not even good looks for them 
' to be proud of in a sister-in-law. He loved me, 

■ \ I knew well, but his friends hated me bitterly, 
s So I would not lead him into a war with all of 
\ those nearest to him, mother, sisters, and grand 
<1 old father. I said farewell to him—but, Annie, 
n something has always told me that fate would 
$ not separate us forever.” 

| “Well, but what happened after you dismissed 
$ him?” 

\ “ They all went to Europe, and took a villa in 

< Italy. Very often—about every year indeed—a 
£ rumor of his engagement to some lady or other, 
\ Italian, English, German, American, French, 
\ reached me, but not one of them ever gave me 
5 five minutes* pain. I have felt strangely confi- 
s dent of him. His family is now broken up, they 
s are nearly all gone, father, mother, and the two 


days ago, while you were at aunt Smith’s nurs¬ 
ing the children with the whooping-cough, an 
old friend of yours called. I did not see him, 


and he left his name.” 


proudest sisters. Only his pet, little Amy, re¬ 
mains, and she would consent to anything he 
wished. He arrived in this country last week.” 
Elizabeth fell into a reverie. 


“Who was it?” 


Shrewd intelligence, and girlish enjoyment of 
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romance, put Annie’s face into a pucker of dim¬ 
ples. She could not keep silent very long. 

“Oh, Lizzie, I know what'is coming! I see 
the end of it!” she whispered. 

“No, darling, I don’t think you do. He is 
now poor, and I, by that unexpected legacy, 
wealthy. I was too proud once—perhaps he 
will be so now. Besides, thirteen years is a 
long time to pass over any one’s head. I may 
look old and ugly to him.” 

“Pshaw, Lizzie! I have heard you called the 
most splendid woman in New York. You needn’t 
pretend you don’t know you are a beauty.” 

“I don’t pretend not to know that the super¬ 
ficially observing world of fashion may say so. 
But I was slight, and girlish, and intellectual- 
looking then. Now I am tall, and full, and by 
no means pale. Who knows whether he may 
like the change?” 

“But, Lizzie, he is thirteen years older too, 
and may be grey, or bald perhaps. Maybe you 
won’t like him.” 

“Nonsense, child!” 

“But would you like him if he were a perfect 
fright?” 

“He never, never, never can look frightful to 
me.” 

“Well, you never can look ugly or frightful 
to anybody. So make yourself easy. You are 
splendidly handsome, healthy, rich, fashionable 
—and if he is not pleased, he must be difficult.” 

“All those things are against me, Annie. If 
I were poor, and pale, his generous heart would 
cherish me, but I am entirely too well olf for my 
own good. There—our first visitors are ringing.” 

Even such a deluge as fell that day, did not 
prevent the arrival of many callers upon the 
fashionable heiress and her pretty cousin. 

Annie, surrounded by young gentlemen, chat¬ 
ted busily. Elizabeth entertained old Mr. Norris, 
and when he took leave, she sat for some minutes 
alone. The door opened, and a tall, pale, sickly 
gentleman entered, who advanced to the lady of 
the house, Elizabeth, and greeted her as a stran¬ 
ger, though he gazed eagerly and keenly into her 
face to find in her his own Lizzie He did not 
at first recognize her in that stately, glowing 
woman. 

She too looked at him eagerly and keenly, with 
paling cheek and filling eyes. She was grieved 
to the heart at the change she saw. He was a 
feeble invalid, whom she had last beheld in 
the full vigor of health—an old man grey and 
wrinkled instead of the Apollo-like youth she 
remembered. 

v By degrees they came to be sure of each other, 
though nothing but “the compliments of the 


season” could pass between them there, sur¬ 
rounded as they were by young eyes, and they 
parted after ten minutes’ common-places. 

Not to disappoint Annie, her cousin continued 
all day receiving visitors and answering non¬ 
sense with forced composure; but‘ her weary 
heart could not hush itself to sleep that night. 

The invalid who paid that New Year’s visit 
also watched. He walked the floor for hours, 
chased by furies, pride, tormenting love, doubt 
and dread. 

“Beautiful, wealthy, proud—what have I to 
do with her?” he thought. “Dear Lizzie, God 
bless you! but I must never see you again— 
never! Poor, old, sick, miserable wreck that I 
am, I have no right to expect you to look upon 
me with any feeling but dislike—or pity. Sooner 
than ask you to share my wretched lot, I would 
die like an outcast dog! Oh, Lizzie, those old, 
long-gone days! are they as dear to you as to 
me? They say woman’s love is more faithful 
than man’s. But my apparition to-day must 
have frightened away all memory of the past. I 
could wish to have found you as miserable as I 
am. Then I should have gone to you. But as 
you are—you are not for me! By the dread I 
felt of seeing her old and ugly, I realize what I 
am to her now.” 

A few days after New Year’s, Elizabeth, pale 
and agitated, bought her young cousin, and 
found her alone in her room. 

“Annie,” she said, “poor Mr. Linsley lies at 
the point of death, with not one friend near him! 
Oh, what shall I do? If he had said one word 
on New Year’s day, or looked one look, to tell 
that he remembered old times, I should go to 
him and bring him back to life. I know I could, 
by the strong will I have to do it. But I dare 
not, for he met me as a stranger, and left me as 
a stranger, with the ‘compliments of the season.* 
I cannot thrust myself upon his unwilling heart, 
even to do him a service. Yet I cannot let him 
die uncared for. Children’s instincts are true. 
Now, what shall I do, Annie?” 

“No one to nurse him?” 

“None but hired nurses.” 

“lias he a good one of those?” 

“Oh, Annie, what can any of them do for him 
compared to wliat I could? If he would only 
like to have me, or even passively let me.” 

“Send our own old nurse.” 

“She is so feeble.” 

“She can see that he is not neglected, and she 
is good and tender. Then, Lizzie, you must wait.” 

Elizabeth paused for a time in thought. Then 
she said, “Thank you, dear love. It is good 
advice.” 
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She attended to sending the nurse and waited 
—not long. She was summoned to his bedside. 
The physician had told him he was dying, and 
in view of death, worldly advantages seemed 
as naught to him. 

When Elizabeth knelt beside him, he found 
out, as if in blessing, the fulness of his love. He 
told her that his heart had been singly faithful 
to her, and that until now, he had never relin¬ 
quished his long-deferred hopes. 

“And,” said Elizabeth, as if with inspired, 
joyful prophecy, “you shall live to realize every 
one of them! 1 declare it. I am sure of it. You 
shall learn how I love you. Every day shall 
teach it to you, every hour give you fresh proof. 
Oh, Charles, happiness overwhelms ma! Die!” 
she said, with intense and triumphant scorn, 
“that you shall not. Death is torpor, and in 
us both at this moment life’s fire burns quick. 
You know you are not dying, but glowing into 
youth again! I see it thrilling all through you, 
as it is thrilling all through me. Take my hand. 
Sit up. Oh, throw your arms about me, Charles. 
Kiss me.” 

“ I believe you. Death is banished. Thank 
God.” 

There was a long embrace, and many minutes 
of silence. 

“Charles,” she resumed, after a time, “I must 


nurse you back to health, and the world will let 
me do so in peace, only as-” 

“My wife—my own God-given wife!” 

It seemed a miracle to the man of medicine, 
the materialist, who was trying to cure the soul's 
fever with blood-letting and morphine! But he 
so far forgave his patient for proving him no 
prophet, that he went himself for the man of 
sacred calling and sent for Annie. 

His patient was married that very hour. 
Standing by the sick man’s bed, her hand 
clasped in his, Elizabeth assumed her wifely 
cares with holy joy. 

Annie, standing listening, wondered that so 
deep and fall a tone of devotion, could be in¬ 
spired by such a worn, and almost ghastly wretch 
as Mr. Linsley was! Yet her own woman’s soul 
gave her a hint that it was his spirit, not its 
carnal covering which her cousin loved, and she 
thought of those lines of Mrs. Browning’s: 

“The heart doth recognize thee 
Alone, alone! The heart doth find thee sweet, 

Doth view thee fair, doth judge thee moat complete, 

Though seeing now those changee that disguise thee.” 

Annie found that that deep and tender love did 
not decrease when all suffering was over, and 
Mr. Linsley’s health was perfectly restored. Eli¬ 
zabeth was fortunately blest with a noble hus¬ 
band. How wretched, had he been unworthy 
$ of her faithful heart! 
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Bisters of Destiny, stately and stern, 

Shades on your dark brows lie, as o’er an urn I 

Falls the deep shadow of grave-guarding yew, 5 

Quir ring and sad as the tremulous dew; < 

Spirit-hands fold back your gloom-shaded hair, > 

Ne’er give you smile or heed to yearning prayer, i 

Forth from your dark eyes look sorrow and gloom, < 
As all unalterably earth’s ones ye doom; \ 

Solemnly drawing life’s mystical thread ^ 

*Till it is severed and finished’s the web. ^ 

Three weird sisters. Fates who decree, \ 

Wild desolation, oh, weave not for me, s 

Fold not all darkly yonr ebon-hued wings < 

Bitterly over my heart’s breaking strings. $ 

Weave not darkened hopes, heart-pangs and strife, < 
Anguish and sorrow in my web of life; * 

{father your colors from bright golden strands, > 

Weave light and sunshine with yonr cold hands, 

Sever not early life’s many-hned thread, 5 

Xre from life’s music one sweet tone has fled. 

Stern, dark-browed sisters, whose robes my brow sweep, \ 
Over my faint heart a shade of awe creeps: £ 

Vol. xxxiri.—3 


Clip not my spirit’s wings, unfolded wide, 

Which are unbroken, unwearied, untried; 

Sever not gravely life’s sweet silken thread, 

Till age has scattered snow-flakes o’er my head; 
Changeless, resistless your solemn decrees 
As the heaviest waves of fathomless seas, 

Then, unsmiling sisters, do not decree 
Sorrow, and grieving, and wailing for me. 

Some one has said, that Mercy’s fair hand 
Veils from our sight the far future land. 

Folds from onr vision its sorrows away, 

Holds up the joy-gleams of bright yesterday, 
Gathers her white robes around the dark Fatee, 
And smilingly points to the pearly gates, 

Where the glory-beams of Heaven gleam through, 
Tinging with gold the cerulean blue. 

Till I seem to feel the Fates are of earth. 

Only can suffering there have birth; 

Then I heed not what is their sad decree, 

If the gates of Heaven unclose for ma. 
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HELEN HAMILTON'S ROMANCE. 

A STORY TOLD IN A SERIES OF LETTERS. 


BDITED BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, AUTHOR OP “THIS, THAT AND THE OTHER,” ETC., ETC. 

LETTER THE FIRST. < be faithful, cousin Jane, no matter how often 

Hillside, June 17th, 1857. \ my cheek may crimson with shame at the un- 

It is a rainy, summer day, good cousin Jane, $ veiling of my heart, 

and that is why I find time to commence my < The five years since you went off with Charley 
promised series of letters to you. I have been \ Fosdick—by the way you say you’ve never re- 
here three weeks already, and have scarcely put | gretted it, though he is only a country doctor 
pen to paper, save to announce my safe arrival s in that out of the way town—those five years 
to father and mother, but to-day I have drawn > have all been passed by me in one desperate 
the cosiest of easy chairs to the pleasantest of $ struggle to get married, suitably married; mar- 
windows, and, with my port-folio on my knee, \ ried to please papa and mamma, who have lived, 
I feel just in the mood for writing you. A $ for my Bake, beyond their means, and are so 
curious fancy strikes me—a fancy to make you, j; ambitious to see me what they call well-estab- 
who have not seen me during the five years since $ lished. 

your marriage, a pen-picture of myself. For > I said the years have all been passed thus, 
once some power shall give me the wondrous $ and yet not quite all. I stopped once by the 
gift, \ way-side, in my long climbing up this weary 

"To soe ourselves as others see us,” n mountain of social position, to dream a dream, 

and I will make use of this mental illumination $ I believe I was almost in love. In society I met 
for your benefit. Eight years ago, when I was \ one who was in the world, yet not of it. How 
seventeen, you and I graduated at Madame De ij shall I describe Philip Wyndham to you? You 
Arblay’s together. You know what I was then, s know whom I mean, for I remember your writing 
young, hopeful, enthusiastic, and—you see I am $ me when his first book came out that you had 
going to be honest—beautiful. What an en- ^ read it, and how charmed you were with its 
chanted life seemed opening before me—a path s grace, its simple pathos; how thrilled by the 
wherein should be perpetually springing up jj utterances of a deep, strong heart, making itself 
roses of love and hope, whose buds I was to ^ heard now and then amid the flowers and the 
gather for my bosom, whose fragrance was to s sunshine. You cannot think how strange it was 
surround me eternally. You know, too, what I > to see him in the gay circles of our set, with his 
was, three years after, when you were married $ bright earnest eyes, his wondrously sweet smile, 
to Charley Fosdick and I stood your bridesmaid, \ and his forehead calm as the thoughts of an 
You know that at twenty I had changed a s angel. Withal he wore such shocking clothes, a 
little from what I was at seventeen. Only a ^ threadbare black suit, always the same. It was 
little, it is true. My beauty was fresh and jj at Mrs. Emerson’s I met him first; you know 
riant as ever—still I wore the roses of love and J what a woman she is to surround herself with 
hope in my bosom, but I had found out there I; lions, and then, for a while, every one took him 
were, now and then, thorns among them. The $ up and he was quite the fashion, only mammas 
world did not look quite so much like Eden, and \ took especial care that their daughters should 
I had learnt one lesson, I do think it is the 5; have no opportunity to fall in love with him. 
most sorrowful one a young heart can learn, \ They need not have done this, for Mr. Wyndham 
the fashionable measure of social importance— > would have been harder to win than any lady 
reckoning a man’s worth by his dollars and \ of them all. 

cents. | I think he accepted the patronizing invitations 

Since then you have not seen me. We have ^ extended to him, at first, solely for the sake of 
only corresponded at rare intervals, but I know $ studying human life in a new phase. He was 
your old love for me is warm in your heart, and { miles above their patronage, and he would have 
I know you were thoroughly in earnest when 5 been as little cast down by their ceasing to in- 
you begged me to sit down in this quiet coutitry $ vite him altogether, as he was elevated by their 
place and give you an account of myself. I will : extending to him their condescending courtesy 
60 
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in the first place. He was a noble man, cousin J cherished and eternal secret. Their music has 
Jane. < sounded in my ears ever since, clear and sweet, 

I was twenty-three that winter. My nature \ above the din of life—it will be louder in my 
had become pretty well encrusted with worldli- ? dying day, than the harps of the angels. I 
ness. I was tired, though, of the dull routine in < answered him frankly. I was impelled to speak 
which I moved. My naturally restless spirit \ all the truth. I told him what a strange, new 
longed for change and excitement. For a time, \ joy I had found in his presence. I told him if 
in his acquaintance, it found both. I don’t s he had found me when I was less worldly, I 
know how I managed to attract him to my side. ? might have loved him; but now, style and 
That I did so attract him is the proudest thought | wealth and fashion and luxury had grown a 
in all this review of my past life—that I had s necessity to me, and I could not give them up. 
power to charm that lofty heart, that keen intel- $ I should marry, sometime, a nian who would 
lect, that sensitive, (esthetic nature. I think he ^ give mo all these, and I should try to forget all 
understood all my capabilities. He saw what I \ that I had ever felt for him. What do you think 
might have been, brought up in another sphere, \ he answered me ? 

where wealth and style were less omnipotent. $ “I pity you, Helen Hamilton; oh, how I pity 
And I, oh, cousin Jane, an angel’s wing seemed * you, Helen Hamilton; far more than I do myself, 
to brush the dust from my heart and make it fit 11 have loved you indeed, or rather I have loved 
fbr the pure anthems of heaven to echo through >. the true, high-souled, unworldly woman, which 
ft. £ I thought you were, with all the strength, all 

For a time I forgot “the world, the flesh, and {the homage, all the passion of my heart, but for 
the devil.” I gave up my shopping expeditions; $ me, time and nature will bring solace; but you, 

I ceased to frequent Broadway; I went to half a $ you who are smothering all your holiest hopes, 
dozen successive parties without a new dress; 1 $ all your best instincts, under the silken panoply 
returned to my old passion for poetry and music; s of fashion, there will come, when it is too late, 

I went backward over “the glory that was Greece \ an awakening, I know you better than you know 
and the grandeur that was Rome.” In short, I $ yourself. I know how your heart will cry otit, 
was well-nigh in love. But what was I, that ^ one day, in its passions, its despair, for a love 
Philip Wyndliam should gild me with the refined \ cast away and trodden under foot: for you do 
alchemy of his fancy—should pour out, at my $ love me, Helen. 1 know how you will recoil in 
feet, the sweet incense of his praise? Those ' very bitterness from the rich and fashionable 
were enchanted months in which I met him so s husband you will choose, and in that hour may " 
frequently. A new glory lay on land and sea, ij God shield you from sorrow and from sin.” 
the skies were bluer and the stars brighter. 1 $ I have never looked on his face since that 
never thought, however, of marriage. The idea s night, cousin Jane. For months after that I was 
that he would seek me as his wife never entered j very sick, scarcely able to leave my bed, and 
my head. Candidly, I should have thought my- | when I recovered he had left New York and 
self as unworthy of the honor as I was unfit to ij gone, I do not know where, for another lion had 
be a poor man’s wife. ^ taken his place at Mrs. Emerson’s reunions, 

It was a strange place to listen to the secret ^ and he was nearly forgotten, 
of a poet’s love, but oh, never did sweeter words \ Two summers and two winters have passed 
flood a woman’s heart with joy, than his soul ^ since then, and I am not married yet. I can see 
uttered to mine one destiny-marked night; in an s mamma is beginning to be alarmed lest I never 
alcove of a fashionable parlor, with the music l shall be. Last winter, however, came an ad- 
of Strauss’ aerial waltzes flooding the air, and j; mirer after her own heart—Lionel Fitz-Herbert. 
the silken billows rolling past us in the dance, \ He had just returned from abroad. lie is a son 
like a glittering sea of bright and mazy hues, $ of one of the richest families on Fifth Avenue 
whereon diamonds flashed and flowers were 5; and quite the fashion. He certainly paid me a 
flung, with lavish hands, to die, breathing out ji great deal of attention, but he did not propose, 
their fragrance. With this mirth and song and $ nor though, I confess to you cousin Jane. I used 
dance about us, our souls talked to each other, | all my arts, could I by any means succeed in 
our two souls, in all that crowd, utterly alone. $ bringing him to the point. I can draw his por- 
I say our souls, for the words we said were no $ trait for you with ease. It will not be a Rem- 
lip utterance merely, our hearts forced the naked brandt. There are no strong lights and shadows 
truth to our lips. \ in his character. This is he—Mrs. Charley 

I shall not tell you with what phrases he told i Fosdick. Mr. Lionel Fitz-Herbert. 
me that he loved me. That must be my own* A small, smooth head, with well-brushed brown 
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hair; small, though very regular features; clear 
red and white complexion; small hands and feet; 
short, slight figure, dressed in the height of 
fashion, and an echo-like manner and conver- 
sation, formed, you may be sure, in the best 
society. He has no particular vices; no par¬ 
ticular principles; no particular ideas. Add to 
this a fortune almost unlimited, and the finest 
turn-out in New York, and you have a very good 
idea of the young gentleman for whose admira¬ 
tion a score of pretty women—your cousin Helen 
Hamilton among the rest—have angled desper¬ 
ately all winter. 

This spring I became out of patience with it 
all. I did not want to go to Saratoga, I hate it, 
the hot, dusty place, and I persuaded mamma— 
I assure you it was a work of difficulty—to let 
me come here and stay with Caddie. You never 
saw my cousin Caddie. She was a splendid girl, 
educated in Boston, refined, gifted, handsome. 
We thought, at the time, she threw herself away 
when she married William Ripley, young, poor, 
and a farmer, but since I have been here I have 
changed my mind. Will is handsome, gentle¬ 
manly, intelligent—one of nature’s noblemen in 
short; just the one to round her life into fullness 
and harmony. I do not think I ever saw so 
happy a couple. Despite her many careB, and 
her two children, Caddie is as young and gay as 
at sixteen. 

Perhaps you don’t know that this village, 
where their pretty place, Hillside, is located, was 
my mother’s birth-place. Grandfather Weaver’s 
old home, Oakland, they called it, is about half 
a mile from here. The house is tenantless now, 
but in excellent repair, and the old oak trees 
around it are worthy of an English park. I pass 
a great many hours under the shade of those 
trees, or sitting in the wide verandah which sur¬ 
rounds the old house, dreaming strange dreams 
about my mother’s youth; about my own life; 
the destiny which seems so long in coming to 
me; which I sometimes have a curious presenti¬ 
ment that I shall meet here. 

I had no idea that I should like a country life 
so well. This is my first experience of it, for 
Saratoga and Newport and Long Branch are not 
country. I am beginning to think that country 
people are better than the denizens of the town. 
They have more time to think. Life seems here 
a more solemn, a more earnest thing. Wealth 
and show, satins and diamonds, carriages, and 
point lace seem so worthless when one walks 
under the oaks and larches, and looks up through 
their boughs to the everlasting sky, or hears the 
clear bird songs pulsing downward. Will and 
Caddie seem to me—though their help is not 


>. numerous, and they have to spend not a few 
^ hours of every day at work with their own hands 
^ —to live far more intellectual lives than most of 
^ our fashionable idlers on Fifth Avenue. There 
\ is scarcely a good book, the utterance of a strong, 
$ true soul, that does not find its way to Hillside. 
^ There are some of these whose acquaintance I 
| have made here for the first time, for which I 
l feel that I shall be better all my life. 

‘‘Helen—Nellie—Nell,” that is Caddie’s voice 
l calling me. I guess it is mail time, and I must 
$ run down stairs and see what has come for me. 
$ Then I’ll come up again and finish my letter for 

ji y° u - _ 

$ Oh, cousin Jane, what shall I do? I am in 
jj sore perplexity. There was no letter for me, 
^ but Will had received two, and there are to be 
$ two visitors at Hillside. Who do you think? 
$ The first is he whom I have not seen for more 
\ than two years—Philip Wyndham. It seems he 
^ has always been a friend of Will’s, and he is 
s coming here, he writes, for a little peace and 
$ rest, a little of the comforts of true friendship, 

< and to finish off a book which he had promised 
jj to give the publishers in September. He does 
l not know that I am here, and as he is coming 
\ to-morrow there is no time to tell him. Indeed, 
\ if there were ever so much time, why should he 
^ he told ? It is not probable that he would avoid 
$ me. I am nothing to him now. Is it his fault 
\ if the sound of his voice should rouse from its 
| long trance a silent sleeper in my heart; to mock 
\ me with words againBt which I may not close 

I * my ears; to look at me with eyes before which 
my soul will quiver with agony? But he will 
^ never know it. He will never know that this 
^strange ghost of the past is not dead utterly; 

that it folds its shroud about it sometimes, and 
^ rises up in the midnight with its still, accusing 
5 eyes. After all, it shall not rise. I will, I must 
^ control myself. Philip Wyndham can be nothing 
^ to me. I can bo nothing to him. I will teach 
^ my heart not to quicken its pulses at the sound 
£ of his name. Perhaps our second visitor will 
jt help me. 

I Who do you think he is, cousin Jane? No 
i; other than my admirer of this winter, Mr. Lionel 
$ Fitz-Herbert. It seems he too knows Will. Where 
$ in the world did our Hillside farmer pick up such 
£ an acquaintance? He has ascertained my where- 
jj abouts from my mother, and written to ask Will 
^ and Caddie for permission to come down here 
\ and make a visit. They are too hospitable to 
^ refuse. But he will not arrive till next week. 
i In the meantime I shall have been, seven days, 
1 under the same roof with Philip Wyndham. But 
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why do I speculate on that—my life-path leads i articles of virtu from my own room, and on the 
otherwhere. {table I put a handsome port-folio full of all varie- 

It seems then that Mr. Fitz-Herbert was more 3 ties of stationery, 
impressed with my attractions than I feared. He 3 At length, when I could find nothing more 
is evidently coming here solely on my account. | to do, I went to my own room. There I took 
The probable result will be an engagement. This counsel with myself. I called my heart to ac- 
will completely satisfy papa and m amma in all $ count for its foolish fluttdrings. I bade my fin- 
their ambitious views for me; and it will ensure \ gers cease their nervous trembling. I chided 
me, for life, the possession of all the luxuries ^ my voice into calmer, less faltering tones. You 
that have become so necessary to me. Well—I \ know I told you that I never loved Philip Wynd- 
say well, and it shall be welL I will not let my £ ham; that is, not well enough to give up wealth 
foolish fancies make it all. I must close, to send I and luxury for his sake. I reminded myself of 
you this letter by the evening mail, but I will \ this fact, and then 1 remembered my other lover, 
write again soon, and keep you advieed of the \ I reflected that a few months would probably see 
progress of this drama, whose result will deter- ^ me Mrs. Lionel Fitz-Herbert, and there was no 
mine the hereafter of your cousin, \ reason 1 should suffer my fancies to run riot 

Helen Hamilton. \ about another. To be sure, 1 never could, by 

_ < any possibility, wax romantic about Mr. Fitz- 

\ Herbert, but it was pleasant to contemplate the 
LETTER THE SECOND. $ future he could give me—so luxurious, so free 

Hillside, June 19th. | from care—to imagine myself presiding in my 

Oh, what a morning it is, cousin Jane! Your $ stately mansion, or driving down town with my 
heart drinks in the incense of many such, I doubt jj liveried servants and my faultless equipage, 
not, but to me, who have lived in the city all my j “Ah, Helen Hamilton,” I said, to myself, “you 

Hfe, each jubilant sun-rising comes like a new $ are a girl of sense. Poetry and romance are de- 

revelation of power and beauty. I wish mamma 3 lightful condiments at the banquet of life, but 
could lift her eyes and look out of my window. 3 very unsubstantial as a piece de resistance.” I 
The landscape she would see would delight the $ resolved to meet Mr. Wyndham with calm indif- 
heart of a painter. Hills and dells and wood- | ference. I would not even bestow a single extra 
land, and, in the distance, the bright river wind- $ adornment upon my toilet. I put on a fresh, 


mg along like a thread of silver light. Blessed j 
be God for summer. I do not think I have so ■ 
rejoiced in the dewy freshness of any morning ; 
since I have been here. And yet I am not very I 
happy. I rose early this morning to tell you j 
this. I have much to say to you, but though 1: 
have sat here half an hour, my pen has only : 
travelled over these few lines. ^ 

Philip Wyndham came yesterday morning, in J 
the ten o’clock train. I was busy all the first 3 
part of the morning, helping Caddie; that is, I jj 
put little, beautifying touches here and there, 3 
which she had not time to give. I filled every | 
vase with the sweet June roses, and the other $ 
early flowers which thrive so well in Caddie’s 3 
garden. The parlor looked charmingly when 13 
had thus adorned it with blossoms. I opened l 
all the windows, and fastened sprays of roses l 
in with the ribbons which looped back the snowy \ 
muslin curtains. < 

Then I went to Philip Wyndham’s room. I 3 
knew he would never know it, and so I indulged i 
myself in making it beautiful for him. 1 filled 3 
it with such flowers as L remembered to have ^ 


heard him say he loved; bright, sweet-scented 3 
ones, roses and heliotropes and geraniums, 13 
scattered, over the dressing-bureau, little, tasteful $ 


simple white muslin, with a blue ribbon about 
my waist. Then I twined a few red roses in 
my hair. As I did so, the face reflected in the 
mirror arrested my gaze. It was beautiful os 
ever; perhaps a careless observer would have 
said it was as youthful, but I could see it had 
grown old and worldly. There was a proud curl 
to the lip; a haughty, half-sarcastic gleam to the 
eye which I did not like to see. They had como 
there since Philip Wyndham saw me last. The 
spirit had not grown meeker in the past two 
years, more chastened, more womanly. It had 
grown proud, defiant, self-loving. Well, I could 
not help it. He would read the change, perhaps 
he would despise it, but why should the future 
Mrs. Lionel Fitz-Herbert care for Philip Wynd¬ 
ham’s scorn? 

Just then I heard a step coming up the gra¬ 
veled walk that thrilled me through and through 
with the old memories which rose, ghost-like, at 
its echoes. I sprang to the window and looked 
out. He was coming with Will up ft;om the gate. 
I hushed my heart into silence. I went down 
stairs and stood in the parlor as they came up 
the steps. Caddie met them at the door. 1 heard 
her joyful welcome, and then they came in. I 
thought—perhaps I was mistaken, cousin Jane, 
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but I thought—Philip Wyndham grew a shade $ this man has over me. If I were with him 
paler as he saw me. But his voice did not falter. \ always, I couldn’t help being good. His earnest- 
He came to me and extended his hand. * ness is infectious. He makes one see life as he 

“This is indeed a surprise, Miss Hamilton.’ 1 > sees it. In his presence it seems such a solemn, 

I was quite as cool and self-possessed as he. < earnest thing. Wealth and station look like 
Caddie knows nothing of my acquaintance with \ mere tinsel. They are shorn of charms, and 
him. I only told her we had met several times l nothing on earth seems worth staining our souls 
in New York, and I know, shrewd observer as l with its dust. One cares only to live the life 
she is, she saw no clue by which to guess our $ heaven appoints—to live it simply, earnestly, 
past. $ honestly, until this life on earth shall lose itself 

Now, cousin Jane, that man is nothing to me. ^ and be absorbed in the fiillness of the life of 
When I might have been his wife, I refused him i* Heaven. 

without a moment’s hesitation. And yet, he has ^ You have felt something of this influence in 
made me more than half miserable with his in- ^ his books; you would feel it still more if you 
difference, already. He does not avoid me, at ^ could see him. I do not think I would have him 
all. He talks with me, when it comes in his \ stoop from his lofty height to a poor butterfly 
way, as easily and as agreeably as with Will or ^ of fashion such as I. It would be like the kingly 
Caddie, but he hardly seems to know whether I ^ eagle mating with the peacock. I know myself, 
am in the room or out of it. It must be my j; I could not always live on the enchanted moun- 
vanity that is wounded. We women do not like $ tains. I should come down into the valleys 
to find our captives quite so free and heart \ sometimes, and then I should want the luxuries 
whole. However indifferent we may feel to the $ that he could not give me. You see I must marry 
victim, we do not like to find the chains we s Lionel Fitz-IIerbert. And this brings me back 
fbrged all broken. $ to his coming. 

There, he is going down stairs now. I am ^ “I suppose you’ll beautify Mr. Fitz-Herbert’s 
going down too. Why not? Though he is ^ room for him?” said Caddie, standing by my 
nothing to me, there is no reason I should not ^ side after breakfast. I blushed, for Philip Wynd- 
hear him declare what this beautiful morning $ ham had heard her question and was looking at 
has said to his soul. I know what a look of in- % me keenly. 

spiration will beam from his earnest face. 1$ “Not I, indeed. I’m not sure that the gentle- 
must hear what he will say. But, look you, he ^ man cares for flowers and, any way, I have all 
shall not know this. I will say some provoking s I can do to beautify myself.” 
ridiculous thing; something that shall make him | I came up stairs and I did make an elaborate 
feel that what he does and says is nothing to * toilet. I did all that art could do to enhance 
me, even as what I do and say is nothing to him. s my beauty, and I was well satisfied with the 
I shall not send you this letter yet. I will \ result. When the visitor came I met him at the 
leave it open till Mr. Fitz-Herbert comes. You \ door. I received him with much empressement. 
shall see how I will welcome him. \ I could see that he was highly elated. When 

* wc walked into the parlor together, Philip W r ynd- 
June 26th. < ham looked at us both with one of his quick, 

Well, cousin Jane, Lionel Fitz-Herbert came l analytic glances. Then an expression passed 
yesterday, by the same train that brought Philip \ over his face which made me angry. It seemed 
Wyndham a week before. You shall hear all s to me it was pity. I remembered the tones in 
about it. In the first place you will want to ^ which he said to me, long ago. 
know how I got along with Mr. Wyndham, seven i “I pity you, Helen Hamilton.” 
mortal days. Well, I had very little to do with \ Well, I think I made Mr. Fitz-Herbert’s day a 
him. The forenoons he has spent in his room, ^ pleasant one. I certainly devoted myself to him 
writing diligently, as I suppose, on that book ji with most flattering assiduity. I can see him 
which will find its way to your table next autumn. j: now from the window. He is walking to and 
Afternoons, he has been for the most part with $ fro in the garden, now and then dashing the 
Will. They have taken, together, long drives, ^ dew-drops from a shrub in his path, with a 
and been off on fishing excursions from which $ dainty cane about the size of my little finger. 
Caddie and I were excluded. But I have seen i; His complexion looks bright; I guess he rested 
enough of him to give me more than one heart- £ well. His hair is smooth as the hat he has just 
thrill, yet I am unhappy at his indifference no > lifted to bow to Caddie, who spoke to him from 
longer. I chose my own path and I must walk ^ the door. N. B. When I am his wife I will 
in ii. It is strange, though, what an influence > tumble his hair up. It would kill me to sit 
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opposite to it, day after day, so uniformly < held my hand in his, for a full moment, when he 
smooth. * J bade me good-bye. We chanced to be all alone. 

Oh, I forgot to tell you that Mr. Wyndham i He looked earnestly into my eyes, and then he 
dresses better than he used. Will says his books j; said, 

bring him in five or six hundred dollars a year, n “Miss Hamilton, if I could, I would say God 
now. To be sure, this would hardly find me in $ bless you in the path you have chosen, but I 
silk dresses, but with it he manages to clothe \ cannot. You will have to account to Him for 
his outer man with a good degree of taste, to \ every crushed down impulse for good, every 
say nothing of keeping himself in bread and I; stifled aspiration. I suppose we shall never 
butter. s meet again, but I know you will forgive my 

But I must go down. My carpet knight has \ sincerity when you remember how truly I was 
paused, in his walk, to cast a languishing glance | your friend.” 

up to my window. I shall send this letter off jj Oh, Jane, don’t despise me, but it seemed to 
to-day, and, when there’s anything new, I’ll ^ me, in that moment, as if I would have given 
write to you again. My heart loves, and sends $ every hour of my splendid future, with its sta- 
you its blessing with as warm a tenderness as $ tion and wealth and luxury, just to have been 
when, on your bridal morning, you kissed, t; folded to his heart; jnst to have heard him say, 
through your tears, your cousin, s “Helen, I trust you.” But he went away, and 

Helen Hamilton, jj resolutely I banished this wild longing. I would 
- ^ marry Lionel Fitz-Herbert. This would make. 

LETTER THE THIRD. 5 my parents happy. It would relieve all papa’s 

niLLSiDE, July 26th. ^ embarrassments. In short, it was the only 

Who would have thought a whole month would ^ rational course for me to pursue. That after¬ 
pass before I wrote you again, you fond, true- s noon I went to ride with him. I had never been 
hearted cousin Jane! And now I have so much i> more lively. 

to tell, but I must tell it briefly, for I have \ It was three days before he proposed to me. 
another letter to write to-day. $ The decisive moment came at evening. We had 

Will and Caddie and I are all alone again. $ been over to Oakland, and were pacing to and 
Our two guests are gone. Mr. Wyndham went s fro under the lofty oaks. I do not know exactly 
first. It is a week since he left. We went $ what he said. I was sensible he was asking me 
on, during his stay, much as before. I bestowed ^ to marry him. I had, in my mind, a prettily 
my chief attention on Mr. Fitz-Herbert, and yet % framed acceptance. Listen to what I said. It 
I listened to every word that Wyndham said. $ was not me, surely; wos it my guardian angel 
Oh, his is such a noble soul. I am as proud * speaking through my lips? 

that he loved me once, as if an angel had stooped s “ Mr. Fitz-Herbert, until this very moment I 
from the fair heights of the eternal mountains to $ have meant to marry you, but I know now that 
woo me with his song. Jane, when I saw Lionel $ I cannot. Do not be angry with me. Do not 
Fitz-Herbert in the city, I did not know him. I ^ think that I have done you wrong. Oh, I should 
was dazzled by the sheen of his gold and his | do you ten thousand times greater wrong were I 
name; I did not look into his heart. Give me * to perjure myself at the altar—to give you my 
the country for knowing a man as he is. Under $ hand when my heart can never, never love you. 
# the solemn sky; under the century-old trees; l If you had asked me when we were both in town, 
with the free winds fanning the dust from your \ when the gas-light glowed above us and diamonds 
path, there is little chance for artificial refine- $ sparkled and repartees flashed by us, I should 
ments and conventional disguises. Only the £ have been your wife; but here, under this ever- 
true and the real can lift up its face to those < lasting sky, I must tell you all the truth—I love 
solemn heavens. s another.” 

Well, I saw Fitz-Herbert as he was; nay, per- | I stopped. The influence within, which forced 
haps, he seemed to me even feebler and tamer \ me to speak, was gone. I looked at my auditor, 
than he is, when Philip Wyndham walked be- > Oh, Jane, I could not have thought those smooth, 
side him with his tall stature; his lofty port; his < small features could have worn such an expres- 
cle&r, far-seeing eyes; above all, his high, far- \ sion of impotent rage, or vindictive hate, as 
seeing souL But, despite this, I persevered in \ crossed them there, in the moonlight. May 
my resolve to be the rich man’s wife. “I never ^ I never see its like again. It passed away as 
would, I never could, marry a poor man,” I said | suddenly as it came and then, in utter silence, 
U> Caddie, when she asked me what I meant to do. $ he offered me his arm and we walked back to 

Well, one week ago, Philip Wyndham left. He 5 Hillside. The next morning he left. 
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Oh, Jane, Jane, what shall I say to you? s ' Never have I seen them so happy, so free from 
How shall I make you feel the wild, glad sense jj care. Their souli asserted themselves here, 
of freedom that has been with me ever since ? s They grew tenderer to each other, to me, to 
Thank God, thank God, that I was not suffered $ every earthly thing. They opened their hearto 
to stain my soul with a lie. The scales have s to the blessed influences of sunrise and moon- 
fallen from my eyes. AU the wealth, all the s rise; bird-songs and dew-falls. 1 waited until 
splendor in the world could not now buy my life; ^ there had been time for the free country wind 
my heart; my free, independent self. Out here s to sweep from their memory all the dust and 
where the sun shines, the winds blow, the birds $ care of the soiling town. Then I told them of 
sing, and the dew drops sparkle brighter than i; Mr. Fitz-Herbert’s proposal and my answer, 
any diamonds. I am glad, I am glad. s Mamma was the first to Speak. 

And yet, Jane, there is an under-current of £ “You are a good girl, Helen. God forbid 
sadness. Low down in the deep heart of this £ that we should wish you to give your hand 
mighty anthem of joy which all nature seems \ without your heart—we, who know what love 
chorusing together, I can hear the half-smothered !> is.” She looked with filling eyes upon papa, 
echo of a wail, and my heart joins in it. Not, \ Then, Jane, I pressed my advantage. I be- 
oh, not, for the vanished dream of pomp and \ sought them to give up forever, their city life, 
pride and splendor; not for the stately house \ its toils; its cares; its living for the world; its 
with its velvet canopies, its gilded cornices, its !; worriment about ways and means; to come here, 
gold and silver. Once in life, Jane, I had, laid \ where they would have enough to live in comfort, 
at my feet, a pearl of great price. I did not \ where mother’s vacant, girlhood home waited for 
stoop to pick it up, and now it can never, never \ them. They listened with more readiness than 
sparkle on my b6som. I may go sorrowing and $ I had feared. You behold the result in the 
mourning all the days of my life, but I cannot $ dating of this epistle. Papa is growing young 
light again the ashes of a dead hope. Jane, I < again in his freedom from care and trouble, and 
know now that I love Philip Wyndham; that I $ dear mother tells me, with tears in her eyes, 
have loved him long, with a love that is stronger $ that this is the best life she has ever known, 
than life or death. But I will not waste my $ As for me, I can hardly realize my own happi- 
future in weak repining, I will trust in God, and ^ ness. I must lay down my pen now, and go out 
be thankful that I am not all unworthy of a love 5; among those magnificent oaks, in whose tops the 
that once was mine—thankful that I am still ^ golden arrows of sunset are quivering, until I 
free to cherish one blessed memory, and perhaps $ feel through all my heart, the exultant conscious- 
when the shrouding mists of time shall roll away ^ ness that this dear home is my very own. 
and disclose the distant hills of heaven, standing v Oh what shall I say to you now, out of my 
together on those glory-crowned hill tops, Philip ^ full heart, dear cousin Jane? It is almost mid- 
Wyndham may know my best self for what it is. ^ night, and yet I must conclude this letter before 

I said I had another letter to write. It is to ^ I sleep. To think that since I laid down my 
papa and mamma. I am going to intreat them ^ pen, four hours ago, my destiny has come to 
to come down here next week. I must have ^ me. I was pacing along under the trees, my 
them share the glories of this unrivalled summer. $ eyes cast down, when suddenly I felt rather than 
They love me too well to reftise. After they £ saw, that I was no longer alone. I lifted my 
have been here, you shall hear again from your $ eyes and there, right in my path, stood Philip # 
cousin Helen. \ Wyndham. 

- $ “WhatI Are you visiting now at Hillside?” 

LETTER THE FOURTH. |l asked, very abruptly, saying the first thing 
Oakland, August 26th. $ that came into my. head, in my confusion. 

You will be surprised at the date of this letter, | “No, not exactly, that is I shall stay there, 
cousin Jane, and yet not more so than I am. jj but I came on purpose to see you, Helen.” 

All this past delicious month seems like a dream, i And then, walking by my side under the oaks^ 

I am not awake enough yet to explain it, so I > he said once more words which you may not 
will give you the outlines and you must fill up $ hear; which are only his and mine in all the 
the picture with fancy touches. jj world. Once more my pearl of great price lay 

Papa and mamma came. Tears were in their \ gleaming at my feet, and this time I raised it up 
eyes when they kissed me. I think there was a ^ and placed it in my bosom. It seems that Caddie, 
strange sweetness to them both in coming back, s that keen eyed Caddie, did suspect our secret 
after, nearly thirty years, to the dear haunts of > after all, and so she gave him a hint of my re- 
their days of love and romance and wooing. } jection of Mr. Fitz-Herbert, and that I had 
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persuaded papa, and mamma to come to Oakland i 
to live, and then he came up to see me. I know \ 
the look with which Caddie will say to me to- l 
morrow, \ 

“I thought you never would marry a poor | 
man, Helen.” ij 

And I shall answer, * 

“I am not going to. I shall marry the richest $ 
man I ever knew; rich in faith, hope, genius, l 
and oh, a millionaire in love.” ? 

Oh, Jane, God was merciful. He did not re- \ 
quire me to wait till the beyond for the fruition { 
of my hopes. Even here has He crowned me $ 
with the largess of his blessing. Philip is mine $ 
and I am his. I ask no more of life, only I pray l 
God to keep my heart meek and pure, a fit < 
temple for the love He has sent to dwell in it. > 


Before the October moon has waned, you and 
Charley will come to my simple bridal. I shall 
wear no costly robes, no glittering ornaments, 
but truth and love will make me fair to the 
dear eyes whose light outshines, for me, all the 
diamonds in all the world. I shall be crowned by 
woman’s holiest crown. Oh, Jane, 1 am happy. 
There is no under-current of wailing now, in the 
great, glad chorus of nature—no sheeted ghost 
in the still chamber of my heart. I am blessed 
beyond all I could ask or hope. Has not this 
been the golden summer of my life ? And now, 
at the close of this last chapter of my maiden¬ 
hood’s romance, I must write the name which 
will soon bo mine no longer— 

Helen Hamilton. 


“C A HR IE.” 

BT CLARA MOEETON. 


A (WEST Madonna face, with lashes drooping 
From the level lidded eye®, veiling their 
Glory, a® the morning’s mist reluctant 
Intercepts the sun's warm rays. Fair round cheeks, 
A forehead pure, whereon the bended hair 
Doth cling caressingly—ripe, ruddy lips 
And moulded chin to suit their sweet expresssion: 
This is the lfcce I meet with close caress— 

I, who was ever chary of my kisses. 

A form like Hebe’s—(lovely rounded arms, 

Warm, clinging hands, and boeom swelling with 
The life beneath) I hold unto my heart 
Where love's quick tide doth constant flow—the love 
Which kindleth holy thoughts and noble aims, 

And makes ns strong to walk the world, despite 
The ere while faithlessness we’ve found therein. 

I hare bad many friends whom I have learned 


To love, but none for whom my love sprung up 
“ Full staturcd in an hour.” When she is near, 

A gnat content doth wrap my very soul: 

My thoughts resolve themselves to prayers; and all 
The troubled mem’ries of my heart grow still 
And calm, and beat no more against tho shoals 
And rocks of life. •♦♦♦♦♦•♦♦ 

• • • • Oh, friend I my own dear friend! 

These Summer days are drawing to a close— 

But while I live, their mcm’ry shall not die. 

The holy influence of these peaceful hours, shall 
Linger with me when tho days have flown; 

And whensoe’er in bending knee, I have 
Thee in my thoughts, I’ll pray that Autumn’s frosts 
And Winter’s winds may sjwire the flower of our 
Love, to yield us both immortal fruitage. 


OLD LETTERS. 

BT F. H. STAUFFER. 


Quin simple things within themselves, 
Yet each a priceless gem; 

What wonder that I bring them out 
And read them now and then? 

Not merely for the words they speak. 
Nor yet the graceful style; 

In part for these—but more because 
Sweet mem’ries come the while. 

How tremulous the lines appear! 

And here a blot or twol 
Bat eyes were never made to see 
When scalding tears come through. 


A tear! a volume in a drop! 

Soon shap’d and sooner shod; 

Ah! hors were for the living wept, 

Let mine be for the dead! 

She died! and so must I sometime; 

And sometime it may please 
A friend to weep o’er lines of mine, 

As I have over thosel 

Thrice has the paupaw flash’d since then, 
And thrice has bloom’d tho pea, 

And yet it seems, I scarce know why, . 
Like many yean to me! 
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There was a great fair in Faneuil Hall. In- ^ 
stead of the patriotic or political schemes which ^ 
this old Cradle of Liberty had rocked in times J 
by gone, it was rocking now a scheme of charity; | 
instead of the hush of deliberation or thunders 5: 
of appeal, it was filled to-day with the sound of \ 
restless foot-steps, the chaffer of amateur sellers ^ 
and careless buyers, the laughter of unskilled £ 
money-changers. The spot in which stern old $ 
patriots had solemnly wrought out their coun- ^ 
try’s welfare, was filled with tables full of $ 
stationery, toys, and baby-gear; and behind i; 
these, the grandchildren of the patriots stood, $ 
the aristocracy of aristocratic Boston, and made jj 
bargains, of which a Jew and the son of a Jew $ 
might well be proud. All were animated. The ij 
hauteur, consciousness, discontent, of which ;> 
strangers looking at our Boston belles complain, \ 
were altogether gone; the coldest smiled, and n 
the most cheerless forgot east winds and their $ 
German lessons, for awhile. ' 

“What do they care,” mused Henry Soule, ^ 
“for genuine charity? How many of all these $ 
women would trust their delicate selves to watch $ 
a night in some Ann street cellar; or stain their \ 
fingers with washing the tea-cups for some sick > 
old house-keeper at home? But I must throw £ 
away a little money—ah! there is a new face \ 
and a pretty one, it does not stare at me like the ^ 
rest with their pick-pocket eyes, so I will patro- \ 
nize her, and her alone.” s 

The young man kept his word; and though { 
he went home doubtful as ever concerning the \ 
utility of fairs, he dreamed between his doubts, > 
of the new face, of the new friend, as he hoped, | 
the one so fresh, so true and sensible as to form <: 
an exception which proved his rule. All the $ 
others were heartless and designing. Mellicent ^ 
Hake was only their amiable and most innocent $ 
dupe. > 

“Oh, Lizzie—girls—all of you! I have been * 
introduced to such a glorious man! He took a ^ 
fancy to me, evidently, made all his purchases \ 
at my table, to-morrow he will call. Isn’t it l 
almost past belief?” exclaimed Mellicent, as ^ 
she bounded into the dim and scantily furnished $ 
parlor of her home. The fancy then was mutual. 

Any girl might be excused for a little enthu- ^ 
siasm, upon the prospect of acquaintance with > 
08 


HOLYOKE, 


Harry Soule; he was a general favorite, and 
unlike many who boast this distinction, was 
worthy to be popular. Men sought his society 
because he was witty, frank and generous; 
women, because of his good sense and good 
heart, or his grace and courtesy and captivating 
face. 

“How quiet the city seems!” our hero said, 
some days after this. “Now, in summer, all 
the people follow each other out of town— 
like a flock of sheep over a wall—I saw even 
Mellicent Hake in the Naliant coach yesterday; 
and Susan Loring with her. I wonder if they 
have formed an intimacy, one all sunshine, and 
the other snow. I cannot admire Miss Loring— 
that sort of glacier beauty I love where it be¬ 
longs, at the top of Mont Blanc—not nearer.” 

“Going to Nahant, Hal? All our set there. 
The ladies are pining for you, I’ll swear; do come, 
and break the ice of so much fine society.” 

This plea from a passing acquaintance was 
apropos to Harry’s thoughts; but he demurred; 
he had planned an excursion to some coal mines 
in Pennsylvania. 

“A journey South in August, when you might 
rest at cool Nahant! Burrowing into a coal 
mine, when you could stay above ground, and 
be petted by all the beauties of the land!” 

But deep down in his heart, was another ex¬ 
postulating voice. “Has not the South seemed 
warmer, the coal mine darker, since you met 
Mellicent Hake the other day? And will you 
be influenced by any special fancy for a woman ?” 

“ I w’ill not be obstinate, nor will I fear the 
power of any girl’s fascination,” said Harry, at 
length, and he took boat that evening for Nahant. 

“Humbug!” Soule had muttered at the fair, 
and gone straightway to empty his purse for 
one of the pretty humbugs. “Humbug!” he 
muttered now on the Nahant piazza, as he 
watched and bowed courteously to his acquaint¬ 
ances ; and yet he had given up a long cherished 
scheme for the sake of a few days in their 
midst. Perhaps some mystical attraction made 
him beckon one of these acquaintances to his 
side; in the same mood they certainly were. 

“Ah, Harry! Glad to see you, old fellow! 
Capital place this to kill time; and you must 
have time enough to kill.” 
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“Perhaps; but what’s going on? Who is 
here?” 

“ To answer the last question first, the usual 
number of galvanized fashion plates; feeble 
mammas, gouty pas, and interesting daughters; 
nil be-laced, be-frilled, be-jewelled according to 
the mode. Why they ever brought their finery— 
selves included—to these grand old rocks, they 
can tell better than I!” 

“For contrast it may be—well, and what’s 
going on?” 

“The grass is growing, fish are swimming, 
the great old heart of the ocean is beating 
against the rocks, and the sun has just left 
looking on gorgeous tropical foliage and peace¬ 
ful savages, and turned his gaze upon these bare 
stones, upon these queer, fine crowds of men 
and women.” 

“Marvellous facts, if we did but realize them, 
yet I want more trivial ones now; what is the 
order of the day ?” 

“Dressing, bathing, groaning over bills, ma¬ 
noeuvring, rivalry, and so on — little quiet 
enjoyment. Some of the people tried to divert 
themselves by a fair, but it didn’t prove suffi¬ 
ciently diverting, and fell through.” 

“ Luckily; fairs are a bore; but apropos, are 
the Hakes here tills summer?” 

“ There is a Miss Hake—Mellicent—the Lor- 
ings brought here, with the charitable hope, I 
suppose, that she would fish up a husband in 
these deep seas.” 

“She has refused you, or you wouldn’t speak 
so bitterly.” 

“When I propose to a daughter of Langdon 
Hake, you shall be informed! No, the girl is 
well enough; she is only aping her betters.” 

“Are not the Hakes ^ood people? They visit 
the Lorings, live in Langdon Square.” 

“ They are creeping up—or down. Hake was 
an honest fish-dealer once, and his wife a rosy 
little seamstress; now, Hake is a dishonest mer¬ 
chant, who lives by failing annually or bienni¬ 
ally; and the wife is a pale, fretted, ambitious 
drudge.” 

“Poor Mellicent!” 

“Weak Mellicent! I should say. Why doesn’t 
she take a school, or buy a sewing-machine, or 
in some way earn back what her father’s credi¬ 
tors have wasted upon her education?” 

“You are harsh; few girls have character 
enough to strike out such a course. To confess 
the truth, I admire this Mellicent.” 

“ You’d be a capital catch for her; but beware, 
Hal! there’s something about the girl’s face that 
1 detest. It looks as if she’d be capable on all 
occasions of—conformity.” 


“What a crime!” 

“Common, I own, like the sunrise, and so 
overlooked; but very detestable.” 

“Hush, she is coming!” 

Oh, reader, in this jarring world be pitiful, be 
pitiful! There are veils within veils concealing 
every home and every heart; we cannot tell 
what root of good it was that bore this blighted 
flower, which we stigmatize as eviL What do 
we know of the hidden temptations, the hidden 
sighs, the crushed aspirations, the baffled en¬ 
deavors that belong to every lot? We trust 
ourselves, pity ourselves, are merciful to our¬ 
selves ; let us be merciful to others! 

Mellicent Hake was not a wicked, nor yet 
naturally a designing person. She was capable 
of the sad sin conformity—alas! but this very 
failing sprung from an amiable temper and a 
weary lot. The youngest of three daughters in 
a poor, vain family; while educated to believe 
that luxury, display, and self-gratification were 
the truest ends of life, Mellicent had been forced 
from childhood to content herself witli the last 
choice, the pitiful remainder of whatever was 
afforded in her poverty-stricken home. Anti¬ 
quated finery, torn echool-books, the turkey’s 
legs at table, the cricket at church, the most 
desolate chamber at home; all naturally and 
mayhap justly, fell to her portion. 

And Harry Soule came of his own accord to 
smile upon her, and with that smile to promise 
a better home, affection, comfort, luxury, and 
somewhat besides to give those who had given 
her but little. Was it very wicked to be glad; 
and to resolve that she would help the kind fate, 
and not hinder her ? 

“So here we are in the piazza, and now I hope 
you are satisfied, Mellie,” said Susan Luring. 
“Yet you do not look very radiant; have we 
come too late?” 

“Don’t quiz me, dear; I’m afraid, you are so 
sarcastic. I can’t help not being proud and wise 
and self-sustained like you—with all the blood 
of all the Lorings in your veins.” 

“Poor little Mell! how much you think of 
station! it only concerns us what kind of blood 
is in the soul, the spirit; no matter about the 
veins.” 

Mellicent answered with a sigh. She had never 
speculated concerning true nobility; and she was 
disappointed now, at finding the thronged piazza 
; empty, because—he had gone. 

“She is a pattern for all of us,” pursued Susan, 

: after a pause. 

“Miss Langdon, who bowed to you just now? 

I S^e is extremely lady-like.” 

“Miss Langdon is a little nobody, a cotton- 
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wool doll. I was thinking of quite another $ “ Miss Loring speaks like a true-hearted 

person. You know Mary, the girl who dresses $ woman,” said Soule, evasively, 
my hair?” replied Susan. $ “And the other?” 

“Certainly, I have employed her ever since ^ “Poor human nature! But this project shall 
we came. But of late she wearies me with some jj succeed, 1 am already interested in the moving 
foolish project.” $ spirit: that girl Mary is worth a whole hotel fud 

“A noble project, when we think of her posi- s of ‘cotton-wool dolls’ like—no matter whom.” 
tion and her means; she is another Florence^ ' “‘Poor human nature!’ Yesterday you adored 
Nightingale.” $—no matter whom; and would hardly have 

“ Ah, I see, she has been boring you about her ^ quoted words of Susan Loring. However, let 
hospital, her fair, and all that. It will never $ me tell you, Harry, that Miss Mellicent is like 
succeed; she is nothing but an Irish girl. The $ all the children of this generation, wise: there 
gentlemen will not patronize it.” * is a strong party against the hospital scheme; 

“ If they deserved the name, they would assist $ philanthropists who won’t be led by a hair- 
in any such charity, were it Hindoo or Russian.” ^ dresser; aristocrats who won’t be assisted by 
Soule and his friend, sitting behind the closed \ ‘vulgar Smiths,’ and still others—what shall I 
blinds, heard all this. They could not escape l call them ?—who shrink from the very word 
without being seen by the ladies; besides—Soule \ foreigner, Irish, and so on, and so on.” 
had not finished his cigar. He tried to doze and i “Harry Soule and Susan Loring against all 
grow oblivious; but those low voices seemed s the self-seeking philanthropists, snobbish aris- 
supernaturally clear, and he did not lose a tone. j tocrats, Pharisees, and old croakers in Christen- 
“Oh, Susie, I would not vex myself with the \ dom!” 
old fair: the weather is so warm now; and those \ “Good!” said a clear voice, that startled the 
vulgar Smiths are interested in it too.” $ talkers, and thrilled to the very heart of Harry 

“ So are hundreds of vulgar people—lower $ Soule, 
than the Smiths—vulgar and sinful, and almost { “Miss Loring! I beg your pardon! I did not 
hopeless; let us help them, if it lies in our «: dream-” 

power.” ^ She interrupted him. They discussed the fair. 

“If you mean poor emigrants, I have not \ It came off under their auspices; succeeded past 
much sympathy for them. It is bad enough \ their expectations. They became friends, warm 
that they overrun our country with their poverty l friends: and before so very long that clear voice 
and vice. They would starve and die at home— $ spoke again some thrilling words, first “Yes,” 
let them starve and die here. Where is the use ^ one day; and afterward “Amen,” when the mar- 
in building hospitals as an attraction to future > riage-service was concluded, which united her 
emigrants?” \ then and forever to Harry Soule. 

Mellicent’s heart was not hard, she had wept ^ And Mellicent Hake went home to her old and 
genuine tears over her kitten; she would have $ weary lot of the desolate room, the scanty dress, 
shared her last loaf with a present sufferer, were s the poor, pinched meals. Harder to bear now, 
he native or foreign; but for sufferers in the $ for the great hope extinguished so utterly; 
abstract, it had never occurred to her to realize $ harder to bear because she could not discern 
and wish to alleviate their trial; and besides, she ^ that it was a difference in the “blood of their 
had somehow fancied that Harry Soule disliked $ souls,” no outward accident, which had estranged 
foreigners. $ from her once and forever, the heart of her some 

“Do you hear that?” asked Soule’s friend. \ time admirer. 




SONNET. 


BT OHABLXS J. PETERSON. 


How shall I sing of thee in fitting strains. 

Oh! sunny-haired and laughter-loving child 
Of wit, and poesy, and frolic wild. 

As ever dancing nymph on Dorian plains? 

Awhile thy brow with pensive thought is mild, 
And of a meek Madonna then I dream, 

In minster smiling ’mid old saintly men— 


£ But sudden, changing as a sunlit stream, 

. And lo! a Rosalind in wild Ardt-nne. 

^ Such various nnturcs are to thee assigned, 

s In heart impulsive, resolute in mind. 

!; Collected, firm, for love or couusel given, 

s The bliss of on**, or friend of all thy kind— 

s Oh! art thou most of earth, or most of Hcav’n? 
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HARD TIMES. 


BT FANNY S MIT'S. 


“Morb extravagance, more extravagance, 
Julia! No wonder the men are all complaining 
of hard times, when their wives and sisters 
squander so much on such things as this,” and 
as Charles Garwood spoke, he took up a bonnet 
and turned it contemptuously around. 

The bright, happy face of Mrs. Newland 
clouded, as she answered impatiently, 

“For mercy’s sake, Charley, do you, at least, 
drop that everlasting theme of woman’s extra¬ 
vagance. I’m sick of it. It’s in the columns 
of all the newspapers, and in the mouths of all 
the men. One would think to hear your sex 
talk, that ours was the cause of all these hard 
times.*’ 

“And rightly enough, too,” was the brother’s 
answer. 

“Prove it!” was the dogged reply of Mrs. 
Newland, without looking up from her work. 

Charley Garwood liked theorizing. ’What did 
he, with his ten thousand a year, know practi¬ 
cally of “hard times?’ But everybody said 
that the women were too extravagant, and as he 
•aw the richly dressed ladies of his acquaint¬ 
ance, he believed it; so in order to support his 
convictions that they were the cause of the 
financial difficulties, he argued that if Mrs. 

A-could afford to dress so expensively, Mrs 

B-could not, but as Mrs. B-was in Mrs. 

A-’s set, she attempted, on her ten thousand 

a year, to dress as well as her friends on their 
twenty thousand a year. And in order for his 

wife to keep up appearances, poor Mr. B- 

was obliged to toil all day, live more extrava¬ 
gantly than his means warranted, and at last to 
tail, owing a million or so. 

Charles Garwood was entirely satisfied with 
this mode of reasoning. 

“Come, Charley, prove it,” said Mrs. New¬ 
land again. 

“Here is the proof,” was the reply, as the 
brother pointed to the new bonnet, which had 
just come from the milliner’s. 

“So, if Richard had failed, it would have been 
because I paid twenty dollars for a bonnet, would 
it?” 

“Pshaw! Julia. You know that isn’t what I 
mean. But the extravagance of the women in 

ae aggregate is enormous. I wish 1 could 


recollect how many millions of money had been 
sent out of the country during the past year to 
pay for the laces, and silks, and shawls, and 
even gloves! It’s frightful. No wonder the 
country is poor, with such a drain on it.” 

“And 1 wish some getter up of statistics, some 
sapient newspaper editor, would be frank enough, 
Charley, to state fairly how many millions of 
money had been sent out of the country during 
the past year to pay for the brandies, and cham¬ 
pagnes, and cigars, and broadcloths, and even 
gloves,” said Julia, as she glanced at the well 
gloved hand of her brother. “ It is enormous I 
No wonder the country is poor, with such a drain 
on it.” 

Charley laughed, but replied, 

“Why, Julia, the whole suit I have on did not 
cost me one hundred dollars; and to my certain 
knowledge your dress cost fifty, before scissors 
were in it, for I was with you when you bought 
it. And how much for making and trimming, 
sis?” 

“Twenty-five,” was the answer. 

“How much for your set of laces?” 

“Seventy-five.” 

“There, I told you so!” was Mr. Garwood’s 
triumphant reply. “One hundred and fifty dol¬ 
lars for only one dress and set of laces. W f hy, 
you have half a dozen dresses, and two or three 
sets of laces, just as extravagant. Then there’s 
your bonnets, and new black velvet mantle that 
came home the other day, that must have cost 
a hundred more. And as to the various India 
shawls and scarfs you have, I suppose they are 
worth about three thousand dollars.” 

“Not quite two, Charley. But Richard’s in¬ 
come is twenty thousand at least, and as I keep 
an account of all my expenses, 1 know that I 
have never spent over eleven hundred a year on 
my dresses, and usually not that much, except 
last winter when I bought my India long shawl.” 

“Well, you can afford it, perhaps,” said the 
brother, half convinced, “but a great many 
ladies who imitate you, cannot.” 

“You can afford to pay fifteen hundred for a 
pair of horses, Charley, and keep them at an 
expense of a thousand a year more; (for your 
groom’s wages, &c., cost you that much) but 
poor Bob Conover, who is only a clerk in a 
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HARD TIMES. 


store, and who imitates you, cannot afford it. 
And you can properly spend three hundred a 
year on your yacht, but young Turner, who is 
one of your members, and who is a poor lawyer, 
cannot. And, Charley, another word with you. 
You, as a single man, can, perhaps, afford to be¬ 
long to the club, but no married man can. He 
runs the risk of becoming that anti-domestic 
thing, a club-man, and leaving his wife to the 
attention of any scoundrel, who may pretend to 
love her more than he appears to do.” 

Charles Garwood discovered that his argu¬ 
ments were not on the right foundation, so he 
changed his tactics. 

“You cannot accuse that poor wretch of a 
Howell, who has just failed for three millions, of 
driving fast horses, or of any other personal ex¬ 
travagance. But his wife, Julia, went dashing 
about in her carriage, with her footman and her 
coachman, wore India shawls like a Begum, and 
Russia sables like a Czarina. I have no doubt 
but that she spent five thousand a year at least 
on her dress and personal appointments.” 

“Poor thing!” sighed Julia, “it was all she 
had to occupy her mind. When Mr. Howell was 
doing only a moderate business, I used to see 
them at lectures and concerts, and she looked so 
happy; but when he got engrossed in trade, he 
was always too tired to go out with her of an 
evening, and she loved him too much to go 
without him; and at last he could not find time 
to get home to dinner, and as she had no chil¬ 
dren, and no pleasurable innocent excitement for 
her busy mind, she found at last all her plea¬ 
sure and excitement in dress. I don’t believe 
that she will regret her diamonds and shawls 
and furs, if it only gives her back her husband. 
It wasn’t her extravagance, Charley, that broke 
Mr. Howell; but his insane ambition to be the 
merchant, prince of P-. Had he been satis¬ 

fied with doing a smaller and less reckless busi¬ 
ness, she might still have dashed about, as you 
call it.” 

Charley was unwilling to yield even yet. 

“Well, you will admit, Julia, what a fearfully 
extravagant family Edson has.” 

“Yes, but Edson is a gambler at heart. He 
may not play cards, but to save himself and 
family from ruin, he cannot give up the excite¬ 
ment of the stock market. Their expenses have 
been nothing to compare with their income.’ I 
tell you again, Charley, that it is a man’s ambi¬ 
tion to be at the head of merchants, speculators, 
or whatever his business may be, that has led to 
all this ruin, and not the extravagance of the 
women.” 

“Julia, you argue like & woman, all on one 


side. Our social life is all wrong. Such extra¬ 
vagance in furniture and dress, must be kept 
up by corresponding extravagance in household 
appointments, and all this makes the poor wretch 
at the head of the family work like a galley 
slave.” 

“I admit, Charley, that our social life is all 
wrong. For if men would only care less to be 
considered ‘the best paper in the street,’ en¬ 
courage innocent amusements more, and culti¬ 
vate social life rationally, the women would care 
less to dash at large parties.” 

Charles Garwood’s face brightened, with what 
he thought an unanswerable argument. He could 
defeat his sister on her own grounds. 

“What do you say to that affair of Hr. Leon¬ 
ard’s? I hear that he owes grocers, tailors, 
milliners, and dress-makers. You cannot surely 
complain of the want of social culture, and social 
recreations there. Why their receptions are the 
talk of all the most agreeable people in the city. 
His wife and daughters surely do not spend 
money on dress, because they need excitement; 
and yet, with his income of eight thousand a 
year from his professorship, he is always in 
debt.” 

“Ambition again, Charley, to be at the head 
of his profession. He lias a weakness to be a 
fashionable physician, and to be a fashionable 
physician, he must be talked about, and to be 
talked about, his re-unions must be the most 
recherche things of the kind. When Dr. Leonard 
first came to the city, I was introduced to Dora, 
and soon became her most intimate friend-” 

“I never liked that Dora Leonard,” broke in 
Charley. 

“More pity for you, then, for there are few 
girls equal to her, brother mine. Well, I know 
that both Mrs. Leonard and her daughters wore 
frightened at their expenses. They had never 
been accustomed to such tilings. But the doctor 
had to give his physicians’ parties as the other 
professors did, and he always would out-do the 
rest in the splendor of his table. There was not 
a delicacy to be found that he would not have 
at any price. Then, when their monthly recep¬ 
tions were proposed, and Dora asked me if coffee 
and sandwiches and a few other trifles would 
not be sufficient, the doctor stormed about his 
position, and what was expected t)f him, and so 
on, till the girls gave in. It was only the last 
time that I was there, that Dora turned up her 
nose as she passed the dining-room, and said that 
she believed that people thought they opened a 
restaurant once a month. Dora’s fault indeed!” 
and Mrs. Newland’s face flushed as she thought 
of her friend. 
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“I hear that Mrs. Leonard has had some pro- < Charley Garwood knew that politeness dic- 
perty left her, and that they are going back to $ tated that he should leave his sister alone with 

B-, and the doctor is going to throw up his \ her friend; but he obstinately kept his seat, 

professorship, as he says he cannot live here on ] much to Julia’s annoyance. He thought it pos- 
•ight thousand a year.” j sible that he might be mistaken in this one case 

“It’s the first sensible thing he’s done since S with regard to the hard times, and was deter- 
he came here,” answered Julia, with some \ mined that if it proved so, that—well, he had 
asperity. “Ho will never retrench while he 1 hardly decided, what—as yet. 

stays in P-. He is an epicure, besides, and \ Miss Leonard’s manner was polite enough, but 

will allow no short comings in the kitchen or J so indifferent as to pique the gentleman, who 
table. His brandy is three dollars a bottle, and \ was accustomed to have more regard paid to 
his 4 green sealed’ Moet twenty dollars a dozen. I himself, or to his ten thousand a year. Still he 
He pays his cook two dollars and a half a week, \ sat listening to the conversation between his 
and if she is like other cooks she wastes as much \ sister and Dora, and had to acknowledge /hat, 
as her wages amount to. Dora has had no s at the end of an hour, he had not heard “that 
new bonnet this fall, but I see plump turkeys, j sweet bonnet,” nor “that magnificent silk,” nor 
and crisp white celery, and crimson cranberries, £ “ those beautiful laces” once spoken of. 
going in every day, to say nothing of the game, $ “What a racy conversationalist she is!” 
which he boys for his petitet soupers .* ij thought Mr. Garwood, as he bowed a farewell 

Just then the door opened, and Dora Leonard \ at Dr. Leonard’s steps, after having waited upon 
walked in. Mr. Garwood scanned her neat, but s Dora home. 

inexpensive, dress, critically. When he returned $ That was three months ago, just at the time 
from Europe, a few months before, he had heard of the terrible financial crash, which scattered 
of the Leonards, who had come to the city $ so many fortunes. But the other day, Charley 
during his absence. Dora was spoken of as aj sprang up his sister’s staircase, two steps at a 
witty, brilliant, independent girl, and he imme- * time; and before he reached the top, he called 
diately made a mental memorandum of “fast,” $ out, 

with regard to her. He heard the doctor’s finan- ^ “It’s done, Julia, it’s done. I’m a promised 
cial difficulties discussed, their brilliant recep- £ Benedict.” 

tions spoken of; and man like, blamed the | “You, Charley!” exclaimed Mrs. Newland, 
females of the family for a love of show, and a ^ trying to look as if she had not suspected the 
desire to shine in society. He was unwilling to \ state of affairs for some time, 
acknowledge even to himself the interest with \ “Oh! yes, all a case of compassion, sis; I saw 
which he took an inventory of her dress. He $ that Dora was dying for me, you know.” 
had to acknowledge that she wore neither dia- \ “If you weren’t so near a relative of mine, I 
monds, India shawls, nor ermine, yet still some- $ should call you a puppy, Charley. But how 
how in her plain silk and mantle she had an ^ could you muster up courage to marry one of our 
elegant, stylish look. And if that was a last s extravagant sex, and from your own version of 
year’s bonnet, it was wonderfully becoming. £ the affair some months ago, one of the most ex¬ 
travagant of it?” 

“A truce to your sarcasms, if you please, little 
lady. But if it hadn’t been for our conversation 
to leave you, cara mia. I came to tell you all \ on that day, I should never have become so well 
about it.” But as she spoke, the face that had j acquainted with Dora. Her father’s troubles 
been so bright but a moment before, seemed to j have shown what a noble woman she is; and for 
assume an expression of care and sadness, that ^ my part, as she has promised to be my wife, I 
had now become habitual to her. { shall forever bless the Hard Times.” 


“Oh, Julia,” she said, as soon as the greetings i 
were over, “do you know that we are going back s 
to B-? I’m so glad, except that I don’t like \ 
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THE EBONY WORK-BOX. 

BY A NKf CONTRIBUTOR. 


CHAPTER I. ;j twelve years of widowhood and hard labor, had 

For aught we know, there may be seen at the } followed him; leaving Mary, hopeless and heart- 
opening of our story “& lone traveller on horse- $ broken, to add another name to the long cata- 
back wending his way along some solitary lane,” $ logue of orphans. On the death of her mother, 
but we do not happen to see him—we only see ^ her uncle had taken her into his family, partly 
two laughing girls, far from solitary, sitting in from the necessity of the case, and partly from 


the back parlor of their father’s cottage, in the 
suburbs of the great city of P-. It was even¬ 

ing, and they were plying their needles with a 
haste evidently prompted by a stronger incentive 
than mere industry, while their tongues kept 
pace with their nimble fingers. 

The sisters, Helen and Emily, were respec¬ 
tively twenty and eighteen years old, handsome 
and vivacious, with hearts overflowing with 
youthful spirits, and heads full of romance. 
They had been invited to the wedding of one of 
their intimate associates, and, of course, had 


the sympathy he felt for the desolate condition 
of his little niece. Though he knew that some 
sacrifice must follow the addition of another de¬ 
pendent for food and raiment, yet self-respect 
and natural affection forbade the rejection of her 
claims. But his wife, unfortunately, almost des¬ 
titute of both these virtues, saw no duty in the 
matter, and met the innocent girl on the threshold 
with an air of jealousy and pride. The uncle 
would have welcomed and cared for her as hia 
own child, but it was soon evident that the aunt 
had marked out for her the lowly walk of a serv- 


each a new dress to manufacture for the occa- < ant. 

sion. Oh, matrimony! the blisses and miseries \ Mr. Burt was a broken down merchant, once 
that follow in thy train have been sung and be- < successful and tolerably rich, but without the 
wept ever since the world began; and yet no £ requisite skill to regain his former elevation 
tuneful nor tearful genius has ever bethought \ against the bristling obstacles which always 
him to celebrate one of thy chiefest praises—thy > oppose a business man when he suddenly finds 
wonderful influence on the bonnet and silk trade. \ himself at the bottom of the ladder. He now 
“I suppose Mary feels bad because she was $ occupied a subordinate position in the large 
not invited,” said Emily; “but then she could $ establishment of Bennet & Co., and discharged 
not expect it, and besides she has nothing fit to ^ its duties with commendable faithfulness and 
wear, and father had to submit to an unusual s resignation, and would have made himself and 
amount of teasing before he would consent to get $ family happy, had his wife been a sensible 
these new dresses for us, you know.” $ woman. But she still retained all the haughty 

“No,” replied Helen, “she could not expect $ pride which had been cultivated in more sump- 
it. She has not been into company at all, and *; tuous days—a pride whose appetite became the 
it would be a pretty beginning to make her i; more keen and sensitive, the more its natural 
‘come out’ in so elegant a party as she would * aliment diminished. 

find at Laura’s wedding. How she would look, $ Mary had been cradled in poverty, and its 
Em, standing in the middle of the room, in her $ yoke, though always irksome, was the more 
striped fustian and brogans, with he* finger in $ easily borne. Had she been told that she was 
her mouth!” $ to enter her uncle’s family as a servant, no 

A hearty laugh from both girls followed this $ higher hopes would have been indulged; but 
fancy picture, when the door that led to the \ knowing his wish to regard her as one of his 
• kitchen, which had been ajar, was gently closed ^ own daughters, her disappointment at being in- 
by an unseen hand, indicating to the heartless $ stalled the menial of the house, with “a great 
girls that their ungenerous words had been over- ^ gulf fixed” between her and those she wanted to 
heard by the subject of their merriment. | love, almost broke her little heart. Her uncle 

Mary, a very beautiful and sensible girl of \ was kind enough to her when he had time to 
seventeen years, was their cousin. Her father, s notice her, but her aunt ruled, and was always 
a brother of Mr. Burt, had died in poverty while $ present. 

she was an infant, and her worthy mother, after $ The daughters very naturally imbibed their 
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mother’s spirit, and copied her example; and $ remark about the fustian and brogans, with 
thus Mary had spent fire years in the service of i> the laugh that followed, those reflections were 
three mistresses. She could well bear the labor, f pointed with an exquisite pain, and two or 
but what heart is effectually fortified against the s three great rain-drops fell into the plate before 
power of contempt? There is more hope in $ her. 

combating an army than in struggling against $ “If they could only look into my heart,” she 
neglect; for in the former case one may cut his s murmured to herself, “they would find no desire 
way through, but in the latter there is nothing $ there to share the expected enjoyment that is 
to cut. So our little heroine grew up under in- ^ now occupying their thoughts. If they and 
flnences more negative than positive, all the s aunt would only love me, my fustian would be a 
tendencies of which were to wither, rather than \ royal robe, and my brogans golden slippers, 
foster and develop an amiable and virtuous J But,” added she, “mother always said that no- 
eharacter. And though her tears were most $ body was truly happy till they learned how to 
familiar companions, they came and went like | forgive;” and with a humming song, and a gleam 
April showers; the beautiful sunshine of an in¬ 
nocent heart would break out between; and then 
there were always dark clouds enough around 
her to afford a perfect background for the rain¬ 
bow of hope. _ 0 ___, 

On the evening alluded to, when her cousins ^ and were rapidly discussing all the momentous 
were preparing for the coming wedding, Mary \ matters pertaining to the empire of fashion, and 
was at work in the kitchen, washing dishes, the j criticising the taste of their various acquaint- 
clatter of which, the young ladies supposed, ^ ances. 


I ' of returning cheerfulness, she plied her task 
anew. How elastic is the human heart! What 
a strong swimmer is hope! 

Let us look into the other room again. 

The sisters had retrained their cheerfulness. 


would drown their conversation. They were, s 
therefore, a little mortified at her very delicate, | 
yet pungent rebuke, in closing the door; for ^ 
they well knew, that despite her disadvantages, s 
•he was in every respect their equal; and in $ 
intellectual endowments they had often acknow- £ 
ledged to each other her superiority. Her inferi- £ 
ority consisted wholly in her artificial position, s 
This they felt in their hearts, and as they $ 
grew older were sometimes ashamed of it; but * 
generally checked their compunctions with the $ 
exclamation, “I can’t help it”—that forged £ 
past-word with which so many manage to get s 
by a challenging conscience. * 

The girls were some time silent, busy with their > 
own reflections, and chagrined, as they had often \ 
been before, at the quiet manner with which their $ 
ill treatment had been received. Had Mary re- * 
torted with a bitter word, or even shut the door ^ 
with a little violence, just to show that she was i 
•ngrv, they could have thrown themselves on 5 
their dignity and felt justified in indulging a J 
little resentment. But no, that gentle movement i; 
jarred their consciences more sensibly than a s 
dammed door, and they well knew by their $ 
former experience of good received for evil, how \ 
to interpret the present movement. < 

Oh, how hot are coals of fire when heaped upon > 
the head! £ 

CHAPTER II. | 

That very evening, while engaged in her ^ 

hitchen duties, Mary had been reflecting on her \ 
unhappy position; and when she heard the $ 


“What horrid sleeves Julia Rogers has to her 
new dress!” said Helen. 

“Not half so horrid as the gaudy trimmings 
on Martha Pike’s bonnet,” replied Emily. 

And so forth. Our lady readers can fill up 
the dialogue to their liking—we have no relish 
for it. 

While they were thus engaged, Mrs. Burt 
entered the room with an expression of dis¬ 
pleasure on her face. She passed through and 
delivered some sharp orders to Mary, and re¬ 
turning seated herself by hendaughters. Mary’s 
song had ceased. 

“Helen, what does William Blake want of 
Mary?” 

“I don’t know, mother; has he been here?” 

“Yes, and this is the third time, too. I told 
him each time that she was not in; and to-night 
he seemed uneasy at my answer, and left the 
door without saying a word.” 

The girls looked at each other with surprise 
and curiosity. Young Blake was a clerk in the 
house of Bennet & Co., an intelligent, enterpris¬ 
ing and promising young man, whom both Helen 
and Emily, with a score of other cap-setters, had 
singled out as the object of particular conquest. 
The question, therefore, what he wanted of 
Mary, electrified their nerves, and set in march 
a whole regiment of surmises. 

“I was the more surprised at his silenoe to¬ 
night,” continued the mother, “because I asked 
him why he wished to see her, and he gave me 
a glance which said, * It is none of your business, 1 
and then turned off without answering me.*’ 


Tou XXXIII.—4 
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The mother perceived by the silence and > 


CHAPTER III. 


flashed faces of her daughters that she had ^ The sun rose the next morning—a habit it 
effected her object, and with an air of satisfac- $ has—the busy hum of active life had already 
tion, left them to nurse the bitter seed of jealousy $ commenced in the streets, but the first token of 
which she had dropped in their hearts. \ animation in the Burt family was the sprightly 

From those hearts, thenceforth, all semblance i* step of Mary at her morning task of preparing 
of love for Mary was banished. breakfast. Her face wore a cheerful look, and 

After a long silence, Helen exclaimed, with ^ her heart seemed. unladen of every oppressive 
petulant energy, t $ thought. Had an angel appeared to her by 

“I know William Blake mistook the name!” $ night and bade her be of good cheer? Nothing 
“What name did he mean?” said Emily, with 5 but the angel of sleep. Yet, unconscious girl, 
a slight start. This was a delicate question, and {the day that has now dawned" upon thee is des- 
remained unanswered. $ tined to be the most momentous of thy life. 

Emily, though the younger, was the greater $ Her cousins appeared in due time for break- 
philosopher, and from the beginning had divined i* fast, and in their anticipations of the wedding 
the true state of the case. She had already ^ which was to take place that evening, seemed to 
begun to cultivate a feeling of resignation to the ^ have forgotten the unpleasant conversation of 
disappointment of her half-formed hopes, and $ the previous night. 

was not unwilling to tantalize Helen a little, «; The day passed in hurried preparation for the 
seeing she took it so much to heart. Had she v important event—as important in the eyes of the 
mingled a little generosity with her resignation, \ invited circle as if it was the first of the kind 
and sympathised with her poor cousin in her ^ that ever happened. Reader, did you ever 
supposed good fortune, it would have been nobler % witness a real hawk and chicken tragedy ? 
and saved her some remorse in after years. ij When the wingod pirate of the forest darts into 
“Helen,” said she, in a solemn tone, without $ a brood of downy chickens and clutches his 
raising her eyes, “William is in love with Mary, s dainty prey, he causes no greater fluttering than 
I know it.” $ is always seen in a flock of skittish girls, when 

“How do you know?” replied Helen, dropping \ one of their number is seized and borne away to 
her work. \ some strange nest. 

“I have known it for a long time.” $ Mary, true to her noble nature, forgot her 

“What! and not tell me!” ^ slight, and did all she could to aid her cousins 

“Oh, I thought it might pain you.” \ and enhance their pleasure; contented to draw 

“Pain me!” said Helen, with an angry blush, \ her own happiness from the happiness of those 
“why should I care if he does love her?” < around her. 

“Because you love him,” said Emily, coolly. ' Dinner hour came and passed, and the girls, 
“Helen was too full of vexation to reply, and \ after a hundred twistings and turnings before 
giving her sister a very emphatic look, she threw jl the glass, to be sure that every ribbon was 
down her work, took a light and went to her ^ smooth, and every silken fold right, made an 
room. $ early start for the scene of attraction. Mary 

Mary, meanwhile, unconscious of the import- jj watched their graceful movements out of sight; 
ant part her name had borne in the evening’s ^ and though a smile of borrowed joy was still on 
discourse, had finished her daily task, and seated i; her face, she was startled by the falling of a tear 
herself, with weary limb and heavy heart, in the < upon her hand as it lay upon the window-siU— 
chair just vacated at Emily’s side. $ startled, as we sometimes are at a drop of rain. 

Yearning for social sympathy, she was about $ and look all around the sunny sky and wonder 
to attempt a cheerful conversation, when she was ^ whence it came. 

abruptly and cruelly cut short, by her cousin, $ Mrs. Burt had already gone to visit a friend, 
who exclaimed with a haughty peevishness, i; where her husband was to meet her at tea and 
“It’s bed time, and I’ve talked enough!” * spend the evening, and so Mary, with the excep- 
Mary rose from her chair, imprinted a silent, v tion of two little boys, at play in the yard, was 
kiss on Emily’s brow, and vtfthout receiving any $ left alone to enjoy, to her, the real luxury of 
returning token of affection, sought her couch ^ solitude. Her heart was like a desolate field, 
and fell asleep amid prayers and tears. Prayers s all uncultivated, yet showing here and there 
and tears! must they always flow together? $ great clusters of native flowers surpassing in 
Emily soon followed with an unhappy heart, $ beauty, richness and fragrance all that the hand 
fiill of conflicting and tremulous passions. That i; of art could ever boast. She little knew how 
coal of fire was still burning on her brow ! i. soon another was to enter, to claim and cultivate- 
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True to female instinct, as soon as she was 
left alone, she proceeded to “dress up” in her 
best attire. It was a brief task. Her pretty 
calico black apron and plain linen collar were 
soon adjusted. They were all the wardrobe she 
had outside the kitchen, and had served her on 
extra occasions like this for more than a year. 
Fashions had changed two or three times; but 
like the birds and the flowers, beauty and sim¬ 
plicity, left to themselves, are never tired of 
each other’s company. Mary had just finished 
her toilet in the kitchen, where her seven-by- 
nine looking-glass was large enough to reflect 
all her pride, and had hardly seated herself in 
the parlor with a book, when she was startled 
by a knocking at the door. She opened it and 
confronted William Blake; whom, though she had 
often seen, she had never spoken to in her life. 

He bowed, and said, “Good evening,” and 
vailed to be invited in; while she waited to hear 
his errand. At length she said, with embarrass¬ 
ment, 

“The family are all gone out” 

“I know it,” replied William, “and that is 
why I am here! Can’t you say, come in?” he 
added, with a smile. 

Mary repeated the words mechanically after 
hint, half ashamed of her awkwardness, and half 
amazed at a novel emotion which at that moment 
flashed through her heart; for love needs no 
bugle to anounce his approach. William fol¬ 
lowed her in, and took the chair offered him by 
a trembling hand. He was a noble-hearted, 
iBgenaous young man, and had long indulged an 
affection for Mary, which the cool treatment he 
had received from the aunt, and his suspicion of 
its cause, had not tended to abate. “Love hath 
a thousand eyes,” and he had discovered the 
present opportunity of finding Mary alone, and 
determined to improve it. 

We shall not go through with the description 
of a love-making scene; it ought never to be 
wiled with printer’s ink; and, besides, everybody 
understands the process already, either by ex¬ 
perience or hearsay. Suffice it to say, after a 
few minutes of ordinary conversation, William, 
who had filched an hour from his business, had 
no time to make “regular approaches,” as the 
aifitary men say, but came with the intention of 
forming the citadel at once. After a little 
pause, therefore, in the conversation, he turned 
his handsome eyes full on his timid hostess, and 
mid, 

“Mary, I came to tell you that I love you,” 
and without waiting for any reply, and to save 
her embarrassment, he went on to narrate the 
history of his affection—where he first saw her 


—how he had found out her name—how he had 
tried to resist his feelings, and couldn’t—how he 
had endeavored to get introduced to her—and 
much to her surprise, how he had learned all 
about her unhappy and neglected condition in 
her uncle’s family. 

Mary’s pretty face, as in nature bound, was 
covered with trickling tears, not of affection, or 
mere sentiment, but prompted by an indefinable 
mixture of emotions, the most prominent of 
which was a tremulous joy that she feared was 
too excessive. What wonder? Her ears had 
never listened to such professions before, and 
her heart, which was made up of yearning amia¬ 
bilities, had never known what it was to be bo 
loved away from her mother’s bosom, and it 
bounded at once with a violence of attachment 
toward her confessed lover; and like a brave- 
hearted, honest girl, she told him so, without 
any periphrastic figures of speech. The contract 
completed, it was ratified, and “sealed” in the 
approved way; and William took his departure 
with no unelastic step, though he dragged a 
“lengthening chain behind.” 

Mary retired to her little kitchen, the scene of 
many toils and tears, and seated herself there 
that the contrast of her present joy might be the 
sweeter. Wherever she looked a rainbow was 
before her! She peeped into her looking-glass 
to see if she could divine the reason for William’* 
love—and was startled at her own beauty; her 
happy emotions had so illuminated every feature. 
Did she feel a flash of triumphant pride that she 
was preferred before her cousins? Naughty 
girl! but Mary was not perfect. 


CHAPTER IV. 

As the shades of night approached, Mary 
bolted the outer doors, re-assumed her kitchen 
garb, and having put the tired boys to bed, her 
dancing heart was forcing a song from her lips, 
when she was again startled into sudden silence 
by a loud rapping at the front door. Could it 
be W’illiam? Her song ceased, but her heart 
was dancing still. She took a candle, and timidly 
opened the door, when a gust of wind blew out 
the light and left her in darkness and fear. 

“Does Mr. James Burt live here?” said a deep- 
toned but not unpleasant voice. 

“Yes, sir—be so good as to wait till I light the 
candle.” 

On her return the man was standing inside the 
door, but did not wait for her to speak. 

“Is Mr. Burt at home?” 

“No, sir,” said Mary, with a trembling voice. 

“Any Of the family?” 
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Mary hesitated, for she did not dare to inform i 
him that she was alone. The man interpreted her 
fears, and said, with a pleasant smile, 

“I see you are alone, my girl, but don’t be 
afraid; my name is Benjamin Burt—I am a 
brother of Mr. James Burt, and have oome to 
see him.” 

The rough, open-hearted frankness of his \ 
manner, and more especially a strong reaem- \ 
blance to her uncle, which Mary discovered 
whenever she dared to look him in the face, 
convinced her that he was not imposing on her. 
Besides, she knew that she had an “uncle Ben” 
semewhere in the world, though she had never 
seen him. So she invited him in. 

He was the oldest of the three* brothers, as 
well as the most enterprising; and had in early 
life yielded to a passion for the sea, upon which 
he spent about twenty years, in almost every j 
capacity, from the cabin boy of a fishing smack ; 
to the captain of a Canton packet-ship. 

He was a true man of the world—a keen ob¬ 
server, abundantly intelligent, and an honest, out¬ 
spoken talker, full of jovial generosity. Nearly 
twenty years had passed since he last visited his J 
native city, and he was now just arrived from J 
South America, where he had been a long time 5 
engaged in commerce. As old age approached, ; 
he pined for his native land and the friends of \ 
his youth; and had just completed arrangements j 
for the transfer of his handsome fortune to the ; 
city of his birth. * The object of his present visit 5 
was the permanent investment of his property in j 
stocks and real estate. He was without family, 5 
having never been married. Such is the abridged 5 
biography of “uncle Ben.” Mary and her j 
cousins had often heard wonderful stories of his \ 
adventures, and their lively imaginations had j 
thrown a lively romance around his name and J 
history. It was not strange, then, that Mary’s \ 
curiosity was excited to the highest pitch at his \ 
unexpected introduction, so that she forgot for a i 
time the extraordinary event of the afternoon. \ 

Having warmed his hands over the fire for J 
some time in thoughtful silence, he at length in- \ 
quired, ! 

“Where is brother Jim, to-night?” > 

“He is spending the evening at Col. Grant’s i 

in C-street.” j 

“Jim used to live in C-street himself, in j 

a fine house; what is he living in this box for ? S 
Hasn’t broke down, has he?” \ 

“He—he has been unfortunate,” said Mary, ; 
with hesitation. j 

A long pause followed, which was broken by j 

Mary. j 

“Will you lay off your cloak, Uncle?” 5 


“Uncle!” said he, with a start of surprise, 
and then eyeing her from head to foot, added, 

“Are you a daughter of brother James?” 

“No, sir; but I am a daughter of your other 
brother, Joseph, and my name is Mary.” 

The sober, business aspect of uncle Ben’s face 
changed in a moment into a smile of surprise 
and affection, as he exclaimed, 

“Is this little Moll?” and jumping from his 
ohair he planted a kiss on her glowing cheek, 
that echoed through the room like a percussion- 
cap. 

“There!” said he, “the last time I was in 

P-, just as I was leaving the city, you was 

in your mother’s arms. I discharged at you 
just such a broadside as that, and then had to 
scud under bare poles before a thundering 
squall!” 

Though Mary felt the tears starting to her 
eyes at this allusion to her mother, yet she could 
not help laughing heartily at her uncle’s broad 
humor. 

“But how happens it that you are fitted out 
in such coarse rigging?” said he, again eyeing 
her from top to toe. “I thought, at first, you 
was the servant girl, and tried to act with be¬ 
coming dignity,” he added, with a laugh. 

Mary knew not what to answer, and, therefore, 
wisely said nothing; while uncle Ben, with a 
quick perception of her embarrassment, relieved 
her by starting a hundred other ingenious ques¬ 
tions concerning the family history, by means 
of which he gained, without Mary’s suspecting 
it, a pretty accurate knowledge of the whole state 
of affairs. The unaffected kindness, not to say 
tenderness, which marked every look and tone 
of the rough old sailor, indicated that Mary had 
found in him a warm-hearted and invaluable 
friend. 

CHAPTER V. 

The evening passed rapidly away in a con¬ 
versation, the most delightful to Mary—except¬ 
ing, of course, that other interview, still woven 
in her memory, and destined always to be woven, 
should she live a thousand years. 

Just as the clock was striking eleven, footsteps 
were heard at the door, and Mr. Burt and his 
wife made their appearance. They were not a 
little surprised to find a stranger quietly enjoy¬ 
ing Mary’s hospitality; but before either had 
time to speak, uncle Ben jumped up, and thrust¬ 
ing out his hand, hallooed almost as loud as if he 
was hailing a ship, 

“How are you, Jim?” 

His brother, though not recognising his coun¬ 
tenance, could not mistake the voice, and seized 
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the proffered hand with a truly fraternal grip, j Trinidad, and was still alire! But the lady’s self- 
The meeting of the brothers was one of heartfelt j complacency was proof against the double thrust, 
happiness—a happiness almost worth a twenty \ Yet the captain’s hearty eulogy of Mary did in- 
years’ separation. Has the ocean spray not yet \ flict a wound on the ambitious woman, and 
evaporated from uncle Ben’s oheek ? or was it * complaining of headache, she went to bed. 

s ometh ing else that was glistening there?” \ _ 

Mrs. Burt seemed equally happy with her \ 
husband, and gave “the, captain” a boisterous | CHAPTER VI. 

welcome. But, alas, for the motives of human } The next morning all were up betimes, except 
friendship! How few of them spring right out { uncle Ben; who, yielding to the effects of much 
of the heart! Had a sea-horse just arrived, ij previous fatigue and wakefulness, thought he 
loaded with bags of gold, she would have given s would enjoy the rare indulgence of a morning 
him as cordial a welcome, and for the same ij nap. His sleep must have been very deep, for 
reason. She knew that the captain was rich, «: he snored prodigiously, producing a sonorous 
aad her selfishness had always begun to slime \ echo in every corner of the little house, much to 
ever her prey with deception, preparatory to $ the wonder and merriment of the smaller fry 
swallowing it. $ who had not yet seen him, and who would ven- 

In the midst of her smiles and loquacious com- ture near his door to listen and then scamper 
plimenU, she caught an opportunity of casting $ away as if frightened by some wild beast, 
an intrusive frown at Mary, which shot through \ “I wonder what a big nose uncle Ben has 
her heart like a bullet, and sent her straight to \ got'-” said little Ned, casting a wondering glance 
the kitchen. $ at a huge pair of strange boots in the corner. 

Uncle Ben accidentally observed the wholes “1 guess it is more bigger than this,” replied 
movement; and if a noble purpose at that $ Tommy, who was trying to untie a hard knot in 
moment took possession of his soul, it was not l his shoe, which he held up as the measure of his 
altogether in gratitude for Mrs. Burt’s extraor* s opinion in the case. And so they went on, their 
dinary efforts to please him. $ eyes and imaginations dilating alike, till the 

A little book has sometimes more pages than a J stove-pipe beoame too small to serve for a corn- 
great book. | parison with the mysterious nose; when looking 

Just at this moment the daughters were heard | over their shoulders, they saw uncle Ben himself, 
bidding their attendants good night at the door; $ who had overheard their conversation, creeping 
and their arrival turned aside the heavy billow $ toward them, slippers in hand, as if to grab 
•f sadness, which threatened to break over the > them. They took to their heels, this time, in no 
captain’s spirits. He was delighted to meet and { mock alarm. 

caress his blooming nieces; and they, already \ “Ship, ahoy!” cried uncle Ben, “I ought to 
wrought up to the highest pitch of animation, have run up a friendly flag, for the little junks 
would willingly have staid up all night to hear $ have outsailed me, and are already hull down! 1 * 
him talk. But the morning watches had already \ Mrs. Burt was both early and busy in the 
commenced, and it was time for all to retire. \ kitchen this morning. Perhaps so unusual a 
The girls, with a cheerful “good night, uncle,** \ thing arose from her solicitude to provide an 
took their departure. i especially good breakfast for her guest, and per- 

Why did uncle Ben look so sharp at their ele- > haps not. At any rate she did nothing but 
gant silk dresses? Bid he never hear one rustle < oversee; and her oversight brought more annoy- 
before? \ ance than aid. 

Turning to Mrs. Burt, he said carelessly, > As soon as the meal was over, uncle Ben pro- 
“ Alary did not go to the wedding?” | posed to return to his hotel, where his business 

“No, captain; she was a little unwell to-day, $ in the city would make it more convenient for 
and preferred to stay at home;” and then added, $ him to stay. But he promised compliance with 
with a smile, ^ the reiterated request to come as often as he 

“She is a little singular in her tastes, and is \ could. Noticing that Mary was not present in 
so fond of domestic life, that I really believe she \ the group that was bidding him good morning 
prefers the kitchen to any other plaoe; and so * at the door, he said to the girls, 
we let her have her own way.” | “Dress up in your best, and to-morrow after- 

“A sensible girl!” replied the captain; “I \ noon I will come with a carriage and take you 
aoticed she had a very domestic look.” I and your cousin Mary to ride. Good morning.” 

The captain knew how to wield a two-edged s The mother and daughters exchanged looks 
eula88—he was once boarded by pirates, off J of alarm. They had not so muoli objections to 
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Mary’s joining them .in their drive, but it was < heartily joined. Thrusting them into his pocket, 
too cold for calico, and how would fustian and ^ he drove home. 

brogans look in such a nice carriage as uncle ^ Mary now began to suspect that there was 
Ben would be sure to bring? But the pinch \ something deeper in her uncle’s thoughts than 
must be got round in some way—a plausible i; mere love of amusement, and determined here- 
explanation must be fabricated for uncle Ben; J after to comply with whatever whims he might 


and worst come to worst, she might pass to the <! 
public eye as a servant. The latter idea was i 
rather pleasing than otherwise. Nothing was ^ 
said to Mary till noon the next day, with the ^ 
full expectation that she would decline the in- $ 
vitation. But to their surprise she expressed ^ 
herself delighted with the anticipated pleasure, s 
and running away, soon appeared in her peren- \ 
nial calico. $ 

“Mary, go and take that dress right off,” said 5; 
Mrs. Burt. s 

“Why, aunt, it is the best I have got.” 1 

“No matter, the weather is too cold for that; ^ 
and if that is your best, then I suppose there is ;* 
an end to your jaunt.” i 

Mary crept in her “domestic” garb again, and i 
went quietly to work. § 

Soon came the fine carriage, and horses, and \ 
driver, and out jumped uncle Ben in high spirits. ^ 
“Come, my chicks,” said he, “all ready?” $ 
“All but Mary,” said Mrs. Burt; “she is not $ 
inclined to go out to-day. What a beautiful car- \ 
riage you have brought, captain!” I 

“Yes, fine craft,” replied he, “but I must | 
have my full cargo.” | 

So pushing his way through the rooms to the $ 
kitchen, he found Mary busy at her work. \ 

“Aha!” said he, “not so easy dodging an old $ 
skipper!” and spying a rusty bonnet on a nail, l 
he clapped it on her head, seized her arm, and < 
trotted her out to the carriage and tossed her in. \ 
Mary, though half provoked at his rough $ 
oddity, could not help laughing all the time, \ 
while her aunt and cousins did not know whether \ 


to be most amused or astonished. 

That ride was one to be remembered. Instead 
of driving into the country, as they expected, 
uncle Ben pushed for the most fashionable streets, 
and spent the afternoon in visiting the various 
places of genteel resort—the museums, picture- 
galleries, and millinery stores—making Mary, 
all the while, his principal care, and addressing 
his remarks chiefly to her, whenever others were 
present. He bought them many little gifts, and 
at last took it into his head that he must hare 
all their likenesses in daguerreotype, with their 
bonnets on, before they went home. There was 
no resisting him, he was so kind and amusing. 
The pictures were excellent; and Mary’s was so 
ludicrous that all three of the girls were con¬ 
vulsed with laughter over it, in which uncle Ben 


indulge. Helen and Emily were better pleased 
with their ride, than they were with their uncle’s 
taste. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Uncle Ben became absorbed in his own cares, 
and the winter was fast wearing away. He 
must return to South America early in the spring, 
to look after some personal matters which he 
left unsettled, and his visits to the cottage were 
consequently rare. 

Young Blake had onoe more called to see 
Mary, but was flatly refused admittance by Mrs. 
Burt, who upbraided him with coming where he 
was not wanted, and forbade him ever to ap¬ 
proach her house again; declaring that Mary 
was aware of his attempted visits, and had con¬ 
ceived a perfect hatred for him. He soon con¬ 
trived, however, to gain an interview; and a 
pledge of constancy passed between them to be 
kept inviolate wherever their lots might be cast, 
and whatever might betide them. Their meet¬ 
ings were few and stolen, and as the course of 
their love ran very rough, it gave the best evi¬ 
dence of being true. 

Mary was more and more neglected by her 
cousins, while the treatment of her aunt ripened 
into actual persecution, not of a violent and 
flagrant kind, but inflicted by crosses and taunts, 
more exquisitely painful to her sensitive heart 
than all the thumb-screws and scourges in the 
world. In addition to her ordinary sorrows, 
she had begun to fear that uncle Ben had lost 
his regard for her, as he had called once or 
twice and gone away without seeing her. Thus 
she struggled on for many weary weeks, alter¬ 
nately hoping and despairing, and wondering 
why all the world should unite to oppress her, 
while she could love everybody in it. 

Keep up good courage, Mary; the world is 
made up of sorrows, and yours have hardly 
begun! 

It was soon rumored in the family that uncle 
Ben was about to set out on his journey beyond 
the equator. 

“I will see him before he goes,” thought Mary, 
“and tell him all my troubles. I know such a 
good heart as his will pity me.” 

That very afternoon uncle Ben came bustling 
into the cottage and surprised them all by an¬ 
nouncing that the ship, on which he had engaged 
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passage, would sail that night, and he had come 
to bid them good-bye. The near prospect of a 
good snuff at the salt water had put him in the 
best of spirits, and he was lavish of his good 
nature and drollery. 

“What have you got here, uncle?” said Helen, 
looking suspectingly at a large bundle that he 
had laid on the table, and about to put her hand 
upon it. 

“Take care!” shouted he, “it may go off!” 
and the frightened girl bounded to the other 
side of the room, amid roars of laughter. 

Taking it into his own hands, the captain sat 
down and began to unroll it, with a group of 
interested spectators around him, among whom 
was Mary, who had been attracted from the 
kitchen by the uproar. 

“It is only some farewell duds for the child¬ 
ren,” said he, and he began to distribute various 
toys to Ned and Tommy. And here was a beau¬ 
tiful dress-pattern for Helen, and another for 
Emily, and then a gold thimble for mother, and 
a box of gloves for all three. 

“Is there nothing for me, then?” thought 
Mary. 

What right have you to expect anything, little 
outcast ? 

As the last of the stuff was removed it revealed 
something to Emily’s sharp eyes, who snatched 
up a beautiful ebony work-box, richly orna¬ 
mented with silver, and went dancing around 
the room, exclaiming, 

“ This is for me! this is for me! isn’t it uncle ?” 

“Hush! you rude girl!” said her mother, 
“what could you do with a work-box, when I 
am the seamstress of the family?” This she 
said with a smile, directed to uncle Ben, which 
she intended for a hint as to the proper appro¬ 
priation of the beautiful gift. 

Uncle Ben, who had been heartily laughing 
all the while to witness the tumult he had occa¬ 
sioned, spake as soon as he could be heard, and 
said with decided emphasis, 

“That box is designed for Mary, as an en¬ 
couragement to her domestic tastes and indus¬ 
trious habits;” and taking it gently out of Mrs. 
Burt’s hands, he presented it to her. Mary’s 
eyes filled with tears as she took it, and thanked 
him with a choking voice. The mother and 
daughters bit their lips in vexation and silence 
for a moment, but the former at length inquired, 

“Where did you get that elegant thing, cap¬ 
tain?” 

“It was given to me by a Spanish lady in 
Valparaiso,” he said. “The lady was always 
reprimanding me for my obstinacy, as she called 
it, in persisting to lead a single life; and one 


day, after railing at me a great deal about it, 
she declared that though I didn’t deserve it at 
all, she would do what she could to supply the 
defect; and so she tripped into another room 
and brought out this box, which she had pur¬ 
chased and freighted expressly for the occasion. 
So I have always called it my wife—but have 
been a most cruel husband, for I have kept it 
‘ locked up’ all the time! But,” added he, taking 
a little silver key from his vest pocket, “you 
have seen nothing but the upper deck yet; take 
a peep into the cabin and see how near it comes 
to the thing.” Taking it from Mary’s hands, 
he opened it, displaying the interior, ingeniously 
filled with the utmost variety of materials, and 
little conveniences for sewing. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

After everything had been duly examined 
and admired, uncle Ben tapped Mary pleasantly 
under the chin, saying, 

“Come, Moll, let me show you how to use it;” 
and leading the way into another room, he shut 
the door after them, plainly indicating that he 
wanted nobody to follow. 

“Now,” thought Mary, “is my only time!” 
and throwing herself upon her uncle’s neck 
before he was hardly seated, she exclaimed; 
“Dear uncle—I am so unhappy!” and burst into 
tears. 

“Hush! hush! said uncle Ben, “no noise—no 
time for tears”—brushing them rapidly from his 
own cheeks — “I know all about it. I have 
watched too niany nights at mast-head, and 
strained my eyes through too much fog not to 
see all your troubles, and a way, too, to steer 
out of them. There is a light ahead! I shall 
be back in September, and then we will see,” 
said he, smiling, as he wiped the tears from her 
beautiful face with his great, strong hand, and 
kissed her. 

That assurance and that kiss kindled such a 
glow of joy in her breast that her tears were 
all dried up in a moment, and she returned the 
good man’s caress with a heartiness that paid 
him a hundred fold for his kindness. 

“But we must hurry,” said he; “hand me the 
box.” He turned it over and pointed to a double 
row of silver nails that thickly studded the lower 
edges. 

“This box,” said he, “is itself of little value; 
but be careful of the contents. I don’t mean the 
thread and needles and that truck.” So saying, 
he directed her attention to two nails in opposite 
corners, a little smaller than the rest, and pres¬ 
sing hardly upon both at the same moment, a 
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WE ARE BREAMING. 


false bottom started up with a spring, which he > “Aunt, do you know where my box is?” said 
immediately closed, saying, \ she, as that lady came in from her own private 

“Keep that sacred—don’t open it yourself till < room. 

I am gone, an£ promise me that nobody else ? “I know where my box is,” replied she, with 
shall know this secret, and that you will never 5 a dignified air. “You would never know how 
let the box go out of your possession.” | to use it if you had it, and it would be a pity for 

Mary -eagerly gave the promise, and uncle ij such a useful thing to be kept as a mere toy. 
Ben, opening the cover of the box, took some* | There,” added she, dropping a half eagle into 
thing from his pocket, tucked it in among the | Mary’s lap, “that will be better for you than a 
sewing utensils, and handed box and key to \ cart load of boxes.” 

Mary. \ This generous price was offered, partly because 

They returned together to the little parlor, i she hoped it would reconcile Mary to the loss 
and, after chatting a few minutes with the rest ^ of her gift, and partly because it was only one 
of the family, the captain took his leave, with ^ of twenty just such pieces which she had found 
the cheerful remark, £ in a beautiful purse in one corner of the box. 

“Look out for me in September.” 5 Mary’s anger was inflamed, and her first impulse 

All three of the girls followed him to the gate j was to hurl the coin across the room; but that 
for a last good-bye, where they remained some $ golden precept of her mother rushed into her 
time, watching his progress down the street, and ^ memory, “Never truly happy till you learn how 
dreading to lose sight of one whose presence s to forgive,” and she quietly dropped the money 
always brought with it an indescribable charm. $ and a tear on the "table, and retired to tho 
What a pity everybody is not like uncle Ben— ^ kitchen. She was fully determined, however, 
never so happy as when imparting happiness to \ on seizing her property at the very first oppor- 
others! But “a good deed in a naughty world” £ tunity, and delivering it immediately to the care 
would not seem half so good but for the naughti- $ and keeping of her dear William, as the surest 
ness. Mary and her cousins were leaning over ^ way of fulfilling her promise to her uncle, 
the gate in silent reflection, when she suddenly Toor Mary! will her troubles never end? Oh, 
bethought herself of her precious box, which she ^ that uncle Ben could only step in to help her 
had laid on the parlor table. She ran back to £ recover her treasure! She had food enough 
take care of it, but it was gone! She looked $ now for reflection; and her curiosity concerning 
around in amazement at first, but immediately ^ the box was intense. What could there be in 
quieted herself with the t hought that it had, per- n that secret apartment so precious that her uncle 
haps, been removed to some other room, or, at { should be so earnest to have kept secret? What 
worst, been hid from her for a moment, just to \ could it be? 
tantalize her. < (to bx concluded.) 


WE ARE DREAMING. 


BY C. L. 

• Tn* world with its musical swing, 

Through the realms of infinite space, 

Through the regions of star-studded space, 

Seems rocking us on Its broad wing 
To sleep—while thus whistling through space. 

And the stars—far up in the sky— 

Are whispering dreams to our souls. 

Are singing sweet songs to our souls, 

And they charm us, as if, rustling by, ' 

An angel had breathed on our souls. 

And a beautiful cradle is ours, 

This world, with its rivers and trees, 

With its flowers, and rivers, and trees; 

Here to dream away cares and the hours 
To the music of birds and of breeze. 

Our souls are all young in this world, 

Wrapt np in the garments of Time, 

In the gay, swaddling garments of Time, 


THOMPSON. 

^ And while thus through the Heavens we’re hurled^ 

| Our hearts beat the grand march of lime. 

s But soon our dreams will be o’er, 

< Our souls will grow weary of earth, 

I Grow sick of this gay, giddy earth, 

The wave of our life on the shore 
Shall dash—and thus wing ns from earth. 

Oh I yes—in this wide world of flowers^ 

With the music of Heaven’s own stars, 

Of Heaven’s bright, beautiful stars, 

Reposing our souls in these bowers, 

We might dream as we gaie on the stars. 

But up—brother, work—be no dreamer! 

The world calls for action, not dreams, 

• For brave hearts and action—not dreams. 

Go—work for thy risen Redeemer, 

$ There’s more pleasure in action than dreams. 
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THE VISION OP PROPHECY. 


BT F. H. STAUFFER. 


An elderly man and a fair-haired child stood 
within a picture gallery in France. Soul-thrill¬ 
ing was the beauty around. The essence of the 
creative genius of the past seemed to float around 
upon the viewless air. 

The arched ceiling, beautifully carved and 
gilded; the pink marble entablature; the mas¬ 
sive columns which here and there broke the 
monotony of the long extent; the light falling, 
now subdued from the high,' narrow windows 
upon a white ghost-like statue—anon, flashing 
almost with effrontery upon some dark lined pic¬ 
ture of the olden time; the solemn, death-like 
stillness that prevailed—were all calculated to 
work strangely upon an impassioned soul. 

The little girl, who held the hand of the old 
man, was herself a study. Never had prettier 
eyes drank in inspiration from the mighty works 
of art They were hazel eyes—calm, holy—and 
yet flashing at times with unwonted brilliancy. 
Her hair fell in luxuriant masses around her 
fair neck and shoulders, and the irregularity in 
her features was amply atoned for in the clear¬ 
ness and freshness of her complexion, and the 
classic mouth that bespoke a time when she 
should emerge from the timid, blushing maiden, 
to a brilliant, resolute, self-possessed woman— 
strong and beautiful in the integrity of her 
souL 

The little girl stopped and gazed for a long 
while upon an historical painting. Her eyes be¬ 
came riveted to the canvas, and her hand for the 
first time let go of that of her father. It was 
the anointing of Charles VII., of France, at St. 
Benny. The dark, massive walls resting upon 
their clustered columns; the curious and elabo¬ 
rate carvings everywhere visible; the vast inte¬ 
rior crowded with ferocious soldiers, bearing 
their battle-axes and cross-bows; knights with 
plumed helmets and gold-embroidered surcoats; 
the glittering mail of the men-at-arms; the ladies 
of Rheims in their lofty head-dresses; the nobles 
in rich coronation robes grouped about their 
monarch, who stood prominent in the stately 
array of royalty; the pompous arch-bishop— 
and the renowned Joan of Arc, with helmed 
head, and the sacred banner, the fleur-de-lis, 
dropping in graceful folds upon her white 
armor; the superstitious throng hushed with 


feelings of awe and wonder—formed an admir¬ 
able painting, and the artist had done it justice. 

The father, noticing how absorbed his child 
was, approached the picture—when he was 
startled by hearing a deep, sepulchral voice 
behind him exclaim, 

“Gratien—Gratien Philippon!” 

Turning round, Gratien beheld an old man 
arrayed in a dark cloak—with grey hair, wan 
features, and black, piercing eyes—eyes burning 
in their intensity, contrasting strangely with the 
haggard face. 

“Hist! the spirits of the dead are around us; 
you can hear their breathings on the viewless 
air. The spirits of the dead in oil and marble, 
and the spirits who embalmed the others in the 
fire of their genius! See your child! She 
moves not; she hears not; she is lost in con¬ 
templation of the record of a glorious past. 
Gratien, dost thou know me ?” 

“I know thee not,” returned the father, 
abashed before those burning eyes. 

“Listen then,” and a halo seemed to spread 
over the strange visitor’s features—“I am the 
Spirit of Prophecy! Nay, startle not; I have 
aught to tell thee of thy child.” 

“My child?” 

“Aye—disturb me not From the groves of 
wine and olive, where the balloon-shaped hills 
of the Vosges stretch to the confines of the shore 
away, and where the purple vineyards smile 
upon the slopes of Burgundy—came yon heroine 
of a by-gone age, Jeanne of Arc. The sweet- 
toned bells of the chapel of the Lady of Belle- 
mont lulled her infant slumbers, and her soul 
drank in richness from the scenery, wild and 
boundless in its range as her own imagination. 
She came forth when superstition taught that 
there was a deity to smile on every folly, to 
encourage every passion, to strengthen every 
aspiration. She came forth to save France as 
by a miracle-” 

“And then?” 


“She died upon the scaffold—the dark and 
flaming tribute of her gratitude. Your Jeanne 
shall too come up, like unto her, and meet a like 
untimely fate.” 

Gratien startled; his cheeks grew pallid, and 
he demanded huskily, 
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74 ALLEN OLYDE.^‘1 WOULD NOT CALL THEE MINE. 1 


11 What meanest thou?’* 

“As I have said; am I not the Spirit of Pro¬ 
phecy? That child, ere many years, shall be 
worshipped. The bitterness against pampered 
nobility and arrogant superiority, which you are 
instilling into her heart, shall rise up against 
you. She is destined to sway the deliberations 
of statesmen—to tread in consciousness of pride 
the regal halls. Great men will receive her 
counsels, and seek no appeal from the decisions 
which may fall in words of burning eloquence 
from her lips. Look yonder!” and the stranger 
pointed solemnly down the vista of white statuary. 
“Tell me—what seest thou?” 

The old man looked, and almost became trans¬ 
fixed With horror; the cold sweat stood in drops 
upon his forehead. He thought he beheld a long 
line of carts issuing from the yard of the Con- 
ciergerie—victims for the guillotine! In the last 
was the “white-robed heroine of the dungeon”— 
beautiful still—the cool air adding freshness to 


her transparent cheeks. In the weak, trembling 
old man—the old man with whitened locks—he 
recognized himself! 

He clasped his hands wildly together, and 
uttering a low cry, leaned against a pillow for 
support. 

The fair-haired child knelt at his feet, and 
murmured wonderingly, as she looked up into 
his face, 

“What ails thoe, my father?” 

“Jeanne, my child—did’st see no one?” 

“No one, my father.” 

“And hear no voices?” 

“None, my father; we are alone.” 

“Look down yon aisle—what seest thou?” 

“Naught—save the statues with their ghost¬ 
like vestments. But how pale you are yourself! 
—pale as those very images!” 

“It is nothing, Jeanne; I feel better now. Let 
us go, Jeanne, child.” 

That little girl became— Madams Rolabd ! 


ALLEN CLYDE. 


BY B. W. HAZELTINE, M. D. 


I became thy bride, 

Allen Clyde; 

Voices sweet were singing, 

For old Time was bringing 
In the young and blushing year that day I 
Since then often have I sigh'd, 

Or in wretchedness have cried; 

Did you come and kiss my tears away, 
Allen Clyde? 

I became your bride, 

Allen Clyde; 

Flakes of snow were sifting— 

Heavily were drifting 
"White clouds to tho shore of blue away I 


Whether weal or wo betide, 

Did you swear to love your bride? 
Better ask your heart some weary day, 
Allen Clyde 1 

I became your bride, 

Allen Clyde; 

Did’st love me as thou should? 

As gentler lover would? 

Tell me! It is just a year to-day 1 
Ob! I wish that I had died 
On the day I stood a brido! 

For I tread a dark and weary way, 
Allen Clyde 1 


“I WOULD NOT CALL THEE MINE.” 

BY F. H. STAUFFER. 


Farewell! thy hand I would not take, 
Unless the gift contained thy heart; 
Far better, for each other’s sake, 

To wear life’s galling chain apart! 

I love thee, worship thee! but still, 

If deep within that heart of thine. 
My passion wakes no answering thrill, 
I would not wish to call thee mine! 

Without thee, life will be a waste. 

My heart of every pleasure void, 

For bliss though offered to the taste, 
Without thee, could not be enjoyed. 


But since my love availeth not, 

Doth in thy soul no echo make, 

I would not have thee share my lot. 

Oh, better that my heart should break! 

Farewell! though it Is death to part; 

Farewell! ’tis more than death to me; 

I oannot teach my self-willed heart 
To beat for any ono but thee! 

And yet, though doomed to love thee still, 
8ince deep within that heart of thine, 
My passion wakes no answering thrill, 

I would not wish to call thee mine! 
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Ik this department, which we call “How To ^ Paris. It is a Burnous of bearskin cloth, bor- 
Make Oxe’s Own Dresses,” we give, every ^ dered with a silk binding turned over the edge; 
month, a pattern for a cloak, dress, child’s cos- s this garment is closed in front by six buttons. 


tume, or some other garment, accompanied by a 
diagram by which the article may be cut out, 
by any housewife, without the aid of a mantua- 
maker. The diagrams are, of course, in minia¬ 
ture; but the true size, for a person of ordinary 
height, is always marked on the different parts, 
so that it can easily be enlarged, as we have 
often explained before. 

For this month we give a winter cloak for a 
lady, in a style very fashionable, at present, in 


The sleeve begins on the shoulder, and is 
afterward entirely detached from the Burnous. 

Pointed collar, opening two inches in front at 
the neck and forming a hood behind, from the 
shoulder. 

FIRST DIAORAM. 

No. 1. Front. 

No. 2. Back, to join front from D to D. 

No. 3. Sleeve. 

The part of the sleeve marked by points from 
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DIAGRAM. 


A to B, must bo joined to the front from A to B. 1 second diagram. 

Then the part from C to D, accompanied by rings, % No. 1. Hood. 

must be sewe<j to the back from C to D; and $ The cross on the pattern marks the front of 
again to the front from B to D. (For the hood, s the hood. The facings form two hollow plaits 
see side No. 2, on the next page.) behind, indicated by Nos. 1 and 2. 
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HOW TO MAKE A PAPER WILD FLOWER* 

BT MBS. A. M. HOLLINGSWORTH. 


Materials. —Lilac, pink and white tissue 3 
paper, yellow button heart same as for the 
Queen Margaret. 

Cut as many as desired like Fig. 1, or they 
oan be obtained already stamped; touch the 
stamen with gum and string on one set of 
petals; finish with a small green calyx, the 
same shape as the flower, cut a little smaller. 
For the buds, turn down the end of a piece of 
green wire, put a small piece of wax on the 
▼ire to form a bulb, slip on a set of petals, 
press them closely around the wax that it may 
aot be seen, then slip on the small green calyx, 


pressing it down closely to the petals. Branch 
like the model. 


* Materials for Making Paper Flowers.— 
Tissue paper of various colors, carmine paper 
for Pinks, Dahlias, and red Roses, variegated for 
Japonicas, Pinks, &o., wire, wax, gum arabic, 
stamens, pipes, green leaves, calyx, sprays, cups 
for roses and buds, all the small flowers being of 
sixty varieties, can be obtained ready stamped 
of Mrs. A. M. Hollingsworth’s Fancy Store, No. 
32 North Ninth Street, Philadelphia. Ordere by 
mail punctually attended to. A box, with mate¬ 
rials for a large bouquet or basket, sent, by mail, 
on receipt of one dollar, post-paid. 
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SHETLAND WOOL SHAWL. 



SHETLAND WOOL SHAWL. 

BT MISS LAMBERT. 

For the Centre. —Cast on 200 stitches on $ two together; knit one; knit two together; thread 
needles No. 7. | forward; knit one; thread forward; knit two to- 

First Row.—Knit two; knit two together; i gether; knit one. 1 

thread forward; knit one; thread forward; knit 4 Second Row.—Plain knitting. 


Third Row.—Knit two together; knit one; < two together; knit one; knit two together; 
thread forward; knit three; thread forward; s thread forward; knit one. 
knit three together; thread forward; knit three; \ Sixth Row —Flain knitting, 
thread forward; knit three together. At the ^ Seventh Row.—Knit three; thread forward; 
end of this row, plain knit the two last stitches. 

Fourth Row.—Plain knitting. 

Fifth Row.—Knit two; thread forward; knit 
two together; knit one; knit two together; 

thread forward; knit one; thread forward; knit V Eighth Row.—Plain knitting. 


I knit three together; thread forward; knit three; 
thread forward; knit three together; thread for¬ 
ward; at the end of this row bring the thread 
$ forward; knit two. 
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These eight rows must be repeated till a square . Fourth Row.—Purl; commence again as at 
is knitted. s first row. After having knitted a piece half a 

Border for the Shawl—This is for one $ yard in depth, knit six rows plain and purled 
Half. —Cast on 600 stitches on needles No. 3. $ alternately; then six rows of holes worked thus, 

First Row.—Knit two together four times; j one row plain, second row thread forward; knit 
thread forward; knit one eight times; knit two \ two in one, and so on, third plain; then six 
together four times; purl one; knit two together $ rows of plain and purled. To form the corner 
four times; thread forward; knit one eight $ two and three stitches must be knitted together 
times; knit two together four times; purl one. $ in the centre and at the ends, commencing from 
Second Row.—Purl knitting. ^ the plain rows. 

Third Row.—Plain knitting. > 


WARDIAN FERN-CASES. 

BT CHARLES J. PETERSON. 

These beautiful ornaments for the parlor are * pare the glass-case. The effect of such an oma- 
becoming so popular, th%t we give, in this num- s ment will depend very much on the contrasts in 
her, engravings of two less costly than the one i;. 
given in last year’s volume, and of which it was \ 
complained, that it exceeded the means of many s 
persons. The first is a large soup plate, with an $ 
ordinary bell glass over it. $ 

In this simple arrangement, $ 
is comprised all that is neccs- ^ 
sary for a fern-case: a com- s 
post of sandy, fibrous peat and | 
turfy loam being, of course, * 
placed in the bottom of the plate, for the ferns \ 
to grow in. By frequently admitting air, giving ^ 
the plants water whenever they may seem to re- $ 
quire it, and submitting them to the sun, when $ the style of foliage. Light feathery ferns, op- 
it is not too powerful, the hardier kinds of ferns ^ posed to more solid ones, make the best appear- 
may be cultivated, in this simple case, without s ance. The protection, afforded by the case, is 
any difficulty. Some of the tropical ferns, how- ^ sufficient for nearly all the green-house kinds, 
ever, require more care. s It may not be generally known to those living 

If a larger case is desired, a very pretty, yet $ east of the Alleghanics and south of Connecticut, 
economical one, may be made, of pattern No. 2, !; that in the low, Sandy alluvials of Long Island, 
Any cabinet-maker can construct the stand, l New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, &c., ferns 
which may be of cherry, walnut, mahogany, or j may be found, growing wild, of a comparatively 
rose-wood, to suit the taste. A glazier will pre- * tropical cast. 


NETTED WINDOW CURTAIN. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

Materials. —Nos. 8 and 4 of six cord crochet ^ length of the curtain desired, which muBt vary 
cotton. For pattern see front of the number. ^ according to the height of the apartment. Three 
Three meshes are required for this work: the > hundred and fifty leaps will make an average 
smallest, which we shall call number one, a third > sized curtain. 

of an inch wide; number two, half an inch; s These curtains are netted in stripes, which 
number three, three-quarters of an inch. ^ give variety and improve the effect. 

Cast on a sufficient number of loops for the * The first stripe is in Honey-comb netting, for 
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VARIETIES FOR THE WORK-TABLE. 


which see “Dictionary of Needlework, No. I.,” in 
this number. The intermediate pattern in thick 
No. 4 cotton is done as follows:—First row: 
With mesh number three, net a plain row. s 
Second row : v Net three loops in one to thread j 
third row. Net three loops on one. 2 

The next stripe is in a stitch not given in our l 
“Dictionary,” because it is one rarely used. 
Take mesh number one and cotton No. 8, and 
net one plain row. First row: Net three loops. 
Net one, passing the cotton twice round the 
mesh. Repeat to the end. Second row: Net 
one loop with the cotton twice round the mesh. 
Net two plain. Slip these three loops off the 
mesh, and take the first one on again at full 
length. Net the long stitch made last row. Net 
the next, keeping the mesh firm and even, by jj 
which means you tie this knot rather high up £ 
from the mesh. Draw out your mesh, and net $ 
two short stitches. Put the mesh in again to £ 
the last long loop and net two, the knot of the 
first being close to the mesh, that of the second j 
higher up, as we have already explained. Then \ 
take out the mesh and net two short stitches, jj 
and so repeat to the end. Third row: Put the { 


cotton twice round the mesh and net one. Net 
one plain. Slip out the mesh, and put it in 
again to the first loop at full length. Net the 
two next Net one with the cotton twice round 
the mesh. One plain. Slip the mesh out and 
net two. Continue to repeat to the end of the 
row. Fourth row: Net one. Net two loops, 
which will be found rather long. These two 
l form the point of the diamond. Net two, which 
| are short loops. Again net the two long loops. 
{ These two and two loops are to be continued to 
| the end. 

These four rows forming the pattern are now 
to be re-commenced. 

We would recommend that a small piece of 
these three stripes should be tried, before the 
whole curtain is commenced, and we would also 
advise that the cotton for the different rows 
should be measured, so that the knots where it 
is joined may fall at the ends. It is also desir¬ 
able to use a long netting-needle, as these hold 
a much larger quantity of cotton than a short 
one. They are now made with this view, having 
a considerable length without being more clumsy 
in their shape. 





OUR DICTIONARY OF NEEDLEWORK. 

NO. I. —NETTING. 


BY MRS. JANB WEAVBR. 



Implements for Netting. —These are netting- 
needles of ivory, wood, or steel, with a round or 
flat mesh: the former are measured in a gauge, 
the latter by the width. 

Preparation for Netting. —Take a piece of 
5ne string or cotton, and knot it to make a stir¬ 
rup, to go over one foot, and come up to a con¬ 
venient distance from the eyes. Or a shorter 
one may be pinned to the knee, or to a lead 
cushion. Ilaving filled the needle, fasten the 
end of the thread in a slip-knot on the stirrup, 
and you are ready to begin. 

Flain Netting. —Pass the 
thread thus joined to the stir¬ 
rup over the fore, second, and 
third fingers of the left hand, 
the forefinger being close to 
the knot, and the mesh held 
under the thread, and straight 
along the finger. Pass the thread under these 
fingers, and catch it up with the thumb. Leave 
it to hang over the hand in a loop, pass the 
needle up through the loop over the fingers, 
under the mesh, and under the foundation thread 
or the stitch to be worked. Draw the needle 
through; in doing which you form a loop, which 
catch over the fourth finger of the left hand. 
Gradually let the thread off the three fingers, 
and tighten it into a knot, to form itself close 
to the mesh. Then gradually tighten the loop 
still over the fourth finger, taking care not to let 
it go until it is nearly drawn tight. This is the 
elementary stitch in netting—the only one—from 
which every pattern is compounded. If well 
done, the stitch will just be tight enough to allow 
the mesh to slip from it, and the knot will be 
qujje close to the mesh. It forms a diamond. 

Square Netting. —To pro¬ 
duce a piece of netting, which 
shall be square, and in which 
the holes shall be of the same 
shape, begin on one stitch; in 
this net two. Turn, and do 
one stitch in the first, and two in the last. Turn 
again, and work a stitch on every stitch but the 
last; in this do two. Continue until you have, 
along one side, as many holes but one as you 
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require. For instance—if in your pattern you 
have thirty-six, you want thirty-five only. Now 
do a row, stitch for stitch, without any increase. 
This makes the corner square. After this, net 
the last two stitches of every row together, until 
you have but one. * 

Oblong Netting. — This 
term is applied, not to the 
stitch, but to the shape of the 
work when done, the stitches 
being square, as in the last. 
Proceed as for square netting, 
until you come to the plain row; after this, de¬ 
crease at the end of every second row, but in the 
alternate ones increase, by doing two in one, 
until, up the straight long side, you have as 
many squares as your design requires, less one. 
Do another plain row; and then decrease at the 
termination of every row, until you net the two 
last stitches together. To prevent the possibility 
of mistaking one side for the other, when alter¬ 
nately increasing and decreasing, put a bit of 
colored silk on one side to mark it. 

To Make a Piece of Netting of Six, Eight, 
or Ten Sides, working from the centre.— 
Begin with half the number of stitches that you 
mean to have sides—three "for a hexagon, four 
for an octagon, and so on. Close into a round, 
and do two stitches in each stitch. You have 
now as many stitches as sides. Do two again in 
each one: you will thus have, alternately, a large 
and a small loop. Work round and round, with 
one stitch in every long loop, and two in every 
small loop, until you have the required size. 

Fancy Stitches — Round 
Nettino. —This stitch is par¬ 
ticularly strong, therefore es¬ 
pecially suitable for pursc9, 
mittens, &c. From the mode 
of working it contracts consi¬ 
derably, and will require at 
least a fifth more stitches than plain netting 
with the same mesh, to make any given length. 
Begin as for plain netting, but draw the needle 
completely out from under the mesh, without 
inserting it in the stitch; then pass it through 
the loop on which you are to work, turning the 
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needle upward and toward you. Tighten the | make a double stitch, and draw the needle 
stitch, as in common netting. I; entirely from under the mesh; insert it in the 

Honeycomb Netting. —This $ right-hand hole of the last row but one, (that 
requires four rows for a per- ^ is, in the line of holes immediately under that 
feet pattern, and must have an $ last made.) Catch up the first loop of the last 
even number of stitches. 1st $ row, and draw it through that of the previous 
row—miss the first stitch, and ' row, and net it: this will cause the second loop 
net, instead of it, the second; $ of the last row to be also partly drawn through, 
then the first: now net the \ Net this—which is a very small stitch, in the ordi- 
fourth, and afterward the third. Repeat to the $ nary way. Repeat these two stitches throughout, 
end of the row. 2nd row—plain netting. 3rd 5 The next row is like the second; the fifth like the 
row—net the first stitch plain, then miss one; ^ third, except that a plain stitch is done at the 
net the next; net the missed stitch: repeat, until 5 beginning and end of the row. 
you come to the last stitch, which net plain. \ Spotted Netting. —Do a 

(This row, it will be observed, is exactly like \ stitch on your foundation with 

the first, but with a plain stitch at the beginning \ the thread twice round the 

and ending of the row, to throw the holes into | mesh; then two stitches with 

the proper places.) 4th row—plain netting. Re- $ ^ only once round the mesh, 

peat these four rows alternately. $ Repeat these three stitches in 

Long Twisted Stitch. _Do v working backward and forward. After the foun- 

a row of round netting with a \ dation row, all three stitches must be worked on 
fine mesh, a plain row with a * one loop. 

mesh double the size, and then Diamond Netting.— 1st row 



another row like the first 
(Very useful for purses.) 

Grecian Netting. —Forthh 
j two meshes, one seven sizet- 


maali Hnuhla V Via ai7a und than Diamond Netting.— 1st row 

•—one plain stitch, one double 
one, (with the thread twice 
round the mesh) alternately. 

_ _ , 2nd row — in the preceding 

| two meshes, one seven sizet- row, the stitches are alternately 

larger than the other, are re- 1 J short and long; this row is in 

j quired. Thus—6 and 13; 10 plain netting, but every alternate loop is worked 
and 17; and so on. Do one not close to the mesh, but so as to.make the ends 
[ plain row first with the large even. 3rd row—one double stitch, one plain 
inesh. Second row — small stitch, alternately. 4th row—one long stitch, 
mesh. Draw the needle quite from under the one plain one, alternately. 


mesh, without inserting it in the loop; then put $ 
the needle in the first loop, in the usual direo 
lion, and slip it on to the second, which draw < 
through the first. Bend the point of your needle $ 
down, to take up the first loop again which runs i 
across it; and which you will take up by point- £ 
ing your needle downward and then toward $ 


Large Diamond Netting.— 



plain, repeat to the end, which 
is a double stitch. 2nd row— 
1 plain netting, 1 long, draw 


you. Finish the stitch. There is a small loop $ out the mesh; four more plain netting, draw 
then found at the side, which you net plainly, s out the mesh. 8rd row—1 plain, 1 long stitch 
The alternate repetition of these two stitches ^ double, 8 plain double, 1 plain. 4th row—2 
forms the rows. The third row is in plain net- l plain, 1 long double, 2 plain double, 1 plain, 
ting, with the large mesh. The fourth is the \ 5th row—2 plain, 1 long double, 1 plain double, 
same as the second; but, as in the honeyoomb \ 2 plain. Sixth row—8 plain, 1 long, 2 pfain. 
stitch, one plain stitch must be worked at the $ 7th row—3 plain, 1 double, 2 plain. Eighth 
beginning and end of the row. s row—8 plain double, 1 plain, 1 long double, 1 

-- Ground Net. —This requires j plain. 9th row—2 plain double, 2 plain, 1 long 

an even number of stitches. 1st { dojible, 1 plain. 10th row—2 plain double, 8 
row—one stitch, plain netting, l plain, 1 long double. 11th row—1 plain double, 
one with the thread twice round \ 4 plain, 1 long double. 12th row—1 long, 5 
the mesh alternately to the end. <; plain. 

2nd—a long stitch, (that is, | Spotted Diamond Netting. —This is worked 
where the thread has been put twice round the ) with two meshes, one being half the size of the 
needles,) a plain stitch, alternately. 8rd row— ' other. The spot is made by working a plain 
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stitch in the same loop as the 
last, with the small mesh. 
Four stitches are required for 
each pattern, and an extra one 
in the entire length. 1st row— 
1 double, 2 plain with spot, 1 
plain. 2nd row—1 plain, 1 
long double, 1 plain with spot, 1 plain double. 
3rd row—1 plain, 1 long double, 1 plain double, 
1 plain. 4th row—1 plain, 1 plain with spot, 1 
plain, 1 long. 5th row—1 plain with spot, 1 plain, 
1 double, 1 plain with spot. 6th row—1 plain 
with spot, 1 plain double, 1 plain, 1 long double. 
7th row—2 plain, 1 long, 1 plain double. Eighth 
row—1 plain, 1 plain with spot, 1 plain, 1 long. 
„ _ Lraj Netting.—E ach pat¬ 

tern requires five stitches, and 
four extra in the length—two 
at eaeh edge. 1st row—8 
plain, 5 plain all in one loop, 
5 plain in next. 2nd row— 
take on your needle, at once, 
the 9 extra loops made, and work them as one; 
4 plain. 3rd row—plain. 4th row—2 plain, 
increase 4 in each of the next two loops, 1 plain. 
5th row—1 plain, 9 together as one, 3 plain. 6th 
row—plain. This description does not include 
the extra stitches at the ends, which are always 
in plain netting. 

Double Stitch. —Pass the thread twice round 
the mesh instead of once, thus making a long 
witch. 



Loxo Stitch. —Used when some of the stitches 
in the preceding row have been double stitches. 
To work so that the loops of this row shall be 
even, the knot must not be drawn close to the 
mesh, in working on the single stitches of the 
previous row. These stitches are termed long 
witches. 

To Work with Beads.—A long darning-nee¬ 
dle must be used, instead of the ordinary net¬ 
ting-needle, and the beads threaded on for every 
separate stitch. 


Mesh. —This term is applied equally to the 
instrument on which the.loop is formed, and to 
the loop or hole so formed. 

Embroidery on Nettino. —This is done either 
| in simple darning, which only permits such geo- 
i metrical patterns as can be worked by counting 
\ threads; or by real embroidering of flowers, 
^ leaves, and other designs, in chain stitch. To 
* do this, have the pattern drawn on light-colored 
l crape, which tack over the surfaoe of the net- 
| ting, and put the latter into a small hand-frame. 
^ The instrument used for the work is a tambour- 

s 

s needle; and it is to be done in the ordinary tam- 
\ bour-stitch. Very generally, in this sort of 
jj work, the flowers, leaves, stems—in short, every 
s part of the design—are edged with a line of 
j[ chain stitch in the finest gold thread. 

^ When all the embroidery is done, draw out the 

< thread of crape, as you would those of canvas, 
^ in working on canvas and cloth. 

$ Flanders Lacr. —This consists of various 
^ fancy stitches, done on a ground of netting. 
| The diagrams show the manner in which they 

< are worked, the only difficult one being cloth- 
| darning. 



This is used much in ancient church-lace. It 
;j is worked so that every square has two four- 
threads crossing it in each direction. To do 
: this, begin at the left-hand corner; and, in either 
direction, take as long a line as possible. Never 
; cross over two threads, even in turning a corner; 

: and join on always with a weaver’s knot, so that 
> no appearance of a join exists at all. 

A glance at these engravings will show the 
: way in which the various designs are done. 


INSERTION. 



































































HANDKERCHIEF CASE IN COLORED SILK CROCHET 


BT MRS. 


JANE WEATER. 



This consists of a* square, folded over at the $ side of the square. Sew these stars together at 
four corners, to meet in the centre, as seen in $ the centre of two of the leaves, and work a row 
the above illustration, arid is wotkedin crochet, $ of crochet in a chain, taking up the centre stitch 
with colored netting silk. An open pattern is \ of the outside leaves. On this chain work a row 
required, in order that the lining of silk may * of double crochet on every alternate loop. This 
show through. * must be done on each side of the stars to form 

We give, at the end of this article, a centre ^ the border. For the centre work seven chain 
with a border round,'Which is worked in the fol- j loops in leaving five between, five chain loop in 
lowing manner:—Make a chain of eight into a^ seven chain, repeat 2nd row, three long, three 
ring, on which work seven chain, looped in four ^ chain, three long on the last seven. Four chain, 
times, leaving two loops between each. Then \ three long, three chain, three long on the next 
work Hhe four loops one stitch in single ? seven, repeat to the end of the row. 3rd row: 
crochet, five in double, and one in single: this £ three long, three chain, three long on three chain 
completes the star. Make as many of these stars between the six long on the last row, four chain 
as will be sufficient to form the border. About $ repeat to the end of the row. Continue this pat- 
twelve will be found the right number for each * tern until the centre is filled in. To make the 
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inner part of the case, cut a square of silk a ' quilted, and finish it ;tll round with a pretty silk 
little larger than the square of crochet, tack it ^ cord sewn round the four sides. Place four orna- 
on to a piece of wadding, and quilt it needy in mental gilt buttons on the four points, that i 9 , 
small diamonds; cut another square of silk, lay s * one on each point, and two loops of cord to fasten 
it on the quilted square, and run three of the ■ if with, and this very pretty little article is coin- 
sides together; turn it, and scent the wadding $ plcted. The centre worked in rich -violet silk, 
ny pleasant perfume. Slip-stitch the two and the border in gold-color, looks extremely 
edges together. This completes the lining. Lay \ well; but the colors may be selected according 
the square of crochet on the side which is not' to the taste of the worker. 



BEAD AND CROCHET EDGING. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 

These little border edgings are now much < which form the pendant part must be threaded 
in request for trimming dresses, mantles, bon- > upoh the silk in the following way. Take up 
nets, &c., &c. \ the middle-sized beads, then the large bead, then 

This edging is made of black silk and black \ the small bead, and, having done this, return 
beads of three sizes. To commence, crochet a i; the needle through the first two, which leaves 
chain of the length required, and on it work a > the three secure upon the silk. Do this as many 
row of single crochet. On this work a succes- times as you have loops in number on your 
sion of loops, having a chain of thirteen in each | crochet work. Then commence a new row of 
loop, and leaving six between each loop on this <; loops, leaving, in the centre of each one of these, 
foundation. \ sets of hanging beads, and thus continuing to 

Before commencing the last row, the beads i the end completes the work. 
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PEN-WIPER IN APPLICATION. 



PEN-WIPER IN APPLICATION. 

BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



We presume all our readers know, that, in 
application, one substance or color is gummed, 
or otherwise fastened, on another, and the edges 
sewed over with some sort of ornamental work 
or braid. This pretty pen-wiper is in green 
velvet, on claret cloth; the edges of the velvet 
are covered with gold braid, and a line of black 
beads laid along the centre of the velvet, is also 
edged on each side with gold thread. Black 
glass beads are dotted here and there over the 
patterns. 

For young beginners, this is a very suitable 
affair, the pattern and style of work being com¬ 
paratively easy. It would make a pretty gift to 
papa, from his young daughter. 


CORNER F-OR A POCKET-HANDKERCHIEF. 

BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials.— No. 30 embroidery cotton. > neatly with the cotton, then sewed over thickly. 

The outline of the scroll must be run very \ The lined marks must be runned and sewed over 
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in the same way: the eyelet-holes worked very J be written in marking ink, or may be finely 
finely and thickly. The flowers and leaves are \ stitched. 

in satin stitch, veining the leaves by working < The flowers may be omitted, if considered too 
half the leaf first. The name, or any other, may { muoh work. 








ig«i§ 



Ws giro the collar and insertion, in the front | sleeve. They make, together, a very beautiful 
part of the number. This pattern is for the * and fashionable set. 


VARIETIES IN EMBROIDERY. 
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YOKE AND SLEEVES OF CHEMISE. 






FLANNEL EDGING. 


HANDKERCHIEF BORDER 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Extravagance — A 'Word uc Defence or Woman. —The 
newspapers are in ecstasies because the Westminster Re¬ 
view, or rather some crusty old bachelor writing in that 
quarterly, has accused tho ladies of spending too much 
money in silks and satins; and some of these journals have 
even gone so far as to trace the late “hard times” to the ex- 
tavagance of female dress. If banks suspended; if ex¬ 
changes ruled high; if mills stoppod; if merchants failed 
to meet their engagements, it was all, they sapiently said, 
because every woman was a Flora McFlimsey and had 
‘ Nothing to Wear.” One of our contributors, in a racy 
little story in this number, has taken up the cause of her 
and answered these captious assailants so well, that it 
would be needless for us to carry out our original intention 
of offering ourselves as a champion for the ladies. For, in 
truth, as we have often said before, wo do not think woman 
has had justice, In this respect, from man. As our fair con¬ 
tributor says, tho extravagance of our sex, though it takes a 
different phase from that of woman, is carried even further. 
Wo do not, indeed, spend as much on diamonds, India 
shawls and other feminine luxuries; but we squander on 
fast horses, yachts, cigkrs, wines, Ac., suras which would 
appal even a Flora McFlimsey herself. 

There is a deal of nonsense spoken, written and printed 
on this subject of extravagance. For what is extravagant 
in the person who has a narrow income is not extravagant 
in a millionaire. Many of those tirades against extrava¬ 
gance, also, have their origin in envy—such alas! is poor 
human nature—and often those who talk most loudly 
against the extravagance of others, arc really, their means 
being, considered, more extravagant than those whom they 
condemn. Nothing, indeed, ought to excuse waste. Nothing 
should justify exceeding one’s income. It is vulgar, and 
snobbish, in fact, to affect a wealth which we have not; to 
spend more than we can afford; to run into debt for the 
gratification of personal vanity. But women commit this 
sin less frequently than our sox. Men, if spendthrifts, err 
with their eyes open: while women rarely know a father's, 
or husband’s pecuniary difficulties till too late. Nor is this 
all. It is quite as often the vanity of the husbaud, as that 
of herself, which squanders money on a wife’s dress. To soo 
Mrs. Dazzle outshine her neighbors pleases Mr. Dazzle more 
frequently than is supposed. 

If woman was really the most to blame in this matter, she 
would not lay asldo her fine dresses so cheerfully, when mis¬ 
fortune came. But it is woman, not man, who, in seasons 
of distress, exhibits the greatest self-denial. Over the pride 
of mercantile position, over the luxuries of the table lost 
forever, over a score of things which insolvency compels a 
man to sacrifice, there is, deep down in his heart, nay! often 
on his lips, never-ending regret. But rare, Indeed, is it that 
woman laments her fine house, her showy equipage, her 
Paris bonnets, her Brussels laces. The smile is always on 
her faco, the words of hopo on her tongue, when her hus¬ 
band comes home, wearied, at night; and this, though a day 
of unaccustomed labor has made her even more jaded than 
himself. In the heroism of silent, uncomplaining endur¬ 
ance, woman far excels man; and it is ungenerous in our 
sex not to admit this more freely. The Flora McFlimseys 
of American life are not only confined to our great cities, 
but to an insignificant number even there. Where there is 
one such selfish, flippant, soulless coquette, there are a thou¬ 
sand true and noble women. 

It is folly, too, to denounce, without discrimination, the 
desire to be elegantly dressed. That desire, when properly 


controlled, Is not censurable, but laudatory. It springs from 
that innate love of the beautiful, which is one of the most 
precious heritages of the sox, and which not only makes 
woman neater than man, but refines and even spiritualizes 
her. In communities where the female neglects drees, man 
degenerates into a brute. Most virtues may be turned into 
vices, by being practised to excess; and a love of drees is no 
exception to the rule. We are not the apologists of the 
score or two of Flora McFlimseys, who disgrace Philadelphia, 
Boston and New York, but of the hundreds of thousands of 
true women, all over tho land, who are denounced, unjustly, 
as if they were Flora McFlimseys themselves. To paraphrase 
Uudibras, we men, too often, 

“ Compound for sins we are inclined to, 

By blaming those we have no mind to.” 


A Fink Poem. —Tho following new poem, by Robert Brown¬ 
ing, is eminently characteristic. Its subject is the death of 
a King of France, who, while hunting, was seized with sick¬ 
ness. lie is borne to the palace, where the physician orders 
a fire to be kindled in order to warm him; and takes the 
occasion to kindle the fire with state papers, whoso destruc¬ 
tion saves the lives of many persons, by destroying the evi¬ 
dence that they had sought to iojnro the eon and heir. Tho 
second stanza gives the doctors reflections as he stands 
looking at tho dying king, now insensible from the effects of 
poison administered by the doctor at the instigation of the 
prince. The eutranco of the heir, in the last stanza, is moot 
artistically managed, while the line “with just such a son 
to murder you,” reveals his complicity in the plot. 

TUK RING IS COLD. 

Rake tho embers, blow the coals, 

Kindlo at once a roaring fire; 

Here’s some paper—’tis nothing, sire— 

Light it, (they’ve saved a thousand soulsI) 

Run for fagots you scurvy knaves, 

There arc plenty out in the public square— 

Yon know they fry the heretics there, 

(But God remembers their nameless gravesl) 

Fly. fly, or the king may die! 

Ugh! his royal feet are like snow, 

And the cold is mounting up to his heart, 

(But that was frozen long ago!) 

Rascals, varlets, do ns you are told— 

The king is cold. 

His bed of state Is a grand affair, 

With sheets of satin and pillows of down, 

And close beside it stands the crown— 

But that won’t keep him from dying tborel 
His hands are wrinkled, his hair is grey, 

And his ancient blood is sluggish and thin; 

When he was young it was hot with sin, 

But that is over this many a day! 

Under these sheets of satin and lace 
He slept in the arms of his concubines; 

Now they ’rouse with the prince instead. 

Drinking the maddest, merriest wines. 

It’s pleasant to hear such catches trolled, 

Now the king is cold! 

What shall I do with his majesty now? 

For thanks to my potion, the man is dead; 

Suppose 1 bolster him up in bed 
And fix the crown again on his brow? 

That would be merry! but then the prince 
Would tumble it down, I know, in a trice; 

’Twould puzzle the dcril to namo a vice, 

That would make his excellent highness wince! 

Hark! he’s coming; 1 know his step, 

He’s stealing to see if his wishes are true; 

Sire, may your father’s end he yours! 

(With just such a son to murder you!) 

Peace to the dead! Let the brils be tolled! 

The king is cold! 
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Hoosxbold Economy. —A correspondent in “The Valley 
Fumer'' has some excellent remarks on economy in the 
iunily. She contends that it should be studied, practically, 
by every housekeeper. “Butter, lard, meat, coffee, tea, 
•agar, spices, Ac.,” she says, “may be saved one-half in 
many families, and the cooking be better. The wastes in 
households are chiefly little wastes. A little of this, a little 
of that and a little of the other, at every meal; a bit of 
bread, a crumb of cake, a few potatoes, a half picked bone, 
a scrap of meat, a Ale meal, a sprinkling of flour, a lump 
of sugar, a trifle of butter, a piece of pickle, a half an apple, 
and so on to the end of the chapter; a little from every dish 
and condiment and kind of food, at every meal, repeated 
three times a day, amounts to a great deal in a year. In 
some families all theee littles go, in others they are all 
saved. Then some ways of cooking food are much more 
economical than others. The same thoughts apply also to 
dress, the use of tools, dishes, utensils, furniture. There is 
a way to waste and a way to preserve.” We may add, that 
economy ought to be considered a virtue, and not regarded, 
u it too often Is, as meanness. 

A Heroine. —During the hurricane, in which the Central 
America foundered, the steamer Southerner was in a very 
critical condition. At this crisis, when death stared every¬ 
body in the face, a young lady was seen among the crew, 
serving them with refreshments and inspiring them with 
hope. We learn, from the Union (N. Y.) News, that the 
same of this heroine is Harriet A. Mbrsxrzau, and that she 
resides at Union. That journal snyB:—“ When almost every 
penon on board but herself was sick or so frightened that 
they could do nothing. Miss Mereereau was seen, perfectly 
calm and composed, passing around among the crew, ad¬ 
ministering to their wants, and by her coolness and bravery, 
cheering them with kind words. Cases are rare, in a scene 
like this, where a woman has the coolness and presenco of 
mind that Miss M. had on the above occasion. But this is a 
characteristic of her. Truly, she is a noble woman.” A sen¬ 
timent we echo, as will tens of thousands, who read this. 

Ribbon Cufp.—A very pretty cuff is now worn, composed 
of ribbon, beads, and narrow black edging, and which is an 
ornamental finish to the top of a glove, or & tasteful cuff for 
a full sleeve. It may be made in any color, either to match 
or contrast with the dress, and is formed of sarcenet ribbon 
very slightly fulled into an clastic size of the wrist The 
tnp is divided into about five equal lengths, and cut straight 
duwn in the five places; each side is then turned down to 
form a Vandyke. A pretty little running pattern in black 
saed beads is then worked all round the edge of these vau- 
djkt'S, and a narrow lace edging is also run round, which 
completes the top. These cuffs are very pretty made in 
white ribbon and white blonde edging, with seed pearl 
beads, to wear with white kid gloves, for evening dress; and 
they are also very tasteful for mourning, to wear with a full 
crape sleeve. 

Knrao Promises. —Says the Rhinebeck (N. Y.) Gazette, 
in noticing our December number:—“The circulation for 
th* year 1858 should be more than doubled if rightly appre¬ 
ciated by our lady readers. The editor, C. J. Peterson, hat 
«wpfy fulfilled his contract in supplying a first rate cheap 
Ma gazine during the year 1857.” 

•The Most Readable.”— The Jefferson (Ohio) Democrat 
Peterson’s is the most readable Magazine we re¬ 
ceive” We try to make it so, and are glad to find we suo- 
csexl 


Hkttee and Better. —The Union (N. Y.) News says of this 
Magazine:—“It is better and better every year and every 
number in the year.” 


To Dollar Nmum.—We an often asked which Is 
the beet weekly newspaper published in Philadelphia. Wa 
answer, once for all, the Dollar Newspaper. Its news de¬ 
partment cannot be surpassed; its agricultural information 
is always of the latest; and its original tales, poetry, Ac., an 
from the best writers. In our opinion, no Journal, published 
anywhere, is so valuable in a family. Like this Magazine, 
also, It is managed on the cash principle, and is, therefore, 
the cheapest of its kind, being only $1,00 a year, or twenty- 
seven copies for $20,00. We will send a copy of the “Dollar 
Newspaper” and one of “ Peterson,” for 1858, for two dollars 
and a halt In this way, you can get a good paper and a 
good Magazine for half a dollar lees than is asked for Maga¬ 
zines conducted on the old credit system. 

Thb Chiapot op All—I t is no idle boast, when we claim 
that “ Peterson’s Magazine,” as the press generally declares, 
is the cheapest of alL We give, for example, as many steel 
engravings as the three dollar Magazines; as many colored 
fashion-plates; as many patterns; and more good stories. In 
one thing only do they excel us, and that is in the number 
of their pages. But, in proportion to the price, we surpass 
them even in this; for while they givo twelve hundred for 
three dollars, we givo nine hundred for two: that is, throe- 
qaartors as much for only two-thirds as much money. The 
superiority of our literary contents is universally conceded. 
As to other two dollar Magazines, they do not even pretend 
to rival “Peterson.” There is no Lady’s Magazine in the 
world as cheap as this. 

“ Hame, Ha me, nAME.”—Four times, every year, as former 
subscribers are aware, we give one of the old Scottish bal¬ 
lads, which, to our taste, if sung with expression, are worth 
a thousand Italian songs, such as are so fashionable. Tills 
month we give Allan Cunninghame’s “ Iiame, Hame, name,” 
which Sir Waiter Scott could never hear without tears. 
The words are founded on those of an older song, which 
exists only in fragments. In nogg’s Jacobite Relics are 
given versos nearly similar to those of Cunninghame, but 
wedded to a somewhat different air. The song is supposed 
to come from the lips of an exiled adherent of the Stuarts. 

An Ancient Counterpane. —At a fair, lately held at 
Fredericksburg, Vo., an embroidered, cotton counterpane 
was exhibited, the material of which was grown on the farm 
of Col. William Alexander, of Effingham, Princo William 
county, Ya., in the year 1785. It was spun, woven and em¬ 
broidered by one of his daughters In 1786, and after being in 
general use for over seventy years, was exhibited by the 
daughter of the lady who manufactured it, for comparison 
and competition with similar productions of the present age. 

Our Work-Table. —This will be greatly improved for 1858. 
We have employed Mrs. Jane Weaver, ono of our oldest con¬ 
tributors, who wrote for us fifteen years ago, to take it under 
her exclusive control. As she is a proficient in such matters, 
and will devote herself to it entirely, look out for a brilliant 
succession of novelties. In addition to her own patterns, and 
to numerous other ones never published, she will have the 
command of all that appear abroad. 

Copying our Original Stories. —The newspapers copy ten 
stories published in “ Peterson,” where they copy one pub¬ 
lished in any other Magazine. This is a compliment, and we 
are proud of it. But they forget, too often, to give us the 
credit. Is this fair? However, if you see a first-rate story, 
in a newspaper, remember that the chances are ten to one it 
originated in “Peterson.” 

Rzmemder toe Poor. —“ He that gi veth to the poor, lendeth 
to tho Lord.” Don’t forget that, this wintry weather. 
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“Oybe thb Wat.”—No living post writes so many prac¬ 
tical, common sense poem*, as Charlaa Mackay. If ever a 
writer Bought to do good, he does. Here, lor example, is a 
capital poem, which we clip from an English newspaper. 
Who, reading it, can remain discontented? 

OVXB THB WAT. 

When cold-hearted Poverty knocks at my door, 

And robs me of blessings I gathered before, 

Takes a glass from my table, a coal from my fire, 

And robes my dear Nelly in meaner attire, 

I envy sometimes in the heat of the day 
My very good friend who lives over the way. 

But when I sit down at my pleasant fireside, 

And count o’er the Joys I was never denied— 

My sweet little wife, and the babes at her knee, 

My health and my conscience unsullied and free— 

No longer I suffer my wishes to stray, 

Or envy my friend who lives over the way. 

He's wealthy, but feeble; he’s titled, but old; 

His son is a spendthrift, his wife is a scold; 

8nspicious of others, ill pleased with himself; 

His only delight is to reckon his pslt 

Were he ten times as rich, I’d refuse, night or day, 

To change with my friend who lives over the way. 

Though Poverty, frowning, peeps in at my door, 

Til neither bo beaten nor vainly deplore; 

I’ll scare him away by hard work if I can. 

And look in his face with the heart of a man; 

And, hiving at home all the Joys that I may, 

Forget my poor friend who lives over the way. 

Thb Latb Professor Hardy.—W e cannot forget, this 
opening New Tear, those of our friends and contributors, 
who, within the last twelvemonth, have passed away for¬ 
ever. Among these we shall long remember D. Hardy, Jr. 
He was born in Westminster, Vt., in 1829. Last February, 
while ho was absent at his post, in Kentucky, Miss Delila A. 
Bowen, to whom ho was to have been married in the sum¬ 
mer, died; and the news of her death, blighting his hopes of 
happiness in life, prostrated him at the time, and hastened 
his own end. It was not long before he followed her. no 
was principal of the Preparatory department of Bethel Col¬ 
lege, at the time ho died, and had been a frequent contribu¬ 
tor, not only to this Magazine, but to the Louisville Journal. 
His last words were a message to his mother: “Tell her all 
Is well.” He was a member of the Presbyterian church; of 
a noble and generous nature; sklilfril and able in his profes¬ 
sion; and universally esteemed. 

Enochs What is Inevitable. —Don’t fret and worry over 
what can’t be helped. It only makes you more unhappy. 
Remember that if it rains Unlay, it is all the more likely to 
be clear to-morrow. Being down-hearted will not mend mat¬ 
ters. It Is the sign of a weak character to give way to use¬ 
less complaints. A lady, a client of the celebrated Aaron 
Barr, once said to him, when threatened with the loss of her 
estate, “Oh! I can never bear it: to be reduced to poverty 
will kill me.” “No it won’t,” replied Burr, “people don’t 
die so easy.” “Yes, but it will,” she replied, wringing her 
hands, “I shall die, I know I shall.” “Well then, madn-m, 
at least die pants,” he answered. Burr had seon trouble 
enough, too, to know what bo was talking about. 

Oca Suppeh Pattern.— Nothing more beautiful than our 
slipper pattern was ever seen in a Magazine. It may be 
worked, if preferred, in green and purple, instead of in 
brown and gold. Look out for one of these, or some other 
colored embellishment, in every number for 1858. 

Portrait or Henry Clat. —The colored portrait of Henry 
Clay, published by J. H. Byrara, and referred to, more at 
large, under the head of “Art Recreations,” is really a very 
superior affair, and astonishingly cheap. It would make a 
good picture for framing. 


Plaster Cash or Lbaves and FLOWXES^-The leaf, at early 
as convenient after being gathered, Is to be laid on fine¬ 
grained moist sand, in a perfectly natural position, with that 
surface uppermost which is to form the cast, and being 
hanked up by sand, in order that it may be perfectly sup¬ 
ported. It is then, by means of a broad camel-hair brush, 
to be covered over with a thin coating of wax and Burgundy 
pitch, rendered fluid by heat. The leaf is now to be removed 
from the sand, and dipped in cold water; the wax becomes 
hard, and likewise sufficiently tough i^allow the leaf to be 
ripped off; without altering its form. This being done, the 
wax mould is placed in moist sand, and banked up as the 
leaf itself was previously. It Is then covered with plaster of 
Paris, mads thin, due care being taken that the plaster be 
nicely pressed into all the interstices of the mould, by means 
of a camel-hair brush. As soon as the plaster has set, the 
warmth thus produced softens the wax, which, in oonse- 
quence of the moisture of the plaster, is prevented from 
adhering to it, and with a little dexterity it may be rolled 
up, parting completely from the cast, without injuring it in 
the least. Casts obtained in this manner are very perfect, 
possessing a high relief, and form excellent models, either 
for the draughtsman, or for tho moulder of architectural 
ornaments. 

A Word to Husbanda. —Do yon ever come home peevish 
and cross? Yes! you acknowledge it. But you excuse your¬ 
self for being rude to your wife, and unjust to your children, 
on tho plea that you have been annoyed, all day, with busi¬ 
ness matters that went wrong. Don’t you suppose, however, 
that things may go wrong, at home, sometimes also; that 
servants may be negligent, children disobedient, your wife’s 
temper in every way be tried? Do you ever excuse her peev¬ 
ishness on this account? Be just What is a good argument 
in the one caso is a good one in the other. You expect her 
always to be cheerful: try to look cheerful yourself! 

A Dictionary of Needlbwork. —We are so frequently ap¬ 
plied to, by correspondents, for explanations of stitches, the 
moaning of abbreviations, and other elementary principles 
in needlework, that we have concluded to devote a page or 
two, each month, during the coming year, to these subjects. 
In former volumes, we have gone over the entire ground; 
but now subscribers have not the old numbers to refer to. 
By the close of the year, we shall have published, in this 
way, a complete Dictionary of Needlework. Wo begin with 
Netting, and shall follow it up with Crochet, Point-Lam 
Knitting, Embroidery, Berlin Work, Ac. Ao. 

“The Magazine of the Union.” —This Is what the Somer¬ 
set (Ky.) American calls “Peterson.” It says:—“Withont 
intending to depreciate any of tho Magazines, we say that 
this is the Magazine of the Union. Mr. Peterson has pro¬ 
mised to excel them all, and judging the future from the 
past, we are inclined to believe that he will do it. It comes 
to us always In advance of any other.” 

Thousands Like Her.—A gentleman, remitting to us his 
wife’s subscription for 1858, says:—“Your book has the next 
place in her heart after mo and the baby.” That's a woman 
worth having. To tho honor of the sex, however, there are 
thousands like her. 

Good Breeding is a guard upon the tongue: the misfortune 
is, that we put It on and off with our fine clothes and visiting 
faces, and do not wear it where it is most wanted—at home! 
Remember this. 

Always Excelling. —The Greenville (Pa.) Times said, when 
noticing our December number, “the publisher seems deter¬ 
mined to make each volume surpass any preceding one.” 
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OmAMD Papa’S Gaxuage. —This beautiful embellishment > Jfvanhoe. By the author of « WaverleyS* 2 vols n 12 mo. 
will haws do equal, we venture to predict, In any of the < Boston: Ticknor <* Field*.—Them two beautifully printed 
January Magazine*. It tells it* own story, too, of a happy < volumes, form the seventeenth and eighteenth of what the 


household and a loved and venerated old age. 


; publishers call the “ Household Edition” of 8ir Walter Scott’s 


- ^ novels. A household edition, too, it is, in every respect. 

Tra Eboxt Wom-Box.—W e need not call attention to this £ The type is elegant; the paper choice; the illustrations 
very excellent story, by a new contributor, who will, we $ spited; the binding neat; and the sine of the book the most 
hope, often, hereafter, delight our readers. $ convenient for reading; in Act, It would have been impose!- 

- ' hie to have got up a superior edition for the family. The 

Gnrr EfcrsxpRiBra^c.—“Peterson’s Magazine” has no con- > Waverley novels have been frequently re-published in the 
nection, direct or indirect, with.any gift enterprise. To lot- J United States; but never before in ao desirable a manner, 
tsries, under every disguise, we are conscientiously opposed. ^ never before so completely adapted for households of culture. 

I More than one third of the series has now appeared, yet there 
is no falling off from the specimen volumes; and we know 
Ticknor A Fields well enough to feel confident that there 

^, l . be w ** u ‘ bebert •«““»“o'*»«• 

04/ Antique. Philada: T. B. Pdtrmm.- In this Vplendid ? ° , her * * brMd , «“ our render, 

edition of th. work, of the meet popular noveliet of the day, ”° *T.“ ln , EngUnd - The prto >> 

« have the consummation of o£ol th. meet pmtoeworthy 5 ““ ° f th ° 6<Uti0n ’ b TOTy loW - «"«*■ 

enlerpriae. ever undertaken by an American publisher. ^ W a to ume. 

No complete edition of Dickens’ works, equal in beauty, has s Irving and Loving. By Virginia F. Townsend. 1 voL, 
J*t appeared, even in England. No edition of any novelist, \ 12 mo ‘ Philada: J. W. Bradley .—This is a collection of 
superior in either type or paper, has boon printed in America. \ P 0 ® 01 * prose from the pen of one of our most esteemed 
Th# twenty-five volumes before us are bound in calf antique, s contr ^ u ^ ors * The Best °f the sketches, indeed, originally 
in a stjle that could not be surpassed in London itself. The £ our pages, as “ The Rain in the Afternoon,” and 

publisher, however, has the work in various bindings, to > “ Muriel »” to the latter of which the fair authoress has as¬ 
sort the taste and pockets of purchasers, the paper and illns- \ 8 *& net * precedence in the volume, a proof that she herself 
trations always remaining the same. Thus, the twenty-five ^ considers it her happiest effort. All tho articles, however, 
volumes may be had, in cloth, for twenty dollars; in half s are good - We recommend tho volume as a fitting Christmas, 
calf gflt, for sixty dollars; in half calf antique, for the same $ Now ^ ear > or Birth-day present to a lady; for not only Is the 
price; and in either full calf gilt, or full calf antique, for ' mft ttcr of the book appropriate, but the mechanical execu- 
wventy-flve dollars. There are hundreds of persons, in the \ ^ on ^ ra * ra ^ e - Type, paper and binding are all in ex- 
United States, if not thousands, who can afford even the $ ccllent taate - A P° rtrait of Miss Townsend, mezzotinted by 
latter; and we know no way, indeed, in which seventy-five * Sartaln ’ aflorIlfl the volumo - Tho on\y fault we have to find 
dollars can be laid out iu a luxury, to such advantage as in | *Bo Book is in connection with this picture. To our 
paying for this exquisite calf binding. To spend money in i eyo ’ likeness gives tho idea of an older, and (shall we 
elegant books rather than in costly upholstery is a proof of \ 8ayT) leSS lovely countenan <* *Ban *Bat of the original. With 
culture. As a people, we Americans err in squandering too \ tWfl cantlonary Wftrning we commend the work to our 
much on gaudy furniture, and stinting ourselves in our in- $ particularly to those who are the especial ad- 

tellcctnal .bed. The parlor, of fcmilie* to bat moderate nU £" ° Mi “ ^ , 

cmnmwtancM, are often ae .howy a. tboee «f an Kngll.h i , f ‘" , Cbn ‘P Ul ‘ °^ uU <° -M *®work and Bn- 

«ri; but. on the other hand, there I. a lamentable deficiency i br ° ider V- UntaimnecUar and practical indructum,, ndlcrcby 
of periodical, and new book, on tho centrMable, and a total ! ° f ^ 

•toence of richly bonnd Tolnme. to the library, even If there f °”Z ’ It .°"t f 0Man 

is a library at all. Thi. need, reforming. Nor can the rJ tfZTTr l 12 

v f ^ Philada: T. B. Peterson. —Tho title of this work sufficiently 

wrm be better begun, than for those who have the means, i . ,, _ _ . ... , , 3 

to hn* o rJ, Tti<.ir<anw w-i* _ir al i, idP ! < ex P lalnB ite Purpose. We can testify, from a careful exami- 
to buy a sett of Dickens, in half call; or full calf, as the > a. . .. ' . ...... „ 

, . . . , , .,, s nation, that the treatise Is tho best yet published in tho 

aerie™ „f elegant hontohold Ubrary to be accnmnlatod ! United 8totoI . and will we h .„ no donb ^ nnU , 

by y ~- A f Chr “ tm ^’ K or J B1 f th ^ y f" 1 - of $ the “Dictionary of Needle-work,» which I. began In thi. 
Z ZZ *» >»» "A, would bo s number by Mm. Weaeer, .hall be completed. Ml"umberf. 

rn.ht.ble to both grrer and receiver. $ pattern, have one great merit: they are, generally, easily 

Travels and Discoveries in North and Central Africa. worked. By permission of tho publisher, we copy, in our 
Being a Journal of an Expedition under the auspices of H. < work-table, an engraving of a Shetland shawl, with *lirections 
B. hL's Government^ in the years 1849-1855. By Henry ^ for making it: and this may be taken as a fair sample of the 
Barth. Vol. If. New York: Harper dk Brothers .—The second s book. 

volume of this valuable work excels even the first in interest $ Mrs. Hale?* New Cook Book. By Mrs. Sarah J. Hale. 1 
and value. It brings the narrative down to Mr. Barth’s s voL, 12 mo. PhUada: T. B. Peterson. — This is intended to 
home Journey to Kukawa, and to the beginning of his ex- $ be a practical cook book, as distinguished from the theo- 
pedition towards the Niger. So much authentic information ^ retical ones, with which booksellers’ stores are filled, and 
respecting the tribes of Central Africa, it was never before ^ which contain only fancy receipts, too costly for any honse- 
the good fortune of any traveller to afford. The occasional s hold but that of an English duke. Families in town or 
kair-breadth escapes of Mr. Barth give a personal interest ^ conntry will find this new book jnst what they want. It 
to the story, which ad<ls greatly to the fascination of the s contains, in addition to hundreds of receipts, directions for 
kook. The volume is full of spirited wood-engravings, from 5; carving, arranging the table, Ac., Ac.; also preparations of 
drawings taken on the spot, illustrating scenery, manners $ food for invalids and children; and is illustrated with 
»nd customs, Ac„ Ac. Wo await, with no little anxiety, the s numerous engravings. The type is noat, the paper good, 
conclusion of the work. The American publishers deserve s and the binding substantial. 

fvat credit for the very handsome manner in which they { The Two Apprentices. By Charles Dickens. 1 woL, 8 vo. 
k*ve printed the book; for to issue two such volumes, each s Philada: T. B. letter son. —A cheap, quarter of a dollar novol, 
containing seven hundred pages, involves no small outlay | capitally written, copied from late numbers of Dickens’ 
of capital. i “Household Words.” Everybody ought to buy it. 
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PARLOR MAQIO; 


Jtfri. Hale's Receipts for the MUUon. Or four thousand 
Jive hundred and forty-five receipts, facts, directions, dc~, in 
the useful, ornamental and domestic arts, and in the conduct 
qf life. By Miss Sarah Josepha Hale. 1 voL, 12 mo. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson. —This neatly printed volume, containing over 
■even hundred and twenty pages, is emphatically the cheapest 
book of its kind yet published, or ever likely to be. It actu¬ 
ally contains, by count, four thousand five hundred and 
forty-five distinct receipts, directions, facts, Ac., relative to 
accomplishments, amusements, dress, economy, etiquette, 
health, housekeeping, gardening, needle-work, nursing, 
riding, domestic surgery, manners, marriage, ladies' fancy 
work, and everything else which interests the sex, or is 
useful to woman. No household ought to be without it. It 
is supplementary, so to speak, to the author’s popular “Cook 
Book.” The price, bound in cloth, is only a dollar and a 
quarter. 

The Lost Daughter, and other Stories of the Heart. By 
GmAine Let Heats. 1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peter¬ 
son. —These are capital stories. Indeed, no writer, in all the 
bright galaxy of female genius, excelled Mrs. Hentz in tales 
of the heart. Her death was & loss to American literature, 
which bus not yet been supplied. We cordially commend 
this volumo. 


FIRESIDE AMUSEMENTS. 

The Graceful Lady. —Having procured a number of small 
twists of paper, or lamp-lighters, one of the players com¬ 
mences the game by reciting a certain formula, which is to 
be repeated with an additional remark by each of the players 
in their respective turns. 

If an omission or misiake is made, tho ono who makes it 
will have to receive a twist of paper in the hair, and drop the 
title of graceful lady, or gentleman, and called the one-horned 
lady or gentleman; or if they have more than one horn, they 
must be called according to the number. The one who begins 
tho game will politely bow to her neighbor, aud say, ‘-Good 
morning, graceful lady, ever graceful, I, a graceful lady, ever 
graceful, come from that graceful lady, ever graceful, to tell 
you that she has a little bird with golden feathers.” 

The noxt one then takes up the play, addressing her nearest 
companion, “Good morning, graceful lady, ever graceful, I,a 
graceful lady, ever graceful, come from that graceful lady, 
ever graceful, to tell you that she has a littlo bird with 
golden feathers and a long red beak.” 

The next one says in turn, “Good evening graceful lady, 
ever graceful, I, a graceful lady, ever graceful, come from 
that graceful lady, ever graceful, to tell you that she has a 
gold bird with little feathers and a long red beak tipped with 
green.” 

You’ll see there are two mistakes here, so the player must 
have a couple of horns in her hair, and the next one pro¬ 
ceeds with, “Good morning graceful lady, ever graceful, I, a 
graceful lady ever graceful, come from that two-homed lady, 
ever two-homed, to tell you that she has a little bird with 
golden feathers, a long red beak tipped with green, and 
brilliant diamond eyes.” 

And so the game proceeds, producing more horns as it 
becomes more complicated. Nothing can be too ridiculous 
for the graceful lady to possess, as It adds to the enjoyment 
of the game. 


about the size of a wedding-ring. This yon oonoeal in ytmr 
hand. You then commence your performance by borrowing 
a silk pocket-handkerchief from a gentleman, and a wedding- 
ring from a lady; and you request one person to bold two of 
the comers of the handkerchief and another to hold the 
other two, and to koep them at full stretch. Yon next ex¬ 
hibit the wedding-ring to the company, and announce that 
you will make it pass through the handkerchief. You then 
place your hand under the handkerchief, and substituting 
the false ring, which yon had previodEy concealed, press it 
against the centre of the handkerchief and desire a third 
person to take hold of the ring through the handkerchief 
and to close his finger and thumb through the hollow of the 
ring. The handkerchief is held in this manner for the pur¬ 
pose of showing that the ring has not been placed within a 
fold. You now desire the persons holding the comers of tho 
handkerchief to let them drop; the person holding the ring 
(through the handkerchief as already described) still retain¬ 
ing liia hold. 

Let another person now grasp the handkerchief as tight 
as he pleases, three or four inches below tho ring, and tell 
the person holding the ring to let it go, when it will be quite 
evident to tho company that the ring Is Bccure within the 
centre of the handkerchief. You then tell the person who 
grasps tho handkerchief to hold a hat over it, and passtng 
your hand underneath, you open the false ring, by bending 
one of its points a little aside, and bringing ono point gently 
through tho handkerchief, you easily draw out the remain¬ 
der: being careful to mb the hole you have made in the 
handkerchief with your finger and thumb, to conceal the 
fracture. 

You then put tho wedding-ring you borrowed over the 
outside of tho middle of the handkerchief, and desiring the 
person who holds tho hat to tako it away, you exhibit the 
ring (placed as described) to the company: tuking an oppor¬ 
tunity, while their attention is engaged, to conceal or get rid 
of the brass ring. 


PARLOR MAGIC. 

Tint Rixo avi) thz Handkerchief.—-T his may be justly 
considered one of tho most surprising deceptions; and yet it 
Is so easy of performance, that any one may accomplish it 
after a few minutes' practice. 

You previously provide yourself with a piece of brass wire, 
pointed at both ends, and bent round so as to firm a ring, 


DECORATIONS OF HOUSES. 

Taper Hangings. —Tn consequence of an apartment never 
being too light—for wo can always diminish superfluous 
light—paper hangings should bo of a light color, that they 
may reflect, not absorb, light. 

AVe proscribe all dark hangings, whatever bo their color, 
because they absorb too much light; we proscrilK* also red 
and violet hangings, because they are exceedingly unfavor¬ 
able to the color of the skin. For this latter reason we reject 
the light tones of the red and violet scales. Orange is a color 
that can never bo much employed, because it fatigues tho 
eye too much by its great intensity. 

1. Among tho simple colors, thero are scarcely any which 
are advantageous, except yellow and the light tones of green 
and of blue. Yellow is lively; it combines well with maho¬ 
gany furniture, but not generally with gilding. 

2. Light-green is favorable to pale complexions as well as 
to rosy ones; to mahogany furniture, and to gilding. 

3. Light-blue is less favorable than green to rosy com¬ 
plexions, especially in daylight; it is particularly favorable 
to gilding, and it does not iqjnrc mahogany, and associate* 
better than green with yellow or orange woods. 

4. White or whitish hangings of a light grey (either normal 
green, blue or yellow) uniform or with velvot patterns of the 
color of the ground, are also very useful. 

6. When we would choose hangings upon which to place 
a picture, their color must be uniform, and make the greatest 
contrast possible with that which predominates in the pic¬ 
ture, if the hangings are not of a normal grey. I shall 
return to this assortment. 

Hangings in the best taste are those, 

1. M hich present designs of a light tone, either normal or 
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of a colond gray* upon a white ground, or tha reverse, and s 
in which tin pattern is at least equal in extent of surface to $ 
the ground; for a small pattern has a very poor effect, at < 
least in a large room. £ 

2. Patterns of two or more tones of the same or very near s 
scales assorted conformably to the law of contrast. 

Hangings of brilliant and varied colors representing real 
objects, forming patterns more or lees complex, do not admit 
of pictures; and as such hangings should exhibit themselves 
distinctly, they must not be concealed by the furniture in 
any of their parte. 

When we have to adapt a border to a single colored hang¬ 
ing, or to one presenting a dominant color, we must first 
determine whether wo can have recourse to a harmony of 
analogy or to a harmony of contrast; in all cases the border 
ought to detach itself mure or less from the hangings, which 
it is intended to surround and separate from contiguous 
objects. 


Price, one dollar and fifty cents. With full directions for 
painting. Postpaid. 

Les Orphelines.— A fine ang&vtng from a celebrated 
French painter. Two figures, slaters. Bias of plate, nine by 
eleven inches. Price, postpaid, with full directions for 
painting, one dollar. 

Thx Jbwb-Harp Lisbon.—A beautiful picture, new, painted 
by Brunet. Engraved by Groaelier. Companion to “ The 
Little Bird.” Sis© of plate, sight and a half by ten and a 
< half inches. Price, postpaid, with directions for painting, 
sixty cents. 

5; Tub Littlb Bold.—A beautiful picture, new, painted by 
\ Brunet. Engraved by Grozelier. Companion to 4 * Jews-harp 
i Lesson.” Size of plate, eight and a half by ten and a half 
5 inches. Price, postpaid, with directions, sixty cents, 
s Two Copies for Oriental Painting. —In imitation of laid 
s India work. They are new and beautiful designs for tables 
> and folios. One is a handsome wreath, with fountain, birds, 


Harmony of contrast is the most suitable to papers of a s 
uniform pore color, such as yellows, greens, and blues; con- | 
•equently we recommend for the dominant color of the v 
border, the complementary of that of the hanging, whether i 
this border represents ornaments, arabesques, flowers, or imi- | 
tations of fringes or tissues. But. as a contrast of color ought s 
not generally to offer a contrast of tone, then the general ton© < 
of the border mast only surpass that of the hangings so far 5 
ft* to avoid a deadening effect. If a double border be re- ‘ 
qtrirod, the exterior border must be of a much deeper tone £ 
than the other and always narrower. ' 

Among the colors suitable for borders we recommend the > 
following as harmonious of contrast, $ 

L For yellow hangings, violet and blue mixed with white; \ 
if a fringe, of flowers garnished with their leaves, or orna- jj 
aents. \ 

2. For green hangings, red in all its hues; the painted gilt- ij 

yellows upon a dark-red ground; the border of gilt. £ 

3. For white hangings, orange and yellow; the border of $ 
gilt moulding: these are much bettor on blue than on green. J; 

Among the harmonica of analogy, I recommend the fol- s 
lowing: $ 

For yellow hangings, a border of gilt moulding. s 

White or whitish hangings of normal grey, pearl grey, or | 
very pale colored grey, of a uniform color, or with a velvet 5 
pattern of the color of the ground. 5 

Although papers of this kind admit of borders of all colors, Z 
yet we must avoid too great a contrast of tone in a border J 
containing pure colors; for the intense tones of bine, violet, s 
rad, green, are too crude to combine with these light grounds. J 
Gilt borders accord well with these grounds, especially ' 
with the pure or grey whites. If a grey present a tint of $ 
green, of blue, or of yellow, we most use borders of the com- 5 
ytanentary of these tints, taking many tones above, or of a \ 
grey, deeply tinged with this complementary .—Chcvrad on $ 
CbJers. 


ART RECREATIONS. I 

The Best Pictures Expressly por Grecian atd Antique < 
Painting. —Published by J. K Tilton, Salem, Hass. Dfrec-1 
tioxu to our new style of antique painting on gloss, Oriental ; 
painting. Grecian painting, and Potichomanie, furnished, frill : 
and complete, on receipt of one dollar, with directions for ^ 
varnish, Ac. Purchasers of our goods to the amount of five J 
dollars, will be entitled to directions free. Persons ordering I; 
directions for one dollar, and after buying the material* to the $ 
above amount, may deduct the one dollar pAid for directions, s 
Hiawatha's Wooing. —From Longfellow’s late Indian Le- \ 
pad. Size of plate, fourteen by eighteen inches. Price, one \ 
dollar and fifty cents. With frill directions for painting. \ 
Odors need and how to mix. Post-paid. 5 

Tb Farm Yard. —Painted by J. Herring. An elegant j 
•ngi R flng, new. Size of plate, thirteen by nineteen inches. - 


Ac. The other is an elegant vase of flowers, with birds’- 
n^sts, birds, butterflies, Ac. Price, flfty cents each, or eighty 
cents for the pair, nicely done up on a roller, and post-paid. 

Thirty Varieties op Small Mezzotints. —Suitable for 
trial, for Grecian and Antique painting. Price, thirteen 
cents each, or one dollar and twenty cents per dozen, post¬ 
paid. 

All engravings from any publisher sent free of postage, on 
receipt of prico. The best copies selected with care. Cir¬ 
culars of information, price of artists' goods, frames Ac., sent 
on application, enclosing one stamp for return postage. 
Other new engravings are to bo soon published, of which 
notice will bo given to our customers. Address, 

J. E. TILTON, Publisher, 

No. 188 Essex Street, Salem, Mass. 

And dealer, wholesale and retail, in every deecription of 
Artists' goods. 

Oil Color Portrait op Clay. —Till* portrait, noticed in our 
Inst number, has mot, according to our anticipations, with 
general favor from the press and the public. Wherorcr it 
has been seen, its faithful resemblance to the distinguished 
original has been acknowledged, a merit which will of course 
secure It extensive patronage. That so fine a picture, eqnal 
as it is in finish to London color prints which have been sold 
here for five and six dollars, could be produced for the trifling 
sum of twenty-five cents, is certainly an astonishing evidence 
of American progress in art-color printing, and must wo 
think, require an immense sale to be at all remunerative. 

As this portrait may bo but the first of a long series of 
pictorial triumphs, the public can be assured of soon being 
able to secure the highest art-embellishment At the lowest 
possible rate. The first edition having been exhausted m 
soon as ready, the publisher has increased the number of his 
presses, and possesses facilities for an unlimited supply, for 
which he solicits early orders. Address, 

J. H. BYRAM, Publisher, 
Bulletin Building, Philadelphia. 

Single copies 25 cents, or five copies for $1,00, postage paid 
to any part of the United States. 

SICK-ROOM, NURSERY, Ao. 

A Cure tor Burns. —Of all applications for a burn, we 
believe that there are none eqnal to a simple covering of 
common wheat flower. This Is always at hand; and while 
it requires no skill in using, It produces most astonishing 
effects. The moisture produced upon the ratface of a slight 
or deep barn Is at once absorbed by the floor, and forms a 
paste which shuts out the air. As long as the fluid matters 
continue flowing they are absorbed and prevented from pro¬ 
ducing irritation, as they wonld if kept from passing off by 
oily or resinous applications; while the greater the amount 
of those absorbed by the floor, the thicker the protective 
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covering. Another advantage of the floor covering is, that 
next to tho surface it is kept moist and flexible. It can also 
be readily washed off without further irritation In removing. 
It may occasionally be washed off carefully, when it has 
become matted and dry, and a new covering be sprinkled on. 

Prevention or Pitting in Small Pox.—Mr. Startin, the 
senior surgeon to the Gurney Hospital for diseases of the 
skin, has communicated to the Medical Timet a very import* 
ant plan, which he has adopted during the last fourteen 
years, for preventing pitting in small pox, and which, he 
states, has always proved successful. The plan consists in 
applying the acetum cantharides, or any vesicating fluid, by 
means of a camel-hair brush to the apex of each spot or pus¬ 
tule of the disease, on all the exposed surfaces of the body, 
until blistering is evident by the whiteness of the skin in the 
parts subjected to the application, when the fluid producing 
it is to be washed off with water or thin arrowroot. The pain 
attending the application of the vesicating fluid is very slight 
and transcient. 

Cold Feet. —Cold feet are the avenues to death of multi¬ 
tudes every year; it is a sign of imperfect circulation, of want 
of vigor of constitution. In the case of cold feet, the amount 
of blood wanting there collects at some other part of the body 
which happens to be the weakest. When the lungs are 
weakest, the extra blood gathers there in tho shape of a 
common cold, or often spitting of blood. Clergymen, other 
public speakers, and singers, by improper exposure often 
render the throat the weakest port; to such cold feet give 
hoarseness, or a raw burning feeling most felt at the bottom 
of the neck. 

Rkmkdt roa Bronchitis.— Take honey in the comb, squeeze 
it out and dilute with a little water, and wet the lips and 
mouth occasionally with it. It has never been known to 
foil. In cases where children had throats so swollen as to be 
unable to swallow. 

Hoopino Cough.— Half scruple of cochineal, one scruple 
salt of tartar, and ono gill of pure water. Mix them together 
and sweeten it with loaf sugar. A teaspoonful, a dose for a 
child, three times a day. This has been used in our family 
and found invaluable. 

Cure for a Felon.— Take a pint of common soft soap, and 
stir in it, air slacked lime till it is of the consistency of gla¬ 
zier's putty. Make a leather thimble, All it with this com¬ 
position and insert the finger therein, and change the 
composition once in twenty minutos, and a cure is ertain. 

A Cure for Very Hot Drt Feet Without Ant Moifturs.— 
To produce perspiration, mix together twelvo drachms of 
antimonial wine and two drachms laudanum; and of this 
take eighteen drops in water every five or six hours. 

Sxroun Powder.— Half a drachm of tartaric add, two 
scruples carbonate of soda, one drachm Rochelle salts, five 
grains of ginger powder. 

For the Croup.— Saturated tartar of antimony two grains; 
calomel one grain. Mixed in a marble mortar with ten 
grains of fine sugar. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE TABLE. 

Captains Biscuits .—The necessary quantity of floui^which 
of course entirely depends upon the number of biscuits re¬ 
quired) is to be mixed with water in such quantity, that the 
dough produced will he the stillest and most solid that it 
will be possible to work. Indeed, so hard ought this dough 
to be, that it would not be practicable to knead It with the 
Itands In the usual way. To obviate this difficulty, a long 
bar of wood, having a sharp edge, fastened at one end to a 
block, yet with sufficient liberty to move with a kind of 
chopping motion, should extend over the table on which lies 
the dough flattened ont. This should be chopped in all 
directions, doubled up, flattened, and chapped again, until 
sufficiently kneaded, after which roll it Into pieces of about 
an inch and a half in diameter, cut these into lengths the 


same as their diameter, flatten and mould them with the 
hand, strike holes in them with a docker, sprinkle them 
slightly with flour, and lay them on tins, and put them in 
the oven to bake. 

Apples , Golden Pippins , to Preserve .—Take the rind of an 
orange, and boil It very tender, then lay it in cold water for 
three days; take two dozen golden pippins, pare, core, and 
quarter them, boil them to a strong jelly, and run it through 
a Jelly-bag till it Is clear. Take the same quantity of pip¬ 
pins, pare and core them, and pnt three pounds of loaf sugar 
in a preserving-pan with a pint and a half of spring water, 
let It boil, skim it well, and put in yonr pippins with the 
orange rind cut into long, thin slices, then let them boll fast 
till the sugar becomes thick and wUl almost candy; then put 
in a pint and a half of pippin Jelly, and boll fast till the jelly 
Is clear, then squeeze in the juice of a fine lemon, give the 
whole another boil, and put tho pippins in pots or glasses 
with the orange peel. Lemon peel may be used instead of 
orange, but then it must only be boiled, and not soaked. 

Orange Peel, to Preserve .—Cut the orange in half; take out 
pulp, put the peel in strong salt and water to soak for three 
days; repeat this three times, then put them on a sieve to 
dry; take one pound of loaf sugar, add to it a quart of spring 
water, boil it, skim it until quite clear, let the peels simmer 
until they are quite transparent, and dry them before the 
fire. Take loaf sugar with just sufficient water to dissolve 
it, whilst the sugar is boiliug put in the peels, stirring con¬ 
tinually until all the sugar is candied round them, then put 
them to dry, either before the fire or in the oven, and when 
perfectly dried, put them by for use. 

Orange Padding .—Grate three stale sponge biscuits, and 
with them half the peel of a lemon, and all the juice. Mix 
them in cold milk until they aro quite soft. Beat three eggs 
together and stir them by degrees into the biscuits. Mix 
with them a small teacupful of orange juice and a littlo 
sugar. Then a thick slice of butter well melted. Mix all 
the ingredients together and put them in a dish with pasta 
round tho edges, then bake It an hour in a slow oven. 

A Uteful Fhct .—At tills season of the year, when pickling 
onions is one of the housewife’s employments, the following 
hint may be useful to those whose eyes are apt to become 
suffused with tears:—In peeling onions pnt a large needle 
In the month, half In and half ont. Tho needle attracts the 
oily Juice of the bulb, and any number may be peeled with 
impunity. To servants this Information Is Invaluable. 

Jumbles .—One and a quarter pound of flour, % lb. of but¬ 
ter, % lb. of loaf sugar pounded, some grated lemon peel, 
the yolks of three eggs with one white, If not sufficiently 
moist add a little brandy. Mix these ingredients well to¬ 
gether, drop on tin, or roll into any shape; two oos. of sweet 
almonds beaten with them, or a few currants, ore a great 
improvement. 

Indian Trifle .—Bod a quart of new milk with a large stick 
of cinnamon; thicken it with rice flour, first moistened with 
cold milk, and sweeten to your taste. Pour it Into a dish, 
and when cold cut it Into the shape of a star, or any other 
shape yon please, take ont the spore rioe and fill the spooe 
with costard. Ornament with slit almonds and spots of cur¬ 
rant jelly. 

Sally Lams .—Two pounds of flour, one pint of milk, four 
eggs, and two spoonfuls of ysast, make into a paste, and let 
it rise well; then knead Into It half a pound of butter and « 
little salt, let it stand an hour, bake in a tin In a quick oven. 
To be buttered and eaten hot: a little sugar may be added. 

Odd Pudding.—Make a thick custard: line a mould with 
raisins, marmalade, and savoy biscuits cut into shreds; pour 
the custard into the mould, let it boil an hour, and whan 
cold, turn It out, and serve it np with wine sanoe. 

Gingerbread Nuts .—One pound of flour, rub into It ^ lb. 
of butter, Vi lb. white powdered sugar, one os. of grated 
ginger and the peel of a lemon. Bake in a slow oven. 
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EE0BIPTS - J a*! ►Half „„ <* „,, Ifc^d gtafKt 

7b Clean OH Ptimtmg *.—Soluble nreiahee, rack aa re gar, > 1 oa. of cream of tartar, 1 lemon aliced. 1 lb. of white " IT’ 
Sloe, honey, gam arable, ialnglaM, white of egg, and dirt { Pat the Ingredient. Into an earthen reaarf and poor on them 
generally may be remored by employing hot water. To 1 one gallon of boiling water; when cold add a tableepoonfn l 
know when the pointing le nrnlahed or coated with each i of yeaat and let the whole stand until next morn^Tthm 
antertnl^motatenaom. part with water,which will become Aim and bottle It, and in three daye It will be iTtena 
elnnimy to the touch. To clean the picture, lay It horlren- Denttfriee-Chueml and honey mixed Into a pmte, forme 
♦nUy npona toWe, or eom. oonrenlent place, and go orer the , eery exceUent preparation for cleaning the teeth with, 
'whole surface with a sponge dipped in boiling water, which s 


•boold be used freely, until the coating begins to soften; 
then the heat must be lowered gradually as the Tarnish is 
ranoTed. If, however, the coating is not easily removed, j 
gentle friction with stale bread crumbs, a damp Hnwn cloth, j 


FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 

Fio. l—Ball Dress or Canary colored Silk.—S kirt co- 


or the end of the fore-finger, will generally effect it, or assist \ vered with puffings of tulle of the same color, and trimmed 
in doing so. White of egg may be removed (if not coagu s with long garlands of purple flowers, the garlands liw.*^«^g 
lated by heat) by using an excess of albumen (white of egg \ In width as they approach the bottom of the dress. Sleeves 
and cold water;) but, if coagulated, by employing a weak > and body trimmed to correspond with the skirt. Head-dress 
solution of a caustic alkali, or potash. j of flowers, like those on the dress. 

Cheap and Baty way of Framing Prints^— Obtain a piece s Fio. n. — Ah Opkra Dress o» Pink Silk, trimmed with 
of thin board or mill-board, the eixe of the print intended to £ P* nlc “H* white binge. Opera cloak of white cashmere trim- 
be framed, or rather larger, upon which slightly adhere the > me ^ ptak plush; the hood is of pink plush lined with 
print with gum; procure a piece of glass exactly the aise of £ white silk. 

the board and bind over the edges all round strongly with \ Fl °* ra -—S hawl Cloak op Geos dIklandz, cut to a point 
coarse paper; a piece of ornamental paper Is then to be jj an( * terminated by a band of velvet as a border. The part 
pasted in front to imitate a frame. A slip of the old-fash- s of the velvet behind is fourteen inches deep, while at the 
Mmed paper bordering will be found to answer admirably. J 1)611(1 of arm it is only ten Inches. The shawl Is edged 
If intended to be suspended, rings are to be tacked at the £ with a fringe of silk twist and chenille, 
back of the board. Should the paper that Is chosen to go l Fl °- ^-“Blac* Walking Coat op Cloth.—T he sleeve 
rand the print be something of gold and white, it will $ an<1 t** 1 ? *re cut in one piece. The front fits tightly to the 
•caroely be known from an enameled frame. £ waist. 

A Remedy far Bair Turning Prematurely Orey.- Th. 5 0,raiL ®**«*».-FMhlon la now Indulgent; it allown 
.aly remedy la to dye, for which porpoM the following la an 5 " erT Udy *° follow her own tMt ® * nd “P*"". proridod 
tomhiable preparation. Bralred nntgnlla, half a pound; to { U,e " b nothing Ornamanta for akirta will atOI 

to boiled in ollre oil until they are soft They are then to > #0,mcw * nd P3™"** lh « ><de. There will also ha 
bn dried on n atone, and reduced to an Impalpable powder \ "° me dre "“* w “ h donMe ■ klrt ’’ * nd oth ' nl wlth “>« »P«n 
»!e le to be rubbed up In a mortar with ita own weight of 1 tr,mml, ‘ g ln ,ront BnleM r ” m * tn ln T 0P>«; they aet off the 
powdered pine charcoal, and the eame quantity of salt. The 5 ’ hlp< ! °T , tke , b * ck .!> T ra * k,I> « 11 *Pt w * r wider. Bodlee will 
whale meat now bo boiled in three qnarta of water nntil a \ rem,lin hlgh for onBnftr ^ dre *»- * nd low *» partlea. 

greaay black aediment folia to tba bottom. Thla la the dye. I ' IeeTe * 400 *" ” t,Jned ' “ ,h< * wnl alwaya be more 
Anoint the hair with It very carefolly, (for nnleaa very great \ "1““, b !‘? g * 0e ®! np<mled ** h ‘ ,Dd * om * 

caution is need it will etaln the aldn also) after which pnt on i nndeMlM ™ wlth P n(& ,nd laM - C1 °" '!•«*»• will be ap¬ 
es oilskin cap. When dry brash It out. S propriated to halMreea and street dreea. All common dreasaa 

... S »re made with long Jacket bodies. Round bodies, that is. 

dnger Wme.- To erery gallon of water add three pound. w | tb oot lappet. or twaqnee at th. waist, almost exelmtrely 
of angar and one pound of ginger, the paring of one lemon, J belong to foil drew. Satin aeem. to be regaining the forar 

P Tf. f * b °“ *“ hMf “ h0ar > tat “ which It once enjoyed, a. rererel .Hu drerere har, bren 

^nd nnffl it la lukewarm, then pnt It Into the c»k with op It i. conddered more raltabl. for 

ftejntee of . lemon; ndd one apoonfol of ye«t to erery gal- J mld4 ]«g*d and elderly ladle, than yonng ladle. One of 
ton, rtir It erery day for ten day. then mid half a pint of | am moit elegant of theM Mw ratjn fo btock, and I, 

brandy to erery two gallon., half an onne. of lalnglwa to ^ intended for dinner or erenlng ooetnme. The aklrt la trim- 
”*7 rt ? “ C, °" doWn - “ d to ,bout “ ght \ mod with flounce, of black lace, each rarmoontod with a 

ba lit to bottle. > qnllllng of cherry<o!or relret The coreage la low and 

lb Strengthen and Improve (he Voice. —Practice two or > pointed, and has a Fichu Antoinette edged with a ruche of 
three times a day; but at first not longer than ten minutes l cherry-color velvet. 

at a toe, and let one of these times be before breakfast, i Evening Dresses for quite young ladies are mostly made 
Kxorciae the extremity of the voice, but do not dwell upon > of tarltan, tulle or crape, and have two or even three skirts, 
thoee notes you touch with difficulty. Open the mouth at s But little trimming is used. These are light, graoefal, and 
all times In the higher notes, especially; open it to the ears \ youthful. 

as if s mi li ng . Take nothing to clear the voice but a glass of > Cloaks are made longer than they have been for a great 
cold water, and always avoid pastry, rich cream, coffee, and s many years. The shawl form and the boumout are both 


oaks, when you Intend to sing. 


I favorites. Some are made with broad sleeves and some 


fb Sedan Crape .—When a drop of water falls on a black > without any sleeves at all. One cloak of black velvet is 
maps vefl or collar It leaves a conspicuous white mark. To i made in the shawl form, and is edged round with a broad 
obliterate this, spread the crape on a table, (l*7tag on it a \ band of velvet in a plaid pattern, beneath which descends a 
large book or a paper weight to keep It steady) and place $ row of fringe. The cloak has a hood with revert formed of 
underneath the stain a piece of old black silk. With a large | bands of plaided velvet. 

r a m e l-hair brush dipped in common ink go over the stain; > Bonnets or Black Vhlvxt are very much in favor this 
and then wipe off the ink with a bit of old soft silk. It will | winter. One of the handsomest is ornamented with stripes 
dry immediately and the white mark will be seen no more, j! of ambercolor satin, and has at the edge a row of black lace, 
lb BztradL Create Spots from Velvet, yon should first warm |j which is turned back over the brim. On one side there Is a 
<he spot before the fire, then hold it over the finger and care- ^ small tuft of black feathers sprigged with ambercolor stars. 
^7 apply spirits of wine with a silk handkerchief s In the inside a yellow rose is placed on one side, and on the 
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other, a bow of black velvet The string* are of black velvet 
edged with an amber stripe. 

Collars, Sleeves and Fichus of the newest styles are 
given among our fashions in the front of the present num¬ 
ber. Parisian collars and those with barbs crossing on the 
breast are in vogue. This Parisian collar is Bimply a little 
band, to which is sewed an Insertion surmounted by a row 
of Valenciennes, and turning over like the under-sleeves of 
the same kind. Elegant under-sleeves are still mode of tulle 
puffs and lace flounces decorated with loops and bows of 
ribbon. 

Hkad-Dbebses appear in great variety. One of the pret¬ 
tiest is composed of a net formed of very narrow rows of 
cerulean bine velvet, having a stripe in gold passing through 
the centre of each row. In front, the edge of th6 net forms 
Vandykes. On each side are loops of ribbon disposed in 
clusters, and intermingled with gold twist and enameled 
rings. The flowers for ball costume are superb. One of the 
most elegant wreaths for tho hair is composed of two mag¬ 
nolias, one being placed on each side. One of theso flowers 
is fall blown, and the other scarcely opened. They are 
united by a band of foliage, which forms tho wreath. An¬ 
other wreath is composed of dahlias of various huos. 


< CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 

< Fig. i.—Baby’s Cloak or Whits Cashmere, trimmed with 
\ rich silk embroidery in Vandykes. Bonnet of white cash 
£ mere. 

Fig. n.—D ribs for a little Girl seven years of age. The 
frock is of blue silk, trimmed at the side with black velvet 
pnt on in diamond form. Coat of black velvet, finished with 
a ball trimming. Little black velvet bonnot and feathers. 

Fio. m.—D br8s for a little Girl four years of age, of 
scarlet merino. The body is cut square on the shoulder, and 
has a full polka at the waist. It is profusely trimmed with 
$ black velvet ribbon and buttons. Cambric under-sleeves. 

< The spencer is formed of cambric and insertions. 

\ General Remarks. —For small boys dresses of velvet are 
' very much worn. They are longer than formerly. The 
ruffled pantalette comes below the dress, and a cloth gaiter 
j; keeps tho limbs warm. Round capes are sometimes added 
s for the street dress. The caps are nsually of velvet with a 
$ tuft of cock’s plumes. For larger boys, the cassimere pan- 
> t&loons, with a closely-fitting jacket of the same material, 
\ are popular. 

£ For little girls, we give one of the newest style of cloaks, 
\ in the front of the number. 


PUBLISHER’S CORNER. 


“ Peterson” for 1858.—We think wo may claim that this ^ 
is the handsomest number of a Lady’s Magazine ever pub- s 
lished. All we ask is to have it compared, with the January ' 
number of others. Those, familiar with “ Peterson,” give it s 
credit for superiority in the following points. 1 st. None ^ 
publish such powerfully written original stories. 2nd. Our J; 
colored fashion-plates are later, prettier and more reliable, s 
3rd. More embellishments and letter-press are given, during ^ 
the year, in proportion to the price. 4 th. Our patterns for £ 
Crochet, Netting, Embroidery, Knitting, Bead-Work, Hair- k 
Work, Shell-Work, Ac., and our New Receipts are more £ 
numerous, bth. Tho Magazine is strictly moral, and is re- s 
commended, by Clergymen, on this account, as the best for s 
the family. 0 th. We always do more than wo promise. The £ 
public has found this out. Tho indications are that we shall < 
print more copies, in 1858, than we have ever done. It 
should not surprise us, indeed, to have over one hundred \ 
thousand subscribers, or even as many as all the other Lady’s ^ 
Magazines together This is emphatically the Magazine for £ 
the times. Get up tour Clubs at once! £ 

How to Remit. —In remitting, write legibly, at the top of \ 
the letter, the name of the post-office, county and state. If ^ 
gold is sent, fasten it to a bit of tliin paste-board, of the size ;> 
of the letter when folded; for otherwise it may slip out. Tell \ 
nobody your letter contains money. Do not register it If $ 
you take these precautions, the remittances may be at our ^ 
risk. $ 

$ 

Your Country Paper. —Always take your country news- ^ 
paper and “ Peterson,” the first for the local nows, the last s 
for stories, fashions, receipts, patterns, Ac. Ac. Most country j> 
papers club with “Peterson,” by which you can get both at \ 
a reduced rate. ‘ b 


Children’s Holiday Sport— CYmkreffa and the little Glass 
Slipper^ with Magic Changes. Price 16 Cents .—Prettier than 
all the paper dolls. Changes, Cinderella, The Prince, The 
Fairy God-Mother, and different costumes to each, with the 
beautiful carriage she went to tho ball In, beautifully colored, 
all for fifteen cents. Just published by J. E. Tilton, Salem, 
Mass. It will bo sent, post-paid, by J. E. Tilton, on receipt 
of six three cent stamps, or will be found at tho principal 
bookstores. Other dealers are trying to imitate this beauti¬ 
ful thing. Notice the publisher, J. E. Tilton, Salem, Maas. 

What to Remit. —Eastern funds preferred, such as notes 
of solvent banks in New York, New England, or Pennsyl¬ 
vania. If these cannot be had, send notes current in your 
neighborhood. By solvent banks wc mean all bonks, whether 
suspended or not, which have not really failed. Where tho 
amount is large, buy a draft on New York, or Philadelphia, 
if possible, and deduct the exchange. 

The Cash Ststem.— Tlio Dansvillc (N. Y.) Herald asks:— 
“How can Peterson afford so splendid and attractive a 
Magazine for two dollars?” The secret is our rigid adher¬ 
ence to the cash system. Wo make no losses and buy at the 
lowest cash prices. Of course, Magazines which trust, and 
lose thousands annually, cannot compete with us. 

More for the Monet. —The True Jeffersonian—never dM 
It say a truer word—remarks, in noticing our December 
number:—“ Peterson’s Magazine contains more reading mat¬ 
ter for less money than any other periodical which comes to 
this office.” 

Postage on “Peterson.” —This, when prepaid quarterly, 
at tho office of delivery, is one and a half cents a number, 
per month, or four cents and a half for the throe months: if 


Coming in by Thousands.— Subscribers for 1858 are pour- $ 
ing in by thousands. Never before have we received so many £ 
up to the time we put our January number to press. For $ 
noxt year “Peterson” will “lead the field.” s 

Different Post-towns for Clubs. —Subscribers, in a club, ^ 
can have the Magazine sent wherever they reside. If do- ■> 
Hired, it will be sent to as many different post-offices as there \ 
are members of the club. \ 


not pro-paid it is double this. 

“Peterson” and “ Harper.”— For $3.50 we will send a 
copy of “ Peterson” and “ Harper’s Magazine,” for one year. 

Old as Well as New subscribers may join clubs. Wo 
make no distinctions. 

Post-Office Stamps. —Fractions of a dollar may be remit¬ 
ted in postage stamps. 
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“AFTER AWHILE.” 

BY AVNA BLYTHIWOOD. 

Bussed little Jessie! she sleeps in the grave- 1 “Then Jessie will not cry any more, ma," she 
yard on the hill beside her little brother, whose $ said. 

boyish sports were wont to awaken her merry | And so, with faith and love and hope in her 
shouts and gleeful laugh: she sleeps beside them, l little heart, the sweet child sunk to sleep. After 
and their ransomed spirits wander together, led l that she wept no more. 

by the “Good Shepherd” through the flowery^ The few brief weeks she remained with us, faith 
meads and beside the still, sunshiny waters of i was really “the substance of things hoped for,*' 
paradise. | She seemed to live in the sunlight of God's pre> 

She is safely housed from the storm and the > sence; to feel that heaven, the home of her 
tempest, and securely nestles in the Saviour’s 5 brothers, “was all about her." Her perfect 
bosom. \ assurance was an hourly support, as well as an 

But ah! how I miss her. I miss the soft caress | hourly reproof to my own timid, half-hearted, 
of her dewy lips and the pure light of her sweet \ fearful faith. 

blue eyes, when morning calls mo to the toil and \ It was Sabbath evening. Day was melting 
eare of another day. I miss her when in the \ into twilight. Jessie and I sat on the low door 
mellow twilight, her little sister kneels beside $ step, watching the stars, as one by one they 
me to lisp her evening prayer. I miss her when $ silently lighted up their twinkling, blinking 
I gather buds and flowers iitthe cool, dewy morn -1 lamps in the deep axure. Her beautiful head 
ing. When I lie down at night, I miss the warm \ rested on my bosom. She gazed upward, long 
clasp of her dimpled hand and the fragrance of f and silently, as if reading, with her infant soul, 
her Boft breath. Dear Jessie! I miss thee every- \ the unrevealed mystery of heaven. A mist 
where. < gathered slowly over her bright eyes; then 

When her brothers were covered up in the $ hung, like dew-drops, on the long, silky lashes, 
grave-yard—twin lilies nipped by the cold blast! I and rolled over her plump, rosy cheek: a sigh, 
—her infantile grief would not be soothed until J rather felt than heard, parted her lips: and 
I dried up my own rebellious tears, and stilled * when I bent over her, and said, 
the bursting of my own heart, to tell her of the | “What is the matter, Jessie?" 
bright, bright land to which the “Good Shcp- < She suddenly threw her tiny arms around my 
herd" had borne our pet lambs. As I talked of { neck, and sobbed out, 

its glories; its pure “river of water;" its won- \ “Oh! ma, me think God is so long coming." 
derful trees, ever bearing, ever budding, ever \ I whispered words of comfort and subrais- 
blooming; of its fadeless flowers and balmy air: j sion, and bade her be patient, and trusting, and 
its cherub inhabitants and its angel music,-her 5 good, and God would come “after awhile." 
sobs ceased; and looking up into my face with s After awhile! Ah! little did I think how soon 
a light in her eyes, which seemed like a sudden > that “after awhile" would be. The soft morning 
glance from the land of glory, she murmured, j air wafled the sweet breath of the honeysuckle, 
softly, j which she loved so well, to the couch of little 

“Oh! ma, will we ever go there?" \ Jessie for the last time. Death stole into our 

•‘Yes, yes, my child,” I replied, “God will < chamber whilst we slept, and bad almost borne 
come for us, after awhile." 1 off our darling ere we awoke. Startled, trem- 
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oling, weeping, we knelt beside her crib, and .> paused, and turning back to earth, she said in 
as the gentle light of morning gleamed upon the > a clear, sweet voice, 

casement, just as she was almost ready to begin $ “Oh, ma! good ma! don’t cry for little Jessie, 
the song of the ransomed in heaven, her spirit' God will come for you too, After Awhilr." 


HEART SHADOWS. 


BY MAOQIE 


I*n gazing down Life’s pathway dim, 

A dreary path to me; 

My spirit hears no choral hymn, 

No sunny spot I see. 

My fancy spreads the future out— 

A weary, tangled maze; 

I read its mystic pages o’er, 

And read with eager gaze; 

A chequered path before me lies, 

Ota-cast by Sorrow’s gloom. 

Thick clouds obscure the sunny skies, 

Flowers fade amidst their bloom, 

M Hope’s star” shines faintly through the clouds; 

Lite seemeth darkest night: 

Will it be long ere morning dawn 
In gladness to my sight? 

I cannot crush these longings down, 

They burn with quenchless glow, 

My lone heart askoth with a moan, 

Will it be always so? 


No friendly hand to guide and sheer. 

Sad—weary—all alone, / 

No eye to bend on me a glance 
Responsive to my own; 

No “own heart’s home” where holy lota 
Will ever shelter me; 

And when I come with weary feet, 

No smile to welcome me, 

No voice to speak in cheering tone, 

No warm lips pr e ss e d to mine; 

No strong, true arm to lean upon, 

Or closely 'round me twine. 

Hash, throbbing heart, thy bitter wafl; 

Cease thy vain, useless quest; 

Trust in the Love that will not foil 
To calm thy wild unrest; 

Hope whispers softly through the gloom. 
Twill not be always night, 

A (hirer, brighter day will dawn, 

Illumed by Heavenly light. 


THE SAILOR’S BRIDE. 

BT >>l. ANNA BACBB. 


Dnomm, descend, thou star-crowned Night, 
Fail soft on sky and sea; 

And fold my love in slumbers light— 

Sweet dreams of home and me. 

Away, away, ye tempests dark! 

To Northern ices flee; 

And spare, oh I spare the gallant bark, 

That bears my love to m*. 

Arise, arise, thou rosy Day! 

Shine clear on hill and lea 


Illumo my sailor’s ocean way, 

And guido him home to me. 

Blow fresh, blow fresh, ye Southern gales! 

Across the restless sea; 

And fill, oh I fill the fluttering sails, 

That speed my love to me. 

Point true, point true, thou polar steel I 
True as my fond heart be; 

Thy tremblings mock the fears I feel, 

Till he returns to me. 


WHAT I SAID TO HIS IMAGE. 


BY IBT1LLI ANNA LEWIS 


Why, gallant Image, didst thon follow me 
Into this solomn sanctum of my mind? 

Why with thy luminous eyes hast struck me blind, 
9o that no other object I can see? 

What dost thon want of me, or I of thee? 

I*m but a melancholy child of eong, 

Lisping in numbers what 1 learn of Wrong, 


Right, Joy, Hope, Beauty—saintly company; 

And though I’ve nerve and sinew, flesh and blood. 
Wherewith to link me to mortality, 

And love enough to All Eternity, 

I fear thou’dst like not such ambrosial food, 

And wouldst but lift the latchct of my heart, 

Look in—and then upon thy way depart 
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CHAPTER I. 

Thyrx was such a party assembled in the 
wainscoted, low-ceiled library at the Wood¬ 
lands, as can only be gathered in a hospitable 
mansion of old Virginia. It was October, but 
the evenings were cod among those breexy hills, 
and a huge hickory fire crackled and sparkled 
in the wide-mouthed chimney, throwing ruddy 
lights on the groups who sat near it, and strange, 
fantastic, dancing shadows on the more distant 
book-cases, and the be-ruffied or peruked por¬ 
traits which hung here and there around the 
room. Over the bronzed clock on the mantle 
were suspended branching deer-horns, a fox’s 
brush, a clumsy old “Queen Anne,” and a rusty 
sword or two, each of which had a story of its 
own. 

“Papa, mamma, here’s Natalie,” said Cora 
Taylor, as she entered the library, followed by a 
lady who was so tall that Cora’s petite form 
seemed almost fairy-like beside her. 

“How did Charley happen to miss you?” 
"How far did you have to travel alone?” 
"Weren’t you horribly afraid?” were the ques¬ 
tions asked on all Bides, as soon as the greetings 
were over. 

“Oh! no, I wasn’t afraid. I got along very 
well, particularly last night,” answered Natalie. 
“It was ten o’clock when we changed cars at 

A-, and when I entered the car there was 

not a vacant place. Somebody was curled up 
on every seat, that had not already two occu¬ 
pants. I acknowledge that I was worried and 
nervous from having missed Charley, and of 
course did not feel inclined to stand all night, 
so by the time I got to the farthest end of the 
car and found no vacancies, I was obliged to 
rouse a gentleman, and ask for a part of his 
seat. He gathered himself up without a word, 
but I suspect that his blessings did not shower 
upon me.” 

Natalie paused, but Cora said, “Well, go on, 
tell the rest.” 

“Certainly, Miss Page, no half confidences, if 
yon please,” said Mr. Taylor, laughing. 

“Oh! I’ve not any confidences to give, except 
that I got sleepy at last, I suppose, and pro¬ 
bably nodded. I have no doubt but that my 
performances in that way looked like a Chinese 


Mandarin in Dresden porcelain. Then I awoke 
with—well, I’m ashamed to tell it, but it's 
absolutely true—I awoke with a—a— more, and 
found myself comfortably sleeping on the gen¬ 
tleman’s shoulder.” 

“Happy gentleman!” interrupted Mr. Taylor. 

“Was he handsome, Miss Page?” asked some 
of the ladies. 

“I don’t know, for the lights were all out* 
except one in the far end of the car, but I think 
he had dark eyes, that expressed a good deal of 
amusement, and a moustache, and that’s always 
handsome, you know. But the provoking part 
of the business was that I went to sleep the 
second time, and when I awoke about daylight, 
I was on his shoulder again.. Indeed I rather 
began to like it,” said Natalie. 

“Yes, and she vows that she’s going to marry 
a man who can support her so comfortably,” 
laughed Cora. 

“Unfortunately for any designs of mine, he 

went on, and I stopped at P-, in the vain 

hope that Charley would turn up somewhere,” 
Natalie replied. 

“Why, Antony, you must have come on in the 
same train with Miss Page, then! What a pity 
you hadn’t known each other,” said Mr. Taylor, 
turning toward a gentleman who was sitting out 
of the group, away from the fire, and in the 
shadow. 

“I should have been happy to have known 
Miss Page,” was the reply, without looking up: 

Natalie glanced quickly around. She had not 
noticed him before, but the speaker seemed de¬ 
termined that his face should not be seen, for he 
leaned over with his head down and his elbows 
on his knees, pulling the ears of a greyhound 
that was standing before him. 

Till tea was announced, the dog seemed to 
engross the gentleman’s attention. Then Cora 
said, 

• “Here, Antony, take care of Natalie. I put 
her under your especial charge till after the 
wedding.” And she went off happy, leaning on 
Prank Lesley’s arm. For Frank and herself had 
arranged, that his brother Antony and her friend 
Natalie Page should be thrown a great deal to¬ 
gether as bridesmaid and groomsman; should 
love each other; should have a quarrel or so, 
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(Cora held that an engagement was not orthodox ? Page was a romp.’ But that wasn’t saying he 
without a quarrel,) should make it up; (the l didn’t like you, you know.” 
making up was so pleasant;) and should finally ^ “Humph!” was the only reply that Natalie 
marry, and live happily ever after, in the true s vouchsafed, as she closed the lock of her trunk 
romance fashion. \ with a snap, , 

As Natalie walked down the passage, toward | _ 

the tea-room, she was inwardly blaming herself \ 

for not noticing more particularly her com- > CHAPTER II. 

panion’B features the night before. This gen- ^ Mm Taylor determined that the last month 
tleman at her side bore a wonderful general £ of his daughter’s stay at home should be as gay 
likeness to him, she thought; he certainly had a i as his love, a crowded house, and a party of 
moustache; and if Bhe could only catch the ex- \ laughter-loving, turbulent spirits could make iL 
press ion of his eyes she would be satisfied. s Natalie was the leader in all the frolics, but 
The consciousness that she had so coolly ex- | she avoided Mr. Lesley as much as possible, 
pressed her determination to marry her travelling > There was always a flash of defiance in her eye, 
companion, and declared her position on his jj however, if he happened to be present when she 
shoulder to be so comfortable, made the hot > had done anything particularly outre. 
blood rise to Natalie’s cheek and brow, when < “Come, girls, let’s have a ride,” she said, one 
Mr. Lesley gave her one laughing glance as he s day, as they met the huge hay-wagon, in one of 
took his seat by her at the table, that satisfied \ their walks. “The gentlemen have all gone ovor 
her of his identity. Her manner was unusually \ to Mr. Warren’s, so we’re safe. I’ll be Jehu, 
constrained during the rest of the evening. < Jump in,” and* in a few moments the reins were 
Cora whispered to Frank as the party sepa- \ taken from Bill, and the bottom of the wagon 
rated for the night, “It’s too bad, I see plain j! filled with laughing girls, cuddled down on the 
enough that Natalie don’t like Antony; all our £ loose boards. 

fan will be spoiled now.” $ “A very wild pair of horses, Bill! Do you think 

The face of the bride-elect, during the evening, $ they will run away?” asked Natalie, gravely, 
looked as disconsolate as it was possible for such 5 “Lor’ no, Miss,” answered Bill, as he stood 
a naturally happy face to look. She sat silently $ showing a mouth full of white teeth, and thrust¬ 
watching her friend, as Natalie took out dress | ing both hands far down in his trousers pockets, 
after dress from her trunk. At last she ex-s “All right, girls?” queried the driver. She 
claimed, i gave the whip a crack; and off they started. Vir- 

“Natalie, what made you so stiff toward $ ginia roads are no where proverbial for having 
Antony? Don’t be disagreeable now, will you?” | been benefited by Macadam, and those in the 
“Not any more than is natural to me,” was ^ vicinity of Mr. Taylor’s plantation did not belie 
the reply, with the saucy air of one who was $ tho usual reputation. But Natalie drove up hill 
conscious of never being considered disagree- \ and down hill, over stones and through ruts, 
able, except by discarded lovers. j regardless of the laughing exclamations of her 

“I thought, when you met, you must like each < companions, who were jolted about on the loose 
other; but it seems that you have taken just as $ boards that covered the bottom of the wagon, 
strong an antipathy to him as he did to——” but \ “ Keep quiet, it’s good for digestion,” said she, 

Cora stopped. j half turning her head, but giving the whip a 

Miss Page was still kneeling by her trunk, but \ crack at the same time. She was standing up 
her hand fell as she turned her flashing grey \ with the reins in her hand; her long hair, which 
eyes quickly on her friend. s had partially escaped, flying about her face in 

“Well, go on, Cora,” she said, finding that J every direction. 

Cora did not proceed. “As he did to me, I sup- \ “Queen Boadicea, in her chariot, by all that* 

pose you were going to say. Pray what reason j good,” she hoard some one say. 

had Mr. Antony Lesley to dislike me?” i She pulled the horses up with a jerk. 

“Well, I don’t know that he disliked you ex- \ Had the ghost of Antony Lesley stood before 
actly,” exclaimed Cora, terribly perplexed, “but 5 her, instead of Antony Lesley himself, she could 
he used to hear me talk about you after your \ not have been more startled. But it was only 
visit here a year or two ago; how you used to j for a moment, and then her audacity came to her 
elimb into the hay-mow, and drive about the J rescue. 

country by yourself, and dress up like a ghost, \ “Make the Roman captive, my women!” she 
and all those mad pranks of yours; and one day j said, in the same light tone in which she had 
he said that he ‘auspected that my friend Miss \ been addressed. “We will take his death into 
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consideration/’ she added, as Mr. Lesley sprang 
into the wagon. 

The ride back was not quite so gay. The 
charioteer seemed to think it necessary to pay 
strict attention to her horses, and she only occa¬ 
sionally glanced down a reply to the gentleman 
who sat on the bottom of the wagon at her feet, 
his arms clasped around his knees, as he looked 
up into her face with saucy eyes, and provok- 
ingly commented upon her driving. 

“I wish that man was in Flanders,” sighed 
Natalie, as she sat in her own room, on her re¬ 
turn, the excitement all over; “he’s my bete noire. 
He thought me a romp, did he? Well, I don’t 
know that hit opinion is of much consequence,” 
and she rose to arrange her disheveled hair. 

8he was half way down the stairoase, just 
before dinner, when she saw a oouple of the ser¬ 
vants waxing and polishing the black walnut 
floor of the hall. Natalie took a seat on the 
steps to watch them. This was Qabriel’s pet 
pride. He puffed as he rubbed, telling Clary to 
** put a little more elbow-grease on dat part o* 
youra. It looks jis like de hall to Massa War¬ 
ren’s. Mought’s well be pine, for all de polish 
on it. Now whare I’se rabbin, you see’s, as 
bright as a lookin-glass and as glip as ice.” 

Gabriel’s words were too true. The hall door 
opened, and Antony Lesley was hurrying across 
it, when his foot slipped, and down he went on 
his back. The whites of Gabriel’s eyes showed 
distinctly as he attempted to help Mr. Lesley up; 
and before the latter had recovered his footing, 
he was sure he heard the tinkle of a silvery 
laugh. 

“Be careful to avoid slippery places in fhture, 
Mr. Lesley. But pride must have a fall, you 
know,” said a mocking voice, as Natalie came 
bounding down the staircase. 

But alas! she had just reached the bottom, 
when she also was the victim of Gabriel’s exces¬ 
sive polishing. She had been so elated with 
Mr. Lesley’s fall, that she forgot her own foot¬ 
steps, and after a slide and an ineffectual effort 
at recovery, she too oame down. 

“ I believe with Rochefoucauld, Miss Page, that 
we are always glad to see others brought down 
to our own level,” said the gentleman, as he 
assisted her up. 

Natalie bit her lips with vexation. “Oh! if I 
only could be revenged,” she muttered, as she 
made her way to the library. “I wish he wonld 
fall in love with me. Wouldn’t I refuse him?” 
and the very thought brought the light to her 
eyes. 

A week of wet weather set in. There were no 
more rides, nor rambles, for the party at the 


< Woodlands. Grey mists over the hills; yellow 
$ leaves circling slowly down; sodden flowers nod- 
\ ding sullenly in the garden; the dreary, dreary 
s rain; the mournful winds roaring about the old 
$ house; was it any wonder that those who had 

I * nothing else to occupy them should fall in love? 
In truth, Antony Lesley had surrendered his 
heart unconditionally, the night when Natalie’s 
nodding head had fkllen on his shoulder. He 
\ had been very glad to have it remain there, etx- 
> casing himself to himself by thinking how much 
l more comfortable it was for her. 

\ As for Natalie!—well, Natalie was playing a 
desperate game, determined to be revenged for 
his calling her a “romp,” and to let him see 
that she really did not mean to marry the gen¬ 
tleman of whose shoulder she made a pilloW in 
the cars. 

CHAPTER III. 

Thxkk hung in the hall, at Woodlands, a por- 
j trait of one of the Taylors of olden times, a 
\ stately lady, with pride on her regal brow, and 
\ pride in the curl of her red lips, but withaL a 
| dewy sadness in the yearning eyes. The hair 
{ was combed back carelessly from the full fore- 
! head, and hung in long, loose curls on the white 
$ neck. The stiff rose-colored brocade and deli- 
> cate lace seemed a fit appendage to the wearer. 
| This picture had haunted Natalie; and she often 
| spoke of it. 

\ “A game of chess to night, Miss Page ?” asked 
\ Mr. Lesley, one evening. 

< Natalie assented, and they played for a long 
^ time in silence. He had just made a move, and 
^ she sat leaning her cheek on her hand, contem- 
\ plating the board thoughtfully. He looked at 

! s her steadily. He was beginning to arrive at a 
true estimate of her character; he was beginning 
to think that her defiant manner was probably 
, not so much against him after alL As he leaned 

1 } across the small chess-table, his breath almost 
| waved the loose curls which fell on her neek. 

* “Miss Page!” 

Natalie looked up. 

“Do you know the story of the lady whose 
, picture you talk of so much?” he asked. 

^ “She Hived and loved and died,’ the usual 
s story, I suppose,” was the indifferent answer. 

> “Yes, but she was beloved in return,” said 
Mr. Lesley. 

“Quite common!” was the only reply, with a 
nod. 

“By a man who was willing to sacrifice all the 
prejudices of religion and rank for her sake,” 
continued the gentleman. 

“Quite uncommon!” was all the answer that 
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Natalie deigned, os she raised her hand as if to < “Don’t go with him, Natalie, you’ll have to 
make a move. < hold on to him like grim death, and that’s what 


11 She was too proud to marry him, but it broke 
her heart,” said Lesley. 

“Very foolish of her,” answered Natalie. 

“You don’t seem to fancy that story, Miss 
Page; I’ve another that I’ll tell you.” 

For one moment Natalie looked in his face. 
A gleam of triumph was in her eyes, as they fell, 
but the rest of her countenance was stolid. 

She raised her hand; for one moment her 
fingers rested above the piece; it was moved; 
and, with eyes that looked steadily at Antony 
Lesley, but with a low voice, she said, mean¬ 
ingly, ae she rose from her seat, 

‘‘ Check-mated!” 

A cold bow was the only answer, as the gen¬ 
tleman wheeled away the table to let her pass. 

Oh! wayward heart of Natalie Page. She 
surely should have been happy, for had not her 
pride triumphed, and her revenge been sweet 
and sure? But one might have thought that 
there was regret in her eyes, as she sat gazing, 
silently, in the fire, seeming to seek in the glow¬ 
ing coals for a prophecy of her future. 

“He can’t call me a coquette; I’ve never en- 
oouraged him,” she thought, as her glance fell 
on Mr. Lesley, who was now seated at a table 
with a book in his hand, though not a leaf had 
been turned since he took it up. 

“I know she understood me,” he was saying 
to himself. “But what can she mean? If she 
had been a thorough coquette she would have let 
me declare myself outright. What have I done 
to pique her? I don’t believe she dislikes me. 
Yes, it must be pique! Well, she’s a woman, 
and when you have said that, you’ve said every¬ 
thing. But, I can’t understand it.” 

CHAPTER IV. 

Plbasaht weather came at last. An excursion 
up the mountain, which had been deferred from 
day to day, was now decided upon. 

“But, how to get so large a party up? that is 
the question,” said Frank Lesley, at the breakfast 
table. 

“ There are not horses enough for so many, it’s 
true,” answered Mr. Taylor, “so you must ride 
double, young folks. Some won’t object, I’m 
sure.” 

“Why not go in carriages?” asked Natalie. 

“That shows how very little you know about 
Virginia mountains,” answered Antony Lesley. 
“ Why, Miss Page, you might as well try to scale 
Parnassus in an ox-cart. I shall be very happy 
so carry you behind me!” 


£ he wants,” said Mr. Taylor, laughing. 

> “I do not intend to,” was the reply. “Miss 
{ Bryant, if you go on Pluto, let me ride behind 
s you, won’t you?” 

> “Certainly, honey, we can go so, all comfort- 
| able.” 

\ “Better have taken my offer, Miss Page,” 
| whispered Antony Lesley, as they left the table. 

I * “You see, Miss Bryant is so big that she will 
want all of Pluto for herself; and, besides, you 
will have to be tied to her; your arms will never 
reach around her in the world.” 

“I’ll risk it,” answered Natalie. 

“ You’ll repent,” said the gentleman. “You’re 
^ an Amazon in the saddle, but it is yet to be seen 
\ what you are behind it.” 

\ Such laughter and scrambling as there was in 
$ mounting, when the party assembled after an 
3 early dinner. Miss Bryant, a maiden sister of 
^ Mrs. Taylor’s, was the perfect ideal of an Arab 
n beauty, a load for a camel. And Pluto was a 
\ huge beast, with a mind of his own, who had 
s already lived twenty years, and considered that 
$ his days for work were over, but that he would 
ij occasionally carry Miss Bryant as a favor. 

* One couple after another defiled off the lawn, 
$ and Natalie, who bad hung back, hoping that 
v Antony Lesley would ride away with a lady, was 
$ at last obliged to let him assistdier to mount. Miss 
$ Bryant was already seated in the saddle, puffing 
^ with the effort it cost her to get there, and nearly 
J monopolizing the horse. Natalie scrambled on. 
< Pluto turned his head, phlegmatically, at this 

1 imposition, gave an equine grunt, and quietly 
shook her off. 

With much laughter, and some doubts as to 
| the result, Natalie again mounted. Pluto did 
5 not even deign to look around this time, but 
s shook himself like a huge hippopotamus that has 
\ just come from the water; and she lighted on 

i her feet a second time. 

“Think better of it yet, won’t you, Miss 
' Page,” said Antony Lesley, who had been an 
\ amused spectator of all this. But she shook 
< her head in the negative, though she could almost 
s have cried from vexation. 

£ She was no sooner seated than Mr. Lesley 
| took Pluto by the bridle and led him off, giving 
> him no time for further resistance. He was a 
I sensible horse, and walked with sleepy, half shut 
\ eyes, regardless of all Miss Bryant’s efforts to 
$ quicken his pace. 

^ Natalie was just beginning to feel tolerably 
£ comfortable, and as if, with great caution, she 
^ oould keep her seat, when they came to a nar- 
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row, but rapid stream of water, rushing over a * “No, take away your horse. I’ll jump,” was 
stony bed, whieh they were obliged to ford. It \ the curt reply. 

was very picturesque, glancing in the sunlight, | “Jump away, then,” Lesley answered, ooolly. 
hurrying around projecting stones, and babbling \ “ You will hurt yourself, and 1*11 piok you up 
on under alders and gnarled old grape-vines that < and take you back to the Woodlands.” 
fringed the banks. Pluto seemed to think it | Without a word, Natalie seated herself behind 
pleasant too, for, after taking a few steps in the i Antony on his horse, but taking care to be as 
water, much to Natalie’s horror he showed a | ungracious as possible. 

decided inclination to stop. > Miss Bryant was quietly watching the proceed- 

“Oh! he’ll shake me off again,” said Natalie, < ings from the other side of the stream, and when 
clinging more tightly to Miss Bryant. I she saw Miss Page under Lesley’s protection, she 

“No he won’t; keep quiet. Get aloag, Pluto,” f jogged on, quivering like a bag of jelly with 
was the answer. But Pluto only reached his £ every £tep that Pluto took, 
head down to take a mouth fill of oool water. $ “Stop your horse, Mr. Lesley; I’m going te 
Mias Bryant jerked the reins, and applied the | get off,” said Natalie, when they were firmly 
whip. Pluto took a step or two forward, as if landed on the opposite bank, 
quite satisfied to change his position to a deeper ij “What for?” he asked, as he quickened hie 
place, and resolutely dipped his neck for another horse’s speed, by a motion of his heeL 
drink. | “I am going to walk,” was the reply of his 

“ Miss Bryant, Miss Bryant, he’ll have me in companion, loosening her hold, 
the water,” exclaimed Natalie, again clinging to But the increased gait of the horse made her 
her companion, as if her last hope in life de-; tighten her grasp involuntarily, 
pended on her. , Every once and a while Natalie woold loosen 

“Keep still, honey; I can manage him,” was ; her hold, and just as often, by an imperceptible 
the calm reply of Miss Bryant, who sat in all the > sign from his master, Comet would start off 
comfortable assurance of one who was conscious $ again at a quicker pace. 

that an earthquake could scarcely dislodge her $ A satisfied smile was on Mr. Lesley's face, 
vast proportions. 

With every effort that Pluto made to get his 
head down to the water, Natalie felt that she was 
slipping further off. 

“ Don’t let him drink; iff&ke him go on, Miss 
Bryant,” she said. 

Miss Bryant jerked find pulled with all her 
strength, but all Pluto did was to shake his huge 
body in disapprobation. 

Natalie instinctively reached out one hand to \ gard to her return, she would havo eqjoyed the 
cling to the twisted branches of a grape-vine, \ magnificent view which now presented itself! 
which formed a green canopy over the edge of $ Distant mountains, grand and solemn in their 
the stream, when her companion gave Pluto a \ purple shadows; others golden in autumn tints 
jerk and a cut that started him off, and slipping $ and the glorious sunset; and all around the rose- 
from under Natalie, who was totally unprepared ^ colored and violet shades of the coming twilight, 
for this proceeding, left her hanging at least $ creeping slowly up the sides of the nearer hills, 
four feet above the water. $ The scene had subdued Natalie. She suffered 

The splash of a horse’s hoofs behind her told ^ herself to be assisted on Comet’s back without a 
her plainly that Antony Lesley had seen her. $ word; and the ride home, in the haxy autumn 
“Undine, Undine! Then you are no myth,” $ twilight, was only broken by snatches of sad 
said a gay voice. | airs, hummed by her companion, or the sub- 

“ If you are Sir Hildebrand, and a true knight, $ dued laughter of some of the party behind them. 

release me,” was the reply, as Natalie was pre- $ _ 

paring to swing herself to a bed of stones which $ 

cropped out above the water. $ CHAPTER V. 

“Water spirit that you are, you are in the ^ A week had now elapsed since the day of the 
power of a mortal. You will sprain your ankle 5 excursion to the mountain. Natalie’s spirits had 
if you attempt to jump on those rough stones. $ become strangely fluctuating, now gayer than 
Let yourself down now on my horse,” he said, s ever, then again with an unusual disposition 
as he came up to where she was hanging. $ to reverie. There was a feverish longing, bat 


which he took good care to conceal, by never 
turning his head. 

As for Natalie, in spite of her intense vexa¬ 
tion, the whole thing was so ludicrous that she 
could not help laughing. 

By this time they had overtaken the rest of 
the party, and the ascent up the side of old 
“Blair” had commenced. 

If Natalie had but felt comfortable with re- 
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scarcely an expectation, of hearing the story < 
which once before she had cut so short. Had $ 
Antony Lesley but been haughty, or even cool \ 
in his demeanor toward her, she would have \ 
taken “heart of grace;” but he treated her with { 
the same careless politeness that he did Cora, or \ 
any of the lady visitors. He never avoided her; j 
he never sought her company. > 

Natalie felt that she was playing the game \ 
badly. If she was thoughtful, she was afraid S 
he would suspect the cause, and then she was l 
recklessly gay; if she was gay, she felt that her < 
laugh was empty, and she became silent again; s 
acid so she alternated. \ 

She had bat one hope, and that was in the \ 
wedding. She had often heard that there was a S 
certain magnetism at such times, that made the £ 
propinquity of hearts exceedingly dangerous to \ 
bridesmaids and groomsmen. > 

But the bridal evening came, and Natalie Page | 
was conscious of looking more beautiful than she < 
had ever done before; yet as she sauntered about \ 
the crowded rooms, or walked in the cooler halls S 
after a danoe, with her hand on Antony Lesley's \ 
arm, it was not pressed closer to his side than S 
the veriest stranger's would have been; he < 
seemed to permit it to rest there, and that was < 

She talked about the picture in the hall, but $ 
instead of its leading the way, as it had done $ 
before, to a story she would not now refuse to ij 
hear, Mr. Lesley commenced a dissertation on * 
painting. She spoke of the neighboring festivi- $ 
ties which were to be extended to the bride and > 
groom; and he replied, with indifference, that so % 
much feasting was an annoyance rather than ^ 
otherwise, and that as he was obliged to go $ 
North, he thought he should leave in two or s 
three days, and be in Richmond by the time * 
Cora and Frank arrived there and had taken | 
possession of their nerf home. ' 

There was a quiver around Natalie Page's \ 
mouth, at this announcement; but her voice was l 
steady as she answered, after a moment’s silence, < 
that it was “ oertainly a pleasant time of the year > 
to go North.” I 

After this she danced every set, never seeming < 
to tire, and laughed and talked most pertina- \ 
eiously to her cavaliers. > 

“Do you really mean to go to-morrow, \ 
Antony!” asked Frank, a few evenings after $ 
the wedding. | 

“Yes, I shall leave by daylight, in time to J 

catch the through train at G-,” was the reply, j 

Frank voted his brother mean, Cora pouted, 5 

and the rest of the party loudly protested againsL J 

the desertion. \ 


All but Natalie. She sat by a table with 
her head averted, apparently busy arranging 
some white chrysanthemums and the crimson 
leaves of the gum tree, in a vase before her. 

“Now, Antony,” said Frank, “I know there's 
no necessity of your going. Stay now, to please 
Cora, won’t you? That's a good fellow!” 

His brother seemed to hesitate a moment. He 
glanced at Natalie, whose fingers were still busy, 
and her head still averted. 

“Come now,” continued Frank, “suppose we 
toss up whether you shall stay or go; heads I 
win, tails you lose,” and he cast a laughing 
glance at Cora, as much as to say by that pro¬ 
cess he must stay, you know. 

“You'd have all the advantage on your side, 
Frank; it won’t do, but I tell you what I will do; 
Miss Page has not said one word to urge me to 
stay; she therefore is indifferent either way and 
will be fair; so if she will play a game of chess 
with me, that shall decide the matter. If I win, 
I am to go.” 

Natalie ^appeared to have difficulty in making 
a cluster of the chrysanthemums stand erect; for 
she still busied herself with them, though at Les¬ 
ley's proposition she had suddenly turned her 
head toward him; but her eyes were now on the 
flowers, and the crimson of her cheek rivaled that 
of the leaves among which her fingers trembled. 

“ To be sure she will play the game. Won’t 
you, Natalie?” asked Cora, and going up to 
where she sat, sh<* whispered, “I know you 
don’t care anything about his staying, but do it 
for my sake, won’t yout” 

“Oh! certainly, if you wish it so much, dear,” 
answered Natalie, carelessly. 

But she never looked toward her opponent, 
till just as she was seating herself at the chess- 
table. Here she gave him one quick, scruti¬ 
nizing glance, and sat down. 

The game went on for a long while in silence; 
Lesley gaining great advantages, she obviously 
playing very carelessly. Cora stood behind her, 
watching them, till at last she said, 

“Oh, Natalie! you are not trying to win. You 
promised you would for my sake.” 

“So I did, Cora; well, I will try,” and as she 
spoke, she glanced again at Lesley. 

“I’m doing my best, Miss Page,” he said. 
“Remember it is a serious thing for our friends 
if you lose,” but his grave, somewhat anxious 
face, belied his light words. 

Natalie took a long breath, settled herself io 
her chair, and seemed at last to give her whola 
attention to the game. 

Each now played their best, but still there was 
an unusual hesitancy in her moves. 
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Lesley’s fingers rested for a moment on his 
piece, as if he was not quite determined whether 
to take advantage of his position or not, then he 
moved, and looking at Natalie, he said, 
“Check-mated, Miss Page! I go.” 

Cora was loud in her expressions of disap¬ 
pointment; but Natalie spoke no word, no regret. 
She went to a distant window and looked on the 
peaceful moonlight scene without. 

Antony Lesley followed her after a few mo¬ 
ments. He stood by her side some time, but she 
never turned her head. At last he whispered, 


< “Natalie, shall I stay?” 

£ Natalie Page’s besetiing sin was pride. So 
s she answered, though her voice was husky, 
l “You must use your own pleasure.” 

$ “It depends on you. I love you, Natalie. 
|if^Igo?” 

jj We never heard Natalie Page’s precise answer; 
£ but Antony Lesley made his appearance at the 
^ breakfast-tabic, the next morning: and during 
$ the day he told her confidentially that he ex- 
£ pected to pay for the game he had played by 
■ being CHECK-MATED FOR THE REST OF HI8 LIFE. 


A DREAM. 

i 

BY THE LATE WILLIAM RODERICK LAWRENCE. 


Soft wrapt in rosy slnmber 
’Neath the poppies, nodding low; 

The tinkling rills on silver feet. 
Among the golden fragments meet, 
Resounding*faint above, below; 

A sweet, delicious number. 

The asphodels in quiet bloom. 

Dark cypress clasps the night, 

A droning, dreary tone— 

Of something all alone— 

Bereft of mate and light. 

Is floating through the gloom. 

E’en as the touch of wings, 

A wafting to and fro, 

A hazy, misty, wavy dance, 

A shade, a light, a sound, a glance, 
Through veils and shadows go 

Unlike substantial things. 

A shrine of beauty, fair, 

But ah! how soon ’Us gone! 


A demon fierce and dark, 

A spectro grim and stark, 

A maid with tresses shorn, 

A maid with flowing hair. 

Swift floating down a stream; 

A thrilling sense of power, 

An undulating swell; 

The tinkling of a bell. 

The clock rings out tho hour— 

And wakes me from my dream. 

The moon is shining cloar, 

Tho cricket chirps with glee. 

The breeze on cooling wings 
Among the oak leaves rings, 

A pleasant song to me— 

A pleasant sound to bear. 

But Ftc been napping, lulled by silver streams; 
What forms fantastic visit us in dreams! 


TO CARRY STANLEY. 

BT FRANCKS HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


Pweet Carry! will you pardon me 
The wild, sweet thoughts I have of thee; 
Presumption is no venal sin, 

Yet may I hope thy grace to win; 

Oh I were I gallant cavalier, 

With joy for you I’d break a spear; 

And oh! to shred with falchion light 
Prom thy fair brow one ringlet bright; 
Thy snewy hand in mine to take, 

More blest for life my heart would make. 
But ah! ma ehcre , I own, with shame, 

To knighthood I can lay no claim. 

No stalworth chieftain I, like those 
Whom Scotia led 'gainst English foes; 

On my helmed brow no glove of thine, 
’Mid battle’s stormy clouds may shine. 
Yet, gentle Carry, scorn me not, 

TW mine is but a bumble lot; 
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* Tho’ I can but appreciate 

? "What vainly I to imitate 

^ Would strive, for thou on classic field 

I No feoble weapon deign’st to wield. 

But. Carry, if I may not be 
Thine own true knight, still unto mo 
’Tis granted sure, to wish all bliss 
The heart can know in world like this. 
What shall I wish thee, wealth and fame! 
s The last e’en now 'tis thine to claim. 

^ Then ah! what boon most precious? oh! 

\ * My woman’s heart full well doth know. 

For what were life of love bereft? 

A bush whereon no rose is left. 

And so I wish thee kuight as bold 
; As Marmion met on “moonlight wold,” 

And kind and true as Milton sure, 

No other should such prize secure 
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THE HAUNTED HICKORY. 


BY A. L. OTIS. 


Welsh Mountain stretches its broad, straight 
slope along one side of a Pennsylvania valley, 
and high hills fence it in on the other side. Far 
in the west the ranges seem likely to join each 
othei*, but a sharp cleft lets the rays of the sink¬ 
ing sun strike a long, narrow line of light up the 
middle of the green pastures, almost like a moon¬ 
light-line on water. 

Midway between the two ranges of mountains, 
rising out of the green plain, there is a sharp, 
ridgy hill, with a turnpike over it; and by the 
roadside, just on the highest point of land, in 
full view from all the valley farms, stands an 
old, blasted hickory tree. 

At twilight, when the energetic whip-poor- 
wills, the sonorous frogs, and the clamorous katy¬ 
dids make the valley cheerful with sounds, the 
hill lies in silence, looking down upon the fields 
\nd woods below, where the farm-house lights 
twinkle like glow-worms in the purple shades. 

At twilight the inhabitants of those houses are 
likely to be looking up at the hill, as it looks 
down upon them, for tradition says that wan¬ 
dering forms have often been seen under the 
hickorj tree, and many a bold boy tremblingly 
longs to be favored with a sight of the myste¬ 
rious beings who haunt it. The story is as fol¬ 
lows. 

When the country was first settled, and the 
turnpike was only a half-worn wagon road, a 
sturdy German farmer built himself a comfort¬ 
able 1 *g-cabin at the foot of the hill, and estab¬ 
lished his family there. His flocks and herds 
increased, and his farm lands were well tilled. 
So he prospered until he was considered the 
wealthy man of the neighborhood. 

He had one daughter, Lena, a merry, pretty 
girl of seventeen, the pride of all tho country 
around. She was as famous for her high spirit 
as for her lovely face and graceful form. The 
rustic beaux thought all the better of her that 
no degree of cold could keep her from a sleigh¬ 
ing, no fatigue embarrass her in a nutting, no 
fear enfeeble her on tho wildest horse. 

Also the fact that she had punished a certain 
presumptuous young fellow for snatching a kiss, 
by a hearty box on the ear; that she had silenced 
a joking old farmer with a jibe more pointed 
than his own, if not so free; and that she had 
114 


£ beguiled the very clergyman into laughing at 
^ one of her wild freaks, which ho would have re- 
$ proved in any one else—made her popularity the 
\ sincerer. She was absolutely impartial herself, 
| and favored no one more than another. 

} Her father’s house being situated on the main 
< road, and there being no tavern for a mile or two 
s further on, it happened that travellers often 
asked and obtained a night’s lodging there, to 
avoid crossing the hills at nightfall. Mr. Keslcr 
received all such chance visitors as God-sends, 
\ and entertained them well, only asking in return 
<; all the news they could give him. 

£ One night, in the beginning of winter, a tra¬ 
veller on a tired horse begged shelter, and pro¬ 
mised handsome remuneration. 

“Come, come in,” said the old farmer, “you 
are welcome if you bring mo any gossip. Here, 
Joe, tako the horse. Come in and rest, Mr. 
Traveller, but I take no pay, or only in tongue- 
$ money.” 

| He was a fine, handsome young man who was 

1 ' thus received, an Englishman, John Wilson by 
name, who had arrived at Philadelphia but a 
n week before, and who was now on his way to 
^ look at some newly purchased land in the intc- 
$ rior. 

s That night he was too tired to talk much, and 
^ the next day he was ill. For a month ho could 
^ not bo moved, and during that time his nurse, 
l the pretty Lena, learned to love him, but not 
\ before he had manifested for her feelings far 
5 warmer than gratitude. 

$ The old man, who took no fancy to his Eng- 
$ lish guest, and had other plans for his daughter, 
i! was greatly incensed when he learned the state 
n of affairs, and no sooner was Mr. Wilson well 
$ enough to go, than he received*his dismissal, and 
^ was forbidden the house. The snow had by this 
\ time filled all the roads, and he was obliged to 
t give up his intended journey and take lodgings 
\ at tho tavern. 

$ Lena’s attachment was soon no secret, and in 
^ proportion to her former popularity, was tho 
i disappointment felt at her affections being en- 
i grossed by this fine stranger, who was conse- 
$ quently heartily hated in the neighborhood. One 
^ or two of the girl’s lovers vowed vengeance on 
* the interloper. 
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Among the most ardent of these was a hand¬ 
some, fiery stripling, not yet twenty, the son of 
a powerful Indian chief. He had come on a 
trading expedition, but after meeting with Lena, 
had chosen to remain, sending his people back 
to his tribe without him. He took the name of 
Hugo Riffert, learned to speak German tolerably 
well, and was generally received as an equal in 
the German families, his father being too im¬ 
portant a personage to make an enemy, backed, 
as the old chief was, by his powerful tribe. 

Lena had always repulsed him with positive 
dislike, yet the youth nursed his passion. He 
„now sought every opportunity to affront Mr. 
Wilson, and played upon him many malicious 
pranks. At last the Englishman gave him, in 
public, a sound drubbing. 

Thus Riffert had a double motive for revenge, 
that passion dearest to an Indian, and he brooded 
over it with intense hate. He was no match for 
his enemy in strength, so he determined to depend 
upon stratagem for the gratification of his ire. 

Wilson and Lena, forbidden to see each other, 
heeded not the prohibition, but contrived a plan 
of meeting. The hill, at the foot of which Mr. 
Kesler lived, had been cleared of nearly every 
tree, but was grown over with brushwood. Just 
upon the summit one large hickory tree was left 
standing, around which had sprung up many 
cedar bushes. These evergreens grew quite close, 
and were dense enough to hide any one behind 
them from the observation of persons passing 
along the road. 

Here Lena often came to exchange a few 
words of comfort with her lover. She had ap¬ 
pointed a meeting one evening after sun-down, 
when the large, full moon was rising, and steal¬ 
ing away from the house she sped breathlessly 
np the road, over the hard-crusted snow. When 
she entered the little natural bower of evergreens 
she was startled by seeing—not Mr. Wilson, but 
Hugo Riffert. 

He stood looking at her with irresolution, for 
he really loved her to the point of standing in 
awe of her. Lena was about to retreat hastily, 
when, remembering the enmity between them, 
she feared foul play for Mr. Wilson, since his 
rival was there in his place. She could not go 
without questioning. 

“Hugo,” she said, gently, “did you come up 
the hill-road?” 

“Yes.” 

“Past our house?” 

“No, the other way.” 

“Did you see any one coming up also?” 

The savage ire of the Indian began to conquer 
his timidity. 


“No,” he answered. “ You mean the English¬ 
man. I did not see him, but I am waiting for 
him.” 

Then Riffert advanced angrily to her. 

“Lena,” he said, fiercely, “how dare you come 
here to moet that fellow? You will not let me 
speak to you even at your father’s, on Sunday 
nights. I will pay you for it! I’ve got you 
now!” 

He was standing before her, with clenched 
teeth, pale cheek and burning eyes. 

The girl was dreadfully frightened, but com¬ 
manding her fear and pretending confidence, she 
said, 

“Well, you would not harm me?” 

“Look here,” was his answer. He seized a 
stout sapling, bent it over, and held its head 
doubled down to its root with one hand. Then 
letting go it flew up with great force. “Now 
am I strong?” he asked. “You see that with 
one hand I could hold you more easily than the 
tree, and have the other fYee. And I have a 
knife in that one! But if you will do what I 
want you to I will not hurt you.” 

“What is it you want me to do? Come, tell 
me gently. Don’t be so fierce. Don’t you know 
I am always kindest when you are gentle?” 

“I know you have never, never been kind to 
me, let me be humble or fierce. But this one 
thing you shall do for me, for I can make you!” 

“What is it?” asked Lena again. 

“Give me your hood and cloak, and get out of 
the way. Run home, I mean, as fast as you can. 
Then I will not even frighten you any more, and 
you will not see me again for a long time, for I 
am going to my tribe. Quick! give them to me.” 

Lena saw through his fiendish plot. She drew 
up in indignation, all fear for herself vanished. 

“And what do you want them for, you assas¬ 
sin?” she cried, “to lie in wait for my lover with 
your knife and your bloody intentions? No, I 
will fight for them till I die before you shall have 
them. -So take care!” 

That instant the wily Indian threw a noosed 
rope, which ho had concealed in his belt, over 
her shoulders, and slipping it until it held her 
arms down, he drew it tight with a sudden jerk. 

“Now,” said he, “fight if you choose! I will 
tie you to that tree, and when your lover comes 
to meet you, you shall see me dart out and stab 
him to the heart before your very eyes.” 

Lena tried to scream, in hopes of assistance, 
but Riffert’s hand was promptly on her mouth. 

“Wait, I have a^gag,” he said. “I will only 
keep it in until that English dog is lying dead 
there, and then your pretty lips shall be free for 
kisses.” 
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Lena struggled and found a chance to speak. J gling gasps to show that he was not utterly 
“Stop,” she said, desperation lending her s dead, 
craft. “Listen one moment. I will give you ^ The poor terror-stricken girl turned him over, 
the things—I had just os lief as not. Give me J and sought for tho wounds She found them 
time—and, Hugo, you did not tell me whether $ easily; one, by the gushing fountain of blood, 
you met my father on your way here?” $ which she tried in vain to staunch; and the other 

“You did not ask me that.” «: by the knife still sticking in it. Three more 

“Why, yes, I asked you if you saw any ono s spasmodic gasps at half minute intervals, and 
coming.” \ she held in those clinging arms only clay. 

“But you meant the Englishman, your lover.” ^ She sat still, tearless and motionless, looking 
Every time the Indian said tho word lover, he $ upon the stiffening of those beloved features. It 
sneered and spat upon the ground. $ was bitter cold, and gradually tho half-clad girl 

“It was only you said him. You are always j; was stiffening herself in the freezing air, but she 
thinking of that Englishman. But did you not j! did not heed it. 

see my father?” ' $ Some fiendish whim induced the Indian to re- 

“No.” £ turn to look again upon his victim, and while 

“Well then, just step out to tho road and look s Lena was thus watching her dead, he parted tho 
if he is not coming up the hill from the mill. He > bushes at tho feet of the murdered man. Ho 
is to take me home on his horse. I can’t get | stood there laughing! 

away! Just look out, that is a good fellow.” > “The Englishman came, Lena,” he said, “and 
She hoped that if he would do so, Mr. Wilson J asked me for a kiss! I was sitting there, with 
might see him and avoid him. Riffcrt looked \ the hood on, and the cloak hiding my loDg legs, 
very uneasy for a moment, then he said, j He stooped down over me and jraid, 4 My love, I 

44 You lie. You know he is not coming. Come, S am late, but I couldn’t help it, kiss me!’ 4 Yes, 
will you give mo the cloak, or shall I gag you \ I will,’ I said, ‘there’s one—take it! Lena left 
and lot you watch your lover die, while I take < it for you when she lent me her clothes, and 
his kisses?” * there’s anothor from me, with the knife for a 

He threw one arm around her, and when she ^ present’ He took both in silence, Lena, except 
felt the strength of it, though it was but play- l that his breast-bone cracked for an answer. Ha! 
fuiiy done, she said, l ha! And now, Lena, you shall give mo the kiss 

“Let me go, Hugo. Free my hands, and I < he asked for.” He advanced a step, 
will untie tho strings. I will give them to you s “Stop,” said she, with a cold, calm tone, and 
instantly.” $ pointed to the bleeding bosom. “Dare to ap- 

“Be quick then. Be quick!” ^ proach!” 

Ho loosed the cord, she slipped her hands out, > Her tone, her pallor, her large, rigid blue eye? 
took off her hood and cloak, and ran toward jj fixed upon him, the sharpness of outline which 
homo as if in desperate fright. But this was a | the moonlight lent her face, tho white accusing 
mere ruse. She was determined to warn her ^ finger, all startled his superstitious mind into a 
lover before he reached the tree. So she plunged $ sudden belief that she was a spirit. With knees 
into the brushwood, and taking a circuit, hoped \ that knocked together, he stole from the spot, 
to meet Mr. Wilson before he approached the $ and was never seen again by white men. 
ambush. She struggled with desperate haste \ Lena did not know why he bo suddenly left, 
through the bushes, making as little, noise as | and through the torpidity of her stunned soul, 
possible, and at length emerged about an eighth $ the thought came that he would return to scalp 
of a mile below the hickory. She looked anx- ) the corpse. Therefore she would not go home, 
iously down the road, but Mr. Wilson had passed ^ but stayod to watch it, regardless of the cold, 
while she was still in the underbrush, and was s and sickening at the sight of her own warm gar- 
already at tho trysting-plaee! \ ments which lay near, just as the Indian had 

While Lena, with a beating heart, was still ^ thrown them off. She went, however, and stood 
looking and listening, she heard, from the spot \ upon the road calling for help, 
whore she had left tho Indian, the sound of a $ The villagers, looking up, could see on the hill 
blow, a fall, and a low whoop of exultation. $ against the winter’s sky, a woman’s form, with 
Then the savage bounded across the road, into j bare head and in-door clothing, moving to and 
The woods on the opposite side. > fro, raising its arms in supplication and uttering 

Lena ran with faltering feet to the tree. There | sad cries; but it was so unlikely that any of 
.ay her lover, fallen upon his face, the snow > their women eliould be so exposed at that hour, 
stained with his blood, and only fearful, strug- > that they were convinced it was an apparition, 
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and dared not go to its aid. Every ono stood 
gazing, open-mouthed, at the wonder, until all 
became silent, and the form was no longer to be 
seen. 

Then they began to talk about it, and to run J 
about from one house to another gathering $ 
opinions. And so the news reached Caspar Kos- $ 
ler, whose house was not in a position to see the S 
hill-top. The old man, swearing at them for ^ 
fools, set out with active step, and cheerful, bold $ 
heart, to take aid to the distressed person or £ 
persons. When he arrived at the hickory, no l 
one was there, but by the trodden snow he ^ 
tracked the footsteps into the bushes, and saw % 


} a young girl’s stiffened form, lying with the head 
£ pillowed upon a breast, which had dyed all the 
snow around with its life-tide. 

Poor old man, to find it was his daughter! 

There were others following him, and they 
carried the lovers home. It seemed, at first, 
that both were dead, but Lena recovered suffi¬ 
ciently to tell the particulars of the tale. She 
lived but a few hours. 

When in these days the villagers look up to 
the hill, they say they sometimes see the creeping 
Indian and the imploring maiden. Yes, and the 
distracted old father tearing his beard and curs¬ 
ing himself for crossing his daughter’s love. 


THE PORTRAIT. 

BY MAET L. LAWSON. 


An hour from the gay world apart, * 

To linger with my thought* of thee— 5 

From the corroding cares of life, < 

Or gladness, joy, and revelry; I 

From beauty’s smile or music's tone, > 

To linger with the dead alone. s 

The dead—and as thy fair young (ace, 5 

"Whose freshness, light, and living bloom, < 

Whispered of long bright Summer hours— $ 

Veiled by the shadow of the tomb, $ 

This portrait and thy hair’s dark tress s 

All that remains of loveliness. 3 

I see thee, as In days of yore, \ 

Decked for some scene of festal mirth, S 

Floating amid the airy dance, < 

Scarce of this dull prosaic earth, ? 

Or breathing thy pure soul In song, s 

Forth to a spell-bound list’ning throng. s 

Some passing word of little worth, \ 

Proving the girlish kindliness, > 

That to thy modest, shrinking heart * 


It cost an effort to express, 

Rush back with tcar-frnught memory, 

Subduing manhood’s pride in me. 

The glances of thy full, dark eyes, 

That gleamed with mirth or Bhope through tears. 
Game to me in my waking dreams, 

The golden light of boyhood’s years; 

If Heaven is bliss, thy smile will be 
The first to bless and welcome me. 

Farewell! The dream-world backward glides; 
The real a cold, stern picture stauds; 

And I must brave life's struggling lids 
A pilgrim in a stranger land, 

As earnest in the race begun 
As if life’s goal might yet be won. 

Tho* sunny, glad, unshrinking eyea 
May brighten many a lovely face, 

I only sigh and think of those 
Where worldliness had left no trace; 

But death’s dark stream has swept away 
The Eidolon of life’s young day. 


THE HEART’S NOVEMBER. 

BT A. H. DERMKT. 


The withered, scattered leaves lie low, * 

The sport of each wild wind that sighs, s 

While the lone trees, in voiceless woe, $ 

Raise suppliant branches to the skies; ' 

Within my heart bright hopes are dead, \ 

The hopes of sunny hours long fledl * 

A misty, soft’ning veil of haze j 

Fall* earthward—os from angel-hands, s 

Perchance to hide from man’s sad gazo < 

The brown, drear waste of desert lands; J 

O’er my sear heart kind angels cast $ 

A shadowy veil to dim the Post. < 

When anciently the Sibyl wrote 
Responses vague on many a leaf, $ 

Swift whirled upon the breeze afloat * 


They oft defied the seeker’s grief; 

From my sad heart Hope’s mystic lore 
Has fled—to glad it nevermoro! 

The Sibyl told of branch of gold 
Concealed by leaves thick clustering round; 
The favored one, with footsteps bold. 

Led by white doves, tho rare bough fouud; 
Life’s golden branch is hid from sight. 

No pure birds guide me by their flight! 

Earth soon will don her gleaming veil 
Begomm’il with ice and snow-wreathed spray; 
Wild, herald winds sweep down the dale. 
Betokening thus the Storm-king’s sway; 

With boding fears my heart is rife, 

Dreary the storms that chill my life. 
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A ROMANCE OF THE BLUE RIDGE. 


BT MRS. E. D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH, AUTHOR OF “THE LOST HEIRESS,” “INDIA,” “VIVIA,” 
“THE DESERTED WIFE,” “RETRIBUTION,” ETC. 


[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1857, by T. B. Petorson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of 
the United Stated, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 

REGINA FAIRFIELD. 

Tet that fair lady’s eye methinks hath leas 
Of deep and still and pensivo tenderness 
Than might beseem thy sister’s—on her brow 
Something too much there sits of native scorn, 

And her Bmile kindles with a conscious glow, 

Ajs from the thought of sovereign beanty born. 

Mrs. IIkmans. 

“The Fair One, with Golden Locks,” was the 
title of a beautiful fairy tale of an enchanted 
princess, of which my sister Regina used to be 
very fond; and in gay reference to her penchant 
for this, and in compliment to her high style of 
blonde beauty, we gave her this sobriquet. We 
also called her “Queen Blanche,” in flattery of 
her regal grace, and her exceeding—her won- 
> ierful fairness. She was, in fact, the very fairest 
iiving thing I ever saw. You have seen the 
wreck! amazing beautiful, even in ruins; but 
that thing bears no more resemblance to my re¬ 
splendent Regina, than does the charred skeleton 
of the lightning blasted tree to the green and 
stately mountain pine—heaven rcceivo her! To 
return. 

I had not seen my sister Regina for two years; 
during which time she had been absent at a 
“Finishing School.” I was therefore curious as 
anxious to meet her, now that Bhe had returned 
7 iome permanently. I wished to see what these 
two years, from sixteen to eighteen, spent at the 
dnishing school, had done for her, who, bating 
pride, already embodied my idea of womanly 
perfection. 

We reached our journey’s end. 

It was late in a lovely March day, that we 
arrived at Willow Hill. We had changed our 
travelling-dresses for drawing-room costume, at 

the little town of A-, two miles distant, while 

waiting for the carriage that was to meet us there. 

Therefore, upon our arrival, we were ushered 
at once into my sister’s presence, who W’as 
already cxpectiug us. Much as I was prepared 
for improvement, I confess I was surprised, de¬ 
lighted, and somewhat abashed, at the sight of 
118 


t the elegant and majestic-looking woman awaiting 
l our approach. 

[ She sat erect, but at ease, in a high-backed 
I arm-chair, covered with purple velvet, whose 
dark, rich back-ground threw out her beautiful 
and graceful form in fine relief. She was arrayed 
in a rich white satin, whose glossy and ample 
folds, descending to her feet, merely permitted 
| the tip of one tiny embroidered slipper to be 
[ visible. Her arms and neck, fairer than the 
\ satin itself, were bare, except for being deli- 

1 ’ cately shaded by falls of the richest and finest 
lace, and encircled by pearl bracelets and neck¬ 
lace. Her hair, her “golden locks,” were rolled 
; off from her temples in rich and heavy folds, a 
la Pompadour, and bound back by oriental pearls, 
exposing a brow of frosty fairness and sovereign 
pride. There was a coldness in this statuesque 
dignity of my sister that prevented me from 
meeting her with any demonstration of fraternal 
love, or joy. I think I met her then, as I should 
have met any other “proud ladie” to whom I 
might have been introduced, and then I turned, 
and, presenting my college friend, named, 

“Mr. Wallraven, of Virginia.” 
i Regina slightly inclined her graceful head, in 
5 acknowledgment of Wallraven’s profound and 
\ deferential bow, and raising her eyes with a 
\ quick, and quickly withdrawn glance, held out 
her hand to welcome him to Willow Hill, saying, 
graciously, 

I “I know the Wallravens, of Hickory Hall, by 
reputation-” 

Here Wolfgang gave a violent start, reeled as 
t under an unexpected and overwhelming blow, 
t made a mighty effort and recovered his self-com¬ 
mand, all in the passage of a few seconds—while 
\ I looked inquiringly at Regina, and she, with 
\ calm surprise, regarded him. 

“Will you be seated, Mr. Wallraven, and you 
Ferdinand?” she said. 

We sat down—and Regina, possibly to fill an 
f awkward pause in the conversation, observed, 
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“Yes—I know the Wallravens, of Hickory 
Hall, by history and report. "Wolfgang Wall- 
raven, your American ancestor and namesake, 
air, I have heard my father say, was a Lutheran 
refugee, who came to Virginia in the company 

of his intimate friend, our ancestor. Lord B-, 

and who, as long as his lordship remained gover¬ 
nor of Virginia, retained a place in his council. 
I hope, sir, that we may become better known to 
each other.” 

On concluding these gracious words, my prin¬ 
cess raised her eyes to those of Wallraven; but 
they swiftly fell again, while the faintest color 
dawned on her fair cheek. Wallraven had bowed, 
and bowed, at the close of every condescending 
sentence; but now, when common civility re¬ 
quired him to say something ? he was dumb. I 
came to his relief. 

“Miss Fairfield,” said I, “is quite au fait to 
the early history, antiquities, and traditions of 
the Old Dominion, for which she has a great 
veneration. She is Tich in legendary lore, and, 
though bom in Alabama, evidently considers 
Virginia her mother country, and infinitely pre¬ 
fers it to her native soil.” 

“For many excellent reasons, without a 
doubt,” said Wallraven, with a bow toward my 
fair queen, who, with her snowy eyelids drooped 
till her long, golden lashes rested on her deli¬ 
cately roseate cheek, remained silent. Row I 
came to her succor. 

“Regina likes the conservative pride of the 
Old Dominion—the prevalence of old English 
feeling—family pride, which mother England 
herself has outlived, but that still survives in 
her eldest daughter, Virginia, the child that 
most resembles her. It is a prejudice—an anti- 
republican thing, contrary to the spirit of the 
nineteenth century. You are lagging behind 
the age, Regina, but you will get over this.” 

A cold smile chilled the fair face of my sister, 
who deigned no other reply. 

“This is not so, lady—my friend exaggerates 
—these are not your sentiments,” said Wall¬ 
raven, in his deep, rich tones, and with a man¬ 
ner in which was strangely blended deprecation 
and dignity. 

She quietly raised those golden eyelashes, to 
drop them again instantly, as she replied, 

“ Yes! since I am constrained to confess it— 
and surely I may do so without offence in the 
presence of one of so old and pure a stock as the 
Wallravens, of Hickory Hall, whose family can 
be traced back to the time of the Saxon Hep¬ 
tarchy. Yes! I do think, that the much ridi¬ 
culed family pride of Maryland and Virginia— 
ridiculed, however, only by vulgar wits among 


the nouveauz riche* of other states—is, at least, 
far more worthy of respect than the low pride 
of new wealth, or appearance of wealth, which 
is oftentimes no more than superficial finery. 
The ancient pride of the old families of Mary¬ 
land and Virginia is assuredly well grounded. 
Many of them, the Wallravens among the rest,” 
(inclining her head graciously to Wolfgang,) 
“are assuredly descended from the very flower 
of the old English aristocracy—many among 
them dating back to a period long anterior to 
the Norman Conquest, and numbering in their 
line some of the most illustrious among the war¬ 
riors, statesmen, and churchmen of England— 
noble scions of noble houses, who, for their con¬ 
servatism, and attachment to the ancien regime, 
were driven out by that fanatical spirit of radi 
calism which, even in the reign of Jamos, began 
to manifest itself in Great Britain.” 

“It is true, lady, that the rich valleys and 
plains of Maryland and Virginia were settled by 
a very different set of men, actuated by a very 
opposite set of motives, to those that sent the 
hardy Puritans to the sterile shores of New Eng¬ 
land ; and that may go far to account for differ¬ 
ent domestic and social manners, and a different 
state policy.” 

“I confess I prefer the ancestral pride of a 
Virginia planter to the purse pride of a Yankee 
pedlcr.” 

“Those are extreme cases, lady.” 

“Sir—have you no pride of ancestry? Is it 
not a matter of self-esteem to you, that your re¬ 
mote progenitor was a Saxon noble instead of 
being a Saxon serf?” 

“No, lady, it is not a matter of pride to me,” 
said Wolfgang, in a tone so mournful, that i 
looked anxiously upon him. “I own, I honor 
New England for the perfectly level platform 
on which all her sons stand with equal rights.” 

“Let us change the subject,” said I. 

“With pleasure,” said Regina; and, turning 
to Wolfgang, she asked, “Do you like music, 
Mr. Wallraven? 1 have a very rich toned piano 
forte, in fine tune, just now.” 

Wolfgang instantly declared a passion for 
music, and, as Regina arose, he offered her his 
arm, to take her across the room; but she de¬ 
clined the civility with a stately inclination of 
the head, and, dropping her golden eyelashes, 
sw’ept on alone in sovereign grace and beauty, 
and seated herself before the instrument. We 
followed her. Wolfgang took a station at the 
back of her chair, to turn the leaves of her 
music-book. Site played and sung several pieces 
in a very masterly style; but they were all of 
one character—grand, martial, heroic. At the 
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end of the last piece, the folding doors were ^ hand upon some ‘magnificent son of Acbar* who 
thrown open, and a servant appeared, and an- j! will be quite worthy of her!” 
nounced supper. Now rising, and again cour- ij “I should like to know what you mean by pre- 
teously declining the offered arm of Wallraven, ij Burning to consider what I have said to you in the 
and moving on alone in her regil pride and ^ light you do. What right have you to do so?” 
purity, she preceded hs to the supper-room. > “Only the right of knowledge, a fatal gift of 
After supper we adjourned to the drawing- 5; insight into the hearts of others, and a dangerous 
room, where we passed the evening in conversa- jj habit of reading aloud what I find written thcre- 
tion, in music, in the examination of new books, $ in,” he replied, with a mournful sarcasm, 
prints, such articles of vertu as were scattered ^ I looked at him from head to foot. lie was 
around, and in projecting plans for the next $ sitting in an easy chair, with his hands joined 
day’s occupation and amusement—no very diffi- ' on his knees, his brigand-looking head bent for- 

cult thing for three young persons alone in a J ward, his piercing eyes fixed on the floor, and 

country house together—for our guardian was \ his veil of jet-black hair falling forward and 

absent. j; shading his darkling countenance. There was 

Soon after this, we separated for the night. I * so much bitter sorrow in his attitude, expres- 
accompanied Wolfgang to his room. \ sion. and tone, that my displeasure fled. 

“Well, Wallraven,” said I, as soon as we were ^ “Wolfgang!” eaid I, “what is it that makes 
alone, “How do you like my sister? Is she ‘all j me love you so? You say the most exasperating 
my fancy painted her,’ or am I a blind enthu- ' things to me, and then disarm my wrath by a 
siast?” \ look, a tone?” 

“Brothers are, of all persons, the least apt to j “What—is it, perhaps, that you feel I am your 
be,” dryly replied Wolfgang, who seemed to be £ friend? Fairfield, my dear fellow, put me in no 
threatened with a return of his old boyish surli- $ future plans of your own. The greatest injury 


“And brothers* friends are in no danger of 
becoming so,” said I, good humoredly. 

Without noticing my last remark, he said, in 
the slow, oracular tone of a judge balancing the 
weight of every word. 

“Miss Fairfield is beautiful—she is beauty; 
but, like the mountain snow, she is high, cold, 
pure, fair, frosty.” 

“Ah!” said I, “the least lovely of Regina’s 
traits of character has revealed itself this even¬ 
ing. Lofty principles, high-toned sense of honor, 
perfect truthfulness, large benevolence, generos¬ 
ity, a rich and well-cultivated intellect—the 
treasures of the heart and mind—remain to be 
discovered!” 

“Fairfield! don’t fling your sister into my 
arms so determinately, lest I catch her!” replied 
Wallraven, with a sarcastic smile that raised my 
anger to such a pitch as very nearly to make me 
forget that he was my guest. I replied in a cold 
and haughty tone— 

“Miss Fairfield is not a woman to be thrown 
or caught, or by any means to suggest such a 
thought.” 

“Of coarse not! It is you who suggest it! 


I could do myself, the greatest benefit. 1 could 
confer upon you, is to tell you this. Leave mo. 
Good night!” 

We met next morning early. Like most houses 
in this neighborhood, our house had long piazzas, 
up stairs and down, running around three sides 
of the house, with the front room windows all 
opening on hinges upon them. Therefore, as I 
opened my chamber door and stepped out upon 
the piazza, I saw that Wallraven had eomc out 
of his room and was promenading there. lie 
turned, smiling, to meet me, took my arm, and 
said something complimentary of the “beautiful 
country,” now in full spring bloom, though the 
month was March. After promenading there for 
some time, enjoying the pure morning air and 
the extensive prospect, wo went below and en¬ 
tered the morning room. It was a long, hand¬ 
somely-furnished apartment. 

Regina was standing at the upper end of the 
room, attended by two maid-servants, to whom 
she was giving some direction, and who, as we 
entered, left her, and passed out by a side door. 

Regina came to meet us. She wore a pure 
white morning dress of some very transparent 
light tissue, with the skirt made very full, whose 


Pooh, Fairfield! ‘an arrow from Cupid’s bow *—\ gossamer folds floated gracefully with every 
to express the thing as you would express it—is s movement of her queenly form. Her golden hair 
lightly quivering in my flesh. I can easily pluck j was rolled back from her snowy forehead, as on 
it out and cast it from me, if you will allew me \ the evening before, only, instead of the jewelled 
to do so. Do not you drive it to my heart, im- j bandeau, it was bound by a narrow white ribbon, 
pale me witli it—for nothing w’ould ensue but ij She held in her hand a few white lilies, whose 
death! Miss Fairfield will probably bestow her * perfume filled the air. If I could find a word to 
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express the union of the loftiest hauteur with the 
clearest purity and the most aerial delicacy, I 
would use that word to describe Regina, as, 
wafting fragrance with every motion, she floated 
on to meet U9. 

“Do you like lilies, Mr. Wallraven? These 
are the first the gardener has sent me. They are 
very fine,” she said, separating one from her 
bunch and offering it to Wolf gang. 

“It is your favorite flower, Miss Fairfield.” 

“Why do you think so?” 

“They resemble you—more! they express 
you!” 

Regina dropped those white eye-lids again, 
and, moving on before us, said, 

“Come, then, and I will show you how much 
[ like lilies;” and, leaving the room, she floated 
on, followed by us, through the wide hall, and 
into an elegant little boudoir, whose glass doors 
opened upon a small but beautiful garden of 
white lilies, in the centre of which was a clear 
pond, its borders fringed with the white lilies, 
and its waters reflecting the graceful forms of 
two white swans that sailed upon its bosom. 

“This is the way I like lilies.” 

“And all things that express elegance, purity, 
and pride,” said Wolfgang, pointing to the 
swans. 

Yes, the unity and harmony of purity, pride, 
and elegance, revealed itself in Regina’s whole 
being—her form, features, and complexion—her 
tastes, habits, and occupations. 

We spent the hour before breakfast in the 
boudoir. ' 

Soon after breakfast another little incident 
occurred that exhibited my sister’s worst trait in 
rather an unfavorable light. We had returned 
to the morning room to await the horses, which 
were ordered to be brought round at ten for us 
to take a ride over the plantation. We were 
'■passing the few moments in conversation, when 
we saw a handsome barouche drawn by a pair 
of splendid dappled greys approach, and stop 
before the house. In an instant I saw Regina’s 
lip curl with that supercilious expression, all but 
too familiar in her countenance, and she said, 

“It is the carriage of Mrs. and the Misses 
0*Blcmmis. Ferdinand, do you remember them?” 

“I do not. my dear.” 

“No, truly. Mr. Wallraven, five years ago a 
young Irishman by the name of O’Blemmis was 
engaged as tutor to the only son of the late 
Colonel Sumner, of Hyde Place. He was a puny 
boy, and died, but the Irishman, who did not 
drink, married the boy’s sister, got the estate, 
and brought out his mother and half a doxen of 
bis own sisters to help him enjoy it. You shall 


presently see them all. And by the way, Mr. 
Wallraven, here is a thing I have seldom seen or 
heard observed of Irish character, and yet my 
own observation of this proves the truth of it to 
my own mind, viz.: whenever a young Irishman 
comes to America, and is temperate, he makes 
sooner or later, by perseverance or by coup-de- 
roam, a fortune. Here they are.” 

And now the door was thrown open, and the 
servant announced, “Mrs. O’Blemmis, Miss 
O’Blemmis, Miss Bridget O’Blemmisand those 
ladies entered. 

My sister received them with something more 
than hauteur , which they were certainly too 
acute to misunderstand, while they were too 
politic to resent. Wallraven and myself exerted 
our conversational powers as an atonement for 
Miss Fairfield’s coldness. 

I am not going to tire you with a report of the 
visit that tired me. I mentioned it merely to 
remark, that after this visit—throughout the 
ride, and indeed throughout the day—Wallraven’s 
manners to Regina were marked by a freezing 
respect, somewhat similar to that she had shown 
the O’Blcmmises, and that this slightly discom¬ 
posed the air of elegant ease that ever distin¬ 
guished Miss Fairfield. 

On our return home that evening, Wallraven 
retired early to his chamber, which he likewise 
kept during the greater part of the next day, 
excusing himself upon the plea of having letters 
to write home. This gave me the first opportu¬ 
nity I had had since my return of being alone 
with my sister. 

We talked of family matters first. She in¬ 
formed me that our uncle’s young wife had a 
fine son, which fact, though it cut us off from an 
immense fortune, did not afflict us much. Our 
mercenary years had not come. 

Then we talked of Wallraven. Regina ac¬ 
knowledged then, what I am sure she would not 
have confessed a month later, that she found 
Wallraven exceedingly interesting. 

“Yes, Ferdinand, the most absorbing person 
that ever engaged my thoughts! What an air 
he has! too dark, far too dark and tragic for 
society; yet one sees that it has its cause in some 
sternest, hardest truth. His face is so full of ex¬ 
pression, and so deep in interest. His counte¬ 
nance affects me with a creeping terror such as 
one feels in looking down at night into a pro¬ 
found abyss. And then his moods are so oppo¬ 
site and contradictory—at one time he has the 
majestic air of a monarch in the full sway of his 
power—at another, that of a slave. And in 
his most favorable mood he has that air of pas¬ 
sive defiance, of proud humility, such as might 
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become a dethroned prince as he bows his royal $ 
neck, and lays his uncrowned head upon the 
block! And in every action there is such ear- $ 
nest, such profound truth!” | 

“He is a strange being—full of discord. Yes. £ 
his soul is the ‘ profound abyss ’ to which you $ 
have likened his expression of countenance, with > 
the night of a deep sorrow darkening it for- \ 
ever!” s 

“ This is really so ?” | 

“ Really and truly so ; and has been so ever * 
since first I knew him when he was a boy !” $ 

“ And the nature of his sorrow ?” j 

“I do not know—cannot even conjecture. 11 
have been his bosom friend for years, and he has jj 
never confided it to me. I have exhausted every ^ 
honorable means of discovering it, and cannot i 
find the slightest clue. Of one thing, however, $ 
I am positively certain, that guilt has nothing to ^ 
do with his calamity. I feel that in a thousand s 
instincts ! And when I say that, I mean neither i; 
his guilt, the idea of which would be preposter- ^ 
ous, nor that of his parents.” s 

“ I believe you ! The name of the Wallravens ^ 
has for centuries been the synonymo for an almost <; 
chivalric virtue—for an almost romantic standard 
of honor. Upon account of their absolute purity 
they have been twitted with * knight-errantry.* > 
This Wolfgang, how he occupies me ! Oh ! Fer- J 
dinand, after all, you have not been a friend, or $ 
you would have disburdened his heart of this s 
secret before now !” $ 

“ That is all you know of the matter, my dear :> 
Regina ! I have exposed myself to insult more $ 
than once in trying to serve him ; but never since $ 
we met at Harvard.” \ 

Regina did not reply to this, but fell into deep \ 
thought, which lasted some moments—then, with s 
a profound but involuntary sigh, she rose and left $ 
the room to dress for the evening. s 

Wallraven joined us in the drawing-room in s 
the evening; and I, with a view of making the ^ 
next day pass more gaily than this had done, s 
proposed various projects of amusement. Among \ 
other plans, I suggested that we should ride to J 
town the next morning, and spend the day, and s 
go in the evening to the theatre, to see Booth \ 
play Othello. Regina at once and most deci- j 
sively vetoed this proposition. J 

“ It must necessarily be the most loathsome of j 
all conceivable exhibitions!” she said, “and Is 
wonder how its representation upon any stage \ 
should be tolerated for a single hour.” \ 

The plan was of course abandoned, and another J 
substituted in its place. Soon after that we sepa¬ 
rated for the night. J 

One discovery in physics and metaphysics, I\ 


had made in the course of this week, to wit— 
that love at first sight was a fact, and no poetic 
fiction. Regina, with all her cold hauteur , could 
not, to save her soul alive, raise her eyes to meet 
Wolfgang’s ; and Wallraven’s deep bass tones 
trembled when he spoke to her. I was pleased. 
Regina’s first passion was aristocracy, her second. 
Old Virginia. Here, then, was a young gentle¬ 
man of a family that she herself had placed 
among the oldest and most aristocratic in the 
state, he himself the most distinguished-looking 
of his distinguished race, and his large patrimo¬ 
nial estate lying in the richest and most beau¬ 
tiful region of country, and in the midst of the 
most wealthy and aristocratic neighborhood in 
the Old Dominion—among those who had been 
the friends and relatives of her proud family for 
centuries past. Could I have chosen a destiny 
for my fair, proud sister, it would have been this. 
Could Regina have chosen a fate for herself, it 
would have been this. And Wallraven—to adore, 
or not to adore Regina, was now no matter of 
volition with him ! 

Let me hurry on. 

We remained at Willow Hill six weeks. Dur 
ing this time I could not fail to observe the deep 
and ever deepening interest with which my friend 
and my sister regarded each other, nor the anx¬ 
iety with which each constantly sought to con¬ 
ceal these sentiments from the other. Regina’s 
manner was cold and haughty ; Wallraven’s dis¬ 
tant and reserved. Yet Wallraven would grow 
pale as death, if her hand but chanced to touch 
liin^; and Regina would tremble if he suddenly 
came in her sight. 

Every week Wallraven’s gloom deepened, while 
Regina’s delicate color faded. 

I was provoked with both. Why should Re¬ 
gina act the empress and exaggerate the part so 
abominably ; and why should Wallraven be so 
easily flouted off—so backward ?—for that ap¬ 
peared to me then to be the position of affairs 
between them. 

As the day of departure drew near, they 
treated each other with the most frigid coldness. 

The last day of our stay at length arrived. 
We remained at home all day, preparing for our 

departure. We were to ride to A-, to meet 

the stage, as it passed at five o’clock the next 
morning. To effect this, wo were to leave the 
house at four. We were to take leave of Regina 
over-night. 

Regina, Wallraven, and myself passed the 
evening together in the drawing-room. Regina 
gave us music, but I saw that her touch was in¬ 
accurate, and that her voice trembled. It had 
been arranged that we should retire early, to bo 
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in time for the stage, so, at ten o’clock, I gave 
the signal, and we arose. 

I went to Regina, to bid her adieu. She was 
fearfully, ghastly white, and trembling so that 
she was compelled to grasp the chair for support. 

I took her hand; it was cold, and even heavy— 
pressed it to my lips, and turned away. 

Wallraven approached her, to take his leave. 
He coldly received the hand she coldly extended 
to him. Both raised their eyes simultaneously— 
their gaze, full of anguish, full of mutual re¬ 
proach, of mutual inquiry—met—and then—sud¬ 
denly—in an instant—forgetful of time, place, 
and circumstance—forgetful of etiquette and pro¬ 
priety—utterly oblivious of my presence and 
observation—he madly, passionately, caught her, 
strained her to his bosom, pressing a kiss on her 
face, while she dropped her head upon his breast, 
and, bursting into tears, sobbed convulsively, 
hysterically. 

He lifted and bore her to the sofa, laid her 
there, kneeled by her side, squeezing her hands, 
stroking her brow and hair, murmuring words 
of passionate devotion and tenderness! 

I was de trop —I felt it. I went out, but scarcely 
had I time to reach my own chamber, before 1 
heard Wolfgang run up the stairs, and, bursting 
his door open, rush in, and clang it to behind 
him. I scarcely wondered at any eccentricity of 
Wallraven’s! I set down this piece of conduct 
to the wildness of joy. 

Mentally resolving that our journey must now 
he deferred a day or two, and that therefore there 
was no longer a necessity of hastening to bed, I 
went down into the drawing-room, for the pur¬ 
pose of finding and congratulating my sister. The 
drawing-room was vacant, she had gone to her 
chamber. I returned to mine in a well-satisfied 
frame of mind; but I wished to see Wallraven 
again. 

Before retiring to bed that night, I tapped at 
his door, and then without waiting for leave, and 
wiih the freedom of old friendship, I pushed the 
door open, and entered the room. 

Good heaven! were the old horrid days of the 
preparatory school come back, and with a ven¬ 
geance, too! He was sitting bolt upright at the 
foot of his bed, his hands on his knees, his open 
grey eyes staring into vacancy, his black locks 
hanging wildly, elf-like, about his livid and hag¬ 
gard cheeks, his whole appearance cold, stiff, 
corpse-like. A blood-guilty and unconverted 
criminal on the eve of his execution—a rftan in a 
cataleptic fit—one struck dead by a thunderbolt— J 
might sit so rigid, statue-like, still. My very < 
blood ran cold with a vague horror, as I looked j 
at him. \ 


Terrified for his health, for his life, I sprang 
toward him, seized his frozen hands, gazed into 
his stony eyes, placed my hand upon his death¬ 
like brow. At that touch a shudder ran all over 
him, relaxing the rigidity of his form, and he 
laughed! Such a sardonic, such a maniac, such 
a devilish laugh, I never heard in my life before, 
and never wish to hear again! It was not loud, 
but long, low, and bitter. Dreadfully alarmed 
for his sanity, I exclaimed, 

“In the name of heaven, Wallraven, what is 
the matter? Speak! Tell me, I conjure youl” 

Again the shudder, again the long, low, and 
bitter laugh, and then he said, 

“Am I not a Wallraven, whose family dates 
back to a period anterior to the Saxon Hep¬ 
tarchy ?” 

I gaze<T at him in a fixed horror. He seemed 
to know my thoughts, for he replied to them sar¬ 
donically, 

“I am not mad, most noble Festus, but speak 
the words of truth and soberness. Ask that snow 
queen of beauty, your fair, proud sister!” 

I was spell-bound by grief and terror. I could 
not stir. I gazed at him. 

“I »m not ma<l! I would to Heaven I were I 

For then ’tis like I should forget myself. 

Oh! if I could, what grief should I forget! 

I am uot mud! This hair I tear is mine,” 

he declaimed, travestying the lines with sardonic 
exaggeration, and finishing with a shouting laugh 
of mockery. 

“Oh! heaven! but this is horrible! Wall¬ 
raven ! Wallraven!” 

“I am not mad!” he said, with an omnipotent 
effort that at length sent apart the curdled blood 
in his veins, and dispersed the storm clouds that 
darkened over his spirit. 

“Oh! Wolfgang! Wolfgang! you are not mad, 
but you will become so. You will inevitably 
become so if this secret suffering of yours re¬ 
commences and augments so fearfully!” said I. 

A spasm convulsed his frame. lie dropped his 
head upon his hands, and his stringy black locks 
fell forward, veiling both. 

“Oh! Wallraven, my heart’s dearest brother, 
is there no way in which I can relieve, can serve 
you?” 

Again the spasm shook him. 

“I will not, as in the days of my thoughtless 
boyhood, ask you for your secret, my soul’s dear 
Wolfgang, but-” 

“But I will tell you! I will tell you!” he 
exclaimed, desperately, “tell you while my good 
angel has power over me! while her escape is 
possible! tell you the dark and fatal thing that 
has burned, blighted, blasted me and mine for¬ 
ever! Listen!” (to be continued.) 
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A TRUE STORY OF THE “HARD TIMES” 

BY MISS ALICE OKAY. 


Ie a country clergyman’s daughter is at all 
loveable, she is generally the pet of the parish. 
Anna Irvin was pre-eminently so. Old and 
young looked upon her with affection as Sunday 
after Sunday she glided in her timid, graceful 
beauty, into the rectory pew, and her father 
might be pardoned if, even from the chancel, his 
eye sought her loved form, and his car the low 
tones of her voice. For sixteen years she read 
and studied, sang and laughed, surrounded by 
fond, admiring hearts. But there came a change, 
a day when Dr. Irvin preached his last sermon, 
and laid his head down in the old church-yard. 
Anna went away to New York. It is needless 
to trace the progress of the changes, misfortunes 
by which she sunk in four or five years from a 
music-teacher to taking in sewing, then to work¬ 
ing at hat-binding. When the “hard times” of 
this last fall fell upon the country, even this 
humble resource failed her. She could find 
nothing to do, and she had no money. Ruin 
had overtaken her few friends in the city. Weeks 
passed. She sold and pawned most of her cloth¬ 
ing, and all other articles of any value. She was 
obliged to leave her small but respectable apart¬ 
ment, and sleep on a rag mattress in a fireless, 
bare garret, glad of the privilege. One fearfully 
cold night last week she crept to that comfort¬ 
less pallet, foot-sore from a whole day’s fruitless 
walking in search of employment. For five days 
she had not tasted food. She had only a scant, 
worn rug for covering. For hours her teeth 
chattered, and her limbs ached. She curled 
herself into every imaginable position in the 
vain effort to obtain a moment’s warmth for any 
portion of her frame. And then she thought of 
her home, where each night she had wrapped 
herself in thick, soft blankets, and lain in w r arm, 
dreamless rest till morning dawn. She thought 
of her father’s good-night kiss and blessing. 
She slept at last, for she was utterly exhausted, 
waking to suffering every five minutes, tortured 
by hideous nightmares of food turning to stone, 
ice in her grasp, by grinning faces; and never 
for one instant losing the pain of cold. 

In the morning she saw a girl, who, with her 
old mother had slept, if sleep it could be called, 
in the same room, preparing to go out begging 
for cold victuals. Two little girls who lived in 
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^ the opposite garret, also issued forth, and Anna, 
^ despairing, and nearly wild with hunger and 
$ cold, went out after them. She soon found her- 
l self in a street where every surrounding showed 
| wealth and luxury. She thought* of the more 
£ respectable mode of begging, to ring at the front 
jj door, and asking for one of the family, tell her 
^ story. But her pride shrank from that even 
$ more than from flitting down an area-steps. 
$ And this at length she did. “I havn’t any- 
\ thing,” said the servant, who answered her 
s knock. “Won’t you let me warm myself by the 
5 fire?” whispered Anna. “I guess not,” said the 
^ girl. “The lady don’t like such people about 
s the kitchen,” and she shut the door in her face, 
s She could have lain down and died on the cold 
^ door-stone—willingly. After two or three gasps 
J she stumbled up the steps, rolled her frost-bitten 
\ fingers in her thin de Bage cape, and went on 
s down the broad Avenue, bitter thoughts of man 
\ and of God—may lie forgive her!—shrieking in 
\ her heart. The long rows of costly houses 
\ were to her like fortifications, reared by hard, 
j triumphant selfishness, to keep her and such as 
s her from sharing in common comforts, defended 
! by cruel, unerring weapons. Oh! what pitiless 
i tyrants seemed human law, human society! Her 
\ feet were numb, but they carried her on over 
^ the ice-cold pavements like one in a dream, sen- 
i sible only to the biting tooth of cold, and the 
S raging of the hunger-pangs. Down a broad 
i stoop a little below her, came a young lady, 
s muffled in furs to her rosy cheeks. She paused 
\ suddenly with a look of compassion. “You seem 
J very poor. Can’t I do something for you?” 
s “I am hungry. I am cold,” said Anna, 
s “Cold! I should think you would be,” said 
!; the young lady, shuddering, 
s “For pity’s sake, Harriet,” struck in a gen- 
\ tleman, who had opened the door and come out 
< immediately after her, “don’t stand to talk to 
$ that girl. You’ll catch your death. Here, I’ll 
5 give her these, and do you come along. You’ll 
s have to walk fast to keep warm this bitter 
^ morning.” 

5 He held out two three cent-pieccs. They slip- 
i ped from liis thickly-gloved fingers, and he left 
$ Anna to pick them up. Before she had suc- 
S ceeded in doing so he was out of sight, with the 
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A TRUE STORY OF THE “HARD TIMES.” 


young lady pressed close to his side. Anna ran 
to the nearest baker’s, and bought a loaf of 
bread. “You can’t stay here to eat it, girl,” 
said the bakeress, and she reluctantly left the 
well-warmed shop, turned the corner into the 
Avenue, and sat down on a stoop. The bread 
was hot, and after filling her mouth she plunged 
both hands into the middle of the smoking loaf, 
she pressed it to her freezing bosom. 

“Come, young woman,” said a policeman, 
taking her by the shoulder, “these are fine 
tragedy airs. Don’t you know you musn’t sit 
here?” 

The wretched girl rose and tottered away, 
completely overcome. Surely she had reached 
the depth of degradation, sho had been “moved 
on” by a policeman. 

The gentleman and the young lady re-passed. 
“There's that girl hanging about hero yet,” 
Anna heard him say. “Oh! father,” replied 
the young lady, “she is eating a loaf of bread 
that she bought with the change you gave 
her.” 

“Well, let her go home and eat it properly 
then. She’s not starving now, certainly,” said 
he. 

Home! 

The plate-glass doors of their house had only 
just closed after them, when Anna espied upon 
the pavement a lady’s watch, dropped, doubt¬ 
less, by the bright, rich girl who had just dis¬ 
appeared. She raised it, and held it a moment 
in her hand. Within that small enameled thing 
was hid food, warmth, clothing, shelter. What 
wonder if her eyes lingered upon it, and her 
brain grew dizzy with temptation. Let us not 
attempt to estimate that conflict, we who have 
never shivered homeless and hopelessly outside 
of a rich man’s door. Anna had taken a step to 
restore the watch, when out bustled the tall 
gentleman. 

“Here, police, police, my daughter has lost 
her watch, stolen, I think likely, by a girl who— 
oh! here she is! behind this post.” 

The watch was in Anna’s hands. “Very for¬ 
tunate!” said Mr. Miller. “But how hardened 
aa well as adroit you must be to steal from one 
who stopped to give you a kind word!” 

“Believe me,” implored Anna, “I did not 
steal it. The lady dropped it.” 

“Nonsense! It would have been shivered in 
a thousand pieces. You’d do much better to 
confess it.” 

“I seed her around,” said the policeman, 
44 not a quarter of an hour ago, and told her to 
be off, but she knowed what she wanted to be at 
too well for that.” 


“Oh! be merciful!” shrieked Anna, wildly, “I 
am innocent. 1 can get no work. I am starving. 
I am perishing with cold. You will not even let 
me warm myself by any of your fires.” 

“Nonsense,” said Mr. Miller. 

“Come along without any fuss, young woman,” 
said the officer. 

Anna looked from one harsh brow to another. 
All light, all hope went out of her heart. Her 
hands and her head dropped, and the officer half 
carried her to tlie station-house. She fainted 
away when she arrived there, and they laid her 
on one of those beds which never get cold, occu¬ 
pied as they arc by such a continual succession 
of dirty, noisome outcasts. There she, the child 
of a clergyman, educated, refined, spent the day 
and night along witli the vicious, tho debased, 
the intoxicated. Tlio ne£ morning she was 
marched into the police-court with the crowd of 
wretches. 

“What is your name?” asked tho magistrate. 

She could not give the honorable name of her 
dead father, “Mary Jones,” she said, a blush 
for the falsehood dyeing her cheeks. 

“It’s astonishing what a number of Mary 
Joneses we see here,” said the judge. “Well, 
Mary, what have you to say to this charge ?” 

“I found the watch on the side-walk, sir,” 
answered Anna, almost inaudibly. 

“Found it? Oh! that’s the old story.” 

But her words were corroborated by two boys, 
who had seen her take something from the pave¬ 
ment, and Mr. Miller declined to prosecute the 
charge, so the conclusion of the judge was, “You 
may go.” It seemed a matter of indifference to 
her, so utterly broken down was she. They 
helped her to leave the court, and Mr. Miller 
followed her. Fastening upon her wan face a 
look of pity, he said, “My poor girl, I should 
like to do soinething for you. Wrhat is it that 
you want?” 

“I want to be kept from losing the next world 
as I have lost this.” 

“Here, go to my house and ask for my daugh¬ 
ter,” said he, giving her a card. 

“Margaret,” said Miss Miller, to her cham- N 
ber-maid, after she had read the words on the 
card, and heard some of Anna’s hardships, 
“couldn’t you find a room for this girl in some 
lodging-house? There must be many such houses 
for poor people, I think.” 

“I dare say, mem,” returned Margaret, “but 
I’m not used to going about among thim places, 
mem.” 

“ Havn’t you a sister who keeps house ?” asked 
the young lady, “couldn’t she take her in for a 
little while?” 
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The chamber-maid tossed her head, “I don’t ^ wild and incoherent. Her sufferings for the last 
think she would Tike to, mem. She lives very $ few days had been too much for mind and body, 
respectable, does my sister.” i; and she was now fairly delirious. 

“I don’t know what to do,” said Miss Miller, ^ When Mr. Miller came home he sent for a 
perplexed. s carriage, and had her taken to the hospital. 

But when Anna next spoke her words were s There, two days after, she died. 


THE YEARS THAT ARE GONE. 

BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


Adown the vista of the past, 

Wistful memory’s glance is cast. 

O’er the days that lied so hist. 

In the years that are gone, 
Fled for aye, each bye-gone day 

Of the years that are gone. 

Sunny Islands bright and groon, 

On life’s desert wny are seen, 

O’er the barren wastes between, 

In the years that are gone, 
Shining bright, in hues of light, 

’Mid the years that are gone. 

Sportive childhood’s laughing years, 
Wayward youth’s fust flowing tears, 
All like April skies appears 

In the years that are gone, 
Sometimes so glad, sometimes so sad, 
Were the years that are gone. 

Frolicking with little brother— 
Heading to my sainted mother, 

(Holds the broad earth such another?) 

In the years that are gone, 

A mother smiled, on me her child, 

In the years that are gone. 

Rambling over mead and hill, 

Tracing to its source the rill, 
Dreaming by the waters still, 

In the years that are gone, 
Listening the breeze, among the trees, 
In the years that are gone. 


Roving wild ’mid forest bowers, 

Gathering Spring’s first budding flowers. 
Heeding not the passing hours, 

In the years that are gone, 

A gipsy wild, the elfish child 

Of the years that are gone. 

Building airy castles bright, 

Peopling them with forms of light, 

Elfin king and fairy sprite, 

In tho years that are gone, 

ITer treasured things fond memory brings 
From the yeare that are gone. 

Poring spelM>ound o’er the pages, 

Heavy with the dust of ages, 

Penned by ancient bards and sages, 

In the years that are gone, 

Relics of mind, defying time 

Through the years that are gone. 

Turning from their classic beauties 
To dull household cares and duties, 

Wishing such in realms of Plutus, 

In the years that are gone; 

Days of core! ye w'*re not rare t 

In the years that ore gone. 

Childhood’s budding hopes are deAd, 

Their morning fragrance early shed. 

Youth’s wild dreams will soon have fled 
To the years that arc gone, 

And fleeing, brought stem lessons taught 
By the years that arc gone! 


HOPE AND MEMORY. 

BY DR. SHELTON MACKENZIE. 


Gliding upon the current of Life’s river, s 

Whose waters heave in storms for evermore, ^ 

Two guardian spirits watch beside us ever, 

Nor leave ns till wo reach the Etenml shore. 

One, with pale cheek, sad brow, and raven tresses, 

Still glancing backward at the shadowy Past; 

Radiant the other, with the smile that blesses, 

As if no sorrows upon earth could last. 

Memory is one, who sadly brings before us $ 

The fading records of departed years; ^ 

The other, bright-eyed ITope, who scatters o’er us, ^ 
Those sunny heart-beams which dispel all tears. ? 
And ever, ’mid Life’s varying Joy and sorrow, > 

Those gnardian angels cling to us on earth; i 

Hope giving promise of a smiling morrow, < 

And Memory mourning over vanished mirth. > 


Even in the hushed and solemn midnight honr, 

When weAried Nature sinks to placid sleep, 

Memory and Hope still exercise their power, 

And — linked with Fancy — vigils o’er us keep. 

With shapes and glimpses of immortal seeming, 

They people many a vision of the night, 

And bring back to us, in that happy dreaming, 

The loved und lost, long strangers to our sight. 

May we not deem that ye were sent, fair spirit*— 
Who join the eternal Future with the Past, 

Blending the joys and griefs which each inherits— 

By those whose course is now all Heavenward cast? 
Yet, while I muse, methinks there hath descended 
A change upon each bright immortal brow, 

The Hope of yesterday, to-day has ended, 

And voiceful Memory sadly greets mo now. 
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OPPOSITE THE JAIL. 


BT MART A. DBNI80IT. 


It was a long walk and I was weary. A hot, 
dusty summer’s afternoon found me wending my 
way to visit a friend of my early years. There 
was some shade, for branches of elm and horse- 
chesnut spread on each side of the walk. The 
streets, too, were wide, agreeable and cleanly 
kept; the gardens handsomely laid out—now and 
then a strain of music floated on the air, or a 
child’s voice rang out laughing and gleeful. A 
stranger to the town of Elmsford for many years, 
1 remembered all its localities. The poor-house 
with its long, steep roof, unaltered except by 
paint, since it was donated by a good, rich man, 
seventy years ago. The handsome school-house 
on the square; the court-house with its pillars 
of grey stone; and last and gloomiest in my 
memory, the jail opposite which lived my old 
friend, and within whose wooden gates I had 
often peered fearfully in childhood, shuddering 
at wild eyes and matted beards that I could 
plainly see through the squares of the iron bars. 

General Johns, a rich, old resident, obstinate 
as a Chinaman, and opinionated as a Turk, had 
once owned the park whereon now stood the jail. 
Through some flaw which I have not the legal 
knowledge to describe, his park, as he ambi¬ 
tiously named it, was proved to be the heir-loom 
property of a yery poor man; in fact, a pauper, 
and but little removed from an imbecile. Gen. 
Johns came near losing his life in a fit of anger, 
that ended in an attack of apoplexy, and during a 
sickness consequent upon the calamity, the town 
had contracted with the pauper and bought his 
land, and placed him under the care of judicious 
persons, who made it their constant care to look 
after him and furnish him comforts out of his 
own money. Upon this the poor general col¬ 
lapsed again, and ruptured a blood-vessel that 
laid him snugly in his back chamber, while the 
odious walls of the jail were slowly and surely 
rising from his beautiful park—while its sad 
bolts and bars were being most unwittingly 
forged, and its heavy doors grated upon their 
huge hinges. When the general recovered again, 
there stood the edifice within which were to be 
shed so many tears, and where many sighs were 
to sound dismally through the narrow passages. 
But the old general was too weak to storm, and 
toe much changed to swear. He only gazed in 


mournful silence and gave up his cherished plans, 
perhaps more readily that he felt the infirmities 
of age, and his illness presaged a something to 
which he had given but little thought hitherto— 
death. 

His wife was much younger than himself, a 
handsome, or, perhaps I should say, pretty 
woman, with so little dignity that the very chil¬ 
dren in the streets turned from their rural plays 
to catch her gentle smile. She it was who met 
me at the hall-door instead of a servant, and led 
me as gently as if I were an infant into her plea¬ 
sant sitting-room. Fatigue vanished as I sank 
into the cane chair, so low, yet so capacious! so 
delightfully luxuriou^I and dear Mrs. Johns re¬ 
moved my outer garments with her own hands, 
summoning at the same time a glass of iced water. 
This sitting-room was like a garden, transplanted 
from some clime where the oranges grow in clus¬ 
ters in the open air. The carpet was green, with 
an interlacing vine running its length, as along 
the mossed floor of a wood, spotted with white 
flowers so frail in appearanoe that one instinc¬ 
tively avoided them in walking, or if the foot 
crushed them, expected to smell the odor of some 
rare perfume. The walls were lined with paper, 
covered with delicate offshoots of the cactus— 
the pale-pink blossom divided the beauty with 
petals of a clear lemon hue. The curtains were 
white laco over shades of cool green; the chairs 
were of bamboo, green, and softly tinged; it was 
in truth a green room, and imparted the refresh¬ 
ing coolness and soothing influence of a conser¬ 
vatory. 

“You look so fatigued!” she said, gently 
pressing the bands of my hair farther from my 
forehead, “I so regret that I could not get back 
in time to send for you, but now you are here I 
shall keep you, and let Benny go for your bag¬ 
gage. The general declares you shall not leave 
us again; you know his word is law—that is, 


when it is seasonable.” 

“Have you become accustomed to your granite 
neighbor opposite?” I asked, “I remember you 
were very much distressed when I was last here.” 

“Oh! I don’t mind it now—scarcely think 
of it in fact, except when—but I’ll tell you 
that story to-morrow; to-day is to be devoted 
to old time reminiscences; how does your school 
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prosper? Is the minister married yet? Are there 

many changes in L-? Come now; I shall take 

my knitting-work out while you knit up a budget 
of news; the yarn is already spun in your brain, 
I suspect.” 

We chatted, and laughed, and lounged till the 
cool of that summer’s day. At tea the general 
made himself visible. There were whiter hairs 
mingled with his grey locks, his stern eye had 
sunken, his forehead high and bald, was thick- 
lier traced with lines, and his lips were not so 
resolute. 

“You see we are still opposite the jail,” he 
remarked, and it was almost the first thing he 
said, showing that under the healed flesh the 
wound festered a little still. 

“I live in hopes yet,” he added, “that my eye¬ 
sore may be removed; I have pledged myself for 
two thousand if they will locate the house over 
on the hill and convert the ground iflto a public 
park. I live in hopes,” he repeated; “and I be¬ 
lieve it will be done before I die, too.” 

My chamber that night was the front room on 
the second story; I did pot retire till late, and 
the moon flooding the apartment to its remotest 
recess rendered the candlelight superfluous. So 
beautiful was the lustre of the night, so inky 
black and well defined the shadows, that I could 
not think of sleep. I sat at the open window, 
gazing out upon the road along which I could 
almost see the wild flowers grow. The soft 
masses of foliage in the distance—the gloomy 
walls where crime slept uneasily upon its hard 
pallet—how strangely they contrasted together!— 
the innocence and the guilt of nature. As my 
eye roved from casement to casement, I fancied I 
saw a white hand grasping the bars that secured 
the window exactly opposite where I sat. I 
looked more eagerly, and soon the outlines of a 
figure, and then a face with flowing hair became 
cloudily visible. But as I fastened my whole 
attention upon the object, it grew more and more 
distinct, until the features of a young girl, her 
head leaning pensively against the side of the 
frame, her eyes gazing upward, were plainly 
distinguishable. For many minutes she stood 
thus, sometimes white and misty, and then again 
as palpable as if it were beside me. But gradu¬ 
ally her arm fell down; there was a blank at the 
window; she was gone. I retired, but could not 
sleep for thinking of the vision whatever it was. 
I fancied, too, that imagination had beguiled me 
into the belief that what I saw was young, or 
had any of the attributes of youth. Some old 
hag it undoubtedly was, experienced in drunken¬ 
ness, or theft, or harlotry, whose conscience 
would not let her sleep, or who possibly was 


>. contemplating some means of escape from dur- 
^ ance vile. 

i; In the morning I told my Impressions that 
$ seemed rather like a dream. 

\ “Yes, you saw Alice,” said Mrs. Johns, her 
$ smile vanishing on the instant—“poor Alice!” 

| “Is she young? Is she unfortunate? I laughed 
s at myself for supposing her youthful,” I replied. 
5 “Both young and unfortunate,” returned Mrs. 
s Johns, “and this morning we will go over there. 
I ’Tis a sad, heart-breaking cJso. She is on trial 
l for theft—that is, she will be in a month’s time, 
ji They have tampered with her case strangely, but 
51 hope in mercy. To make her situation more 
^ distressing, she is under engagement of marriage 
s to a young man, supercargo of the best ship that 
$ sails from here to England, and he as yet knows 
l nothing about it. Thoy love each other tenderly, 
$ and I fear it will be almost a death blow to 
> him.” 

| “But do you believe her innocent?” I asked. 

|| “As innocent as I am; but come, suppose we 
$ visit her now? I am the only person admitted 
$ to see her, and I am allowed to take in friends 
$ sometimes, and you can easily go at this hour if 
\ you wish.” 

$ I need not say that I did; we crossed the 

I street, were admitted into the jail-yard, and then 
into the jail itself. Two doors were locked upon 
us as we advanced, until we entered a room 
\ tolerably furnished, where, seated at a table, 
\ sewing, sat a person whom I recognized imme- 

I diately as the vision of the preceding night. 
Slight almost to attenuation, with colorless 
cheeks, grey eyes, large and very sad, a pro- 
| fusion of light chosnut hair, rolled back care- 
t lessly from the most perfect and pxpressive brow 
{I ever saw, she seemed to me at the first glanoe 
$ an imprisoned angel; especially as my friend, in 
s whose judgment I had the firmest confidence, 
declared her belief that she was as innocent as 
$ she was herself. 

\ “You are not well, dear Alice,” said Mrs. 

| Johns, tenderly smoothing back her hair, a 
^ sweetly affectionate way of hers, 
s “Only a little weak,” replied the young girl, 
^•smiling faintly. “But oh!” she paused a full 
£ moment to govern her voice—“the worst is to 
$ come.” 

$ “Perhaps the worst is passed, my child,” said 
$ Mrs. Johns, soothingly; “never forget that the 
s Almighty is stronger than man, and who can tell 
$ by what mysterious providence he may clear yon 
\ from suspicion, and exonerate you before tho 
\ world?” 

s “Oh! God help me!” quivered the pale lips; 
l a few tears fell, and the sewing was resumed. 
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“Has Miss Westerly been near you yet?” ^ within a cell, than to Ho on the costly down on 
asked Mrs. Johns. \ which her cousin dreams, for I think she is at 

“No, nor my^iunt, nor any one connected with ij the bottom of the whole affair. I have no doubt 
the house; have you seen Belle, lately?” } but that she obtained false keys, and placed the 

“No, nor do I want to—perfidious, cruel girl!” 5 bank-bills and jewelry in her oousin’s trunk. 
“Why, Mrs. Johns, you do not think—you $ She was always a plotter, a spoiled, neglected 

surely do not think-” she did not finish the * child, who never scrupled to lie and dissimulate; 

sentence, but sat bending forward, her hand ? and now with her passions full-grown, she would 

pressing the table till the delicate cords stood S stoop to the meanest treachery.” 

out, her eyes wildly dilating, her lips apart t “But what could be her motive?” I asked, as 

Mrs. Johns ceased speaking. 

“Love for this young supercargo who is en¬ 
gaged to Alice. He was a frequent visitor in 
the family, after the innocent, artless child went 
there. Alice was ostensibly one of the family 
She so beautiful! with luxury surrounding her, $ in her uncle’s house, but she fully earned her 
an heiress, and I only a poor orphan, with ^ living; she was a slave at the needle and kept 
hitherto an unspotted name. I cannot suspect 5 in the back-ground as much as possible. Do 
her; I cannot think she would do so deadly a s Witt saw in her the woman he wonted for a wife, 
wrong.” ^ and before he left port, six months ago, Alice 

My friend' bent forward and whispered in her £ was engaged to him. He had been gono three 
ear. The fair girl crimsoned, neck, hands, brow, l months when valuable jewels and bank-notes 
then hiding her face, I thought she wept. s were missing. The time was well chosen; Alice 

When she lifted her head her strength seemed $ was ready to go on a journey, some thirty miles 
gone, and she said, as if with an effort, “I did ^ away, to visit another uncle—a farmer. AH the 
think that, sometimes; she was so strange when- £ house was searched one morning; suspicion fell 
ever he came. Oh! Mrs. Johns, if God would $ upon one servant after another, and Belle Wes- 
but take me to himself! It seems as if I could $ terly confessed, with great trepidation and many 
not bear this dreadful, unmerited disgrace.” ^ tears, as if the words wero wrung from her, that 
She burst into tears and sobbed violently. I \ she had found one of tho bank-bills in her cousin’s 
walked away to another part of the room; I was ^ travelling-dress that morning. An officer was in 
sorry I had come, for my heart beat painfully at jj attendance, the trunk of the astounded girl was 
the sight of sorrow BO real, so agonizing; and I $ opened, and there, concealed with the greatest 
longed, in some way, to exonerate her from this ^ care, between the lining of the trunk were many 
vile charge. < bank-bills, a rich necklace, an old-fashioned dia- 

While I stood at the grated window, the same $ mond brooch of great value, and some lesser 
at which I had seep her the night before, I heard $ jewels. The poor child for a few moments com- 
my dear friend soothing her with her own soft $ pletely lost her reason, so stunning was tho 
voice and gentle words, till she became more $ stroke; and though the family made some faint 
quiet $ show of hushing up the affair, they allowed the 

“And if it should be so,” said Mrs. Johns, jj delicate girl to be carried to this jail, where she 
“when your friend arrives, it will in some man- j has been three months awaiting trial. Now my 
ner be cleared up; bo may find important tea- \ only hope is in Be Witt Dalston—see! there 
timony. I am sure he will feel unbounded ij stands a carriage at the gate—if he has indeed 
confidence in your integrity, a man Hke De Witt \ come back!” 

Dalston is not swayed Hke a reed either by good \ I turned as we entered Mrs. Johns’ yard; Alice 
or ill fortune. Put your trust and faith in God l stood at the barred window with clasped hands 
who is able to save unto the uttermost.” S and wild eyes. 

“Oh! I am all wonder to know how any one j “The gentleman has got home as was going 
eonld accuse that Bweet girl of crime!” was my > to marry the poor girl yonder,” whispered the 
first exclamation, as we left the gloomy precincts ^ servant who waited upon the door. We homed 
of the jail. “Her very faae is an index of integ- ^ into the green-room. A young man stood with 
rity; I shan’t sleep for thinking of it while I am > his back toward us, gazing earnestly at a pic- 
here. An orphan too! no mother to weep with ^ ture. He turned—a dark, handsome face, bear- 
her—no father to vindicate her; I wonder bow 5 ing the marks of severe agitation, met my view, 
she can Hve, guiltless though she is.” $ He pressed his lips firmly together, but said 

“I bad rather be there, my head pHlowed $ nothing as he silently took the proffered hand of 
Yot. XXXIII .—8 


“I think your cousin knows aU about it;;she 
was cunning as an infant, deceitful as a child; : 
she is as deep and deceptive a woman as her ; 
antecedents presaged.” 

“Oh! Mrs. Johns, what could be her ihotive? 
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my friend—then after a moment of violent self- £ “So much for living opposite the jail,” mut- 
control, he exclaimed, “This is terrible news!— s tered Gen. Johns, who met me as I left the room, 
terrible news to meet me when I expected so $ unable to bear the sight of a strong man in an- 
much happiness.” ^ guish—“we’ve had these scenes before.” 

“We have just come from Alice,” said Mrs. < “Why don’t you move into some other part of 
Johns. 51* 1 ® city ?” I ventured. 

“It is a base lie!” he thundered, passionately, $ “Move!” he cried, striking the banister with 
with quivering lips, as if he had not listened— i his cane, “I’d see them all rot first; do you know 
“a base lie! to accuse that sweet girl of theft— | they want to make this the warden’s house?— 
a conspiracy; and I’ll sift it to the bottom, no 5 these rooms where my father’s feet have trod— 
matter who is implicated, so help me heaven!” < I’d gee them all-” 

and he brought his hands together with a clap { He broke off abruptly, without the oath his 1 
that startled me. 5 passion prompted, and, with a flush on his face, 

“I went first to Mr. Westerly’s,” he said, X hurried along the passage. “Turk as you are, 
speaking slowly, after his excitement had in a $ in your obstinacy,” thought I, “you have con- 
manner worn off. “Belle met me—well, I hardly | quered yourself!” 

know how; there was such fawning, such flat- i Let me finish the story in another way. 
tery. I asked after Alice; she seemed embar-f When De Witt Dalston left the home of the 
rassed, but finally told me the story—and I \ Westerlys, Belle sank, white, motionless, and 
wonder heaven did not strike her dead! I know $ with staring eyes, upon the lounge. For a long 
ln^w they have treated Alice!” he exclaimed, while she sat thus, overwhelmed with the anguish 
rising again and walking hurriedly back and | of a guilty conscience, and terrified by the accu- 
forth; “I saw it long ago—the dear, meek angel! < sations which the young man had hurled upon 
I knew what was in Belle Westerly’s heart; it is $ her head. Excited as she was, it seemed to her 
no egotism in me now to say that she has tried $ that he knew all; that he had seen her going, 
her best to entrap me, and this was her last ^ with stealthy tread, and face full of horror, to 
resort—great heaven! the ruin of a helpless \ the chamber where her cousin slept the sleep 


orphan! great heaven! the crushing of a mother¬ 
less, fatherless dependent. I can’t bear it, Mrs. 
Johns—it unmans me;” and he sat down again 
with his hands clasped about his forehead—per¬ 
haps to hide the tears. 

“What will you do?” ventured Mrs. Johns, 
extremely alarmed at this strong excitement. 

“Do! move heaven and earth but what I 
punish the person who has dared to implicate 
my betrothed wife in a theft of this base cha- 


of love and innocence; that he had seen her in 
her undress, with her bare feet and dishevelled 
locks, her hand shading the flame of the lamp, 
her eyes glaring with the blank stare of guilt 
over at the bed—now creeping—now standing 
still—now lifting the little key from the pocket 
of the humble travelling dress, fitting it to the 
lock, turning it—starting and shivering at the 
sound, and holding her breath lest another 
heard—opening the cover—ripping the lining. 


racter,” his voice Bank; “and I told Belle Wes- £ forcing a package down, rc-arranging the few 
terly so. Oh! you should have seen her cheek $ neat garments so as to hide the spot—locking the 
blanch as I spoke; said I, ‘Belle, somebody has lid again with shaking hand—placing the key 
done this foul thing to serve their own hellish £ back, with money and a ring—never once turn- 
purposes;’ you sec my soul was fired; I could $ ing her ashy face to the unconscious slumberer— 
not use tame language—and then I added, ‘Belle £ then snatching the lamp, almost flying out of the 
Westerly, if you had known or even thought her S room across the passage, and covering a heap of 
guilty, for your own honor and that of your * guilt in the centre of her silken draped couch, 
family, the whole thing would have been kept in $ To stupor succeeded the ravings of passion 
eternal silence; but—to send your own cousin > She leaped like a tiger to her feet, and threw 
to the common jail!—among thieves and pick-I herself against the wall, stamping, striking her 
pockets, and harlots and gallows-birds—a poor, ^ forehead, breathing convulsively, flinging her 
timid, frail girl of seventeen years—a mere child, \ carefully braided locks in wild confusion over 
yet, whom you feel in your own heart is as pure $ her face, and, with smothered shrieks and cries, 
as heaven—I want no other evidence of her in- jj giving way to the fierceness that consumed her. 
nocence.* The girl trembled—gasped, grew like | At that moment the door opened—her mother 
a sheet in her paleness. I don’t know how 11 entered, flushed from a walk, and stopped in 
looked, but on her forehead I read—guilt; Alice 5 dire amazement, exclaiming, “Belle, Belle, 
steal!—Alice steal!—good God! the imputation ? what is it?” 

drives me almost mad.” 5 “ Oh! nothing,” returned the girl, with quiver- 
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ing lips, and catching her hair up she wound ^ waiting-maid, receiving their cards, hurried up 
it carelessly over her brow. “Nothing, only I ^ to call her mistress. The door was ajar—the 
had a ringing head-ache; it is better now,” and, s form of Belle was just discernible from without, 
humming an air lightly, she left the room, and s “Has she fallen asleep!” thought the girl. En- 
proceeded to her chamber. Her face had grown $ tering, she went toward her; her face was 
deadly pale. A marble smoothness and polish ^ pallid, her hair dishevelled, her arms flung over 
rested on the brow, and the eyes were glassy. i> her head. The fearful shriek rang out on the 
The rigid outlines of the lip and chin told of s air-—“Miss Belle is dead!” Medical aid was 
some resolute determination, fraught with evil. < summoned, and, after a few hours of fearful 
She passed on to her toilet table, took therefrom ij suspense, animation was restored. Fever and 
a small vial, gasped as she gazed, and whisper- ^ delirium ensued, and then a season of prostra- 
D*g, “Better this than utter ruin,” closed her s tion that threatened her life. As soon as she 
eyes, and drained its contents. | could command her reason, the guilty girl prayed 

The day of the trial dawned without a cloud. } to make restitution, but her mother, more 
Mrs. Johns and myself went early to the jail, in jj haughty and heartless even than herself, mocked 
the hope of imparting some degree of strength > at her entreaties, and commanded her to keep 
and comfort to the heart of the gentle Alice, $ silence. 

We found her standing dreamily, with clasped l Night and morning was she watched that she 
hands, and lips from which every vestige of color < might not bring disgrace on the family. ' But one 
had fled. She turned away as we entered, and l day, as she appeared to sleep, she overheard a 
lifted both hands to her forehead. < soft voice asking of the doctor if he thought she' 

“ I shall certainly die before the trial begins,” j would recover, and, in a low, but decided tone, 
she said, looking wanly at my friend. “You < ho answered, 
cannot think how strangely I feel.” ^ “No.” 

“Courage, my dear girl; don’t give up yet —l “Doctor—doctor—oh! help me do one good 

I-” The words failed, the voice broke down, $ thing before I die,” she cried. 

and there was silent weeping and a breaking s The hollow, unearthly voice brought the won- 

heart in that gloomy'jail-room. I was leaning $ dering physician to her bedside; it was too late 
on the window-sill, full of anguish, when 1 $ to prevent her now. She saw the full horror 
heard the voice of prayer. I turned; Mrs. s of her coming doom if she died as she was, and, 
Johns was on her knees, lifting her folded hands $ clasping his hands, clinging to his grasp, she 
and streaming eyes to heaven. “Oh! thou God $ exclaimed, hurriedly, 

of the orphan,” she supplicated—“Thou who % “My cousin Alice is innocent; it was I who 
hast promised to be a father to the fatherless, $ put the jewels in her trunk, and the money too. 
bend down Thine ear to our cry. Look on this j; God be merciful to me!” 

afflicted one, thou mighty God—strengthen her to \ Bet me draw a veil over the touching inter¬ 
bear the great trial now before her; or, if it be i- views that followed—the burning tears of remorse 
Thy will, interpose Thy mighty arm to save her v and penitence—the purely worldly agony of the 
from this terrible sorrow.” ^ mother that the truth must be made public; the 

There was a noise without, a confusion of $ forgiveness of De Witt Dalston, the tearful meet- 
voiees. My friend arose from her posture of \ ing of Belle and her cousin—the one stricken to 
prayer, and placed her arm about the Blight $ the tomb through the wantonness of her own 
figure of the sinking girl. A key turned in the $ sin, the other blanched and trembling, agonizing 
lock, the door flew open, and De Witt Dalston, jl in her innocent heart for the suffering and the 
with one bound, caught his betrothed to his ^ dying, yet thanking God that He had appeared 
bosom, shouting, “ Saved! saved! My precious $ for her deliverance. 

bride—oh I thank God! thank God! Good ^ Not many days after, a coffin stood in the halls 
heavens! I have killed her;” he cried, in the $ of that proud family, and the victim of her mis- 
same breath, for she had fainted in his arms. ^ guided passions lay within, white as her shroud, 
“Let me attend to her—she is overcome with £ but peaceful in expression, for she had not died 
joy; I was looking for this deliverance;” mur- v without hope. It was borne to the costly grave 
mured my friend, applying restoratives to the ^ on the hill-side, and laid within, the first occu- 
passive form. “As soon as she revives we will } pant of the family vault. The sunshine streamed 
take her over to my house, and you shall tell us v over the narrow floor as they took the last leave 
how it has happened.” < with longing eyes, and kissed the coffin, soon to 

As Belle Westerly lay senseless on the floor, ^ be shut from mortal sight. Mrs. Westerly, unable 
two of her fashionable friends called. Her •) to bear her overwhelming disgrace, moved from 
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the town, and secluded herself from all society. 
Alice married De Witt Dalston, and immediately 
accompanied her husband to England, that she 
might, in other scenes, and for a period, forget 


\ the anguish that had nearly wrecked her happi- 
| ness, and impaired her already fragile health, 
s Gen. Johns and his sweet wife still live opposite 
{the jaiL 


ECHOES. 

BT PHILA EARLE. 


Slowly go the clouds of crimson 
With the sunshine, down to rest— 

As a beautiful young maiden 
Goes to sleep among tho blest. 
Trembling goes tho pure white daylight 
’Mong the shadows, down to death, 
Where the golden gates of sunshine 
Close upon her parting breath. 

Dim the earth-land grows, and weary, 
While tho winds go wailing by; 

And I close my eyes and ponder 
Where the shadows darkest lie. 

As my heart grows sad, sweet voices , 
Echo through my lonely room, 

And, with whispers soft and gentle, 
Scatter far the darksome gloom. 

Well I know the love-tuned music 
Falling ’round me, swoot and low, 

Only is the mystic echo 
Of tones heard so long ago: 

And the golden oars of memory 
Dipping in the past’s deep sea, 

Wako tho echoes which have slumbered 
All along its shores, for me. 

Through the bowers, by its wayside. 
Covered o’er with clfnglng flowers, 

I can almost hear tho echo 
Of the music of these hours, 

Which are sunny, though some flowers 
From my heart’s love-wreath havo fled; 
And some shining pearls aro loosened 
From my life’s bright, golden thread. 

And this world is fall of echoes— 

From the sobbing autumn wind, 

To the bird, whose song of gladness 
Falls, but to an echo find, 


And the mountains, and the forest. 

Seem replete with echoing life; 

And tho waves yrhich darkly gather 
Full of tempest, storm and strife; 

And the wild sea’s desolation 
Echoes all along the shore, 

As a heart way-worn, and weary, 

Sighs for dreamings which are o’er; 
But the sweetest of all echoes 
Which are of my life a part. 

Are thoso musical, and gentle, 

Which e’er linger in my heart 

Long those voices have been silenced; 

But their echoes evermore 
Will around my spirit linger— 

Like the songs I hear no more. 

Gentle footsteps glide besido me, 

’Mong the echoes which I hear, 

Feet which faltered on life’s pathway, 
And so early reached the bior. 

As my trembling heart-strings quiver 
’Neath the touch of some dear hand. 
And each chord awakos to music, 

Sweet os of an angel band. 

Then I think some other spirit 
Has an echo found in mine, 

And tho waves of hope and promise 
With a brighter glory shine. 

As like sunlight, dew, or blossoms, 
Comes to mo a sweet love-tone; 

Clasp I then my hands and listen 
With an echo in my own. 

And away, where lies the future 
In a soft, transparent light, 

Tinged with gold, aad rose, and crimson, 
Fair, and beautiful to sight. 


TO A VIOLET. 

BT BVA 1VCI01BIS. 


Little blue violet, . 

April’s first coronet, f 

Blooming in sweetness alone; | 

In the tall grass, < 

Where the brooks pass £ 

Over the moss-covered stone. $ 

Sweet is thy face, ? 

Like a fairy thy grace, $ 

Bending low to the breezo; < 


To tho low-voiced breeze, 

That wakes in the trees 
A melody thrilling, yet soft. 

Where wild birds sing, 

While the leafy woods ring 
With their songs of Joyous glee, 

There thou bloomest alone, 

By the moss covered stone, 

While the streamlet creeps murmuring by. 
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SQUIRE RICHARDS’ SECOND WIFE. 

BT CLARA AUGUSTA. 

“What? no, yon don’t say so! Squire Rich- <: the widder Town and Betty run up garret—they 


ards goin’ to marry agin, and his wife only dead j> 
three months! Goodness me!” $ 

“’Tis awful! You may well be astonished, \ 
Mrs. Wilkes; it is terrible to think of! Such $ 
deception! Why at his wife’s funeral, one would $ 
hare thought him actually heart-broken; and ^ 
then the crape on his hat is a half a yard deep!” \ 
“Ah, me, Mrs. Hanson, there is no depend -1 
ence to be put on ’pearances! The world gets \ 
sinfuller and sinfuller every day, and it can’t be $ 
covered up with silk, or broadcloth. As I said ^ 
to my husband, Mr. Wilkes, the other night; says s 
I, ‘Simon, things are cornin’ to an awful pass! £ 
Everybody will git into the State’s Prison in two ^ 
year, at this rate!’ And says Simon, says he, 

*1 don’t doubt it, Mariah !”* > 

“And you and Mr. Wilkes were right, per-1 
fectly right, it is just so! But this dreadful $ 
conduct of the squire’s has made me more con- $ 
scious of the truth of it! Strange that a sensible ^ 
man should behave so!” | 

“Yes, it is wonderful! but how did it git out, \ 
to quick ? The squire ain’t no hand to tell of * 
things, you know.” \ 

“Betty Higgins found it out, last night. She j 
was taking tea at the widder Town’s; you know \ 
she’s almost always a-visiting somewhere, though \ 
I wouldn’t mention it to a living person except | 
you, Mrs. Wilkes; and while they were at sup- \ 
per, the squire rode by in a new buggy—going > 
toward the depot! People don’t get new buggies { 
for nothing, you know ?” ' * \ 

“No, that they don’t, Mrs. Hanson—vidderers 5 
especially.” ^ 

“Well, he wasn’t gone more than a half an $ 
hour, before back he came, driving upon the $ 
gallop—he didn’t use to abuse his horse when 
poor Mrs. Richards was alive—and lo and be- ^ 
hold! sitting in the new buggy with him, and 
his arm actually around her waist in broad day- \ 
light! was a little girlish-looking woman, in a ^ 
pink dress and green silk bonnet! Only think ij 
of it—a pink dress and a green silk bonnet! and 
his arm around her! It is abominable!” ^ 

“My gracious! goodness! I want to know?” J; 
“Yes. it’s every word of it as true as our j 
minister’s discourses, and Mr. Sampwell never ij 
exaggerates—he’s a fine man, Mrs. Wilkes; and > 


can see Squire Richards’ house plain from the 
widder’s garret windows—and the squire drove 
up to the front door, as if the side door wasn’t 
good enough! and then he got out of the buggy 
and lifted the woman on to the door-stone! Took 
her right into his arms, in broad daylight, and 
lifted her on to the door-stone!” 

“My goodness! as if she couldn’t git out her¬ 
self! It’s indecent now, ain’t it?” 

“To bd sure it is! and he a middle-aged man 
and a member of the church! Mr. Sampwell 
ought to know of it, so that he could preach a 
sermon on the duties of men to their families. 
Only think of poor, dear, dead Mrs. Richards’ 
little daughter Elmetta being ruled by a step¬ 
mother hardly older than herself. It will break 
the poor child’s heart!” 

There was a long and impressive silence, 
during which the two amiable ladies regaled 
themselves with numerous pinches of snuff from 
a box, which had made its appearance in the 
lap of Mrs. Wilkes. No doubt it helped to digest 
the momentous matter. 

“Wal,” recommenced Mrs. Wilkes, “I think 
sich doin’s is awful! Gettin’ married agin afore 
his wife is cold! Now, I ’spose he’ll say that 
he needed a housekeeper, but that’s no excuse, 
for my Mary Elizabeth or your Julia Ann would 
have been glad to have gone. Mary Elizabeth 
is a ter’ble favorite with little Elmetta, and Mary 
Elizabeth is a grand hand at managing chil¬ 
dren!” 

“Yes, Mary Elizabeth is a fine girl, Mrs. 
Wilkes, but her health isn’t hardly good enough 
to take so much care as there would be in Squire 
Richards’ family with all his company; but then 
Julia Ann could have done it well enough. Julia 
Ann is a remarkable hand for children—can’t 
help learning of them something all the time she 
is with them. Her example is so beautiftil, you 
know.” 

“Well, for my part, I think somebody ought 
to go and talk to the squire about it. It ain’t 
right for us—sisters in the church—to let him 
go and ruin hisself and darter a—marrying 
nobody knows who! lie ought to be reasoned 
with!” 

“That’s just what I think, Mrs. Wilkes, and I 

1£S- 
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called over here on purpose to ask you to go with s new carpet for the parsonage, or is fifty dollars 
me to the squire's, to-morrow morning, and talk ^ wanted by the Missionary Society? Come, speak 
with him about it. It’s the best wo can do.” $ out!” 

“I’ll go, and be glad to! I hope I’m never £ “Ah, squire, it’s wuss than that!” put in Mrs. 
backward in doin’my duty.” <• Wilkes, no longer able to keep silence, “it’s 

“Well, I must be going; I’ve made a long s something that consarns you, squire—consarns 
call:—to-morrow morning at eight o’clock, it’s $ your everlastin’ and etarnal well-bein’!” 
best to go early; I’ll call over for you. Do ^ “Indeed! Well, go on.” The squire, never- 
come and see me, Mrs. Wilkes! Yon know it’s $ theless, looked as if surprised. Mrs. Hanson 
an age since you’ve been to our house.” \ drew a long breath, and began, 

“Dear me, Mrs. Hanson, I don’t come half ^ “Squire, wo called to see if you were thinking 

ns often as I want to, but I’m ashamed to keep $ of marrying again? We-” 

cornin’ all the time. As I told my husband, Mr. $ “You weren’t going to propose to me, were 
Wilkes, the other day, says I, ‘Simon, I’m actilly J you, ladies? I should bo exceedingly happy to 
afraid I shall wear my welcome out over to $ receive such proposals, but I should have Deacon 
Mrs. Hanson’s.’ And says he, says Simon, ‘I ^ Hinson and Major Wilkes in my hair forthwith, 
shouldn’t wonder if you did, Mariah!’ ” $ It wouldn’t do, ladies!” 

Eight o’clock, the following morning, found | “No, we supposed you had already made your 
our fWends Mrs. Wilkes and Mrs. Hanson stand- ^ election* of the person who is to fill your dead 
ing on Squire Richards’ front door step, (the > wife’s place, and we called to talk with you 
side door wasn’t good enough for the lady in $ about her. W’e have understood that she was in 
pink, and of course it wasn’t suitable for ladies | your house, and if agreeable, would be pleased 
of their “calibre,”) awaiting to be admitted. A s to see her. Our interest in yourself and your 
frouzy-hcaded Irish girl answered their rap. ^ motherless child has induced us to this.” Mrs. 

“Is Squire Richards in?” inquired Mrs. Han- \ Hanson spoke with solemn dignity, and evidently 
son. I intended to impress the squire powerfully with 

u In ? to be sure he is! Safe in the bed, ma’am! \ her manner. 

Is it after seein’ him that ye are?” $ “And wc want to know where you got ao- 

“Yes; we called to see him on important busi- 5 quainted with her, squire; and how old she is; 
ness,” replied Mrs. Hanson, frigidly. < and if she knows how to do housework!” said 

“Sure then and I’ll be afther callin’ him; * Mrs. Wilkes, 
though the ould jintleman’s sound aslape—for I $ “How did you learn anything of this?” asked 
hurd him snoorin’ but jest now when I come $ the squire, evidently somewhat nonplussed by 
forenint his bed-room door. Come in with yees!” {the extraordinary knowledge of his affairs dis¬ 
and Biddy ushered the ladies into a room where \ played by his visitors. 

the breakfast-table was standing in waiting for s “We heard of you’re ridin’ out with her, 
the family. f $ squire; she drest all in pink, with a green silk 

“Hum!” said Mrs. Wilkes, looking signifi- ^bunnit! Don’t look very well, sqtiire, to see a 
cantly at the table, “she can’t be no great things \ man of your age riding out with sich a young 
laying abed till breakfast time! Poor Mrs. Rich- > gal!” 

ards! she used to be up in season!” < * “JYell, ladies, suppose I should take a notion 

Just at this moment, the squire entered in ele- £ to get married? You couldn’t blame me, I don’t 

gant duhabUU —that is without a coat, and minus $ think. Here I am with no housekeeper, and an 
shoes and stockings. He advanced, holding out s Irish girl to oversee things, and my home is 
his hand cordially. * none of the most orderly. Elmetta needs some 

“Good morning, ladicS—good morning; I’m i; one to care for her, and it wouldn’t be in nature 
a little late, you see. Hope you’ll excuse my $ for a father to be unmindful of the interests of 
toilet; the fact is, I sat up rather late last night, $ his child!” 

and felt drowsy this morning. Fine morning, \ “Why, no, of course not. But then, if you 

isn’t it?” s needed a housekeeper, my Julia Ann would 


“Very enchanting,” returned Mrs. Hanson, $ come and look after things. She’s a capital 
who greatly prided herself on the elegant pro- $ manager and very fond of children. She and 
priety of her language, “it is beautiful enough ^ Elmetta—sweet little thing!—would get on 
for a morning in the gorgeous land of the Orien- $ admirably!” 


tals! But to change the subject; we called on a I; “Yes, or my Mary Elizabeth either! She’d 

matter of business-” \ be tickled to death to come! She thinks so 

“ What’s the difficulty now, Mrs. Hanson ? A > much of Squire Richards and his little gaL 
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And, if I do say it, Mary Elizabeth is os nice a 
gal as there is anywhere!” ; 

“Mary Elizabeth’s health is too feeble for 
much exertion, Mrs. Wilkes; you don’t do right 
to put anything hard upon her, you ifnow she 
has a pain in her side half the time!” Mrs. 
Hanson was determined to haye it understood 
that the hope of the Wilkeses was only an orna¬ 
ment to the world. 

“Well,” said the squire, at last; “I don’t 
know what to think about it! I don’t believe 
Elmetta would give up this ‘lady in pink/ as 
you call her, at all; she’s taken a wonderful 
liking to her.” 

“Where did she come from, squire? You 
hain’t told us anything about her yet!” j 

“To be sure, Mrs. Wilkes. Well, I found her 
in a milliner’s shop in the city of Portsmouth.” 

“In aAnilliner’s shop! then she’s a milliner, 
is she? Well, I never!” 

“Will you be kind enough to favor us with an 
introduction? I should be happy to see her 
before I form an opinion of her character.” 
Mrs. Hanson’s tone was very patronizing, and 
so the squire seemed to think, for he hesitated 
but a moment before he said, 

“Well, Mrs. Hanson, it will be an advantage 
to her to form the acquaintance of two such esti¬ 
mable ladies as my present company; and I will 
be very glad to present her to you forthwith. 
Pray excuse me for a moment.” 

“Stop, squire!” Bhouted Mrs. Wilkes, “what’s 
her name ?” 

“Jennie Ray,” returned the squire, disap¬ 
pearing in the passage. 


“Jennie Ray! a reg’lar story name! She’s 
some city highflyer, I ’spose!” 

“Very likely, Mrs. Wilkes; but I see the 
squire’s mind is made up, and it’s no use to say 
anything. We must make the best of her.” 

Just as Mrs. Hanson let fall this magnani¬ 
mous speech, the door opened, and the squire 
appeared. 

“Ladies,” said the squire, bowing politely, 
“permit mo to present to you Mrs. Jennie Ray, 
my daughter’s wax-doll, which I purchased at 
Portsmouth, last week, and which arrived day 
before yesterday at the depot by express! The 
cost of it was forty-five dollars, and at present 1 
have no intention of making it my wife!” 

Poor Mrs. Wilkes! Mortified Mrs. Hanson! 
With burning faces they took their leave; and 
since then, I believe, they have miraculously 
minded their own business. 

Squire Richards was somewhat eccentric, and 
knowing how busy-bodies gossiped about him, 
and having purchased a large-eyed, wax-doll for 
his little daughter, the idea struck him that it 
would be a fine joke on the scandal-loving people 
of Wheatwold, to take it from the packing-case 
and ride home with it in his buggy—in full view 
of the public. We have seen the result. 

The squire is still unmarried, and bids fair to 
remain thus; his widowed sister having estab¬ 
lished herself as mistress of his family. 

Mrs. Wilkes and Mrs. Hanson wouldn’t like to 
have their unfortunate mistake made public, and 
I wish it, as a particular favor, that those who 
read this little sketch will keep it as private as 
possible. 


a 


“THE EARLY DIED” 


BT tj. D. THOMAS. 


She early died; 

Ere the shadows of care 
Jell on her brow 
So beautifully fair; 

Her eyes were closed 
In the dumber of Death, 
Ere tears had gathered 
Their lids beneath; 

Then, weep her not. 

She has passed away, 

To a realm beyond 
The realm—Decay. 

We miss her here— 

From the hearth-stone lone, 
A beam of light 
Has forever gone; 

A smile has passed 
From our longing sight, 


Like a beautiful star. 

Inn clond at night; 

Yet, cease to mourn, 

For the smile, wo miss, 

Is beaming, even now, 

In the Yale of Bliss. 

A child of song— 

Uor rapturous strains 
Wooed the sad heart 
From Affliction's pains; 
The words she breathed 
In her lays of love, 

Were like seraph notes 
From the spheres above; 
Then, weep her not, 

For, beyond the skies, 
She is singing now 
In Paradise. 
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II VIRGINIA r. TOwNSBND. 

Of all acts, is not, for a man, repentance the most divine?—C abusu. 


“You just look here,” said Mrs. Forbearance 
Sharpe, wife of Deacon Sharpe, of Pcnton- 
ville; “if you stay here, Mercy Lane, you’ll 
have to pay your way. We’ve got seven chil¬ 
dren of our own to look out for, and the deacon* 
isn’t a very forehanded man. You’re fourteen 
years old now, and you’ve had all the eddication 
you’ll ever get out of me, I can tell you, once for 
all. Any gal that can read the Bible and the 
newspapers, and write a fair hand, ought to be 
satisfied, unless she’s got a fortin. And as for 
them new-fangled notions Miss Carter’s putting 
into your head, the sooner you get over them the 
better. You’re at liberty to leave us any day, 
but, so long as you stay here you’ve got to earn 
your bread and butter,” and Mrs. Sharpe settled 
herself anew to shelling a bushel of beans, 
which she intended to “lay up” for the winter's 
use. 

I cannot say what notions induced that lady’s 
progenitors to christen her “Forbearance;” but 
there certainly never was a greater misnomer, as 
any physiognomist could have told by one glance 
at her sharp wiry visage, with its small, keen, 
sunken eyes, and its thin, pale lips, whereon her 
character was written, as legibly as the life can 
write itself on the face. 

Mercy Lane was an orphan, and the daughter 
of Mrs. Sharpe’s younger sister. She had re¬ 
sided with her aunt about six years; and tem¬ 
peraments more thoroughly antipathetic were 
never brought in social and domestic relations 
with each other. Mercy was a very singular 
q^iild, combining those qualities which are ac¬ 
companied with genius of a certain order. She 
was dreamy, indolent, and impulsive; capable, 
too, of a great deal of stubborn endurance, and 
outbreaks of wild energy and wrath. There 
was in her a latent power of great good, or evil; 
but her aunt did not understand her, any more 
than a savage would the soft beauty, and the 
stirring grandeur of the Iliad. 

It is one of the darkest riddles of life, why 
two natures so essentially unlike should ever be 
brought in contact with each other—a contact 
that must result in exquisite suffering to one 
of these. But so it is; the early life of most 
geniuses is a harrowing history to him who 
136 


1 reads it. But the fearful discipline may be 
needed; the fine gold must have the ordeal of the 
fire. Up there we shall “know even as we are 
s known.” 

| * Mercy Lane stood very still, and listened to 
< her aunt’s speech. She was neither pretty, nor, 
s at first sight, interesting. She was a dark, thin, 
i sunburnt child, and just now her face had a 
| harsh, sullen expression, that made it almost dis- 
$ agreeable. The lips, large and full, x were set 
i down firmly together, and the thin brown arms 
5 moved to and fro with a nervous restlessness. 
> Her features were large and irregular; her 
< figure lean, awkward, undeveloped; you would 
{ never have dreamed there was any beauty or 
\ loveliness there. And yet there was. If she 
v were to lift suddenly those short thick lashes 
£ you might see a pair of eyes, dark, and warm, 
\ and radiate as a choice bit of agate; and if that 
< harshly set mouth were to flash out on you sud- 
{ denly one of its smiles, the face of Mercy Lane 
^ would be something more than dark, and lean, 
< and homely to you; for you would sec it ever 
$ afterward in the light of that wondrous smile. 

^ Deacon Sharpe was a good man, but he was a 
$ weak, lymphatic sort of character, largely con- 
$ trolled by his active spouse, who, to do her jus- 
v tice, was much the smarter, and sharper of the 
v two. She was a notable housek^per, an in- 
5 grained termagant, a coarse, narrow-minded, 
s most unloveable woman. 

* We lived half a mile from the Sharpes, on the 
$ road that leads from Pcntonville to Fairfield. 
\ There were only three of us; cousin Miranda 
^ Carter, my brother Gorham, and myself. 

I We two were orphans, and cousin Miranda 
Carter was the village school-teacher. Our 
house, all that our parents left us, was a straw- 
5 colored cottage, not large, but plain and neat, 
i and comfortable, with two great chesnut trees in 
l front. 

j Gorham was ten when mamma followed papa 
< “across the river.” Two weeks later, cousin 
l Miranda Carter came to our house. She and 
i mamma were own cousins, and had been the 
i tcndcrcst of friends through all their girl and 
^ womanhood. 

> “Children,” said cousin Miranda Carter, 
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drawing her arms around Gorham and me, “I $ if she could come over to our house, after the 
am an orphan too, and God has brought us \ supper dishes were washed. She was more 
together. Ever since they laid Lucy by Ed- \ diplomatic, however, this time, and urged Mercy y 
ward’s side I have heard a voice in my heart \ to make the proposition herself to her aunt, 
that I knew was God speaking to me, ‘Go, and ^ fearing she might dislike interference on her 
be a mother to the children, Miranda,’ and 11 part. 

have come to be this.” And she was father and { With what success Mercy urged her cause may 
mother to us. She was poor, and taught school, $ be inferred from Mrs 1 . Sharpe’s remarks at the 
as she had done before. We lived, of course, jj commencement of my story, 
very plainly, but still comfortable, for Penton- $ “Mercy! Mercy! what is the matter?” 
ville was not an expensive place, and we had a \ The golden painting of the twilight had filled 
garden, some chickens, and a cow. Nobody j the little back sitting-room, where we were all at 
need starve with these in the country. > supper, when Mercy burst suddenly into the 

They called her an old maid, cousin Miranda \ room, threw her sun-bonnet on the floor, and 
Carter; and she must have been more than i sinking into a chair, broke into quick, sharp 
thirty when she came to us, for she was just my j sobs that fairly convulsed her thin frame. We 
mother’** age. She was not handsome, and yet \ all sprang up from the tablo and rushed to her 
■he had one of those gentle, fair, womanly faces < with exclamations of alarm and commiseration, 
that “grow upon you.” Years afterward we At last Mercy sobbed out the story of her ap- 
learned the history of her life, and why she gave peal to her aunt, and its unsuccessful issue. 

>o many of its years to us. Perhaps iny father j: “And now I shall have to go back and drudge, 
and mother have learned it now in heaven, and, and slave from morning until night, and never 
perhaps, if they had learned it sooner they ^ see the inside of a book. I just wish I was 
would never have been my father and mother, for ^ dead this minute, and lying close by the side of 
cousin Miranda Carter was very dear to the hearts J mamma!” 

of both; but my mother was very beautiful! | “ The old curmudgeon! I’ve a good-will to get 

Ah! I wonder often, if amid the crowns which $ two or three of the boys, and go down there and 
the angels set down on the foreheads of the re- > give her a flogging she’ll remember till she’s 
deemed, there are many fairer, even among £ greyer than she is now,” said Gorham, glancing 
priest, and prophet, and the holy of the world, $ at liis horsewhip which stood in the corner, 
than the one she wears—cousin Miranda Carter! ) “I wish you would, Gorham. I’d peep through 
Mercy Lane had attended her school two * the window and clap my hands with a relish,” I 
terms. Our cousin had remarkably acute per- $ answered. 

ceptions of character. She saw the germs of $ “Children, children, it is very wrong for you 
much that was rare and good in the girl. She ^ to talk so,” said the soft, grave tones of cousin 
encouraged and stimulated her in her studies. $ Miranda Carter. “Of course I do not attempt 
Mercy’s teacher was the first friend she had had | to deny that Mrs. Sharpe is very unkind to 
■ince her mother died; and the hapless child i Mercy, but you see her conduct doesn’t excuse 
grew in a little while to love her with all the 5 our talking about her after this fashion.” 
ardor which belonged to her deep intense nature. | “Yes, it does too,” retorted Gorham,'in his 

At the close of Mercy’s second term her aunt £ fiery way. “Oh, wouldn’t I like to-” an ex- 

removed her from school; needing, as she \ pressive pantomime with his clenched hand con- 
aTerred, her services at home. This was a ter- \ eluded the sentence more emphatically than any 
rible blow to the child, for Mercy’s taste of know- $ words could have done; and I could not help 
ledge had awakened a great “hunger and thirst ^ thinking how handsome he looked with his great, 
in her soul.” Cousin Miranda called on Mrs. $ bright, flashing eyes all aglow with generous 
Sharpe, and vainly endeavored to induce her to $ rays. 

send her niece to school another term. Mrs. > But we gathered round poor little Mercy Lane 
Sharpe was inexorable. “It was useless to * with what words of sympathy and consolation 
ituff girl’s heads with notions and knowledge,” i we could. At last we prevailed upon her to sit 
she said. “Mercy must stay at home, to take > down and take supper with us; cousin Miranda 
care of Tom,” a fat, white-haired, flabby-faced \ telling her in that soft, cheerful voice of hers not 
boy, of two and a half years. \ to despair, for some good would surely come to 

But Miranda did not despair, for the sight of $ her yet. Oh, it was because of her faith in God, 

the Father, that cousin Miranda Carter’s voice 
always dropped like sweet balsam to a wounded 
heart. 


Mercy’s disappointment greatly moved her. She 
told the girl she would give her lessons every 
evening, in geography, grammar, and arithmetic, 
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After supper Gorham pulled Miranda’s sleeve, J there flashed something of settled purpose over 
“Come into the parlor ’with me,” he whispered. $ the thin, sun-browned face, that was a prophecy 
So they went into the parlor together and \ for the woman’s future, 
stood by the window, and Gorham said very | It was cousin Miranda’s aim to prepare Mercy 
rapidly as he always talked, “See here, Miranda, £ for a district school teacher, and it was with this 
you know that twenty-five dollars I earned by i; purpose she had directed all her studies, 
carrying the mail-bag last winter?” \ Shutting my eyes now I still see the head with 

its mass of bright, half tangled hair, drooping 
over the books on the little stand near the great 
bard’s colt with it, (love of horses was Mr. Gor- s fire-place, in those long winter evenings—even- 
ham’s greatest passion.) Now I’ve concluded to $ ings whose memory shine down on me now like 
go without the colt this year, and I’ll give the $ the tender, mournful faces of those that have 
money to that skin-flint if she’ll agree to let ^ lain lower and soared higher than me. 

Mercy come here five nights out of the week to $ Somehow we all felt that, Mercy was, in a de¬ 
study with Lettie. You said she told you she $ grce, our protegee. She was always gentle and 
wanted a new carpet for her front room, but the ^ docile with us, and there was a good-humored 
deacon couldn’t afford to get her one. Twenty- $ rivalry between her and myself, but after awhile 
five dollars will buy it, and I know she can’t $ she outstripped me, for I was two years her 
resist the temptation. I’ll leave you to manage $ junior, but my advantages had been much supe- 
the matter, women folks always understand these ^ rior to hers. 

things best.” $ Mercy was just fifteen and a half years old 

“Gorham! you are a noble, noble boy! God ^ when she went to South Woods to take charge of 
bless you!” said cousin Miranda Carter, in an $ a small school there. It was all cousin Miranda 


“Yes, Gorham.” 

“Well, you see I intended to buy Deacon Hub- 


unsteady voice, for she knew how Gorham had ^ Carter’s doings. Farmer Peters would never 
set his heart on the colt. I have consented to take her except on Miranda’s 

“ Well, mind now you must give me permis- { earnest recommendation, 
sion to slander the old witch just as long and as The old man Bhook his head when pale and 
hard as it suits my pleasure to do. I must be ^ tremulous with hope and excitement, tlio little 
off now to see Jack Howe about that fishing to- $ thin, restless figure, looking scarcely as old as it 
morrow,” and he plunged out of the room in his $ was, stood before him. 

usual nervous, graceful way, and standing at the $ “She’ll never do, Miss Carter,” said the old 
window his cousin watched him, murmuring with * man, peering at her through his iron-bound 
unsteady lips, “He has the eyes, oh, he has the $ spectacles. “The children are all small, and 
eyes of his father!” $ haven’t much lamin’, but they’ro terrible obstro- 

Cousin Miranda returned home with Mercy ^ polous; they’ll never mind such a little kinderlin 
Lane, and had a private interview with Mrs. i as that.” 

Sharpe. The prospect of a new carpet for her { “Try her,” answered Miranda Carter. She 
parlor reached the one vulnerable corner in the \ knew what was in Mercy Lane; and at last the 
heart of that lady; and under its softening in- s old man consented. 

fluence Miranda succeeded in obtaining pro-J “Though you mustn’t be disappointed if we 
mises of unexampled magnitude and generosity. < send her back in a week,” he added. 

Mrs. Sharpe consented to Miranda’s ooming to l I do not think Mrs. Sharpe would ever have 
recito five evenings out of the week for the next \ consented to Mercy’s leaving her, (her domestic 
year and a half, and to her studying two hours < assistance being almost invaluable to that lady,) 
each day at home. 5 if she had not so frequently averred to the neigh- 

Of Mercy’s delight and gratitude to us all, bore that her niece was a terrible expense to the 
especially to Gorham, I cannot tell you now, be- \ poor deacon, and nobody could tell how glad she 
cause I cannot write it without tears that blind ij should be when Mercy could shift for herself; a 
my eyes and blister my paper. $ period that was nearer than Mrs. Sharpe appre- 


Well, to tell the story briefly. Mercy pursued ^ hended, she was therefore obliged to submit with, 
her studies with us for the next year and a half. £ the best grace possible. 

She mode rapid progress, for her heart was in fc Well, Mercy was duly installed school mistress 
the work. God knows she suffered enough at ^ of the little district school in South Woods. It 
home, but she was not unhappy as she had been, £ was a newly organized one, and the salary only 
for her life had an object, and its horizon was $ a dollar and a half a week* But this seemed a 
not bounded by Mrs. Sharpe’s kitchen. \ fortune to the young orphan, and certainly she 


“I shall be free some time,” she said, and earned it. People stared, and said they were 
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“sending their children to a child,” and antici¬ 
pated no good from her youth and inexperience, 
but they soon discovered there was a world of 
power and energy encased in the small, thin 
figure of Mercy Lane. 

She soon succeeded in making her scholars 
stand in awe of her, and she succeeded in making 
them learn too: in short, she gave such general 
satisfaction that she remained a year at South 
Woods, coming once a month to visit us. 

At the end of the year, cousin Miranda Carter 
received a note from her enclosing twenty-five i 
dollars, and it ran— ; 

“My Dear Miss Carter —You will no doubt i 
be greatly surprised to hear 1 have had an offer ; 
of a situation in a seminary in Brooklyn. My ] 
salary will be two hundred dollars a year, and 1 
include my board. Will you please tell Gorham j 
1 send him many thanks, and thank God too that j 
I can pay him that debt. And remember, dear 
Miss Carter, what I shall never forget, that if 
the future shall find in me anything that is great 
or good, I shall owe it to you, to Gorham, to 
Lottie. And in this belief I am yours, as I am 
no other’s on earth, Mxroy Lank.” 

Eight years had passed. It was wearing ten¬ 
derly into October. The bright, still morning 
looked into our pleasant home in the suburbs of 
the city, with that “God bless you!” which is 
the language of all beautiful days if our hearts 
could but understand them. 

Our home now was quite in the suburbs of 
New York, and though by no means a pretend¬ 
ing, it certainly was a very pleasant one—that 
little white cottage, with its long window-blinds, 
set down behind larches and cedars. We had sold 
our home in the country, and for two years had 
resided here. 

Gorham, my noble, handsome, fascinating 
brother was one of the book-keepers in a large 
mercantile firm in New York; and it was to him 
that we owed most of the comfort and happiness 
of our lives. 

“Yes, Gorham,” I answered, to a remark of 
his, on the morning of which I write, “I’ll go to 
this grand party next month, if you’ll consent to 
ny taking some music scholars, and supplying 
my cwn wardrobe. I’m tired of being dependent 
on you.” 

“Now see here, my dear Miss Lawton, there’s 
no use to mutiny in this way. That air, made- 
up of rebellion and obstinacy, is very becoming, 

I admit, but it won’t be of the least use in the 
world. So just keep quiet now, and attend to 
your canaries.” 

“Now, Miranda, isn’t he provoking? I don’t 


believe his salary is half large enough to sup¬ 
port all these extravagances in which he indulges 
us, and I would not have incurred such a heavy 
debt for music lessons if I had not expected to 
defray it.” 

“I think,” said the soft grave voice of cousin 
Miranda Carter, as her gentle face looked up 
from her sewing, “that Lettie is in the right. 
You know, my dear boy, that I wanted to organize 
a little school when we came here, and you in 
terdicted it. Our expenses are increasing every 
year, and I know the burden must rest heavy on 
you.” 

“Well, I’ve strong shoulders to bear it, and 
I’m twenty-four now,” said the young man, 
rising, and walking across the room, while very 
loving eyes watched the proud, handsome figure, 
whose bearing was so full of strength and manli¬ 
ness 

“Beside this, you bother me, girls, by con¬ 
tinually harping on this subject. I don’t want 
Lettie to teach, and have people that aren’t half 
as good, and smart as she is, turning up their 
noses at her. I want to see her happy, and free 
from care, in the bloom and gladness of her 
youth.” 

“Do you think, Gorham, that I’m so craven as^ 
to care for the miserable, heartless, soulless^ 
people that would despise mo because I was a 
music teacher?” 

“No, Miss Independence, I don’t think you 
are. But that’s no sign I want them slighting 
you. Now, don’t, cousin Miranda, read me a 
lecture on moral courage. I know you’re all 
right, and I’m all wnrong, beside being a great 
scamp into the bargain. But Lettie’s not going 
to teach, so the matter’s settled. By the by, 
Mrs. Conrad came into the store yesterday after¬ 
noon!” 

“Did she? Oh! tell me about her,” in my 
eagerness spilling half my canary seed on the 
floor. Mrs. Conrad was the bride of the senior 
partner of the firm in which Conrad was engaged. 
The gentleman was a millionaire, and the lady 
young, brilliant, fascinating, and had created a 
great sensation in the high social circles in which 
they moved. 

“Well, she is not strictly, symmetrically beau¬ 
tiful, but she is very interesting, and her face is 
one you would turn and look at twice in a crowd. 

It is full of character and vitality, and though 
it may melt with tenderness, you feel too it 
might flash into earnestness, perhaps anger. 
The eyes, hair, and mouth, are perhaps the most 
attractive features. The first is rich, the second 
glorious, the last beautiful! They say she is 
very good-hearted, very kind to the poor.” 
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“Gorham Lawton! what an artist was spoiled 
when fate made you a book-keeper!” 

“I know it, little girl; but it’s growing late,” 
looking at his watch. “ Kiss me; good-bye, girls,” 
and ho was gone. 

Two months had elapsed. It was a wild, war¬ 
ring, November day; and it was drawing toward 
its close, when Gorham Lawton paced with un¬ 
steady step, and working features, the little back 
office where his days were passed. 

“Six hundred dollars in debt,” he muttered, 
looking at a number of papers he held in his 
hand, “and I cannot meet ten of it. My credi¬ 
tors will certainly pounce upon the furniture, 
and Lettie and Miranda—oh! what will become 
of them! If I had commenced in a plainer way— 
or not given them to understand that my salary 
was larger than it is. But something must bo 
done to-night. What shall it be?” 

The young man sat down, and buried his head 
on the desk, and, sitting there, a terrible tempta¬ 
tion entered into the heart of Gorham Lawton. 
At first he tried to resist it, but it folded closer, 
and closer about his soul—and at last- 

No wonder the faintness of my heart shakes 
my fingers so that I cannot write it. I never 
^jenew a man’s hand that he could not imitate, 
and every member of the firm’s as well as his 
own. 

“I will try and win it back at some gaming¬ 
table this very night,” he said, “and it is but a 
thousand dollars.” 

“It’s very strange Gorham does not come!” 
said cousin Miranda Carter, for at least the 
tenth time, and she walked to the window, and 
looked out on the great flakes of snow which 
December was lazily shaking through the air. 

“I’m hungry, cousin Miranda,” I answered. 
“Gorham’s probably been detained by some¬ 
body lie will come in while we are at tea.” 
So we sat down. 

“Lettie,” asked Miranda Carter, “has it struck 
you that Gorham seemed changed, absorbed, 
restless, for the last day or two?” 

“Why, no, Miranda. I’m sure he was very 
full of his jokes last night.” 

“I know it, but his laugh didn’t seem natural, 
and there was a look in his eyes I didn’t like. 
Goodness! what a ring!” 

Ten minutes from that time we knew all— 
Gorham was discovered, arrested. 

All I can say of the night that followed is, we 
lived through it. Most miraculous it seems that 
I can say this, that the first knowledge of that 
terrible truth did not strike me dead, as the blow 
of a sword, or a flash of midsummer lightning 
would have done. 


But I lived, so did cousin Miranda Carter. 
Our hair did not turn white, or our faces grow 
wrinkled that night; but our hearts grew older. 

Miranda did not speak often. Once in a while 
she moaned out, “Edward’s child! Edward’s 
child!” and twice during that night she crept up 
close to me, and, putting down her blanched face 
to mine, whispered, “Don’t tell his father; it 
will kill him; don’t let him know it,” and I saw 
this great shock had almost prostrated her 
reason. 

That late, pallid morning at last rose over the 
earth, and then, through all the darkness and 
despair that had folded itself in my heart strug¬ 
gled up the memory of those words of Gorham’s, 

“They say she is a kind-hearted lady, and 
very good to the poor.” 

Somehow, my soul grasped at those words, 
and a new impulse stirred at my heart. The da/ 
was not three hours old when I mounted the 
broad steps of the millionaire’s princely mansion 
on Fifth Avenue. The servant stared at me 
curiously, and said she w*as in, though she pro¬ 
bably could not see me for half an hour, as she 
had just breakfasted, and was dressing to go out. 

“Will you tell her my business is very urgent. 
Perhaps she will allow me to go to her room. I 
must see her quite alone.” 

He bowed me into the parlor, and oh! with 
what a heart ache I closed my eyes on my mag¬ 
nificent surroundings. In a few moments the 
servant returned, stating that his mistress would 
see me, and in her own room. 

I followed him up the long winding stair-case, 
and reached Mrs. Conrad's chamber at last. She 
came forward to receive me, with a good deal of 
curiosity and interest in her face. She was a 
small, very graceful woman, with large, deep set, 
glorious eyes. Her hair was hastily coiled lip 
behind, and I remember, though I was not con¬ 
sciously observant of it at the time, that she 
wore a dark blue silk morning dress, unconfined 
£ at the waist—indeed her whole appearance indi- 
\ cated she had hurried from her toilet to meet me. 

\ “Come in, and sit down,” she said, in a soft, 

| languid voice; those dark eyes searching my 

I face. 

And I went into the luxurious chamber, but I 
did not sit c^own. I stood still by the table, and 
J she stood before me; and I told her my story. 

I How I told it I know not. It seemed to me my 
Slips did not move, only my heart spoke. I re- 
^ member, as I went on, the lady’s face worked, 
s the tears flooded up her large eyes, and rained 
> over her checks. “It was lor our sakes he did 
^ this deed,” I concluded. “It was for mine, his 
' orphan sister, who had none on earth to take 
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care of her but himself, and he was a loving, 
tender brother. Oh! if you have the heart of a 
woman, have pity upon his youth, and our 
misery—have pity upon him, and save him.” 

“I will try. I will try,” she sobbed. Oh! I 
am very sorry for you. It was such a little sum 
too—a thousand dollars. My husband would 
never mis8 it. Why, I could have pawned some 
of my jewels, and the thing might not have been 
discovered at all.” 

Oh! I could have fallen at the woman's feet, 
and worshipped her, as she said these words. 

“He will repay you all the money in a little 
while,'' I gasped, “and oh, our name is an honor¬ 
able one; there was no stain on it when my 
father laid his head under the spring grass, and 
left it to his boy. If you save it from disgrace 
now, he will thank you for it when you see him 
in heaven.” 

“I will do all I can. It is terrible for you to 
suffer so. You so young and fair. But I must 
know your brother's name before I attempt to 
accomplish anything.” 

“Gorham Lawton.” 

She sprang forward with a strange, wild cry, 
the like of which I never heard before, or since. 
“Gorham Lawton! Did he ever live in Penton- 
Tille?” 

I bowed my head, staring mutely at her, for 
something in her face seemed to grow upon my 
my memory. 

“And you—you are-” 

“Lctitia Lawton.” 

She threw her arms around my neck, and 
strained me to her heart. “Save him! I will 
save him if it cost me my life, for all I have and 
am, I owe to him, and to you. Lettie, I am 
Mercy Lane!” 

I sat down in a chair, faint, dumb. What 
happened after this I cannot clearly remember. 
I know Mrs. Conrad covered my face with kisses, 
and then begged me not to faint away, and tried 
to give me a glass of water, but her hand shook 
so she spilled it all on the floor. 

Then, I recall more distinctly, her walking, 
with nervous, unsteady tread, across the floor, 
murmuring to herself, “Gorham Lawton! Gor¬ 
ham Lawton!—he was so noble, so generous, so 
good,” and then she would rush up to me, with 
her white hands clasped together, crying, “I 
will save him, Lettie—indeed I will save him!” 
and sometimes she would laugh loudly, and 
sometimes she would sob wildly. 

Two hours later, I stood in the cell where 
he was. “Oh! Lettie, do not come to me now.” 
Gorham lifted up his haggard face, and stared 
at me a moment, and then dropped it in his 


hands again, as thongh the sight of me was more 
than he could bear. 

But I went up to him, and knelt down, and 
laid his head on my shoulders, and covered his 
^air with kisses; for a while I could not speak 
to him. 

At last he moaned, “Oh! Lettie, do you know 
what I have done, and why I am here?” 

“Yes, Gorham, darling! I know all; but we 
will not talk of that now—there is hope for you!” 

“Hope for me!” He lifted his haggard face, 
and I shuddered at the change which a single 
night had wrought in it. “ Do you know, Lettie, 
I am a criminal; I shall be doomed to years of 
imprisonment; that I have ruined myself, and 
brought everlasting disgrace upon you? Oh! 
would I had died long ago; would I had died!” 
This is too painful to linger over. And, with 
many caresses and tears I sobbed out the story 
of my interview with Mrs. Conrad, the Mercy 
Lane of our childhood. I gave him, too, the 
words her trembling fingers had traced for him 
when I left her. 

“Gorham Lawton —Take heart! take heart! 
For the sake of the past, I will do all I can to 
save yon. Mircy Conrad.” 

And when the hour came that terminated onr 
interview, I left him “comforted.” 

“Well, what is it, my darling?” and the 
pompous, but very proud, indulgent husband 
pushed back the braids of hair from the fore¬ 
head of his young wife, and looked very ten¬ 
derly into the face, that if not strictly beautiful, 
possessed a wondrous charm for every one. 

She sat on the arm of his velvet cushioned 
chair, and they looked like father and daughter 
with the two score of years difference between 
their ages, and she leaned her soft cheek to his, 
“I am almost afraid to ask it, Morton.” 

“Afraid! Why, darling, I never refused you 
anything in my life, did I?” 

“No, oh, no; but this is so different from the 
others—and yet I shall never be happy for 
another hour of my life without you grant my 
request.” 

“Bless me! then out with it quick, dear; why, 
how you tremble!” and lifting up her head so 
that the soft light from the chandelier rushed 
over it, the gentleman looked at his wife in 
amazed curiosity. 

But she dropped it once more on his shoulder, 
and the story palpitated out of her orphaned 
childhood, of the frionds that rescued her from 
mental misery, degradation,death, and the rest— 
you know, reader, what followed this. 

Mr. Conrad was not a man of generous 
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instincts, though he loved his wife better than 
anything else on earth. 

“It is certainly very unfortunate for the young 
man,” he said, “and I can understand. You 
feel indebted to him, Mercy, but really it was a 
very serious matter to forge my name. I hardly 
know how to act in this thing.” 

“Act? Oh! Morton, act only to save him! 
Remember if it had not been for him you would 
never had your Mercy! Am I not worth so 
much as this to you ? Will you not do it for my 
sake?” 

Mr. Conrad rose and walked up and down the 
room several times with a perturbed brow, and 
his wife followed his movements with her great, 
beseeching eyes. 

At last he came and leaned over her. “ Mercy, 
my wife, you have conquered. I will save him.” 

And Mercy sprang up with a cry of joy, and 
wound her soft arms around her husband’s neck, 
and pressed thick kisses on his face, with more 
of wifely tenderness, it may be, than she had 
ever done before. 

The rest was easily done. The principal wit¬ 
ness in the case was a clerk at the bank, whose 
silence was readily procured with a little of Mr. 
Conrad’s wealth. 

Then the services of a brilliant lawyer were 
secured, and the trial Boon came off; Gorham 
was acquitted. There was no shadow of dis¬ 
grace on our honorable name. I will write it 
again, for my pen lingers joyfully over every 
letter. He was saved! saved! saved! 

What a meeting it was when he returned home! 
How cousin Miranda Carter and I hugged him 
again and again to our hearts, and laughed and 
cried over him in that great joy which is well 
nigh pain! Mrs. Conrad was there too. Gorham 
went to her, but when he would have spoken- she 
only laid her hand on his lips, “Do not thank 
me,” she said, “I have only paid what I owed 
you.” 

And I have no doubt it was through her in¬ 
fluence that Gorham was, soon after, elevated to 
a much more honorable and lucrative situation 
than the one he had formerly occupied in her 
husband’s establishment. 

I need not say that Gorham never fell again. 
Aye, I believe that he is this hour a stronger 
and a better man because of that time of weak¬ 
ness. Was he not afterward doubly tender and 
charitable to the sinning? Did he not struggle 
harder and with longer enduring patience to re¬ 
claim others because he had once sinned? Ah! 
they who have felt the temptation can pity the 
offender! 

Seven years had passed. It was a day bright 


S, with sunshine, and balmy with soft odors from 
$ the summer woods. Mrs. Conrad was passing it 
s at our house, and she looked very young and 
$ fair in the robes of widowhood which she had 
j; worn for two years. 

S And a little longer than this had we worn these 
“tokens for the dead,” for cousin Miranda Car- 
^ ter had joined our father and mother in heaven. 
$ We three, Gorham, Mrs. Conrad, and I sat 
\ before the open window drinking in its beauty, 
l and talking of many things. 

^ “Now, don’t you think, Mercy,’” I jestingly 
^ asked, in some pause of the convgrsation, “that 
$ it’s manifestly Gorham’s duty to get married ? 
^ Here he is over thirty years old, and I verging 
^ toward old maidism, am obliged to stay here 
s and be his dutiful housekeeper, thereby letting 
$ slip all chances of ever being my own. It’s too 
ij bad, and I’m going to mutiny.” 
s Some one called me at that moment, and I left 
5 the room before Mercy could reply. 

^ “There is a reason (you understand it, Mrs. 
s Conrad,) why I have never asked any woman to 
n be my wife,” said Gorham, in low, solemn tones. 
* She flashed up an inquiry in his face with 
| those large, deep-set eyes. 

$ “Oh! Gorham, it is very wrong even to speak 

I * of that. No true woman would over love you 
\ less.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“I know it.” 

“There is but one woman on the face of the 
earth whom I would care to know that it would 
influence. Shall I tell you who she is ?” 

“Yes.” 

\ “Yourself!” 

j Another inquiry startled wondering, flashing 
^ up from those glorious eyes. “Oh, Gorham!” 
$ and she burst into tears, i He took her hands, 
| and he was answered. 

I “To think,” she said to him, half an hour 
< afterward, “you suppose I could let that matter 
5 influence me! I, who have known from my 
| childhood your ingrained nobleness, and truth 
$ and generosity! Besides have I nothing to con- 
5 fess? Did I not marry an old man for his wealth, 
j; when I loved him only as a child should love its 
< father? 

I “But I was an orphan and alone, Gorham, 
^ and toiling very hard in my arduous school 
$ duties; and when he brought his niece there, 
$ and took so much interest in me, of course I 
J; was very grateful. 

“Then when at last he asked me so tenderly 
5 to be his wife, and promised to surround me with 
all the beauty and luxury my nature had always 
- panted after, I could not refuse him. 
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“I was at least a true wife to him, and made 
the last hours of his life very happy.” 

“As you will make all mine, and this time 
you will not marry for wealth, darling, as the 
Forld will be sure to say I did.” 

“No matter, Gorham, what it says.” 

When at last I returned, Gorham said to me, 
“You need not grumble any more, Lettie, about 
being my housekeeper, for I have found one a 
great deal better than you.” 

I stared from one to the other in mute asto¬ 
nishment. At last the truth flashed into my 


$ mind. “Oh! I am so glad! so glad!” I cried, 
' clapping my hands. 

^ We live in houses whose gardens adjoin each 
| other, my husband and I and my children, Mercy 
} and Gorham with theirs. 

\ We are as happy as falls to the lot of mortal 
' to be, while we wait here for the “Voice beyond 
I the River.” 

We meet together always in the soft twilights, 
and often talk half sadly, half jestingly of the 
time when we lived in Pentonville, and when 
Mercy was “Deacon Sharpe's Will’s Niece.” 


LILLA LEE. 

BY EDWARD A. DABBY. 


Nira lived another maiden 
Like my dainty Lilia Lee; 

Nothing else in earth or Heaven 
Is there half so dear to me. 

Sunny curls around her temples, 
Laughter rippling o’er her faoe, 

“Poetry in every motion,” 

Every action full of grace. 

CHORUS. 

Dearer than the light of Heaven 
Is ray LUla’s love to me! 

Darling Lilia, charming T.uii^ 
Loving Lilia Lee. 

Moving with an airy fleetness. 

Like a swallow on the wing, 

Rivaling the pleasant music 
Of the sweetest birds that sing; 

Hovering above the flowers, 

Blithe and busy as a bee, 

Thus to see her should you marvel 
That I love my Lilia Lee? 

Graceful as a woodland fairy, 
Happy as a laughing child, 


Crowned with beanty that eclipses 
Fairest flower that ever smiled; 
Pleasant as the Summer sunshine, 
Quite as radiant and as free, 

Is this charming little maiden, 

My bewitching Lilia Lee. 

Never frowning, never pouting, 
Smiling brightly all the time, 
Bpeaking with an accent sweeter 
Than the dreaming poet’s rhyme; 
Winning all hearts into loving, 
Stony-like though they may be— 
Almost like a sinless angel 
Is my darling Lilia Lee. 

Could you see the roguish loving 
Peeping from her April eye. 

You would know that I must love her. 
And you would not wondor why. 
Nothing else was ever like her, 

Dear as life is she to mo; 

Heaven is near me when I revel 
On the lips of Lilia Leo. 
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Gevtlt, gently close her eyes, 

Soft and blue as noonday Heaven; 
Now the silver chord is loosed, 

Now the ties of life are riven. 
Fold the snowy funeral robe 
Round her slender, graceful form, 
Which hath like a Summer flower 
Bowed before the sweeping storm. 
Part the soft, brown, wavy hair 
Smoothly o’er the marble brow; 
Close the finely chiseled lips— 

Silent is their music now. 

Let us fold the lily hands 
Lightly on the quiet breast— 

Pain and sorrow now are o’er, 
Peaceful is her silent rest. 


Now we scatter o’er her bier, 

Summer’s brightest, fairest flowers; 
Frail and perishing as they, 

She hath passed from earthly bowers. 
Gently bear her from the home 
Which her death hath filled with gloom, 
She can dwell no longer here, 

Lay her in the narrow tomb. 

Dust to dust, and earth to earth. 

Spirit to the living God! 

Bow we now, in hope and trust, 

To our Father’s chastening rod. 

Gently, lightly heap the earth 
On our loved one’s quiet broast— 

Sadly, mournfully we turn 
From her solemn place of rest. 
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THE NIGHT OF PERIL. 


BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


It was a night in the tropics. The moon had 
not yet risen, but a thousand stars were out on 
high. Our schooner lay almost motionless, her 
bowjslowly lifting with the almost imperceptible 
heave of the long, regular swell. There was not 
a sound to disturb the silence, except the wash 
of an occasional ripple against her side, or the 
impatient whistle of a seaman. On every side 
the ocean stretched away until lost in the dim 
obscurity of the horizon. The blue concave 
• above was unbroken by clouds, except toward 
the cast, where a bank of vapor hung on the 
seaboard, like a thin veil of gauze; but a spicy 
odor, impregnating the air in that direction, told 
the practised seaman that what seemed only a 
cloud, was in reality land. The beauty and still¬ 
ness of the scene were beyond description, and 
even the rudest of the crew, as they leaned idly 
over the side, seemed to feel Jhe dreamy influence 
of the hour and forget the possibility of peril. 

Isabel,,Mr. Thornton, and I sat on the quarter¬ 
deck, enjoying the delicious scene. Gradually, 
we lapsed into silence. The bliss of being near 
her whom I loved, was enough for me, and I sat 
wrapt in the sweetest reveries. Suddenly, a 
piercing cry broke from Isabel’s lips. It was a 
cry of alarm, so startling and wild that I turned 
hastily toward her. 

Her face was paler than that of death, her lips 
were parted in terror, her eyes stared fearfully 
at some object in the distance; and her finger, 
which pointed in the direction of her look, 
quivered like an aspen. Instinctively I followed 
her eye. Far down toward the African coast, I 
saw, scarcely discernible amid the thin haze which 
hung in that direction, a long, heavy oared boat; 
and, though the distance rendered it nearly un- 
distinguishable, enough could be seen to make 


^ a dark, impenetrable line of woods, with a fringe 
^ of white surf in front. I knew, at once, that 
s the negroes had only waited till night-fall to fol- 
5 low us; and that, unless the wind rose, we were 
^ lost. 

$ I looked around the horizon. There was not 
$ a sign of a breeze. Then I called for a lighted 
J candle. By this time every eye was fixed on me. 
£ The crew gathered within a short distance of the 
i quarter-deck, anxiously awaiting orders. 

% The candle was brought, and I held it aloft. 
$ For some minutes, the flame streamed perpendi- 
k cularly upward. At last it slightly inclined, and 
j finally flared almost horizontally outward from 
| the wick. Simultaneously I felt on my cheek a 
\ nearly imperceptible puff of air. 

\ "Thank God!” I cried. 

$ But scarcely had I spoken, when the candle 
| burned up steadily again, and our hearts sank 
> within us. 

| Thero is no feeling so agonizing as suspense. 
$ As I watched the candle, my anxiety gradually 
| became so intense that I could hear the pulsa- 
* tions of my heart increasing in rapidity and 
strength until they smote on my car like the 
strokes of a force-pump. Soon, too, other sounds 
i reached me—they were those of the quick rollick- 
l ing of oars at a distance. I started, and, seizing 
\ a night-glass, gazed at the approaching barge, 
\ determined to know the worst at once. I counted 
$ no less than thirty ruffianly-looking negroes, be- 
$ side several white men, as I thought, in the boat, 
| and in the canoes behind. 

$ Our own force, all told, amounted to only ten. 
^ Sick at soul, I shut the glass and turned to the 
% candle. I fancied that it flared slightly. Wet- 
5 ting my hand I held it up and felt, yes! I felt 
$ the water evaporating on the palm. I turned to 


us certain that it was crowded with men and \ 
pulling directly for us. ’ ; 

I sprang to my feet. Isabel’s terror was not i 
without cause. Our schooner had gone into the j 
river Gabion to trade; but the night before, we ; 
had detected signs of hostility on the part of the < 
natives, and had escaped massacre only by cut- j 
ting the cable and putting to sea. Shortly after | 
daybreak the light breeze had died away, and we j 
had been lying since, in full sight of the coast, ; 
till dusk, which stretched along the horixon, ! 
144 


the light. It now bent steadily over, and finally 
streamed out nearly at right angles to the wick, 
when it suddenly went out. At the same instant 
I heard a light murmur in the rigging. 

“All hands make sail,” I said, “here comes 
the breeze. Cheerily, my lads. It is for life or 
death.” 

The men sprang to the sails, and the glad 
sound of the water rippling under our bows soon 
met our ears, telling us that we were in motion. 
With a sudden feeling of exhilaration I turned 
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— t a rn, and it Banned as if ire had already in* 
oreased our distance from the fee. Uneonsotoasly 
I uttered an exclamation of joy. At this instant 

I heard a deep respiration at my Bide. The sound 
proceeded from Isabel, it ho, attracted by my 
words, had read hope in my face, and thus given 
iterance to bar relief. 

“Do you think we shall esoape?” she said, 
«*gerly. 

“I hope so—indeed I am sure we shall,” I 
added, willing to say almost more than I be- 

I I red. “ If the wind freshens we shall soon run 
them out of sight” 

Her answering look gave me courage to fhoe 
a legion of foes. I frit that I could lay down a 
thousand lives sooner than suffer her to fall into 
the hands of our pursuers. 

The next fifteen minutes were passed in a 
state of the most agonising suspense At first, 
we fancied that the savages were dropping astern, 
and a general feeling of relief passed through the 
ship. But when I had watched the barge for 
several minutes, my heart misgave me, and at 
most I could only hope that the ruffians did not 
gain on us. Anxious to conceal my fears, I 
assumed a cheerfulness I did not feel, and en¬ 
deavored to divert the minds of Isabel and her 
father from the contemplation of their dangerous 
situation. 

At last the breeze almost died out. For the 
first time the savages now uttered a wild yell, or 
rather a howl like that of famished wolves at 
sight of their prey. Isabel gave a stifled shriek, 
and buried her face on her father's bosom. 
Words cannot describe the agony expressed in 
the parent’s look, or in the wild embrace with 
which he drew his child to his heart. 

The mate glanced at the now rapidly ap¬ 
proaching boat, and, coining close to me, said, 
in a hoarse voice, 

“In ten minutes all will be over.” He looked 
earnestly toward Isabel, “ To think of that lovely 
girl in the hands of brutal outlaws or savage 
negroes.” 

“Better death than dishonor,” I responded, 
understanding his meaning. No other word was 
said, but we pressed each other's hands convul¬ 
sively. 

Weapons were soon distributed, and I made a 
short address to the men. I did not pretend to 
conceal our danger. I told them they had no 
alternative but to conquer or die. No allusion 
was made to Isabel, but a single glance of my 
eye toward her was understood, and each man 
grasped his cutlass tighter as he comprehended 
the silent appeal. When my voice ceased, there 
was a hush for a second. The first sound that 
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s broke the quiet was the rollicking of the pirates' 
oars, striking with fearful distinctness on our 
I ears, and telling, by its inc rea s e d loudness, how 
$ rapidly the foe gained on us. 

$ Meantime the fog-bank bad been creeping 
| down toward us, and the mist had now grown 
^ so thiek that, to the west, it shut out the horizon 
J completely from right, though the stars were 
J still visible higher up toward the senith. Nearer 
$ us the vapor was less dense, objects being still 
$ visible fbr some distance across the water. About 
s a dozen whites were in the barge: the rest were 
> negroes. 

\ A carronade, at my orders, had been charged 
s and was now fired at the approaching fleet. It 
\ missed the launch, but striking among the oanoes 


behind, sank one. A wild howl of rage burst 
from the ruffians, and the barge swept down to¬ 
ward us with redoubled velocity. 

“I think I can pick off one of those ruffians,” 
said I to the mate. “We may disable three or 
four before they reach us, and every life will 
increase our chances. You are a good shot?” 

“Ay,” said he. “I will account for one, if 
you will for the other. Let us take the two 
leading oarsmen at onoe, for the instant they 
touch us, we shall have them pouring in, on our 
low decks, like a wave over the knight heads. 
Are you ready?” 

“Ready!” was my response; and we fired. 

Simultaneously with the flash of my piece, I 
saw the bow oarsman fall. The mate had fol¬ 
lowed my example, and the second ruffian leaped 
up, with a yell, and tumbled across the seat. 
Both oars caught in the water, and were snap¬ 
ped off at the thwart For an instant the pirates 
seemed paralyzed. But immediately they rallied. 

“Again!” I cried. 

We fired so nearly at the same instant, that 
there was hut one crack of our pieces. Two 
more ruffians fell; but the boat still kept on, and 
was now within pistol-shot. 

“Take off that fellow with the red sash,” I 
hoarsely whispered. “I’ll arim at the coxswain. 
One of the two must be the leader.” 

My eye was never keener, nor my hand more 
firm, than at that moment. One might have 
counted two while I paused; then my piece 


I I blazed. My man sprang forward and fell, strug¬ 
gling convulsively. The mate fired simulta¬ 
neously, and the helmsman tumbled headlong 
forward, falling on the ruffian I had shot. There 
was a howl of lamentation from the negroes; the 
rowers stopped, several rushed aft, all was con¬ 
fusion. The boat shot forward until almost 
abreast of us, and then lay motionless on the 
> water. 
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THE NIGHT OF PERIL. 

But the hesitation of the pirates was of short * lasses, while most of the desperadoes were armed 
duration. The cries of grief on the pact of the > with pistols. Bat our defenoes, slight as they 
negroes were exchanged for shouts of rage. We | were, considerably retarded the approach of the 
could see the whites urging them on. We had jj foe. 

barely time to note the horrible expressions of l In vain the piratical leader struggled to pene- 
their faces, glaring with revenge and the most \ trate into our little circle. Sustained by four 
savage passions; we had barely time to level the \ sturdy old men-of-war's men, I hurled him back 
remaining muskets hastily at them and fire, f on his followers as often as he endeavored to 
though with what effect the confusion would $ clamber over our defences. So fierce was the 
scarcely allow us to perceive, when the bow of | contest in this quarter, that the cutlasses, cross- 
the barge grated againBt our sides, and immedi- $ ing each other in strife, formed a bridge over me 
ately a boat-hook was fixed into the low bul- | and the pirate, while the blades flashed rapidly 
warks. jj and incessantly. The mate, though hurt, also 

At the moment, one of the crew, with a blow ^ maintained his ground, 
of an axe, cut the implement in two, but as he $ Three times had I been wounded, one of my 
did so, a stalwart white sprang on deck, where $ little party was shot dead, all of us were stream- 
he stood, brawny and gigantic, keeping a charmed \ ing with blood, yet still we maintained the un- 
circle around him with a cutlass. Instantane- $ equal oombat. But I felt that our resistance 
ously, like a swarm of bees, our assailants clus- > oould not be protracted much longer. We had 
tered on the side of the vessel, and, despite our l suffered quite as severely as the savages. But, 
desperate resistance, eventually gained a footing. \ while, for every man they lost, there were thru® 
We now hastily retreated to the quarter-deck, ^ to take his place, it had required the whole of 
where we prepared to make our stand. To reach ^ our little force, even at first, to defend our bar¬ 
ns the assailants would have to pass the narrow s ricade. Our thinned numbers could now scaroely 
passages on eaeh side of the companion-way, \ maintain their footing, and, with the loss of one 
and these had, just before, been partially blocked $ or two more, would be totally inadequate to it. 
up, with such efficiency as time would admit, by \ The canoes, meantime, were rapidly approaching, 
water-casks that usually stood on the quarter- $ We liad just, for the fourth time, beaten back 
deck. Our whole force was drawn up within \ our assailants. A fifth attack, I feared, would 
this little fortification. n be successful. As I thought this, I cast my eyes 

The piratical leader saw our hasty prepara- $ hastily around to Isabel, who sat, or rather 
tions, and paused a moment to scan our position. $ cowered, under the shelter of the companion- 
Thus both parties remained, for a few seconds, £ way. Her eyes were fixed to windward, as if 
inactive, eyeing each other as men are apt to do $ earnestly contemplating some object. With sud- 
when about to engage in mortal conflict. On the $ den hope, I followed the direction of her look, 
part of the assailants this scrutiny was carried \ I have said that the wind died away before 
on with feelings akin to those with which a tiger j the pirates boarded us, and, since then, every 
watches the prey he knows cannot escape him. * faculty had been absorbed in the conflict for 
Our emotions were those of men doomed to deat h, \ existence, so that I had not been aware of the 
and, aware of their fate, but resolved to sell their | gradual revival of the breeze. Now, however, 
lives as dearly as possible. On one side was s when the din of battle momentarily ceased, my 
fiendish exultation, on the other manly despair. \ ears were greeted with the sighing of the wind 
“Havo at them!” shouted the ruffian in Eng- { among the rigging, and the pleasant murmur 
lish, suddenly: and his men, answering with a! of the water as it parted under our bows and 
yell, dashed forward. $ glided along the sides—gentle and soothing 

“Standfast, my hearties,” I cried, confronting | sounds always, but especially so after the ma*- 
the foe at the pass on the right of the companion- ^ dening uproar of the mortal strife, 
way, while the mate took the opposite pass on $ I became conscious also, the very instant my 
the left “Strike for life or death.” 5 eyes turned to windward, that the fog, which I 

Of the succeeding minutes I have no distinct \ have described as settling around us, was slowly 
recollection. There was a wild clashing of cut- $ dissipating, and, although it still lay thick and 
lasses, mingled with the reports of pistols and \ palpable along the surface of the water, higher up 
the shouts of angry combatants, while occasion- $ it thinned off, and finally disappeared altogether, 
ally a shrill cry of agony, from some one despe- $ The object, which had attracted Isabel's attention, 
rately wounded, rose over the uproar. Our \ was a tall mast rising majestically above the fog. 
stock of firearms was scanty, so that we had \ not a cable length distant, and, though the hull 
little with which to oppose the foe exoept cut- 5 was invisible, I saw, with what delight my 
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readers can imagine, that the union-jack of my v' 
beloved country was floating from the mast head. \ 
“Huzza!” I cried, “huzza! Help is at hand. 5 
Here comes our gallant flag.” < 

Had a thunderbolt fallen at their feet and s 
torn up the deck beneath them, the pirates could \ 
not have shown more consternation than at these \ 
words. Every man looked around in search of the ^ 
new comer, and, when the stranger was discov- J 
ered to windward, no pen can describe the n 
expression of amazement and affright which > 
gathered on the faces of the ruffians. They \ 
stood, a moment, as if spell-bound, staring at \ 
the tall masts, that rose majestically above the \ 
fog, their eyes distending with astonishment. | 
As. the vessel bore down on us, the mists rolled $ 
slowly aside; first her bowsprit shoved itself out $ 
of the fog; then the white vapor curled along ^ 
her side, and her forechains became visible; and, l 
finally, like a magic picture emerging from the \ 
smoke of an enchanter's tripod, the whole sym- \ 
metrical hull rose to sight, with a row of teeth l 
frowning from the open ports. \ 

At this sight, so unexpected, the negroes no l 


longer wavered. A cry of affright broke from 
them, and, hurrying to their boat, they tumbled 
into it, pell-mell, and pushed off, leaving behind, 
in their consternation, most of their white com¬ 
panions. Availing ourselves of this happy junc¬ 
ture, we sallied forth, and, cutting down those 
who resisted, chased the rest overboard. 

The ship was now close on to us, and, in a few 
hurried words, I acquainted her captain with our 
situation, and the character of the fugitives, 
whose boat was rapidly pulling into the fog. 
Not a second was lost in the pursuit. The sloop- 
of-war glided majestically by, and, just as she 
passed across her forefoot, a stream of fire gushed 
from one of her guns. The boat flew to splinters, 
leaving her crew struggling and shrieking in the 
water. We could see, even at our distance, the 
wounded wretches fighting for a plonk, or squat- 
tering a moment on the water, like wounded 
ducks, ere they sank for ever. In a few minutes 
all was still in the vicinity of the spot where the 
barge went down. As for the cauoes they dis¬ 
appeared at once, the negroes in them making 
the best of their way ashore. 


BURIED ALIVE. 
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Cum* sad oooflned! the air it hot nod dark— 

S e em s that the man went down two nights ago; 

Is it night now? or am I dreaming? Hark! 

There are strange footsteps moving to and fro; 
footsteps and voices—ah, they call my name! 

Warm tears flail over on my stiU, cold brow— 

My hand is press’d—yes, ’tis the very same! 

How sweet to know she hovers near me now! 

I cannot answer—palsied tongue and heart! 

How close I’m shrouded—God! it cannot be! 
Coffined! 1 fear to think—black thoughts, depart; 

Wouldst doom me thus to deepest misery? 

And yet I’m not a coward—no, no, no; 

But why this dull, dread silence all around? 

Why is it broken but by sounds of woe? 

Why are those cerements ’cross my bosom wound? 

I pause, I think, I ponder—God of Heaven! 

Take pity on me! Ten times worse than death! 
Buried alive! Earthed ere the soul Thou’st given 
Has taken flight, and broke the thread of breath! 
Buried alive! laid down where grass and flowers 
Will crawl above me, o’er me nod and wave; 

Pent in black darkness thro’ long dreadful boors— 

A living man laid in a charnel grave! 

Methinks I’ve slept, or wandered; may be, slept; 

Pur I did dream such glorious-featured dreams— 

Of lying down, where God’s own angels slept 
On fragrant rosea, piled by amber streams! 

Dread waking! oh, I feel ’tie true! I know— 

lk«y thought dm dead—they’ve laid me hi the tomb! 
Oh, morning clouds, oh suns et, ne’er thy glow 
ghall I behold! starved in this horrid gloom! 


1 


Never again, oh, sunlight, shall thou warm 
This cold brow, clammy with Death's fiattd damps! 

Never again these eyes in this clay form 
Shall see the sky of midnight, with Its lamps! 

But midnight gloom of starless, rayless night 
O’er ms fore’er its vaulting circles wheels— 

From the dread tomb flees far the frighted light— 

Oh Qod! my blood, with horror deep, congeals I 

And she weeps for me—she, my promised bride, 

Her blue eyes filled with tears for her dead love I 

She’ll oome, and mourn this dismal grave beside, 

And kiss the sod! dear little widowed dove! 

And I must lie here dying, but not d e ad, 

And know that she hangs o’er mo, oh, so near! 

Great God! this anguish tears my throbbing bead— 
My brain will burst—’tis more than I can bear! 

Angel of Death I I feared thee once; ’tis past; 

In mercy come, and set my spirit free! 

My very soul stands shivering sad aghast 
At thought of living in this agony! 

Spirit of Light, receive me! take me home, 

In memory of Thy Jesus, hear my cry! 

Let the blest Presence, and the Lamb say, “Come”— 
Oh, let my pleadings reach the Throne on high! 

Dear bride, farewell, for thy sweet sake—for thee, 

I’d lived and loved, and been thy strength, thy Ufel 

Infolded thee as green shores do the sea— 

And been to thee all that thou wished—my wife! 

And now thy bleased imago on my soul 
Is graved. Farewell! thou*lt meet me, by-and-by. 

Where tombs are not—and Death’s waves never roll I 
Fainter my breath! I go—thank God—I die! 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Wiiilk Mary’s head was busy planning schemes 
for recovering the box, her aunt’s was equally 
busy devising means to keep it out of her reach; 
and she succeeded. 

The next day a lady called on Mrs. Burt, and, 
in the course of conversation, an ingenious plan 
came into the mind of the latter for disposing 
of the troublesome possession. For, in reality, 
her conscious guilt in connection with it had be¬ 
come so great that the very sight of the box was 
growing irksome to her. Why not restore it to 
its rightful owner, then ? Because that would be 
doing a real kindness to Mary; and such a thing 
had gone out of practice with Mrs. Burt. She 
preferred to cover up, rather than undo the 
wrong; forgetting, reflective reader, that how¬ 
ever long and deep an evil may be buried, it will 
one day sprout up and bring forth fruit after its 
kind. 

“By the way, Mrs. Todd,” said she, “I have 
something very pretty to Bhow you.” So saying, 
she went into another room, and returned with 
the ebony box. Mrs. Todd was charmed with 
it, and eagerly inquired where she got it. 

“I am not at liberty to say,” said Mrs. Burt, 
“for it was left here by an unfortunate friend, 
to be sold.” 

“Indeed! and at what price?” 

Mrs. Burt was anxious to drive a bargain, and 
replied, 

“At a price far below its value, Mrs. Todd. 
It can be had for ten dollars—and the silver on 
it is worth twice that sum.” 

Mrs. Todd, without replying, took out her 
purse, counted the money, and took possession 
of the coveted treasure. 

Poor Mary! A few days afterwards she ven¬ 
tured once more to ask her aunt for her box, but 
was told flatly that she had given it away to a 
worthy friend, who had removed to a distant part 
of the country. We will not record the details of 
Mary's sorrows during a few ensuing months, but 
bring the sympathetic reader at once to the next 
great era in her trials, which, like a “ tenth wave,” 
well nigh overwhelmed her. She had made 
many efforts to trace her lost gift, but without 
success; and, by a special exertion of will, had 


somewhat reconciled herself to the grievous dis- 
j; appointment; looking forward to the time of her 
| uncle’s return with a patient expectation of true 
; sympathy, if not of entire relief from her un- 
i happy condition. 

One night, about the first of September, Mr. 
Burt came home from his place of business with 
; an unusually sad and thoughtful air, and seated 
himself by the fire without speaking. So strange 
a thing attracted the attention of all the family, 

: who were present, ready to sit down to supper. 

“What is the matter, father?” asked Emily, 

: putting her arm around his neck, and looking 
affectionately into his face. He made no reply, 

: but taking a newspaper from his pocket, pointed 
| out a paragraph, and handed it to his daughter. 
\ Emily took it, and read aloud: 
s “By advices from Havana, we learn that the 
^ ship Dolphin, Capt. Bruce, of this port, when 
i three days out from St. Salvador, struck a sunken 
< reef and bilged. A heavy sea running, she was 
\ driven high, and in five hours parted amidships. 
£ Fortunately, a French brig at this moment hove 
\ in sight, bore down upon the wreck, and saved 
| all but four or five passengers, who were lost 
£ when the vessel broke up. Among the latter, 

I s we regret to learn, was Capt. Benjamin Burt, 
formerly of this city, and well known to our 
commercial readers as an enterprising merchant 
of Rio Janeiro. Capt. Burt lost his life in noble 
efforts to save a fellow-passenger.’’ 
n This sudden announcement was a terrible 
> shock to the whole family, and filled every heart 
| with mourning. Even Mrs. Burt, witnessing the 
\ violent grief of her daughters, indulged herself 
| in a paroxysm of tears. 

> But where is Mary, and who cares for her? 
\ There she lies, with her head hanging over the 
{ end of the sofa; and there, long after the rest 

I I have brushed away their stormy tears, she still 
lies—her eyes dry and her heart petrified. There 
is a drouth below the deepest wells. 

The family at length seated themselves at the 
tea-table; but Mary’s chair was empty—she had 
gone supperless to bed, not to sleep, but to 
^ think—to perform in appropriate darkness the 
funeral obsequies of a departed hope. 

The wakeful night passed swiftly away and 
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the dawn found her quietly employed at the un¬ 
finished task of the previous day. What makes 
that look, though sad, so peaceful? She had 
learned another hard lesson of resignation, and 
submitted her heart to the will of Providence. 

Was the remarkably eheerful face with which 
Mrs. Burt greeted the family, that morning, to 
be explained in the same way? She too had 
passed a sleepless night, but it was because her 
husband had informed her that he was the only 
legal heir to all his brother’s estate; the captain 
having executed a will to that effect many years 
before, and sent it home to his care; and her 
sleep had been driven away by her busy castle- 
buildings of future grandeur. She was a woman 
of active mind and determined will; and that 
night’s musings had mapped out a variety of 
purposes, from which no ordinary influences 
would be able to swerve her. 

Mr. Burt having satisfied himself that there 
was no other will, it became necessary for him 
to proceed at onoe to look after his inheritance. 
In order to do this it seemed desirable to change 
his residence to a more convenient part of the 
city. Mach to his gratification, and that of his 
wife’s, he succeeded in negotiating the purchase 

of the fine dwelling he formerly owned in C- 

street, which happened to be vacant, and for 
sale. Immediate preparations were made for 
removal, attended with all the excitement, hurry, 
and confusion incident to that periodic plague 
of domestic life. The strength and patience of 
onr heroine were of course tasked to the utmost, 
during these days of extra labor; and her spirit 
received no cheering impulse, when after the 
family became settled she found her sphere of 
servitude more degraded in proportion as the 
pride and pretensions of her aunt and cousins 
were increased. Seeing nothing before her but 
a life of ignoble toil, her ambition was aroused, 
and she determined to assert her freedom. Her 
resolution was deliberately taken, and wisely 
kept to herself till ready for execution. 

CHAPTER X. 

About two weeks after the cottage had been 
changed for the palace, one pleasant morning, 
after her usual task was finished, Mary mode her 
appearance in the little family parlor, dressed as 
fitly as she could dress for the street. A smile 
was on her face, and good will to all the world 
in her heart. She approached her aunt, and, 
giving her a parting kiss, said, 

“Good bye, aunt!” 

“What do you mean, Mary?” 

“I am going to visit & friend, and don’t know 
when I shall be back again.” 


\ She did not wait for her aunt’s rejoinder, 
!| knowing that a prolonged dialogue would be 
^ likely to lead to a scene which would leave an 
unhappy impression on her heart. So she quietly 
$ passed out of the house, and hurried from street 
* to street, not as a wanderer, but like one who 
i was impelled by a fixed and commendable pur- 
| pose. Her nimble feet soon brought her to a 
| distant extremity of the city. 

\ She knocked at the door of a humble, but neat 
^ cottage, which was opened by a respectable 

I looking, middle-aged lady, of slender form, who 
recognized her at once, and exclaimed, 

“Why, dear Mary! is this you? What a long 
\ time it has been since you came > to see me last!” 
} “Hoar Mary!”—how strange those words 
jj sounded to her ears! and how strange the affec- 
s tiou that prompted them! 

$ “I know it has been a long time,” said Mary, 
^ while her tears were bathing two faces; “but I 
\ have come to find a home; will you let me live 
$ with you, aunt Rachel?” 

* Aunt Rachel looked at her a moment in mute 
s surprise, but discovering that there was grief 
$ weighing on the young girl’s heart, suppressed 
| the exclamation she was about to utter, and em- 
\ bracing her affectionately, replied, 

\ “Live with me, my dove? Yes, all my life, 
$ love, if you will; and your presence will add a 
s great joy to the many I already possess.” 

^ In aunt Ilachel, Mary had always found a cou- 
| genial heart, because it was a Christian heart— 
< loving, hoping, forgiving, and rejoioing even in 
$ tribulation. She was her mother’s sister, a poor, 
industrious widow, who supported herself and 
jj three children by her needle—not to the enrich- 
$ ing of those who make merchandize of widows’ 
5 tears, but in the regular employment of a circle 
\ of families, who paid her justly, and sometimes 
j even generously, for her toiL 
< Mary was at once domesticated in her new and 
| happy home, and entering into her aunt’s oares 
1 with a cheerful and willing heart, soon became 
such an adept with the needle as to relieve her 
kind protector from the most trying part of her 
labors, and more than double the income of her 
former industry. 

Mr. Burt was a little indignant when he 
learned, from his wife, of Mary’s sudden de¬ 
parture-indignant that she should seem driven 
away from her home—for he had noticed, lat- 
, terly, that her treatment by the family was ex- 
* ceedingly unkind. But to save a domestic broil, 
s he dismissed his resentment with the commend- 
$ able determination to look after her at some 
S convenient time, and properly to provide for 
\ her—a resolution sure to be procrastinated by 
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his irresolute mind, immersed in the cares of a| 
large business, and especially after he had ^ 
learned that she was under the excellent pro- \ 
tection of aunt Rachel. | 

Mrs. Burt and her daughters expressed them- £ 
selves to each other as glad to be rid of her; and s 
often made themselves merry at what they were $ 
pleased to call her low-born manners—those man- $ 
ners of uncomplaining submission and Christian < 
resignation, which their own cruelties had taught < 
her. | 

“She is now in her proper sphere,” saids 
Helen; “where she will have no temptations to £ 
be getting above it.” I 

“Yes,” replied Emily, with a sanctimonious < 
look, “Providence has marked out each one’s lot, \ 
and then they should learn to be content.” ^ 
“She will never be contented,” said the ^ 
mother, “so long as she harbors one silly notion $ 
that now fills her head.” J 

“What is that?” asked both of the girls at < 
once. \ 

“Why, that William Blake is in love with * 
her.” < 

“Who put that into her head?” asked Helen, j 
with a sneering smile. > 

“William himself—for he has been coquetting ^ 
about her these three months.” s 

The girls looked at each other in surprise, for j 
they were not aware that any intimacy had ex- \ 
isted in that quarter. ^ 

“But,” continued the mother, “it is possible ^ 
that William is as foolish as she, and in earnest \ 
in his attentions. If so, it will be stopped; for $ 
you must know, girls, that Bennet & Co. have $ 
just taken William into the firm, because they $ 
say that he is a smart young man, and has ^ 

served them well. The next thing we shall 5 

know, these poor upstarts will be getting mar- J 
ried, and hold their heads as high as anybody, £ 
and Bennet & Co., Mr. Burt included, will up- s 
hold them in their impudence.” S 

Mrs. Burt’s face was red with vexation, and $ 
those of her daughters were as highly colored s 
with envy. They all agreed that such a calamity > 
to the firm, and to society in general, must by l 
all means be averted. I 


CHAPTER XI. I 

In consequence of the increasing prosperity * 
of their business, and the additional oapital that % 
Mr. Burt had brought to it, the firm of Bennet J 
& Co. resolved to establish a branch house in a J 
distant commercial city; and young Blake was s 
delegated 1 to take charge of it It was but a J 
short time after Mary’s removal that this change \ 


occurred, during which period she had not seen 
William; and the latter, ignorant of her where¬ 
abouts, had been too busy to attempt one of his 
stolen visits. The day before his departure, he 
hurried to Mr. Burt’s residence to bid them 
adieu, and to claim a parting word with Mary. 
He pulled the bell, but was met by a strange 
servant, which filled him with unhappy fore¬ 
bodings. He followed her in, and to his sur¬ 
prise was met by a bland smile from Mrs. Burt, 
which he erroneously accounted for on the ground 
of his recent promotion. Forgetting his osten¬ 
sible errand, he at once inquired for Mary. 

“She has been gone from here several weekfc,” 

said Mrs. Burt: “an aunt of hers, from B-> 

who was on a journey, insisted on taking her 
along, to stay a year with her. The movement 
was so sudden, she had no time to bid her friends 
good-bye—not even a note to you,” said the 
amiable lady, with a knowing look; “but she 
will doubtless write to you as soon as she arrives 

at B-, and Mr. Burt will forward the letter 

to you; for she confided her secret to me, and I 
approved her choice.” 

* William, mistaking the cause of Mrs. Burt’s 
change of deportment, was entirely deceived, 
and believed every word she said. Sadly dis¬ 
appointed in not seeing Mary once more before 
embarking on a journey of a thousand miles, to 
be gone at least a year, he hurried to his room 
and penned a parting adieu, glowing with ex¬ 
pressions of the deepest affection; and mailed 
the letter to B-. 

As soon as William left the city, Mrs. Burt 
ordered her carriage and drove to aunt Rachel’s 
cottage. Mary met her with surprise, but seeing 
a smile on her face, forgot her wrongs in a mo¬ 
ment, and welcomed her with a kiss. After a 
few minutes’ conversation with the family, she 
took Mary aside and told her of William’s pro¬ 
motion—that he had called to see her the day 
before—that the subject of their attachment 
came up—that she had given her cheerful con¬ 
sent, and that William desired her to call and 
bid her good-bye for him, as he had started that 
morning en a business tour which would occupy 
him soveral months. 

Mary, too, was deceived; and in her joy clasped 
her aunt in her arms, while her tears fell like the 
autumn rain. Dear Mary ( that fountain of thine 
must be deep, or it would have been wept dry 
ere this! 

William was soon at his journey’s end, and 
absorbed with the cares connected with the 
opening of his new business. Mary was still 
busy with her needle—her heart relieved of a 
great load of"sorrow, and her expanding hope 
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tinging with a new beauty every object around 
her—a most delicious illusion! 

Weeks passed away, and those two loving and 
wronged hearts' began to wonder at each other’s 
silence; but each remembered the mutual vow— 
to be faithful under all circumstances—and 
trusted. 

“ Affection knowi no change of clime, 

And true love knows no waning; 

Though it is sunslilne all the time, 

Or all the time be ralniug.” 

While they wait and wonder, let us witness 
another turn in the coiling of the serpent in their 
paradise. 

. On a pleasant summer morning, the editor of 
the “Universal Advertiser” stood in his private 
office writing at his desk. He heard a sharp 
knocking at his door, and opened it to a well 
dressed lady, who entered with a business air, 
not unmixed with a show of haughtiness. 

“A fee!” said the editor, to himself, whose 
sheet was always at the service of anybody that 
would pay well. 

“Is this Mr. Quill, the editor of the Adver¬ 
tiser?” asked the lady. 

“It is, madam; can I do anything for you this 
morning?” 

“ I wish you to insert in your morning paper 
two paragraphs. They must be printed in sepa¬ 
rate papers, and only one copy of each struck 
off. They are not for the public, but for my 
private use. What must I pay?” 

“Let me see the paragraphs, if you please,” 
said Mr. Quill, holding out his hand for a scrap 
of paper which the lady held between her fin¬ 
gers. Looking at the writing a moment, and 
then glancing at the lady’s rich silks and costly 
jewels, he answered, 

“One hundred dollars, madam.” 

8he immediately handed him the money, and 
rose to depart. 

“Call at this hour to-morrow morning,” said 
Mr. Quill, “and they will be ready for you.” 

The lady retired, and the editor turned to his 
desk to finish a severe article he had commenced 
writing, on the corruptions of the city govern¬ 
ment. 

A week after this scene, William Blake was 
sitting in his counting-room after the business 
of the day was over, waiting the return of his 
clerk, who had gone to the post-office for his 
daily budget of letters and papers. He was 
thinking of Mary, and hoping—how many times 
had disappointment overtaken the same hope!— 
hoping that this mail would bring some tidings 
from the object of his love. The budget was 
soon before him. Snatching up the letters, he 
glanced rapidly at each, and threw them down 


with an expression of sorrow—for they all bore 
a business stamp. He then took up “The Daily 
Advertiser,” a paper he seldom saw, and eagerly 
sought the obituary corner with a kind of pre¬ 
sentiment that the paper had come to him on 
some mournful mission. The first record that 
met his eye was as follows: 

“In B-, on the 20th, very suddenly, at the 

residence of her aunt, Mary Burt, daughter of 
the late Joseph Burt, of this city, aged eighteen.” 

'The cruel shock—the almost distracting grief 
—the many days of comfortless desolation that 
followed this announcement, may be readily con¬ 
ceived. 


$ CHAPTER XII. 

$ A pew days before this, Mrs. Burt, on her 
s daily ride, stopped her carriage before aunt 
5 Rachel’s door, and without alighting, called for 
$ Mary, and with a sad countenance whispered to 

I her, 

“Bad news, Mary; but don’t take it too much 
. to heart.” Then putting a newspaper into her 
^ hand, she drove on. 

I Mary was not long in finding the poisoned 
\ arrow which was to transfix her heart; it was 
< the fbllowing sentence: 

| “Died, in N- 0-, Mr. William Blake, 

* of the firm of Bennet & Co., of this city, aged 
^ twenty-one.” 

^ The poor girl stood aghast, for a moment, be- 

I wildered as if struck by a bolt from heaven; and 
then sinking into a chair, leaned her head a long 
^ time upon it, thoughtful and tearless, as if be- 
\ ref* of her senses. But He who watcheth over 
| his beloved sent his angels to minister to her, 
> and from that depth of affliction she rose to a 


$ sublimer height of faith and resignation. She 
| cannot weep now, but tears will come by-and- 
< by—not of despair, but the irrepressible tribute 
> of widowed love. 

I Months passed away, and in the company of 
$ her excellent aunt, and in the midst of indus- 
^ trious labor, Mary was as happy as a heart could 
$ be with so many unhealed wounds. She ceased 
$ to look to the fbture, and sought happiness in 
^ the discharge of present duty; and in the con- 
s temptation of the past, whose vista, though dark 
\ and gloomy, was still dotted here and there with 
$ the shining monuments of departed joys. 

$ One day, as she was walking the street on her 
i; way to deliver some finished work, she came to a 
^ shop, the windows of which being filled with a 
s great variety of showy articles, attracted her 
$ eye, and for a moment arrested her steps. While 
s looking, she started, uttered a faint scream, and 
' stood as if petrified. 
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“It is! it is!” she murmured, “it is my own, % announcement of William’s death; and Mary had 
dear box!” and then hastening into the shop, she \ long dismissed all hope of her friendship, and all 
asked with trembling eagerness, $ confidence in her pretended sympathy. She had 

“Is that box Sot sale, sir?” £ several times met her cousins in their carriage, 

“Yes—why—no, not exactly, 1 * drawled a $ who always noticed her just enough to manifest 
rough-looking man, whose curiosity seemed ex- l a haughty recognition. 

cited by Mary’s earnestness. i One bright May morning, as Mary was on her 

“May I ask you where you got it?** > way to deliver a very elaborate and nice piece 

“A woman brought it here yesterday, and \ of needlework to a rich lady in C-street, she 

pawned it till Saturday; but she will redeem it, * turned her steps as she had often done before, so 
I ’spect, as it is worth a good deal more than the j as to pass by the pawn-broker’s shop, for the 
money lent on it. If she doesn’t claim it, there \ empty satisfaction of a glimpse at the window 
are two or three others that have already spoken | which had once given her so much delight. She 
for it—and the highest bidder will get it. A lady £ passed it, but her heart was not heavy as usual, 
offered me twenty dollars for it this morning.” 

So saying, he laid it before Mary, exhibited its 
beauties, and expatiated on its value. Oh, how 
Mary’s heart palpitated as she took the long lost $ air? It might have been—but whatever it was, 
treasure again into her hands—and though it i she felt, this morning, for the first time for many 
was her own she could not claim it! 5; months, a truly cheerful hope. 

She hurried away to finish her errand, and to < Arrived at the beautiful mansion of Mrs. Rand, 
consult her aunt about the means of securing the $ she delivered her package and was resting hor- 
box. Her aunt, who had heard its history, was \ self in a luxurious chair, while that lady was 
deeply interested for its recovery, and was ready \ examining and complimenting the beautiful work 
to contribute all her surplus means, if necessary, l which had cost Mary a fortnight’s hard labor, 
to effect it. Afraid to wait three long days, till l With an air of great satisfaction, Mrs. Rand 
Saturday, Mary was despatched that very after- \ turned to her and said, 

noon to the pawn-broker’s, with twenty-five dol- < “I was to give you five dollars for this, I be- 
lars in her pocket, to deposite in advance, with \ lieve?” 

the promise of more if that sum should be out- $ “That was the price agreed on,” replied Mary, 
bid. She was not long in reaching the shop— 5 “It is worth more,” said the good lady; “I 
but her eager eye, on entering, fell upon an * shall give you ten 1 Clara,” she added, turning 
empty space where the fated box, but an hour? to a bright-eyed little daughter, “I believe my 
before, was resting. Her heart was sinking ^ purse is in the work-box in the other room; go 
within her as she inquired, < and bring it.” 

“Is the box gone?” i As Clara re-appeared, Mary uttered a sharp 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied the man, “you are a \ cry, and sprang toward her, snatching from her 
little too late; the owner took it away half an $ hands her own boautiful Ebony Box, and clasp- 
hour ago. I tried to buy it, but sho would not $ ing it to her breast, cried in a delirium of joy, 
part with it, but said she knew a woman that $ “It is mitie! it is mine! I never will lose 
would give her a big price for it.** ^ sight of it again!” 

“ Do you know the woman’s name, or where \ Mrs. Rand gazed at her in surprise and alarm, 
she lives?” £ for a moment—then taking her gently by the 

“Ho, ma’am. I never ask such questions. She j hand, led her to a chair, and begged to know 
looked like a poor one, and the box will not stick 5 the cause of her excitement 
to her hands long, I’ll be bound.” \ Mary rapidly related to her the story of the 

There seemed a cruel end to Mary’s revived j box, to which Mrs. Rand listened in silence with 
hopes, and she had nothing to do but retrace her > an occasional tear. After she ceased, the good 
melancholy steps, and relieve her aching heart \ lady made no reply, but rose, took the box, and 
on the bosom of her aunt \ emptying out its contents, placed it in Mary’s 

Other months passed away; and our afflicted j hands, saying, with an affectionate tone, 
heroine was, as ever, busy in the holy duty of j “My dear child, it is yours; and although I 
seeking the good and advancing the happiness % gave a poor woman forty dollars for it, I have 
of others—that apprenticeship of humble hearts j no right to it now! Take it, Mary; I oould not 
on earth, preparatory to the angelic service j sleep in peace again if I should retain it, or take 
above. ^ pay for it.” 

Her aunt Burt had not visited her since the > Opening her purse, she took out a ten dollar 


s and something seemed to lift her above her sor- 
l rows, and breathe sweot promise to her pensive 
$ spirit. Was it the bright sunshine and the balmy 
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note, and adding a half eagle to it, obliged Mary 
to accept the whole, despite her remonstrances. 

Reader! is there a hard knot in your purse- 
string? Drop a tear of true sympathy on it, and 
it will yield sooner than the Gordian Knot under 
the sword of Alexander I 

CHAPTER XIII. 

Bidbixg her kind patroness a grateful good 
morning, Mary stepped into the street and has- 
■*ened with a nervous joy to announce her good 
fortune to her sympathetic aunt. She had pro¬ 
ceeded but a few rods, and was rapidly turning a 
corner, when she met a gentleman, who instantly 
raised both hands as if in fright—turned ghastly 
pale, and then caught her to his heart. At the 
moment of his approach she recognized him as 
William Bloke, and sank senseless in his arms. 
It was to them like the meeting of each other’s 
ghosts; and the pallor of their faces was enough 
to make the passers-by think the same. He 
carried her to the nearest door, and with some 
difficulty succeeded in bringing her to life. As 
soon as signs of consciousness appeared, he left 
her to call a carriage; and as he returned, and 
was lifting her in, she all at once missed her 
box, and had no recollection what had become 
of it. Looking round in alarm, she saw a ragged 
boy approaching with it in his hands, saying, 

“Here, woman, is something you dropped 
when you*fell down!” 

She caught it from him, and, in her gratitude, 
threw back to him her half eagle, with a thousand 
thanks. 

At her request, William drove her to aunt 
Rachel’s; and that good lady was delighted and 
surprised almost out of propriety at the narra¬ 
tive of the morning’s adventures, so marvellous, 
and so fraught with happiness. After an inter¬ 
change of histories and sentiments of undimin¬ 
ished devotion to each other, to which, in the 
turbulence of their joy, the presence of aunt 
Rachel offered no check, Mary’s eye fell upon 
her box, almost forgotten again. She jumped up 
and took it into another room by herself, to ex¬ 
amine its secret apartment, about whieh she had 
thought so much by day, and dreamed so much 
by night, and which was still unexplored. 

As she wss about to press the mysterious 
knobs, she hesitated, with a kind of awe, as the 
recollection of the last interview with her good 
nncle rushed into her mind. It seemed like in¬ 
vading the repose of the dead. Then she was 
filled with alarm lest some of the strange hands 
through which the treasure had passed, had 
already profaned the little sanctuary, and robbed 


$ it of its contents, which, trifling as they might 
l be in themselves, would now be of sacred value 
\ to her. 

| She roused at length from her painful reverie, 
i and, to the exertion of all her strength, applied 
| as her uncle had directed, the springs yielded, 

- and the secret apartment lay open before her, 
revealing nothing but a thickly folded paper, tied 
up with a piece of rope-yarn. 

“Just like uncle Ben!” she thought, with a 
$ a smile—“a piece of funny advice, I’ll warrant!” 
^ She untied the rude string, and unfolding the 
\ paper, which appeared to contain several closely 
^ written pages, her eye caught, at the beginning, 
| these words, written in a heavy hand, 

“in the name of God, Amen!” 

This looked strange and mysterious, and almost 
alarmed her, but, as she read on, she found she 
was perusing the “Last Will and Testament” of 

* her uncle, in which he had bequeathed his entire 
\ ©state to his “beloved nieoe, Mary Burt.” 

> Almost bewildered at the discovery, and in her 
\ simplicity hardly knowing its import, she re- 
\ turned silently to William, and laid the paper on 
^ the table before him. He commenced reading it 
$ with ordinary curiosity, but soon his face flushed, 
s his hand trembled, and, turning suddenly around, 
$ he exclaimed, 

^ “Mary! where did you get this?” 

\ She brought the box, and told him its singular 
$ history, and then asked him if the paper was of 
$ any value. 

^ William pointed to the seals and signatures 
$ of the witnesses at the foot of the document— 

* the names of men whose hand-writing he well 
s knew; and replied, 

^ “It is of a value no more nor less than this—■ 
£ from the humble position of a poor sewing-girl, 
i it raises you to the possession of an estate 
^ worth, at least, three hundred thousand dollars; 

* and more than this, it brings justice to one whoso 
^ whole life has been a series of cruel sufferings!” 
\ He spoke with strong emotion, but as ho 
\ finished, his countenance changed to an expres- 
\ sion of deep sadness, and he leaned upon the 
ij table and covered his face with his hands. 

\ Mary’s quick sensibilities divined the cause; 
\ and stooping, she whispered in his ear, 

( “Remember! 4 Faithful under all circum¬ 

stances!’—this piece of paper is of no value to 
, me without you. Shall I tear it?” 

\ William raised his tearful eyes, and imprinted 
j a kiss upon those lips which had hardly ever 
| uttered an unholy thought. 

^ At the time he met Mary in the street, William 
s had been in the city but a few hours, and had 
> not yet seen Mr. Burt, nor any oilier member 
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of the firm; but was on his way to their place 
of business at the moment of the startling ad¬ 
venture. It was decided that he should keep his 
Arrival unknown till the necessary steps of prov¬ 
ing the will were gone through. 

As soon as this was accomplished, a note was 
dispatched by aunt Rachel to Mr. Burt, request¬ 
ing him to call at her house the next morning, 
at eight o’clock, without fail, on business of the 
utmost importance to himself. He obeyed the 
mimmons, and was punctual to the hour; and, 
on entering the cottage, was introduced to two 
or three ladies and gentlemen who were seated 
in the parlor. As soon as the salutations of the 
luorning were over, the door of the attorning 
room opened, and William and Mary entered, 
arm in arm, when one of the gentlemen, who 
wore a white cravat, immediately rose, and 
united them in the holy bonds of iqatrimony. 

Mr. Burt was astounded beyond measure at 
this unexpected scene, but no less delighted than 
astonished. He grasped William’s hand with a 
nervous hilarity, and then affectionately em¬ 
braced his niece—whom he always really loved— 
and congratulated her on her good fortune in 
securing such a husband. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

When the few guests had gone, William and 
Mary asked a private interview with Mr. Burt, 
in which the story of the Ebony Work-Box was 
related to him from beginning to end, concerning 
which he had never before heard a word. When 
they came to the will, and the document was laid 
before him, he was thunder-struck, at first, and 
remained sometime silent. But he was a man 
of strict honor, and had a strong sense of jus¬ 
tice; and turning at length to Mary, he said, 
with a smile, 

“It is all right, Mary; the property is clearly 
yours. I cheerfully resign it all.” 

Mary, deeply affected, threw her arms around 
his neck, and said, 

“The possession of all the world would bring 
me no pleasure, dear uncle, if it must be enjoyed 
at the expense of your happiness. Be assured 
that the protector of my orphanage shall never 
be forgotten!” 

Mr. Burt kissed his niece, and wiped her 
generous tears. 

“But your aunt; said he, “it will be almost 
a death blow to her. She thinks much more of 
these things than I do. Breaking this news to 
her will give me more pain than hearing it 
myself.” 

William delicately suggested, that, with his 


} permission, he and Mary would perform the duty 
5 for him. Mr. Burt gladly assented. 

^ It must be confessed that William, in making 
£ this proposal, while it was kindly intended as to 
$ Mr. Burt, was prompted also by a desire to eigoy 
§ a triumph over one who had for years been an 
s unrelenting persecutor of innocence; and, as he 
$ now believed, was the cruel author of the obituary 

* notices, which had wrung tears of anguish from 
l those who had never harmed her in deed or in 
\ thought. 

jj At sight of the fine equipage, as it halted be- 
J fore the Burt mansion, the mother and daughters, 

* who were peeping through the casements, were 

1 filled with curiosity to see the carriage opened. 
“Who can it be, mother?” 

“I don’t know—somebody, I suppose, who is 
\ ambitious to make our acquaintance. Don’t 
be familiar, girls, till you find out what they 
j are.” 

| The bell was rung, and the strangers were 
| ushered into the parlor, where the ladies were 

1 waiting to receive them with studied formality. 
They were not recognized in the half darkened 
room till William accosted Mrs. Burt and the 
\ girls in his usual manner, and expressed his 
< gratification at seeing them after his long ab- 
\ sence. A stiff nod, and a cool “How do you do, 

I Mary?” was all the notice accorded to her; 

while the conversation was directed altogether 
^ to the gentleman, with a show of cordiality 
s evidently assumed. 

$ After a few moments’ ordinary conversation, 
!; William put on a serious countenance, and, ad- 
Jl dressing himself to all, said, 

$ “Ladies, allow mo to introduce you to my 
\ wife, whom you have as yet hardly noticed.” 

% They started with surprise, and losing all 
$ sense of decorum, Emily broke into a smothered 
!; giggle, Helen left the room abruptly, while Mrs. 
£ Burt exclaimed, 

$ “Why, William Blake 1 what a fool you are!” 
$ “Fool!” said William, with a flash of instantly 
% suppressed anger; “did you not tell me, the last 
$ time I saw you, in this very room, that you ap- 
l proved our attachment ?” 

| “Yes,” said the deceitful woman, glancing at 
$ Emily, “but it was only in compliment. Mary 
£ Is not competent to fill the station of a wife in 
\ polite society, and you, who are only a year out 
\ of your clerkship, have no right to marry any 
\ body till you are in a better situation to support 
jj yourself. You must excuse me, but I always 
$ speak frankly, and hate deception.” 

^ “I appreciate your frankness,” replied Wil- 
| liam, “and beg you to extend it further, and 
£ inform me what anxious friend in the city has 
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been so concerned for our happiness, as to en¬ 
deavor to promote it through the public press.** 
So saying, he took two newspapers out of his 
pocket, and read the notices of his own and 
Mary’s death. 

“I know nothing about that,** said Mrs. Burt, 
with a blanched face; “it was doubtless a trick 
of some of your profligate companions.** 

“No matter,*' said William, compassionately, 
“we are both still aliye and well. We hare 
called this morning, Mrs Burt, to inquire for 
Mary’s Ebony Work-Box, which you took in 
keeping for her. She would like it now, as she 
has learned how to use it.'* 

Another change of countenance came over the 
unhappy woman, as she replied, petulantly, 

“I told Mary, at the time, that I had given it 
away to a friend; and where it is now,'* she 
added, with warmth, “I neither know nor care.” 

“If you knew where it is, you would care; 
and if you had known what it contained, you 
would sooner have parted with this fine house 
than given it away. Your disposal of it has 
proved a greater benefit to Mary than a hundred 
empty boxes would have been. 1 ' 

“Why? what do you mean?'* 

“I mean that Mary has recovered the box, 
and found in it the will of Capt. Burt, bequeath¬ 
ing to her all his property.” 

Mrs. Burt looked at him in blank amazement 
for a moment, and then exclaimed, 

“I don't believe any such stuff, sir; for there 
was no paper in the box when I sold it” 

“Sold it!” said William; “if you sold it you 
ought to have got a good price for it, for you 
sold with it all your right and title to a large 
estate—for the will was concealed in a secret 
apartment.” 

“I have not come to distress you,*' said Wil¬ 
liam, in a softened tone, as he saw a tear of com¬ 
miseration in Mary’s eye. “ The property now 
in Mr. Burt's possession must change hands; and 
it will be necessary for you to leave this dwelling 


in a few days. Mary has already selected a plea¬ 
sant cottage, which she will purchase and give 
to her uncle, where he may pass the remainder 
of his day8 in tranquil enjoyment, as suits his 
temperament. Good morning, madam.” 


i CHAPTER XV. 

\ Mrs. Bcrt spoke not a word either to William 
\ or Mary, as they left the house, and Emily had 
l long since followed her sister out of the room. 

\ The transfer of the property was made in a 
t few days—the cottage purchased and deeded to 
s Mr. Burt, accompanied with a secured life an 
\ nuity; and the little family of four was domes- 
£ tio&ted in their new home—all but three of them 
\ living happy and contented. 

> A few weeks after the change, Mrs Burt met 
t one of her aristocratic acquaintances in a fashion- 
\ able store; who, true to the copper-colored friend- 
^ ship in high-life, disdained to notice her—a slight 
| which so enraged the humbled woman as to bring 
Son in apoplexy, from which she never quite re- 
$ covered. 

5 At twenty-eight, Emily married a respectable 
\ retail grocer in Plum street; and two years after, 
!; Helen was led off by the ohief lamp-lighter of 
| the city, who by fifteen years’ diligence and 
; economy in his calling, had acquired a tolerable 
: competency. 

Mary led a happy and useful life, avoiding the 
: society of the fashionable, and cultivating that 
of the poor. Her name never appeared in the 
| catalogues of watering-places, nor in the bulle- 
tins of fancy balls; but was deeply engraved on 
; hundreds of grateftil hearts, whose sufferings 
i she had sought out and relieved, and whose 
| bowed heads she had lifted up by that powerful 
: compound lever—consolation and cash. 

Here endeth my story. Solomon wrote its 
: moral three thousand years ago. 

“The hope of the righteous shall be gladness: 
[but the expectation of the wicked shall perish.” 


SONNET—FROM TIECK. 

BT DANIEL H. HOWARD. 


Know that I am an angel, mortal child! 

Whose face brings gladness to the greenwood wild. 
For in the light of morning sounds my wing, 

And nightingales to me their welcome bring. 

1 kiss his lips, to whom the world appears 
A poem of sound divine: a tale he hears 
From woods and waters, fields and azure skies, 


While in his heart flow streams of Paradise. 

Ho sees eternal, never-failing love 
Riding in triumph o’er the waves; above, 

The veil of mystery from the realm of sound 
He lifts—and Heaven the gladness echoes round, 
Which silenco breaks; the joyful notes then fly, 
And mortals hear what angels sing on high. 
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OUR DICTIONARY OF NEEDLEWORK. 

NO. II.—CROCHET. 

BT MBS. JAMB W11TIB. 

Implements fob Cbochbt. — A needle of ivory, 5 Shobt Double Crochet. —Having one loop 


bone, or steel, with a hook at the end; whatever s 
the material, the hook should be rounded at the x 
end, and quite free from sharpness. \ 

Position of thb Hands in Crochet. —The $ 
crochet-hook is held lightly in the right hand, $ 
between the thumb and the forefinger. The hook ^ 
should be kept in a horizontal position, never \ 
twisted round in the fingers. The work is held l 
olose to the last stitch, between the thumb and \ 
forefinger of the left hand; the thread, croesing $ 
the fore and middle fingers of that hand, is held j; 
firmly between the latter and the third, and a s 
space of about an inch is maintained between the $ 
fore and socond fingers. A very slight motion X 
of the left wrist, by which the second and third $ 
fingers are drawn back, suffices to lay the thread £ 
over the hook, and then a movement of the thumb ^ 
and forefinger toward the middle one forms the v 
thread so laid into a new chain-stitch. Thus, $ 
the chain-stitch is made without any movement ^ 
of the right hand, which not only gives a much $ 
more elegant appearance to the hands, but also X 
enables the lady to work much faster than she j: 
would if both hands were constantly,moving. > 
Chain-Stitch. —Make a slip-knot at the end \ 
of the cotton, insert the hook in it; place your S 
hands in the position already described, and make \ 
the requisite number of stitches as directed. ^ 
Double Chain-Stitch. —This is a stronger j 
and firmer chain-stitch than the ordinary one; > 
and os it resembles braid, is sometimes termed \ 
braid-stitch. When you have done two ordinary s 
cliain-stitchcs, besides the one on the needle, in- J 
eert the hook in the first of those two, draw the < 
thread at once through them both: then con- $ 
tinue to insert the hook in the stitch jnst finished, 5 
as well as the loop on it already, and draw the < 
thread through both. \ 

Slip-Stitch. —Insert the hook in a stitch, \ 
(having already one loop on it,) and draw the \ 
thread through both. This stitch is frequently 
used to pass from one part to another of a round, J 
as by it there is hardly any depth added. s 

Single Crochet. —Having one loop on the l 
hook, insert the latter in a stitch or chain, and < 
draw the thread through in a loop. You have now s 
two on the hook. Draw the thread through both, s 
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on the hook already, pass the thread round it, 
and insert it in the stitch to be worked. Draw- 
the thread through. You have now two loops 
on the needle, besides the thread passing round 
it, which we may call another. Draw the thread 
through all three at once. 

Double Crochet. —Begin as for the last ; but 
when you have the three on the needle, draw 
the thread through two only. This leaves one 
besides the newly formed one. Draw the thread 
through both. 

Short Treble Crochet. —Pass the thread 
twice round the needle, before inserting it in 
the stitch. Draw the thread through, which is 
equivalent to four loops on the hook. Draw the 
thread through two; which leaves two, and the 
new one. Draw the thread through all three 
together. 

Treble Crochet. —Work as for the last, until 
you have four loops on the hook. Draw the 
thread, then, through two only at a time, so that 
it will take a treble movement to get them all off 
the needle. 

Long Treble Crochet. —rass the thread 
three times, bofore drawing it through the stitch, 
thus having five loops on the needle. Draw the 
thread through two at a time, uutil all are taken 
off. This will require four movements. 

Square Crochet. —Square crochet is either 
open or close. Close consists of three consecu¬ 
tive double crochet stitches. For an open square, 
do one double crochet, two chain, miss two. Thus 
either takes up three stitches, so that' the foun¬ 
dation chain for any piece of square crochet may¬ 
be reckoned by multiplying by three, and allow¬ 
ing one stitch over. A piece of fifty squares 
would require a hundred and fifty-one founda¬ 
tion chain. 

Lono Square Crochet. —By this method any 
ordinary square crochet pattern may be done on 
an increased scale. Allow four chain for the foun¬ 
dation of every square, with one extra. Then a 
close square will be four treble crochet Btitches: 
an open square, one treble crochet stitch, three 
chain, miss throe. 

To Contract an Edge.— This may be done 
while working double crochet, treble crochet, or 
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long treble. In any one of these, do half the 
eemplete stitch, but instead of completing it, 
twist the thread round the needle again, until, 
on bringing it through the next stitch, you will 
hare as many as before. Finish the stitch in the 
ordinary way; by. this means you hare worked 
two stitches at the bottom, and one only at the 
top. This stitch is frequently used in forming 
‘ Rowers. 

To Enlarge ah Edoh.—T his is also chiefly 
done when imitating natural flowers. It may 
oecur with a double, treble, or long treble stitch. 
In either case work the next shortest stitch to it, 
en the side instead of on the chain-stitch. Sup¬ 
pose there is a long treble stitoh, and you wish 
to increase the edge. Do a treble crochet stitch, 
inserting your hook in the side of the long treble: 
then a double crochet on the side of the treble, 
and a single on the double. Thus, with one 
stitch only on the chain, or last row, you would 
have four at the edge. This is much smoother 
and flatter than working four stitches in one. 

To Join a Thread. —Always manage to do 
this in any but chain-stitches. 

Ribbed Crochet. —This is always worked 
backward and forward; and is produced by in¬ 
serting the hook in the back of the chain, instead 
of the front, as is usuaI. Finish a stitch with 
the new thread, leaving a short end of both, of it 
and the old one, which hold in as you work. 

To Wore with Several Colors. —This is 
always in single crochet. Hold in those threads 
not in use, at the back of your work, occasion¬ 
ally working over them, so that the loops may 


$ and bring opt the loop of wool, under tbs oord. 
| Finish the stitch over the oord. 

I To Work dv Both Sides or a Chain. —Along 
| the top of every line of crochet is the appearance 
| of a chain, or succession of tambour stitches. 
| Usually, the hook is inserted in the front one 
* only of these; but occasionally in both, whsrd 
| strength is likely to be required. 

| To Work Under a Chain. —The hook is in- 

I ' serted under, instead of in a stitch: it will then 
slip backward and forward. 

Crochet with Beads. —This is so common 
now, for jeweled d’Oyleys, mats, and other 
£ articles in cotton work, as well as for those in 
\ silk and metal beads, that directions for these 

I will certainly be acceptable. 

It must be remembered that beads are dropped 
on what is always considered the wrong side of 
a piece of crochet. In working from an engrav- 
^ ing, therefore, work from left to right. 

( Beads may be placed on any kind of stitch. A 
chain-stitch will require one; a single crochet, 
the same; a double crochet, two; a treble crochet, 
three; a long treble, four. All are put on after 
bringing the thread through the stitch. In s c, 
$ d c, t c, 1 t c, a bead is put on with each move- 
^ ment. 

I To Increase in Jeweled d’Oyleys, &c. —Do 
one chain-stitch where an increase is required, 
instead of two s o in one. Thus you avoid a 
hole, always produced by the other method, in 
sc. In these d’Oyleys, the pattern is made in 
beads, on a cotton ground. As it is requisite 
> that the beads should set very flat, an^ increase 


not be too long. When a new color is to be in¬ 
troduced, finish the old stitoh with it. Thus, if 
two scarlet three green were ordered, you would 
work one complete scarlet. Begin the next stitch 
with the same; but Instead of using scarlet to 
draw through two loops on your hook, to com¬ 
plete the stitch, you would draw green through. 
So if only one stitch of a color is ordered, you 
do not do the perfect stitoh, but you finish one, 
and begin the next with it. Sometimes in work¬ 
ing over cord in several colors it is desirable to 
have the part covering the oord in one color, and 
the upper or ehain-like part in another. To do 
this, begin thy stitch with one color, and finish 
with another. The upper half of the stitch is 
always of the old color. Thus three and a half 
green one and a half white, would be three per¬ 
fect green; then begin the fourth stitch white, 
but finish it in green. The fifth stitch all 
white. 

To Work Over Conn. —Frequently done in 
making mats, baskets, &c. Hold the cord along 
the top of the work, insert the hook an usual, 


I must always be in the cotton stitches. 

To Choose Cotton and Beads which will 
Work Well Together. —The cotton should be 
s as thick as it is at all easy to get the beads over, 
s If they run on too easily, the work will not look 
| well. , 

\ To Mark the Commencement or a Bound in 
5 d’Oyleys, and Similar Articles. —Take a bit 
$ of colored thread if the ground be white, or vice 
% versa , and draw one end of it through the last 
^ stitch of the first round, as you form it. Con- 
\ tinue to draw it through the front part of the 
< chain of the last stitch of every round. By doing 
$ this from the beginning, the plan is easily kept: 
| otherwise it qrill be found a constant trouble to 

1 1 mark the stitch terminating the round, although 
$ the accuracy of the pattern depends on it. 

The Simplest Wat or Counting a Founda¬ 
tion Chain which is afterward to be worked 
| in set PATTBBNs.-r-In8tead of counting the en- 
l tire length of stitches, which is both troublesome 
< and confusing, oount in the number required for 
< a single pattern, and then begin Over again. 
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Thus, if each pattern requires twenty-five chains, 
count so far, and then begin again: this will 
ensure your having the proper number to com¬ 
plete patterns. 

Drawing Paper —Used for taking off patterns 
should be, not the tissue paper, but very thin 
bank post, or tracing paper—a paper rendered 
transparent with oil. It may be purchased of 
any artist’s col or man. 

CONTRACTIONS IN CROCHET, 
ch. Chain-stitch. 

dch. Double chain-stitch, or braid-stitoh. 

si. Slip-stitch. 

so. Single crochet. 

sdc. Short double crochet. 

dc. Double crochet. # 

etc. Short treble crochet. 

to. Treble orochet. 

lie. Long treble crochet. 

m. Miss. 


To Increase the Size ov an Engraved Pat¬ 
tern. —It is frequently necessary to give, in the 
Magazine, a design which cannot be engraved of 
the full size. This causes some trouble to those 
who cannot readily enlarge >a pattern for them¬ 
selves. 

But the method of doing it is, x however, very 
simple. Take a piece of paper, the full size re¬ 
quired for the article, and rule lines across it, at 
equal distances, t hroughout the length and width. 
Rule the same number of lines, also at equal dis¬ 
tances, on the reduced pattern. The squares will 
of course be much smaller. It will be easy, with 
this aid to the eye, to get every scroll and flower 
in a square of the small pattern into the same 
space of the large one. When half of a collar or 
any other article is marked, if the other half 
corresponds with it—as it usually does, it ought 
to be transferred to tracing paper, by means of 
which the other half may be taken. 


VARIETIES IN EMBROIDERY. 




HOTIAia FOR MARKING. 
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THE CANARY BIRD. NO. I. 


BT W. KIDD. 



Ik order to secure longevity for your birds, be 
careful in the selection of your cages. Herein 
lies the grand secret. The cages generally in use 
are altogether ill-adapted to comfort; being open 
to the air at every point, and admitting a suc¬ 
cession of draughts from morning till night 
Hence the cause of so much sickness, and of so 
many deaths. Birds so attended to speedily be¬ 
come asthmatic, and seldom live for any great 
length of time, as daily experience shovis. 

Above all things, studiously avoid the circular, 
open-barred brass cages, with sliding doors, now 
so much in vogue. We mean those resembling 
a parrot’s cage, on a reduced scale. They are 
frightful instruments of destruction; bringing 
full many an innocent songster prematurely to 
his place of final rest The brass, we need hardly 
observe, when water lodges on it, presents ver¬ 
digris; and this, when tasted, produces some¬ 
times a lingering, sometimes sudden death. All 
manner of 44 cheap” cages, too, must be discarded 
as inadmissible. They are made of dry deal, 
and invariably harbor vermin. Of these latter, 
we shall ere long have to tell a pretty tale. Ab 
a rule, buy no cages whatever excepting those 
made of mahogany. 

The proper description of tenement for a 
canary is a mahogany cage, thirteen inches long, 
eleven inches high, and eight inches deep. The 
top, back, and one of the sides, should be of 
wood; the other side should be of stout wire- 


t at the same time exclude a thorough draught. 
* Just Above this wire-work should be a glass or 
1 wooden slide, running in a groove. It might 

{ then be withdrawn or not, as occasion might re¬ 
quire. The cage inside should be painted white. 
I Thi9, if your bird were of a fine bright orange 
\ cplor, would show him off to advantage. 

^ A long, square, but narrow porch should run 
; from end to end, about the centre of the cage; 
;l and a second, of a similar kind, directly behind 
I; the two tin pans inserted at the front of the cage 
ji (one on either side) to hold the seed. In the 
: middle of the wire-work, at the front, let there 
be a hole sufficiently large to admit the bird’s 
; head while drinking. Never use glasses or foun- 
| tains for holding water; but receptacles of tin, 

; suspended by bent wires. Glasses and glass 
j; fountains are apt to get displaced; and many a 
;i prisoner dies for want of water thus unthink¬ 
ingly removed beyond his reach. By having 
these two perches only, the bird’s feet will be 
: kept clean, (a point we must insist upon;) and 
he will have plenty of room for exercise, without 
: injuring his plumage. 

A bird thus lodged may be placed anywhere, 

; or hung out of any window. He will never know 
what fear is, and he will be steady to his song. 

: It is quite a mistake (irrespective of its being 
: cruel) to place any bird in an open cage, if you 
; wish him to sing well. By allowing him to gaze 
| about, his attention becomes distraught, and his 
^thoughts are divided. 

| Nor is due attention to the proper sizes of 
$ your cages the only thing required. The birds’ 
\ perches must be well arranged, and so fixed as 
s not to interfere one with the other. By no other 
\ method can you keep them, and consequently 
$ your birds’ feet, clean. The water, too, must 
£ be changed in summer twice daily; and the seed 
s looked to every morning. The gravelly sand, 

\ also, must be changed thrice weekly, and the 
s birds’ claws kept neatly cut. 

\ In the matter of food, we should recommend 
\ a constant variety, in addition to the regular 

I diet—such as egg, boiled hard; lettuce, chick- 
weed, groundsel, &c.; but no loaf sugar. 

Au reste —let your good sense be in active 
$ exercise day by day. Observation will tell you 


work (also the front,) so as to admit the air, and 


J what your birds like, and what deranges their 
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stomach. They are easily pleased, and as readily t pan, fitted in a sly oorner of the cage, and the 
tamed. If you study them, they will study you. 5 treat will have a double charm. These innocent 


The most proper food is canary, flax, and a 
small quantity of rape-seed. All these should 
be old, and of the yery best quality. It is miser¬ 
able economy to purchase “cheap” seed. It 
will assuredly injure, if it do not kill your birds. 
Every morning the seed should be carefully ex¬ 
amined, the husk removed, and the tins replen¬ 
ished. The bottoms of your cages should be 
well cleansed, thrice weekly; and be kept well 
covered with red gravelly sand. It is also de¬ 
sirable to have a small quantity of old mortar, 
well bruised, mixed with it. In addition to the 
water supplied in the tin, it is always expedient 
to have a square earthenware bath, fitted in a 
mahogany frame, ready for daily use. These 
are so made as to be easily suspended on the 
doors of the cages, when the latter are opened. 
They are over-arched with wire, to prevent the 
birds escaping; and are obtainable of almost 
any dealer Never let a day pass in the summer 
season without administering the bath. It is a 
grand secret of health, and assists wonderfully 
in keeping your birds in fine feather. In the 
winter and early spring, forbid its use alto¬ 
gether. 

To make your pets familiar, give them every 
now and then a small quantity of yolk of egg, 
boiled hard; and a small quantity of “Clifford's 
German Taste,” mixed with a stale sponge-oake. 
Put >this, lovingly, into a little “exclusive” tin 


! little creatures love to flirt with any nice pick¬ 
ings thus mysteriously conveyed to them; and 
^ thqy will keep on chattering to you in a lan- 
| guage of their own, for many minutes, while 
| viewing the operations in which you are actively 
| engaged for their particular benefit. 

\ When hanging your birds out in the garden, 
\ or at an open window, avoid as much as possible 
l exposing them to the intense heat of a scorching 
| sun. Although protected from its baneful in- 
< fluence by the covered roof of their cages, to a 
l certain extent, they yet run a considerable risk 
\ of being killed by a coup de toleil —the fate of 
\ many a noble songster. The bough of a tree, 
| well covered with foliage, is what they delight 

I in. This should be allowed to depend from the 
top of their cages. So protected, they will not 
be annoyed either by the sight of a cat or dog, 
or any other noxious animal—indeed, they will 
be strangers to fear of any kind. 

Neglect these precautions — the “conse- 

1 V quences” will make you wise too late. No 
person can juBtly affirm that we do not illustrate 
all we say. 



INSERTIONS, EDGINGS, &C. 
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FERN-CASE WITH AVIARY. 


BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 



Wi described, in our Inst number, how to 
make small and economical fern-cases. We now 
give an illustration of a larger and more expen¬ 
sive one; and combined with an aviary. A very 
agreeable effect may by this means be produced, 
for the canaries or other small birds have the 
appearance of being surrounded, as it were, by 
a miniature forest, among the graceful foliage 
of which their flitting movements and cheerful 
song are productive of. a very novel and pleasing 
effect. 

Vol. xxxm.—10 


The scale of the present design is three feet 
long, the space reserved for plants extending ten 
inches on either side of the cage, or aviary, 
which is sixteen inches wide. The height, to 
the commencement of the sloping roof, is eigh¬ 
teen inches; and the height to the point where 
the sloping glass roof meets the wire-work of the 
cage, nine inches more, making the total height 
twenty-seven inches, the wire-work rising about 
six inches above. The square flat upon whioh 
the bottom of the cage rests is raised twelve 
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TO MAKE A ROSE OF WOOD SHAVINGS. 


inches above the general basement of the case, J lower part of the cage, a few small perforations 
toward which the surface, composed of soil and \ might be made in the bottom, corresponding 
rock-like stones, is made to slope picturesquely. I with similar openings made through the stage 
The only peculiarity in the structure of the cage \ or level on which it stands, 
is, that the four sides are of glass, the top only \ With reference to the ventilation of fern-cases 
being wire. The little spiral ornaments, &c., next > generally, we may here say that it .is certainly 
to the cage, form in fact part of it, the project- | desirable to open the fern-case occasionally to 
ing ledge or cornice to which they are attached j admit a fresh supply of air, whenever the sur- 
protrading sufficiently to fit tightly and accu- $ rounding atmosphere is in a genial state. It 
rately over the final rim of the glass-case, and £ will be observed, however, that this will have 
bo perfectly uniting in appearance the aviary \ the effect of causing the moisture to evaporate, 
with the fern-case. It will be seen at once that \ and occasional watering will accordingly be re- 
a cage thus constructed will, wh^ let in at the $ quired to renew it, whereas in constantly closed 
square opening at the top of the case, and s cases the addition of fresh moisture is only re¬ 
allowed to rest on the raised 6tage prepared \ quisite at very long intervals. On the nice 
for it, produce precisely the effect represented $ observance of the fitting time for the admission 
in the design. The dimensions of the cage are— % of air, and the desirable quantity and frequency 
externally, sixteen inches long by twelve wide, 5 of a fresh supply of moisture, will materially 
and fifteen high, immediately beneath the cor- $ depend the success with which ferns and other 
nice—the wire-work dome rising about six inches ^ plants may be cultivated in a case of this de¬ 
higher, and making its total height about eigh- | scription. The few touches of gay color which 
teen inches. If it should be found that the air $ are derived from blossoming plants add mate- 
does not circulate with sufficient freedom in the t rially to the general effect. 


TO MAKE A ROSE OF WOOD SHAVINGS. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


Cut out fourteen petals same as No. 8, and \ 
eighteen of No. 2; then twenty of the larger size. \ 



Cut them on the length of the shaving, and curl 
them slightly at the edge with the scissors; then 
form a loop of wire as at No. 6, and having 
twisted a strip of shaving round it, oommenoe 
to tie on the petals with some strong thread. 
Tie on the fourteen small ones; then the next 


size, and so on till the flower is complete. Cut 
the rose leaves also on the length, and vein them 
with the scissors, holding the points a little 
apart, so as to give the vein a raised look. Gum 
them on the wire stalk, which form same as de¬ 
sign No. 7. Be careful to bind the spray neatly 



to the main branch with a slight strip of tne 
shaving, and fasten off by a little gam at the 
end. 
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PEACOCK'S FEATHER FIRE-SCREEN. 


BT MRS, JANE WIAT1R, 



<fb» design is given for a Circular Fire-screen, ? 
the cater part being composed of the peacock’s \ 
feathers, the round in the centre of needle-f 
vork. In this last mentioned part, the outline \ 
of the pattern is put in with either gold or steel S 
beads, the inner portions being filled up with \ 
white transparent beads. The ground is to be ^ 
done in the richest tint of dark-green Berlin wool' 


that can be procured, this color setting off the 
bead-work to advantage and harmonizing the 
best with the surrounding feathers. When this 
portion of the work is completed, it is to be well 
stretched over a strong cardboard, and the little 
bead-border worked on in loops all round, accord¬ 
ing to our illustration: this is to be done either 
in the gold or the steel beads, whichever may be 
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8N00D FOE CONCERT OR OPERA. 


selected for the outline of the design. The frame $ same order, and with the same curve as we have 
of the screen should be either gilt or carved | already described, the only difference being that 
wood. The back-ground of the screen is to be ^ as this article is so much smaller than the Fire- 
covered with dark-green silk, and the place for \ screen, all the ends of the feathers are brought 
the needlework being traced out in the centre, $ together in the centre, which is covered with a 
the feathers are to be arranged in a graceful $ handsome rosette of gilt or lacquered metal, 
curve all round. If the feathers are perfect, \ These form very pretty drawing-room decora- 
more of them should be shown; if imperfect, a \ tions, but the feathers not being covered have a 
shorter length. Our illustration will explain the £ tendency to harbor dust, which impairs their 
proper arrangement, which, however, is open to $ beauty and shortens their durability, 
the following modifications. If the feather is i Our other suggestion has not this disadvan- 
perfect a considerable length, the curve must be £ tage. On the contrary, its execution might pro- 
increased, care always being taken that its splen- > duce a family heir-loom. It is working the body 
did eye should be brought to range round the * of the peacock in the richest tints, and closest 
margin as a border. This curve improves the s imitation of nature, and placing the natural 
effect of the work. Regularity is also essential. | feathers in the way of th&r own splendid dis- 
The feathers having been thus arranged, the \ play, spread out behind, so as to form the whole 
centre of needlework is to be affixed. The glass f bird. We are aware that this requires a skilful 
protects the whole from injury, and the screen \ and experienced hand, but at most of our Berlin 
has an elegance which fits it for any parlor. \ worsted stores patterns for working peacocks 
While on this subject, being desirous of making < can be purchased. Flowers scattered on the 
our suggestions as complete as possible, we will $ ground, the whole being done in the Ch&lon 
mention two other modes of employing the pea- i style, would make not only a picture, but some- 
cock's feathers. The first is forming them into \ tiding still finer, and being handsomely framed 
circular hand-screens. They are arranged in the > and glazed, would be strikingly ornamental. 


SNOOD FOR CONCERT OR OPERA. 


BY MI8S LAMBERT. 



This is prettiest in double German wool, but 
three-thread fleecy may be used. 

Oast on seventy-four stitches, white. 

Pearl one row, ^ 

Knit one row, j w l * e * 


j Pearl one row, colored. 

S Bring the wool before the needle, and knit two 
^ stitches together. 

rcarl one row, j wMte 

\ Knit one row, J 

Pearl one row, 1 wMte 

\ Knit one row, J 

$ The above forms the border. 

\ First Division— Colored. —Pearl one row. 

£ Knit one row, decreasing one stitch at each 
^ end. 

\ Knit one row. 

n Knit a fancy row, by taking two stitches to- 

i gether, keeping the wool before the needle. 

Second— White .—Pearl one row, decreasing 
$ one stitch at each end. 

i Knit one row, decreasing two stitches at each 

I end. 

Knit one row, decreasing one stitch at each 
^ end. 

s Knit a fancy row as before. 

| Third — Colored. —Pearl one row, decreasing 

\ one stitch at each end. 

\ Knit one row, decreasing one stitch at each 
end. 
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Knit one row, without decreasing. 

Knit a fancy row as before. 

Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh. —The third 
division to be repeated, alternately with white 
and colored wool. 

Eighth — White. —Ninth — Colored .—In these 
two last divisions, only two stitches are to be 
decreased in each; this is to be done in the row 
after the pearl, decreasing one stitch at each 
end. 


N. B.—There should be forty stitches left on 
; the needle in the last row.* 

Pick up thirty stitches on eaoh side, and make 

I the borders at the sides and back like the first. 
Make up the cap by turning in the border to 
the fancy row, and hem it all round: it is to be 
tied behind, and under the chin, with ribbons or 
plaited wool, with tassels of the same. 

5 *If the pin* are small, commence with eighty stitches; 
i then, there should be forty-six stitches on the needle instead 
» of forty. 


BANDEAU FOR THE HAIR IN VELVET AND BEADS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


This pretty little bandeau, consists simply of 5 
a velvet ornamented with beads, those which \ 
are pendent being left slightly loose on the j 
thread, so as to change with any motion of > 
their wearer. The velvet should be double. The \ 
beads ought to be chosen according to the dress 5 
which they are to accompany. The imitation \ 
pearl is especially pretty, next to which gold ' 


may be classed. Coral is also very suitable, and 
black may be worn on any occasion. If gold is 
selected, it must be understood that the light 
bead which ip merely lined with gold, in the 
same way as the quicksilver bead, is meant. 
These do not tarnish, and are more agreeable to 
wear, as their weight is foo inconsiderable to 
occasion any inconvenience. 


PATTERNS IN EMBROIDERY. 
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NIGHT DRESS AND GIRL’S APRON 


BY 1XILY H. MAY. 


We give, this month, two diagrams for oar $ No. 1. Half the front, 

popular department, “How To Make One’s Own ? No. 2. One side-body of front. 

Dresses.” The first is the body of a night dress: \ No. 3. Half the back, 

the second a silk apron for a little girl. Both J No. 4. One side-body of back, 

are easily mode. > s No. 5. Sleeve. 
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The front is to be joined to the side-body from ^ with a cuff or ruffle. A worked ruffle is to be 
A A to B B. The bock to be joined from C C to b set on, like bretelles, across the shoulders, from 
D D. The sleeve is to be inserted plain from E \ A A to B B and C C to D D. The back is to be 
E to F F, between the front side-body and the > slightly gathered frrom D to H. A full skirt is 
back side-body, which brings the sleeve nearly \ to be set on to the waist. Finish with a ruffled 
to the bottom of the waist. The bottom of the \ collar to match the bretelles, or with a plain 
sleeve is to be gathered, and put on to a band, * collar trimmed with edging. 

girl’s silk apron. 



No. 1. Half the skirt. ^ be finished with a cord. The lappets are to be 

No. 2. One of the front lappets. ^ joined on the shoulders, on the lines marked 

No. 8. One of the back lappets. > * * * *. The lappets are to be finished with a 

The skirt is to be made bias. From A to X is $ row of lace, or bias ruffle, on the dotted lines, 
the front of the skirt The front lappet is to be $ The ruffle should be wider on the top of the 
joined at A to the skirt at A; and the back lap- s shoulder, narrowing toward the bottom back and 
pet is to be joined at B to the skirt at B. The \ front, 
intermediate space is without any body, but to l 


VARIETIES. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. s Study life, therefore, closely. Do not be so foolish as to 

A Word op Criticism. —Young writers frequently request \ think that yon can draw character by intuition. The mo- 
ns, if their articles are returned, to perform the friendly > tires, which govern even the best of persons, are mixed; 
office of a critic, by pointing out wherein their stylo or mat* \ remember this, and beware of absurd bits of perfection. If 
ter is deficient. But the multiform demands on an editor’s i yon idealize, Idealize as Raphael did in art, with reality for 
time, especially the editor of a Magazine with the circulation J your starting point. Dickens has done this in “Little Nell,” 
of “Peterson,” utterly forbid a compliance. If we wero to s and generally throughout his works. 

accede to the request, in one case, wo ought, In fairness, to $ After you have written a story, put it by till you have 
do it in all; and to do it in all would monopolize nearly the ' quite forgot it. If you think it good, on a reperusal, it may 
whole of our time. We have thought it best, therefore, to s be fit to print, provided yon cut it down one half. Byron, you 
throw out a few hints, in this public way, as to what we \ are aware, first wrote a hundred verses, and then condensed 
think most desirable in Magazine writing. > them into twenty. Goldsmith thought he did a good day’s 

“Whatever is worth doing at all,” says an old proverb, “is v work when he was able to finish a dozen lines of “The 
worth doing well.” If you wish to be an author, resolve to \ Traveller.” Bulwor recopied his earlier novels twice. This 
be a first-rate one, or at least to try for it; and if you cannot \ is hard work, you wilL say. But nobody, wo repeat, ever 
do this, abandon it at once. It will take much hard work, rose to eminence, in anything, much lees in literature, with- 
and more patience, to win success, even if you have abilities; out hard work. If you expect to succeed, without working, 
for writing does not come by intuition, but is an art, which : or without serving a severe apprenticeship, you had better 
hAs to be acquired by slow aud laborious study. Every great ; abandon all thoughts of writing, 
author, from Shakspeare down, has served a long apprentice-;: —— 

ship, before he became a master. “Lear,” “Macbeth,” and A Winter Landscape. —One of our contributors writes as 
“Othello” were the work of the mighty dramatist’s matured 'I follows:—“No snow, not a spot of it, is to bo seen on the 
powers. The third and fourth cantos of “Childo Harold” < hills or in the valloy. Our active little Winnipisiogee, lets 
we as far above the first two, as these are superior to the ? the firost-king do what he pleases with his reefs of icicles and 
general trash of Byron’s imitators. Yet, in the face of this s his ornaments upon the bordering shrubs and grasses; but 
fact, we often receive articles, written by persons who can- < as long as possible keeps off the icy covering from its own 
not even spell, but who talk of themselves as if they were $ bosom. The boys go along the banks, bunting for skating- 
alreody worthy of a leading position in literature; and every S places, here and there, in a cove, finding none. But Webster 
month, we reject scores of erode stories, or poems so called, 5 Lake, a mile or so above the village is one sheet of ice. Skat- 
the work of aspirants who do not understand the first prin- $ ing parties go up there, and fishing parties also. I have been 
ciples of the art of composition. Up on a cold winter day, when a big firo was burning out on 

As preliminary to everything else, cultivate style. Frank- \ the middle of tine Lake, and we rode out to it in our sleigh, 
lin’s method of doing this was excellent. He took a paper l to warm ourselves, to see buffalo coats and dinner-pailfl 
from the Spectator, put it into other words, laid by his com- \ heaped together, to see the little red ensigns distributed over 
position for a few days, and when he had forgotten the ori- s tho Lake, and men, with tlicir arms hugged up from the 
ginal phraseology, endeavored to re-write it in Addison’s > cold, going from ensign to ensign, wherever it was seen to 
language. By this process he acquired that pnrity of style \ have been pulled down by luckless pickerel underneath, 
for which he was famous. Young writers, generally, run % Here many pleasant sights and worth remembering, thank 
into bombast. Nothing will cure this quicker than the $ God, I’ve seen, both in the summer and in the winter.” Bo- 
study of Addison, Swift, and othes classic writers. A good \ fore this, there has been snow enough, in old New Ilamp- 
model, also, is the authorized version of the Bible: it is idio* < shire, and these brilliant winter scenes been changed for 
nmtic, terse, and Tull of Anglo-Saxon derivatives. Avoid the 5 others; but others hardly less beautiful, 
temptation to insert what you think a fine scntenco. Nine s - -Vfc 

times out of ten, the simplest way of saying a thing is the ^ Wiiat We Value.— It is an old saying that a single word 
best. Fine writing has ruined many an aspirant for litera- \ of praise, from on intelligent critic, is worth more than whole 
ture. Miss Bnrney wrote her “Evelina” in lucid Anglo -) pages of eulogium from others less capable of judging. On 
Saxon, and it remains, to this day, ono of tho most charming < this account we may bo pardoned for prizing the following, 
fictions in the language; but she afterward fell into a stilted > which Major Frcas, the veteran editor—ladies! he is not 
style, which has caused “Cecilia,” and still more its sue- ^ veteran os a man, but still as good-lookiug as ever—has said 
censor, to be almost wholly neglected. One of Thackeray’s jj of ns:—“Few editors and publishers in tho United States 
chief merits is his clear, transparent style, through which equal Mr. C. J. Peterson, the talented conductor of ‘ Peter- 
you see the thought without thinking of tho modium, as you \ son’s Magazine.’ He has, now for a long Rcries of years, 
sec a pebble at the bottom of a pellucid pool. steadily pursued tho oveu tenor of his way—neither allowing 

If you are writing a story, avoid, as a general rule, descrip- £ himself to be led to the right nor to the left—after the but- 
tion. Did you never hear a reader say, “I always skip the § terfly experiments and follies of tho day—and he has seen 
scenery?” Keep up a brisk succession of incident. Charles < the wisdom of liia conrse. Mr. P. is a writer of great force 
Roado is a model in this respect. His “Pog Woffington” f and originality himself, and is an excellent judge of the 
does not let you up for n moment. The old writers, Fielding \ capabilities of others, who contribute to tho pages of his 
himself not excepted, though they are usually praised for s Magazine.” 
their characters, had more incident, generally, than even I; 

the best of our modern novelists. Nearly the only merit of jj A Correction. —The poem of “ Allen Clyde,” in the January 
Dumas is the quick, stirring action of his fictions. Of course, I; number, was written by F. H. Stauffer, and not by Dr. Ilazel- 
your incidents must be probable, or you fail. Be natural, in ^ tine: and “I Would Not Call Thee Mine,” attributed to Mr. 
short, in everything. When your people talk, let them talk ^ Stauffer, is tho production of tho doctor. The mistake arose 
as in reAl life; and let them act also In the same manner. J from a transposition by the printer. 
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How Sbau. Daughters bs Educated?— It is often a ques- s be at once a protection against the ricions and an attraction 
tkm, with thonghtfnl women, how they shall educate their ^ to the pure. Where there is a necessity for the daughter 
daughters. Especially is this the case with widows, who s earning her livelihood, by the practice of some trade, by 
have no fortune, nor any prospect of any, which would s waiting in a store, or by other employments of a similar 
enable them to leave their children comparatively in do- ^ character, the aim should be so to educate the child, that 
pendent. Compelled to labor for their dally bread, they ask 5 while she should be self-reliant, she should not be the less 
themselves continually, “How shall I smooth for my child } feminine, while she should think and act for herself, she 
the thorny path I am treading myself?” Their own expert -} should not become mannish, or, as the world calls it, 
ence has taught them how cruel society is to the women who ^ “strong-minded!” 
labor for their livelihood; how unjustly such women are s ““““ 

ostracised; and how unequal, consequently, are their chances $ “Jacob’s Ladder.”— The following stanzas are from a re¬ 
fer obtaining a comfortable settlement in life by marriage, s cent prize poem, delivered at the University of Oxford, Eng- 
The case is the harder, i£ as the phrase goes, “they have s land, by the Rev. William Alexander. We need not commend 
seen better times.” There can be but one reply to this j their purity and beauty. 


question. Every girl, no matter how poor, ought to be edu- \ 
cated, with the conviction in her mother's mind, that the Ij 
chances are, she will become a wife and mother, however ^ 
poor she may be. \ 

For this destiny, therefore, she should be trained. IIow- s 
ever necessary it may be that she should support herself $ 
the duties she will probably be called on to perform eventu- $ 
ally should never be disregarded. Society Is full of wives, i 
who, having been intended for teachers, dressmakers, Ac., \ 
and having capably discharged the calls of their profession, s 
have, after marriage, proved utterly incompetent for their i 
new vocation. Many a husband, in consequence of being i 
united to such a woman, has been driven into evil courses. ^ 
If a home Is untidy, or otherwise disagreeable, a man of ^ 
loose principles, or unusual selfishness, is very apt to seek £ 
amusement elsewhere. There is a popular notion, that ^ 
housekeeping need not be taught to a girl, for that every i 
wife, after all, must learn such things by her own experi- > 
ence. Nothing can be more absurd. Does a man put off ^ 
learning a business till it is time for him to start for him- s 
•elf? Even where a daughter bos to learn some trade, by ' 


Ah! many a time we look on starlit nights 
Up to the sky as Jacob did of old. 

Long lookiug up to the eternal lights, 

To spell their lines in gold. 

But nevermore, as to the Hobrew boy, 

Each on his w ay the angels walk abroad. 

And nevermore we hear, with awfol joy, 

The audible voice of God. 

Yet. to pure eyes, the ladder still is set, 

And angel visitants still come and go. 

Many bright messengers are moving yet, 

From the dark world below. 

Thoughts, that are red-crossed Faith’s outspreading wings, 
Prayers of the church, are keeping time and tryst— 
Heart-wishes, making l>ee-like murmurings, 

Their flowers, the Eucharist— 

Spirits elect, through suffering rendered meet 
For those high mansions—from the nureery door 
Bright babes that climb up with their clay-cold feet 
Unto the golden door. 

These are the messengers, forever wending 
From earth to Heaven, that faith alone may scan, 

These are the angels of our God, ascending 
Upon the Sou of Man. 


which to support herself while single, she should be taught 
the dotiee of . wife, bec*o» the chance, are that .be will, 5 « XlIE LmlI PlLGI1I1! ."_Thl« excellent little monthly for 
some day, be married. S children, edited by one of the moat popular of American 

Nor is housekeeping the Alpha and Omega of these duties, s writers, Grace Greenwood, makes its appearance, for the 
Deeper than it lie other qualities, quite as indispensable, aud ^ new year, with a beautiful holiday number. At fifty cents, 
which are still ufor© necessary to a husband’s happiness, or % per annum, we know no cheaper, or better, Magazine of its 
even a wife’s. It would consume too much space for us to < kind. The editor carefully reads and revises every line that 
enumerate them all, but we may sum them up by saying $ goes into her charming periodical. She is assisted, more- 
that daughters should be taught to be womanly. The tend- s over, by such contributors as Mary Howitt, Eliza Sproat 
ency of that education which disciplines a girl to depend on s Randolph, Mrs. Jordan and Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer. 
herself entirely, or “to battle with the world,” according to $ Where is there a serial-for juveniles which offers even equal 
the popular term, is to render her, so far forth, less feml- s attractions? The terms to clubs are five copies for $2,00, or 
nine; and if nature did not do so much to counteract this ; fourteen copies for $5,00; and in the latter case, an extra copy 
proclivity, If women generally were not, because of their n is given to the person getting up the club. Address L. K. 
physical, moral and mental organization, womanly and not n Lippincott, No. 132 South Third Street, Philadelphia, 
mannish, the evil would be worse than it is. In the exist- ^ - 

ing state of society, especially In great cities, there must be * Life subscribers.- A lady, subscribing for 1858, writes:- 
women who will never have a fit opportunity to marry; but j «j h ave t^p,, ‘Petersou’ for seven years, and expect to take 
this is no reason why they should not bo made as feminine s it as long as I live. Consider me a life subscriber.” Another 
as a mother’s example and influence can render them. And s writesI thonght i would take your Magazine for one 
farther, as no mother has a right to presuppose that her $ yeftr only . But T fin(1 1 cannot do without It.” Another 
daughter will never marry, she has no right to educate her * writes:-“I have taken ‘Peterson’ for fourteen years.” We 
in any way that will render marriage less probable. I havo of 8imiIar lett crs. 

For a truly womanly woman has much the best chance \ - 

of being loved by a truly worthy man. The ordination of s “The Parable of the Lilt.”— Our mezzotint, this month, 
nature has made a tender, affectionate, sympathizing, cheer- s is as beautiful, though in a different way, os “Grandpapa’s 
fuL patient, unselfish female more likely to attract strong, ^ Carriage” in the January number. It illustrates the passage 
earnest, heroic men, than one of a different stamp. To ^ in Scripture, “Behold the lilies of the field, they toil not, 
argue that this ought not to be. that mannish females are s neither do they spin:” a passage, fiuuiliar, we hope, to all 
vastly more noble creatures, is simply preposterous. Men > our readers, 
love, by a fine instinct, which generally leads them aright; \ - 

that is, when they love in the pure sense of that term; \ A Wise Disposition. —A letter, enclosing the subscription 
and they would love oftener In that sense, if women were < for 1858, says:—“My father has just made me a present of 
truer to that ideal womanhood, which even the lost rever- 5 two dollars, and I do not know how to spend it, so as to gain 
ence and acknowledge. The best dower a mother can give \ l>oth pleasure and profit, unless by subscribing for your truly 
er daughter is the dower of perfect womanliness. It will s invaluable Magazine.” 
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The Atlantic Monthly* —This la a new candidate for 
popular favor, in the shape of a monthly Magazine; and is 
published by Phillips, Sampson A Co*, at three dollars per 
annum. It resembles what “Putnam’s Magazine” was, in 
the palmy days of the latter; but is even more ably con¬ 
ducted, the articles generally having more muscle in them. 
Longfellow, Emerson, Lowell, Holmes, Whittier, Prescott, 
and Parke Godwin appear to be the principal contributors; 
and if they continue to give their best things to it, it cannot 
bat succeed. Like “Blackwood,” “The Dublin University,” 
and other British monthlies, it is a Magazine, not only of 
literature, but avowedly also of politics. It will doubtless, 
however, find, in so vast a country as this, a circle of readers 
who cherish its social and political opinions, and who will 
be proud to have so potent a champion of them. Our own 
personal tastes, however, are against a pot pourri. We pre¬ 
fer our politics and literature served in different dishes. 

A Baby Sono. —Every mother, nay! every woman, will 
realise the truth and beauty of these lines. 

Come,white angel, to baby and me; 

Touch his blue eyes with the image of sleep, 

In his surprise he will cease to weep: 

Hush, child, the angels are coming to thee! 

Come, white dove, to the baby and me; 

Softly whirr in the silent air, 

PI utter about his golden hair: 

Hark, child, the doves are cooing to thee! 

Come, white lilies, to baby and me; 

Drowsily nod before his eyes, 

80 full of wonder, so round, and wise: 

Hist, child, the lily bells tinkle for thee! 

Come, white moon, to baby and me; 

Gently glide o’er the ocean of sleep, 

Silver the waves of its shadowy deep: 

Sleep, child, and the whitest of dreams to theo! 

T. B. Peterson t Brothers.— Under this name, T. B. 
Peterson, the eminent book-publisher, will hereafter con¬ 
duct his business, having taken his two younger brothers, 
George W. and Thomas Peterson, into partnership, on the 
first of the year. The house of T. B. Peterson has long been 
one of the most extensive in the United States. It owes its 
high position entirely to the sagacity, industry, and indomit¬ 
able enorgy of the senior partner. Like ull leading men, in 
every department of business, Mr. T. B. Peterson is emphati¬ 
cally “self-made.” His new partners have been brought up 
in his establishment, and are admirably fitted, by their 
skill, knowledge, and affability, to assist in carrying on the 
multifarious transactions of the firm. 

Musical Fun. —Mrs. Deming, the concert-singer, lately 
appeared with Mr. Dodge, she singing sentimental lyrics, he 
comic ones. On descending the stairs, after the concert was 
over, Dodge heard an old woman asked what she thought of 
the performances. “Well,” she answered, “I like Mrs. 
Deming first-rate^ but I can’t bear that Dodge! ’Twas just 
as much as I could do, two or three times, to keep from 
luffin' right out! 

Maoazine por the Million.— Says the Southern (Miss.) 
Journal, noticing our January number:—“The engravings 
are unparelled, and no other Magazine comes up to it in the 
sparkling brilliancy of its literature.” It is inevitably des¬ 
tined to become the magazine for the miUion. n Our aim used 
to be a circulation of a hundred thousand; but our success, 
this year, warrants us in looking higher. We are, really, 
after “ that million.” 

A Worthy Project.— Mr. Van Buren Moore, of Tennessee, 
is preparing to publish, “Gems from Southern Poets, Illus¬ 
trated.” 


Capital Stories Coming.— We have several capital stories 
from some of our oldest and most popular contributors, 
which we were unable to publish last year, because our two 
novelets monopolized all the room we had to spare for con¬ 
tinued tales. Hereafter we shall give hut one long novelet 
at a time, and so find room for these excellent stories. One 
of them, “ The Ebony Work-Box,” we finish in this num¬ 
ber. Another by the author of “ Susy L-’s Diary,** wo 

■hall oommenoe next month. 

What Isn't Fun.— The N. T. Picayune, the Punch at 
America, rhymes as follows: 

“Drinking, ocmrting, spending money, 

All are Fun, but none are fanny; 

Writing jokes from sun to sun 
Is Funny, bat It isn’t fan.” 

This Is an official statement, therefore, of a professional 
Joker’s idea of fun. 

“The Second Wive” —This capital story, which we pub¬ 
lished in our Docember number for 1856, has been exten¬ 
sively reprinted, as a Christmas story for 1857, but without 
credit. It is astonishing how many tales, written originally 
for “ Peterson,” are going the rounds of the press, unacknow¬ 
ledged. 

Unrivalled.— Says the Easton (Pa.) Free Press:—“Peter¬ 
son’s Magazine stands unrivalled in its own peculiar sphere.” 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Pod* of the Nineteenth Oentury. Selected and edited 
by the Rev. R. A. Willmott. With English and American 
Addition s, arranged by E. A. Duydcinck. Illustrated with 
One Hundred and Thirty-Two Engraving *, drawn by emi¬ 
nent artist*. 1 vcl n 8 vo. New Fork: Harper & Brothers .— 
In some respects this is the most beautifal work of its kind 
which has ever been published. The paper is of that creamy 
tint so beautiful in the eyes of the true book fancier. The 
printing Is exquisite. But the great attraction is the engrav¬ 
ings, which are after designs by the most eminent British 
and American artists, of every school, from Willais, the pre- 
Raphaelite, up, or down, (for opinions differ,) to Maclisp 
Stanfield, Foster, and Darley. Nearly all of these embellish¬ 
ments, of whatever school, are unusually good; a few an 
second-rate; and one or two an execrable; bnt, on the whole, 
they excel those of any other illustrated volume of a similar 
character. When we consider how difficult it is for an artist 
to catch the feeling of a poet, the value of this praise can be 
adequately appreciated. The selections of poems have been 
mode with not less general success. It is always a delicate 
task to compile works of this description, and he would have 
to be infallible who should manage to please all. But no 
fair exception, we think, can bo taken to either Mr. Will¬ 
mott or Mr. Duyckinck. They have, perhaps unconsciously, 
given too much space to their personal favorites, while un¬ 
duly neglecting, as some will think, other writers not less 
eminent. But they have done this in all honesty. We can, 
therefore, recommend the volume as excellent alike in its 
literary and pictorial aspects. 

The Monastery. By the author of “ Waverley .” 2 vol*^ 12 
mo. Boston: TicJcnor <£ Field*. —These two elegant volumes 
form tho nineteenth and twentieth of the “ Household Edi¬ 
tion,” as the publishers style it, of 8colt’a world-renowned 
novels. Wo have frequently spoken of those choice books 
as indispensable to every family of culture; yet we cannot 
resist the temptation to do so again, even at the risk of tiring 
our readers with repetitions. In stylo, paper, binding, every 
thing, the series is unequalled. Considering that the price 
Is but seventy-five cents a volume, we cannot but think that 
the edition, take it all in all, is the cheapest ever published. 
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W S utmai y Tr a ve l * and R es ear ch** in S ou th ern Africa, in- ^ 
dsxtingm sketch of Sixteen Tear* Residence in the interior of \ 
Africa, and a Journey from the Cape of Good Hope to Loanda, \ 
on the Western Coast; thence across the continent, down the b 
river Zambesi to the Eastern Cbast. By David Livingstone, ^ 
LLJ> n D.CLL. Wtt P ortrait; Haps by Arrowtmith; and v 
numer o us Illustrations. 1 voL, 8 vo. New York: Harper & | 
B rot h e rs . PhQada: T. B. Peterson d Brothers .—The fame s 
of Dr. Livingstone’i discoveries hoe been so long before the i 
public, that the curiosity has been general to hear the story ! 
of his travels from his own lips. Harper it Brothers hare < 


lost no time, accordingly, in reproducing a facsimile of his 
book, from the London edition; and it now lies before us, 
a large and elegant octavo, profusely embellished. Few 
works of equal Interest have been published for a long 
while; indeed, it excels, in this respect, even Barth’s travels. 
The hair-breadth escapes of the author, and other personal 
adventures, give a zest to the narrative not always to be 
found in similar hooks. So complete and reliable an ac¬ 
count of the geography, people, and Languages of Southern 
Africa has never before appeared. The volume contains 
nearly eight hundred pages, and is published in a neat style, 
highly creditable to the Messrs. Harper. 

Forihenia; or, The Last Days of Paganism. By BUsa 
Buc kmin ster Lee. 1 voL , 12 mo. Boston: Tickmor <£ Fields. 
—The reign of the emperor Julian, in the middle of the 
fourth century, is the period chosen for this fiction. At that 
time the old Paganism, idealized and partly Christianized, 
made its last stand against the religion of Jesns of Nazareth. 
We hare found the story quite interesting. It is a difficult 
task to infuse life into times so remote, and when manners 
and modes of thoughts were so different from what they are 
now; yet the work has been performed by the fair author 
with considerable success. Perhaps the book is too didactic 
for a novel; but this is an Inevitable result of the writer’s 
plan. The volume is neatly printed.* 

Sartaroc. By James A. Maitland. 1 voL, 12 mo. New 
York: W. 1*. Fdridge d Co. —A principal portion of this 
story is located in Norway. A fresh, free spirit, like a wind 
across a fiord, blows through this part of the book. The 
description of the wreck in the opening chapters, particu¬ 
larly, is very floe. The novel is dedicated to Washington 
Irving, who has been pleased to write of it publicly in the 
most flattering terms. An endorsement, from such a high 
authority, is a compliment of which Mr. Maitland may well 
be proud, as it places him, ex cathedra, in a front position 
among living American novelists. We advise all who like 
stirring narrative, graphic description, and a well evolved 
story, to buy the novel. 

Sketches of Art, Literature, and Character. By Mrs. Jame¬ 
ses *. 1 vol. Boston: Tickmor d Fields.— This is another of 
those charming volumes “in bine and gold,” which TIcknor 
k Fields were the first to introduce. Every person, familiar 
with books, is acquainted with these “ Sketches.” We need 
say nothing, therefore, in their praise. The style, however, 
in which they are now offered to the public, will Induce 
many persons to purchase them, who have hitherto been 
without them. The series of these “blue and gold” publi¬ 
cations is now so extensive that it alone would make a small 
library for the boudoir. 

Stories and Legends of Travel and History for Children. 
By Grace Greenwood. 1 roL, 18 mo. Boston: Ticknor d 
Fields. —But one sentiment in reference to this volume, has 
been expressed by ail competent critics; and that senti¬ 
ment fa of unqualified praise. To write, successfully, for 
children, demands not only genius, but true womanliness. 
Every mother, who buys this book for her little ones, will 
receive through them tenfold what she pays. We cannot 
leave the volume without praising the very superior illus- 
•trattons it contains. 
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The Hasheesh Baler. By a Pythagorean. 1 vo t, 12 mo. 
New York: Harper d Brothers .—It is impossible to read 
this work without thinking of Do Qnincey, though we acquit 
the author of intentional imitation. Parts of it are written 
with much eloquence, and quite in the “Opium Eater" style; 
but other parts are very indifferent. This is, perhaps, to be 
explained by the declaration of the author, that the work Is, 
throughout, a faithful transcript of his visions while under 
the influence of the drug. His fidelity to truth has com¬ 
pelled him, therefore, to insert scenes, which his artistic 
feeling would otherwise have rejected. We are old-fashioned 
enough, however, to wish the book had never been written. 
We can see no good to come of such morbid productions, and 
moch evil. What would the public say to “The Visions of 
a Drunkard?” Yet in what is the intoxication produced by 
the extract of hemp more decent than the intoxication pro¬ 
duced by old Bourbon whiskey? The man who should coolly 
put to press a book, detailing his visions whon inebriated, 
would be read out of good society. Yet here is one, like Do 
Qnincey before him, who makes a boast of what is no better. 
The effect of the book will be, we fear, to set silly youths to 
taking hasheesh, to the permanent injury of their health, 
and the no lees permanent injury of their morals. 

The Poetical Wyrks of Robert Bums. 1 voL Illustrated. 
PhQada: E. H. Butler d Cb .—Beyond all question the 
choicest edition of the great Scottish poet which has yet 
been printed in the United 8tates. The enterprising pub¬ 
lisher has spared no expense, especially in the illustrations, 
one of which is so unique in character that it deserves a par¬ 
ticular notice. The engraving we allude to Is the first in 
the volume, and represents an “Anld Lang Syne” club. 
We believe we violate no confidence in saying that its face* 
are all portraits, and inclnde those of various Philadelphia 
celebrities, literary and social. It was a bright thought on 
the part of the publisher, thus to perpetuate the memory 
of his favorite circle of friends. 

2 he Perils qf Certain English Prisoners. By Charles 
Dickens. 1 voL, 8 vo. PhQada: T. B. Petersen d Brothers. 
—This is Dickens’ “Christmas Stories” for 1867; and a 
‘capital one it Is. There is more of what publishers' adver¬ 
tisements call “ the tltrilling ” in this tale than in any other 
which Dickens has written. The pathos is relieved, how¬ 
ever, by touches of humor, which are deliciously Boa-zish. 
Podgers, for instance, Is one of the happiest characters ever 
sketched by the master. We may mention, as a proof of the 
energy of the American publishers^ that this volume was 
issued in Philadelphia, in little more than twenty-four hours 
after the English copy was received. 

Lucy Howard's Journal. By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. 1 v of., 
12 mo. New York: Harper d Brothers. Philnda: T. B. 
Peterson d Brothers .—The motto of this work, taken from 
Daniel Webster, “ We want a history of firesides,” sufficiently 
explains its purpose. Its execution could not have fallen 
into better hands. Beginning as far back as 1810, with the 
thoughts and ftelings of the school-girl; it concludes about 
the year 1822, when the author had become a wife, and when 
her mind and heart had both ripened. The diary is frill of 
Information as to manners, characters, customs, and other 
relics of a past generation. It must, wethink, become very 
popular. 

Portraits of My Married Friends; or, A Peep Into Hy¬ 
men’* Kingdom. By Unde Ben. 1 vof., 12 mo. New York: 
D. Appleton d Cb .—A series of well-written sketches, Illus¬ 
trated pictorially by Darley. The type and paper are unusu¬ 
ally good for books of this description. 

Twin Roses. A Narrative. By Anna Cora Ritchie. 1 vol^ 
18 mo. Boston: Ticknor d Fields. —Mrs. Ritchie, better 
known as Mrs. Mowatt, has here given ns another of her 
experiences of the stage, disguised in the shape of fiction. 
The book is tastefully published. 
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A Physiological Oook Book. By Mrs. Horace Mann. 1 i French Milk Porridge. —Stir tome oatmeal and water 
vol., 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor dk Fields .—The formidable $ together; let it stand to be clear, and pour off the latter; 
title of this work, coupled with its motto, from the Book of \ pour fresh water upon it, stir it well, let it stand till next 
Kings, M There’s death in the pot,” fills us with a little \ day; strain through a fine sieve, and boil the water, adding 
alarm, so that we must not only reperuse it, but take a < milk. The proportion of water must be small. Abroad t h is 
“sober, second thought” concerning it, before we venture 5 is much ordered, with toast, for the br eakfas t of weak per- 
on a criticism. Works of such pretence ore either so very \ sons. 

good, or so very bad, that evon “a Philadelphia lawyer” may $ To Destroy W arts. —Dissolve as much common washing 
be pardoned for being puzzled by them. \ soda as the water will take up; wash the warts with this for 

PrUrurt, PhOaMphia OmnUrftU Motor and. Ban)* • mlnuta ar tw0 > “ d let “““ ^ wltUout wl P in *- 
NaU List. —Under this title, T. B. Peterson * Brothers hare \ *»“ water in * boMll! ’ “ d «P<>»‘ **“ »«•»> “ 

cAnmenced the publication of a monthly periodical, at $1,00 i * w a, the largest warts, 

per annum, which promises to be the best thing of the kind ? 
in the United States. It is corrected by the* celebrated l 

banking house of Drexel A Co., Philadelphia. \ ORIGINAL RECEIPTS. 

i Cracker Plum Pudding .—The ingredients are eight soda 
ww ' \ crackers, five pints of milk, and one dozen eggs. Make a 

s very sweet custard, and put into it a teaspoonful of salt: 

SIC K-R 0 OM, NURSERY,Ac. > split the crackers, and butter them very thickly: put a layer 

Potato Jelly. —Let a potato be washed, peeled, and grated; * of raisins on the bottom of a dish, and then a layer of crack- 
throw the pulp, thus procured, into a Jng of water, and stir 5 ers, and pour on them a small portion of the custard, when 
it well. Pass the mixture of pulp and water over a sieve, < warm; alter soaking a litttlo, add another layer of raisins, 
and collect the water which drains through into a basin. Lot i pressing them into the crackers with a knife; then another 


this stand for a few minutes, and a sufficient quantity of 
starch will have fallen for the purpose required. Pour off 
the water, and then keep stirring up the starch at the bot¬ 
tom of tho basin, while boiling water is being poured upon 
it, and it will soon and suddenly pass to the state of a jelly. 
Tho only nicety required is to be careful that the water is 
absolutely boiling, otherwise tho change will not take place. 
It does not require more than eight minutes to change a raw 
potato into a basinful of most excellent Jelly, which has only 
to be seasoned with a little sugar, nutmeg, and whito wine, 
to please the most fastidious taste. 

Arrowroot Jelly.— It is very necessary to bo careful not 
to get the counterfeit sort; if genuine, it is very nourishing, 
especially for persons with weak bowels. Put into a sauce¬ 
pan half a pint of water, a glass of sherry, or a spoonful of 
brandy, grated nutmeg, and fine sugar; boil up once, then 
mix it by degrees into a dessertspoonful of arrowroot, pre¬ 
viously rubbed smooth with two spoonfuls of cold water. 
Or.—M ix a dessertspoonful of arrowroot with a little cold 
water, have ready boiling water in a kettle, pour it upon the 
arrrowroot until it becomes quite clear, keeping it stirred all 
the time; add a little sugar. Where milk may bo taken, it 
is very delicious inode in the same way with milk instead of 
water, a dessertspoonful of arrowroot, and half a pint of 


layer of crackers, custard, and fruit, and proceed thus until 
you have four layers, as named above. Pour over tho whole 
enough custard to rise oven with the crackers. It is best 
made and left to stand over night, so that tho crackers may 
soak. Bake the pudding from an hour and a half to two 
hours. During tho first half hour of baking, pour on, at 
three different times, a little of tho custard, thinned with 
milk; to prevent tho top from being hard and dry. If it 
burns fast, cover it with paper. 

A First-Bate Receipt for Curing Hams .—To the hams and 
shoulders from a thousand weight of pork, use five pounds 
of saltpetre, half a bushel of fine salt, two pounds of black 
pepper, one pound of red pepper, and ten pounds of brown 
sugar. Mix these ingredients well together, and rub it well 
Into the meat, filling it in at the hock between the skin and 
bone, and rubbing very carefully about the bone, in the 
contre of the flat port of the ham, which is generally sawn 
off. Lay the meat away for three weeks, and then rerub it 
with the balance of the composition left from the first rub¬ 
bing, paying particular attention to those parts that came 
in contact in laying it away. Then lay it away again, but 
on neither occasion must you put it into brine: and when it 
appears to be sufficiently salted, smoke it with green hickory, 
and, if convenient, with some red pepper vines also. 


milk; add a small bit of lemon-peel. < 

Paste for Chapped Hands. —Mix y A lb. of unsalted hog’s > 
lard, which has been washed in soft water, and then rose- < 
water, with the yolks of two new-laid eggs, and a large < 
spoonful of honey. Add as much fine oatmeal or almond- > 
paste as will work into a paste. Or.—B lanch one pound of ^ 
bitter almonds, pound them smooth in a marble mortar; add \ 
y 2 o z. of camphor, one oz. of honey, lb. of spermaceti, all > 
pounded and mixed with the almonds, till it becomes a | 
smooth paste. Put it into Jars or china boxes, and tie it J; 
down till wanted. \ 

A Remedy for a Burn or Scald. —Apply immediately a < 


thick covering of wool to the burnt part, and bind it on 
tight; in the course of half an hour very little pain will be 
felt, and scarcely any blister will remain. As this remedy 
Is so simple, no housekeeper should be without loose wool at 
hand in cose of an accident. 

Milk Porridge. —Make a fine gruel of half-grits, long 
boiled; strain off; either add cold milk, or worm with milk, 
as may be approved. This is a most wholesome breakfast 
for children. 

Blister. —Before applying a blister, rub the part over with 
a few drops of olive-oil; this will make the blister act quicker 
and with less irritation. 


* 


Yeast .—(An excellent receipt for homemade yeast.) Bofl 
one pint of hops, (put into a thin bag,) for about one hour 
In three pints of water. When the water boils, add one 
tablespoonful of ginger, two tablespoonfuls of salt, and the 
quantity of molasses. After the strength of the hope has 
been fully extracted, take them out of the liquor. Stir up 
a thickening of flour and wator, ob thick ns a thin paste; 
stir this into tho liquor, and lot it boil up once; then pour it 
out and lot it stand until it becomes luke-warm, and then 
add enough old yeast to make it rise. When sufficiently 
fermented, put it into a Jug, being careful to loosen the cork 
for twenty-four hours. After this, cork it tightly, and put 
it in the cellar. 

Wine Jelly .—After soaking one ounce and a half of gela¬ 
tine for ten minutes in a piut of cold water, add a pint of 
boiling water, and stir until the gelatine is dissolved. Beat 
well the whites of two eggs, and put them into a mixture 
composed of one pint of wine, half a pound of sugar, the 
Juice and gratings of one lcinon, and a little nutmeg, ground 
cloves, and cinnamou. Then put the whole into the gelatine 
water, place it over a slow fire, stir it gently until it boils, 
take it off, and let it stand a moment, and then strain it 
until it becomes clear. In warm wenther, use a larger quan¬ 
tity of gelatine. 
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i of OM Meat.—(A mess sufficient for about six per- s Pickled Oysters .—Hare ready two and a half quarts of 
sons.) Put one and a half teacnpfuls of boiling water into a $ oysters, with a full pint of their liquor. To this quantity 
small saucepan; then make a thin paste by wetting a heaped > take one and a half pints of vinegar, two tablespoonfula of 
teaspoonfhl of flour with a large tablespoonful of cold water, < salt, one tablespoonsful of mace, one tablespoonfbl of all- 
and stir ft into the hot water, allowing it to boil three \ spice, the same quantity of white pepper, and a teaspoonful 

minutes. Afterward add a half teaspoonful of black pepper, n of cloves. Put the vinegar, salt, and liquor on to boil, and 

and a rather larger quantity of salt, and let the mixture < when it comes to a boil, skim it; then add the spices, give it 
stand where it will be kept hot—but not boiling—until about another boil up, and after this put in the oysters. Be care- 
fifteen minutes before it is to be used. Cut some cold cooked n ful they do not burn. They must be cooked over a quick 
beef into half inch pieces, and take a similar quantity of cold ^ fire. They must be served cold. 

bofled potatoes; put these together into a small tin pan. i Busks, nr Buns .—The ingredients are:—One quart of milk, 
Then stir into the previously prepared gravy two table- s four eggs, five-eighths of a pound of butter, five-eighths of a 
spoonfuls of butter until melted, and add a tablespoonful of $ pound of sugar, and some nutmeg. Roll them out, and 

catsup. Pour the mixture over the hash, cover it with a > bathe the tops of them with melted butter; then sprinkle 


plate, and heat it on the stove for ten minutes. Beef gravy ; 
may be used instead of butter. 

An ExceUesU Receipt for Curing Bacon .—The ingredients ; 
are:—To a thousand ponnds of meat, a half, or five-eights j 
of a bushel of fine salt, two pounds of pulverized saltpetre, I 
five pounds of brown sugar, and one quart of molasses. Mix ; 
these ingredients together, and rub the mixture on the ] 
meat; then pack it in a tight molasses hogshead. Take the ] 
meat ont of the hogshead, once each week, for five weeks, j 
wetting it with the pickle; always try the strength of the j 
pickle, which should be capable of floating an egg. About \ 
five weeks is sufficient time for salting the meat. Smoke it, ; 
and then secure it by enclosing it in bags of linen, or paper, ; 
on, or before the first of March. 


cinnamon and sugar over them. (Raise the dough with half 
a plot of yeast. For rusk; after working them up, rub 
sugar and egg over them. 

7b Make Bread.—(A first rate receipt, and (bund to be 
unvaryingly good.) To nine tin cupfuls of flour, (pint cups,) 
and one tin cupful of the above named yeast, add two tin- 
cupfuls of warm water, one tin cupful of milk, and two 
tablespoonfuls of salt; work the ingredients well together, 
and set it by to use. 

SheUbark Cttke .—Mix together into cake dough a quarter 
of a pound of butter, six eggs, three cupfuls of sugar, one 
cupful of milk, four heaped cupfhls of flour, and a small 
half teaspoonful of saberatus, dissolved in a small portion of 
vinegar. Just before baking, add half a pint of shellbark 


CAadwict Pvj i.—The Ingredients are:—On« quart of 1 k *™ ! ^ 
milk, eight tablespoonfula of flour, four eggs, and a small \ 0ur ' n <’ ®^- To <m * h ' ,odr * <l P 0 ™* of b *' f D,u * t 

quantity of salt. Beat the yolk, of the egg, with the flour * ,,owed "* * lUo, “ of wa, ' r - nlne P onnd " of “ lt - “>«« 
and milk, and then mid tho whit™, beaten to a froth, stir- ' ,oand • of br0 ” m one I 0 "* of »«'««•, «>"» ouneee 

ring .lowly. Butter half a dozen teaoupe, and poor in the { ° f ’*"*P* tre ' <"» »““<» °f P^Iaah, three cents worth of 

mixture until they are about two-thirds full. Bake the pair. $ eochln,!al - The beef must remain in this pickle for the space 
ia a quick oren for about half an hour, and turn them out l three weeks. 

of the cops when ready for the table. To be .erred hot; $ Kam > Uoo-K bererage, to be ured In tho earn, way es 
and to be eaten with butter and sugar. $ tea, or coffee. Mil together, one pound of grated chocolate, 

. . .. k one pound of pulverized sugar, one pound of rice flour, and 

tdgtwarfk Pudding -Beat together a moderate sized cup- $ ^ nfuto of >rKmroot . When need, boll on. pint 

ful of sugar and four eggs; then mid two cupful, of mo. > of milk and then three ublHpmlu , of the aboT 

liases, and beat the whole well together. To the above > ^ uttlo water 

ingredients add Are cupful, of rifted flour, one cupful of } 0rr>pped Suffar two uhleepoonful. of 

melted butter, on. cupful of sweet milk, or sour, on. tea- ulnntu , ln a of KjUr crtam . ^ it , 0 one tin . 

q»onrul of saUeratu. <H«oI«d In warm water, and one table- v M of aUKar- , arter of a d of butta 

spoonfr.1 of ginger. Mix the ingre«cnts well together, and J ud h „ our to Dlake a batlar tbick en011g|l ^ on 
Me u you would pound cake. This pudding >« 5 . butwred tin; flavor to your taete. 

° r ^’ *!*’ °:*!* 0Ut “ U ”L Pudding -Mix together four egg* four teecupful. 

lb Brown Oydtr. » Otefr Oum Juuz -Take tweuty-flre ^ #f (W|> #f brown the m qllaDtity of butur> 

oysters, and wash them in their own liquor. Then brown \ . . - , - , . .. ... . _ .. 

1 V ^ . ... ....J and a teaspoonful of soda. Bake the pudding in a mould, 

some butter in a firing-pan, dip the oysters in the broken < . . . ... , , ... 

„ . / , l . v ■v , s and serve it with wine sauce, which may be made with milk, 

yolk of an egg, and place them carefully in the pan, not ^ ln8tead of WRtor 

tartar them one upon another; season them with pepper > ~ , . 

•, 6 . ^ * , . ,, * ‘ , l Cream Doughnuts. —To one quart of cream, sweet or sour, 

and salt. Brown the oysters nicely on both sides. Take s.,„ . . „ . f fbiii 

. . . . , ..... . . . . v add five oggs, and enough flour to form a soft dough; also 

them ont of the pan, and ponr into It their liquor, thickening > . . .... Tf .. , ..... 

. . . .. ^ ..... . s put in a little salt. If the cream be sour, mix with it one 

it with a small portion of butter and flour; let It boil a short v : , , , , T , . .... . , .. . 

ttate, «d the .Tlu tb. oysters carefully. $ \nZ7 ’ ” 

lVto^urref Pudding-Bout four egg. very light, sud to ^ ^ , u larga fotato ^ ^ them wcU> 

i. ft iJ Kran * >0Un ° ntt ® r » s au d atir in one pint of warm water, one large tablespoonful 

(melted,) rod half a -nutmeg. Place this mixture on the v .. . a r , , . ... 

_ , a ,, . ,, s of brown sug.ir, and two teacupfuls of good yeast. Mix the 

T? “?*'!? '* ' b * C ° me * th ' Ck - L,,le ‘ whole well together, and set It away for use. 

shallow dial, with puff paste, pour into It the .bore named s MimUy pu(l , u . A ,„ 1U1 ,. U , but Tcry nice dish for dca . 

tugredSenta, and bake the pudding half an hour, ln a mode- „ rts ) partiallj ,, ui| , onic g<Kal The,, slice and 

rate oreu S in regar over It, and renre it hot Lemon 1, a bu „ er wrne bra)d and it iu Uk , molasrea unti) tbo . 
good substitute for the nutmeg. \ ,,. . 

Semd 7hrtSu—(An exceedingly delightful German cake.) | r ° g ' y 1 prcgna c 

Rob one and a quarter ponnds of butter into two pounds of > —-—— 

flour, and then add two pounds of sugar; wet the ingredients \ 

with four eggs, leaving out a sufficient quantity of the whites | RECEIPTS FOR THE TABLE, 

to paint the cakes, with a feather. Roll out and cut the b Jb Hash Mutton .—Cut very thin slices from any Joint of 
dough into thin squares, strew them over with pounded \ mutton that has liecn roasted. Fry some onions in a iittle 
a lm onds, (previously b l an ch ed,) and oinnamon, and then | butter; add 2 large spoon ful* of good gravy, and let them 
bake them. \ stew for about 10 minutes; then put in the meat, with a 
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spoonful of walnut-ketchup; and lemon-pickle. Let it boil < Fur Tart* and Cheesecakes. —Beat the white of an egg to 
for 3 or 4 minutes; season It with salt and cayenne pepper, \ a strong froth; then mix it with as much water as will make 
and serve it quite hot, without thickening the gravy. Gar* n three-quarters of a pound of fine flour into a very stiff paste; 
nish with red cabbage. $ roll it very thin, then lay the third part of half a pound of 

If the meat has been boded, cut the slices rather thick, ? butter upon it in little bits; drodge it with some flour left 
and use broth sufficient to make rather more gravy than for $ out at first, and roll it up tight. Roll it out again, and pot 
the roast; take mushroom instead of walnut-ketchup; sear < the same proportion of butter; and so proceed till all be 
son with salt, white pepper, mace, and chopped parsley; add !; worked np. 

a few capers or a minced gherkin, and serve with pieces of $ WinerPudding Sauce .—Sweeten quarter of a pint of melted 

bread fried in butter. < butter, add a little grated lemon peel or nutmeg, and a 

A little wine may be employed so as only to impart a \ couple of glasses of white wino; make it quite hot, but not 
Blight flavor: port for the roast, and white wine for the ^ to boil, and serve immediately. 

boiled. s Or :—Take two wineglasses of white wine, one of water. 

Babbit Pie. —Rabbits, if young and In flesh, are quite as $ the peel of half a lemon; sweeten it; let it boil up; take it 
delicate as chickens: their legs should be cut short, and the s off the fire and pour it on two yolks of eggs beaten. Stir 
ribs must not be put in, but will help to make the gravy. \ quickly, and pour round the pudding. 

Cut 2 rabbits and 1 lb. of pickled pork into small bits; \ To make Apple Cheesecakes. —Pare, core, and boil a docen 
lay them, when seasoned with pepper and salt, into a dish, j apples with sufficient water to mash them. Beat them up 
Parboil the livers, and beat them in a mortar, with their s very smooth, and add six yolks of eggs, the juico of two 
woight of iat bacon, some pepper, salt, mace, and sweet \ lemons, some grated lemon-peel, and half a pound of fresh 
herbs, chopped fine. Make this into small balls, and distri- s butter beaten to a cream and sweetened with powdered loaf 
bute in the dish. Grate half a small nutmeg over, and add J; sugar. Mingle the whole well together. Bake them in a 
a pint of gravy. Cover with a tolerably thick crust, and > pnff crust, and serve open. 

bake it an hour in a quick but not violently heated oven. $ Very Light Paste. —Mix the flour and water together, roll 

All pios made of white meats or fowls are improved by a < the paste out, and lay bits of butter upon it. Then beat up 
layer of fine sausage-meat, made of pork, flavored according \ the white of an egg, and brush it all over the paste before It 
to taste and the savoriness of the pie. s is folded; repeat this when rolling out, and adding the but' 

A Camp Dish. —-Take any Joint of mutton, put it into a s tor e * ch 111110 tm the whoI ° of the " hito of «gg “ used. It 
pot with a good many onions cut small, and as many vege- s w111 malte 1110 P*® 16 Tei 7 flaky- 
tables as can be obtained to add to it; 2 tablespoonfuls of ^ 
vinegar, 5 of port wine; season it with black and red pep- s 


per; add a spoonful of flour, and, if at hand, 4 desertspoon- > 
fuls of Harvey’s sauce and essence of anchovies. Cover the $ 


MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 
Waterproof Palish for Boots and Shoes .—Mix together two 


a steam-apparatus, do not add the water. This is an exoel- s „ 

1 * A. v I A 1 .. i- n u i a quarter of an ounce of the best soft soap, and a quarter 

lent dish in camp, and it also suits a family where thcro are ^ ... , T , . .. . . . _ 

_ f , - - , . . . J . , . C of an ounce of isinglass. Put the mixture over the Are, and 

■fS r r *° M . tQ „ t T ff r T °Z S “ oomo, to a boil conttau, the boil for ten mjooto. or 

* dd ^ t °« r • uUatnted for matton - \ more. Then .train the li,nid,and bottle .nd cork iu When 

Fowl Boded with Oysters .—Take a young fowl, fill the In- ' cold, it is fit for use. Before you apply this polish to boots, 
side with oysters, put it into a Jar, and plunge the Jar in a J shoes, &c n remove the dirt with a sponge and water; then 
kettle or sauoepan of water. Boil it for 1^ hour. There ^ put on the polish with a clean sponge. Should yon find it 
will be a quantity of gravy from the Juices of tho fowl and s too thick, hold it near #io fire to warm a little and the heat 
oysters In the Jar; make it into a white sauce, with the \ w m liquify it sufficiently to be used. 

addition of egg, cream, or a little flour and butter; add oys- \ jy, strengthen and Improve the Foice.-Take of beeswax, 
ters to It, or serve it up plain with the fowl. The gravy | two drachms; oopaiba balsam, three drachms; powder of 
that comes from a fowl dressed in this manner will be a stiff * liquorice root, four drachms. Melt the copaiba balsam with 
Jelly the next day; the fowl will be very white and tender, $ ^ wax, in a new earthen pipkin; when melted, remove 
and of an exceedingly fine flavoi^-advantagee not attainable s them from the Are, and, while in a melted state, mix in the 
in ordinary boiling-while the dish loses nothing of Its deli- \ po^sr. Make pills of three grains each. Two of these 
cacy and simplicity. > pills to be taken occasionally three or four times a-daj. 

Bakeaoett Pudding.— A shallow tart-dlsh, which should be s This is an excellent remedy for clearing and strengthening 
lined with quite an inch deep layer of several kinds of $ the voice, and is used by most professional singers, 
good preserves mixed together, and intermingled with them \ lb make Old Silk look as well as New.— Unpick the dress, 
from two to three ounces of candied citron or orange rind, i pot it into a tub and cover it with cold water; let U remain 
Beat well the yolks of ten eggs and add to them gradually \ an boor; dip it np and down, but do not wring it; h»ng it 
half a pound of sifted sugar; when they are well mixed, s up to drain. Iron it very damp, and it will look beautiful, 
pour in by degrees half a pound of good clarified batter, J; Or: —Having unpicked the dress, grate 2 large potatoes 
and a little ratifia, or any other flavor that may be preferred; $ into a quart of water; let it stand to settle; strain it witb- 
flll the dish two-thirds foil with this mixture, and bake the s out disturbing the sediment, and sponge the silk with it. 
pudding for nearly an hour In a moderate oven. «; Iron it on the wrong side. 

A Dressing for Cbld Fowls.—Cat a fowl into quarters. } Lemonade Pbtoder .— Mix one part of citric acid with six 
Beat up one or two eggs; grate in a little nutmeg, and put v parts of finely pounded loaf sugar, a very fine le mo nade is 
in a little sauce, some chopped parsley, and a few crumbs of !; thus prepared, which may be preserved for any length of 
bread. Beat them all together, and dip the fowl Into the ^ time. The quantity of this mixture neeeesary to be put in a 
mixture; then fry it of a fine, light brown. Prepare a little s glass of water to make a pleasant drink must be regulated 
good gravy, thickened with a little flour, and put in a spoon- < by the taste of the person using it. 

fol of catsup. Lay the fried fowl in a dish, and pour the $ 2b take Bust out of SteeL —Cover the steel with sweet oil 
•< gravy over it Ton may garnish with lemon and mush- < well rubbed on it, and in 48 hops use unslaked lime fiaaly 
rooms. > powdered, to rub until all the rust disappears. 
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7b CkmaU Broken China. — Baal lime into the most impedp- s' 
able powder, sift it through flue muslin; then tie some into f 
a thin muslin: put on the edges of the broken chins some s 
white of egg, then dust some lime quickly on the same, and % 
unite them exactly. \ 

Or :—Dissolve 1 os. of isinglass in 2 wineglassfuls of spirits | 
of wine. It will form a transparent glue, which will unite * 
glass so that the fracture will be almost imperceptible. The \ 
greatest care must be taken that the spirits of wine shall jj 
not boil over into the fire. ^ 

A Liquid Mil for Mahogany .—-Take one ounce of bees-1 
wax and half an ounce of alkanet-root. Melt them to- $ 
gather in an earthen pipkin or pot. When melted, take the } 
pipkin off the fire, and add to the mixture two ounces of > 


spirits of wine and hulf a pint of linseed oil. Rub the liquid 
on the furniture, and polish it with a clean woolen cloth. 

Artificial Bookwork is often made of stiff paper crumpled 
over cinders, Ac., as a foundation; it is then brushed over 
with glue, and fine sand strewed upon it. 

A Good Method for Washing Point. —First, let the flannel 
used in cleaning it bo well soaped; then dip it into some 
finely-powdered bath-brick. 

lb Prevent Flannels from Sblinking .—The first time tho 
flannels are washed, put them in a pail of boiling water, and 
1st them lie till cold. 


ART RECREATIONS. J 

The But Pictures Expressly roa Grecian and Antique j 
Painting.— Published by J. E. Tilton, Salem, Mass. Direo- \ 
tfons to our new style of antique painting on glass, Oriental j> 
painting, Grecian painting, and Potichomanie, furnished, full | 
and complete, on receipt of one dollar, with directions for ^ 


varnish, Ac. Purchasers of our goods to the amount of five \ 
dollars, will be entitled to directions free. Persons ordering I 
directions for one dollar, and after buying the materials to the \ 
above amount, may deduct the one dollar paid for directions. £ 
Hiawatha’s Wooixo. —From Longfellow’s late Indian Le- * 
gend. Sine of plate, fourteen by eighteen inches. Price, one v 
dollar and fifty cents. With full directions for painting. < 
Colors aaed and how to mix. Post-paid. $ 


The Fakm Yard.— Painted by J. Herring. An elegant s 
engraving, new. Size of plate, thirteen by nineteen inches, s 
Price, one dollar and fifty cents. With full directions for £ 
painting. Post-paid. s 

La QrpheLenks.-—A fine engraving from a celebrated i 
French painter. Two figures, sisters. Sise of plate, nine by > 
eleven inches. Price, post-paid, with full directions for < 
painting, one dollar. ? 

The Jnws-Hart Lesson. —A beautifrd picture, new, painted ^ 
by Brunet. Engraved by Greseller. Companion to “The <: 
little Bird.” Sise of plate, eight and a half by ten and a ' 
half inches. Price, poet-paid, with directions for painting, j 
tixty cents. 

The Litre Bird.—A bseutifhl picture, new, painted by :; 
Brunet. Engraved by Grozelier. Companion to “Jews-barp ;! 
Leason.** Sbe of plate, sight and a half by ten and a half j: 
Inches. Price, post-paid, with directions, sixty cents. > 

Two Conn toe Obuntal PanmNO^—In imitation of laid s 
India work. They are new hnd beautiful designs for tables £ 
and folios. One is a handsome wreath, with fountain, birds, > 
Ac. The other is an elegant vase of flowers, with birds’- f 
nests, birds, butterflies, Ao. Price, fifty oents each, or eighty ? 
cents for the pair, nicely done up on a roller, and post-paid. > 
Tbxrtt Varieties or Small Me zz ot in ts. —Suitable for j 
trial, for Grecian and Antique painting. Price, thirteen j 
cents each, or one dollar and twenty cents per down, post- s 
paid. ( $ 

All engravings from any publisher sent free of postage, on ? 
resstpt of price.* Tbs best copies selected with can. Or-1 
culan of information, price of artists’ goods, frames A<x, sent' 


on app l ication, enclosing one stamp for return postage. 
Other new engravings are to be soon published, of which 
notice will be given to our customers. Address, 

J. E. TILTON, Publisher, 

No. 188 Essex Street, Salem, Mam. 
And dealer, who le sa le and retail, In every description of 
Artists’ goods. 


FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 

Fia. i.— Walking Dress or delicate Purple Silk. —Skirt 
trimmed with four flounoee and with narrow black iaoe. 
The upper flounce is set in at the waist. The body is made 
without a basque, trimmed with three rows of lace put on 
like braces. A bow with long ends ornaments the body in 
the front of the waist. The sleeves are made with two puffs 
and frills, and ornamented with a bow and ends. Bonnet 
of dark blue velvet, trimmed with black feathers. 

Fio. ii.— Dinner Dress or Blue Silk, ornamented with 
four flounces, trimmed with velvet put on in a diamond 
form, and black lace. The body is made without a basque, 
but with a very long point in front. A trimming like that 
on the flounces forms the braces. The sleeves are very wide 
The head-dress is a roll of blue plaited velvet with a foil of 
black lace behind. 

Fio. in.—T he Compkignx is a very beautiful style of side 
trimming for a dress, and the latest fashion for a black 
basque. This basque is made of puffings of black tulle and 
black laoe insertion. The sleeves are a novelty. 

Pie. nr.— The Ontario.—A new and tasteful style of cloak, 
half-way between the shawl and mantilla. 

Pie. v.— The Eugenie. —Both flounces and side trimmings 
are used. Either flounces or side trimmings by themselves 
would be sufficient. The sleeves and corsage are new and 
pretty. 

Fio. ti.—Black Lace Pelerine, or Fichu.— The foundation 
is made of bouillonnee of black net, confined by rows of 
velvet. The trimming consists of n double row of black 
Maltese, with scalloped edges. 

Fio. vii.—This Fichu is intended to be worn with a low 
dress in deml-toilet. It is composed of rows of narrow lace 
or blonde, scalloped at the edge, and alternating with rows 
of narrow black velvet ribbon. The fichu is fastened in 
front by bows of black velvet. Though trimmed with black 
velvet, this fichu is not necessarily adapted to mourning, but 
may be worn with a dress of any color. 

Fio. Tin.—S leeve or Muslim, trimmed with narrow frills 
scalloped at the edge, and set on in fluted plaits. Up tho 
front of the arm there is a running of colored ribbon, at 
each side of which is a narrow scalloped frill. The turned- 
up cuff is finished by the frill set on in fluted plaits. 

Fio. ix. — Head-Dress composed of white velvet ribbon, 
figured in blocks and stripes of cherry colored velvet. A 
long floating plume is attached to the left side of the head- 
drees. 

Fio. x.—B londe Gap, ornamented with narrow ribbons. 
The crown is covered by a barb of black lace which eromes 
on it. 

General Remarks.— Dreeaes still retain their vast ampli¬ 
tude; not only skirts, but sleeves, are made e xe ee dto giy fall. 
Flounces are no longer indispensable; as many dresses are 
made without flounoee as with them. Broad side trimmings, 
in the style called “Quillee,” are highly fashionable, and 
they are better suited than floances to the thick, massive 
silks which the looms of Lyons have this season produced. 

Cloaks and Mantles are of every variety of form and 
color. This season the bournouse and the mantle may be 
said to contend for fashionable favor. The velvet mantle, 
with Its loose hanging sloevee, and elaborate trimming of 
passementerie, lace, Ac., is rich and aristocratic. But the 
bournouse has the recommendation of being admirably well 
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adapted to ordinary outrdoor ooetume, as it may be made of ^ of emerald green velvet, fixed on one side of the head by two 
cloth of the plainest colon. £ long gold tassels. 

Bonnets are made of every imaginable hue, though we $ 
notice more dark bonnets this season than formerly. The < 
strings are worn wide and long, and they are sometimes > 

composed of velvet, when that material is employed either s CHILDREN’S FASHIONS, 

partially or wholly for the bonnet. One of the newest bon- 5 Fig. l—Dress Suitable for a Bot Ten or Eleven Tears 
nets of the season is composed of black velvet and groseillo* $ Old. —Pants of grey caasimere. Long jacket of black velvet 
color satin, the latter being covered with black lace. This s open in front over a white vest 

bonnet is trimmed with a demi-wreath of flowers in red s Fig. il—Dress for a‘little Girl Eight or Nine Tears 


velvet, with black velvet foliage, and the strings are formed ^ Old.—D rees of grey poplin. Cloak of blue merino. The 
of black and groeellle-color velvet A much-admired bonnet ^ deep circular cape is trimmed with rows of black velvet 
is formed of black lace and maize-color therry velvet; the I; Round black beaver hat, ornamented with a long plume and 
trimming consisting of a bow of maize-color ribbon placed a fall of black lace. 

on one side, and on the other a bird of paradise, having the \ Fig. m. — Dress for a little Bot Four or Five Tears 
body black, and the tail In shaded tints of maize. ^ Old.—A short, full skirt of dark-bluo velvet, trimmed with 

Head-Dresses are particularly elegant this winter. One \ black velvet A full, white skirt body with a fall of lace is 
of the prettiest we have seen is formed of two twists or plaits s worn under a loose velvet sacque. 


PUBLISHER’S CORNER. 

What Evertbodt 8ats. —Our January number took the < The Present Number.— Says tho Horseheads (N. T.) 
country by storm. Private letters by the hundred, as woll 5 Philosopher:—“Peterson’s Magazine for January is before 
as newspaper notices, pronounce it the handsomest number s us, and we have a clear conscience in saying that it is the 
of a Magazine ever issued, at any price. Says the Lewislmrg , handsomest number of a Lady’s Magazine ever published. 
(Pa.) Democrat:—“We had imagined that Mr. Peterson had \ Its engravings, fashion-plates, and patterns for embroidery 
long since attained the height of perfection, but it is appor < we have never econ equalled. We would like to give it a 
rent that be possesses the faculties to make improvement $ more extended notice, bat are unable to command language 
where none others could see any room for it.” Tho Liberty > sufficiently complimentary to express our opinion of this 
(Ind.) Herald says:—“The proprietor and editor of this ex- < unequalled Magazine.” We have, at least, five hundred 
coll on t Ladies’ Magazine has already issued his January ; similar notices. The present number, with the exception 
number, and it is the brightest gem in the Magazine lino > of the extra plate, which we always give as a New Tear’s 
that has ever como to our office. Wo mean what we say, \ present in our January number, is not inferior. Thousands 
ladies, and if you do not believe us, just borrow our specimen l of persons, indeed, will proffer “Tho Parable of the Lily” to 
copy and satisfy yoursolf.” Tho Potsdam (N. T.) Courier > “Grandpapa’s Carriage.” Tho stories are even better, 
says:—“Peterson’s Magazine for January is received, ahead < - 

of everything in the Magazine line.” The Glen’s Falls (N. t What to Remit.— Eastern funds preferred, such as notes 
Y.) Republican says:—“Our better half says ‘Peterson’s* is ^ of solvent banks In New York, New England, or Penneyl- 
far superior to any Magazine published, and there is no ^ vania. If these cannot be had, send notes current in your 
better Judge.” The Eaton Co. (Mich.) Republican says:— ^neighborhood. By solvent banks we mean all banks, whether 
“The stories are the best Magazine stories to be found.” > suspended or not, which have not really failed. Where the 
The Preble Co. (Ohio) Democrat says:—“There is no longer £ amount Is large, buy a draft on New York, or Philadelphia, 
any doubt iu our mind but that ‘ Peterson’s’ is the best and £ if possible, and deduct the exchange, 
cheapest Magazino now being published.” The Salem (N. \ - 

F.) Press says:—“We know of no Magazine that comes < How to Remit. —In remitting, write legibly, at the top of 
nearer to tho mark of perfection. It is equal to any three J the letter, the name of the post-office, county and state. If 
dollar Magazine of like character published In this country.” ^ gold is sent, fasten it to a bit of thin paste-board, of the size 
The Corunna (Mich.) Democrat sayB:—“The January number \ of the letter when folded; for otherwise It may slip out. Tell 
is now lying on our table. Mr. Peterson bad promised much, $ nobody your letter contains money. Do not register it If 
but has done more. Our ‘better hair says that this Is the > you take these precautions, the remittances may be at our 
best number she has ever seen.” The Salem (Ohio) Repub- l risk, 
lican says:—“It is a general favorite with the ladies. Wo t 

could lend Peterson’s twice to any other Magazine we get, > Additions to Clubs. —When additions are made to clubs, 
once.” The Westville (Ind.) Herald says:—“While the price i no additional premium is given, until sufficient names are 
of this Magazine is one dollar leas than moot of others, It Is \ forwarded to make a new club. For three subscribers, at 
nevertheless as valuable, if not more so, than the best of the > $1,66 each, we give a premium; for five at $1,50; or for eight 
throe dollar ones.” We do not make these quotations in a s at $1,25. Where four are added at $1.25, to a club of eight, 
spirit of boasting, but to show our new subscribers, that, in ^ we do not give a premium: there most be eight, 
selecting “ Peterson” for 1858, they have only followed the j — 

general voice. \ Postage on “Peterson.”— This, when prepaid quarterly, 

- $ at the office of delivery, is one and a half cents a number, 

Different Pobmwxs for Clubs. —Subscribers, in a club, * per month, or four cents and a half for tho three months: If 
can have the Magazine sent wherever they reside. If do- j not pre-paid it is double this, 
sired, it will be sent to as many different post-offices as there J - 

are members of the club. ) “Peterson” and “Harper.”— For $3.50 wo will send a 

- < copy of “ Peterson” and “ Harper’s Magazine,” for one year. 

Premium.— When entitled to a premium, state, distinctly, l - 

what you prefer. Where no such statement Is made we | Old as Well as New subscribers may Join dubs. We 
shall send “The Casket.” < make no distinctions. 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 


Vol. XXXIII. PHILADELPHIA, MARCH, 1858. No. 8. 


A DREAM OP LIFE. 


BY A. 

It was one of (hose beautiful, calm, holy Sun* 
days, when we wish to be alone to dream, or 
worship as our mood may be. The air was 
fragrant with summer flowers, and the woods 
waved a bewitching invitation to their cool 
shades, while the birds warbled forth their en¬ 
treaty for us to come and enjoy with them the 
beauties of nature. 

Tempted by so many enchantments, I took a 
book—not with any idea of reading, but for an 
excuse—and following a narrow, shady path, i 
soon reached a natural couch, thickly cushioned J 
with rich, green moss. Weary with my short i 
walk—for I was not strong—I threw myself \ 
down upon the soft bed to rest. Heavy boughs | 
of the pine and hemlock waved above and around \ 
me, subduing the bright, warm rays of the sun, j 
and making a soft, cool twilight. i 

My thoughts went back to the time when I $ 
was a little child, and came to this place to weep j 
my childish sorrows, unseen and unquestioned. \ 
Then no sunlight was too bright for me. I re- > 
membered how I loved the sun with my whole \ 
heart, and used to wish it would never set, how < 
I rose early in the morning to be out to welcome > 
my kind friend. \ 

When it. rained I believed the sun was weeping, \ 
and on cloudy days, when my mother said its > 
“face was hid,” I thought it was from sorrow, j 
and, with a child’s sympathy, would go about \ 
the house very quietly, feeling a heavy weight \ 
at my heart. jj 

I recalled distinctly the sound of the wind as * 
it whirled around the corner of the house in * 
which my little room was situated—the entreat¬ 
ing whine it made to be let in, until my tender 
heart was touched, and I would creep out of 
my warm bed, open the window a little way— 
and close it hastily again, half frightened, half 
offended at the rude rush of air which chilled 
my young blood. I would hurry back to bed, 
Vol. XXXIII.—11 « 
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I and hide my head under the clothes, to shut 
out all remembrance of my offended dignity. 
Then the muffled sound of the blast would lull 
\ me to sleep, and to dream of the beautiful angels 

I who nightly visited me. 

As these things returned to my memory, the 
low murmuring8 of the soft breeze, which just 
\ stirred the heavy boughs above, soothed me into 
\ a deep slumber. In my dreams occasional scenes 
$ of my childhood seemed to mingle with flights 
of fancy. 

I went back to the time when I was a careless 
child, the happy possessor of a pretty little straw 
hat, of which I was very proud. But what gave 
it the greatest charm to my youthful fancy, was 
a little silver flower attached to the lining of the 
crown. I often took off my hat to admire its 
beauty, and wonder where such flowers grew. 

One morning, as I was walking around my 
garden, admiring the blossoms dressed in their 
pearls, I looked into my hat to see which was 
the prettiest, my Bilver flower, or my garden 
ones. While I was yet undecided, I turned it so 
that a sunbeam struck the silver, which threw 
back bright rays. I clapped my hat to my 
bosom, as a boy does who has caught a butterfly, 
and ran to show to my mother my treasure, the 
beautiful sunbeam I had caught. Imagine my 
disappointment upon looking into my hat to find 
nothing there! 

My mother stooped down, and smiling, kissed 
me tenderly, and told me to run out and catch 
another sunbeam. Cheered and comforted I did 
so, only to be again disappointed, and this time 
so sure had I been of my prize, that when I 
found nothing but my silver flower, I burst into 
tears. My mother took me on her lap, and 
folding me closely to her bosom, said, 

$ “Hush, my darling! Forget your lost hun- 
< beam. I have so much to say to my dear child 
\ that she will never think of it again. You have 
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ft long journey to go, and must begin to prepare 
for it. You hare to climb a high, steep, rugged hill, 
which few olimb without much sorrow and pain, 
and my little girl must take her share of trouble 
with th6 rest. The beginning is the hardest 
part, but we will start early on the difficult road, 
that I may be with you in your first trials." 

As she spoke, I seemed to be aroused to the 
fall knowledge of life. I was no longer the 
thoughtless child I had been that Tory morning. 
Filled with the thought that I was bom to many 
trials, which I must meet and conquer, I seemed 
to have grown old in an hour. My mother told 
me what a difficult path lay before me, but that 
if I persevered and reached the top of the moun¬ 
tain, happiness awaited me, angels would come 
to meet me, and she herself would be there to' 
receive and bless her child. 

At the foot of our garden arose a high, steep 
mountain. I had never been allowed to pass the 
garden boundaries, but now my mother took me 
by the Jiand, and we commenced the difficult 
ascent. When we had advanced a short distance, 
we stopped to rest and look back at the beautiful 
home we were leaving. My mother drew me 
close to her, and while the tears stood in her 
eyes, said, 

“ My poor child, the heavy cares of life come 
to you early, but better so, while I am with you. 
But we must not ‘put our hands to the plow and 
look back,’ we must keep our eyes fixed, not 
upon our old home, but upon the brightness at 
our journey’s end, and upon the holy star which 
will guide and guard us on our way.’’ 

As she finished speaking, she pointed first to 
the top of the mountain which was crowned with 
a glorious light, then to a bright star which was 
just above us. Its rays seemed to fall upon my 
mother, making her more beautiful than ever. I 
could have worshipped her, she looked so like an 
angel. 

We continued our journey many days^some- 
times resting awhile at the pretty villages t hrough 


which we passed, the beautiful star being always 
our guide and light. 

In my dream months and years flew by, and 
still we were toiling on, meeting many other 
travellers, one of whom journeyed with us. We 
met her at one of those pretty, green villages 
where we had stayed some time. She was an 
orphan, almost as beautiful as my mother, and 
good, and holy, as beautiful. 

My mother became daily weaker, her health 
| declined rapidly, until one day the light of the 
; star, as it fell upon her, seemed like a halo or 
< mist around her, beautifying her, but hiding her 
s from us. She bade us a tender farewell, and as 
l she faded from us, the brightness at the summit 
^ of the mountain seemed to intensify, and we saw 
\ shadowy, spiritual forms floating around, one of 
whom came to meet and aid my mother. 

$ New troubles thickened around me and my 
s friend. It was only with much toil and pain 
^ that we were able to proceed, but the conscious- 
i ness of my mother’s spiritual presence, and the 

( hope of soon joining her in that beautiful land 
we were approaching, gave us strength to perse¬ 
vere. That holy star was our greatest blessing. 
, Its light fell upon our path, making our way 
clear until angels came to cheer us. 

When I saw the glorious land opening to my 
view, and heard the heavenly strains of music 
breaking upon my ear, I felt again my mother’s 
close embrace. 

\ Beautiful visions of lovely children, and holy 

I angels leading poor, frail mortals to heaven, were 
passing before me, as I was gently awakened 
from my dream by my own dear mother, who 
n was wrapping a shawl around myshivering form. 

I The sun was sinking in the west, crowning the 
tree-tops with soft, rosy light, while the birds 
sang their good night song. 

I felt unspeakably happy, and wondered if this 
had been a dream, or a vision, or if an angel, 
visiting my beautiful, shady nook, had Btopped 
to whisper in my ear! 


DOMUS AMOR: AN IMPROMPTU. 

BY JOHN O. WHITTIEB. 

Ecstatic thought, to me are bliss. 
Perish that heart, so callous grown, 
That hath no feelings for its home I 

The sailor, toss'd upon the deep 
In startled and in troubled sleep; 

In dreams regains his much lov’d cot, 
The heart’s sheet-anchor, dearest spot. 
Perish that heart, so callous grown. 
That hath no feelings for its bomel 

/ 


The wfld-blrd to the woodland Bhade; 
The timid hare to its native glade; 

Man to the spot that gave him birth, 

The nearest, dearest upon earth. 

Perish that heart, so callous grown, 
That hath no feelings for its home! 

The village church, the school-house bell, 
Have joys to me no tongue can toll. 

The father’s love, the mother’s kies, 
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THE WOMAN WHO WOULDN'T BE JEALOU8. 


BY If I 8 8 CABRIB B. TAIRf IILD. 

“No, by Jove,” said Harry Vane, tilting his v utmost serenity, even though perfectly aware at 
feet upon the window-sill, and gracefully re-! the time that the speaker entertained serious 
moving a fragrant Havana from his lips for the \ ideas of finally bestowing the ineffable honor of 
purpose of exhaling a cloud of the perfumed ? his name and protection upon a certain little 
smoke. “I wouldn't marry a jealous woman if l cousin of his own. Miss Susie Stanton. That 
she was sole heiress to old Astor. I tell you, \ his confidence went so far as to lead him to con- 
Walter, it wouldn’t do for my wife to be jealous. ^ ceal from the said young lady the sentiments so 
ThiB being eternally constant to any one little £ frequently expressed, we cannot vouch. Indeed, 
bundle of lace and divinity is an utter impossi- i the writer rather has the idea that the two fre- 
bility to a man of my constitution. I have a l quently talked over in private this unfortunate 
natural taste for variety, do you see; and the ^ failing of their mutual friend, and studied fire- 
most I want of a wife is to keep house for me!; quently to devise some method of reducing the 
and take care of things, and give me a little s proportions of Harry’s organ of variety, 
leisure to make myself agreeable to womenkind $ Nothing very effectual was accomplished during 
in general. When nothing more agreeable turns ^ the courtship, however, and in due process of 
up, why of course then she can have the privi- ? time Mr. Harry Vane entered the state of matri- 
lege of entertaining me, which with the consola- \ mony, under the full conviction that his loving 
tion of knowing that her husband is the most l Susie possessed not one spark of jealousy; and 
accomplished lady-killer in town, will, I take it, 5 that her overweening affection for him would 
be ample compensation for all her services in my $ lead her to accept whatever attentions it might 
behalf. But you see if she was any ways jealous ^ please him to bestow upon her with unfeigned 
she might not think so.” | gratitude and joy; and to preserve a discreet 

“It would be possible, I should think,” said £ silence in regard to whatever she might see in 
Walter Everett, “that she might be inclined to \ hi9 outgoings or incomings that was peculiar or 
disagree with you. 1 should think any woman j mysterious. 

who loved you, would naturally object to such \ To do Susie justice, she was not naturally of a 
an arrangement.” < jealous disposition; but besides her innate ami- 

“Oh, pshaw! Everett, that proves you to be a | ability in that respect, she had a little bit of that 
novice. Don’t you know that love in a female * shy, womanly pride, which made her resolve that 
heart is made up of just two elements, vanity l she wouldn’t be jealous. No, indeed, she would 
and self-sacrifice. Just give a woman a husband ? never be pointed at as a jealous wife; neither 
she is proud of, and you—or, that is, you might i should Mr. Harry Vane have the pleasure of in- 
not be able to, but a man of my accomplishments $ sinuating that he managed his wife; that she 
can coax her into anything under the sun. Wait \ was duly instructed and trained at home, to look 
till I marry, I’ll show you how to manage a wife. < conveniently in the other direction, whenever he 
I’ll show you how to unite all the freedom of a * chose\o open the invincible battery of his fasci- 
bachclor with all the privileges of a Benedict.” ^ nations upon any innocent and unsuspecting 

Walter smiled and puffed away at his segar in v young female. No, no; the little lady was quite 
silence. $ too ’cute for that. 

The two young men were clerks in a large mer- } It therefore happened that whenever at ball 
cantile establishment down town. They occupied j or party, Mr. Harry Vane made himself particu- 
the same room in their boarding-house, and were ^ larly agreeable to any lady, Mrs. Harry Vane 
generally on very close and intimate terms. Per- ^ also cultivated the same individual. If Mr. 
haps it may not be necessary to inform the reader > Harry Vane only danced with the young lady, 
that Harry was something of a coxcomb, though >, or escorted her out to supper, Mrs. Harry Vane 
he was by no means as immoral as might be in-1 contented herself with the most amiable in¬ 
ferred from his own account of himself. This $ quirics after said young lady’s health, and 
Walter knew, and he could therefore listen to s gracious hopes that the family at home were 
his occasional strains of gasconade with the > quite well; if Mr. Vane danced twice or thrice 
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with the young lady, Mrs. Vane straightway in- c bade his wife good morning, and strolled oare- 
vited her to call, and intimated that she should s lessly up the street, instead of going down it, 
very soon gire herself the pleasure of risking toward his plaoe of business. The . quick per- 
the young lady; and if matters went still further, ^ ceptions of his wife had noticed a strange dis¬ 
and Mr. Harry Vane indulged in a tete-a-tete in n quietude, in his manner all the morning, and she 
the corner, or a moonlight promenade upon the ;» smiled a quiet smile to herself, as she stood 
piazza, Mrs. Harry Vane immediately fixed a >! before the mirror in her own room, arraying 
day, and asked the young lady around to tea. n herself in her most becoming walking costume; 

At home, too, if Mr. Harry Vane exclaimed $ for Mrs. Harry Vane was going out too. 
with enthusiasm, “By Jove, but that Miss West ^ She fitted a dainty pair of gaiters to her pretty 
has a splendid figure.” Mrs. Vane replied with $ foot, and tightened the fastenings of her sweetest 
equal enthusiasm, “She has indeed; and she ^ pair of kid gloves, put on her most bewitching 
danced admirably.” Or if Harry remarked that l bonnet, and then took the last glance in the 
“ A ram in ta Waters was decidedly the handsomest > mirror to assure herself that there wasn’t on all 
woman at Mrs. Morgan’s party.” Susie added, \ Broadway a sweeter or more captivating little 
gently, “That rumor said she was as amiable | woman than Mrs. Harry Vane. “He has good 
and accomplished as she was handsome and fas- > taste, at any rate,” she soliloquized, “and that is 


cinating.” By this sly way of fighting fire with < one consolation.” But the little half sigh which 
fire, she had succeeded in extinguishing a half s closed the sentence intimated that it wasn’t so 
dozen glowing penehants in the bosom of her liege < very consoling after all. 

lord; while at the same time the uniform sweet- < After her own toilet was completed, baby was 
ness and amiability of her own conduct, could > dressed in his richest and most spotless robes, 
not fail to deepen the admiration and respect j and Bridget was entrusted with the precious 
which Harry had possessed for her when he mar- £ charge and bid to follow her mistress. Down 
ried her. $ the street tripped the little lady, taking the 

So it went on for a year or two, and Susie £ shortest way to the foot of - street, North 


found herself a mother. After that things seemed $ River. There lay tlie steamer with flags flying, 
to mend a little, but baby’s charms soon lost $ and whistle blowing, just ready to convey a band 
their power, and Susie’s trial took another form. ^ of happy excursionists down the bay. Mrs. 
Her loving heart which was constantly, though s Harry Vane tripped lightly over the gang-plank. 


quietly, watchful of Harry’s lightest movement. !; followed by Bridget and baby, and the next mo- 
was wounded at its most sensitive point. Harry l ment it was withdrawn, and the gallant steamer 
frequently left home without inviting her to \ with its gallant company was fairly under way. 
acoompany him, or even informing her of his £ Mrs. Vane ascended leisurely to the promenade 


destination. Much as her anxious fears were \ deck, and there, apparently very much to her 
startled by this new shadow upon her domestic ^ surprise, discovered Mr. Vane sitting in most 
peace, Susie had the discretion to say nothing, v attentive proximity to a handsome and showy 
but Meanwhile to double her assiduity in win- ^ young lady, who was evidently quite the slave 
ning him to home pleasures. All her efforts s of Mr. Vane’s fascinations, 
availed her little, however; at least one evening ^ “Why, good morning, Harry,” exclaimed Mrs. 
in the week he continued to spend away from ^ Vane, in her sweetest and most cordial tones; 
her. At first she was afraid he might be enter- $ “this is indeed a delightful surprise, I had not 
ing upon some course of dissipation, but careful $ anticipated the pleasure of your company; after 


observation soon convinced her that whatever sin ^ you went down town, I happened to notice the 
might be laid to his charge, the love of liquor ^ advertisement of the excursion, and baby has' 
was not one; and as drinking forms an ingre- i» seemed so ailing lately, that I thought it might 
dient of nearly all forms of dissipation, she $ do him good to take the salt air, so I dressed 
finally came to the conclusion, that as of old, his s myself as quickly as possible and hurried down 
wandering, inconstant heart was straying after l here.” 

some new light of female beauty. It is possible j What could Mr. Harry Vane say In reply to 
that at this juncture she may have token her ^ this most amiable and wife-like greeting? Mrs. 
cousin Walter into confidence. $ Vane was not at a loss however to fill up the 

One beautiful morning in July, Harry seemed | pause which his hesitation occasioned, 
in no hurry to go down town. He lingered | “This lady is a friend of yours, I presume, 
reading his newspaper after breakfast till nearly | introduce me to her, Harry;” and turning to the 
nine o’clock, and then dressing himself carefully J lady, “Mr. Vane’s circle of friends, previous to 
in his handsomest suit of white linen, carelessly -- our marriage, was so very extensive that 1 have 
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not «t«b jet made (be acquaintance of all of ^ as if determined to do its part, was as sweet- 
ta. I hope, however, to know them all in s tempered as its mamma, and oooed and laughed, 
the course of time, for nothing gives me greater !j and spatted its hands, to the infinite delight of 
pleasure than to entertain Harry's friends. Your ^ Miss Wentworth, who was, or pretended to be, 

name is-? I didn't quite understand." | exceedingly fond of pets. Mrs. Vane’s amiability 

(4 Miss Wentworth," replied the lady, bowing < was perfectly irresistible, and when Mr. Vane 
stiffly. \ returned, he found the two ladies on the best 

(< Ah! yes. Miss Wentworth; I do notreoollect s possible terms 
hearing Harry speak of you; but it is all the \ When the dinner-bell rang, Mrs. Vane called 
same; my memory is very treacherous, and in- \ to Bridget to take the baby, and rising, ex- 
deed he might have mentioned your name, casu- \ claimed, “ Mr. Vane, give your arm to Miss 
•Uy, you know, a dozen times; and still I might \ Wentworth," at the same time appropriating the 
have forgotten it. But bless me! where is the l other to her own use, “and we will hurry into 
baby? Bridget, come here." > dinner. This stiff breeze gives one such an ap- 

Bridget answered the call: and placed the \ petite.” At dinner, Mrs. Vane's first attentions 
blue-eyed little wonder in the arms of its de- \ were given to Miss Wentworth, and the least 
lighted mamma. 5 failure upon the part of Mr. Vane, who, to tell 

“Mamma's p'ecious 'ittle darling; was it $ the truth, was a little absent-minded, to observe 
warm ? so it was; mamma will take off its ugly the wants of that young lady, as reprimanded 
hat, so s’e wilL There, does it see its pap-pa: ^ by Mrs. Vane. 

there, so it does; and knows him too; precious £ “My dear, Miss Wentworth will take some 
angeL See, Miss Wentworth, see how well the f more turkey; Harry dear, help Miss Wentworth 
little darling knows its fatherland it isn’t four $ to some of these delicious peas. Miss Went- 
months old yet." And Mrs. Vane danced the \ worth, allow me to assist you to some of this 
chubby, red-faoed little thing up and down in l sauce, 1 assure you it is delicious." 

Mr. Vane's face, and asked enthusiastically, l After dinner, the two ladies, with the baby, 
“ Didn't Miss Wentworth think he was just the ^retired to the ladies’ cabin, and Harry enjoyed 
image of his 4 pa?’ ” jj an hour's immunity from the society of either. 

There were several of Harry's acquaintances $ He retired aft to enjoy (!) his Havana. Let us 
on board, by whom the affair was thoroughly \ hope that its fragrance served, in some measure, 
nnderetood; and it was not long until the story i to calm his troubled mind, 
passed from lip to lip, and smiles and titters, < It was nearly dark when the boat arrived at 

and jokes at poor Harry's expense, circulated ^ the foot of -street on her return. Harry 

in every direction. Mr. Vane excused himself s called a carriage for the ladies, and directed the 

as speedily as possible from the society of the > driver to No.-street, his own residence. 

* ladies, and walked moodily below to the stern \ “Harry, my dear, how can you be so impo- 
of the boat, and there stood contemplating the fclite? We must see Miss Wentworth home first 
ftwt receding shores of Manhattan. “What the | by all means. She has been complaining of 
devil am I to do?" he soliloquized; “to blow out ^ fatigue for these past two hours, and I must 
at her like the devil, as I would like to, would < protest against her being driven a mile or two 
only raise a row and circulate the story; and I > out of her way upon my account." 
can't get rid of her, for the boat won’t put back, | Harry was obliged to acquiesoe, and Mrs. 
I suppose, on my account. Gad! if the water \ Vane had the satisfaction of leaving Miss Went- 
wasn't so infernal hot, I'd drown myself. To > worth at her own door, and bidding her a most 
bring that red-faced little imp along too. It is \ affectionate farewell, with the hope that she had 
a pretty child enough though; of course, it s enjoyed the day, and would experience no incon- 
eouldn't be anything else and be my child; and \ venience from the fatigue it had occasioned her. 
she looks deuced pretty herself, too, to-day. \ Ten minutes later, Harry Vane was stretching 
She's a vast deal prettier than Madge Went- $ his weary limbs upon a sofa in his own quiet 
worth ever was—the baggage^ If I ever get safe j parlor. Mrs. Vane bustled about and prepared 
cut of this scrape, catch me risking my reputa- | a most delicious tea for her loving lord. At first 
don for another bold flirt like her." \ his vexation betrayed him into a few unamiable 

Meanwhile Miss Wentworth, who possessed a $ remarks; but the real tenderness of Susie’s 
deal of womai^y tact in her way, had overcome, jj manner, as she handed him the smoking cup of 
in a measure, the embarrassment of her first 3 Bohea upon the lounge, and soothed and petted 
aieeting with Mrs. Vane, and had entered very i away the headache which oppressed him, silenced 
afiably into conversation with her. The baby, < his irritability, and won him back to good-humor. 
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That was the last of Harry Vane’s wanderings, n glance more eloquent than any Bpeech, there was 
The name of Miss Wentworth was never men- j no allusion to his faults. 

tioned in his house; and save his penitent con- j Susie is grey-haired now, and her failing 
fession, made that night with his weary head l strength is supported by the tenderness of 
lying upon her bosom, “Susie, I have wronged \ grand-daughters; and it may be that to them 
you; will you forgive me?" To which her only s she sometimes repeats the story of the woman 
answer was the kiss of peace and trust, and a ' who wouldn’t be jealous. 


ASLEEP. 

BY MBS. ELIZABETH MILLER. 


How sweetly do they rest! 

The children youug and fair, 
To earth's calm bosom pressed 
With almost mother’s caret 
Their couch is dark and cold, 
llut they, with childish trust, 
With hands in prayerful fold, 
Sleep sweetly, “Duet to duet!” 

Ere sin their souls could stain; 

Or eorrow could become 
Aught but a senseless name, 

The Father called them home. 


Ere yet their tiny feet 
lu Error's path could stray, 

They trod, with footsteps fleet, 
Along the shining way I 

So lot them rest—the night 
Is dark to us who wake; 

Who sleep till morning light 
See bnt the inoruing break! 

Let us in patience wait. 

The morn shall surely coma. 

We’ll pass the pearly gate 

And dwell with thorn at bom* 



“GATHER ROSE-BUDS 

BY FINLEY J 

This life to us is at best ^ 

But a port in which to rest; 

FriendB the truest early die, 

Hopes the fondest soonest fly; 

Summer blossoms soon decay; 

“Gather rose-buds while you may.” 

Not for others toil aud heap, 

But yourself the harvest reap; 

Lay not up a golden store 

To be spent when you're no more; 

For Nature smiling, seems to say, 

‘•Gather roeo-buds while you may.” 


WHILE YOU MAY” 

OH.NSON. 11 

Gather wisdom—truth sublime, 

Fill your soul with lofty rhyme; 

Pluck life’s flowers in their bloom. 
Exhaling all their sweet perfume; 

Bask at once in pleasure’s ray, 

“Gather rose-buds while you may.* 

Time is short, but unto those 
W’ho battle bravely with life’s wo. 1 *- 
As time flies—to them ’tis given 
On his wings to fly to Heaven; 

Then let us cast all fears away, 

And “gather rose-buds while we may.* 


LIFE! WHAT IS IT? 

BY UBS. P1DSLKY. 


Our life is but a shadow, 

So soon it flittoth by; 

To-day we’re here—to-morrow 
Gone to Eternity. 

Our life is but a vapor 
Which vanisheth away— 


And we’ro “at our best estate,* 
Uncertain of a day. 

Life is like the op’ning bud, 

Or bloom upon the flower— 

The storm sweeps ovor them, and they 
Are blighted in an hour. 
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THE TWO BROTHERS. 

IT SARAH HAMILTON. 

CHAPTEEI. * learned to covet—he loved and admired Herbert, 


It was a pleasant, little, red-colored building, 
at the foot of a steep hill that towered up behind 
it, crowned at its summit with sugar maples, 
whose broad branches lifted themselves proudly 
up, showing through their thick foliage bright 
patches of blue. Here, beneath the shelter of 
jagged rocks, blossomed the first wild flowers 
of spring, wakened into life by the sun's early 
kisses, and the music of tsolian strains—and 
here in this sequestered spot two brothers first 
saw the light of day. 

Herbert and Eugene Wellington were the only 
offspring of kind and indulgent parents—from 
infancy a marked difference existed between the 
two. Herbert, the eldest, was as beautiful and 
delicate as any little fairy, possessing regular 
features, a small, ruby mouth, and flaxen ring¬ 
lets that floated lightly over dimpled shoulders; 
his voice was peculiarly soft and sweet—with 
evident interest he caught the why and where¬ 
fore of all going on about him. Learning to 
him was nature—no effort. 

Eugene, two years his junior, was as different 
as one can well conceive. A short, thick figure, 
black hair, nearly as stiff as the tasseled pine; 
eyes large and staring, and at times full of the 
most intense mischief, with a skin as dark as 
any creole’s—nor did the contrast between the 
brothers end here. At play Eugene usually wore 
his cap wrong side before—trousers tucked up 
above his knees, while the soiled and torn upper 
garment told sad tales of climbed fences and falls 
innumerable — out-of-doors was his realm—a 
book he hated, and at the age of seven had 
merely mastered his alphabet. 

It is needless for us to say who was the favorite. 
A father's pride, a mother's love centred on the 
eldest—and yet Eugene was not neglected. The 
very knowledge of the preference existing in 
their hearts, made them the more scrupulous in 
their attentions. Yet impatient exclamations 
were continually ringing in the poor boy's ears, 
he knew and felt the difference between the 
caresses lavished upon his brother and those 
bestowed upon himfeelf. The first was a pouring 
forth of priceless jewels—the second the mea¬ 
sured payment due. But within Eugene's bosom 
beat a warm and generous heart that had not yet 


^ whose willing slave he had ever been, 
i “Herbert will make a stir in the world one of 
s these diys," Mr. Wellington would often remark 
£ to his wife, with a satisfied stamp of his foot, as 
$ he glanoed at the studious child. “And now, 
5 my little man," turning to Eugene, “what will 
$ you do, stay at home and raise steers and oolta 
i for your old father?" 

\ The boy thus addressed would usually smile, 
\ droop his head, and go far off in the darkest 
$ corner of the big room to whittle and muse by 
j himself. There would be a stir and clatter way, 
down deep in his bosom—a strange choking in 
his throat, he hardly knew why or for what— 
and his cheek would flush and warm, and his 
dark eyes beam with a troubled light. 

$ Herbert, with his white fingers, would care- 
s fully turn the leaves of the huge volume before 
\ him, his thoughts far off in the future, revelling 
< in the golden dawn young ambition ever sees in 
| its first bright dreams of greatness. Be careful, 

! parent! suoh blossoms need the most intense 
watchfulness lest the one be dwarfed, made re¬ 
bellious, miserable—or the natural beauties of 
the other run to seed before maturity comes, lest 
v he grows wise in his own conceit, selfish and 
| weak. 

| Years pass. The little Eugene no longer plays 
| about the door-yard, he is off in the field, hard at 
\ work, day in and day out, good, honest Eugene. 
\ Herbert has become a fine scholar, better even 
s than the village pedagogue. There he is seated 
$ in the front room of the red oottage, where tho 
$ mellow twilight steals in and kisses his smooth 
throw, now racked with thought; books, papers, 
£ manuscripts lie before him unheeded, he has 
l pushed them impatiently back, and is now alone 
v with his thoughts. Alone did I say ? A slight 
{ form steals in and stands unnoticed by his side. 
j| “What now, my son? Something is troubling 
< you, I have been feeling it this long time, but 
^ you have been so silent, so reserved—is it well ?’’ 

I Her tones were broken and full of tenderness. 
“Dear mother, forgive me, but I am very un- 
happy. I would be off and mingle in the world, 
be a man, no longer the dreaming youth—I 
would earn riches, mother, oh, the pleasure of 
* pouring them at your feet, to see you a lady too.* 
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“Herbert, labor is not degrading; love enno- * was raised to his, tear-stained. It touched tha 
bles all toil, I am content with my treasures.” \ brightest spot in his nature—he knelt down by 
“But, mother, you forget you and father are \ her side, 
growing old; for years we have but barely lived, \ “Mother, dear mother, I will never leave 
having, to be sure, the necessaries of Hfo, but f home without your willing consent. Life would 
none of its luxuries; and as for Eugene,” the J indeed be a blank without your smile.” Her 
name was spoken with a slight contempt, not in- \ hand was laid in his. 

tended, “he’ll never be of much benefit.” j “Go, my son, I feel now that it is best—poor 

“Oh! Herbert,” interrupted his mother, “Bn- l Amy! poor, dear Amy! I had hoped—but no mat- 
gene has paid half of your school bills. I know \ ter, my weak heart knows not what to counsel, 
the sum was small, but your father would have S Do what you think is right,” and murmuring a 
been unable to have raised it alone.” j blessing as she pressed her lips to her proud 

“Well, well, never mind that, I calculate to \ boy’s brow, she arose, and with slow steps left 
return every dollar with interest; but as I was s the room. 

saying, I must away, I can live cooped up here \ Herbert Wellington, weak Herbert! how deafly 
no longer, the very atmosphere chokes, stifles j you turn from the better angel, who stands lov- 
me. I long to sail with the crowd, to be myself \ ingly by your side, pleading passionately, plead- 
one of the sweeping waves; oh, mother, say that j ing for the loved one. 

you are willing.” ' j Amy Lee’s sweet name can never, never fade 

A great, black shadow stands in the doorway, > from your heart’s tablet, strive to forget her aa 
a brown, earnest face enters and takes a seat \ you may. 
close by the student. j 1 

“Herbert, dear Herbert, do not leave us. < CHAPTER II. 

These hands,” and the broad palms crossed each | WOh tbat loTe w glTen> 

other, “are strong, governed by a willing mind; \ , r°« slighted^in your pride; 

a heart, dear brother, big with love for you. $ More than all the world boride." 

These arms have carried you years ago over \ Eiohtkbk years had flitted over Amy Lee’s 
rough places, they shall still shield you from the $ head. In childhood she and the brothers had 
rougher world. Oh, stay, for their sake if not * been playmates, and Herbert for long years had 
for mine!” j called the fair girl his little wife. 

“Eugene, I have said my name shall not fade i Two years before, when the death of her 
in obscurity; once my dreams wore a different { mother had left her bereft of all earthly conneo- 
coloring, now I am ambitious for wealth; money ^ tions, he had whispered in her ear words of 
gives one power, raises the meanest—what may v music, that made her heart beat with joy—she 
it not do for me? Yes, the world shall yet hear J was not quite alone—there was one who would 
from me, mark that, if not as the talented, then J lead her gently through life to the brink of that 
as the rich Mr. Wellington.” < hereafter, where waited the loved gone before. 

“And will you, Herbert, leave Amy? Poor, i Her old nurse had persuaded her husband to 
patient Amy?” ? purchase widow Lee’s cottage—and Amy was to 

“What a fool you are! Do you suppose I will > have a home with them as long as she wished— 
ever wed a blind girl? Need en?ugh of my seek- oh, they were a happy couple, that old man and 
Ing a fortune if that was the case.” s his wife, proud and happy with Amy—their dar- 

Now the crimson sprang fearfully to the j ling—to make the sunshine of their dwelling, 
younger brother’s face. Angry words would \ But Amy could not bear to see her aged friends 
have burst forth with volcanic power but for | toiling, and she herself idle; all day would she 
the sake of another. > ply her needle, sitting by one of the narrow 

“ You once loved her, and she still cherishes 5 windows—over which crept and clustered a 
the memory of other days. I know after that \ sturdy woodbine, shutting out the golden light 
fearful affliction her sweet voice bid you seek $ that should have fallen upon her work; hours 
another bride; but oh, my brother, it were cruel < were stolen from sleep, that her studies might 
to leave the unfortunate—she is all alone—you l not be neglected—for his sake she could do any 

were her-” I thing. Alas! a twilight came to give her warning 

“Hush!” said his companion, his lips growing j of the darkness to follow, her precious eye-sight 
whiter all the while, “what right, I ask, have > had been over-taxed—weakened. Long months 
you to interfere?” He looked up, Eugene was J passed slowly by, and the light of hope burnt 
gone, his eye rested upon his mother, her thin | but dimly—it had fled—Amy Lee was blind, 
face bowed upon her hands—for a moment it > Why linger over the night that followed—* 
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night with no stars ? Poor Amy! she tried to bear 
op—but there were times when her heart sank 
within her—for he, her heart’s idol, had proved 
false—her quick ear had caught the discord in 
his voice, and calmly she bade him farewell, and 
besought him to seek a more fitting companion, 
to cheer the upward way of his life. It was a 
bitter trial—none but the racked heart, weeping 
over its shattered treasures, can know how bitter. 
Life’s goblet is brimming with such, and many 
who unwillingly quaff the cup to its dregs learn 
to bless the draught that carries with it joy on 
the wings of the future. 

Early morning, and Herbert Wellington was 
leaving his country home, for a life in the city. 
Eugene had walked with him to the village, half 
a mile distant, had held his hand in his own 
tight grasp—had uttered the “good bye;”—and 
new, slowly with bowed head, was retracing his 
steps—a rustle by his side—a faint foot-fall, and 
Amy Lee’s silvery voice arouses him—“Eugene, 
is it you? I thought it must be by your step— 
so sure and strong—I should know it anywhere, 
but tell me, has he—has your brother gone?” 

Eugene started. How came she there and 
alone ? “ Amy—Miss Lee ?” 

“Call me Amy, that is best. I always hear 
my mother’s dear tones echoed in the name!” 

Her companion paused ; he saw her weak, and 
trembling from the over exertion of her long 
walk. He dared not question her why she came, 
but, seeing her agitation, with ready tact, strove 
to turn her thoughts in a different direction. 

“Do you like violets, Amy? there are some 
beautiful ones growing here, close by the way 
side; you look tired—come and rest beneath this 
beech ; my coaA will make a nice seat; there!— 
are you comfortable? now, which will you have— 
blue or white?” 

“Blue or white,” repeated Amy, dreamingly— 
“ white is hope’s color—and the blue wear the 
hue of heavenand then, as if suddenly recol¬ 
lecting herself: “Gather me both! I always 


$ “Are you happy, Eugene?” continued Amy, 
\ as he returned and seated himself by her side, 
jj “Happy! Why should I not be?” 

\ “I don’t know, I am sure; only it seems some- 
I times so strange that any one can be glad. Did 
5 you know my world was covered with a black 
I pall, that my future wears no * silver livery ?’ 
j I can think how easy it would be 

I s ‘To lie down like a tired child 

And dream away this life of care,’ 

but oh! to live—to know how to live.” 

“Don’t, doq’t, dear Amy—here! take these—I 
had nearly forgotten them. Does not the fra¬ 
grance of their soft leaves send one little ray of 
light to your heart ? Oh, Amy, you may ye$ look 
| up at the blue sky. We will still hope. God 
^ never forsakes us.” 

$ “’Tis not that, good Eugene—not the loss 
| of eyesight that I so much deplore. But the los9 
s of something far more valuable—faith in the love 
l of one, dearer to me than life; the fading of that 
^ bright dream brings a night indeed, for my soul 
$ walks in darkness. Oh, why did he not come just 
£ once more—this last morning? But I—what was 
•j I talking about ? It is so chilly here—home— 
< take me home.” 

^ A death-like paleness stole over her counton- 
$ ance, the white fingers convulsively clutched the 
s frail violets, and Amy Lee had lost herself in 
^ sweet unconsciousness. 

\ Eugene lifted the slight form in his arn^s; for 
$ a moment he staggered, not with the weight of 
^ his burden—he could carry the frail girl as 
£ easily as an infant; but pent up emotions, long 
$ slumbering beneath a calm exterior, for a 
^ moment obtained the mastery—his lips touched 
$ the pale brow. How dared he? And gathering 
* strength with the thought, he soon reached her 
£ home. Restoratives were immediately applied, 
v but all to no purpose—and Eugene hurriedly 
$ departed for a physician. 

\ A long sickness followed—we will not call it 
s painful, for forgetfulness shut out all the un¬ 


loved violets, and you, Eugene, used to gather \ pleasant present—it was the awakening—the 
them for me years and years ago. Do you re- $ long convalescence—that was painful. Eugene 
member down by the brook there, how beautiful l came each day to inquire after the invalid, his 
it was ? the tall, straight poplars just above the i kind voice, modulated to a sick room murmur, 
bridge, the bending willows that kissed its ^ soon came to be very grateful to the weary girl 
banks, the golden buttercups and dandelions. $ As she grew better, he would talk to her for long 
Oh, Eugene! It seems as if I would willingly ] hours, but never of himself. His mind seemed 
shut my eyes, if I might only look on that sweet | overrunning with the most beautiful conceptions; 
spot once more.” $ he lived, as it were, in an ideal world, of which 

The tears fell thick and fast while she spoke, * she alone possessed the magic key. His had been 


bnt she saw them not—neither the trembling | 
hand. Oh, had he ever forgotten ?—was not the * 
memory of those happy hours far back in the \ 


a strong inner life—outwardly, it had been calm 
and beautiful—but it wanted the warm light and 
delicate coloring that was now making jt whole. 


shrined in his heart never to bo given up ? ) The blind girl was perusing, with her soul’s keen 
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vision, a new volume—what did she find ? The 5 proscnt, when the trying moment came. Her 
well kept secret of long years, love, earnest, s hand lay in his. “Oh! if it should be dark, Eu- 
pure, refined—sympathy, strong and deep— $ gene, yes—I will be calm.” Now the bandage 
honesty—nobility, the impress of a God. This ^ was removed—and uttering a joyful cry—“I 
she read with her spirit’s eye—but both were $ sec, 1 see, thank God!”—she threw herself in her 
silent. $ uncle’s arms. 

- $ We will now return to Herbert. He had been 

CHAPTER III. J very fortunate on his immediate arrival at the 

“Does widow Lee live here?” asked a silver- $ city, in securing a vacancy as under clerk in the 
haired man, pausing before Mr. Wellington’s door. ^ rich wholesale establishment of Mr. Emery. He 
“Widow Lee?” repeated Eugene, regarding s felt that his greatest chance of success lay in a 
the stranger with much interest; “widow Lee $ close application to business, making his em- 
sleeps yonder—she has lain there four years!” s ploycr’s interest his own. For five years he 
The old man leant heavily upon his cane, hi3 s labored assiduously, and was then rewarded by 
soft, dear eyes filled with tears. “ Isabel, dear $ an offer of partnership, which was at once ac- 
Isabell is she indeed gone? Did she leave any * cepted. He seldom went home, and when he did, 
children?” $ his visits were short and unsatisfying. True, 

“Yes, a daughter, sir; shall I show you the $ his mother greeted him with the old love, the 
way? I think you must be some friend of the ^ father with evident pride, Eugene kindly, and 
family!” ^ yet Herbert thought he had grown reserved. He 

“The child’s uncle,—only the child’s uncle.” $ could not understand the growth of that self-re- 
Eugcne grasped his hand. ^ spcct that placed him on an equality with him- 

“Can it be possible? Tell me, are you Mrs. s self. What right had he, his plain, countryfied 
Lee’s brother, Captain Maynard, that was $ brother, to wear so becoming an article as pride? 
reported ship-wrecked years ago?” Amy Lee’s name was never mentioned, though 

“The very same—saved by a merciful provi- 5 her presence was missed everywhere. He merely 
dence. But I would see my niece. Oh! to have one ^ heard she had left her old home, he inquired no 
to love, one of your own blood! I feared they J further. 

were all gone.” , $ Many fair ladies smiled upon him. Why should 

“List!” said his companion. “That is Amy; $ they not? He was young, talented,with the fairest 
no singing bird makes melody so sweet—it $ prospects. None suited his fastidious taste, 
seems as if the poetry that once shone iu her $ There were times when a girlish form tripped 
eyes, now warbled in her voice. Amy is blind— <: smilingly before him, but he shut the vision out, 
Captain Maynard—blind.” J vainly seeking in the big world its counterpart. 

The old man held her in his tight embrace, j “A letter from home,” said Eugene Welling- 
sat her down on his knee, gazed long and < ton, lato one morning, as ho entered his brother’s 
earnestly in her face, stroked her silver ring- j room, ho had como to the city the day before; 
lets, while her old nurse related the particulars ^ “I forgot to hand it to you last night.” Herbert 
of her blindness—and shed bitter tears that one < read the note, and impatiently threw it down on. 
so beautiful, so good as he knew, that his dear {the table, 
sister’s child must be, should thus early be called $ “What is it?” said Eugene, 
upon to bear so great a trial. < “Oh, nothing; some religious tract, I believe, 

“Please don’t weep!” said Amy, putting her \ tho old man is begging; don’t come it over me 
white arms about his neck, and drawing his face < though—my time is far too precious to be hunt- 
close down to her own soft cheek. “I am \ ing up such things.” 

learning to bo very happy.” $ Eugene picked it up, glanced at the title of 

He dared not utter his hopes—but he felt s the book mentioned, carefully jotted it down in 
sanguine that something might yet be done to ^ his mind; he was not rich, but he had enough 
restore the lost eyesight. , $ to gratify his father when he expressed a wish 

He was wealthy, she was his all. The best ^ for so trifling a thing. His eye fell on a card. 

skill in the country should be put to the test. £ “What is this, an invitation to Mr. M-’s? I 

Amy Lee’s life seemed brightening. Dr. M-, \ have one, too—met the gentleman last night, and 

a distinguished oculist, had seen her, and ex- s he insisted on my being present.” 
pressed his opinion, without a doubt, that all \ “You!” said Herbert, regarding him for a 
might bo as they fondly hoped. ^ moment in blank surprise; and then added with 

It would take time, much care, and great £ a smile, “It must bo a mistake—he is a new 
patience. Amy requested that Eugene might be $ comer—no doubt he took you for me—names get 
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mixed up, you see—Mr. Herbert Wellington in¬ 
stead of Eugene.” 

“I think not—at any rate I shall go. They 
say his niece is very lovely; I ardently admire a 
beautiful face, and could not forego so rare an 
opportunity of making her acquaintance.” 

“Why, Eugene, don’t make a fool of yourself. 
You never were in fashionable society in your 
life—if you have no regard for yourself, I think 
you might have a little for me. But why am I 
so earnest? I know you were but in jest.” 

There was a strange light in Eugene’s eyes as 
he answered, but his brother was just then too 
pre-occupied in his own thoughts to notice it. 
He bid him “good morning, hoped he would 
spend an agreeable evening,” and went out to 
hunt up the new book for his father. 

Herbert prepared for the party at an unusual 
early hour, and with the greatest care. Every¬ 
where did he hear praises of the fair Miss May¬ 
nard. What was his surprise upon being intro¬ 
duced to his fair hostess, to see sitting close by 
her aide, in earnest conversation with one of the 
belles of the season, Eugene. - That first look, it 
startled him—the same sunny eyes—the same 
sweet voice, so like, and yet so much more beau¬ 
tiful. 

Need we say his heart at once bowed. The 
time came when he was a frequent and appa¬ 
rently a welcome visitor at the Maynards. The 
hour came when, with passionate outpourings of 
an overflowing heart, he besought the fair lady’s 
hand. She listened to his words calmly, un¬ 
moved. 


! “Herbert! was it an echo of the past? I 
have heard you through—I have waited for this 
^ hour—I felt it would come—I know you love mo 
$ fondly; well, it is no idle fancy, from my heart 
^ I pity you—but tell me, have you never loved 
s another? You hesitate to reply—gaze upon my 
$ features. Have you forgotten the poor blind 
< girl? Herbert, this is Amy Lee’s answer.” The 
\ door softly opens, Eugene advances, and with 
$ him a clergyman. Her uncle takes her hand, 
\ and with low words places it in that of the noble- 
n hearted man by her side. They have promised 
$ to love and cherish; the holy benediction is pro- 
$ nounced ero Herbert Wellington recovers suffi- 
jl ciently to comprehend it all. 

\ ‘ * Lost, lost! ” he murmured, between his closed 
jj teeth, and catching his hat was soon far down 
$ the Btreet, at his own hotel, in his own room. 
5 There to meditate at leisure on the charms of 
< one lost to him forever. 

^ Herbert Wellington lived a mean, selfish life, 
| his coffers bursting with treasure. His own 

( heart barren, oh, how barren! no second love 
came to break up its ice-encrusted surface, 
t Eugene vainly sought a reconciliation. He 

( would not even look upon him. 

And Amy, was she happy ? Go and ask yon- 
^ der fair mother, who smiles upon the darling in 
j| her arms. Look upon her radiant face, and then 
$ ask—is she happy ? 

<> Oh! a generous heart—a noble, generous heart 
$ is better, far better than beauty or riches. The 
S one fadeth—the other fleeth; but goodness is 
i immortal. 


SITE LOYES ME NO LONGER. 


BT EDWARD A. DARBY. 


Tffi flowerets T cherished 
Are withered and sere, 

The hopts are all perished 
That once were so dear. 

Only sorrow and sadness 
Abide in my breast. 

And my heart is so weary 
It longeth for reset. 

The fldth that I trusted 
Has fled like a dream. 

And has vanished like vapors 
That mantle the stream; 

Pot she loves me no longer, 
She’s broken each vow, 

And has chosen another 
To smile upon now. 

I’ve seen her beside him, 

Her hand in his own, 

And she listened with pleasure 
To catch his low tone, 


And I saw how she struggled 
To hide her deep sighs. 

As her glances stole upward 
To meet his dark eyes. 

I loved her so dearly I 
Her love was my life, 

It strengthened my spirit 
To meet every strife: 

And it filled my glad bosom 
With music ami song, 

And scattered sweet fragrance 
My pathway along. 

Her love was tho flower v 
That breathed its perfume 
Around my existence, 

And freed it from gloom. 
But she loves me no longor, 
My hopes are all fled. 

And my sad heart is longing 
To sleep with the dead. 
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THE ENGINEER. 

BT CLARA AUGTT8TA. 


It was a day in the latter part of November. 
Early the previous night, the snow had com¬ 
menced falling; and the morning sky as piled 
■with dense, vapory clouds of a dun, hueless grey. 
Big drops of rain fell sulkily from the dismal 
drapery overhead; and the snow, which had 
found the earth in a winding sheet of spotless 
white, was rapidly becoming transmuted into an 
amber-colored mass of muddy water. 

Anon, the rain came faster and more angrily. 
The upland streams were swollen—the little rills 
became mad rivers, and overflowing the v banks 
inundated the lowlands, and covered with a 
murky pool the broad slope of the intervales. 

In the mountain regions of New Hampshire, 
the scene baffle 1 description; those only who 
have lived in the shadow of these everlasting 
hills can imagine it. He who hAs locked upon 
the ruins of the ill-fated “ Willey House,’* and 
drawn in his mind a vivid picture of that awful 
night when the “mountains moved from their 
places,” can form a faint idea of it. 

Still the rain fell; the giant trees were torn 
from their frail hold upon the precipices, and 
drawn by the resistless waters into the channels 
of the rivers. Horses, cattles, human habita¬ 
tions even, were swept away to swell the mighty 
avalanche. The roar of the accumulated waters 
was like distant thunder; and the wild, hollow 
voice of the wind made the day still more ter¬ 
rible ! 

At the Northern terminus of one of our great 
railway thoroughfares, the flood was absolutely 
frightful! Bridges were torn up and borne away; 
barns and hayricks became miniature arks—and 
the solid ground was gullied and washed to an 
extent unknown in that region. 

Witnin a pleasant cottage in the little hamlet 

of A-, around a cheerful fire, were gathered 

a beautiful group—beautiful in their loving faces 
and attitudes of perfect affection. But their 
happy countenances were shadowed now, as by 
some unwelcome foreboding; and the dark eyes 
of the wife and mother sought the troubled face 
of her husband with a glance of mingled entreaty 
and indecision. 

Three children, of the respective ages of eight, 
six, and two years, sat between their parents; 
noble, intelligent boys they were; and the rosy, 
190 


' baby face of little Charley mirrored forth the 
$ sadness of his elders. For the space of a few 
s minutes there was silence, then the lady spoke, 

> “Must you go to-night, William?” 

^ The young man arose, and coming round to 
$ the side of his wife, drew her head down on hie 
| shoulder, and kissing the flair, upturned brow 

( very tenderly, he replied, 

“Yes, dear Lina; I must go, or lose my place, 
^ which is a very profitable one, you know. But 
£ somehow, Lina, you don’t know how I have 
^ dreaded this evening’s work—hush! hush I dar- 
$ ling!” he added, as the poor wife’s tears burst 
$ out afresh, “it’s only an idle superstition of 
$mine! There is no actual danger! The road is 
i firmly graded, and all was well when we ran 
s over the rails at eleven o’clock. We shall do 
| bravely, I dare soy!” 

^ “William!” and the white arms tightened their 
^ clasp about his neck, “don’t, don’t go! Better 
j lose everything than your life! When you get 
$ back to Cliveville, go to the agent and tell him 
$ you cannot run the engine back to-night; it is 
$ not the downward trip that I fear, it will not be 
£ night then, but the return! Oh, Willie, through 
s all the horrid darkness which will be sure to 
l settle down as soon as sunset! Don’t go!” 

^ The young man was strongly agitated during 
:j his wife’s appeal, but when she ceased, he drew 
!; himself up, and made a powerful effort to be 
j: calm. 

X “Cheer up, cheer up, dear wife; it’s only a 
\ little while, and then I shall be back at home 
$ again!” He took out his watch and glancing at 
^ the dial, continued, “It is four o’clock now, and 
$ at nine we shall be back—only a few hours, 
$ Lina; so cheer up, and have a good fire, and a 
\ cup of hot tea ready against my return, for I 
| shall be cold and wet!” 

| He arose, put on his overcoat, cast one in- 
S tense, yearning look at his children, and went 
J out, followed closely by his wife. In the entry, 
$ he held out his arms to her, and for a moment 
>, he kept her close to his breast—then unloosing 
^ her, and leaving a passionate kiss upon her fore- 
£ head, he tore himself away. Far off, on the hill 
$ above the village, he waved his hand in farewell, 
^ and was lost to view. 

> “God in heaven protect him!” burst from the 
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Bps of Lina, as she closed the door against the ^ light but a few inches—all beyond jras black 
rushing blasts, and returned to the warm hearth- $ chaos! 

stone and her precious children. > Slowly, and with great care, Mayfield drove 

William Mayfield was the head engineer on | on. “Five Roads’* Station was passed; the 

the M-railway, and his liberal salary enabled ^ lights of Dorset and Litchfield flew by like the 

him to support comfortably his little family. He $ torches' of spirits, and the train plunged into 
coaid not account, on this particular day, for the ^ a dense forest known as Whitehall. At the 
repugnance he felt to running bis train back to s farther outskirts of this forest ran a deep and 
the city—the sensation which pervaded him was $ narrow river intersecting the railway, and pass- 
both new and strange. He knew well that the ^ ing beneath it through an arched stone culvert, 
track, which was laid through a Region of hills ^ Mayfield reduced steam, and the trusty fireman 
and rivers, was in many places overflown, and $ and his assistant wound up the brakes. “Little 
that the incessant beating of the water was dan- s Falls” Crossing was reached, Mayfield blew the 
gerous to the foundation of the road. He had $ whistle; in a few moments they would be upon 
spoken to the sub-agent of the doubtful propriety $ the bridge. With straining eyes, Mayfield sought 
of going over the rails without previous exami- ^ to pierce the gloom; the dim light of the great 
nation, but that gentleman had laughed at his jj lamp flickered for a second over the boiling 
misgiving, and ordered him to start the train at ^ waters—a rumbling as if the solid earth was 
the usual hour. In obedience to this command, v rent in twain—a crash—a plunge—and that 
the cars were set in motion at precisely half j freight of human souls hung suspended between 
*past four. The rain still fell heavily, and as 5 time and eternity! 

the locomotive sped on, the engineer saw with \ The bridge had been swept away, and the ill- 
direful foreboding the swelling and boiling of ' starred locomotive had plunged headlong into the 
the water about the narrow stone bridges, and J yawning abyss! Oh, the horror of those brief 
against the dizzy embankments on which the \ moments between the plunge, and the return of 
track was laid. At length the terminus was j realization to the terror-frozen passengers! The 
reached in safety. It was then six o’clock. Deep | lights were extinguished in the fall, and the oc- 
darkness had set in, and the rain drizzled mourn- ^ cupants of the cars, although uninjured, were in 
fully from the leaden sky. i a state bordering on distraction. The conduc- 

Mr. Mayfield immediately sought the head j tor, who was an intrepid young fellow, seized 
agent, and reported to him the state of the line, j the fragments of a broken settee, and burst open 
The man of wealth and power, seated in his !: a window. No sooner had this been effected, 
velvet-cushioned easy-chair before a glowing s than he sprang through the opening, and luckily 
grate, laughed at the engineer’s representations. ^ struck the ground with his feet. The lower 
“Nonsense, Mayfield! What has happened to J brakeman joined him with a lantern, which for- 
you? The train must run over the road to-night, v tunately had been kept burning, and tho word 
whether or no! You either keep your station $ which burst simultaneously from each was, 
this evening, or renounce it forever! As you ^ “Mayfield?” 

please!” and the gentleman returned to his ^ “ I have called him, but received no answer!” 

paper. >. said the brakeman, while the cold pallor deepened 

There was a struggle in Mayfield’s breast. \ on his stern, grieved face. Mayfield was his 
His situation was a lucrative one; his wife had <• cousin. 

been raised in luxury; turned out of business on $ Snatching the lantern from the palsied hand 
one road would effectually prevent his being s of his companion, the brave conductor hurried 
employed on another. He rose slowly to his feet. $ forward. He passed the fearful chasm on the 
“I will go,” he said, “and on you rests the * overturned body of a freight car, and at length 
responsibility!” | reached the locomotive. Down an embankment 

The Eastern train, which connects at Clive- $ of forty-five feet, it lay, buried in water! 

ville with the trains over the M-road, was j There was a dwelling house near by, and the 

detained by the bad weather a considerable time, jj inhabitants, alarmed by the singular noise, has- 
and it was near eight o’clock when Mayfield’s $ tened to the spot with lanterns. Messengers 
train started. The night was black as Erebus. ^ were immediately despatched to the neighboring 
No human eye could discern the line of the ^ houses for aid, and the whole vicinity was soon 
horizon—the sky was inky as the earth! The ^ alive with men, women and children, flocking to 
rain had, in a measure, abated, but a thick fog s the scene of the catastrophe, 
enveloped everything. The great polished “re- l The passengers were released from their horrid 
fleetor,” on the front of the engine, cast a > confinement; and with depressed spirits, the men 
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set to work to reduce the water about the en¬ 
gine. At the end of two hours of hard labor, a 
trench hod been cut through the gravel, and the 
mad waters rushed in. Fifteen minutes served 
to reveal to the eyes of the anxious gazers the 
overturned engine—a mere wreck, broken and 
mutilated. 

“Who will descend with me?” asked the con¬ 
ductor, Mr. Selwyn, preparing to go down. 
Mayfield’s cousin, and a young farmer, stepped 
forward. Slowly and cautiously, for the bank 
of sand and gravel so long tortured by the flood, 
was but a precarious foot-hold, they proceeded, 
and at last reached the bottom. 

The labor of a few moments exhumed the en¬ 
gine-house from the heaps of broken machinery, 
and the waste rubbish of the channel. Mr. Sel- 
wyn pried open the door. 

“Poor Mayfield I Wretched Lina!” he ex¬ 
claimed, passing his hand over the body of the 
engineer, whose faithful hand still grasped the 
safety-valvo ! True to his charge was William 
Mayfield to the last! 

The fireman and his assistant were literally 
torn in pieces. 

From appearances, it seemed that Mayfield 
had lived for some time in this horrible charnel- 
house, for his flesh was still warm, and from the 
disarrangement of his apparel, those who saw 
him were led to the conclusion that he had 
striven hard to free himself from the jaws of 
Death! 

He had doubtless heard the spades of his 
friends as they worked to reach his place of con¬ 
finement—maybe, he had even understood their 
conversation as they toiled! If so, who can 
imagine the agony of that soul’s feelings ? 

The dead bodies were taken out, and laid side 
by side, on the rough embankment; and eyes, 
which were strangers to weeping, dropt Bilent 
tears over them. 

At length a by-stander broke the oppressive 
Bilence. 

“ Who will tell his wife ?” he asked, indica¬ 
ting poor Mayfield with a nod of the head. 

Every eye sought the face of Air. Selwyn. The 


young conductor brushed the moisture from his 
eyes—hesitated a moment, and then said, 

“Yes, it must be done ! I will tell her, but it 
will break her heart; poor thing!” 

A horse was procured from a farm-house near 
by, and Mr. Selwyn set out. The distance to 

A-, was about fifteen miles; and through 

the darkness and horror of the night he spurred 
on. 

The lights of A-broke on his view— 

Mayfield's house appeared, the bright glow of a 
cheerful fire beaming out through the gloom. 
With hesitating step, Selwyn approached the door. 
The slight noise of his footsteps reached the 
listening ears within; the door flew open, and a 
pair of soft, warm arms fell around his neck, 

“ Oh, Willie! Willie! God be thanked! You 
don’t know how.I have suffered this dreadful 
night!” 

Mr. Selwyn unwound the clinging arms from 
his neck, and supported the half-fainting form 
into the house; and with every vestige of color 
gone from his face, he said, 

“Mrs. Mayfield, compose yourself, I have 
much to say to you!” 

“Great God! it is true! Willie is dead! I 
felt it! Air. Selwyn,” and she clutched his arm 
with a gripe like iron—“tell me tho truth!” 

“ Aladam, I dare not deceive you—your hus¬ 
band is, I trust, in heaven!” 

Shall I speak of the scene which followed? 
No, no ! my pen would be powerless! Let the 
curtain of night and gloom fall over it 

Lina Alayfield still lives—a pale, grief-stricken 
woman 1 The light of happiness has fled forever 
from her eyes, and the shadow of a life-agony 
has stolen the roses from her cheek. Silver 
mingles with the brown of her tresses, and her 
ringing laughter is hushed. 

Day after day, to the noisy factory goes this 
devoted mother, to earn in the dust and gloom, 
the paltry sum which clothes and educates her 
fatherless children. She is striving to bring 
them up good men; and if the example of a 
woman, purified by affection, can affect their 
future lives, then will her object be attained. 


LINES. 


BT FRANCES 

The rose, that will not bloom in mine, 
I’ll strive in others’ paths to plant. 
Oh! God, from all self-pleasing, grant 
I free may stand at duty’s slirine. 

Father! I know full well for me 
This life’s dim hours are on the wane. 


Ohl may I not have lived in vain, 
But may some heart the richer be. 

If I have shed a single ray 
Upon a path all dark before, 

It is enough; I ask no more. 
Thankful my soul shall pass away. 


HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD 
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THE SCARBOROUGHS. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY L-*8 DIARY.” 


CHAPTER I. 

Little baby Scarborough was a beauty and 
a darling. Her mother told her so ten times 
every day, sitting to nurse her, to play with the 
dimpled hand, to watch how sleep, like the soft 
shadow of an angel’s wing, crept over her; told 
her so, going about her household ways, forever 
turning her eyes on baby; if she slept, to see 
how peaceful and holy was her sleep; if she 
waked, to see what a cunning, graceful, blessed 
darling she was, going through one little baby 
trick after another—such as playing with the 
busy fingers, tossing the busy arms, puckering 
and screwing the busy mouth, trying, oh, abovo 
all, to see her push and drive, and go out of 
patience at last, pushing and driving, and work¬ 
ing to get the plumpest, prettiest of all created 
fists, into the sweetest, blessedest of all created 
mouths Of all baby’s tricks, this was queerest, 
foolishest, most earnest and persistent, in baby, 
most downright amusing and beautiful (beauti¬ 
ful, for all baby made such grimaces, the dar¬ 
ling!) to see. 

Mrs. Ellen Scarborough, the young mother, 
was not strong yet. She had only been down 
stairs a month or so; and her face was delicate 
yet as pearl; wore yet the Madonna look, in 
which, oh! so much new-born love and joy and 
solemn awe, were mingled. 

One day she sat beside baby’s cradle making 
repairs in her husband Charley’s w ristband; and 
grandma’am Scarborough, who lived with an¬ 
other of her sons, at the large homestead near, 
sat close by a window, darning fine white stock¬ 
ings for Ellen, and coarse white stockings for 
Charley. They talked, grandma’ara out of the 
wisdom that had come of her long experience, 
Ellen out of appreciation of the wisdom and her 
need of being enlightened and profited by it, of 
what it wa9 best to do under such and such cir¬ 
cumstances, to make one’s housekeeping suc¬ 
cessful ; of the various ways in which one must 
manage, with a baby, “especially with a baby,” 
this was the phrase oftenest coming in; and, 
always when it came, Ellen looked from her 
work to her baby, always, when she looked, her 
eyes softened with the new expression of love, 
joy and solemn awe. Pretty soon they talked 
of a name for baby. 


i “If my name was only a prettier one,” said 
i the old lady, the color coming into her pale face; 
s “but, as it is, I never say anything to any of 
; them about naming their girls for me. If any 
s of them, however, can get over their dislike of 
J the name so far as to give it to one of their little 
ij girls, I shall be gratified. My mother gave me 
£ the name. I didn’t like it—I never liked it until 
l after she died.” 

^ “I can understand that, mother, very well,” 
s replied Ellen, her tears rising. For Ellen’s 
$ mother toe was gone; and she knew how every 
^ association that linked her to her memory, bo- 
s came each year a tenderer, more cherished thing 
$ to her. Ellen paused a little to watch baby, to 

* see how the droll thing was tugging to get her 
s whole little fist into her mouth. “She’s grand- 
| ma’am’s baby, any way, let her name be what it 
^ will,” added she, still looking at baby. “Isn’t 
s she, grandma’am?” looking up to grandma’am 
$ now, and laughing at the way baby pushed and 
? drove the little fist. 

$ “Yes, slio shall be grandma’am’s baby,” re- 
5 plied the old lady. “Her father was grand- 
J ma’am’s baby; and is to this day, for that matter. 
I I don’t suppose he was or is so much better than 
t Moses; but he ha9 some way always been dif- 
j ferent to me. And,” looking over to baby, “he 
^ certainly is as good a man as any baby in this 
^ whole world has got for her father.” A light 
\ broke over Ellen’s face, hearing praise like this 
s for baby’s father. Then, also, in a moment 
$ came the shade to soften it; and there they were 
\ together, in her heart, on her fair, young face— 
^ the pride, the tenderness, the joy of holding two 
5 such treasures, the awe lest she should not faitb- 
v fully and wisely meet the responsibilities of her 
$ life; lest God should see fit, some day, to take 
S child or husband, or both child and husband, 
\ home to Himself, leaving her to make out a 
| weary pilgrimage alone. Then came a feeling of 
s trust in God, of deep-seated peace and strength, 

* so that again she could look at baby and laugh 
l at her, albeit with tears trembling still on her 
ij lids. 

| CHAPTER II. 

$ Grandma’am had gone, Charley had come, 
baby in her comfortable night-gown lay sleeping 
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on Ellen’s lap; and Ellen, with her eyes on her > account of it, as I have seen my sister Esther on 
husband’s face, sat telling him what a good little l account of hers.” Another pause, after which 
thing baby had been, all the afternoon; what a ^ he added, with tones a little more animated, 
dear little thing she always was; how “Mother” $ “But if she can have her mother's good, excel- 
thought she was the best baby she had ever seen, \ lent common sense.” 


much as she knew about babies. s 

Yes, Charley knew. He had known from the \ 
beginning, what a comfort baby would be to \ 
them; how good it would be for them both, \ 
having a little creature like that in the house. | 
He had foreseen that their baby, whenever they 5 ; 
had one, would be mother’s favorite; for he had ]I 
always been. He did not know why, he was ^ 
sure. Moses, as the oldest of the children, when 5; 
their father died, had always been a hard worker, $ 
a careful, prudent man; kind to his mother, one $ 
of the best of men. And he—why he (Charley ^ 
himself, that is) had always meant to do his ^ 
best, but then he couldn’t see that he had done > 
any great things, after all. How Ellen's eyes \ 
kindled here, looking in the generous, open face! { 
how every ray went to his heart and thrilled it $ 
with a strong sense of love, and of the w T elling ^ 
comforts of life! He fondled baby’s hand a little s 
closer in his own. He bent his head a little ij 
nearer—it needed to come only a little nearer $ 
Ellen, that he might kiss her dear, pale cheek, 
calling her his blessed Ellen, his blessed wife, 5 
mother of their blessed baby. | 

“Mother would like to have us name baby for v 
her,” said Ellen, after awhile. “She says she $ 
has never asked it of any of the children, because n 
it is such a homely name; but that, if any of us $ 
do master our dislike of it so far as to give it S 
willingly to one of our little girls, she will be n 
gratified. And she looked as though she hoped j 
almost with trembling—she wants it so much— | 
that we will name our baby for her.” s 

“Well, I don’t know why we shouldn’t,” said \ 
Charley. “I, for one, should have no dislike to $ 
the name to master, if she wants it so much.” j 
“The very thing I was on the point of saying 5 
to mother!” said Ellen. “I thought then, when { 
she was talking about it, that I should love to \ 
do it. I was going to tell her so; but something } f 
said to me that perhaps you wouldn’t like the | 
name; that perhaps baby wouldn’t when she ' 
grows up. And I thought I would wait until I $ 
had spoken to you.” i; 

“Yes,” Charley said, speaking with the $ 
thoughtfulness Ellen’s words had induced. Then 5 
there was a little pause, in which both kept their $ 
eyes on baby, in which Charley held the little * 
hand perfectly still in his own. Then he said, j> 
his eyes still on baby, “If she should really dis- $ 
like the name, loathe it, when she grows up, if < 
we should see her vexed and ill-natured on j 


“Above all,” interposed Ellen, “if she can 
have her father’s good, excellent, generous heart, 
if she can understand how we love mother, and 
what reason we have to love her, and to wish to 
give her this great pleasure now when her life 
is fading, if we could be sure of this!” Here 
there was another pause, in which both Charley 
and Ellen saw baby dimly, for the tears that 
glimmered on their eyelids. Then Ellen added, 
speaking with great seriousness, “I think we 
had better name her Patience. If she grows up 
a good, affectionate, right-minded girl,” (now 
Ellen’s tears dropped silently on the little hand 
and arm that lay between baby and her,) “she 
will feel that we had good reasons for giving 
her the name. If she docs not think it a pretty 
name of itself, she will be above caring for it, 
under the circumstances. If we let her under¬ 
stand it all, she will love the name, for the sake 
of this hour, when, with tears and prayers, we 
give it to her.” Ellen was quite shaken, so that 
her husband took her head closer and closer te 
his breast; for she was weak as yet; and besides, 
plainly as she ever saw baby in her lap, when 
there were no tears to blind her, she saw now 
two vividly contrasted pictures. In each, baby 
was a woman, in the freshness and vigor of early 
life. In one she was an imperious, hot-blooded 
woman—such as she remembered Charley’s sister 
Esther to have been before old Esquire Houston 
married her and took her off South—saw her 
railing at her name, in a fit of pouting and anger; 
saw her tearful and unreasonable toward herself, 
toward her dearer self, her husband, the father 
of her child; saw her hating the memory of the 
excellent old grandmother, through whom the 
name came to her. In the other picture, she 
saw her gentle and sweet, beaming in the martyr 
spirit that smiles, that goes diligently about its 
duties, that takes up patiently all its burdens, 
heavy as well as light, counting them all as holy 
privileges—saw her in this picture, saw her in 
that; and this was why she was so shaken, lean¬ 
ing on her husband’s breast; was why she bowed 
her head more and more, praying Him who had 
power to do all things for their child, to keep 
her in the hollow of His hand, as it were. And 
that she turned from all to God and prayed, thia 
was why she soon grew so calm; soon had the 
inward assurance, that, at any rate, all would, 
go well with them; that, even if her child and 
they, her parents, sinned and suffered here, aa 
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sin and suffer they would many a time in this S And she did. Mary was the girl to conceive 
life, it should only make them come the closer \ all manlier of beautiful plots and plans, the girl 
to God, after it, and cling the closer to Him, i to put them into execution as well. And there 
finding safety in Him. This was what she and \ was no Pet Meagles either, in those days, to put 
her husband were already vowed and consecrated * it into her head. This was twenty years ago; 
to do; was what they would bring their child up s long enough before even Dickens himself knew 
to do; and then would she know that neither her \ whether indeed there was then, or ever would 
name, nor any of the lighter circumstances of 5 be, any Pet Meagles. 

life, were to be looked to and trusted in, as aids \ _ 

or ornaments. She would know, that, out of \ 

her child-like, calm, withal strong and earnest $ CHAPTER III. 

life, was she to be aid and ornament unto all | When little Patience Scarborough was a year 
things, under all considerations and exigences, i old, many young children and their mothers, 
So they n*med her Patience, for the faithful, {together with, the fathers of some of them, came 
noble old grandmother; Patience Shepley Scar- \ to the birthday festival. The little girls wore 
borough. Many people, wheathey knew it, held j white frocks; all except Susy Stillingfleet. She 
up their hands and were horrified. > wrote “poetry;” was an odd thing; and, be- 

“Such a pretty baby,” they said, “to have i cause all the rest were going to make themselves 
Buch a homely name! it was too bad!” > so beautiful in white, she would make herself 

Maria, Mrs. Moses Scarborough, giving her \ even uglier than there was any need of her be- 
handsome head—or, at least, her head of hand- > ing, by wearing an ill-fitting, purple gingham, 
some hair—an ugly toss, said, “ H’m! isn’t that \ Because all the rest of the little girls had wreaths 
pretty well? I would have named her The s or branches of beautiful garden flowers on their 
Christian Religion, and done with it, if I had $ heads, or in their belts, or hands, she broke a 
been in their place. I suppose the old woman | branch of thistle blossoms on the way; would 
will be giving them the eyes out of her head, ^ break them in spite of the laughter of her com- 
now. But I don’t care. We’ve got enough for $ panions, in spite of the torture it gave her break - 
Antoinette, and always shall have, I hope. I’m $ ing them; would put them in her belt, stings 
determined, for my part, that she shall never s and all, and wear them there all the afternoon, 
want anything. If mother gives—gives Patience \ The lads wore white pants—although, when 

—ha, ha, ha—a silver cup, lined with silver, $ Paley Goodwin saw Susy in her purple gingham 
Antoinette shall have one the very next week, $ frock, he was vexed enough to strike himself, 
lined with gold. The property was so much of s that he had not more sense than to come there 
it mine, that I have a perfect right to do as I’ve $ dressed like the other boys; “little bits of boys 
a mind about such things, and I shall.” She * and all;” this was his phrase when he was tcll- 
s&id this to Mrs. Foster, while that lady was $ ing Susy how vexed he was. Susy langhed— 
making her a call. Mrs. Foster, sitting to look ^ she was always laughing—when she was not 
upon her hard face and her head-tossings, j making poetry, and very often, when she was; 
thought, “You’re a cross, hard-looking woman, ^ she was odd, not out of cynicism, but out of a 
any way! What a life your husband must lead, j; merry, quaint humor. / 

poor man I and the old lady!” This was what $ The wide hall, the parlors, the white dining 
she thought. She said, “Well, you ought, cer-| room, the dressing rooms, were all alive with 
tainly, to do as you please about such things, s flowers that day, at Mrs. Scarborough’s—alive 
Any body can see that you have a right to.” $ with flowers and happy faces. Not one of the 
And so it unfortunately happened, that, instead ^ children could stand still a moment, save, to be 
of being bettered as she might have been by $ sure, here and there a bashful little Miss, who 
the honest thought, Mrs. Scarborough was the $ looked with blushes and smiles up through her 
farther confirmed, by the dishonest speech, in \ eye-lashes, but dared not, as yet, let go her 
her sorry habits of evil-thinking and evil-speak- \ mother’s skirt; or, a bashful little lad, who 
ing. < watched the giddy steps, wondered at the giddy 

One said, “ I know! they’ll call her Patie, and $ tongues, from a stool or chair in some corner, 
that is a pretty name any day.” < As for little Miss Patience, she made more 

“Oh, no!” said the other, to whom she was j ftm than all the rest together, taking such queer 
speaking, “they’ll call her Pet, and this will be | steps. Do not my readers kn^r how she took 
pretty as can be. Pet Scarborough—I’ll call her her steps in all manner of ways, (clinging to 
so, at any rate; and 1’U put it into all the chil- \ chairs, skirts, and fingers, anything she could 
dren’s heads to do the same. Yon see if I don't.” > get hold of, as she made her way,) lifting her 
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feet five times as high as the/ needed to be lifted, $ Antoinette. Cousin Antoinette is coming to see 
tipping her toes straight upward into the air $ pussy; close by ” 

when she stepped? “Oh, oh 1” laughed her % Half reassured by the good respectful voice, 
father at last, obstreperously loud, after he and ^ wholly reassured by the good propitiative glance 
the rest had laughed easy as long as they could, ^ she* met on lifting her eyes, yet not wholly paci- 
that she need not be confounded in any way, or $ tied—as was seen in the grave little face, in the 
put to shame on account of any undue exhilara- $ grave steps taken at the father’s side—she suf- 
tion. For she Was a sensitive child, mortally \ fered him to lead her to the door, 
afraid any time, when persons to whom she was < “How d’ do, cousin Antoinette?” said Charley, 
unaccustomed were about, of being detected at \ after he had shaken hands with Antoinette’s 
fault in some of her ways; given to watching 
one’s face when one laughed at her, until sho 
assured herself that the laughter was friendly 
and not derisive. 

“Oh, oh!” repeated her father, catching her 
hands and dancing a few Bteps before her. ij Patience could achieve; and ashamed enough 
“How this little sissy spreads herself about, i was she of that, until she saw, upon looking 
don’t she?” ^ slyly up in papa’s face, that he did not this time 

Then they all laughed obstreperously, save «; laugh at her; that he only smiled his dear, sweet 
Ellen, she only looked after her baby, smiling a j smile, as if he approved and liked her. 
little, a little anxious to see how baby would \ As for papa, en j?assant t when he saw how the 
carry herself. She saw that she looked up at J little thing remembered the laughter and dreaded 
her father when he laughed, with rapid glance, s its recurrence, he pitied her deep down in his 
the dark, magnificent blue eyes filled with mis- $ heart, deep down in his heart, determined that 
giving and questioning; saw how her little ^ that was the last time she should get a quizzing 
heart swelled and almost failed her, when she $ from him. He was pretty sure to break through 
knew how quizzically papa laughed at her, (and !> his vow, though. He had taken one like it 
he laughed all the more quizzically, and could £ many a time before, and still had broken it, out 
not help it, for the large, puzzled eyes searching $ of the two-fold temptation that lay in his own 
his.) When little Patience had seen this, she * propensity to mischief, and in her quick intui- 
gravely withdrew her hands from her father, ^ tion of its approach toward herself, her alto- 
gravely squared the feet that had been set apart ^ gether charming behavior when she knew it had 
at odd angles, in the way of taking some more odd $ come. 

steps, looked to find mamma’s face, found the ^ Antoinette was not so old by two weeks as 
face—bent eagerly forward and without laughter $ little Patience; but she was a taller, broader % 
in it, watching her—saw the hands put out to | child. She talkod, walked; aud did everything 
receive her; and when she saw this, off she n with more assurance. She was beautifully 
plunged, the little creature! hurrying, taking s dressed that afternoon; and, more was the pity, 
her first utterly unsustained steps, losing utterly J she knew it, and had superciliousness in it. Still 
her dread of stumbling by the way, in her } more was the pity, her mother knew it; knew 
greater dread of standing there, with the awful $ at the first cold, scrutinizing survey she sent 
laughter ringing in her ears. $ around the room, that not another child in all 

There she was, her hands in mamma’s hands, \ the company had embroidery, riband, gold and 
her curly head nestled close in mamma’s lap. \ coral ornaments to match Antoinette’s; knew it 
And pretty soon she got courage to look out \ and felt it a triumph. 

papa’s way, to see what papa was doing now, to \ By-and-by they were called to order. Maria 
see whether that bad look was off his face, to | did it with one imperative tap of the foot, one 
see whether he was once more her good papa, j imperative “Hush!” after Ellen had tried inef- 
whether the other good smile of his was on his s fectually a half-dozen times, with her gentle 
lips once more and in his eyes. It hardly was. \ tones, her gentle movements among them. When 
He had been trying hard to reinstate it, but had \ they were fairly in order, when the children— 
hardly succeeded. So she breathed some more \ save the little ones who leaned on their mothers— 
sobbing breaths, again turning her face away j were all standing in rows along the sides of the 
from him. And this time she kept it away, until £ room, snapping their eyes, tossing their locks, 
he came up a mastered expression, a mas- ^ crowding their heels close as they could to the 
tered voice, to say to her, “Now, pussy, take | ceiling, then Susy Stiliingfleet stepped out be- 
papa’s hand and come to the door to see cousin 1 fore little Patience with a bright silver cup in 


I s mother. “Say, ‘How d’ you do, cousin Antoi¬ 
nette?’” he added, stooping down and speaking 
respectfully to his little daughter, putting the 
children’s hands together as he spoke. 

> “Do, do, Nantnette?” was the best'little 
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Her Hand, oleared Her throat, put on an absent, ^ “behave-herself,” and, when Her birthday came, 
recollective air, and delivered this little speech ^ she should see what she would have. But An¬ 
ts toinette, not comprehending in the least the 
£ hints at birthday favors, kept up her rebellious 
$ demonstrations, until Maria, thoroughly vexed, 
s sent spiteful glances out at peaceful old grand- 
5 ma’am’s way, said she wished people would 
\ keep their silver cups out of sight, and then 
Her, (tipping her head a little toward grand* ^ marched off with Antoinette out into the hall, 
ma’am,) us, (looking round on herself and all,) jj Ellen, with looks full of concern, whispered a 
and Him (lifting her right hand and her eyes) j few words to Patience, whereupon the child’s 
who reigns above.” $ heart began to swell, her head was put forward 

Paley Goodwin told Susy with eager, spark- \ to Bearch for Antoinette in the hall; and, when 
ling eyes, as soon as he could get a chance, that * she saw her, led by one who understood what 
she ought to have said “three things,” instead ^ she wanted to do, she went and held the cup out 
of “two;” for didn’t she see that to love hers to her cousin. Antoinette, however, still jerk- 
grandmamma was one thing; to love us all, an- ^ ing and shrugging her shoulders, still slapping, 
other thing; to love God, another, making three | every moment or two, at her mother, would not 
things? $ so much as look at the cup. Nor would her 

Susy saw, and she knew what she could do. ^ mother let her. Putting both the cup and its 
She hadn’t got it written down there, but she < sweet, generous-hearted owner away with her 
had at home; and Bhe would run every step of \ hand, she said that Antoinette didn’t want the 
the way home, that minute, and alter it. No, * cup. Antoinette could get cups as good as that 
she had better not, Paley said, for there’d be s any day; she didn’t want that. Patience might 
something good to eat coming on soon. (And, $ go back with her cup. 

par parenthese, what boy ever yet overlooked the \ So, her eyes big, with wondering what it all 
fact that something good to eat was coming? as \ meant, what she ought next to do, the little 
what poetess, young or old, with an odd gown ^ thing turned her shoulders round to look for 
on and a thistle flower in her belt, ever cared * mamma. Mamma—“dear mamma,” she oftenest 
for it?) i called her—was always her refuge. This time, 

Paley kept her by praising her poetry; by $ mamma, mastering the sense of insult that half 
suggesting that, when she wrote any more, she $ choked her, that kept the tears welling up, 
should let him see it before she showed it, or $ mastering the tears, in one moment, the next 
“said it” to anybody else, and if there were $ moment she smiled on her baby. This was all 
any mistakes in it, he would put in his thumb $ baby needed. She came back healed by the 
and finger (suiting his action to the words) and ^ smile; came, hurrying her steps more and more, 
pick them out, and hold them up, and show ’em $ the nearer she came. She clung to mamma a 
to her. She promised him that she would. $ little. But soon, enticed by Susy, Paley, papa, 
Antoinette got our little lady’s cup away from <; oh, and a dozen, finally dozens beside, she was 
her, somehow, before she had had it ten minutes. I in a round frolic, the cup lying forgotten in her 
Neither Maria nor Ellen saw when or how it was { mother’s lap. 

done, although grandma’am saw it all. The «: _ 

first that they saw of it, was when little Patience < 

clinging to her mother’s skirts, looked from her $ CHAPTER IV. 

cup up into Antoinette’s face with troubled £ Ik two weeks Antoinette’s birthday came, 
glance; when Antoinette, standing aloof from Maria had not a single flower in her rooms; 
everybody, hugged the cup with both hands $ and those who understood her, knew that it was 
tightly to her breast, and looked with cool s because Ellen had so many in hers, and she 
effrontery down on the cup, then over to the ) would not be like her. She had a magnificent 
owner of the cup. ^ supper, however; cakes of all shapes, piled up, 

Maria, when she saw it, was shocked and $ frosted, ornamented with all sorts of cunning 
indignant that Antoinette could be so foolish as $ devices; had ices and confections from Boston; 
to want the cup; dragged it away from her, ^ and those who understood her, knew that it was 
bending the handle badly in doing it; gave it to $ all because Ellen’s supper was so simple. Ellen 
Patience, telling her to take her silver cup; $ wore a fine white muslin gown, a black silk 
•hook Antoinette to still her resentful shruggings j apron, and some simple, delicate laoes, when the 
and twistings, telling her to be a good girl; to $ festival was at her house. Maria, now that a fee- 


of her own making— 

“We bring yon here a little cup, 
Your grandma gives it to yon; 
And every time yon take it up 
To drink, we hope you'll do 
Two things. We hope you’ll love 
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tival was at hers, wore a black silk, rich enough 5 
to stand alone, and pelerine of the finest lace. ^ 
The hostess outshone all her guests. £ 

Maria would hare no speech in making grand- s 
ma’am’s gift—a cup like that she bad given Pa- ^ 


tience—over to Antoinette^ She would not hare 
it given to her in form, any way. It might stand 
there on the parlor table, and all who wanted to 
look at it, could, as much as they pleased. 

Our little lady’s eyes glistened as she saw 
Antoinette take hold of it; and she said, 44 Pretty, 
pretty,” with her hands lying on their backs in 
mamma’s lap. | 

Maria passed her eyes coldly over grand- 
ma’am’s gift; and, in the co'urse of the after¬ 


noon, she took one and another into her own $ 
room, to show them another silver cup, elabor- | 
ately wrought and lined with gold. She herself i 
had bought it for Antoinette, she told them, $ 


before she knew or expected that grandma’am | 
would give her one. She should keep it now, \ 
she said, until some other birthday, charging \ 
them not to say anything about it; adding with J 
an ugly toss of her head, an ugly curl of her \ 
lip, that she didn’t want Charles’ wife to know \ 
it. Or grandma’am. For, if grandma’am knew ^ 
it, Ellen would be sure to. Mrs. Foster was one $ 
of those to whom she said these things. She $ 
thought, “You who are so fine a woman when $ 
you let your face be as God made it, how dis- $ 


was conscious of a sore place in her heart. It 
had just come. Fifteen minutes ago it was not 
there. She thought of this, and knew in a mo¬ 
ment how it came; knew that it came while she 
listened to Maria’s ill-natured words, speaking 
ill-natured words in her turn. Then she sat re¬ 
gardless of the increasing merriment, pondering 
on the heavy burden and sin of her so oft-re¬ 
curring fault, censoriousness; blaming, almost 
loathing herself, and inwardly vowing to be 
guilty of it no more, though forty Maria Scar¬ 
boroughs tempted her tongue. 

Susy Stillingfleet brought her lines in her 
hand, rolled up close, to‘let Paley Goodwin see 
how she had altered them according to his sug¬ 
gestion, which made Master Paley glow to the 
roots of his hair; made him inwardly declare, 
that, of all the girls there, Susy was the best 
girl, if she wasn’t the best dressed. For, as 
usual, our poetess had that afternoon disordered 
head, disordered feet; had a disordered, crum¬ 
pled, spotted appearance in general; had withal 
the honest and engaging appearance of not caring 
for her condition, of not even being conscious of 
it, until a pert, little, well-dressed Miss turned 
up her nose at her, looking her over, told her 
that she didn’t look fit to be seen; told her to 
get out of the way, setting both palms against 
her to push her. This made our approbation- 
loving Susy’s heart ache; made her steal off up 


agreeable you can, and often do, make yourBclf, 


^ to the dressing-room to look at herself in the 


with this stiff twist of your long neck, this mali- s glass, and see what it was that was so out of the 
cious toss of your glossy head, with this snuff S way. When there, she couldn’t see anything but 
of your nose, this curl of your lip.” She said, $ that her hair was a little “frowzly,” to be sure; 
when Maria looked up as she finished speaking, s her apron slipped round over her hip, but this 
“I suppose the old lady goes to Ellen with every $ was nothing; her frock sleeve torn a little; 
thing. I wonder if she thinks Ellen made her! $ nothing but this—only her shoulder-straps came 
H’m!” s in sight above the sleeve of her frock, and her 

Maria too said “H’m!” adding, ns she shut $ chemise sleeve below. That was all. She wished 


and buttoned the closet door, that she guessed that Hannah Winslow never did any things worse 
grandma’am would find out her mistake some s than to go with her hair and clothes like that, 
day, if she did think so. That was what she £ She wished so with her eyes full of tears, brush- 
guessed. Mrs. Foster guessed so too; and, by < ing her hair and putting herself in order in the 
that time, they were at the parlor door, in sight<» best way she was able. She was a little afraid 
of grandma’am’s pale, tranquil, kind old face; $ to go down, when, at last, she had no more 
within hearing of Ellen’s laugh, which was merry $ brushing, or fixing to keep her. She hoped they 
and unconscious as if she were still a child. She \ wouldn’t, any of them, think that she had been 


and all the rest were laughing at one of Charley’s {trying to do great things fixing herself up; for 
trioks with the children. Charley had a way of \ she hadn’t. She never would try to do this, 
tumbling children about, as if they would come < She didn’t care for this. Only—and here the 
through the processes wrong side out; or, bottom ^ hot tears came again—only, she didn’t want to 
upward, at any rate. But they always landed $ be laughed at and pushed round, because she 
plump on their feet, with hardly a disheveled \ didn’t look os pretty as the rest, 
tress or fold, their eyes beaming, their cheeks \ But, she felt worse and worse about going 
aglow, their round, elastic bodies on the spring j down, the longer she stood there at the top of 
for more. Mrs. Foster was soon laughing with | the staircase thinking and dreading it. She be- 
the rest; but, all the while that she laughed, she l came aware that she did. So she plunged down. 
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plunged in amongst them, laughing, catching 
hold of one and another; and one shook her off, 
on turning her head to see who it was, while 
another said, “Snse, how you act! get along 
away!” Poor Susy! now she was rushing out; 
now die would have hidden herself somewhere 
and cried until she was sick; but BUen, who had 
seen and heard all, beginning with Hannah Wins¬ 
low’s taunt, took her hand in hers, oalled her “a 
dear girl,” with her head close to hers, took her 
and two or three other good-natured girls out 
into the large, shady yard with her, and that 
time the pain was healed. But, alas! for poor 
Susy, since there would be so many other times, 
and nobody to understand and solaoe. 


CHAPTER V. 

Will, one year went after another; and, as 
they went, things and persons changed there 
with the Scarboroughs, as they changed else¬ 
where. Ellen's cheek had grown thinner and 
paler; but dearer, more beautiful than ever to 
her husband. So that not one shade of regret 
came upon the gentle, contented face, when 
people said, “How you hare changed, Mrs. 
Scarborough! how thin and white you are!” 

Maria, on the contrary, had more flesh and 
more color every year, as the years went. She 
had a sharper flash in her eye, intenser heat in 
her blood, intenser vehemence in her move¬ 
ments, in her speech. Her brow was knitted 
and seamed more and more with habitual pas¬ 
sion. She scolded more and more; scolded her 
husband more and more, so that, year by year, 
he settled more and more into habits of going 
about the house in a still, unobtrusive way, some¬ 
thing as if he were a slighted, ill-used, dumb 
creature. So it came that he thought oftener 
and oftener of his blessed mother (who was dead 
now) as he went abont his busy labors, or sat 
pondering when the day ‘and the labors were 
over. And, mingled with the pain her loss and 
all her memory gave him, was the satisfaction 
that she had gone where she conld no more be 
grieved looking upon his jaded, burdensome 
life; or, where, if she still saw it, she saw it in 
the true light of the other world; saw it as a 
brief hour soon to end in the divine, glorified 
life she was already tasting; saw all his trials 
as needful disciplines, full of mercy, because 
fall of tendencies to carry his thoughts, his 
hopes, and all his desires to heaven. 

Toward Antoinette also, Maria grew more pas¬ 
sionate and irritable. But she grew at the same 
time more indulgent, more determinedly bent 
upon making her the best educated, best dressed, 


finest, haughtiest, most looked-up-to, most sought 

after young lady at B - . Especially was she 

determined that she should go over her cousin's 
head. H’m! and not a very hard thing to accom¬ 
plish, would this be either, with their money. 
For Charles Scarborough, having too much feel¬ 
ing and kindness for his fellow-men, to hunt 
them and grind them for his dues, had all along 
been losing a little here and a little there; having 
no exaoting and extravagant wife to urge and fret 
him on, caring nothing for money, for money’s 
own sake, he had all along been following it 
laxly, and so had grown no richer as the years 
sped; while Moses, partly out of his own inborn 
propensities to accumulation, partly because his 
wife and daughter's encroachments upon his 
purse compelled him to accumulate, had been 
taking thought day and night what he should 
do next, and in what manner he should do it, 
that he might be rich, and especially, that he 
might please and satisfy his wife. Thus he was 
often turning over large rolls of bank-nqtes, in 
his trades with one and another; was often buy¬ 
ing, selling, “swapping;” was often “laying out 
money” on his barns, his sheds, his mills; w*a 
often patting new paper on his walls, new paint 
and varnish upon his doors; was often bringing 
home new and beautiful articles of furniture, up¬ 
holstery, or of dress, so that he was known all 
over town, even in many other towns, as “a 
money man,” as “one of the wealthiest, if not 

the wealthiest man in B-, except Esquire 

Paul.” No one knew anything about how 
wealthy he was; not even Charles; although 
Charles somehow bad the impression that his 
brother had a hard time to get along, that it 
was as much as he could do to keep things 
square. He somehow pitied his brother, when¬ 
ever he saw him, whenever he thought of him. 
But, above all, he loved and respected him. 
Others too respected him for the straightfor¬ 
ward integrity, of which he never lost sight a 
moment even in his carefullest trades and trans¬ 
actions. All but Maria; who indeed evinced no 
respect or delicacy toward him or any other. 
She often, in her hardest manner, said to him, 
“With all the money I brought here, Mr. Scar¬ 
borough, and all I’ve had left me since, I can’t 
help wondering sometimes that there should be 
such a dearth of money as there often is. 1 
very often wonder what becomes of it oil, and I 
can’t help it.” 

There was nothing that Mr. Scarborough could 
say to such a woman to show her, and keep it in 
her mind, how the money went. So ho seldom 
answered her taunts. He looked vexed and dis¬ 
tressed, as God knew he was, in his soul. He 
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shut up his paper in the midst of an article in $ near her and follow her, she led him on, until, 
which, before the taunt came, he had vivid in- | one day, he found courage to come to her and 
terest and pleasure, for which he cared no more s say that now he was sure of making his way; 
now than for a worthless straw floating. Drop- ^ for an uncle, rich and without sons, had gener- 
ping it, he went off to his cares, feeling that £ ously offered to sustain him, until, by the pro- 
there would be little to make this life life indeed $ fession he was diligently acquiring, he could 
to him, if there were no loving presence of God, S ably sustain himself. Would she, if he suc- 
no comforting hope of heaven. He worked with \ ceeded, as he now felt sure of doing, would she 
his head down thinking of this, hour after hour, $ consent to be his, and so, as it were, crown all 
day after day, year after year. And thus the ji hiB toils?—by-and-by, when he was well estab- 
ycars sped; and our young cousins, Patience and ^ lishcd?—he went on to say, flnding that she did 
Antoinette, were nineteen; were what those who < not speak. 

looked on afar off called beautiful, educated, | She spoke at last and the spell was broken, 
accomplished women. But when people were \ She turned her face away to conceal the tri- 
done with generalizing, they were done with in- > umph; but he heard it in her voice when she said 
eluding the two in the same description—as must \ that he was very good, she was sure; but that 
needs be; for Patience was, as it were, the fresh, \ she couldn’t think of such a thing as being en- 
soft, dewy morning, and Antoinette the glaring, \ gaged. 

oppressive noon of the same day. Antoinette, * If she could not engage herself by a promise 
as she had already for several years been doing, \ to be his, would she let him hope ? he asked, 
looked one way and another, for the lovers that i “Oh, no! she couldn’t do that; for, likely as 
should* come to woo her. Patience’ eyes often | not, more than as likely as not, he would hope 
sought the ground, sought after the expressive $ in vain.” 

human faces of the young, of little children, and $ The silly words, the silly voice, the air of silly 
of the aged, who had few to seek them; sought^ triumph which she strove in vain to conoeal, 
oftencst the dear faces of her father and her $ waked him completely, after a moment’s abstrao- 
mother. $ tion; and he went away, looking up to the stars, 

And when Frank Cunningham came again and \ looking far and wide over the moon-lit land- 
again to her father’s house, when at last he i scape, light of limb, light of heart, feeling what 
asked her if she could love him and by and-by {a blessing it was after all, simply to be free, 
accept him for her husband, she wept and trem- ^ Even when he knew, afterward, that Antoi- 
bled clinging to her mother. At the same time, \ nette was giggling with half the young girls 
she stretched out “a sister’s” hand to her lover, | that came along, and sentimentalizing with the 
that his pain might be ceased, that he might!: other half, about the “offer” she had received, 
know how deeply she honored and esteemed him. £ that Maria talked of the same offer, tossing her 
So that, in the midst of his disappointment, he ^ head with contempt as she said, “ He’s as poor 
was conscious of being strengthened and enno- $ as Job’s turkey!” his vexation was mastered, 
bled, holding her dear hand in his, knowing that t even turned into comfort, by knowing what 
whatever might come to him or to her, she would \ wretchedness he had escaped, 
not, while she lived, once fail to be his friend $ Next, Antoinette praised weak-headed Alfred 
and sister. And it was so after this, as they $ Colburn to his weak-headed sister Agnes, until 
went onward, often meeting, often standing or \ weak-headed Alfred was brought to ask her, one 
sitting by each other’s side, that the deepest | evening, as he was “seeing her home” from a 
content came and took possession of their two $ concert, “would she accept his company?” mean- 
souls. $ ing, would she allow him to come and see her 

They were no sentimentalists, no egotists. They $ every Sabbath evening, to sit alone with her in 
never drew out the past pain or the present com- $ the parlor until midnight, or two o’clock, to 
fort, to look them over and show them to each jj marry her by-and-by, when they were well 
other; but be often said to her, “This is good; < ready? 

it is good to be in this world.” She answered { Antoinette laughed outright, and Alfred Col- 
with her calm, sincere smile; thinking—“Yes, ^ burn was “madder than a hatter.” He said so 
this is good, to have him for my friend and \ afterward. And if Antoinette told her story of 
brother; not for the lover, the husband, to take \ “another offer,” so did he tell his, of being 
me away from my father, my mother, my dear, \ coaxed by her, through his sister, to make it. 
happy home.” * The result was, that Alfred and Agnes hated 

When pale, studious Robert Colgate, attracted j Antoinette, and Antoinette hated them. Next, 
by Antoinette’s bloom and spirit, began to draw \ there came two, dangling; and to neither of 
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them would she say “yes,” or 44 no.” But, by- $ CHAPTER VI. 

and-by, the rivals put their heads together, ^ And thus we awhile leave the Scarboroughs— 
talked the matter over, in a reasonable way; \ the good old grandmother, after a long, benefi- 
and, after that, they gave Antoinette no more > cent life, sleeping beneath the still turf; Moses 
chance of saying either yes, or no. When she \ going about with bent head, and heart lifted to 
found that they did not, that they were excellent \ heaven; Maria and Antoinette, eager, resolute^ 
friends together, she was faint with anger; in ^ full of strife and disquiet, their feet stumbling 
which mood, she dispatched a note to each, keep- ^ upon the dark mountain of their passion and 
ing back her vehemence as well as she was able; > pride; Charles and Ellen living in cheerfulness 
telling each, that now she had taken a plenty of \ and content, blessing God every hour of their 
time to think of his offer, and must reject it. As X lives for His rain, His sparkling dews, His sun- 
will be supposed, she did not boast much of > shine, for friends, and, above all, for the child 

those “offers” at B-. She, however, made | he has given them, and preserved to them in 

them the staple of a dozen letters to her “ inti- 5t such angelic innocence and peacefulness, and 
mate friends”—old schoolmates they were—> for this daily and hourly blessing of ^love upon 
living in one distant 'town, or another. i her and their souls. 


ODE TO GENIUS. 


INSCRIBED TO G. D. PRENTICE. 


BT BIT. T. HEMPSTEAD. 


The everlasting murmur* of the hills. 

The grand, electric monologue* of mountains, 
And all the regal sea of sound that fills 
The deep old woods, the rocky dash of fountains 
Attend thy steps, empyreal spirit, thou. 

Around whose kingly brow, 

Shine ivy-cluster, rose and myrtle wreath, 

With all things of rich hue and odorous breath. 

God hath rained on thee Heaven’s invisible rain, 
Baptized thee in the dew 
By Angels kept for His elected few, 

And given to thee a sceptre and domain, 

Whose tenants are the cataracts, clouds aud stars, 
The streams and soft-eyed companies of flowers 
By waysides and in dim bird-hiding bowers— 

And Sunset looking through her opal bars 
On her retreating hills and vales 
Where still the fringe of her wide banner trails 
In purple mist and silver heraldry— 

These are thy ministers and bring to thee 
Their holocaust of strength and bloom and glory. 

The free or fettered rills, 

The brave, stark Winter hills. 

The crags that in the clang of storms grow hoary, 
Yet bow not to the scythe of Death 
Who smites and levels all— 

The crags whose jaws have seized the very breath 
Which ebbed and bubbled from the ghastly lips 
Of many a realm and splendid dynasty, 

Curdling it from unmorrowing eclipse 
In granite-ribbed and adamantine wall, 

Bow down the reverent knee, 

Bright Spirit, unto thee; 

The gra^ and everlasting rocks, 

And hollow caverns whose grim darkness locks 
The fiery secrets of the universe 
Come to thy call— 

The glorious generations 
Of former worlds leap from their marble graves 


And unto thee rehearse 
The mighty poem of the lost creations 
In God’s first flint-bound volume writ; the waves 
Iaj bare their treasures and unseal their caves 
Before thy burning eye 
In living, magical transparency. 

Like Israel’s glorious Leader thou dost stretch 
Thy wand aroes the rushing tide of years 
And roll it back, and from its chambers fetch 
To life its lovely wrecks and smiles and tears; 

The sweeping tide of things 
Speeds onward with a vast, usurping roll 
Unto some distant, still receding goal— 

We hear the dismal clash of wings, 

(Dark Libltina’s, Queen of Funerals,) 

The cries, the laughter, shrieks and thundering fhlls 
Of self-stabbed kingdoms and blood-turreted walls— 

The brown-cheeked Autumns and the violet Springs, 
Aspects and customs, cities, names, opinions, 

' States and dominions, 

Religions, churches, creeds, 

Dreams, arts and victories, like dall rotting weeds, 

Roll on with mournful, unrelenting sweep, 

Across the dim. Irremeable Deep— 

Like cloud pursuing cloud, and shadow, ribade, 

They disappear, and like a leaf all fade; 

Thou tremblest not, but standest o’er their grave, 

Smiling at Death’s all-sapping wave. 

Great Ocean roars 

And all his foam-helmed ranks and black battalions pom* 
Which beat and beat and beat 
Against the mountain’s adamantine sea% 

Whose son-bright forehead from its bleak repose^ 

Smiles o’er a world of undissolving snows 
Upon the stream of wrecks that welters by; 

So thou unmoved dost gaze 
On earth’s death-hauntod nights and wreckful days, 

For thou dost never die. 
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The lyre, the lyre, ? 

Its boasted thunders and its rushing fire, f 

That from their slumbers shake the dreaming nations $ 
With fiery gleams and long reverberations, | 

The lyre, the lyre is thine, s 

And thine to sweep its mystic strings, | 

Till from its dim Eolian chambers springs \ 

A world of glorious beauty; symmetries, £ 

Rainbows, calms and sanctities, < 

Spring Edens, Summer royalties, > 

Fairer sunsets, heavenly dreams, $ 

Richer green and brighter streams, £ 

And shoutings of the Morning Stars and ecstasies divine. \ 

All things tremble, all things bow £ 

Before thy awfully majestic brow < 

Sava Goodness; Cowardice and gloomy Fear f 

Shrink backward, cowering, from thy look severe, s 

One burning glance, s 

Ope levelled lance i 

From that sunbeamy eye, $ 

And Bribery and Avarice, | 

Grim Tyranny and Prejudice, * 


And Wrong and Folly fly; 

And Pride and doll Pretension melt away 
Like Night before the golden wheels of Day. 

Great dread and anguish seise the shivering nations 
As frost, the rivers; Hope and Faith are flown; 

No voice to lull the heart's vast trepidations, 

And hurricanes seem drinking up the sunl 
No hand to curb the all-engulfing sea * 

Which huge Misrule and fire-brand Anarchy 
Acroes the smileless, childless hearthstones pour 
In rage, crushed rights, drawn swords and smoking govs, 
Volcanic scars and lifeless desolations— 

Thou risest, and thy strong, world-thrilling word 
O’er the wild Bhriek of elements is heard, 

And all the surging peoples flow to thee 
As rivers to the seal 

And when Time’s fierce annihilating plough 
Has drained the world of thrones 

And crumbled down its monumental stones, 

Still thou shalt stand as now, 

The lightning in thy hand, the rainbow round thy brow. 


LITTLE WINNIE. 

BT B. I. OAIT11. 


Waw a song of Joy I 
For the pearly gate swings ope 
To a Heaven's employ, 

And a moment stands ^Jar 
For the child of love and hope 
Come from far 
To the upper skies;— 

For a little angel come 
On a blessed Sabbath even 
From the suffering of earth 

To her Father’s home;— 

Putting off the dark disguise 
She had worn from birth. 

For the shining livory of Heaven! 

In the early Spring 
Came she to this world of ours! 

Ere the sunshine loosed the icy bands 
From the russet lands; 

Ere the South wind’s dewy wing 
Asked for budding flowers; 

Ere the garden pansy bloomed, 

Waking from its Winter night; 

Ere the first sweet violet’s breath perfumed 
Sunny nooks 

By the running brooks;— 

Saw the first earth’s glimmering light! 

With a radiant smile, 

Like tho smile of ruddy skies 
At the morning sacrifice, 1 
Came she cheering doating hearts awhile;— 
Kindling on the altar of their love 
Vestal fires, 

And with new and holier desires 
Burning sweeter incense for such gentle dove 
Nestled on their breast 
As its angel guest. 


During all the Spring and Summer hont^ 

When the smile of flowers 
In the field of living greon, 

Gladdened earth 
With her beauteous birth. 

Till the brightening scene 
Wakened with its incense-call 
Thoughts of Eden ere the Fall*— 

Drooped thee day by day, 

As the burning wing, 

Of untimely suffering. 

Fanned life’s loveliness away! 

And when came the Autumn time 
Bringing chill and frost, 

With their pencil-touch sublime 
And the mild October sun. 

Giving radiant birth 
To the dying glow of earth,— 

Parents had their darling lost, 

Heaven its angel won! 

Like a morning cloud she passed away 
Soaring to the skies! 

Yet from out the depths of air 
When she passed from sight, 

Faith is bringing to our eyes 
Many a kindly ray 
Of the living light 
Ever glowing there! 

And though she has gone 
From our sight, 

With unwearying feel 
We would still press on 
Through this shadowy night, 

Till the end shall come. 

Knowing that an angel’s welcome we shall m eet, 
If we gain that shining homo! 
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B T B. W. OX WEES. 

I hate a story in my mind, dear reader, which < I present to the reader without a blush, as a per- 
I am going to tell you, though I am withheld by a ^ fectly proper hero. 

doubt—the doubt, which of all others should least £ This young man. Midshipman Hartman by 
enter the head of a writer—a doubt of his hero- i name, haring some leisure on his hands one 
ine. Now I hold that on this point an author’s ^ summer, had found some amusement in making 
heroine should embody, so far as he is able to do's lore to Susan, whose only redeeming quality 
it, his idea of perfect womanhood. Let him do $ was, that she was rather pretty. But for this 
his best. Let him make her the most admirable J circumstance, which covers a multitude of sins, 
creature the world ever saw, according to his ^ as all novel readers know, I should never have 
way of thinking, and he will find there are \ had the face to bring her forward at all. 
plenty of readers who differ from him entirely ^ Susan, in her common-place way, took all 
in their estimate of her. The author’s represen- s these attentions very coolly ; but for all that, 
tation of what is sweet, gentle, and lovely, will i; there is reason to believe she did not hear all the 
be found by the reader, to be silly, flat, and J flatteries of the young midshipman quite un¬ 
namby-pamby ; his portraiture of sprightly £ moved; and no wonder, for it certainly must 
gaiety, will be pronounced vulgar hoydenishness, j have been a most unexpected pleasure for a 
and so on. Therefore, if the highest ideas of us ^ circumspect creature like her, to hear herself 
poor authors deteriorate thus when laid before \ called angel, goddess, and what not. 
the public, what must be my bashful misgivings j Still, weeks and months went by, and though 
at this moment, conscious of the design of intro- < the youth said a great many pretty things, he 
ducing a heroine that I do not even admire my- \ did not say the prettiest thing of all—“ Susan, 
self? will you marry me ?” and Susan, it mortifies me 

I solemnly protest to my gentle public, and to admit, took notice of this omission, 
appeal to you, Mr. Editor, to endorse my asser- : Now Susan was the eldest of a largo family in 
lion, that heretofore my heroines have been straitened circumstances, and she had early come 
as proper and “ an fait ” as I could possibly s to a fixed determination, under no circumstances 
make them. $ whatever, to become an old maid. I am happy 

But this one, though I disapprove of her, haunts $ to note this fact, as proving community of senti¬ 
me—torments me—I feel compelled to impale her ment, at least, on one point between her and other 
on the point of my pen, as a naturalist does a $ heroines. 

bug on a pin, and so get rid of her, at your * When, therefore, another suitor for her favor, 
expense, dear reader. | most unexpectedly appeared in the person of 

In one respect, Susan Morley (she had not $ John Plainsail, merchant, she welcomed him 
even a decent name, the jade) was not deficient, £ with rapture, and what is more, she coolly deter- 
she had good common sense. mined to marry him, if Fred Hartman should 

But what, pray, does one want with common $ prove delinquent. (Pity me, kind reader, my * 
lease in a heroine? It is altogether a useless s task is a painful one.) The new lover, John 
commodity. It is, in fact, a superfluous quality s Plainsail, merchant, was very different from the 
in any woman, till she is over thirty. Who $ old one. He talked less about love and angels, 
wants to see a young girl sedate, sensible, and \ never quoted poetry, and did not wear brass 
well regulated ? To be sure, after thirty, these j buttons, but somehow he seemed much more in 
qnalities are not without their value. But as no $ earnest than the midshipman, and Susan per- 
beroine ever reached that age, the author very < ceived it. Besides, he was a well to do man of 
properly dispenses eMrely with these ingre- $ business, and I actually should not be surprised 
dientg in compounding her. \ if Miss Susan had thought of that too:—but 

To proceed. This unfortunate, unheroic girl, \ perhaps it would be unjust to bring so heavy a 
in spite of only second rate attractions, and her i; charge without the strongest proof, so I with- 
ugly name, had a lover, and withal a very sen- s draw it. 

tixnental, handsome, martial-looking lover, whom ' The time for the expiration of the midship- 
You XXXIII.—13 209 
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man’s leave of absence was now at hand, and $ thing about Madonna and cherubs, and I in- 
he seemed as far as ever from the point; but \ stantly, with a facility for which I cannot but 
Mr. Plainsail came to a more speedy decision, 5 give myself credit, substituted that comparison 
and proposed point blank. $ for my own. 

Miss Susan pretended to be taken by surprise, ^ Susan started up at sight of her husband, and 
(the artful minx!) and demanded time for de- j! shoving the children right ^ind left, very unce- 
libcration. $ remoniously, greeted him heartily; then having 

The time thus gained, she used in a manner $ apologized to me with a not unbecoming blush 
entirely without precedent, authority, or pro- jj for the disarrangement of her hair, which one 
priety—but that is not my fault—I wash my \ of the children had “pulled down,” as she said, 
hands of the acts of this young lady. She > she withdrew to rearrange it, I suppose, 
actually sat down and wrote a letter to the mid- \ On her reappearance in a dainty little cap, 
shipman, in which she told him of the offer she \ which gave her a pretty, matronly air, her hue- 
had had, and very plainly intimated that now was $ band drew from his pocket a soiled and crumbled 
his time to propose if he ever intended doing so. $ letter, crowded with post-marks and written 
For several days Miss Susan waited for an $ directions, saying, 
answer to this precious epistle, amusing that $ “There, Susan, is a letter which has been 
credulous gentleman, Mr. Plainsail, meanwhile, ij seeking you this many a year, if one may judge 
with sundry excuses; but as no answer came, i; by its appearance. An old friend of mind res¬ 
and as she moreover learned that Midshipman ^ cued it from the dead letter office just as it was 
Hartman had already left Philadelphia to join t about to be burned.” 

his ship in New York harbor, she resigned her $ Susan took the letter, and turned it over in 
hopes in that quarter, and prudently made use s her hand. Its original post-mark appeared to 

of the second string to her bow. $ be from on board the ship -, which sailed 

The courtship of this couple was somewhat $ from New York on a long cruise some five years 
hum-drum and prosaic, as the reader will doubt- $ ago. It was directed simply to Miss Susan Mor- 
le88 conjecture; but they got through with it J ley, without other address or direction. Appa- 
somehow, and it terminated, as courtships arc | rently the writer had supposed all the world 
apt to do with your sensible people, in marriage. \ must know that the illustrious lady in question 
Years went by, and I suppose time and cus- ^ lived in Philadelphia. But post-office people 
tom reconciled Mr. and Mrs. Plainsail to their ^ being proverbially stupid, had been at fault, as 
fate, for they did not seem to repine at it. ij usual, and the epistle, after many trips and 

Susan, indeed, did as I have seen other sensi- \ counter trips, had only found its distinguished 
ble women do before her; she became a devoted < owner by the merest chance, after fivo years of 
wife and mother, and her husband really seemed \ journeying and waiting. 

to respect and admire her exceedingly, but, as \ Having opened and read this long delayed 
I have hinted, he was probably a person easily j letter, Susan burst into a laugh, remarking, 
imposed upon. I certainly must admit, how- $ “It is not often a woman receives an offer five 
ever, that Susan did improve with her years. ^ years after marriage.” Having said this, she 
The prudence and circumspection which were $ burst into tears, and having thus come as near 
revolting in a heroine, seemed not inappropriate $ to hysterics as a sensible woman ever does, she 
in a matron at the head of an establishment. $ threw the letter to her husband. 

At all events, I thought I had never seen her \ Plainsail, and I, by invitation, looking over 
so interesting, (or interesting at all, for that $ his shoulder, read as follows: 
matter,) as she appeared to me one evening!; “My Angel —Your sweet note struck me like 
when, having walked up street with her husband, $ a four-pounder. What the mischief does old 
I stepped in with him, in a social way, without i: Plainsail mean by cutting in before me? Cxt 
announcement. $ him dead, my little jewel, and I’ll marry you as 

She was sitting in the corner of a large sofa, J sure as my name’s Fred Hartman, as soon as I 
beside a cosy wood fire which cast a warm glow !; get back from this cursed cruise. I got my 
on her bright cheek. Her children, three or s orders before I got your^weet note, my charmer, 
four, I don’t know which, were climbing about $ which I’ve not had time to answer till now, far 
her—some behind her on the sofa, some on her $ I had to be o. p. h. like a shot from Philadelphia 
lap, and some at her feet. The unfortunate idea $ to be in time for the ship. 

of a kangaroo with it# young was just suggesting $ “ Au revotr t my angel, believe me your adoring 

itself to my uneducated bachelor fancy, when I $ lover and future husband. Fann EL 

heard the enraptured Plainsail murmuring some- * “ Throw old Plainsail overboard at once.” 
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The personage mentioned thus unceremoni¬ 
ously haring finished the epistle, began to pace 
up and down the room in a perturbed manner, 
casting troubled glances from time to time at his 
wife, who had again returned to her corner of 
the sofa, and was vehemently kissing and caress¬ 
ing her youngest child. The good fellow was 
manifestly perplexed and troubled. At last he 
paused opposite his wife, and demanded in his 
plain, awkward way, 

“I say, Susan, what does this mean?” 

“What, John?” (innocently and Bensibly;) 
“surely you know Fred Hartman was an old 
lover of mine.” 

“Yes, I know,” admitted Plainsail, but he 
resumed his discontented walk. 

After a time, pause number two. 

“But, Susan, what does it mean?” 

“What, John? That letter should have como 
five years ago.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

W r alk number three—pause number three. 

“But, Susan, that is not what I want to know. 
What did you mean by crying just now? and 
how would things have been, if that letter had 
arrived in proper time?” 

“Come, John,” said Susan, laughing, “I don’t 
think it’s worth your while to be jealous of a 
dead man—for I saw by the papers that poor 
Fred died of intemperance six months ago. But 
I’ll be candid with you, John, as I always have 
been, you know. If that letter had come in 
time I would not have been your wife; but if 
you want to know what made me cry, I will tell 
you it was from nervous dread and joy, to think 
what misery I escaped, and what happiness I 
gained, all from the miscarriage of a letter. Oh, 
John, not to have a million a minute and found, 


^ for the rest of my life, would I have had that 
| letter come in time!” (Practical still—the reader 
^ perceives.) 

> As Susan finished this somewhat long speech, 
J her hand was stretched out to her husband, and 

! her brimming eyes raised, with an expression 
of sincerity it was impossible to doubt, to his 

I face. 

Plainsail was enraptured, and instantly made 
a suitable connubial recognition of his wife’s 
satisfactory explanation—a liberty in my pre- 
$ sence which I resented, but pardoned, after a 

! short, but sharp, inward Christian struggle. 
Indeed I must confess, though I am not fond 
of sweet, domestic scenes myself, (since, being 
an old bachelor, they rather grate on my feel- 
* ings,) that Susan with her sleeping babe on her 
s lap, and her face all alight with affection, did 
l appear to more advantage than I ever expected 
J to see her. 

$ The tender scene I have described was fol- 
$ lowed by a short, confidential whisper from Mrs. 
| Plainsail to her husband. The latter immedi- 
$ ately sprang up from the sofa with a lively air, 
$ and rang the bell briskly. 

* The servant appeared. 

| “Jim!” cried his master, “go to the corner 
> and bring us a hundred of the best oysters—and, 
\ Jim, bring from the cellar a bottle of the prime, 

I old port—you like port best, my love, I think? 
Yes, Jim, the port, and anything else nice there 
is in the house!” 

The oysters appeared in good time, and were 
l excellent, as I can testify, for I was easily pre¬ 
vailed on to stay and help this sensible couple to 
celebrate in this sensible manner the arrival, or 
rather the miscarriage of the (at first) dangerous 
dead letter. 


LINES, 

INSCRIBED TO THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY L-*S DIARY.** 

BY MBS. A. P. LAW. 


Lu>t! we two hare never met, \ 

In truth—on earth may never meet, ^ 

And yet, I dare to coll thee—friend, s 

And lay this off’ring at thy feet. 

I’ve (docked thy flowers of thought, and found 
Deep-tinted hues, which told the tale 
Of lessons of endurance—learned. 

And hope crushed low by eorrow'i gale. 

And yet—not all of grief spake there; 

Those blossoms oft exhaled perfume 
Of renovating faith, and hope, 

And constancy** unfading bloom. 

I picture thee es bright, and pure— 

Avene to ell deoeit end wrongs 


With soul filled high with tenderness, 

Finding its vent in Sapphic song. 

I seem to gaze upon thy brow, 

And see it index of a mind 
Whose jeweled stores far, fhr exceed 
The gems eerth-delving seekers find. 

And now, though others speak thy fame, 

And crown thee with the laureate wreath— 
In humble guise I venturo near, 

And offer wild flowers from the heath. 

I throw my buds upon the tide 
Of Time’s far ebbing, ceaseless flow 
And ask—that should they meet thine eye, 

A kindly glance thou’lt on them throw. 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 

THE REVELATION. 

Well, I listened eagerly, too eagerly. He 
paused, dropped his head upon his hands, and 
seemed to be diving into the past. 

Deep silence reigned between us, broken only 
by the supernaturally loud ticking of the cham¬ 
ber clock, hurrying on toward midnight. There 
he sat upon the foot of the bed, his elbows rest¬ 
ing on his knees, his face buried in the palms 
of his hands, his stringy, jet black locks falling 
forward, shudder after shudder shaking his 
frame! 

“Poor fellow! he does not know how to begin,” 
thought I, and waited anxiously some time, a 
feeling of delicacy withholding me from inter¬ 
rupting him, until I found, by the cessation of 
his shudders and the perfect immobility of his 
form, that he had fallen into a fit of deep ab¬ 
straction, and that his thoughts were far, far 
from me. Then, after some hesitation, I re¬ 
called him, by a word spoken in a low, gentle 
tone, 

“Wallraven!” 

He started slightly, raised his shaggy black 
head, and gazed upon me from his light grey 
eyes, with the bewildering look of one awakened 
from a deep sleep, with a dream still over¬ 
shadowing his spirits. 

“Wallraven!” said I again, in a still kinder 
tone, “you were about to give me-” 

“Ha! ha! ha! Oh, thou son of Eve! Never 
tell me of woman’s curiosity! We have not a 
bit, have we?” laughed he, in the most sarcastic 
and exasperating manner. 

You will wonder, perhaps, at the strange pa¬ 
tience I had with that bitter and sardonic youth; 
but, in truth, I was more pained than angry at 
his sarcastic and insulting tone, for under all 
was betrayed the profoundcst sorrow, the acutest 
suffering. I felt the same oompassionate tolera¬ 
tion for his ill-temper, that we feel for the irri- 
212 


tability of any dearly loved sufferer. I replied, 
gently, 

“I did not solicit your confidence, Wolfgang. 
It was voluntarily proffered on your part; and I 
tell you now, that unless by so doing I can very 
materially serve you, I have no wish to pry into 
your secrets, further than fidelity to my sister’s 
interests under existing circumstances seems to 
require.” 

“To what existing circumstances do you re¬ 
fer?” he asked, quickly. 

“To your relations, or implied relations, with 
Miss Fairfield.” 

“And what do you suppose them to be?” 

“From what I witnessed this evening, I pre¬ 
sume that you are engaged,” I replied, gazing at 
him with anxious scrutiny. 

“You are wrong—we are not engaged!” 

“Not! Is it possible that Regina has rejected 
you?” 

“No; for I have not offered her my hand.” 

“What! not! Then you intend to do so at 
the first opportunity.” 

“No! I have no intention of ever offering 
myself to Miss Fairfield!” 

“Then, by heaven! much as I have forgiven 
you upon my own account, you shall first give 
me satisfaction for your unpardonable conduct 
of this evening, and then swear never to offend 
Miss Fairfield by coming into her presence 
again.” 

“Oh! Ferdinand, my fine fellow, don’t flare 
up. You do not know what you are talking 
about!” 

“I say I will have satisfaction!” 

“And so you shall; any and every satisfaction 
you please, and as much of it as you please! 
Come, I will fight, or apologize, as you will.” 

“Sir, you are my guest. I beseech you, with 
all convenient speed that you put yourself in 
some more practicable relation to the brother of 
the woman you have offended, that he may-” 

“Blow my brains out with a better grace!” 
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“Call you to a strict account for your pro¬ 
ceedings of this evening.” 

“ I have betrayed friendship, trust, hospitality; 

I merit death! Shoot me where I sit, Ferdinand. 

I wish you would!” 

“You ape mad.” 

“ I kissed her twenty times, Ferdinand, and I 
never intend to marry her. Come, why don't 
you shoot me ?*' 

“You are a lunatic—you are not responsible 
for any word or act,” said I, and I was beginning 
to feel so. If I had been ever so angry with him, 
my resentment would have vanished, when with 
one of his sudden changes of mood he dropped 
his head upon my shoulder, and sobbed and wept 
like the melting of an avalanche, gasping be¬ 
tween whiles, in low, earnest, fervent, inter¬ 
rupted tones, 

“I love and worship your beautiful and 
haughty sister! Love her because she is fair, 
worship her because she is proud! Yes! yes! 

I worship the ground she walks on—for it is 
holy ground! the pebble her foot spurns—for it 
is a precious stone! Words! words! breath! 
air! Look you! People have talked about 
dying for their beloved! I am doing it! I am 
doing it!” 

Language cannot convey the heart-rending j 
tone in which these words were spoken. He 
went on, 

“Yes, yes! I will ‘account* for my ‘conduct* 
of this evening! I had firmly repressed my feel- ] 
ings for six weeks. I thought the danger over, ] 
or well nigh over! I went up to her to-night, to i 
bid her adieu, with the stern determination of : 
never, never seeing her again. She held out her ] 
hand—looking up to me with her beautiful, bo- j 
wildering, maddening eyes—eloquent with love, 
sorrow, reproach, inquiry—and, and, the great 
tide of long-suppressed emotion rushed in, filling 
my heart, flooding my brain, bearing down and 
sweeping away reason, memory, understanding! 
and I did and said—some maniac things! Come, 
shoot me, if you please! Yes, I will meet you 
when and where you please, and bare my bosom 
to your knife or ball, but never raise my hand 
against you, my brother, my heart’s dear brother! 
In the name of heaven, then, why don’t you 
speak to me ?” 

“Because I have nothing to say. I am mysti¬ 
fied and miserable!” 

“Yet, oh! do not shut up your heart to me! 
do not! You love me! do not, therefore, lay up 
remorse for all your long future life, by harsh¬ 
ness to me now—for look you! my life will be 
short—my death violent! I know it! Speak to 
me!” 


“Alas! Wallraven, what shall I say? You 
entreat me not to shut up my heart to you. I do 
not do it On the contrary, it is you who close 
yours to me. Yet do not misunderstand me; T 
do not complain of this, though the passion you 
have declared for my fister—a passion that I see 
but too clearly exists, and is reciprocated—makes 
me extremely anxious, upon account of Regina; 
when I reflect upon the dark mystery which you 
confess has blighted your own life, and dread 
may blight hers!'* 

He dropped his head upon my shoulder again, 
and with a huge heart sob gaBped, 

“I cannot! I cannot! I cannot, by the broken 
heart of my dead mother! by the smitten brow of 
my grey-haired father! I cannot reveal to you this 
blasting mystery! I have tried hard this evening 
to tell you, and the words ‘stick in my throat!* 
But this I will promise you—never to see Miss 
Fairfield again! Ah! you cannot guess the suf¬ 
fering I bring myself, the suffering I withhold 
from you, on making this promise!” v 

“I do not demand such a promise; yet—but, 
Wolfgang, such a demand will depend upon your 
reception of a question I am about to ask you, 
which you may answer or not, as you see fit. 
This dark secret—is it connected with guilt or 
with disease?’* 

“ No! no! no! God knows, that whatever may 
be their other misfortunes, the Wallravens are 
physically, mentally, and morally sound!” 

“Why, so I have always heard of them. They 
are even proverbial for those qualities. Now, in 
the name of heaven, give me your hand, my dear 
Wolfgang! Win Regina if you can! I feel sure 
that your distress, whatever it may be, is morbid. 
Nonsense! Love and friendship will cure you. 
What! Young, healthy, handsome, moral, intel¬ 
ligent, accomplished, wealthy, and of high rank, 
loving and beloved, with no 6ne to cross your 
wishes—what should trouble you? I begin to 
think you a mere hypochondriac”—and so I 
really did. 

You will pronounoe this hasty confidence very 
wrong—so it doubtless was; but I loved Wolf¬ 
gang Wallraven with more than a brother’s 
love; I was by nature trusting to a fault; I was 
inexperienced; and I have expiated the error by 
suffering in every vein of my heart and brain! 

The next morning we set out on our return to 
the North, Wolfgang insisting upon our going, as 
previously arranged. I had stopped at Regina's 
door, to see if possibly she was up, but all was 
dark and silent in her room. We left without 
seeing her again. 

We reached the University some time after the 
commencement of the term, and had to apply 
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ourselves with double vigor and perseverance to ; 
our studies, in order to make up for lost time. | 
From the time of our re-entrance into college, 
Wallraven was everything that the most exacting \ 
and fastidious friend could desire him to be— \ 
calm, self-possessed, dignified, gracious—though j 
seldom, perhaps never, cheerful. He never volun- S 
tarily mentioned Regina to me; and if ever I \ 
would name her to him, he would govern a \ 
strongly rising emotion, and say, “As Milton j 
toiled for fame, as Napoleon toiled for dominion, < 
so I toil for Regina! One day, when wealth and j 
fame and power and dominion—such dominion \ 
as God gives genius—are mine, I may win her! \ 
When I have power to place her in the highest j 
rank of society, in the most civilized city in a \ 
yet uncivilized world, then I will ask her to shore | 
her fate with mine—not till then!” or something $ 
like it. He did toil. He gained the highest ap- $ 
probation, the honor of the professors. The 
most brilliant auguries were drawn for his $ 
future. I shared them. I felt his power. I ^ 
felt that if he could once conquer a peace in $ 
his own bosom, he might become just what he i; 
pleased. ^ 

As for Regina, she never mentioned him in $ 
any of her letters to me; but I knew too well $ 
that he was not forgotten, by the tone of sadness s 
that pervaded all her expressed thoughts and ij 
feelings. ^ 


CHAPTER FIFTH. 

THX W3IDX of thi old hall. \ 

H A lonesome lodge, \ 

Hurt stands so low In lonely glen, 5 

The grim, tall windowes. dim and darko, } 

Are hung with Iry brier and Yewe; } 

No shimmoring sun here ever shone, i 

■ No halosome breeze here ever blewe, j 

No child, no matron, may you spye, < 

No cheerful host.”—Panel’s Ekliquzs. I 

Thi winter vacation approached, and I once s 
more pressed Wallraven to return home with me ij 
and spend Christmas. He declined the invita- > 
tion, and, to my surprise and delight, invited me i 
to accompany him to his own home in Virgiuia. j 
I accepted his proffered hospitality with much \ 
pleasure, and, writing to Regina not to expect j 
me there during the holydays, I prepared to j 
* accompany Wolfgang to Hickory Hall. j 

I cannot tell yon. with what interest, with j 
what highly exoited curiosity, I set out upon \ 
this journey to the interior of Virginia. I do \ 
not know what I expected to find; I only know j 
that an old, very old and unknown country J 
hous# always possessed a mystic charm for me; % 
and here was one that, with its own peculiar ^ 
mystery, took hold of both affection and imagi- ^ 
nation. n 


We journeyed by stage until we reached 
Washington city. 

There, at the Indian Queen Hotel, we met Mr. 
Wallraven’s handsome travelling carriage, with 
the splendid black horses,, the well-dressed 
coachman, and mounted out-rider. 

Early upon the morning succeeding our arrival 
at Washington city, we set out for the Valley of 
Virginia. You know how wild and beautiful, 
how savage and sublime the scenery becomes, as 
you approach the Blue Ridge. We travelled by 
easy stages, and were two days in reaching the 
grand pass of the Bear’s Walk. 

It was the evening of the second day when 
we began slowly to ascend the mountain. 

It was nearly pitch dark. Floating masses 
of black, heavy, and lowering clouds obscured 
every ray, even of starlight. It was intensely, 
bitingly cold. Down from our right opened, as 
it seemed, to the very centre of the earth, a vast 
profound abyss of blackness, cloud, and shadow, 
from the depths of which gleamed fitfully a lurid 
stream of red light, flitting hither and thither 
as we moved, like a jack-o’-lantern, amid the 
blackness of that ocean of shadows. 

That is our destination, that is my home— 
Hickory Hall”—said Wallraven, pointing to the 
elfish light. 

“That! How in the name of Providence are 
we to get down there?” inquired I, in real 
anxiety. 

“ The road is certainly very dangerous on suoh 
a night as this, and I am about to order the 
lamps lighted.” This command he accordingly 
gave, and the carriage was stopped, and the 
lamps were lighted. 

We started again, and, soon turning sharply 
to the right, began to descend into the vale; but 
before we had proceeded many yards, the coach¬ 
man drew up the horses, and, turning round, 
said that the lamps only made the matter worse; 
that the lights and shadows on the downward 
and precipitous road were deceptive and danger¬ 
ous; and finally gave it as his opinion, that we 
had better alight and walk down, which we 
accordingly did, or, rather, we climbed down— 
while the coachman led his horses slowly and 
carefully behind us.‘ An hour’s hard toil brought 
us to the foot of the mountain, where we resumed 
our seats in the carriage, and were driven swiftly 
toward the lurid light that tanarked the site of 
Hickory Hall. Tho carriage passed through an 
arched and broken gateway, the light fitfully 
falling upon the fragments of the old and glist¬ 
ening red sandstone that had once formed, the 
pillars of the gate. We stopped immediately 
before the broad old-fashioned hall door, to 
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which a flight of broad oak stairs and a portico ^ Wallraven’s chamber; but she was the last occu- 
lod. $ pani, and she has not used it for some time l Bo 

An old white-headed negro, with a candle in s easy, my dear fellow, the room is yours—only I 
his hand, came out and met us at the door, s hope it really don't leak.” 
and saluting Wallraven as “Master Wolfgang,” $ “John!” 
showed us into— ^ “Sir.” 

One of those wainscoted halls so common to $ “Whero is my father?” 
the old mansion houses throughout the old $ “In his library, sir.” 

neighborhoods of Virginia. The dark and pol- f “ Let him know that we have arrived. He 
ished oak floor was uncarpeted, and the vast s expected us to-night.” 
room was lighted up, as with a conflagration, b j\ “Yes, sir.” 
an immense fire of large and blazing hickory $ “Go, then.” 

logs that roared and crackled in the huge chim- s The old servant left the room, and soon after 
ney. Grim portraits frowned from the dark, \ the door opened, and— 

oak-paneled walls, and the battle of Yorktown s A tall and venerable Old gentleman, clothed 
raged furiously above the chimney-piece. Four £ in deep mourning, and with a head of hair as 
or five richly carved high-backed chairs drew \ white as the driven snow, appeared. Wolfgang 
themselves haughtily up, repelling all advances. \ sprang, bounded to meet him. The old man 
Nothing looked hearty and cheerful but the > opened his arms, and silently and sadly folded 
great and glowing fire that warmed and lighted his son to his bosom. Then he came to me, and 
the room so delightfully, and blazed and crackled \ with a singular blending of Bweetness, sadness, 
90 gayly, as to make amends for all. j and dignity, welcomed me to his house. He had 

“Will you go to your room now, or wait till 5 scarcely done so, when the door once more 
after supper, Fairfield? John, how soon will $ opened, and— 

supper be ready?” asked Wolfgang of me, and \ I raised my eyes to see one of the most m^jes- 
of the negro, in a breath. \ tic and beautiful women I ever beheld advancing 

“In half an hour, sir,” replied the old man < within it. She, like the old gentleman, was 
who had conducted us in. > dressed in deep mourning, and her fine black 

“In half an hour; well, Fairfield, what say \ hair, glittering in a thousand jetty ripples, was 

you? Will you go to yotir own room? or-s turned in large Madonna loops down her cheeks, 

John!” > carried back, and woven in a large knot behind. 

“Sir!” I She was too tall and too dark for my ideal of 

“ What chamber have you got ready for Mr. $ feminine beauty, but then her form was so finely 
Fairfield!” grounded, her face so darkly, graciously, richly 

“Mrs. Wallraven's room, sir.” 

“The deuce!” 

“Yeh, sir. You wrote us that the young gen¬ 
tleman was delicate, and that his room must be 
comfortable. Now, sir, Mrs. Wallraven’s room ^ gentleman, as the lady came in; and then, “Con- 
is the only one as doesn’t leak when it rains, and ^ stantia, my child, this is Mr. Fairfield, with 
it is coming on to rain, sir.” ^ whom Wolfgang, by his letters, has already 

“Very well. Is there a fire kindled there?” $ made us so well acquainted. Welcome him to 
“Yes, sir.” | Hickory Hall.” 

“Are Mr. Fairfield’s trunks carried up?” £ Miss Wallraven offered me the most beautiful 
“Yes, sir.” 5 dark hand I ever saw, and looked at me with a 

“Very well. Fairfield, will you go now to l pair of large, dark, humid eyes, whose languid 
your room to change your dress, or will you $ lustre haunted me many a day and night there- 


beautiful—a Cleopatra she was, such as we pic¬ 
ture the dark Egyptian Queen for whom a world 
was lost! 

f “My daughter, Miss Wallraven,” said the old 


remain here until after supper?” 

“ I will remain here, Wallraven; but I am 
sadly afraid, my dear fellow, that I have turned 
some one, some lady, out of her room—that 
would be dreadful!” 

“Some lady! Humph! romancing again. 
What lady do you fancy you have turned out 
of heir room ?” 

“Mrs. Wallraven.” 

“Ah! Mrs. Wallraven, certainly. It was Mrs. 


after, and in a voice whose tones were at once 
very low, and very full, round, and melodious, 
cordially bade me welcome. 

In a few moments after this, supper was an¬ 
nounced, and we went to the table. Such a sup¬ 
per ! It was one, such as only Virginian house¬ 
keepers know how to set out. 

Yes, the supper was perfect—not so the com¬ 
pany. Wolfgang was sombre; the old gentle¬ 
man's manner grave and courteous; Miss Wall- 
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raven’s dignified and gracious; all very admira- 5; Fairfield. Constantia is no subject for jest, let 
ble, but not at all enlivening. $ me tell you! When I asked you how you liked 

I felt an enthusiastic admiration of Miss Wall- $ my sister, I meant how did you like her as a 
raven; but it was precisely the sort of admira- $ pretty good girl, altogether?” 
tion one would feel at suddenly beholding some \ “And I tell you that she takes my breath away 
marvelous masterpiece of nature or of art—s with her unparalleled, her wonderful beauty I” 
some richly, gorgeously beautiful creation, whose J “I marvel if you are crazy, or sarcastic!” 

very existence seemed a wonder. “Queen of ^ “I am in earnest—deeply in earnest-” 

Egypt,” “Cleopatra,” “Night,” “Starlight,” | “When you say Constantia is good-looking!” 
all things darkly splendid, grandly beautiful,? “When I say she is magnificently beautiful!” 
seemed parallels for her. Gazing on her, “Heaven mend your taste! Why, she is too 

caught myself repeating these lines of Byron, \ tall, too large, too dark!” 

and thinking how strikingly they portrayed her: ^ “So was that wondrous Queen of Egypt, 

S for whom the demi-god Marc Antony lost the 

“She walks In beauty, like the night < 

Of cloudless climes and starry skies, ? world! 

And all that’s best of dark and bright > “ Hum! Go to bed, Fairfield.” 

Meet in her aspect and her eyes. < * 

\ “She is the only Cleopatra I ever saw, or 

After supper, we returned to the old wain- \ dreamed of!” 
scoted hall; more logs were thrown on the \ “You have been reading poetry. Goodnight, 
blazing fire, and we gathered around it. The $ Fairfield! Daylight, breakfast, and a fox-hunt 
evening passed pleasantly, with Conversation, j to-morrow, will set you right! Get to sleep soon 
music, &c. At eleven o'clock we separated for ? as you can.” 

the night, and Wolfgang himself attended me $ He left me, evidently sincere in his natural 

to my room. It was in the second story. In ^ brotherly blindness to his sister’s superb style 
keeping with all the house, it was an old-fash- ^ of beauty. 

ioned apartment, the two principal features £ I was in fact dreadfully wearied out, and, as 
being a large tent bedstead hung with dark- $ soon as he had left me, I threw bff my clothes, 
green damask, and a wide fire-place, in which $ blew out the candle, and jumped into bed. 
burned and glowed that inevitable country bless- s I could not sleep. 

ing, a good wood fire. i The blazing hickory fire in the fire-place illu- 

'*1 will retort your question. 4 How do you \ minated the whole room with a dazzling bril- 
like my sister,'Fairfield?” $ liancy that would have left sleep out of the 

“Yes! that was friendly—was it not? You \ question, even if a female face, beautiful as an 
never mentioned your sister to me before; never £ houri, had not gazed mournfully at me from the 
prepared a poor fellow for the danger that lay < wall opposite the blazing fire. It was Con- 
before him—a regular ambuscade!” \ stantia’s dark face, with less of dignity and more 

I repented this flippant speech in a moment, \ of love, more of sorrow, more of religion; in its 
when I saw how seriously Wolfgang took it. $ expression. 44 The eyes were shadowy, full of 
“I am no egotist; I never was. I do not talk ? thought and prayer.” It was a Madonna coun- 
of myself and my family; I never did,” he ro- % tcnance, and the longer I looked at it, the more 
plied. s I adored it Yes! it was not a face to be passed 

“PoohI You mean to accuse me of egotism, ? over with mere admiration, however ardent that 
because I have talked so much about my sister. $ admiration might be—it was a face to be adored; 
Well! It is true I thought Regina the very chef £ and as I gazed upon its heavenly loveliness, 
d’oeuvre of nature until I saw Miss Wallraven! \ something like religious devotion moved in my 
She has astonished me! She has taken away ^ bosom, and almost impelled m$ to kneel before 
my breath with admiration! with wonder! Can {that image of divine beauty, love, and sorrow, 
beauty like that exist anywhere else than in the * I fell asleep, at last, with my imagination full of 
ideal world of poets and artists? Can such rich ^ that celestial countenance and my soul full of 
beauty really live and move, and have its being ? prayer. 

in the actual world? be sensible to sight and $ Suddenly I awoke with a start! It seemed to 
touch ?” $ me that I had been aroused from slumber as by 

Wallraven looked really offended. J the shock of a galvanic battery. I trembled even 

<4 Come!” said he, “Constantia never set up 5 after I was awake as with a vague terror, of 
for good looks that ever I heard; most certainly $ which I should have felt ashamed had I not 
she has no pretensions to beauty; and, as to s ascribed it to a hot supper and the nightmare, 
rivaling Miss Fairfield in that respect—pshaw! * I looked around the room and upon the beautiful 
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picture. The fire was burning down low, and ^ I was too imaginative. Well! the time, place, 
the flame flashed up and down upon the opposite l and circumstances, made me so. 
portrait, giving a convulsive emotion to the fea> J At lost I fell asleep indeed; but through my 
tares, as of sobbing. I* looked at the sorrowful!; dreams still slowly moved the image on the wall— 
sobbing face with a feeling of deep pity, as $ beautiful, good, loving, suffering, as I felt her to 
though it had indeed been the living sufferer $ have been; and with her moved another being—a 
that it seemed. There was such an indescrib- \ perfect spectre, that might have been the consort 
able look of life, love, anguish, on the beautiful | of Death on the Pale Horse—an old, decrepid, 
features, I felt a dreamy, mysterious, but intense $ livid hag, with malign countenance and gibbering 
desire to wipe away the tears from that pictured \ laugh, whose look chilled and whose touch froze 
face. It was a good while before I could get to \ my blood with horror. Suddenly a noise, a fall, 
sleep. That beautiful countenance, silently con- i a smothered cry, awoke me, and, startiUg up in 
vulsed in the fire-light, fascinated me. If I £ my bed, I saw in the red fire-light, between the 
determinedly closed my eyes, they would fly $ chimney and the side of my bed, the very hag 
open again, and fix upon the pictured sufferer, s of my dream, livid! malignant! gibbering! strug- 
Nay, even when my eyes were closed, the lovely \ gling violently against Wolfgang Wallraven, who, 
face was still present to my mind, and it seemed ? himself, an embodied typhon, with a wild, angry 
to me to be heartless to go to sleep with such an $ blaze in his light-grey eyes, held her. 
image of beauty, love, and sorrow, before me. > (to be continued.) 


THE CONSUMPTIVE. 

BT HELEN AUGUSTA BBOWNE. 


Oh! yon remember now, mother, 

When life to me was bright, 

When gladness gemmed my brow, mother, 
And starred these eyes of light 
When roses bloomed on either cheek, 

Of erst so fall and fair, 

When sunbeams played at “hide and seek” 
Within this wealth of hair. 

The laugh so ringing there, mother, 

Oh I you remember well, 

*Twill ne’er awake again, mother, 

And mock the breezes’ swell. 

This bounding heart of other days, 

’Tis fettered by disease, 

No cordial or care allays— 

No “Gilead’s balm” can ease. 


$ These tireless feet hare (Altered short 

| Of Life’s great aim and goal, 

!) But brighter Is the “better part’* 

I’ve chosen for my soul. 

I know that you will miss me here, 

And when I’m gone you’ll weep, 

And lay your aching temples her* 

To mourn, but not to sleep. 

^ But, mother, I had rather go 

£ Ere yet the dark hours bo, 

5 Where life still seems a Summer glow, 

1 A sunbeam to Eternity. 

So, when this heart is hushed and dead^ 
These roving fancies riv’n, 

^ You’ll lay mo in my church-yard bed 

i, To meet my soul in Heaven 1 


MEMORIES. 

BY MISS E. E. LAY. 


Them comes sometimes In a lonely hour, C 

A thought of the silent Past; j 

A shadow is flitting before my eyes, 5 

As a memory that deep in my bosom lies < 

Is stirred as a sudden blast. | 

A floating cloud in the morning sky, | 

Or a deeper sunset glow, s 

A word, a smile, or a whispered thought, < 

Comes over my soul with memories fraught | 

Of all I no more may know. 5 

The bloom of a flower will often bring $ 

The face of a lost one back, ^ 

Or a strain of music recall a scene, 


When sorrow and gladness have mingled been, 

In a distant and faded track. 

Then the friends of youth will return again, 

They come on the spirit wing; 

They wander again in the paths we roved, 

They linger once more in the haunts we loved, 

And the hopes of the past they bring. 

’Tis sweet to commune with departed ones 
From the spirit’s unseen home; 

Though it wring the heart when the spell has flown, 
To know, to feel, that it beats alone, 

We wish they would oftener come. 
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APOLOGIES: A SKETCH. 

■N 

BY ALICE CABY. 


I think we all feel In a greater or less degree 
that we hare a right to rely on our own sense— 
to make a report of our lives to our fellow mor¬ 
tals agreeably to our own experience, and not 
agreeably to that of any other man’s or woman’s 
experience—to look right in the faces of old in¬ 
stitutions and new theories, and decide for our¬ 
selves whether they be good things or great 
things. 

We have each of us our call, I imagine. Some 
of ns to make bread, and some bonnets—some to 
build ships, and others states—some to be school¬ 
masters, and some to play on the violin; but not¬ 
withstanding these obvious rights and special 
adaptations, we are all of us, all along life, 
shirking our tasks, shirking out of our proper 
selves, and apologizing to one another, whether 
we step out of the beaten track, or whether we 
do not. So it happens that we waste much pre¬ 
cious time in palliation, and explanation, atad 
mitigation, of which there is no need. I do not 
pretend to be any more independent in this re¬ 
gard than my neighbors, and, indeed, I confess 
that the apologetic side of my character is truly 
ludicrous. It will come about that I am cor¬ 
nered between facts and theories, and feel bound 
to attempt a reconciliation. For instance. My 
fortunes not being equal to my occasions, I was 
once reduced to the necessity of taking “ apart¬ 
ments!” Now any one, but especially one who 
“has had hopes,” would feel some humiliation, 
if under such circumstances lie should some day 
receive intelligence that his fashionable friend, 
(and everybody has one fashionable friend) was 
coming to dine! 

Pity me then, and “lend your serious hearing 
to what I shall unfold.” If it had been a floor 
in a “desirable neighborhood,” the house with 
modern improvements—use of kitchen, bath and 
yard, it might have been got round; but, bless 
my soul! the arrangement spoke for itself—it 
was not genteel! The miserable fact might as 
well be told first as last—the “apartments” were 
in a “tenant house!” Some of the adjoining win¬ 
dows were ornamented with signs made of white 
paper cut in long basques, and set off with strips 
of pink and blue paper, curiously notched and 
plaited—from others swung coats and trousers 
of the commonest sorts, stretched over boards— 
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^ here was a roll of leather and a pair of stout 
$ brogans, and there a pane crossed with a strip 
£ of black tin, on which was painted in flaming 
^letters, “Fashionable dress-maker.” In the 
% corner room was a grocery—a pot of soft-soap 
$ in the window—a glass jar of red candy, another 
^ of pipes—some small ends of hams swinging by 
s large strings—two or three earthen pitchers, and 
a pie with a speckled and nibbled crust At the 
entrances were signs of washing and ironing, 
l boarding, and the like, for the house was like a 
$ wheel within a wheel, and there was no end of 
^ the things done there. 

Along the street in front of ns there was a 
garniture of carts and milk-wagons, and the 
gutters were dammed up from year’s end to 
year’s end by potato parings and cabbage leaves. 
^ I, who had been used to the wide liberty of 
l sheep range and cattle-track, for “Ours was a 
j great wild country; and if you climb a hill to 

I its top, I don’t see where your eye can stop:” 
found the limits of my liberty almost unendur¬ 
able, and the steam of washing-kettles and boil¬ 
ing pigs’ feet a good deal less to my liking than 
the smell of hay-fields, of orchards, and the 
| breath of cows. 

Our “apartments” consisted of four rooms—a 
parlor, seven by eight feet, I should judge—a 
kitchen with one window looking out upon ever- 
lasting lines of wet clothes, and swarms of chil- 
$ dren growing and vegetating in the dirt; and 
\ two “dark rooms,” those most miserable inven- 
j; tions of the enemy. 

$ The hall was like a crack in an ant-hill—at 
5 the door was a husk mat, and on the stairs some 
oil-cloth was nailed—a few pencil sketches, 
\ drawn by the children, ornamented the side 
l walls, but except these there was no attempt at 
£ decoration. ( 

^ Our front room was study, parlor, dining-room 
$ and all, so we had small accommodation for visi- 
$ tors, and limited our hospitalities accordingly. 
^ Judge then of our consternation, when, as we 

$ were discussing our chop one day, Gov. M-, 

| his wife, and three proud daughters, (old neigh- 
< bors of ours) were suddenly inundated upon us. 
i The enormity, the atrocious criminality of 
jj what I had done, rose up before me, and before 
£ an accusation was made I began to plead guilty. 
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Pretence was too ridiculous—that was out of the c and there, in her big bonnet and black alpaca 
question. It could be said, however, that no pro- | dress, a band-box in one hand, and a pillow-oase 
vision was made for that class of people who \ of dried apples in the other, was aunt Becky 
wished to live respectably on limited means, and \ Thompson, from the country, her faee a-glow with 
really, at the time we took this little plaoe, it the happy excitement of seeing me. 
was the best we oould do. Our tastes were very j Not to introduce her on the very door-sill, 
simple—we were altogether comfortable, and in ; would have been an insult which she would have 
fact rather liked the novelty of our baby-house— I never forgiven me; and though I knew the white 
for the sake of our friends, however, we hoped j glove of my exquisite friend had never come in 
to have ampler room before long, and incident- j contact with a hand stained with blue-dye, as 
ally it was mentioned that we had the .best pro|- ; was hers, I nerved myself up, and sai£ in a 
pect of obtaining a most eligible hdusel | tone adapted to her deafness, “My aunt Becky 

It seemed as if the fifty wooden clocks of that : Thompson, from the country, Mr. Glass-of-fash- 
great establishment were all striking at once, ion.” With habitual politeness he relieved her 
every time one of the three proud daughters of her sack of apples, and offered to assist her 
attempted to speak. The shoe-maker pounded : \ up stairs, but aunt Becky declined the attention, 
with twice his customary vehemence—one of the : She had not the rheumatis, she said, and as for 
children was whipt, and turned boo-hooing into being helped by such a pair of spindle-legs, it 
the hall to cool, and the fashionable dress-maker was out of the question. 

came to the door to see how I liked the sleeve; She was dazzled and bewildered—wanted to 
of my new calico dress! see the rest of my folks, and would not for some 

I was in constant fear lest the governor would ; time shape her steps to my seductive suggestions, 
break through the little cottage chair he sat on,j; I got her up stairs at last, however, and for that 
and I confess I only breathed freely when Mrs. | evening I kept her there; and when the Glass-of- 

M-looped together her fine sable, and her: fashion left his adieus for her and hoped he 

daughters dragged their velvet trains along the ; I would see her again, I replied with great appa- 
patched oil-cloth, and over the husk mat. : rent naivete, that I hoped he would come often 

Honestly, good reader, could you have kept i while she remained with us—that she was a 
apologizing as I did ? Probably, if you should | person of admirable worth and great originality, 
ever ask me about my experience in “apart- : and though not aooustomed to metropolitan 
menU,” I should shake my head dubiously, and j; usages, possessed the more perfect culture of a 
leave you to infer that this sketch was drawn ;i hard experience. 

entirely from imagination, for I don’t believe I i; I said all this, not so muoh beoause I was 
could get over the feeling that the confession ji ashamed to be ashamed, as to apologize for my 
would require an apology. ; aunt Becky Thompson. But next day, when I 

“Upon another occasion,” when we had really showed her over the house, and she saw my 
attained to the occupation of an eligible house, I\ three silk dresses, (every drawer and wardrobe 
found myself reduced to the necessity of apolo- \ must be opened to her inspection,) took an in- 
gixing again, and with a much greater degree of \ ventory of the furniture, and exclaimed at the 
warmth, and longer sweep of extenuation than $ extravagance of keeping two “girls,” came the 
before. i apologies that were apologies. 

A number of acquaintances were passing the < “What did this cost, I want to know?” she 
evening with us—there was warmth and lighU J asked, as she put on her spectacles, and spread 
everywhere, music in the parlor, and a general $ my shawl across her knees, 
atmosphere of gay ety, ease, and plenty. Of course^ “Why, I am almost afraid to tell you, aunt 
I wore my best dress, my pointrlace, and flowers \ Becky,” I said, “it cost so much.” That was 
in my hair. I the truth; I was afraid to tell her. There was 

In an unfortunate pause of the music, and $ no resisting her importunities, however, so I 
when some suggestions of dancing were being | must needs qualify the fact with apologies, 
whispered about, there fell a violent knocking ; “It seems a good deal to pay, aunt Becky,” I 
on the door. Unaccustomed to suoh appeals, the ■: said, “but it is very warm, and will last me as 
servants would never heed it, 1 knew, and mind- ; long as I live, and always be in fashion—though 
ful of the possibilities, I tried quietly to escape; to be sure I don’t care much about fashion, 
but the polished editor of the “Glass of Fashion” You see a good cloak is very expensive, and 
had heard “the knocking at the south entry,” | then the styles are constantly changing, and it’s 
too, and spite of my softest “Don’t trouble your- j; a great trouble and costs a great deal of money 
•elf,” would accompany me. He opened the door, to keep making alterations. My father used to 
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teach me that a good thing w m always the 
cheapest.” 

That allusion to my father was a fine stroke— 
aunt Becky was so charmed with the evidence 
that I remembered him at all, in my fine city 
home, that she folded up the shawl with a deep 
sigh of satisfaction. 

A straw bonnet, she thought, would have an¬ 
swered just as well as a velvet one, and would 
have cost two or three dollars less, like enough. 

To this I assented, but apologized by saying 
that my velvet would do up for two or three 
winters, and be just as good as new—in the long 
run it was the most economical, and I could not 
afford a new bonnet every year! She was not 
quite satisfied, and must needs try it on over 
her muslin oap, when she declared that it looked 
like all-possess. 

Of course it was not pretty, I assented, but 
so a thing was durable I cared very little how it 
looked. 

That was a nullifier—aunt Becky said she did 
not know but that she would buy one for her 
Nancy, if she could find one anywhere that had 
a little bonnet to it, and wasn't all cape. 

My silver teapot, for the plainness of which I 
had been obliged to apologize on two or three 
occasions previously, had to be apologized for to 
aunt Becky, for being at all. 

It was always worth almost as much as the 
money it cost—would not break, and better than 
all, my grandmother used to have one very 
much like it. Here I drew her attention off by 
enumerating every piece of plate my grand¬ 
mother ever had, and while aunt Becky had her 
hand before her eyes in the effort to recall the 
memory of a certain set of antique spoons, I 
contrived to slip the obnoxious teapot behind 
the tin one that we had in the “apartments.” 

Borne new things were kept out of sight alto¬ 
gether, and certain old ones brought promi¬ 
nently forward in their places—old times and 
old friends were dwelt upon with an almost 
melancholy pathos, for aunt Becky would have 


£ thought it better that my right hand should for- 
| get its cunning than that I should dare to mourn 
| for my fortieth cousin, gone to rest while I was 
l yet hunting hens' nests, and making rag dolls. 
“To be sure,” she would say, wiping her eyes 
at the mention of some of these kinsfolk who 
have been in Abraham's bosom these twenty 
years—“to be sure they were taken before you 
were old enough to realize your loss, but then 
you know their places never can be filled to 
you.” 

Alas, alas! unless my memory did some of 
these collateral branches of my family great- 
injustice, I had no desire to have their places 
filled. But to have hinted this would have been 
to redden aunt Becky’s pale cheek with sorrow¬ 
ful indignation into the likeness of 

u That sanguinary flower inscribed with love.** 

This would have been wanton cruelty, and in 
fact it was necessary to counterfeit,*in some sort, 
what I did not feel, in order to make hci under¬ 
stand correctly what I did feel. The artist does 
not paint things as they are, but to make us see 
them as they are. Aunt Becky had never made 
room in her heart for anybody except crazy 
cousin Ruth, and blind old uncle Peter, and 
therefore was there always an emptiness, and a 
yearning in her nature, and she must needs be 
a mourner to the end of her life. 

No man nor woman, and no set of men and 
women monopolizes and absorbs all that is good 
and great, and who ever will narrow himself to 
that prejudice must pay the penalty, that is alL 

My grandfather wore buckles on his shoes— 
talked exclusively of the war of the Revolution— 
believed there were giants in those days, and 
that the children of men were all dwarfs there¬ 
after: but is that any reason why I should 
cherish unmitigated contempt for patent leathers, 
and refuse to name with reverence the great 
names of to-day ? 

But to return; I will only apologize for my 
digression, and close this paper on apologies. 


LINES FOR AN ALBUM. 

BT LOTTIB IISWOOD. 


Aluady have the shadows crept 
Across thy path, fair girl— 

Yet In thy bosom thou hast kept 
A pure, unsullied pearl. 

A gem of innocence and truth, 

Hope’s sunny dream so fAir, 

That blessed thee In thy earliest youth. 
Is beaming brightly there. 


Life is no dark, unreal thing, 

No dream of bliss or woe, 

Tho* Joys die out while blossomings 
Or stayed the tears that flow. 

Life just begins, immortal life I— 
While here in earthly bowers; 
Remember then, amid its strife 
May bud unfeding flowers. 
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BT BB88IB BZXCHWOOD. 

CHAPTER I. ^ visitor, bat permitted her to come quite to the 

It was a dark, November day, and the shadows S tree against which he leaned, before he testified 
seemed to lie thickest upon the tall trees of Til- $ his consciousness of her presence, 
ney Park, which made a dreary setting for the \ She was a fair, young girl of seventeen, with 
stern, old stone mansion, whose harsh outlines s waving, auburn hair, parted and put smoothly 
were gradually coming into bold relief as the $ back from her face, which was pale, and bore 
leaves, with which the summer, like the robins in \ traces of recent agitation. Her delicate mouth 
the story, had charitably veiled it, fell off brown ^ had a firm, proud curve, and the whole pose of 
and crisp from the rapidly baring branches. {the classical head had a haughty air, subdued 
There was a hush as of despair over all the $ only by the large, soft, blue eyes, 
domain that gloomy afternoon, that seemed (< the v “I was about to conclude that Miss Tilney had 
saddest” of all “the melancholy days.” Nothing, !; forgotten her engagement, or declined to keep 
save the falling of a nut, or the flutter of a with- ^ it,” said the young man, half sarcastically, 
ered leaf, broke the stillness in all that broad $ “Had I done right I should not be here now,” 
park, except in the corner most remote from the $ replied she, sadly, not heeding his tone, 
house, where lingered a young man, whose hasty ^ “Why, what has happened, Edith?” asked he, 
step, as he paced up and down, casting from s laying aside his coldness and taking her hand, 
time to time a look of expectation along the path | A slight shiver ran through her as she replied, 
that led in the direction of the house, snapped a * “My father forbade our meeting, William. I 
dry twig or startled a wondering squirrel. $ have transgressed his command, but for the last 

He was & handsome man of about thirty, and n time. I have come to say farewellI” 
attired in a hunting costume, though he carried i “Farewell? for what?” asked he, anxiously, 
no gun, thus betraying that his game was not ^ “Forever!” replied she, with a quivering lip. 
of the usual kind. There was a wary look in ^ “This then is your boasted love!” exclaimed 
his quick eye, a sinister expression about the ^ the young man, bitterly; “this is woman’s con- 
full lip, and a yielding clasp in the well-shaped s stancy, that melts at a tyrannous father’s man- 
hand, which now rested against a tree as he ? date, who despises me only because I have not 
stopped to listen, that would htfve struck a close * gold to buy his daughter’s hand!” 
observer unpleasantly, especially if that had j “William Temple, you are speaking of my 
been a woman, for she sees with her instinct 
and reasons with her heart, and did she but 
abide by their decision would be less frequently 
deceived! 

The patience of the watcher was waning fast, 
when the sweep of a long robe over the dead 
leaves became plainly audible. A look of tri- 5 you, you have won the avowal from my lips, 
umpbant satisfaction rested, for a moment, upon $ and yet you taunt me because I would obey my 
the young man’s handsome features, but as the $ father!” 

sound drew nearer was laid aside for one of \ “Love? you call that love which at the first 
injured feeling, more in accordance with the \ obstacle shrinks affrighted, and returns to yield 
delay he had suffered. * submission to the first who cares to claim it! 

Presently a dark silk dress, distinguishable £ Give me deeds not words,” sneered the young 
from the bare trunks only by its motion, began jj man, whose growing excitement expressed itself 
to be perceptible among the growing shadows. > in rapid strides before the tree against which 
The deliberate pace at which it advanced, be -1 Edith leaned. 

tokened no great anxiety on the part of the \ “But what shall, what ought I do?” asked she, 
wearer to hasten the meeting. j: in the deepest distress. “My father has the right 

The young man remained at the rendezvous, ^ to be obeyed, and doubtless decides for the best 
nor advanced a single step to meet his expected > good of his unhappy child. I dare not brave bis 


father,” interrupted Edith, the light springing 
for a moment to her eyes. “Say what you will 
of me, but speak not ill of him in my presence.” 
A moment more, and the light was quenched in 
fast gathering tears. “Why will you give utter¬ 
ance to such cruel words? You know I love 
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just displeasure! Tell me, William, what am I ^ Seeming not to hear the equivocal conclusion 
to do?” $ of her reluctant assent, Temple threw off his 

“Return to your father, Miss Tilney; be a $ coldness and lavished the warmest expressions 
model of obedience,” replied Temple, bitterly, $ of affection and devotion upon the young girl, 
“and remember, as the result of your submis- | whose heaviness of heart not all his endearments 
sion, that your solemn vow pledged to me is $ could lighten. They eved oppressed her, for she 
broken, your promise of fidelity disregarded, ^ felt that she hod bought them dearly, and the 
and all sacred ties save that of daughter, snap- | struggle was too recent to be easily forgotten, 
ped by your hand! Qo, add one more to that list > With a sigh she acquiesced in his arrangements 
of faithless women that stands for the whole sex!” | for their elopement, and at the first moment she 
“William, you are cruel, unjust!” sobbed \ could leave him, terminated the meeting which 
Edith. 5 had been a painful one to her, and which had 

“Were I Sir Arthur Blake, the answer would ^ still left the sting in her heart, for the dull pain 


be different. The father would forget the un¬ 
principled libertine in the glitter of his wealth; 
or should he oppose, the daughter’s filial piety 
could not resist the title of ‘My Lady,’ and turn 
indifferently from his shining thousands 1 But' 
I am poor, plain William Temple, and parental 
authority is a convenient cloak to cover your 
reluctance to unite your proud name with mine. 
Less art would have answered to dismiss me; I 
shall no longer trouble you with my presump¬ 
tuous presence.” W T ith a flushed cheek and 
frowning brow the young man turned to leave 
the Bpot. 

“Stay, William!” exclaimed Edith, turning 
deathly pale, but the fire of resolution lighting 
her eye, and the lines around her mouth becom¬ 
ing rigid with determination. “You do not, 
cannot think me the base, heartless creature 


oppressed her breath as she took her way back 
to the house through the increasing darkness, 
which seemed to her like the promise of her 
future life. 

CHAPTER II. 

A week passed, bringing the day fixed for the 
fatal step, that step which only the most unrea¬ 
sonable severity of unfeeling parents can in any 
way excuse 

Edith took her place at the evening board, 
with a pale cheek and eyes, from which the 
utmost effort of her will could scarcely keep the 
tears. Her mother’s watchful eye saw her agita¬ 
tion, but forbore with a mother’s tenderness to 
question her before the assembled family. Not 
so her father’s, his glance, though less quick, 
discovered her distress. As he looked search- 


your anger represents me. What proof can T ^ 
offer you of my sincerity, of the pain this neces- $ 
sity gives me ? How shall I convince you that $ 
my love is real and earnest ?” $ 

“Leave this place where I am forbidden to see n 
you,” exclaimed he, eagerly. . | 

Edith started and looked at him with a fright- ^ 
ened air. 

“Leave it! impossible! Where should I go?” * 

said she. $ 

“If you would prove your truth go with me; $ 
at the altar we will bid defiance to tyranny!” i; 
“I dare not!” replied Edith, shuddering. s 

“You dare not brave a father’s unjust anger, $ 
and yet you dare break your vow and call on i 
truth to witness it!” said Temple, relapsing \ 
again into bitterness; “tell me not that such \ 
would be your answer could I bring gold to $ 
back my suit! You dare not brave the world’s $ 
scorn by wedding a poor man, even though your $ 
heart dictate it!” 5 

“ William! I will wed you,” exclaimed Edith, ^ 
firmly, “if but to prole you wrong in thinking S 


ingly at hei^ she shrank beneath his gase, and a 
suspicion seeftned to cross his mind, for he said 
abruptly: 

“Edith, have you seen Temple to-day?” 

“No, father,” replied she, in a low voice, 
“not since the day you forbade it.” 

The father’s brow lightened. 

“That is right,” said he, “I am glad that yow 
have seen the justice of my objection, and 
yielded to it. His poverty were no obstacle, if 
you loved him, for I have enough for both; but 
he is unprincipled and base in heart and mind, 
seeking you alone for that dross, which shall 
never be his. Were yon to listen to his specious 
tales, and so far forget what is due to yourself 
and me, as to marry him against my wish, be 
sure no penny of mine should ever cross the 
palm of William Temple. But this harshness is 
unnecessary; you are a good girl, and would not 
so grieve and anger a just father. 

Every word was a dagger in the heart of the 
affectionate girl, and she paled and flushed 
beneath the glances directed toward her, by her 


me the mercenary wretch you would have me < father’s marked address. 

believe you do! and may heaven forgive me!” j The deep sting lay not in the words them- 
she added, sadly. > selves, but in the half consciousness of their 
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truth. She felt the guarded baseness of her > fear for the future. My only grief is in leaving 
lover’s character, though she knew naught \ you and mj dear father by stealth, and in anger; 
against him; but the unerring instinct of her ^ but you, mother, will not desert me, you will 
woman’s nature warned her of her danger, and $ ever think kind of your absent and disobedient 
she heard it only to disregard it. Temple was \ child l Oh 1 do not let my father curse me! 
her first love, the first who had told her she was j though he may refuse to forgive me, and may 
fair, and poured his tales of adoration into an ^ even forbid me to look on his dear face again, 
unpractised ear, so that the charm of novelty, \ do not let that blight rest on my life and sink 
the distant glitter of that unknown world, which l me to the grave!” 

in her secluded home, rarely lighted up the dim j The poor girl wept convulsively, and Mrs. 
arches even in story, for her father was a stem s Tilney was a little more composed. A silent 
scion of a puritan stock, dazzled and bewildered $ prayer for her child stilled the tumult of her 
her. She believed the gay tales he told her, and ^ feelings, and with many counsels, blessings and 
thought him good and noble, till she learned to ^ caresses, she left the trembling and exhausted 
know him better, because no one else had ever \ Edith to make her last preparations for leaving, 
been contrasted with him, and in this her father, $ for ever, that place, which though dark and 
out of love for her, had erred. Had she more s stem, had been her home and only dwelling 
freely mingled with society, even though the \ place, and was still the resting place of those it 
fresh bloom of youthful trust were brushed \ almost broke her heart to part from. Surely 
away, she could have better judged the Bound- ^ the punishment of her disobedience had begun 
ness of the thoughts and sentiments she now so \ already. 

blindly accepted. But the most powerful of all * The evening had descended and lay heavily 
the reasons that drew her to the handsome Tern- \ on the bare landscape that met Edith’s eye as 
pie, was the firm belief in his devoted love for $ she left her home, and with the quick step of 
her! Here her woman’s heart could not build \ excitement s^t forth to the trysting-place. As 
up defences and parley coldly from the walls. \ she gained a slight eminence that commanded 
With that key, though a false one, the gates of | the house, the moon looked brightly down from 
the citadel were opened, and the garrison sub- s a rent in the dull clouds, and rested on the grey 
dued—all but Reason, who struggled with her s stone pile like a mournful smile. Edith stopped, 
jailers and often broke their bands! j and with glittering, fevered eyes, took her last 

The anxious mother read the whole tale in ^ farewell of the dear old place, 
that changing countenance, and, when the meal \ As her glance wandered over the house, her 
was over, followed the trembling girl to her $ mother’s pale face, clearly defined by the moon- 
room. Not a word was spoken, but, when the < light on the. dark back ground of the unlighted 
door closed behind them, Edith threw herself $ room, met her gaze at the window of her own 
into her mother’s arms and burst into tears. chamber. She dropped upon her knees, and 
“My poor child,” murmured the latter, ca- j; stretched forth her arms, imploring a last bless- 
ressing her, “think well of what you are about j in g. With streaming eyes, the poor mother 
to do. Remember there is no retreat when { extended her hands toward her kneeling child, 
once the step is taken. Trust not to your father’s | and her lips moved in prayer inaudible, except 
forgiveness, for he is a stem man when he be- \ to listening ears above. 

lieves himself in the right, and will not relent j Edith staggered to her feet, and was about to 
when once his word is passed. Think, small \ resume her way, when Temple, impatient of her 
means will be yours, for William is not rich, but s delay, came beside her. She cast one imploring 
if you love him enough to brave poverty for his > glance from her mother to him, and fell insensi- 
'sake, and believe he will make you happy, I ^ ble in his arms. In a few moments her light 
would not counsel his rejection for that Of his $ form was plaoed in a carriage, not far distant, 
character, you know as well as I. You are no $ and disappeared from the straining eyes that 
longer a child, judge calmly and decide. Your ^ followed it, towards that land where “the jolly 
father has carefully weighed every considers- jj blacksmith,” or some one of a trade less honest, 
tion, and thinks it for your good to forbid this J should make the rash step irrevocable. 

union; obedience to him is a sacred duty, and I < _ 

am grieved to see you waver, though the trial is \ 

♦ hardone.” j CHAPTER III. 

“Mother,” interrupted Edith, “my word is| Six months have passed, and we find Edith 
passed, and I am my father’s child in that at \ Temple in a neat but humble habitation in the 
least; nothing can change it now. I have no $ great city of London. The experience of th e se 
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few months had served to give her a clear insight \ HU objections were all playfully and gallantly 
into the life she had chosen, and, if the know- < proposed, but they would not stand before the 
ledge had paled her cheek, it had not daunted l battery of a^woman’s will, so, still smiling, he 
her firm heart, for so long as her husband was \ consented, and Mrs. Wilton departed in high 
kind and affectionate, she had no grief, but the \ spirits with her victory. 

knowledge of the hard feeling against her, in jj Edith looked forward to this break in the mo- 
her father’s heart, and the separation from her i; notony of her existence, with almost childish 
mother. * delight. She had seen but little of society, and 

Temple had stormed a little when he found | the charm of novelty was still on even so simple 
the expected forgiveness was withheld, for the \ an amusement as this, and as it promised to stir 
letter he had insisted upon Edith’s writing, had \ the stagnant current of her life, was doubly wel- 
been answered by her wardrobe and jewels, ^ come. 

accompanied by a short note from Mrs. Tilney, 5 The evening came, and dressing herself in a 
bidding her hope nothing from her father, for $ plain rich costume, from her girlhood’s ward- 
he was inexorable. But when Temple was con-1 robe, which looked out of place, quiet as it was, 
vinced, that the dilemma, into which he had > with the humble surroundings, she awaited with 
drawn himself, was inevitable, he recovered $ eagerness, her husband’s return to conduct her 
from his disappointment, and alluded no farther $ to her friend’s. He came at last, and gazed 
to the subject, being too selfish and indolent$ admiringly upon the fair face and elegant attire 
to annoy himself long with anything. He ^ of his young wife. 

really liked his young wife, and was content $ She blushed with pride and pleasure to hear 
to have her as a companion for his leisure hours, $ his praise, and her heart beat high with antici- 
and they formed a large portion of the day, £ pat ion. 

trusting, as he did, to luck to “make the pot $ “Come William,” she said at length, as he 
boil.” \ seemed absorbed in a paper he was reading. “ It 

The young husband was, when he was any- ^ is is quite time, is it not?” 
thing, an artist, but the art of the turf and its $ “Time! for what?” inquired he looking up. 
attendant sciences were more attractive pur- $ “To go to Mrs. Wilton’s,” replied she. 
suits than any presided over by the muses. This, $ “Oh! yes, but I don’t think we will go, Edie,” 
though a precarious source of revenue, had s said he, folding the paper, 
ever sufficed for his moderate wants, and still $ “Not go!” exclaimed she, her heart sinking 
did so, though economy, a novel exercise to the \ heavily at the word, “and why?” 
young wife, was invoked to preside over the little \ “Well, I don’t exactly fancy Mrs. Wilton, I 
menage. \ think her influence is not good for you. She 

All alone in the great city, Edith felt his fre- \ takes too much authority in my house, and med- 
quent absences press most heavily upon her \ dies with my affairs. Besides, Edith,” con- 
spirits, and his return, in whatever mood, which \ tinued he playfully, “you are looking so radiant 
was as various as his fortune, was a relief to \ to night, that I should be jealous if another only 
her. He objected most strenuously to her making ^ looked at you, so you must stay at home and 
any acquaintance in the neighborhood, lest his ^ entertain me!” 

too well known occupations should reach her $ She was standing beside him, too surprised and 
ear. Though that, of course, was not the reason \ disappointed to speak, and as he concluded, he 
he gave her. $ drew her gently to his knee, and lightly kissed 

This was no deprivation to Edith) for there $ her cheek. A slight shudder ran through her 
were few around her congenial spirits with her 5 at the caress, and gently disengaging herself, 
own. One family alone had impressed her J she was about to withdraw to change her dress) 
agreeably, for the lady, a merchant’s wife, who $ but he prevented her, saying, 
lived near, pitied her loneliness, and often called $ “No, no, what is fitting strangers should see 
in, though Temple would not permit her to ^ you in, is not too good for your husband, so 
return these visits. He would willingly have ^ don’t alter that becoming costume, but sit down 
prevented them altogether, but Mrs. Wilton £ and imagine you are at the party, it will do 
would take no hints, and was so persistently t much better, and I cannot possibly be jealous!” 
good-humored, that he was forced to submit to ^ Edith did as directed, but it was impossible to 
the acquaintance. $ be cheerful with that tumult of feelings ragidg 

A little tea-party was projected at Mrs. Wil- J; in her bosom; it was almost too much to keep 
ton’s, and no rest did Temple see, till he had s back the tears, but she did it, and Temple was 
oonsented to Edith's being one of the guests.* surprised to see her submit so calmly to his 
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heartless caprice. In about an hour lie took his $ 
hat, and to her inquiry if he was going out, J 
replied, \ 

44 Yes, I believe so, you are not half so enter- $ 
taming as you would have been at the party, so $ 
1 will go and fulfil an engagement I had half | 
concluded to break.” \ 

As the door closed on her petty tyrant, Edith’s \ 
disappointment and indignation found vent in ^ 
the bitterest tears she had ever shed. Never had \ 
he, for whom she had sacrificed so much, shown ^ 
himself in so despicable a light. He was pettish ^ 
and capricious, she knew, but he was just as £ 
often kind and affectionate, and had not made \ 
use of his power to wound her before. s 

Ah! William Temple, you little knew that the \ 


for a line of consolation, and strengthening 
counsel to her banished child. Edith answered 
these welcome letters by the means that brought 
them, and though she painted her iot in the 
brightest colors her truth would permit, her 
mother felt she was unhappy, and directed her 
to look for comfort where the fountain never 
ceases to flow! 

Temple was too proud and too indolent to 
work, and the darkening aspect of his affairs, 
instead of rousing him to exertion, led him to 
meaner shifts to meet his wants. Edith could 
not brook inaction at such a moment. The de¬ 
termination and proud independence of her race 
worked within her as she saw want gaining upon 
them, and her husband resting supinely in his 


first tie that bound your wife’s love to you, > shallow trust to “luck.” Neither pen nor pencil 


snapped with that heartless act of yours. Be- \ were useless weapons in her delicate hand, with 


ware, lest the fabric thus weakened, fall not ij which to combat the monster, and she un- 
away, thread by thread, till the remembrance ^ sheathed both to protect her own life, and pro¬ 


of the one pure influence in your life be all> 
that remain to you! < 

CHAPTER IY. | 

Mrs. Wilton was provoked and disappointed ^ 
at Edith’s absence, for she alone had been s 
thought of by the kind little woman in their $ 
entertainment. She saw in an instant, that the 5 
excuse of illness was a feigned one, and divin- < 
ing that her intimacy was a source of distress to £ 
the young wife, she frankly told her of her sus- l 
picions, and, as Edith’s truthfulness could not s 
deny it, she kindly bid ber farewell, making her $ 
promise to apply to her in any case of need. * 
With many tears, Edith parted with her only $ 
female friend, and prepared for other sacrifices, ij 
should she be called upon to make them, as she i 
oouid but expect from this. I 

Time passed, and the uncertain income that !* 
unstained the little household, flagged seriously, s 
and often with the greatest care, the fare was 
scant. Edith grieved not for this, except that it f 
affected the wayward temper of her husband, s 
He was often kind to her in word and manner, { 
but the scene of the party was often repeated $ 
in other matters, though Edith never laid herself s 
open to a similar trial. Still the same spirit ij 
of wanton cruelty from very lack of healthful \ 
occupation, often wounded her sensitiveness, | 
but always in so good-humored a manner, that ? 
though it doubly barbed the arrow, gave no \ 
chance to avoid the blow. > 

The bright spots amid these petty trials, were \ 
Che oeeaidonal stolen letters from her mother, \ 
who would not openly transgress her husband’s \ 
commands, hut found many a secret conveyance > 


vide for a dearer than her own, so soon to be 
added to her earthly cares. 

Her drawings, though skilfully done, brought 
almost nothing, but they obtained for her a little 
employment at print-coloring. Her jewels, of 
which she had few, having gone little into com¬ 
pany, were reserved for sterner need, should it 
occur. 

At first, Temple’s pride rebelled silently when 
he discovered the secret of his wife’s occupation, 
for she, simple girl, concealed it lost it should 
pain him; rebelled silently, we say, because, 
though he felt angry that his wife should so 
demean herself, he very prudently said nothing, 
not even betraying bis discovery, but making a 
very convenient compromise by seeming blind, 
magnanimously determined to permit her to sup¬ 
port him and say nothing about it! 

A smaller lodging was taken, and with every 
superfluous piece of furniture disposed of, the 
two ill-assorted beings took up their abode there; 
and there in that narrow room, so unlike the 
lofty, mysterious, oak-paneled apartment in 
which she first saw the light, Edith pressed to 
her bosom her first born, her infant daughter. 

Who, but a mother, can tell with what a gush 
of tenderness she first gazed on those little ex¬ 
pressionless features, and felt that it was hers to 
love, to cherish, to work for, while life remained! 
She had never really loved her husband; hers 
at best had been the inexperienced sentiment of 
a newly awakened, romantic nature, and his own 
acts had unclasped the tendrils of a naturally 
affectionate heart, and she had long ceased even 
to fanoy that she loved him. She saw her de¬ 
lusion, but rather deemed all love a fancy, exoept 
a mother’s, than that she had mis ta ken . Happily 
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slie was spared the agony of discovering too late, 
that she could love another! 

Every duty of her humble and laborious lot 
had been scrupulously performed, but with a 
dead and cold precision! in every act of the day, 
heart alone was wanting, and as the responsive 
chord was mute in Temple’s breast, he was well 
satisfied with his wife’s proceedings, nor felt the 
want of it. Now the young mother’s heart 
warmed to him in his new relationship, but he 
seemed blindly determined that no kindly feel¬ 
ing should there find resting place, for he sel¬ 
fishly and unfeelingly grumbled at their little 
one for being a “stupid girl,” and at the in¬ 
creased expense! For months his earnings, if 
there were any, found not their way into the 
common hoard, but went, with much of Edith’s 
little store, to add to his own peculiar pleasures, 
and yet ho could talk of expense! 

Edith murmured not, but pressing her baby 
to her swelling bosom, closed the half opened 
portals of her heart, shutting only her child 
within. 

With a lighter heart and firmer purpose could 
Edith ply her weary task, now that she could 
raise her eyes from the monotonous expanse of 
black and white, or the gaudy array of her color 
box, to rest them on the sweet face of her sleep¬ 
ing babe, or catch inspiration from its large, blue 
eyes. 

Temple was little at home, for he was not fond 
of children, selfish people seldom are; a few 
moments’ boisterous play, that made the young 
mother’s heart tremble, was enough to weary 
him, and lie would toss it back to Edith and go 
out again to companions more congenial than 
purity and innocence like those. These ab¬ 
sences gave Edith little pain, for he had so 
severed his interests from hers that she cared 
little where he was, for with her love ho had 
lost the power to annoy her. She was happy 
with her child, and knew nor sighed for any 
other world than that in which she lived. True, 
she worked hard, and often trembled for the 
future, but she trusted in Providence and her 
own good strength, and struggled bravely on in 
the present. Young and educated for so dif¬ 
ferent a sphere, experience had made a steady, 
thinking woman of her, and the pious teachings 
of her youth stood her in good need amid the 
many little annoyances, so much more wearing 
to the spirits and temper than great misfortunes 
to which she was subjected. 

How often thoughts of bitter repentance swept 
over her spirit for her disobedience! but she 
would not add repining to her fault, and accepted 
the punishment of her own rashness meekly and 


; bravely, her determined will and Christian faith 
| upholding her through all. 


j CHAPTER Y. 

\ Three years have passed, and the blind god- 
\ dess has not recognized the devotion of her 
| faithful follower, William Temple. One room 
\ now contains all that he can call his own, and 
| more than he has a right to claim. The drain 
\ upon Edith’s little earnings to supply his not 
$ very moderate demands, had kept them at the 
| utmost verge of subsistence for some time. 

| It was hard, very hard for her to stint her 
$ darling child to meet his fancied wants, or fur- 
s nish him the sums he required to be lost at play. 
£ He had long ceased to disguise his profession 
s from his wife, and the depraved companions who 
s sometimes accompanied him home, were a sore 
$ trial to her pure mind. A few dollars once in 
^ many weeks, contributed from his unlawful gains 
\ to the little household, furnished a pretext for 
$ repeated calls upon Edith, and often many little 

< sums of her own were paid back in addition, 

< before he would consent to believe the trifle gone. 
\ These were not her heaviest trials, for harsh 
$ words now oftener passed the lips of her hus- 
s band than gentle ones, and though they failed to 
$ move when addressed to'her, they swelled her 

{ heart with indignation and resentment when her 
child was the object, and Temple s:>on learned 
. where alone Edith was vulnerable. He had never 
n quite forgiven her for her father’s firm refusal 

I s to receive him, and thus his malice found vent. 
The child was a bright, intelligent, little crea¬ 
ture, and learned readily the many playful ways 
$ that delight a mother’s heart, and it was Edith’s 
$ greatest happiness to teach it only as a mother 
^ can. It was the light of her existence, and 
' Temple wondered to see her so cheerful under 
£ all she had to endure, and took peculiar delight 

S in annoying her through her child. lie could 
, not for his life have told why his evil genius so 
i prompted him, but her even temper and gentle 
s uucomplainingness fretted him; and though she 
J was all the most loving of wives could have been 
j in duty, he took great delight in amusing his 
| leisure moments, when at home, by paining and 
> annoying her. 

I It amused him to hear those rosy little lips 
J lisp the profaue words that passed profusely be- 
5 tween his base companions and himself, even 
i when she was present; and the poor mother's 
| heart would chill to hear him teach her and 
\ laugh at her success, till the poor child, delighted 
: with the notice she attracted, grew fond of the 
i society of her father and his friends, and Edith 
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strove in vain to impress her with the wicked- $ remained but the very necessities of fhrniture 
ness of that which her father taught her. She \ and wardrobe to look to for relief, 
was affectionate and dearly loved her mother, s Never had despondency rested so heavily upon 
and would obey her readily when alone, but £ her before. Temple knew her errand, and left 
when her father gave a contrary command, $ the house before her return, not daring to meet 
which he often did, so that his vanity might $ her eye. How thankful site was for this, for the 
he flattered by her preference, she obeyed him $ utter loathing which his baseness had wakened 
first $ in her heart could ill brook his presence then! 

This was a heavy blow to Edith, and with an £ The half defined determination to leave him took 
agonized heart she pictured the future of her $ rapid form in her mind; but where could she 
darling, and wept and prayed for help and ^ go? She was penniless and friendless! Days 
counsel in her need. ^ had passed, and no word had come from her 

She had not heard for a long time from her \ mother; Mrs. Wilton had offered to befriend her, 
mother; possibly, she thought, her address might ^ but she shrank from applying to any one who 
have been destroyed, and her mother might have $ knew her husband, so for the present all was 
lost the clue to her residence in the several $ dark before her. 

changes she had made. In her emergency she ij On returniug, she found Edie awake and call- 
felt that a mother’s counsel could aid her, and < ing “mamma” for her morning meal. A little 
she determined to write openly to her. The ij stale bread made into pap with water, for Edith’s 
letter was dispatched, and she waited as calmly $ independence had a horror of debt even for the 
as she could for a reply. $ merest trifle, sufficed for the slender wants of 

One evening Temple, who had been absent $ the child for the time, and the poor, young 
since the day before, came in, pale and moody, \ mother sat down, fasting, to ponder the pros¬ 
and found Edith teaching the little being kneel- s pects of the future. 

ing upon her lap its evening prayer. Temple^ Not long had she remained thus, when a knock 
sat a few moments, but impatient of the child’s ^ at the door brought, as she hoped, the long- 
absorbed attention, exclaimed, * looked for letter. It was a small package, and 

“Edith, do get through that nonsense, and let $ she seized it eagerly; the hand was strange, and 
the child come here. I am not going to have my $ with a sinking heart she broke the seal. It was 
child made a praying hypocrite, like that close- \ a letter from the old housekeeper of Tilney Park, 
fisted old rascal, her worthy grandfather.” j and contained but a few lines painfully written, 
“Let Edie go to papa, mamma,” said the child, 5 but those few lines sufficed to tell her that her 
interrupting the half spoken supplication, and 5 mother’s counsel was lost to her forever upon 
making an effort to get down from her lap. | earth! 

“Go, Edie,” was all the mother could say, as S Poor Edith felt that little more remained of 
with a quivering lip she set the little, bare feet j grief or anguish now, and for a time despair 
upon the floor, and turned to some work to hide J obtained the mastery. 

her bitter grief. $ The blow was too heavy and sudden, at the 

A weight seemed to rest upon her pen as she \ moment when she needed so much the aid of her 
traced the lines that must be finished by the mor- { mother’s advice, for her to examine the contents 
roW; and each merry laugh of her child at the $ of the package, and Edie, weary with trying to 
antics of its father, whom it had won from his s gain her attention, had seated herself upon the 
sullenness, went to her heart like a sharp steel; $ floor, and was playing with the articles, which, 
but a firm determination to save that innocent $ uuperceived by her mother, she had taken from 
child from the danger that threatened, and her- i the paper. 

self from the misery of its alienated affections, $ When Edith became calmer, she observed the 
dawned in her heart, and though indistinct, $ playthings that so absorbed the little girl, and 
nerved her to bear the present heavy trial. ^ taking them from her to examine, found a dia- 
The work finished, she carried it early to its $ mond ring and a locket set with pearls. The 
destination, for a small sum there owing her was s locket she knew to contain her mother's like- 
ner dependence for the day. Judge of her foel- $ ness, and sadly opened it to gaze onoe more upon 
ings when she learned that her husband had ; those beloved features, now become so inexpres- 
recehred it the day before, and squandered the \ sibly dear. As she touched the spring, two slips 
bread of her child and herself at the gaming- jj of paper fell from beneath the cover, and upon 
table, where so much of her brain and heart had ij unfolding them she found two fifty pound notes! 
been staked and lost before. Her jewels had s What a wild leap her heart gave at the wcl- 
gone the same way one by one, and now nothing % come and unexpected sight! On the paper that 
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enclosed them were a few parting words from j faded dress, as we came home from school to- 
that mother, whose protection of her child thus | get her!” 

ceased not even with life! > “ Not so, and I hardly admire or loye you more 

Now all was clear and easy to the still sor- | in that neat gingham morning-dress, than in 
rowing Edith, not a moment more would she ex- < those old times when you would lift those great, 
pose her child and hertelf to the baneful influence ^ blue eyes to my face, in grateful surprise at my 
exercised by her unprincipled husband. To de- \ boyish gallantry,” replied he, earnestly. “How 
cide deliberately was to act promptly with her, $ uncle Henry did use to raye at my low fancy for 
so hastily writing a few lines to inform Temple \ the poor sewing woman’s daughter 1 I can afford 
of her determination, its reasons, and the source \ to forgiye him that one of these days, if that little 
of her present means, she enclosed one of the l girl will but become his nieoe!” 
notes, and securing the rest of her treasures i “My dear boy!” exclaimed a lady, whose 
about her, quickly attired Edie and herself, and s handsome face showed traces of deep care, 
set out with their little wardrobe packed in her \ entering the parlor at this critical juncture, 
only basket, to the station of the train for Liver- i “Heaven be praised for your safe return!” 
pool | The cordial greeting over, a quiet chat over 

Temple’s rage at Edith’s flight was violent in-1 the incidents of the traveller’s voyage succeeded. 
deed, and self-condemnation was not the least * “Bo you know, Mrs. Temple,” said Frank, 
of its incentives; and then, too, he fancied her * “that after 1 had described my dear friends in 
mother must have left her some important sum, $ America to my mother, she felt sure that you 
which she was determined he should not share, ^ and she are old acquaintances?” 
so he strove to find some clue to her where- $ “Wilton! Adelaide Wilton!” exclaimed Mrs. 
abouts, that he might extort a portion by claim- \ Temple, “she was a dear and early friend at 
ing their child. But in vain, for Edith had l home. Strange! that her son should have been 
taken every care to prevent his success, so he n our first, and almost only friend in a foreign 
wisely contented himself, and found in the fifty { land!” 

pounds a healing balm for his wounded feelings. \ “Yet it is true,” replied Frank, kindly. “My 
Once in Liverpool, Edith was not long in secur- $ father’s embarrassments made him accept my 
ing passage upon a packet bound to that haven $ uncle’s offer of protection, and, with occasional 
of security to the oppressed of other lands, Arne- ^ visits ‘home,’ here I have been ever since.” 
rica, too often a “city of refuge” for those who n “Your dear mother would hardly recognize in 
“leave their country for their country’s good.” f the face and form, on which so many bitter years 
With a heart lightened of half its cares, but \ have left their heavy mark, the bright and happy 
still heavy at parting from the land of her birth, $ Edith of her memory,” sighed Mrs. Temple, 
and with the dread of the untried life before her, * “But, mother,” exclaimed the young girl, 
Edith gazed upon the receding shore with eyes \ “the years of trial and sorrow through which 
fast growing dim with tears, and pressing her \ you struggled so bravely, with your poor Edith 
rescued darling to her bosom, thanked heaven i to paralyze your efforts, are passed, and we are 
for present safety, and implored its help for \ now above the reach of want while heaven leaves 
fhture need. $ us your ready pen and my ability to teach. So, 

$ mother, you may call back your banished roses, 
CHAPTER YI. | and be once more a bright and happy Edith!” 

“Them, Frank, see what your rudeness has £ The mother smiled sadly, but fondly on her 
accomplished,” exclaimed a gentle, chesnut- \ child. 

haired maiden, the tears suffusing her soft, blue 5 “No, no, Edie, not while the weight of a 
eyes as she displayed the broken clasp of a j father’s past anger rests upon my heart! Never 
pearl-set medallion to the penitent youth, whose j while the vision of his grey hairs bowed in 
ardent embrace had caused the mischief. s lonely sorrow beside the silent hearth, lives in 

“I declare I’m heart-broken, ma bdU,” replied j the thoughts of the child who should be there to 
he, “but you did look so demurely horrified when { soothe and cheer him!” 

“By-the-way,” interrupted Frank, willing to 
divert the mournful current of the conversation, 
“I made a conquest on board the ship on my 
return. Don’t be jealous, Edith, it was only an 
old gentleman, who took a wonderful fancy to 
and I no longer the little girl you used to lift | your humble servant. He is travelling for diver- 
over the gutters, in spite of her patched and > slon, I think, and apropos, I promised to show 


I humbly requested a kiss, I could not resist 
risking the attempt at all hazards—and I just 
home after a six months’ absence!” 

“But, Frank,” remonstrated she, with a rosy 
blush, “you forget you are almost a man now, 
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him the ‘lions’ to-day; so giro me the loeket < CHAPTER VII. 

my awkwardness broke, and I will hare it re- \ “Oni moment, sir!” exclaimed Frank Wilton, 
paired as I go—I will be more gentle next s stopping his companion, the “shipmate” he had 
time!” i| spoken of, at the door of a jeweler’s establish- 

A bright blush, and a murmured “ saucy fel- S ment. “I hare d little errand to do here, if I 
low,” from Edith, sent him off in high spirits, | may presume to detain you a few minutes.” 
hardly hearing Mrs. Temple’s caution to restore £ “Certainly, my boy, I hare nothing else in 
in safety her mother’s precious miniature. | all this broad continent to require my attention,” 

Tes, reader, this was poor Edith Temple, who, \ replied his companion; “or elsewhere either, for 
after tasting of the bitterest waters of poverty and \ aught I know,” he added, sadly, 
toil, had risen above the stormy billows, and was \ The jeweler was examining some specimens 
now safely, though humbly sheltered in this j of gold which a miserable, broken-down, invalid 
little cottage in New York. That Providence, 5 Californian was offering for sale as the com- 
which every trial taught her but more confid- % panions entered the store. Wrapped in deep 
mgly to remember, had buoyed her up and j thought, which the last remark seemed to have 
smiled upon every effort of her determined will; I awakened, the elder gentleman remained near 
until now with her lovely daughter, well and ele- < the door, gazing absently upon the passers, but 
gantly educated, and a neat little sum laid up $ Frank passed quickly up to the counter, saying, 
for emergencies, sho could lay aside needle, pen ^ “ Excuse me, Mr. Coe, for interrupting you, 

and pencil, except when fancy prompted, and s but I am in haste, and wish to know if the 
spare her darling any more arduous labor than $ locket I left to be mended this morning, is fin- 
the charge of a few music scholars, whose in- ^ ished?” 

struction afforded her as much delight as emolu- $ “I think it is, Mr. Wilton,” replied the jeweler, 
ment. ^producing it from a drawer near. “You will 

Yet, as we have seen, Edith was not happy. ^ find it quite strong now,” continued he, opening 
That dark cloud which rose black above her $ and shutting it several times to try its finish, 
girlhood’s horizon, when she left her father’s ^ then wiping the dust carefully off the glass, he 
roof beneath the weight of his anger, time had s closed, enveloped, and delivered it. 
not dissipated; and though she could not grieve $ During his deliberate operations, the likeness 
for the step she had taken, when with her infant ^ was fully displayed to the gold merchant, who 
in her arms, she left that second home, still, s stood guard over his little store, close at hand, 
thoughts of her misguided husband would often > With a startled, eager look, he glanced from 
rise, and mapy an earnest prayer had ascended \ the miniature to Frank, and back again to the 
for his reformation. s pearl-set case where the enamelled initials E. T. 

All that her mother had been at her age, young $ were clearly discernible. Frank could not but 
Edith was now, though the sorrows of her early ^ notice his marked attention, and instinctively 
years had left the shadow deeper in her large % buttoned more closely the depository of the 
blue eyes, and even a more pensive cast upon < treasure; but a second glance at the miserable 
her classic features. Merry Frank Wilton alone, $ being, made him ashamed of his caution, and 
with his affectionate teazing, could convert her $ with a hasty “good-night” to the jeweler, he 
quiet happiness into mirth. 5 gave a kindly smile to the poor fellow he felt 

The warm-hearted boy, who had been won by J that he had wronged, and joining his companion, 
her timid sweetness, when by toiling early and ) left the store. 

late, her mother hod managed to send her to \ Hastily concluding the bargain for his little 
school, had never swerved from his allegiance; \ all of wealth, the invalid quickly left the store, 
aad all the uncle Henrys in the world, could $ and looked eagerly after Frank and his com- 
not intimidate him into sacrificing his friendship \ panion, but they had disappeared, and he sadly 
for the poor sewing woman and her daughter, s and feebly strolled up Broadway. 

He persisted in calling Edie his sweetheart, and ^ “Come in and take tea with me,” said the 
in joyously anticipating that time, when that \ elder gentleman, as Frank and he reached the 
pet name should be exchanged for a dearer one, l Irving House. Wilton hesitated. “Come, come, 
but both she and her mother forbade all hope of \ I won’t be denied, you must gratify me.” 
each a consummation while his relative so bitterly % “I will,” replied the young man, “ on condi- 
objected. They had experienced too deeply the ^ tion that you will permit me to leave you early 
bitterness of disobedience, to permit another to ^ afterward, for I have a pressing engagement 
incur such a penalty, even though unjustly im- \ this evening.” 

posed. •> A slight blush betrayed to the old gentleman 
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the nature of the engagement, and he smiling s shade of the twilight room, and spoke but sel- 
assented. J dom. When in a short time, Mrs. Temple’s voice 

“ So,” said he, when they had reached his | was heard outside, with a hurried whisper, he 
room, “so, you hare a sweetheart then? Come, \ begged Frank to omit, for a time, presenting him. 
tell me about her, for I am a lonely old man, > “]>ear mother, your walk must have been 
and you hare won me from sad thoughts by £ pleasant, as you hare stayed so late,” said Edith, 
your bright young face, and what ever gives you \ as she removed her mother’s bonnet, as soon as 
pleasure, will interest mel Doubtless that was > she entered. 

her miniature then, that you were so careful of \ “No, darling, not very pleasant, but I was so 
at the jeweler’s! Let me see if she does credit s filled with melancholy memories, that I forgot 
to your taste.” how far I was straying. You remember, dear, 

“The likeness was not taken for her,” replied $ this is the nineteenth anniversary of my wed- 
Frank, coloring with delight at his old friend’s $ ding-day, the day on which a father’s anger 
interest. “But it is so like her, that you can £ settled heavily upon my heart, and has rested 
readily judge how lovely she is.” Producing $ with a more crushing weight each year since 
the treasured locket, he placed it in his com- £ then.” A smothered sob attracted her attention, 
panion’s hand and waited, with some interest, l and she continued more cheerfully. “But why 
his opinion. s are you in the dark ? Is not Frank here?” 

As the old gentleman removed the wrapping, £ “Yes, indeed, you may be sure of that, dear 
he started and turned ashen pale, murmuring, * Mrs. Temple,” exclaimed he, gayly; “and not only 
“Ho^r strangely like!” then slowly and trem- * I, but my shipmate of whom I spoke this morn- 
blingly opened the case. For a moment he $ ing.” 

gazed with a startled, eager look upon the fair ^ “Indeed! I am most happy to meet any friend 
face there, calmly smiling at him, then grasping $ of one who has been so kind to us; but I must 
Frank’s arm, he exclaimed, l get lights, or we shall never recognize eaoh other 

“Whose then is this likeness?” \ again.” Saying which, she moved toward the 

“It was Edith’s grandmother’s?” replied $ door. 

Frank, half frightened at the old man’s agita- s “Let me go, mother,” exclaimed Edith, pass- 

tion, “but, sir, you are ill-” \ ing out on the errand. 

“Edith’s! has she then no mother?*.’ asked he. $ “Do not get lights for me, Mrs. Temple,” said 
“She has indeed, one who is an angel upon £ the old gentleman, evidently speaking under 
earth,” replied Frank. j strong, but suppressed excitement. 

“Heaven be praised!” exclaimed the old man ^ “Who spoke?” exclaimed Mrs. Temple, 
fervently, as the grateful tears coursed down his $ eagerly. 

flushed cheek. * “My old friend,” replied Frank. 

“What has so strangely excited you?” asked $ “Strange! the sad memories the day has 
Frank soothingly; “do you know them?” n wakened, have filled me with fancies. I could 

“No matter, now,” replied he, brushing away $ believe a voice I have not heard for nineteen 
the tears, “I am going to ask a favor of you. \ years, spoke in those simple words. Pardon my 
Will you take me with you to call upon your j pre-occupation, sir,” said Mrs. Temple, gently, 
friends to-night? I would see if the little girl { “You were not deceived, your heart spoke 

does indeed resemble the picture!” added he, Uruly, Edith, my child-” 

playfully. \ “ Father!” 

“Gladly!” replied Frank, “and I will insure \ As Edie appeared with lights, the long 
you a cordial welcome, for though they have \ banished daughter was locked for a moment 
been ‘Americans* for many years, they still love $ in her father’s arms; but sank to his feet, as 
to see any one from ‘home.’ ” | if there alone could she receive his forgiveness. 

With a nervous eagerness, outstripping that s Surprise, for an instant, chained the young 
of the young lover, the old gentleman hurried his \ people to the spot, but intuitively reading the 
friend on his way toward the Temples’ pleasant £ meaning of the scene, they stole off into the 
cottage. On arriving, Mrs. Temple was out, but $ little porch, leaving the reconciled pair to 
Edith received them with modest and graceful £ mutual explanations, unobserved. 

reserve, that even Frank’s merriment could not $ - 

draw her out of, in the presence of a stranger. ^ CHAPTER VIII. 

That stranger had much difficulty in covering * As Frank and Mr. Tilney left the Irving House, 
his own Agitation, and in order the better to £ they did not notice that their acquaintance of 
escape observation, he withdrew far into the $ the jeweler’s store, was lingering about the 
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M gentlemen’s entrance,” and followed them as 
close as his feeble steps could carry him, though 
Ms utmost efforts left him far behind them. He 
struggled manfully through a gathering faint¬ 
ness that weighed each footstep nearly to the 
ground, and he was so far from them when they 
reached the cottage, that his strained sight could 
just make out that they had entered it. He felt 
that now he might take breath, and sank ex¬ 
hausted upon a step. In a short time, strength 
returned in a small degree, and the poor fellow 
resumed his weary way. 

Approaching the house as nearly as he could 
to avoid observation, he again sat down on an 
adjoining garden step, and leaning his head 
against the railing, awaited, he hardly knew 
what. 

A 8 Mrs. Temple returned from her walk, her 
dress brushed the poor wayfarer, but her dis¬ 
tracted mood prevented her noticing him; not so 
did she escape his scrutiny, and with a start, he 
half rose to follow her, but agitation overcame 
his weak frame, the convulsive grasp of the 
railing relaxed, and he fell insensible upon the 
step. 

Frank and Edith had been but a few moments 
upon the little porch, when a low moan attracted 
their attention. Edith drew instinctively nearer 
to her companion, and he started up and list¬ 
ened attentively. The twilight had increased 
until the lingering silver sheen of the western 


and staunched with his handkerchief and Edith’s, 
the flowing blood. 

Edith quickly executed her mission, and in a 
few moments, Mr. Tilney and Frank had con¬ 
veyed the still insensible man into the house. 
Placing him upon a bed, Frank hastened for a 
physician. Mrs. Temple bathed his face, and 
endeavored to restore him to consciousness, but 
in vain. He looked as though death had already 
claimed him as he lay there, his thin white face 
contrasting strongly with the full, dark beard 
and moustache, and the long, dark hair seamed 
here and there with silver threads; and tears of 
sympathy and pity filled the eyes of the two 
gentle attendants, as they vainly strove to minis¬ 
ter to him. 

“In our happiest moments, how near we are 
to sorrow!” sighed Mrs. Temple, as, encircled 
by her father’s arm, they Btood watching their 
patient, and waiting Frank’s return. 

He came at length, accompanied by the doc¬ 
tor, who with a grave and anxious face, pro¬ 
ceeded to dress the wound, and do all that his 
skill could suggest to restore the poor man to 
consciousness. He told the anxious group, that 
he was very low, and might not live till morn- 
ing, and after directing extreme quiet, and the 
careful administering of certain prescriptions, 
he left, promising to return in the course of a 
few hours. 

A careful examination of his clothes for means 


•ky, and the feeble light of the young moon, \ of recognizing the sufferer, resulted only in the 
gave but little aid to Frank’s searching gaze, as $ discovery of fifty dollars, (the result of the sale 
he cast his eyes around to discover the origin of $ of his gold,) two or three worn letters, and one 
the sound. £ just written, still unsealed, to a friend in Cali- 

“It was the rising evening breeze, I fancy,” $ fornia. 
said he, resuming his seat But in a moment £ Leaving Edith to watch the patient, the others 
the moan was repeated. $ went into the adjoining room to examine the 

“Some one is suffering,” exclaimed he, “you $ contents of the letters, 
are not afraid to stay till I find out, are you, $ The one written by the wounded man was first 
Edith?” ^consulted for the name, as the envelopes of the 

“No, no, go, Frank, but be careful,” replied $ others had been destroyed, but was signed only 
the young girl, losing all fear for herself in ai“ Will.” It was in reply to one from his friend, 
desire to assist another. $ accusing him of desertion, and read thus: 

“Come here, Edie,” cried Frank from the 5 “ You say I ran away, as if afraid to meet you! 

road, “and assist me to lift this poor creature.” \ It is true; though I did not fear you, but myself! 

Without a moment’s hesitation she complied, $ I have ever been a miserable, worthless dog, 
and with her help, Frank raised the prostrate \ who never did a worthy action, as you who know 
man, from whose temple the blood was oozing, jj my story can readily testify. I was sorry to leave 
showing that it had come in contact with the l an old friend so abruptly, but, I feared again to 
sharp corner of the step, ne was still uncon- \ expose my weak will to the influence of your 
scious, and unable to help himself. < stronger one, and I felt unfitted to mingle in the 

“Run in the house, Edie, and ask Mr. Tilney { scenes we have so long passed through together, 
to come here; this poor fellow must have a doc- $ You Bay I am sick and ‘blue,’ and hint, even 
tor’s aid at once, or he will bleed to death, and s brain-sick? I am sick, I think even to death, but 


he docs not look as if he could spare much > never before as fully in possession of my senses! 
blood!” said Frank, as he supported the sufferer, > The memory of the one pure influence of my 
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life since my sainted mother blessed and left her > “Yes,” replied Edie, trembling violently, “and 
prodigal, but not then repentant son, has haunted \ yon must not talk novr.” 

me like my conscience. For years I buried it ^ “I must tell you a terrible dream I have had, 
with every other noble instinct, beneath the mire ^ I thought my heartlessness had driven you and 
of my unhallowed pursuits, but within a year it * little Edie from me forever, and that I was dying 
has arisen from the grave of memory, and been > without your forgiveness. But it was the fever, 
my never wearying companion, inciting ipe to | was it not, dear ? But where is Edie, I don t see 
better aims, and holier desires. I have ‘set \ her?” 

my house in order, 1 and have but one wish left I “She is safe and well,” replied the poor girl 
upon earth; I do not deserve to be so blessed, 5 with difficulty restraining her tears, as the rela- 
but I could desire to hear my pardon pronounced ^ tionship she held to the sufferer flashed upon 
by those lips I have so often seen tremble with $ her mind, as she remembered her mother’s sad 
suppressed sorrow at my ill-treatment; to press jj history. “You must not agitate yourself now, 
in my arms once more, the little form that my j! dear, but try to sleep,” continued she. 
depravity drove from a father’s home, to brave \ “Weil, let me hold your hand, then I shall be 
the cold world, sheltered only by a mother’s foe- \ sure you have not left me, and perhaps I can 
ble arm. It may not be, for my sands are almost ^ sloop.” 

spent; but though I am to see them no more here, $ It was a severe task for the affectionate girl 
I humbly trust to meet them above, where they \ to sit there, suppressing even a deep breath, lest 
have doubtless preceded me! Oh! Tom! for-§ she should disturb the patient who had sunk 
sake the sinful ways we have so long walked $ again into a state of unconsciousness, and unable 
together, and seek that ‘better part’ which can ^ to move to tell her mother of her strange dis- 
alone sustain you in such a prospect as lies be- $ covery. But presently, Edith, having calmed 
fore me! Do not sneer at my * preaching,’ but $ her violent agitation, and fancying she had 
accept this as the dying counsel of your friend, $ heard voices, entered the room. 

Will.” 5 “Oh! mother!” whispered Edie, “do you know 

Frank’s voice had become husky, ere the close ^ who lies here before you?” 
of the reading, and Mrs. Temple was weeping \ “Heaven bo praised! I do,” replied Mrs. Tem- 
bitterly. \ pie, solemnly, “but how have you learned it?” 

“Oh!” thought Bhc, “if my poor unhappy^ The tears of mother and daughter flowed 
husband had been but brought to feel as this ^ afresh, as Edie related the conversation with 
poor man, whose case so closely resembles his! \ her father. 

Heaven only knows what has been his fate!” \ Presently the sleeper opened his eyes and 

“Poor fellow!” sighed Frank, opening the \ looked at them with a bewildered air. 
other letters, “he seems to be friendless indeed!” $ “Where am I, and who are you?” asked he. 

As he opened the last letter, a worn slip of paper i “You are safe, and with friends,” replied his 

fell out, and fluttered to Edith’s feet; she raised \ wife, gently. 

it, and with a low cry approached the light, and ^ “That voice!” exclaimed Temple, starting 
read in the faded characters, the note she had ^ up with supernatural strength, “am I already 
left with the fifty pounds for her husband when 1 in the world of spirits, or did I fancy Edith 
she left him ! j spoke?” 

Starting up, she was hastening to the sufferer’s j “No, William, she did speak, and it is she who 

room, when Frank and her father restrained t is by you, never to leave you more!” 


her, reminding her that the least excitement 
might prove fatal. • 


“You forgive me then? Heaven has heard me, 
and I have now no other wish on earth. Wel- 


While this was passing, Edie sat by the sick \ come, death, you cannot too soon release me 
man’s side, from time to time, moistening his $ now!” exclaimed Temple, energetically, 
lipe, and bathing his brow. The light of the \ “Do not speak so sadly, William, you will, I 
lamp, though shaded from the bed, fell upon her $ trust, soon recover, and spend many happy years 
face as she sat quietly thinking over the strange $ with us,” said Edith, tearfully, 
events of the day. | “Not so, dearest, the fire has burned too 

“Edith!” murmured the invalid in a faint jj fiercely long to hold its heat, and I have sup- 
voice. Edie started to hear her name called by $ plied the fuel with a lavish hand, till nothing 
a stranger, and upon looking up, she found his $ now remains to feed the expiring flame. The 
eyes open and fixed earnestly upon her face. S story of my life for fifteen years, would but pain 
“Edith, I have been very sick, have I not?” J and shock you, best leave it to the past. Through 
asked he, faintly. < a pious mother’s prayers, and memory of your 
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pure example, 1 am about to meet the King of £ The heiress of Richard Tilney, of Tilney Park, 
Terrors, fearless of his power, and thankful for * was a far different person from the poor sewing 
his friendly release. Do not weep, I have never \ woman’s daughter, so it was not now so difficult 
been the subject but of your darkest memories, £ to gain his uncle’s permission to Frahk’s mar* 
and I rejoice that I can leave you a brighter re- $ riage with Edith; but the young man had serious 
membrance of me in the knowledge of the dif- \ misgivings as to the propriety of a poor clerk’s 
ferent man I am! Was not some one else here :j aspiring to the hand of the English heiress, 
just now? Where is Edie, our little daughter? j; For months, of course, no one mentioned the 
I had almost forgotten her in meeting you subject; but Frank was not the light-hearted 


again. If she still lives, bid her receive her 
father’s blessing; he dare bestow it now!” 

Edith went to the door and called her daugh¬ 
ter, motioning the others, too, to enter, for she 
feared her husband’s life was waning fast. Tem¬ 
ple seemed surprised to see the young girl, who 
murmured, for the first time in many years, the 
gentle words, 44 dear father,” as she sank beside 
the bed. In a moment, a half-smile at his for¬ 
getfulness of all the intervening years, flitted 
over his face, and laying his feeble hand upon 
the bowed head of the weeping girl, he blessed 
her in broken and fading accents. 

Motioning for Edith to come nearer, he took 
her hand, saying, with an increased energy, 

*• Should you ever again behold that father, 
from whom my baseness parted you, ask him to 
forgive me, and for the sake of the dead, to re¬ 
store you to your old place in his affection 1” 

“Rest in peace, William Temple,” said Mr. 
Tilney, stepping forward and clasping the hands 
of his daughter and her husband in his own; 
44 you are freely and fully forgiven, as I hope to 
be pardonetf!” 

A look of wild surprise for a moment lighted 
the fast glazing eyes #f the dying man, which 
was succeeded by an expression of perfect hap¬ 
piness, as, murmuring a perfect thanksgiving, 
his spirit passed from the presence of -his weep¬ 
ing family to eternity! 

Frank, who had been a silent, but deeply in¬ 
terested spectator of this touching scene, now 
drew the sorrowing ones from the room, and, 
ever active in aiding others, proved the trusty 
friend he had ever been. 


Frank of other days. This was perceptible to 
all, but no one spoke of it, though Edie grieved 
at the change, for she felt that with her particu¬ 
larly, he was constrained and embarrassed. Mr. 
Tilney half suspected the cause, and determined 
to remove it. One day when alone with him, he 
said, “Frank, you know I have taken an old 
man’s fancy to you, and I think in return, you 
would be willing to oblige me. I have no son, 
and would adopt you, making you co-heir to my 
estate-” 

“Oh! sir!-” began Frank. 

“One moment—there is a condition.” 

Frank looked anxious, but said, “Name it, 
sir.” 

“It is this,” said Mr. Tilney, “that you con¬ 
sent to marry—my grand-daughter.” 

Happiness beamed once more in Frank’s 
honest face, as with mock submission, he replied, 

41 Sir, your kindness entitles your every wish 
to due consideration, pray believe me all obe¬ 
dience to your commands!” 

| “You rogue!” exclaimed Mr Tilney, laughing. 

I “Come here, Edith, and thank this young man 
for consenting to marry you in ‘ obedience to my 
commands.’ ” And the old gentleman drew Edith 
> into the room and left them, seeking his daughter 
$ to arrange all things with her. 

\ A few months more saw them rambling over- 
\ the grand old Park of Edith Temple’s early 
\ home; where in a subdued and chastened spirit, 
| she renewed her acquaintance with scenes so. 
> fraught with tender interest, and with thankful- 
\ ness acknowledged that mercy had attended her 
} every step. 


A WISH. 


BY MAGGIE STEWART, 


Swxrr child! in life’* gay morning time, 
Thy feet are treading now; 

And like a benediction fella 
Ita aanlight on thy brow. 

Above thee from a cloudless aky, 

Hope's bow of promise bends, 

And with Joy’s gushing melody, 

No jarring discord blends. 


Oh, may thy life still radiant be; 

Still free from sorrow’s blight; 

Until ndown Heaven’s Western slope 
Thy sun goes at Life’s night. 

And may’st thou gently “fell asleep," 
As gently fells the dew. 

God keep thee thus, throughout thy 
u Unspotted,” pnre, and true. 
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PROVIDENCE? 


BY HETTY HOLYOKE. 


14 Oh, dear! Take my bonnet up stairs, Au¬ 
gusta.” 

44 In a moment, let me finish this one page.” 

44 Take it now; this comes of reading; you are 
never ready to obey your mother. Some parents’ 
wishes are anticipated by their children; mine 
must not only be expressed, but enforced by a 
positive command. Do you hear me, Augusta? 
Put down that book, and take my bonnet up 
stairs.” 

Her mother’s sigh was the last sound which 
Augusta heard as she left the room; but no one 
heard her sigh, as she performed the slight, yet 
irksome service. 

44 My dear! Isn’t that Gussy’s book? She had 
not finished reading.” 

44 Yes, Gussy’s book; look at it! Nonsensical 
Catholic Hymns! I shall take good care that 
she does not finish such reading. Just so I have 
to watch that girl!” 

44 But Mrs. Freake, do you know what you 
condemn.” 

44 To be sure I know. Can’t I read? Don’t I 
see on the cover, 1 Lyra Catholica V ” 

44 Not so fast, wife, K I/yra Catholica ’ is one 
of the finest collections of hymns I ever met. 
Catholic, you know, has two meanings, these 
hymns are Christian, not sectarian.” 

“Not sectarian, they’re a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing!” 

44 You are bigoted, dear, these are some of the 
sweetest, holiest songs in literature; the very 
heart’s blood of the church is in them, and for 
my own part, I am glad that Gussy has been 
drawn to read such a book.” 

44 Do you mean to say, Mr. Freake, that you 
will take the education of my daughters out of 
my hands ?” 

44 Oh, no! Only suggest that when you and I 
were young, we had what books we chose, and 
enjoyed the liberty.” 

44 And witness the result, your daughter loung¬ 
ing over a book of Popish hymns?” 

44 And you, dear?” 

“My case is entirely different; I am a church 
member, Henry!” 

“Does old Dr. Cottle have the dispensing of 
all our heavenly Father’s smiles? My dear 
woman, your popery is worse than that of the 
Lyra Catholica .” 
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44 My popery! Well, I see you are trying to 
draw me out, and tantalize me.” 

44 Charity, charity, Julia! Why should I wish 
to annoy the one nearest to me in all this 
world?” 

Tears sprang to the eyes of Mrs. Freake. 
“There was a time, Henry, when my opinion 
and my wish had some weight with you.” And 
she left the room in tears. Mr. Freake composed 
himself to read, but could not, liis kind heart 
reproached him for having wounded the feelings 
of his wife. Augusta returned for her book, 
and it was gone; her father confessed who had 
taken it, but dared not restore the book, or com¬ 
fort his child. It was a little trial, but the young 
girl’s mind was ftill of rebellious thoughts; her 
heart was full of tears. 

With such emotions at work within, the three 
members of Mrs. Freake’s family passed through 
the afternoon service at church—the tea hour, 
so cheerful elsewhere—the long, long twilight, 
the silent evening. 

It was very hard; Mrs. Freake wished to be 
good, and to make every one within her sphere 
of influence, holy if not happy; but the smiles 
of Providence were most capriciously distri¬ 
buted in this world, she declared, and hers was 
not a happy nor a holy home. 

And there was her lister, Mrs. During, she 
said, who never tried to be good, but whose ex¬ 
istence blossomed out like a flower into perfect 
beauty. She gave not half so much to reform 
the heathen, was Mrs. Freake’s frequent remark; 
she did not reprove her husband’s sins, nor 
watch over her children so carefully as Mrs. 
Freake. 

Did she not ? Let us look into her house on 
that same Sunday noon. 

Like her sister, Mrs. During came home tired 
with the warm day, the lengthy service, and the 
eare of her Sunday-school class. She sank into 
an easy-chair, while her two children occupied 
one sofa, and her husband lay, book in hand, 
upon anpther. 

“Charlie, how came you to know Ellen Lee? 
I saw you exchanging bows. What a stylish girl 
she is! That was a real India shawl she wore. 
Did you observe it, mother?” 

44 No, Lizzie.” 

44 Speaking of style though, did you observe 
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Poll/ Cottle’s bonnet? I do think it’s a disgrace % 
to the congregation. Did you see it, mother?’* % 
“No, Charlie.” $ 

“You are sparing of words to-day, what’s the £ 
matter? Tired, you blessing?” Charlie was $ 

bending now over his mother’s chair. $ 

“Not so very tired.” i 

“I know,” said Lizzie, “she thinks we are < 
talking scandal, that we shouldn’t go to church l 
to look at shawls and bonnets. There—see! * 


she’s smiling, I knew that was it. How good > 
you are, mother! but if it isn’t too secular a ? 
subject, may I untie your bonnet, and take it up \ 
stairs?” * 


“And here’s a fan, you dear soul!” said * 
Charlie. } 

“Did you inquire after father’s headache, | 
Liz? And Charlie, tell him about the sermon, he 


rent in her gown, and the potatoes rolled about 
the floor. 

Mr. During’s face grew dark with wrath, and 
Biddy cowered before him, paralyzed with fright. 

What a beginning for a whole uncomfortable 
week, a series of mishaps and recriminations! 
But a pleasant word, fitly spoken, set all right 
again. 

“Sh’ h’ dear, come into the parlor, you 
frighten her! Don’t speak, don’t!” and the 
wife led her husband away. “There, Biddy, 
never mind: we can do without potatoes, and 
there are enough left on the plate for Mr. Dur¬ 
ing. Be quiet now, and don’t let us have any 
more accidents, or you won’t be in time for 
church this afternoon.” 

The dinner was served, the dining-room door 
closed. 


is always so pleased to find you have listened,” $ 
whispered Mrs. During, as her children stood ^ 
beside her; then she disappeared. ^ 

“Is dinner almost ready, Bridget? Only six* 
minutes more, and you know Mr. During likes $ 
to be punctual. Stay, I will peel the pota- * 
toes.” $ 

“If you’d just look at the table, ma’am; for ij 
Mr. During does make such a fuss when any- l 
thing’s left off; and MiBs Lizzie, she had one eye $ 
on a book, all the time she was setting it.” $ 
“Oh, Biddy, you mustn’t tell tales! What did 5 


“What a woman she is!” muttered Biddy, 
stooping to pick up the scattered potatoes, “I 
don’t see what Providence meant, a-putting such 
a saint along with an ugly, growling man like 
Mr. During. I believe he’s in his second child¬ 
hood, I do! To scold her about the dinner, when 
he has been asleep on the sofa all this morning! 
I wish I was Providence, that’s all!” 

“Stupid fool!” began the subject of this soli¬ 
loquy, as he seated himself at table. 

“It seems to me, I would let the matter drop 
now, dear. You know Bridget works for low 


your mother say to the peaches?” \ wages, and the poor thing does her best. Be- 

“Law, if I didn’t forget to tell you how $ sides, it is Sunday, and I can’t bear to have the 
pleased she was! and to think that Miss Lizzie < children listen to such talk; here they come!” 
should go and carry them herself, into such a \ “It’s a pity if I can’t speak in my own house, 
poor place as that—and to stop and talk with $ and the truth is, everything goes wrong through 
my mother besides—I’m sure she’s the last < your over-indulgence, Mrs. During!” 
young lady I’d tell tales about.” > “Everything wrong, here! There isn’t such 

Mr. During appeared at the kitchen door. 5 a home on this side of paradise as ours, if-” 

“Come, Bridget, hurry! I know dinner will be \ “If I were dead, I suppose?” 
late, as it was yesterday; this delay is all non- s “ If we were only worthy of it—I meant to say.” 
sense, and I won’t endure it.” \ But it must be confessed, that whether by 

“ I’ve been telling Biddy that we must be more $ accident or design, Charlie’s foot touched his 
punctuaL” l sister’s under the table. An appealing look 

“What! you here in the kitchen, Mrs. During? > from the mother changed his mood so much that 
tired as you are, and this hot day—and Miss \ he changed the subject. 


Elizabeth, forsooth, lounging in the parlor over \ “Do you know, mother, and Liz, that we have 
a book!” i been talking over that good sermon of Parson 

“Poor Liz, don’t blame her! She detests s Cottle’s; and father says every idea in it is stolen 
work, and is only happy when she has a book; j from Dr. South!” 
yet she never refuses to help me, when 1 ask.” i “What a memory your father has!” 

“She shouldn’t wait to be asked.” s “Yes, and how much he has stored into his 

“Oh, these young people don’t think. I de- > memory, you must have been a great reader in 
tested work in the same way when I was young; j your day, father.” 

but had no mother to take the burden from me. $ “I was; you inherited that sin from me, 
Come, Biddy—all ready?” ^ Lizzie; I’m glad you do not inherit the unsocial 

“All ready, ma’am.” But confused by the £ disposition that made me, in my youth, care 
severe eye of her master, Biddy tripped over a ' more for books than people.” 
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A PORTRAIT. — MEETING AND DEPARTING. 


Ah, the iee was beginning to melt! 

*‘Professor Wills told me, the other day,” said 
Charlie; ■“that if I had your talent and industry, 
I should become an honor to the college.” 

“Did he say that?” 

“Those very words.” 

“Well, children, I began life a different man 
from the one you know; I have had trouble and 
constant sickness; and as bad a disposition to 
contend with as ever was inflicted on a man.” 

“Oh, father!” 

“Yes, I have: you needn’t deny it. And if 
your mother had not been the dear, patient saint 
she is, heaven knows what would have become 
of me, and of you, my children!” 

The ice had melted! The family even more 
united, more peaceful and happy for these little 
trials of the noon. Lizzie’s thoughts did, during 
the afternoon service, stray once or twice to the 
subject of Polly Cottle’s bonnet; and she did 
perfect a design for coaxing from her mother a 
new head-gear for the minister’s daughter, out 
of certain funds appropriated to the heathen. 

But when the human swarm poured out from 
a little Catholic church, and a group gathered 
in the grave-yard, began to discuss their wrongs 
and trials, and to stir up hatred thus for their 


I I * oppressors, Biddy stood forth and spoke of her 
mistress’ gentleness and charity; and rough 
hands wiped tears from more than one eye, os 
she told her homely tale of the accident at noon, 
and the mistress’ forbearance with her. Ah, did 
not Mrs. During send, in the poor, stupid Biddy, 
a preacher to quiet as heathenish passions as 
ever existed in far lands beyond the sea? 

Mrs. Freake never discerned her own mis¬ 
takes, and therefore never ceased to rail against 
Providence. “Just the luck!” she sighed, in 
after years, “there has that good-for-nothing 
Lizzie During turned out an authoress; and 
what’s my Gussy good for? Gussy that has 
twice the talent, and whose mind I’ve watched 
over so carefully! There is my poor Frank in 
\ California, starving, or selling his soul for gold, 
$ for aught I know; and Charlie During, mere 
| mother’s boy, that he always was, is partner to 
s one of the greatest lawyers in the country; and 
\ has married a fortune, besides! I do hope and 
^ believe that in another world the good will meet 

! their reward, and not be dealt with so harshly 
and unjustly by Providence!” 

5 Where lay the difference—in the two sisters, 
\ the two hearts and lives—or in the allotments 
> of Providence? 


A PORTRAIT. 


BY ANNA 0. GRAYSON. 


A lovely lkce, so hit and sweet, 

It seems the very place most meet 
Tor gentlest tears or kindest smiles, 
For blushing hopes or softest wiles, 
To gather, grow, and pass away 
like Summer clouds or sunset ray. 

A brow like Mary mother’s mild. 
When gazing downward on her child, 
And drooping lids o’ershadlng eyas 


Full of a deep and sweet surprise, 

As If recalled from some far sphere 
The wondering but lingered herel 

A mouth whose arching curves disclose 
The sunshine of the heart’s repose, 

All charms that ever woman wore, 

Or lovers count In love’s dear lore, 

Are met and mingled in the grace 
That glows and breathes in Sybil's fkosl 


MEETING AND PASTING. 

BT t. B. M’lWIH. 


Scnm of care, and scenes of pleasure 
Alternate our walks in life, 

One day bringing some new treasure, 

On the morrow cankered rife. 

Friend meets friend, and hearts are lighted; 

Jey springs np with hope anew— 

Hope ie vanquished, Joy is blighted, 

By the utterance of adieu! 


! See, upon the gentle river 

Waifs in eddies meet and play 
Transiently, and then forever 
i Bipplets bear them fhr away. 

> Thus it is with friendly meeting— 

s Joy lights up the bounding heart; 

$ Wavelets eomo and chill the greeting— 

s Tears bedew the hour they part. 
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VANDYKE BRACELET 


BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



As many beads mast be strong as will go over l Vandykes according to oor illustration, to give 
the hand of the intended wearer with ease, when j them a suitable finish. Our bracelet consists of 
formed into a round. We cannot specify the ! two rows of Vandykes. The under one is formed 
exact number, because there may be some varia- \ exactly in the same way as we have described, 
tion in the size of the bead, or the hand, but we j only that each Vandyke iB separated from its 
may mention about a hundred and fifty. This l foundation string by a row of loops six or eight 
string is to be of the two colors which compose the % beads deep, before commencing tjie diamonds, 
bracelet. Clear white, and either ruby, emerald- | merely to make it hang a little deeper than the 
green, or turquoise-blue. Take three white and \ upper row, so as to show better. When these 
one colored, until the string is long enough, i two rows of Vandykes are done, they are to be 
Divide this into six equal parts, and on each l put together with the point of the one to come 
part thread a row of loops, consisting of two \ exactly over the division of the other, and fast- 
white, one colored, and two white; then, taking ^ened together by a row of loops, through the 
up the colored bead on the foundation string, £ opening of which an elastic is to be passed. This 
repeat this until the sixth part of this foundation > elastic causes the Vandykes slightly to diverge, 
string is filled with loops, then pass the needle | which improves the effect of the bracelet. A 
back to the last colored bead and thread five in \ little string of beads having the treble tassel at 
the same way, take up the colored bead of the | each end is to be linked through this elastic, 
loops, going back again, and so completing the * All the colors we have mentioned look ex¬ 
diamonds. Repeat this until you eome to the $ tremely well, but when the turquoise-blue can 
last diamond, which forms the point. The other $ be procured of the genuine color, perhaps it is 
five divisions are to be done exactly in the same j more beautiful made up alone, without the mix¬ 
way. Then thread a border of loops round these « tore of the white. 
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NECK-TIE IN CHINCHILLA COLORS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



No. 6 Knitting Pins; Chinchilla color and 5 work the same; then the white, then the lightest 
white or black 4-thread Berlin wool, six skeins | shade; then white, then the next darkest shade; 
of the darkest shade, five of the second shade, ' then white, and lastly, the darkest shade, and 
three of the third, and seven white. s cast off; dress np the beads and finish with 

Cast on one hnndred stitches in the darkest | tassels, and secure it at the neck with a scarf 
shade, and knit and pearl alternately nine rows, { ring. 

then join on the white and knit and pearl alter- $ The wrong or plain side of the colored stripes 
itately seven rows; join on the next shade and < is the right side of the tie. 


NETTED MAT. 

Bf MBS. JAMB WEAVER. 

Materials.— Six skeins of white Berlin wool, ? With the large mesh work ono round of thirty* 
and six pink ditto. One bone mesh in width, \ two stitches, with the pink wool* Then five 
and one No. 11. > rounds with the fine mesh. Take the large 
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NETTED MITTEN. 
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mesh; f four stitches in one, miss the next; f $ 
repeat all round. $ 

Do two more rounds with the fine mesh. A $ 
point. Nine stitches, turn; eight stitches, turn; $ 
seven stitches; turn the work, do six only, always i 
omitting the last; turn, do five; turn, do four; $ 
turn, do three; turn, do two; turn, do one. Break ^ 
off the wool, leaving an end, whioh must be neatly $ 
fastened off. Repeat all round. $ 


Darn a diamond at each point with white wool, 
and draw up the centre. 

Do another mat with the white wool, in exactly 
the same manner, and darn three diamonds on it 
with the pink. Draw it up; lay it over the pink, 
with every point coming between two points of 
the latter, as seen in the engraving, and sew 
them together in the centre. 


t 


NETTED MITTEN. 

BT MRS. JAMB WIAVKB. 



Four skeins of the very finest Parse Silk that ’ Decrease, by netting 2 loops together once in 
can be procured. For a large hand use No. 17 Pin, ^ every fourth round for 6 times, but not always 
or for a small one use No. 19 Pin; also No. 10 Pin. ; s in the same place. 

Begin on a foundation of .78 loops. $ There should now be 38 rounds, or 19 dia- 

Net 14 rounds, or 7 diamonds. ' monds, from the foundation. 
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SHIELD CIGAR-CASE IN APPLICATION. 
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Then net 54 rounds without decreasing, 
making 46 diamonds from the foundation. 

Now net 2 into the 1st loop, the remainder of 
the round without increasing—thus increasing 
once only in the round. 

Net 3 rounds. 

Net 1; net 2 into the 2nd loop; net the re¬ 
mainder without increasing, till within 3 loops 
of the end; net 2 into the 1st of these; net the 
other two plain. 

Net 3 rounds. 

Net 2; net 2 into the 8rd loop; net the re¬ 
mainder without increasing, till 4 from the end; 
net two into the 1st of these; net the 3 without 
increasing. 

Net 3 rounds. 

Continue thus to increase twice in every 4th 
round, leaving 2 more loops each time between 
the double stitches, (thus, after leaving first 3 
and then 5 between, as just directed, next leave 
7, then 9, &c.,) till there are 100 loops all round; 
now divide the Mitten in half, taking as the 
middle the centre diamond between the double 
stitches. 

Count 13 loops on each side of this diamond, 
making in the whole 27 loops; join these to¬ 
gether for the thumb. 

On these 27 loops net 10 rounds, or 5 dia¬ 
monds; then one pattern of Leaf Netting, thus: 


i Net * 6 in the 1st loop, 5 in the 2nd; net 3 loops 
' plain; repeat from * all round. 

Next round; net the 11 loops together; net 4 
plain; repeat all round. These two rounds oom- 
| plete one pattern of Leaf Netting. 

\ Net 2 plain rounds. 

I Net 1 pattern round of Leaf Netting. 

I Net 2 plain rounds. 

< Take a No. 10 pin, and net 6 stitches in 1 loop, 
> miss 8 loops, repeat. 

\ Take the smaller pin, and net 1 plain round. 

| This finishes the edge at the top of the 
{ thumb. 

I Cut off the silk or cotton, and fasten it on at 
the hand. 

Net 20 plain rounds, or 10 diamonds; net the 
$ edge as directed for the thumb. 

< Cut tho Mitten from the foundation. Fasten 
l the silk on to this point, which is the arm, anu 
£ commence the border and edging:— 

$ Net 1 pattern of Leaf Netting. 

$ Net 2 rounds plain. 

s Net 1 pattern of Leaf Netting, using No. 16 
l pin in the 1st round, and the smaller pin in the 
* 2nd Tound. 

| With No. 10 pin net 10 loops in one, miss 4 
£ loops, repeat. 

$ With No. 10 pin net 1 round plain. 

\ With smaller pin net 1 round plain. 


SHIELD CIGAR-CASE IN APPLICATION. 


BY MBS. JANI WBAY1B. 



Materials. —A piece of rich violet or maroon 
cloth, black velvet, fine gold braid, gold thread, 
and black silk. 

In the centre of the shield, where a pendent 
tassel is now seen, the initials of the owner may 
be embroidered. The pattern, with the corner 


pieces of the border, is in black velvet, cut out 
in the proper form, and gummed on the cloth. 
All the edges are covered with gold braid, which 
also forms the various scrolls, except those on 
the velvet itself, which are in gold thread. To 
work the fringe you wiU take a suooesshm of 
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OPERA HOOD, WITH KNITTED ERMINE BORDER 
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Btitehes with coarse black silk, the length re- l appears one in gold thread. The lower part of 
qnired for the pattern, each one being straight < the tassel is worked in the same way; the upper 
down. At equal distances, say every fifth stitch, < part slightly raised, and with cross bows of silk. 


OPERA HOOD, WITH KNITTED ERMINE BORDER. 

BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials Required. —Two and a half 02 . 
scarlet zephyr, half oz. black zephyr, two oz. 
double white zephyr, a bone crochet needle, 
medium zephyr size, a pair of bone knitting 
needles, medium. 

Fob the Face op the Hood. —Make a chain 
of two hundred and fifty stitches with the Bcarlct 
zephyr. 

1st row.—Work in double crochet on every 
alternate loop of chain. 

2 nd row.—Work in double crochet, narrowing 
one stitch at each end. (Narrow by dropping 
the stitch.) 

3rd and 4th rows.—Work in double crochet, 
narrow by dropping the stitch. 

6 th, 6 th and 7th rows.—Work in double 
crochet, narrowing five stitches at each end. 

Vox. XXXIII.—16 


s 8 th row.—Work in double crochet, narrowing 
l nine stitches at each end. 

£ 9th row.—Work in double crochet, narrowing 
| five stitches at each end. 

^ Then work six rows single crochet, narrowing 
| one stitch each end as before. 

^ Then work one row double crochet 

Then work six rows single crochet, narrowing 
$ as before. 

s Then work one row double crochet. 

| Then work six rows single crochet, narrowing. 
5 as before. 

\ Then work one row double crochet; this 00 m- 

I pletes the face. 

For the Crown. —Make a chain of twenty 
stitches. 

i Work one row double crochet. 

$ Work four rows single crochet, widening one 
5 stitch at each end. (Widen by making two 
^ stitches in one loop.) 

! Work one row double crochet. 

Work four rows single, widening as before. 
Work one row double crochet. 

Work four rows single crochet, narrowing one 
stitch at each end. 

Work one row double crochet. 

^ Work four rows single crochet, narrowing one 
$ stitch at each end. 

\ Work one row double crochet. 

\ This completes the crown. 

; For the Cape. —Make a chain of eighty-eight 

s stitches. 

^ lVork six rows in double crochet, narrowing 
^ one stitch at each end of'every row. 

% Sew the several parts together, edging the 
;> whole with one row of shell stitch, which is done 
$ by working ono stitch in single crochet, three 
s in double, one again in single, placing the five 
$ stitches in every alternate loop, observing to 
\ place a single stitch between each shell pat- 
tern. 

$ For the Border. —Cast on the knitting noe- 
^ dies twelve stitches with the white zephyr. Knit 
jj in garter stitch enough for the face and cape, 
s Embroider spots in this with the black zephyr, 
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242 VINE-LEAF TRAVELLING GAP IN APPLICATION. 


in imitation of ermine. Torn over the face of | Complete with tassels of the soarlet zephyr at 
the hood as far as the sixth row, sew the ermine > the ends; cord and tassels to tie behind, drawing 
border upon the faoe and cape. I the hood any size to fit the head. 


VINE-LEAF TRAVELLING CAP IN APPLICATION. 

BT MBS. JAIME WEAVBB. 



Materials.— Rich brown cloth, black velvet 
leaves, s^nall steel rings, black silk, gold braid, 
and thread. 

This cap is done in application. Our readers 
may remember the small rings, which covered 


? with crochet, were used some time ago for 
^ purses. The bunches of grapes in this design 
s are formed in the some way; covered with 
£ crochet, and sewed on the cloth. The leaves 
\ are of velvet, stamped out, and applique on the 
$ cloth, bordered with gold braid on the outside, 
1 and with thread on the inside. 

For a travelling cap there should be two ears, 
and as warmth is an object, it should be wadded; 
$ but for a smoking cap, ordinary bed-tick is the 
^ best lining, with sarsenet inside it. The tick 
£ makes it nice and firm; and should be brought 
J down within an inch of the edge. 

> The ears of the travelling cap are made sepa- 
\ rately, and are not ornamented, as they are fre~ 
\ quently tucked in the cap. 

The tassel, of passementerie, is made to unite 
all the colors of the cap itself. 





* 


OUR DICTIONARY OF NEEDLEWORK. 

NO. III.—POINT-LACE. 

BT MRS. JANE WE AYER. 


The leading stitch in all varieties of Point- 
Lace is the ordinary buttonhole, or overcast 
stitch: worked at regular intervals, or perfectly 
close, it forms the basis of three-fourths of all 
the stitches used in the manufacture of Point. 
The various stitches may be sub-divided into 
three classes—Edges, Bars, and Laces. We 
treat of them in regular gradation. 

Brussels Edge. —A series 
of buttonhole stitches, about 
ten to the inch, each stitch 
being allowed to form a small 
loose loop. Work from left to 
right. 

Venetian Edging. —On the 
single loose buttonhole stitch 
of last edge, do four tight 
stitches. 


Little Venetian Edge.— 
On the single loose Brussels 
edge stitch, do one tight stitch. 

Sorrento Edge. —The loose 
buttonhole stitch being worked, 
do a tight one on it: then an¬ 
other loose, and tight one at 
half the distance. One-eighth 
and one-sixteenth of an inch 
stances. 

Point Edge. —Six loops are 
arranged to form a point. Take 
one stitch from the extreme 
left, to make a loop, the size 
seen in the engraving. Fasten 
it on the foundation, and work 
it back so as to have a double bar of thread. 
Cover this with close buttonhole-stitch, making 
on the first half of it, the two Raleigh dots seen 
in engraving. When this loop is thus finished, 
make the second without dots: then form the 
third, but only half cover this with buttonhole 
stitch. Take a stitch in the middle of the centre 
loop, and then of the left-hand one, to form two 
more loops. Cover the one entirely with but¬ 



tonhole-stitch, adding the two dots: the other 
only partially. Make a loop to connect these 
two, and form the point; cover this, making four 
dots on it; and work down the halves of the 
other loops, doing two dots on each. A wider 
edge may be made, on this principle, by doing 
four loops for the basis, or even five, decreasing 
one, of course, in every row. To keep the loose 
loops in their places, while working them, hold 
them on the paper, or toils cire , with a fine 
needle. 

Bars. —These are used to connect the flowers, 
&c., with the edge of Point Lace, and to form a 
solid piece of it. There is an infinite variety of 
fancy bars; and they can, by a little ingenuity, 
be varied to any extent. The basis is the 

Raleigh Bars.— Begin as for 
a Venetian, and after every 
eighth or tenth stitch, instead 
of bringing the needle through 
the loop, slip it under the bar, 
and bring the needle up on the 
right-hand side, leaving a loop of thread about 
one .and a-half inches long, which must be held 
down, to keep it in its place: then pass the needle 
six times round the right-hand side of the loop; 
and when drawn up this will form a knot, thick 
on one side, and with the single thread on the 
other. Slip the needle through it, above the 
bar, and continue to work it in the ordinary but¬ 
tonhole. This peculiar knot is what is called a 
Raleigh knot. 

Venetian Bars. —A bar of 
one, two, or more threads, 
closely covered with button¬ 
hole-stitches. They are either 
simple lines, or branched bara. 
In the latter, work on the prin¬ 
cipal line until you como to the branch. Make 
that bar, and cover it, before finishing the main 
line. 


Edged Venetian Bars.— 
The same bars, with Brussels, 
or Venetian edge worked on 
them. 
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VARIETIES IN EMBROIDER!. 



. Printer's Marks. —These consist of crosses 
Sorrento Bars. — Two* x—sometimes printed as the ordinary letter X; 
threads so closely twisted to- \ asterisks *—daggers.f They are to indicate re- 
ffother as to appear like one. 5 petitions in any row or round. Two similar ones 

I are placed at the beginning and end of any part 
to be repeated, and the number of times is writ- 
Dotted Venetian Bars. — $ ten after the last. Thus x 3 de, 6 ch, miss 4, x 
After every fifth or sixth stitch l 8 times, would, if written in full, be 8 dc, 6 
of an ordinary Venetian bar, 5 c h, miss 4; 8 dc, 5 ch, miss 4; 8 dc, 6 ch, miss 
put in a needle, to holcf* the s 4 . 

thread out, while covering it > Sometimes one pair of marks is used within 
with buttonhole-stitch. \ another—thus x 5 de, 8 ch, miss 2; * 1 de, 8 

Point d’Alencon Bars.— ^ ch, miss 2 * twice; 4 de, 2 ch, miss 1 x twice. 
The ordinary herringbones This, written at length, would be 6 de, 8 ch, miss 
stitch, with the thread twisted j; 2, 1 de, 8 ch, miss 2; 1 de, 8 ch, miss 2; 4 de, 2 
once, twice, or dkener, ac- ch, miss 1; 5 de, 8 ch, miss 2; l^de, 8 ch, miss 
cording to the depth to be filled ^ 2; 4 de, 2 ch, miss 1. 

in. * This example will show how much valuable 

English Bars. —This is sim- ^ space is saved by the adoption of these very 
ply darning between two lines ^ simple and comprehensible terms, 
of Venetian or Brussels edging. $ Round.—A line of work beginning and endinf 
The needle is always put in the ij at the same place, without turning back, 
stitch, from the upper side, i Row. — A lino of work which requires you to 
downward. \ turn it in order to recommence. Example:—We 

$ speak of row# in a garter, and rounds in a stook- 
Groundino Bars. —These * 
are all formed of varieties of i 
Venetian bars, dotted with Ra- $ 
leigh. * 



FOR CHEMISE YOKE. 
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HOW TO MAKE A SANGUINIA ROSE. 


BT XRS. A. X. HOLLINGSWORTH. 



Materials. —Carmine, Sanguinia and cherry- 
color tissue paper, rose hearts; three sizes moul¬ 
ders. 

Cut three sizes as directed for making a rose, 
the largest size of carmine paper, the medium 
size of sanguinia paper, and the smallest of the 
cherry-color. Mould the largest size in the 
palm of the hand with the largest size moulder. 
This size does not require to be very much 
crimped. The next set of petals crimp with the 
medium size moulder; the smallest, which should 
be crimped the most, with the smallest size moul¬ 
der. Touch the heart or stamen with gum, slip 
on the smallest sizes first, then the medium, the 


; largest set last, touching each set of petals with 
| gum to keep them in their place. The buds and 
\ leaves can be had ready prepared. 


< * Materials for Making Paper Flowers.— 

* Tissue paper of various colors, carmine paper 
^ for Pinks, Dahlias, and red Roses, variegated for 
$ Japonicas, Pinks, &c., wire, wax, gum arabic, 
stamens, pipes, green leaves, calyx, sprays, cups 
5 for roses and buds, all the small flowers being of 
sixty varieties, can be obtained ready stamped 
s of Mrs. A. M. Hollingsworth’s Fancy Store, No. 
| 32 North Ninth Street, Philadelphia. Ordert by 
\ mail punctually attended to. A box, with mate- 
s rials fox' a large bouquet or basket, sent, by mail, 
s on receipt of one dollar, post-paid. 


JACKET FOR A LITTLE BOY. 

BT EMILT H. MAT. 


uxder this department, “How To Make * No. 4. Front of a sleeve. 


One’s Own Dresses,’* we give, this month, 
diagram, by which to cut out a Jacket for 
Boy four or five tears old. 

No. 1. Half of the back. 

No. 2. Half of the front. 

No. 8. Back of a sleeve. 


i This jacket is to be worn over a full white 
\ body or skirt, and to be fastened by two or three 
^ buttons down the front. It is cut somewhat 
s pointed behind. The sleeves are made with a 
fseam on the outside of the arm like a coat 
$ sleeve. 
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BRAIDING PATTERN. 





PATTERNS FOR THE WORK-TABLE 





















































EDITORS 

SDITOEIA L CHIT-CHAT. < 

\ 

Bomb Things That Do Not “Pay.”— It is a common thing, j 
Among business men, to say, “it doesn’t pay.” Ask a mer- ^ 
chant, for example, why he will not send a cargo to a certain \ 
port, and his answer is, “ it doesn’t pay.” Inquire of a mann-!; 
fncturer why he makes a poor, cheap article, and his reply > 
will be that the public does not patronize a higher-priced 
one, and that to produce it, therefore, “would not pay.” | 
We hare often thought that there wero other things that ^ 
“ did not pay.” A man who has mode a little money begins | 
ts think it time tliat he should “get into society,” as the jj 
•ant phrase goes. Ilis wife is often only too ready to accord > 
with him. Their vanity instigates them to cultivate the ao- s 
quaintanoe of a sot of fashionable idlers, who live chiefly fbr s 
display, spend their entire inconios for their own selfish ^ 
gratification, and affect to look down on the rest of the s 
world. Accordingly, our parvenu buys a carriage, builds a \ 
fine house, orders expensive furniture, gives extravagant $ 
parties, cuts his poo# relations, and toadies to these would-be \ 
aristocrats. At last, perhaps, he and his wife gain admission J 
I into the exclusive circle, but only to find that they are no ^ 
happier than they were before. Oftener, however, the hue- s 
band becomes bankrupt before his foothold is made good, s 
through the spendthrift habits in which his silly ambition > 
has involved him. In either event, dots it payt > 

A young man meets a silly, selfish, stylish, gay, rattling, < 
extravagant girl at a party. She has already become an > 
adept in flirtation and is excessively fond of admiration. ' 
Her fine eyes soon make a conquest Uf him. Probably after s 
wasting unheard-of sums in bouquets and other more costly $ 
gifts, he ventures to propose, and is told, with feigned asto- > 
niahment, that she never thought of him “except u 
friend.” Possibly he recoives a favorable reply, especially 5 
if he is good-looking and rich, or if the lady is growing old; ^ 
but if he marries, he soon discovers that a fashionable co- s 
quette makes but a sorry wife, and a still more worthless ^ 
mother. In either case, dors it pay? s 

A young lady makes the acquaintance of a plausible yonng s 
gentleman. He has an elegant moustache; wears lemon- ^ 
t olored gloves and patent-leather boots; and dances, as she s 
tells her confidant, ‘ divinely.” She is Boon “head over < 
ears” in love with him. Her parents remonstrate in vain \ 
with her. They tell her he is idle, selfish, a spendthrift, s 
perhaps also a row. She does not believe a word of it. She v 
looks upon herself as a heroine, and on her adorer as a per- ^ 
secutod lover. At lost she elopes. A week of hlise is pur- \ 
chased by years of misery. She wakes from her delusion to < 
find herself tied for life to one whom she loathes and do- > 
•pises. Dots it pay? s 

We might extend the catalogue. You give a dashing ^ 
party, are praised for the fine supper, and settle the next ^ 
day bills to a scandalous amount. Yon go to a great public ^ 
ball, fbr which you have to buy your wife a new dress, and 
have a headache the next day, caused by the villa nous \ 
champagne you drank. You squander so much on a sum- \ 
mer trip that you are pinching all the rest of the year. Does < 
A payt It would be better for everybody if they would look > 
at things as thoy are, and find before it is too late whether \ 
or not they vriU pay . ^ 

Oua Original Stories.— The Sandy Hill (N. Y.) Herald $ 
•ays:—“We don’t know that wo can pay a better compli- ;> 
moot to this excellent monthly than to say, that almost \ 
every paper that we take up, contains more or less articles $ 
copied from its pages.” \ 
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Colds and Consumption. —We have, more than once, urged 
on ladies to be out in the open air as much as possible, if 
they would avoid colds. We have, frequently, maintained, 
in these pages, that hot, close rooms cause thousands of con¬ 
sumptions. We cannot resist, therefore, quoting what te 
said, on this subject, in the last number of the Journal of 
Health. “Kxcopt in localities,” writes the editor, “where 
malignant miusms prevail, and that only in warm weather, 
out-door life is the healthiest and happiest, from the tropics 
to the poles. The general feet speaks for itself, that persons 
who are out of doors moot, take cold least. In some parts 
of our country, near one half of the adult deaths are ftom 
diseases of the air passages. These ailments arise from 
taking cold in some way or another; and surety the reader 
will take some interest in a subject, which, by at least one 
chance out of four, his own life may be lost. All colds arise 
from one of two causes. 1st. By getting cool too quick after 
exercise, either as to the whole body, or any part of it. 2nd. 
By being chilled, and remaining so for a long time, from 
want of exercise. To avoid colds from the former, we have 
only to go to a fire the moment the exercises cease in the 
winter. If in summer, repair at once to a closed room, and 
there remain with the same clothing on, until cooled off. 
To avoid colds from the latter cause, and these engender the 
most speedily fatal diseases, such as pleurisies, croup, and 
inflammation of the longs, called pneumonias, we have only 
to compel ourselves to walk with sufficient vigor to keep off 
a feeling of chilliness. Attention to a precept contained in 
leas than a dozen words, would add twenty years to tlie aver¬ 
age of civilized life. Keep away chilliness by exorcise; oool 
off slowly. Then you will never take cold, in door or outl* 

How to be Beautiful.—T he power of mind over body, in 
creating the highest kind of beauty, was never better shown 
than by Professor Upham, in the following:—“As we were 
about to start,” ho says, “ I saw the captain move to an ele¬ 
vated position above the wheel; and it was interesting to seo 
how quickly and completely the inward thought or purpose 
alters tlie outward man. Ho gave a quick glance to every 
part of the ship. lie cast his eye over the multitude coming 
on board the ship, among whom was the American Ambas¬ 
sador to England, who, if the captain may be said to em¬ 
body the ship, may bo said with equal truth to embody in 
his own official person a nation’s right and honor. He saw 
the husbands and wives, the mother* and children, entrusted 
to his care; and his slender form, as he gave the orders for 
departure, seemed at once to grow more erect and firm; the 
muscles of his face swelled; bis dark eye glowed with a new 
fire; and his whole person expanded and beautified itself by 
the power of inward emotion. I have often noticed this in¬ 
teresting phenomenon; and have come to the conclusion— 
if man, or woman either, wishes to realize the full power of 
personal beauty, it most be by cherishing noble hopes and 
purposes—by having something to do, and something to live 
for, which is worthy of humanity—and which by expanding 
the capacities of the soul, gives expansion and symmetry to 
the body which contains it.” Good and true sentimental 
Nohlu emotions, ladies, will do more to make you truly beau¬ 
tiful than all the cosmetics in the world. And a life of such 
elevated action, instead of wearing out beauty, increases it. 

Indolence. —Laziness begins in cobwebs and ends in inn 
chains. It creeps over one so slowly and imperceptibly that 
one is bound tight before one knows it. 
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The Habxomt or Colobs. —Raffaele was not more choice 
about his painting than we find the son to be. As winter 
departs, the modest violet first blossoms beneath a vail of 
leaves, which radiate back upon the fragrant little flower 
all the heat that departs from it. As the snows disappear, 
blossoms of other flowers open, which display themselves 
more boldly; bat they are blanched or nearly so. In the 
passage from the last snows of winter to the first blossoms 
of spring, the harmony of color is preserved—hillsides and 
orchards are laden with delicate white, varied rarely by the 
pink upon the almond-tree. Petals of apple-blossom floating 
an the wind mimic the flakes of snow that were so lately 
seen. As the warm season advances, colors deepen, until we 
come to the dark crimson of autumn flowers, and the brown 
of autumn leaves. This change is meant not only to be 
beautiful—it has its use. Why are the first spring flowers 
all white, or nearly white? Because when the winds are 
still cold, and when the sun Is only moderately kind, a flower 
would be chilled to death if its heat radiated from it rapidly. 
Bat radiation takes place most freely from dark colors— 
from black, from the strongly defined greens, and bluA, and 
reds. In hot weather, flowers and leaves so colored cool 
more readily at night, and farm upon their surface the heal¬ 
ing dew. The delicate spring flowers are, therefore, of a 
color that is least ready to encourage radiation. For the 
same reason—because white substances give out least freely 
the heat that they contain or cover—arctic animals are white 
as their native snows. For the same reason, too, the snow 
itself is white. When cold becomes severe, snow foils, and 
hangs like a far mantle about the soil. If snow were black, 
or red, or bine, it would still let some of the heat escape 
which is retained under its whiteness. The colors even of 
men darken in hot climates; in the hottest they are made 
quite black. Black substances give out their heat more 
freely. 

In regions subject to a cold almost Incessant, a short sum¬ 
mer produces flowers of extremely vivid coloring. The sum¬ 
mer, although short, is fierce, and the plants radiate flint 
that they may escape destruction. The dark verdure of the 
Northern pines would cause them to lose heat with great 
rapidity. For compensation they are made to grow in pyra¬ 
mids that catch a cone of snow so cleverly as to great-coat 
them during the hard weather. Birch-trees that grow in 
the same forests rise among the pines like silver colnmns, 
and they are not shaped to catch the snow, because they do 
not want it. They have their own light clothing of a bril¬ 
liant whiteness. 

We need not examine far into the wealth that is poured 
oat in nature before we discover that 

“Such bounty is no gift of chance.” 

“The Web White Robb.”— The following poem, by Gerald 
Massey, will be new to most, if not all, of our readers. It is 
oas that will go home to every parent’s heart. 

All in our marriage garden 
Grew, smiling up to God, 

A bonnier flower than ever 
Buck’d the green warmth of the sod. 

Ob! beautiful uufothomably 
Its little life unfurled; 

life’s crown of sweetness was our wee 
White Bose uf all the world. 

From out a gracious bosom 
Our bud of beauty grew; 

It fed on smiles for sunshine, 

And tears for daintier dew. 

Aye, nestling warm and tenderly, 

Our leaves of love were curl’d 

Bo close and close about our wee 
White Rose of all the world. 

Two flowers of glorious crimson 
Grew with our Rose of light; 

Still kept the sweet Heaven-grafted slip 
Her whiteness saintly white. 
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F the wind of life they danced with glee, 
And redden'd as they whirl'd; 

White, white and wondrous grew our wee 
White Rose of all the world. 

With mystical faint fragrance 
Our house of life she filled— 

Reveal'd each hour some fairy tow’r 
Where winged hopes might build, 

We saw—though none like us might see—w 
Such precious promise pearl’d 

Upon the petals of our wee 
White Rose of all the world. 

But evermore the halo 
Of angel light increased. 

Like the mystery of moonlight 
That folds some fairy feast. 

Snow-white, snow-soft, snow-sllently, 

Our darling bud uncurled, 

And dropt j’ the grave—God's lap—our wee 
White Rose of ail the world. 

Our rose was but In blossom: 

Our life was but in Spring; 

When down the solemn midnight 
We heard the spirits sing— 

“Another bud of infancy, 

With holy dews impearl’d;” 

And with their hands they bore our wee 
White Rose of all the world. 

Too scarce could think so small a thing 
Could leave a loss so large; 

Her little light such shadow fling 
From dawn to sunset’s marge. 

In other Springs our life nmy be 
In bannered bloom unfurled; 

But never, never match our wee 
White Rose of all the world. 


Children Sent to School. —Hall’s Journal of Health con¬ 
tains some remarks on this subject, which mothers apd 
teachers ought to see, and which are especially applicable at 
this season of the year. “Many a child,” it says, “tho light 
of the house to-day, will have been laid in the grave before 
tho winter is ended, by inattention as to heat and cold, in¬ 
ducing pleurisies, inflammation of the lungs, colds, croups, 
and other dangerous maladies. Teachers should be spoken 
to about allowing the children to sit with tho back near a 
stove, or register, or window, or in any position where the 
child is exposed to a draft of air, or to over-heat. The chil¬ 
dren should not be allowed to come directly to a fire, or 
stove, on entering the school-room. In addition, they should 
be detained in an outer room fifteen or twenty degrees colder, 
for a few minutes after the school is dismissed, and then 
have their gloves put on, and a vail put over the face and 
fastened, so as not to be blown aside. The colder the weather, 
and the higher the wind, the more necessary are these pre¬ 
cautions, not only in leaving the school-room, but on leaving 
home. The grateful relief which is experienced when facing 
a fierce cold wind, on putting a silk handkerchief over tho 
face, will surprise any one who tries it All Indiarrubber 
shoes or garments should be removed the moment on coming 
in-doors. Children should be instructed to run with tho 
mouth shut for the first block or two after getting ont of 
doors in cold weather.” These maxims, from a physician of 
acknowledged eminence, should be printed in gold, and hung 
up in every nursery and school-room. 

“The Homestiad.”— We give another capital engraving, 
this month: one quite equal, In its line, to either “Grand¬ 
papa’s Carriage,” or “The Pararle of the Lily.” It is after 
a picture by one of the most famous animal painters of the 
day. Herring, the Artist in question, ranks only second, In¬ 
deed, to Landseer and Rosa Bonhcnr. Did you ever see 
better chickens or ducks? The cat on the horse’s back 
looks as if she had just leaped through the window. 

Canary Birds. —Another article on the management at 
Canaries will appear next month. 
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The Encouragement of Art.— The increasing lore for art, 
in the United States, is a subject of frequent observation. In 
Philadelphia, during the past winter, we'have had several 
exhibitions; and ail havo been successful. Among them 
were Miss Hosmer*s statue of Beatrice Cenci; a collection of 
pictures by cotomporary British artists; and a few French 
paintings, the best of which was a hound by Rosa Bonbeur, 
the most truthful, yet brilliant thing of its kind we ever 
have seen. Our citizens also buy more engravings and 
paintings than formerly. A word on how to buy pictures 
may not be out of place. 

In relation to art, we Americana may be divided into three 
classos. The first and largest comprises those who care no¬ 
thing for it. who are insensible to its refining influences, and 
who will, therefore, do nothing for art as art. These persons 
regard statues, pictures, and engravings ns superfluous luxu¬ 
ries. Many of them will pay a thousand dollars for a “ two- 
forty” horse, but would not pay a tithe of it for even a flrst- 
rate painting. They will squander hundreds on wine, cigars, 
or delicacies for the table, on India shawls for their daugh¬ 
ters, or on diamonds for their wives, but will not spend a 
penny to encourage art, with all its refining influences. 

There is a second class, who, while partially alive to the 
elevating influence of art, can see no merit in American art, 
and therefore do nothing to encourage it. They dismiss, 
with a supercilious snoer, the host of young artists who are 
struggling for their bread; “damn with faint praise” even 
Huntington, Cropsoy, Weber, Church, Ingham, or Cole Jiim- 
self; and give but a qualified asaent, at best, to the admira¬ 
tion which three generations have awarded to Alleton, Stuart 
and Malbone. But they go into raptures, meantime, over 
everything foreign. They can see nothing in the Dusseldorf 
school but its one great merit, fidelity in details, and utterly 
overlook its want of color, its frequent hardness, the absence 
of high genius in it. They hug second-rate English pictures 
to their hearts as fondly as Titania hugged the donkey ears 
of Bottom. They adore what they exhibit in their parlors 
as “old masters,” but what are really miserable copies of 
Titian, Raphael, Rubens,'Ac., smoke-dried by knavish dealers, 
and duplicated, over and over again, to thousands of gulls 
like themseLvee. 

A third class is composed of those, who, permitting their 
patriotism to control their taste, are ready to buy anything 
that is American. These persons delight in being patrons. 
If they find a sign-painter of ordinary merit, they forthwith 
dab him a genius, encourage him to set up for au artist, 
tease their acquaintance into purchasing his daubs, bore 
everybody they know to subscribe toward sending him 
abroad. Our exhibition rooms, under this indiscriminate 
encouragement, are crowded with the productions of deluded 
geniuses, who hnd better be digging potatoes or pushing a 
plane, because they will never bo able permanently, and 
after their put run drops them, to earn oven a day-laborer’s 
maintenance. Moreover, this habit of buying poor pictures, 
from pity or patriotism, is practically laying a bounty on 
careless work. It fills young artists with conceit, induces 
them to neglect hard study, prevents them from aiming at 
the high ideal on which great success depends. No man can 
be a Titian without years of severe labor. But many of our 
young artists expect to spring, At one bound, into reputa¬ 
tion; and too many of their patrons absurdly encourage 
them in this delusion. 

There is but one way to foster American art. It has been 
indicated, less by what wo have said, than by what we have 
omitted to say. No person should order a picture, unless 
with the understanding that it is to be the artist s best, nor 
even then, unless the artist is one who has displayed un¬ 
questionable evidence of merit. To pAtronizo a daub is a 
fraud on genius. To buy bad and good pictures indiscrimi¬ 
nately, merely because they are by American pAinters, Is a 
sure method to debase American art. We bare, in the 


< United State*, all the elements necessary for a great and 
^ original school of art; but before they can be deve l oped, 
} our people must patronise art more, and patronise It dis- 
s criminatingly. 

| Our Work-Tabu Department. —Our readers cannot fkfl 
n to have noticed the great improvement, vtbich has taken 
\ place in our “Work-Table Department” since Its ed i t o rs hi p 
) was assumed by Mrs. Jane Weaver. In the present number, 
| for instance, the most graceful and artistic designs are origi- 

< nal with her, and now appear for the first time; vis: “Palm- 
\ Loaf Pattern for Petticoats,” “ Embroidery on Cashmere for 
\ Baby's Blanket,” “Embroidery for Yoke and Sleeva of 

1 Chemise,” “Embroidery on Flannel,” Ac. Ac. Mrs. Weaver 
also designed originally the “Opera Hood” In crochet, of 
^ which we havo seen one made up, and which everybody has 
$ pronounced exquisite. Mrs. Weaver also has the advantage 
\ of all the latest Parisian and English patterns, whleh ws 
) import; and several novelties of this kind are given in this 
I number. In short, “ Peterson’s Magazine,” for 1868, will be 
!; entirely unapproachable in its “Work-Table Department.” 
\ This, we believe, is the only Magazine, in which such a do- 
s partment is presided over by a lady, who is not only practl- 
| eally fiunillar with every variety of foacy-work, hut capable 
< of making original designs. 

s Lono Novelets. —Our plan, this year, of giving bnt one 
$ long continued story, at a time, meets with general fitvor. 
£ We have hod scores of letters commending the reform. As 
< soon as “ The Ontcast” is concluded, we shall begin one of 
$ the other promised novelets. From present indications, 
j; however, we doubt if there will be room for more than one 
^ additional one. Bnt they will all be along at some time, 
jj and as everybody, who now takes “Peterson,” expects to 
;* take it while they live, this will answer jnst as well. 

$ Till February Number.— The Skaneatoles (N. Y.) Demo- 
s crat, noticing the reception of our February number, says:— 
^ “We have no hesitation in saying that Peterson publishes 
> the cheapest Magazine in existence, and the choicest original 
, tales thrown in as pin money. Chrry Stanley has ono of her 
s sparkling stories in the present number.” 

;» New Music. —We have received two charming ballads, the 
s words and music of which are by J. McNaughton, Esq. Ono, 
n published by J. H. Hidley, Albany, N. Y., is entitlod, “You 
< Came To Me With Winning Smile.” The other, published 
\ by Oliver Ditson A Co., Boston, is called, “ Twas On A Bright 
^ Spring Morning.” 

\ Hope On. —Never give up hope. God sends sorrows to 
^ chasten us, and never sends more than enbngh. If wa are 
£ rebellious, the discipline has to be kept up: but if we yield, 
< He turns a smiling face on ns again. Trust in His good- 
j ness. Hope on! 


| REVIEW OP NEW BOOKS. 

Life and Times of Aaron Burr. By J. Purtrm. 1 cot. 
^ New York: Mason rf BroViers. PhUada: T. B. Peterson rf 
s Brothers .—Of late years a mania has prevailed for making 
s patriots out of traitors and good men out of rogues. Under 
? tho influence of this delusion the truth of history and 
\ biography is turned npside down. Richard the Third ceases 
\ to be crook-backed; Henry the Eighth Is no longer a sen- 
^ sualist and tyrant; Benedict Arnold is a martyr to political 
s persecution. The last attempt to revoke the deliberate 
\ judgment of history, is furnished by the volume before us, 
J; in which Mr. Parton labors to show, that Aaron Burr, nofc- 
\ withstanding the verdict of ilia cotemporaries, was both a 
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statesman and a man of honor. But It will not do. If erer 
a im n deferred the execration in which he was held, it was 
Aaron Bnrr. Even his life-long associate and first biogra¬ 
pher, Matthew Davis, did not dare to protest against the 
righteousness of the public opinion, which pronounced Burr 
to be selfish, cold-hearted, treacherous and unscrupulous, 
alike in private and in public life. To make a hero of such 
a man is to fall down and worship a fetish. Mr. Parton 
exaggerates even Burr’s intellect, which was analytical, not 
constructive, cunning, not profound, and consequently only 
second class. Burr's maxim, that “the law was whatever 
was confidently asserted and plausibly maintained," reveals 
the sort of man he was. He had no faith in either public or 
private virtue. He was a skeptic as to all things noble and 
true. He thought nothing of desolating an entire household, 
provided he could gratify his passions or his vanity. That 
Burr deserved his disgrace must be the verdict of every 
honest-minded student of our history. He succeeded, as a 
politician, for awhile, by unscrupulous intrigue: he failed, at 
last, because the people found him out. The misery and 
deeolation of his closing years, contrasted with the brilliancy 
of his mid-career, tarnishes a melancholy but useful warn¬ 
ing, that, even in this World, perverted abilities and the pur¬ 
suit of selfish gratification, often bring avenging furies to 
haunt the bed-side. There is hardly, in history, a more 
unhappy old age than that of Burr; and there is hardly 
one apparently more deserved. 

The Quaker Soldier. A Story of the Revolution. 1 roi., 12 
mo. PhUada: T. B. Peterson d Brothers .—It is rarely that 
a historical fiction of such merit mokes its appearance. The 
author does not give his name, but he is evidently a scholar, 
a man of ability, and a historical student of the firat class. 
The action of the tale commences with the entry of the 
British into Philadelphia, and closes with their departure; 
and we have in this interval, a series of brilliant pictures of 
the times, such as no preceding novelist has surpassed. The 
•vents leading to the battle of Germantown, and the battle 
itself sire narrated with a fidelity which proves the author 
to be familiar with every foot of the ground, as well as 
acquainted with many authentic traditions never before in 
print. The book, indeed, is full of local color. The Penn¬ 
sylvania Dutchman, for the first time in literature, is accu¬ 
rately and graphically drawn. Nor is the Philadelphia 
Quaker less skillfully delineated, for the novelist has caught, 
not only the formal dialect of the sect, but the style, if we 
may ao call it, in which genuine, old-fashioned Quakers 
talked. This is high praise we know; but it is deserved. 
There is a good deal of humor in the work; in fact; the 
author succeeds in this line better than in pathos. We think 
the dramatic portion of the fiction superior to the narrative. 
In some ports of the plot there is a little exaggeration; but on 
the whole, the novel is one of real merit, and will be appre¬ 
ciated by readers precisely in proportion to their intelligence 
and culture. 

Biography of Elisha Kent Kane. By William Elder. 1 
voL, 8 vo. PhUada: Childs d Peterson .—In mechanical 
execution this volume is quite equal to the “Arctic Explora¬ 
tions," which, as tens of thousands know, were as elegant of 
their kind as it was possible to make them. The literary 
part of the undertaking has been executed by a gentleman 
whose conscientiousness in such matters is not less prover¬ 
bial than his singular ability. Wo cannot, indeed, praise this 
biography too highly. It is faithful os to facts, comprehen¬ 
sively arranged, felicitous in style, and gives, what few 
biographies do, a vivid, life-like idea of its hero. Dr. Kane 
must really have been one “of whom the world was not 
worthy,” for Mr. Elder says, in a pithy preface, “I have not 
been obliged to suppress a letter or a line for the sake of his 
fame." Several eugravings embellish the volume. A. Ban¬ 
croft, No. <J02 Arch street, is the Philadelphia agent for the 
publishers. 


The Pxtical Works of James RussdL LototU. 2 veils. Bos¬ 
ton: Ticknor d Fields .—In two “blue and gold" volumes, 
exactly the size for a lady's boudoir, we have the poems of 
J. R. Lowell, one of the few poets, by-the-by, who looks like 
wbat he is. His portrait, which adorns the first volume, is 
exceedingly good, though the face has a more serious cast 
than it wore a few years ago. But life, with him, as with all 
of us, has proved itself “earnest even to tears:” and Up, 
brow, mouth and eyee all show it, at least with those who 
think and feel. His few best pieces really approach to the 
beet in the language. We have always considered him, how¬ 
ever, capable of doing more than he has yet done. His 
prose as well as poetry leaves on the mind the same impres¬ 
sion in this respect that Coleridge's did. His collected works 
Increase our old opinion of his affluence and variety. Even 
where he forgets the poet and becomes the politician, he can¬ 
not get rid of his genius, but charms friends and foes alike, 
at least among liberal, many-sided men. It Is a great loss 
to American literature that he does not devote himself more 
exclusively to the vocation for which he was born. If he 
worked half as hard as Longfellow, what might he not be? 

The Abbott. By the author of Waverley. 2 vols. Boston: 
Ticknor d Fields. — We have here the twenty-first and 
twenty-second volumes of the already famous “Household 
Edition" of Scott’s novels. We hear, with pleasure, that the 
series is having a large sale. Certainly, so elegant an edi¬ 
tion, at any price, has never been printed in America. 


PARLOR GAMES. 

The Trade.—O ne of the party most be selected to open 
the game, who does so by saying:—“I have apprenticed my 
son to, (naming some trade,) and the first thing he made (or 
used) was (mentioning the initial letters of the article.) 

Whoever first discovers the article alluded to takes the 
next turn. We will suppose a number of persons are play¬ 
ing, and the one agreed upon begins with: “I apprenticed 
my son to a cabinet-maker, and the first thing ho made wee 
an “ A. C." 

“ Arm-chair,” exclaims a player, and this being correct, it 
becomes his turn, and he says, 

“I apprenticed my son to a dry-goods store, and the first 
thing he Bold was a piece of P. M.” 

“ Paper muslin.” 

“No, try again.” 

“Was it printed muslin?” 

“No, you are not right yet.” 

“ P. M. I can’t think of anything else beginning with P. M.” 

“Will all of you give it .up?” 

“Yes, is the general cry.” 

“It was pink merino. Now It is my turn again, as you 
did not gues3 it. I apprenticed my son to a grocer, and the 
first thing he sold was a B. of C.” 

“Box of candles,” some one says; who without delay con¬ 
tinues, 

“ I apprenticed my son to a hardware man, and the first 
thing he sold was a B. S.” 

“ Blower stand.” 

“Well, I apprenticed my son to a confectioner, and the 
first thing he made was C. C.” 

“Cocoanut cakes.” 

“No! Guess again.” 

“It must be cream candy, then.” 

“Yes, that is right.” 

“I apprenticed my daughter to a dress-maker, and the 
first thing she made was a B. S. B.” 

“Black silk basque,” says another, and so the game goes 
on, tho questions and answers passing rapidly from one to 
another. It affords a variety, sometimes, to give out the 
initial letters of any article that is in the room whert the 
parties are playing. 
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252 COLORS IN DRESS. — ORIGINAL CAKE RECEIPTS 


Beast Rhyme. —This guns should not be attempted by < is not as favorable to complexions that are more red than 
very young players, as it would most likely prove tedious to !> rosy; nor to those that liave a tint of orange mixed with 
many of them; but to those who are fond of exercising their \ brown, because the red they add to this tint will be of a 
ingenuity, it will prove very amusing. Two, four, or more brick-red hue. In the latter case a dark green will be less 
words are written on paper and given to each player; the £ objectionable than a delicate green. 

words must be such as would rhyme together ; thus, suppose | Yellow imparts violet to a fair skin, and in this view it is 
the party have chosen “ near, clear, dell, bell,” all endeavor \ less favorable than the delicate green, 
to make a complete vorse, of which the words given shall ^ To those skins which aro more yellow than orange it im- 
compose the rhyme. s parts white; but this combination is very dull and heavy for 

When all are ready, the papers must be thrown in a heap, * a fair complexion, 
and road aloud, and those who have not succeeded must be ^ When the skin is tinted more with orange than yellow, 
fined, the fine being the recital of a piece of poetry. One of s we can make it rosy by neutralizing the yellow. It pro* 


COLORS IN DRESS. 


the papers might read thus: ^ duces this effect upon the black-haired type, and it is thus 

A gentle brook was murmuring near, s iJiat ** SU * L * brunettes. 

Afar n. beard the tinkling bell, } Violet, the complementary of yellow, produce, contrary 

And peaceful sephyr* pure and clear. $ «***»! “■<« u im l“ rl3 *>“• greenish-yellow to tor corn- 

Uefreehed ua in that shady dell. s plexions. It augment, the yellow tiut of yellow and orange 

J; skins. The little blue thore may be iu a complexion it 
Another wonld be quite different: J muke e green violet. Thu, then, ie ene of the least favorabl. 

Fairies in the distant dell, ^ colors to the skin, at least when it is not sufficiently deep 

As they drink the waters clear, £ to whiten the skin by contrast of tone. 

From the yellow cowslip bell, Blue imparts orange, which combines favorably with 

What have they to heed or fear? s white, and the light flesh tints of fair complexions, which 

___ s have already a more or less determined tint of this color. 

s Blue is thus suitable to most blondes, and in this case justi- 
COLORS IN DRESS. \ fies its reputation. 

Or the Color, or tbe (In. a.vb HEAD-natoa-Th. colon, 11 *“> “ ot " uil brunette* rince they have already too 
which are usually coiuidered a. aeeorting beet with light or i mucb °f orange. 

btack hair, an, precisely thou, which produce great con- $ 0nA!,o,! U *•» brilliant to be elegant; It moke, fair com- 

trasU; time, eky-blue, known to accord well with blonde* i. $ W “ B . wl,iU ' u “ «><*> w bich have an orange tin* and 

the color (fiat approaches the nearest to the complementary , 8 iveB a green hue to thoee o a yel ow t nt. 
of orange, which is the basis of the tint of their hair and LoamELSSS White, such as cambric muslin aswrt. wen 
complexions. Two colors, long esteemed to accord favorably 5 witU * fre “b complexion, of which It relieve, the rose color; 

... .. . . . . . , 5 but it is unsuitable to complexions which have a disagree- 

with black hair—yellow, and rod more or less orange—con- < ... , „ , . T' 

x . ..I ... -ne „ . > able tint, becanso white always exalts all colors by raising 

trast in the same manner with them. Yellow and orange- $ ’ . , , ^ . . 

red, contrasting by color and brUliancy with black, and their tone; consequently it is unsuiUble to hose skins 
their complementaries, violet and bine-green, In mixing with ^ w t ont t is sagroeab e nt, yerj near y app 

the tint of the hair, are far from producing a bod result. $ _ 

_ _ $ Veut LionT WniTE draper es, such as muslin or lace, 

Op ms Colors op the Complexion and the contiguous < ‘ 2. . .. _, 

_ ... . \ appear more grey than white. Wo must thns regard every 

Draperv.—T he juxtaposition of drapery with the different > 1H , , , „ .. . . . . ... 

_ , - . , «■ *. .«*•. v.ff $ white drapery which allows the light to pass through its 

flesh tints of women offer to portrait painters a host of re- 5 ^ 

, .a j- av si , . s interstices, and which is only apparent to the eyes by the 

marks, which are all the results of the principles already < . t , . J . ... *.. . . 

. ., T* ... s surface opposed to that which receives incident light. 

laid down. W e shall state the most general: thus— i 1 ' ... , .. , r .. ._... 

_ _ ... a a , , a i Black draperies, by lowering the tone of the colors with 

Rose*Red cannot be put in contrast with even the rosiest > 1 ^ J 

, , . . a i , a, • > which they are in juxtaposition, whiten the skin; but if the 

complexions without causing them to lose some of their i w J H 4 . .. 

freshness. Uose-red, maroon, and light crimson have the \ Vermillion, or rosy parts, are somewhat distant fW>m the 
serious disadvantage of rendering the complexion more or ^ drapery, it w ill follow t at, n t oug °^ en< n ° n ^’ 
less green. This is showu in the following experiment:— s appear relatively to the white parts o ten n cont O uon* 
Place two sheets of paper of either of the above colors be- <; to 8ame drapery, redder an no cont guons a 
side two sheets ot flesh<oIored paper, when it will be seen > black. 

how much they are mutually iplurcd, the lighter becoming S The HrAn-naEss ix relatoh to thn ni.OKn, atswhich 
greenish, and the darker rather of a violet hne. By sulwti- i " MAT K * rl - rcT vros TRR f ' K,N — Thc < ' ff< ‘ ct °[ ro,or ^ ^ 
tilting light green for the red, we .hail And them mutually ! »«• ™ ‘be complexion can now be readily understood; and 
heightened and improved. The height of tone of the green 5 wh <-‘hcr it ie true, as I. generally believed that a roee^ool- 
Influence, the result: a v.ry deep green, acting by contrsst OT «I bonnet give- a rose tint to the skin, wh le a green bon- 
of tone, so enfeeble, the complexion, that the .light .on-« »«» * ivc »^» S"*" tint 10 “■ ln ^consequence of the colored ray. 
tracts of its color, will be Inappreciable; a deep red, by con- $ w hich each of them reflect, upon it, it Is no longer a que* 
trast of analogy, blanches the complexion. It is necessary, J tion abo "‘ *b«« besd^lreiwe. which, being tin. small or too 
then, to separate the row (tom the skin. In some manner; s »«b thrown back to give rise to these reflections, ran only 

and the simplest manner of doing thta, is to edge the d™. 5 «*««»» ‘b» “ ntrM ‘- “ 1 b*™ " ,d 

peries with a border of tulle, which produce, the effect of { of the juxtaposition of coion-d oliject. with the hair 

grey by the mixture of white threads, which reflect light, s 411 B bln. 
and the interstices, which absorb it; there is also a mixture ^ 

of light and shade, which recalls the effect of grey, like the!; __ 

effect of a casement-window viewed at a great distance, s ORIGINAL CAKE REChTPTi . 

Dark red is less objectionable for certain complexions than s White Cup Cake,— Measure one large, cupful of sour cream, 

:^se-red, because, being higher than the latter, it tends to $ one cupful of butter, two cupfuls of sugar, and four cupfuls 
impart whltenpus to them In consequence of contrast of tone. ^ of flour. Stir the butter and sugar together till they bo* 
Delicate Orken is, on the contrary, favorable to all fair come quite light, then, alternately, by degrees add the cream 
complexions which are deficient in rose, and which may ^ with half the quantity of flour. Boat live eggs as light as 
havo more imparted to them wiUiout disadvantage. But it s . possible, and stir them in, alternately, with the remainder 


all the results or the principles already £ ’ , , , * ** ... . . 

ill state the most general: thus- 8ul fnw °PP os,!d . t0 ‘ ba ‘ »h.eh receives incident light. 

be pot In contrast with even the rosiest BlACK dra ' ,cnc8 ’ b >' lowor,n 8 th ' ‘ on ‘• of 
lit eauHine them to lose some of their 1 wl »Icli they are in jnxlaposltion, whiten the skin; but if the 
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ART RB0REATI0N8. — TABLE RBOBIPTS. 


of the floor. Add* grated nutmeg. a teaspoonful of cinna- 7 
non, with some essence of lemon, just enough to make It $ 
taste pleasantly. Stir in a small teaspoonful of salsa ratus in > 
a little vinegar. Beat the batter op well, and bake the cake ^ 
about twenty minutes in a moderate oven. \ 

Fruit Cake. —One pound of flour, one pound of sugar, one \ 
pound of butter, eight eggs, one quarter of a pound of < 
blanched almonds, half a pound of citron, one pound and a J 
half of raisins, one pound and a half of currants, half mi \ 
ounce of mace, a quarter of an ounce of nutmeg, the rinds } 
of three lemons, and one gill of brandy. Beat the butter | 
very light, and mix it with the sugar; then add the yolks < 
of the eggs, and the whites, well beaten; then put In the j 
spices, brandy, and fruit, beating all the while until you < 
have mixed in all the fruit; after this, add the flour, and 
beat the batter very little after it is in. 

Ajnk*. —Rub a pound of fresh butter Into two pounds of j 
flour, and mix in a pound of powdered white sugar, a nut- i 
meg, * tablespoouful of cinnamon, and four tablespoonfrils j 
of caraway seeds. Add a wineglass of rose-water, and mix 
the whole with sufficient cold water to make it a stiff dough. 
Roll it out one-quarter of an inch in thickness, cut it into 
round esdees, and bake it in a quick oven. 

B eU m o nt Cake. —The ingredients are one pound and a half 
of floor, one pound two ounces of sugar, nine ounces of 
butter, one teaspoonfui of cream-tartar, mixed with the 
flour; one pint of soar milk, eight eggs, half a teaspoonful 
of soda dissolved in a portion of the milk; and last of all add 
a teaspoonful of essence of lemon. 

Woodbury Cake. —Ingredients requisite for this cake are 
one pint of flour, two eggs, one cupftil of sugar, a piece of 
batter the sixe of an ordinary egg, one cupftl of soar milk, 
two teaspoonfuls of cream-tartar rubbed into the flenr, one 
taaspoonfbl of soda dissolved in milk; flavor the cake as you 
prefer it. 

Macaronies. —To one pound of shelled almonds, odd the 
whites of eixtoen eggs; pound them fine In a mortar, then 
add two pounds of loaf sugar. Drop the cakes on clean 
white paper, and bake them in a cool oven. 

Lemon Cake. —The Ingredients are: four eggs; a teacupfnl 
*f half lard and half butter; one pint of molasses; a teacup- 
fal of sugar; two teaspoonfuls of salceratus; a teacupfnl of 
soar cream; the whole to be mixed together until it assumes 
the consistency of pound-cake batter. Season the cake with 
lemon according to your taste. 

French Cake. —Take five tumblerfuls of sifted flour, three 
of white sugar, one of butter, one of cream, and three eggs, 
beaten very light; add a teaspoonfui of potash dissolved in 
as much warm water os will cover it. Add spices according 
to your liking; mix all the Ingredients together, and bake 
the cake in a moderate oven. 


ART RECREATIONS. 

The Best Pictures Expxssblt vox Grecian aim Antique 
P&nmxo,—Published by J. E. Tilton, Salem, Blass. Direc¬ 
tions to our new style of antique pointing on glass, Oriental 
painting, Grecian painting, and Potichomanio, furnished, full 
and complete, on receipt of one dollar, with directions for 
varnish, Ac. Purchasers of our goods to the amount of five 
dollars, will bo entitled to directions free. Persons ordering 
directions for one dollar, and after buying the materials to the 
above amount, may deduct the one dollar paid for directions. 

Hiawatha’s Wooing. —From Longfellow’s late Indian Le¬ 
gend. Size of plate, fourteen by eighteen inches. Price, one 
dollar and fifty cents. With full directions for painting. 
Colors used and how to mix. Post-paid. 

The Faxm Yabd. —Painted by J. Herring. An elegant 
engraving, new. Sixe of plate, thirteen by nineteen inches. 
Price, one dollar and fifty cents. With frill directions for 
painting. Post-paid. 


Les Orphklines. —A fine engraving from a celebrated 
French painter. Two figures, sisters. Sixe of plate, nine by 
eleven inches. Prioe, post-paid, with full directions tor 
painting, one dollar. * 

Thb Jews-Uarf Lesson. —A beautiful picture, new, painted 
by Brunet. Engraved by Groxelier. Companion to M The 
Little Bird.” Sixe of plate, eight and a half by ten and a 
half inches. Price, post-paid, with directions for pointing, 
sixty cents. 

The Little Bird. —A beautiful picture, new, painted by 
Brunet. Engraved by Groxelier. Companion to “Jews-horp 
Lesson.” Sixe of plate, eight and a half by ten and a half 
Inches. Price, poet-paid, with directions, sixty cents. 

Two Copies pox Oriental Painting. —In imitation of laid 
India work. They are new and beautiful designs for tables 
and folios. One is a handsome wreath, with fountain, birds, 
kc. The other is an elegant vase of flowers, with birds*- 
nests, birds, butterflies, Ac. Price, fifty cents each, or eighty 
cents for the pair, nicely done up on a roller, and poet-paid. 

Thirty Varieties op Small Mezzotints. —Suitable for 
trial, for Grecian and Antique painting. Price, thirteen 
cents each, or one dollar and twenty cents per dozen, post¬ 
paid. 

All engravtngs from any publisher sent free of postage, on 
receipt of price. The boat copies selected with care. Cir¬ 
culars of information, price of artists’ goods, frames, Ac., sent 
on application, enclosing one stamp for return postage. 
Other new engravings are to be soon published, of which 
notice will be given to our customers. Address, 

J. E. TILTON, Publisher, 

No. 188 Essex Street, Salem, Mass. 

And dsaler, wholesale and retail, in every description of 
Artists’ goods. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE TABLE. 

To Dress Spinach in the Ft'ench Way .—Pick the spinach 
leaf by leaf from the stems, and wash it in spring wator, 
changing it several times; then shaky it in a dry cloth. 
Throw it into sufficient well-salted boiling water to allow it 
to float freely, and keep it pressed down with a skimmer, 
that it may be equally done. When quite young, it will be 
tender in ten minutes. Drain it thoroughly, and when It is 
cool, form it into balls, and press the moisture from it. 
Next, chop it flne upon a trencher; put two ounces (for a 
large dish) of butter Into a saucepan, lay the spinach on it, 
and keep it stirred over a gentle Are until dry; dredge in a 
spoonful of flour, and turn the spinach as it is added; pour 
to it gradually a few spoonfuls of veal gravy. Stew the 
whole briskly until the gravy is absorbed. 

Melted Butter ,—Put two ounces of butter In a stew-pan 
bolding about a quart, and two ounces of flour, half a toa- 
spoonful of salt, a quarter one of pepper; mix together with 
a spoon till forming a thick paste; add a pint of cold water; 
place all on a Are; stir continually; take the pan off tho flro 
when It simmers; add another of fresh butter to it; stir tiM 
melted; It is then ready for use. A little grated nntmeg and 
a drop of vinegar is an Improvement. This sauce being the 
base of so many others, requires attention in making, and 
as flour will sometimes be stronger than at others, and liktdy 
to make it too thin or too thick, take for a rule that the pro¬ 
per thickness when doue ought to form a transparent coat¬ 
ing over the back of the spoon. 

ibt-l'ie .—Make paste with suet chopped flne. ent the paste 
in strips, arrange at bottom of a pie-dish; put a layer of fowl, 
(nicely carved and seasoned,) then a layer of potatoes, pared 
and cut in hnlves, then another layer of pude, another of 
fowl, and another of potatoes; last of all, at the top. a layer 
of paste, (this should be alwnys arranged in stiips crass- 
ways,) add a teacupfnl of water, and let it come to the boil 
once, and be put to simmer gently for an hour and a half 
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CONTRIBUTED AND MEDICAL RECEIPTS. 


Stewed Oyster* on Ibast.— Open a dozen of oysters, put $ Com Waffle*.— To throe egg* well beaten add a quart of 
them in a small stew-pan, add to them two grain* of black ^ milk. Thicken to a batter with Indian corn meal. Put in 
pepper, a little salt, butter, cayenne, and sugar; set on the $ a lump of lanl about the size of a hen's egg. This should be 
stovfc for a few minutes ufatil set—say three or four minutes; i melted. Add a teaapoonftil of salt, and half a teaspoonfol 
haying only giren them a slight boil, put in a piece of butter J of soda dissolved in a little vinegar. Bake in waffle irons; 
as big as a walnut, which you have mixed with half a tea -1 butter while hot. 

spoonful of flour, shake the stew-pan round by the handle, ^ lot Cream.—V se two pounds of loaf sugar, to four quart* 
to melt the ooutents, put it back on the Are just to simmer, !| of cream. Flavor with a vanilla bean boiled in sweet milk, 
and serve on toast. A drop of cream is an improvement. If $ add six drops of lemon oil, or some peel. If the cream is 
not enough liquor add a drop of milk. J good, it will make seven quarts of cream, if well beaten. 

Neva S alad, Tartar Ihahion. —Prepare your salad, well ? Use two quarts of salt in an eight quart freezer, 
w ashe d and dried; (cabbage or com lettuce are preferable;) \ To Hake Hop Yeast.— Take half a gallon of water, and 
boil four onions; when cold cut in thick slices; cut also four < throw in a handful of hops; boil it down to a quart. Strain 
pickled cucumbers in slices; put a layer of the salad at the \ it—thicken it with flour as thick as batter. Put in two 
bottom, then a bed of cucumber and onion, and another of \ tablespoonfuls of old yeast Set it away in bottlee for use. 
salad, at the top; have two mild salt herrings, ready broiled, s It should be kept in a cool place in summer, 
with all the bones extracted; cut it in small, square pieces, $ Fried Potatoes.— Boil your potatoes until done, peel and 
season with salt popper, vinegar, and oil, in proportion, s mash them fine. Make them ont into cakes like bisenit; 
tossing all well together, as this plan is preferable to using <; spread some flour over them, and fry them brown in lard, 
a spoon and fork. \ Gravy left from ham, or some roast meat is very good to 

Rarebit a la Soyer. —Cut half a pound of rich cheese in fry them in. 
small pieces, put in a stew-pan half pound of butter with a !; Nice Muffins.—To four well beaten eggs add three pints 
teaspoonful of mixed Durham mustard, a little salt half a J; of sweet milk, two tableepoonftils of melted butter, half a 
teaspoonful of pepper, one wineglass of sherry or chain- s teaspoonful of soda dissolved in vinegar, and thicken to a 
pagne; put on a slow Are, stir gently with a wooden spoon ? thick batter with flour. Bake in greased muflin rings, 
till properly melted, though not stringy, which might occur > lbtato Bread. —Boil some potatoes until thoroughly done, 
if turned too quickly; have a nice toast half an inch thick s peel and mash them fine; add to them yeast and flour, make 
done at the last minute, pour your cheese over and serve. $ it into dough and bake. Toast mode from this bread, is very 
Leaving it a few minutes in an oven is an improvement. j; superior. Sweet potato biscuits are excellent. 

Syllabubs. —Take the Juice of a large lemon, the peol pared i To Make Pan Cake* of Broken Bread. —Break up the bread 
very thin, one glass of brandy, two glasses of white wine, \ fine, and soak it ail night in sweet milk. Add eggs and floor 
and a quarter of a pound of powdered lump sugar. Put ^ to give it consistency. It makes excellent cakes, 
theee ingredients Into a pan and leave them. The next day £ 
add a pint of thick cream and the whites of two eggs; whip ^ 

th.wh.lo up well and poor It Into gib**.. The, will keep TESTED MEDICAL RECEIPTS, 

well for a day or two. If the syllabubs are not required to < 

be qolte so good a. the aboro, .obeUtote r.lstn wine for the { BaUam * UoWl.-FUl up one quart of epirlta with whit, 
brandy < Wy leaves, allowing it to stand in the sun for ten days; 

\ draw it off, and then add ono ounce of balsam Pern, and two 
-^r.r_n.-Ln.q-u~j benzoin, and allow it to stand again the same length of time, 
> pulverize the ingredients, shako the mixture occasionally 

PtlVTRIIVTlD RrrBIPTI i whilst standing. Thid balsam is useful for the euro of open 

CONTRIBUTED KEUEIPrs. ; wounds and cuts. Pour a portios of tho balsiun upon some 

Rice Bread.— To a quart of milk add four eggs well beaten. j: lint, and bind it upon the cut or wound. 

Thicken this with Indian corn meal to the consistency of a !; Cure for Fiona. —ITavo ready a piece of unslockod lime, 

common batter. Put in about a tablespoonful of melted ; the size of a bean, and a tablespoonful of soft soap, put tho 

butter. Then add two teacupfuls of bunted rice. Cold rice ; lime into a pan placed over a fire, and lay the soap on top 

that is left from dinner or supper is generally saved for this ; of the lime; let it simmer until it becomes a salve. Apply 

purpose. Add a little salt and half a teaspoonful of soda a small portion of the salve warm, three times, successively, 

dissolved in a tablespoonful of vinegar or buttermilk. Bake to the finger, allowing it to remain on, each time, fifteen 
in square tin pans greased. This is a most delightful bread, minutes; after these applications, the finger can be opened. 
Rice waffles are made in tho same way, exoept the battar is \ Cough Syrup. One ounce of liquorice ball, half an ounce 
not quite so thick. of gum arable, six tablespoonfuls of brown sugar, and one 

Ptach Doughnut*. —Make nice pastry orust shortened with $ quart of water; simmer the whole togother until the ingre- 
butter, stew the dried fruit and season with sugar, nutmeg, J dients become dissolved, then add, when cool, three cents 
and a little batter, also a little allspice. Make them out into s worth of paregoric, and the same quantity of antimonial 
shapes called turnovers, that is, put the fruit on half the \ wine. Take one teaspoonful of this mixture when the 
crust and turn tho other half over; have ready a hot kettle £ cough is troublesome. 

with about a half a pint of lard in it, put in the doughnuts, j Salve for Burns or Scald*,— Procure a teacupful of fish 
let them get brown and turn them. They should be eaten J; oil, and a lump of beeswax about the size of a large hickory- 
warm with a little butter in the inside. s nut; heat them together, and after the wax is entirely 

Relish Sauce. — Mix one ounce of each of ground block s melted, take the mixture from off the fire, and add to it 
pepper and salt, one ounce of ground allspice, and one ounce !; half a teaspoonful of cream; stir the whole well together, 
of minced shallots or onions, in one pint of walnut or to- £ and apply the remedy until the bum Is entirely cured, 
mato catsup. Let it stand two weeks. 8train and bottle \ To Cure Thrush in Chiklren^Teke two tablespoonfals 
for use. A few drops of this is sufficient to season a plate i of honey, and a lump of alum about the size of a bean, and 
of meats or vegetables. It also adds a delightful flavor to ;> stir them well together. Let tho child’s mouth be rubbed 
beef soup. s with this five or six times a day. This will cure in a few days. 

Hop Yeast Rolls. — Two spoonfuls of yeast are sufficient for ^ To Cure Chilblains.— Make a poultice of strong lye and 
a baking of rolls. Make it up with sweet milk and a lump j! flour, or wheat bran, and apply to the affected parts. It 
of butter about the size of a hen’s egg. Let it rise two hours s should remain on several hours, or until It draws out the 
and a hall * soreness and itching. 


CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 

Rice Bread .—To a quart of milk add four eggs well beaten. 
Thicken this with Indian com meal to the consistency of a 
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A Certain On for Corns. —Put in a goose quill a piece £ trimmed with a white braid, would be very appropriate for 
of lunar caustic, wet the corn and rub hard with this for a ^ the coming season. 

minute or so. This will certainly cure the most stubborn ^ Pm. n. — Caps op Tulle, trimmed with lace and rows of 
corn. It may hare to be applied several times, if one ap* ? black velvet. The same pelerine fnay be made in muslin 
plication does not remove. Care should be taken not to lot \ and trimmed with rows of colored ribbon, 
the caustic spread too much on the skin around the corn. c Under-Sleeve op Tulle oa Muslin, trimmed with narrow 
Remedy for Whooping Qmgh .—Give a little ippecac. at \ black velvet or colored ribbon. Beneath the puff there Is a 
night on going to bed, just enough to nauseate the stomach, s frill. If the sleeve consists of tulle, this frill should be 
and occasionally through the day when the cough is very < formed of lace; but if composed of muslin, the frill should 
hard. A dose of oil should also be given occasionally to £ be of needlework. 

keep the bowels right. Borne alum beat up fine and die- < General Remarks. —Skirts remain as fall and as long as 
solved in honey, Is sometimes an advantage. ij ever, but we are glad to say that there is a slight diminution 

To Core Inflammatory Rheumatism. —We knew a violent \ in the hoops worn under them. There is even a hint that 
case cured, miter every other remedy had failed, in the first s Dame Fashion has taken the shortening of the skirt under 
stage of the di n * — , by an old-fiuihionod com sweat. Boil $ consideration. If so, we may hope to be able to see the tip 
tbs ears of corn, and while hot, lay them around the patient, £ of a boot or a tiny slipper in a few months. Double skirts, 
covering him up with blankets. Care should he taken that \ skirts with side-trimmings and flounces, are all worn. In 
he does not cold in cooling off. \ fact, flounces will probably retain their popularity for a long 

Precipitate Salve for Ringworms and Sorts of Long Stand- \ while, particularly for thin materials or plain silks, for as 
Mg.—One ounce of Yenloe turpentine, half an ounoe of pro-1 they eost more, they will not so soon become common as 
dpitato, fresh butter the si so of an ordinary hen’s egg, with- | skirts with side-trimmings. All bodies are ramie high, ex- 
out aalt; rub the turpentine and precipitate together, and s cept for evening dresses. The Raphael body, that is, those 
then work in the batter. This salve can be used as soon as g cat square across the bust, and nearly high on the shoulders 
It to made. > and bock, are becoming popular. These are without a 

Linimmt for Sore Throats, or Neuralgic A flections. — $ basque. Basques are still very much worn. If a body is 
Equal parts of sweet oil, spirits of hartshorn, turpentine and $ made without a basque, the waist is pointed instead of 
camphor. It can be made an anodyne, by adding a little \ round. Some are entirely plain, and some aro made with 
lynAtnnm | braces and berthes. In fact, fashion tolerates all caprices, 

Gargle for Sore Throat. —The ingredients consist of one ? at present; either a profusion of ornament, or the greatest 
teaapoonfnl of cayenne pepper, one tablespoonful of salt, s simplicity. Some of our most stylWh ladies adopt the latter, 
one pint of water, and two tablespoonfuls of vinegar. Mix < thus separating themselves from their over-dressed sisters 
together, and bottle cold. { with a mock humility. 

Another Good Gargle. — {First Rate )—Half a teacupful of S Sleeves are made in all manner of ways. Some are 
hope, one pint of vinegar, and a half a pint of water. Add < straight and wide and open to the shoulder, and are arranged 
some sugar and saltpetre, and boil the whole well together. > so that they can be closed to the bend of the arm if required; 
Use the above either for steaming or gargling. s some are lift square at the bottom, others have the corners 

To Draw Out Thoms and Splinters .—Make a plaster of < rounded: the pagoda sleeve retains Its favor, but is !m- 

tnrpentlne and tallow, spread on a piece of leather and > mensely wide at the bottom. Others again aro wide at 

apply it to the wounds. A piece of bacon rind is also goo 1. s bottom, in the funnel shape, open up to the bend of the 

Paregoric .—Take one dram of gum opium, one dram of < arm; and laced across or not. Others again are made with 

benzoin, one scruple of camphor, twenty-five drops of anise > two or throe plnin flounces out slantwiso of the stuff. Some 
seed oil, and one pint of spirits; mix together. f have both puffs and flounces. Wo have seen a few close 

To Curt the Sting of a Wasp, or Bee, or any Insect .— ? sleeves plaited at top and bottom with a deep band; others 
Apply immediately spirits of turpentine, this will cure In- > with a narrow band. The plaits are often fastened down by 
■taxxtly. Hartshorn is also good; so is salt and water. < buttons or tassels. There are sleeves with five puffs and a 

t band at bottom. The plaitod sleeves are exceedingly wide. 
\ Sometimes the top is plain, with a jockey added; and the 
\ large sleeve is cither plaited or gathered at the bottom of 
FASHIONS FOR MARCH. the plain part. 

Fto. l— Dinner Dress or Blue 8n.K, with two Skirts.-— I Bonnets have changed but little in Bhape as yet. The 
Tb© upper one is trimmed around the bottom with a row of < capes still remuin deep. From the profusion of ornaments, 
black lace, and ornamented at the sides with puffings nf silk, ^ hitherto employed on bonnets, it is probable that they will 
confined by Mask velvet bands and jet tassels. The corsage s be made plainer for a change, during the coming season, 
is high, trimmed with wide braces and bands of velvet. Very < In place of the number of feathers which have been so 
wide pagoda sleeves ornamented li£e the skirt. > popular, one long, drooping one seems to be gaining favor. 

Fie. —A Dinner Dress or Grey Silk. —The skirt is £ Mantillas are cut with a largo sweep or fulness in order 
trimmed with three flounces woven in gold-colored brocaded s to accommodate the wide skirts. Shawls are becoming very 
stripes. The body is made with a basque, trimmed with a £ popular, and deservedly ho. 

flounce like the skirt, and with a wide berthe to correspond. Head-Dresses are in great variety. The most novel ono 
The sleeves aro composed of three deep ruffles. N e which has yet appeared consists of a crown or caul of ceru- 

Fio. m.—As Evening Dress with Two Skirts op Thin ^ lean blue velvet, which is worn over the plaits of hair at the 
White Muslin. —The upper skirt is finished with a wide ^ bark of the head. It is richly embroidered with gold, on 
hem, and ornamented at the sides with bows of black velvet ono side there is a twist of blue feathers, ono waving graco- 
ribbou. The body is low, and the sleeves are quite full and ^ fully over the neck. Auother coiffure of the same style as 
confined by a band a little below the elbow. The cape is of ^ the one just mentioned, is composed of red velvet. This ono 
spotted tolle, with a bow of black velvot and long ends in $ is not embroidered, but is covered with blonde lace. 0n« of 
front. Head-dross of black velvet. £ the new coiffures consists of a gold plait, encircling the head 

Fig. it. — Fichu op White Tulle, with a tulle pnfflng con- ^ and having blonde lappets, 
fined by straps of pink ribbon. ^ The Fan frequently used in foil evening costume is of the 

Fig. v.—Basque op Black Silk with a Berthe. —This $ same color as the dress. Fans are now made of silk of every 
basque is trimmed with rows of rich black braid. A basque s hue, spangled with stool, silver, or gold. The sticks are 
of this description made of white pique or Marseilles, and v usually fonnod of 6andal-wood, ebony, mother-o’-pearl, Ac.; 
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but some fan* of a superior kind have sticks of fold or Tory > velvet, ornamented op the front and on the sleeves with 
richly carved ivory. < gimp and buttons. Trousers of grey cashmere, trimmed up 

Hair, Or laments are very fashionable. A unique sped- < the sides with figured braid. Collar of white cambric, fast- 
men of hair-working has been produced in Paris. A spray s ened in front of the throat by a cotton cord and ti s e al s, 
of orange blossoms to be worn by the bride at an approach- < White cambric under-sleeves. 

ing wedding, is composed of a beautifully flue tissue formed 5 Via. iv.— Youth between Twelve Ann Fourteen. —Frock 

s coat of dark brown cloth. Grey trousers and white waist- 
| coat. Neck-tie of green poult <U wit, 

\ Fig. v.— Little Girl or Five Years or Aoe.—D rees of 
| pink silk with two skirts, each edged with a quilling of the 
s silk composlng tho dress. The corsage is without a basque 
Fio. I.— The Youno Ladt seated at the piano wears s skirt > at the waist, but has a berth© pointed at the back and in 
of plain violet-color poplin. The basquine, which is of the $ front. The sleeves are of the bell shape, and are gathered 
same material, Is edged with a trimming of violet moire- £ up in front of the arm by a bow of ribbon. Both berth© and 
antique, covered with crossings of block velvet. The hair $ sleeves are edged with the same trimming as that which 
is turned back from the forehead, and passed over a roll of \ edges the skirts. Chemisette and undersleeves of worked 
black velvet; the hair forming full pulls at each side. The $ muslin. Mittens of black net. Grey boots, 
back hair is confined in a net of black chenille. Collar and $ Fio. vi.— Babt between Two and Three Years Old.— 
sleeves of worked cambric muslin. Boots of violet-color ^ Frock of white jaconet muslin with a tablier front of needle- 
cashmere, tipped with black. This dress is suitablo for a work. The corsage, which has a basquine, is ornamented 
young lady about thirteen years of age. \ with needlework in a pattern corresponding with that of the 

Fio. u.— The Little Girl turning over the leaves of the < front of the dress. The nock is partially covered by a small 
music-book, eight years of age. Dress is of grey striped < pelerine, the ends of which are crossed in front, and the 
•ilk; the stripes running horizontally, and in shades of light 5 whole is ornamented with rich and elaborate needlework, 
and dark grey. The skirt of the dress has three flounces, s Hat of white beaver, trimmed with white ribbon and a long 
each edged with a row of blue velvet. The corsage is half < white feather. 

high, and has a bertho, round at the back, but crossing in J; Fio. vu.— Girl about Six Years Old. —Dress of green mad 
front of the bosom, and the ends brought round the waist jt white chequered silk; the skirt quite plain. The corsage has 
and linked together behind, in the style of a sash. The | a basque, trimmed with tassel fringe and gimp. Ths sleeves 
berthe and ends are edged all round with blue velvet. The > are of the bell form, with a small puff on the shoulder. Oal- 
•lceves, formed of one puff and a frill, are also edged with > lar and under-sleeves of worked muslin. The hair is confined 
b\ne velvet. The chemisette and under-sleeves are of plaited < by a band and bow of black velvet. 

nansouk. Short trousers of cambric muslin, edged with a f Fio. vm.—Box or Fiva or Six Years or Age. —Skirt and 
border of needlework. Boots of blue cashmere. The hair > basquine of plain dark-blue velvet, without trim mi ug of any 
is plaited, and the plait is passed across the upper part of the < kind. Collar of worked cambric. Trousers edged with alter- 
head; the ends being fastened by bows of blue velvet ribbon. > nate rows of tucks and needlework insertion. Boots of 
Fio. m.—Box about Kioht Years or Age. —Tunic of black { brown cashmere. 


of hair of so pale a shade as to be almost white. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


PUBLISHER’S CORNER. 


Tna Voice or the Public. —The press and public unite in 
declaring that “ Peterson” is better for 1858 than ever. The 
Cattaraugus (N. Y.) Freeman says:—“It leads iu all the im¬ 
provements that pertain to a first-class Magazine, and spares 
no expense to make itself, as it has already done, the best 
and cheapest Magazine extant.” The Miami (Ohio) Visitor 
•aysPeterson opens the new year more brilliantly than 
we have ever seen before.” Tho True American says:—“It 
Is unsurpassable in the richness and beauty of engravings 
and fhshion-plates. The original stories are all of the best, 
and everything about the book is stamped with elegance.” 
The Amenia (N. Y.) Times says:—“This monthly has been 
Improved in appearance and in substance, until it ranks the 
first of the popular illustrated Magazines of the day. The 
other illustrations are appropriate and well executed. One 
of the charming features of Peterson’s is the variety of short 
stories which it invariably contains.” Tho Western Reserve . 
Chronicle says:—“There is an air of freshness about it which \ 
Is always indicative of originality: and the fashion-plates and 
patterns are always good.” We take these, at random, from ^ 
a basket-full of similar notices. Do they not fnlly vindicate ^ 
your preference, fair reader, for Peterson’s Magazine? s 

How to Remit. —In remitting, write legibly, at the top of ^ 
your letter, the names of your post-office, county and state, \ 
Bills, current in the sul>*criber’s neighborhood, taken at ^ 
par; but Pennsylvania, New York or New England bills $ 
preferred. If the sum is large, buy a draft, if possible, on % 
Philadelphia or New York, dedusting the exchange. * 


Additions to Clubs. —When additions are made to ciuba» 
no additional premium is given, until sufficient names art 
forwarded to make a now club. For three t «1»scribers, at 
$1,66 each, we give a premium; for five at $1,50; or for eight 
at $1,25. Where four are added at $1,25, to a club of eight, 
we do not give a premium: there must be eight. 

“Peterson” and “Harper.”—F or $3.60 we will mid a 
^ copy of “ Peterson” and “ Harper’s Magazine,” for one year, 
s But where part of a remittance is intended for another pmb- 
| Usher, we do not take the risk of that part. 

| Postage on “Peterson.”— This, when pre-paid quartrrty, 
j> at the office of delivery, is one and a half cents a number, 
per month, or four cents and a half for the throe months: if 
not pro-paid it is double this. 

Different Post-towns for Clubs. —Subscribers, in a club, 
can have the Magazine sent wherever they reside. If de¬ 
sired, it will bo sent to as many different post-offices as then 
are members of tho club. 

Premium. —When entitled to a premium, state, distinctly, 
what you prefer. Where no such statement is made we 
shall send “The Casket.” 

Old as Well as New subscribers may join dubs. We 
make no distinctions. 
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THE BASHFUL LOVER. 


BY 


ANN1B ARNOLD. 


“Stand up straight, sir; don’t come where I 
am in that shuffling way. You look like a whip¬ 
ped cur.” 

The speaker was a tall, strong-looking farmer, 
and the person he addressed was a small, deli¬ 
cate-looking boy, who was coming slowly up 
the path leading to the door of the farm-house. 
“Here,” he added, “take this rake and finish 
these beds.” 

Por a few minutes his son worked With energy 
and good-will, and then letting his rake rest 
quietly on the ground, he stood leaning against 
a tree, his eyes bent down, and his whole coun¬ 
tenance overcast 

“Idling as usual,” said a harsh voice behind 
him. “Where have you been all the afternoon?” 

“In the church-yard.” 

“You go there too much.” This was in a low, 
softened voice, and without any further remark 
the farmer turned away, and went again into the 
house. 

David Fielding was a farmer, well to do in the 
world, and one of the leading men of the little 
village of Milldale. He was of a harsh, exacting 
disposition, feared by all the boys of the village, 
and respected by the men as an upright, though 
hard man. The only person who had ever found 
the so ft spot in David Fielding’s heart was his 
gentle little wife, Mary. A few months before 
our story commences, he had laid this sunbeam 
of bis life in her grave, and his heart seemed to 
have contrai£fed and hardened with the great 
sorrow, till every one pitied his poor child, 
Harry, who was a gentle, timid boy, ill able to 
bear harsh treatment. In truth*, little Harry’s 
life Was far from being a pleasant one. From 
his mother he inherited a delicate constitution, 
and a quiet, retiring disposition, and from his 
father a vigorous intellect. Had farmer Fielding 
been an educated man, he would have made a 
name in the world, for his talents were of a 
Voi~ XXXIII.—16 


superior order; but brought up to work on a 
farm, he was entirely ignorant of book know¬ 
ledge, being only able to read, write, and keep 
his simple accounts. At ten years old, Harry, 
thanks to his mother’s care of his education, 
far outstripped his father in learning, but his 
mother’s death abruptly terminated his course 
of studies. The farmer, who had always looked 
upon the time spent over books as wasted, began 
to train Harry to farm work, and as a day’s 
labor was usually very wearying to a delicate 
frame like his, he was forced to abandon his 
first idea of reading in the evening, and with 
many weary sighs put aside his books, and tried 
to satisfy his father. Still he would often stop, 
when employed in the tiresome labor allotted to 
him, to ponder over some half-forgotten study, 
or think with weary sighs of his dear mother. 
As time passed on, the boy, finding no sympathy 
from his father, and having no other companion, 
learned to shut into his own heart all his thoughts 
and feelings, and keeping there a deep, pure 
spring of genius and warm feelings, appoared 
to others as a bashful, retiring lad, pronounced 
stupid by the neighboring farmers, and pitied 
as a broken-spirited boy by the women of the 
village. 

When Harry was but thirteen years of age he 
fell in love. The reader may smile at the pas¬ 
sion developed at so early an age, but it was a 
warm, pure love, brightening his whole dreary 
life. He was returning one morning from an 
errand to one of the farms on the outskirts of 
the village, when a sudden shower forced him 
to take shelter under a tree He was standing 
there, dreaming as usual, watching the clouds 
as they gradually broke away, when he saw a 
girl nearly his own age coming toward the same 
tree, and setting down her basket and closing 
her umbrella, take a place directly behind bin*. 
She was very pretty, Harry saw that, and he 
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longed to speak to her. He cleared his throat, $ have met young Fielding constantly. Why, 
turned toward her, and then bashfulness gaining ^ Eloise, he is the best parti in town since his 
the day, colored, and began to count the eggs in ^ uncle died and left him all his money. Ho 
her basket. His next effort was to try to touch ^ would admire your cousin’s face, I know; ho 
her hand, and pushing bis own gently along the ^ raves about rustic beauty. How can we con- 
trunk of the tree, he grasped—the umbrella. A > trive to keep her out of the way ?” 
sweet, silvery laugh from his companion served < Eloise stood up before her mother erect and 
to break the ice, and overcoming his bashful- \ beautiful. 

ness, Harry started a conversation. Very im-$ “Mother,” she said, slightly smiling, “I do 
proper, was it not, for two people to converse \ not fear the power of my cousin’s charms. Look 
freely without an introduction? So it was, how- s at me!” 

ever. It did not take long for Harry to find out \ “Dr. Fielding!” said a lovely girl, seating 
that Nellie was the only child of old Nathan \ herself beside Eloise Grant—“Dr. Fielding, I 

Grant, and that she had just returned from i> wonder if-. What is his first name, Eloise?” 

hoarding-school to preside in her father's house. \ “Harry!” 

She was a sensible girl, cheerful, and rather $ “Harry Fielding. I knew a boy once, long 
coquettish, but domestic and orderly; keeping $ years ago, whose name was Harry Fielding, 
her father's house neatly and well, and making i; Well! now for business. Eloise, I want you to 
all the boys of the village her firm friends and s tell me how I can earn my own living in this 
allies. Her father, who loved his darling fondly, ^ great city.” 

only kept her at home one little year, and then ^ “Earn your own living, Nell! Are you crazy?” 
sent her again to school to finish her education. * “No! Papa is going to marry a girl of six- 
It was taking the sunshine from poor Harry’s $ teen, next week. Don’t stop me, it is true! I 
life to part him from Nellie, but he submitted £ will not live with such a step-mother, and I told 
gracefully. A few months after Nellie left Mill- jj father that I should not come home again.” 
dale, farmer Fielding died, and in obedience to ^ “Nellie! Have you spoken to papa?” 
his last wish, Harry went to Philadelphia to seek £ “Not yet. Do not fancy,” she said, with a 
his mother’s only brother, a wealthy bachelor, $ slight smile, “that I mean to be a burden upon 
who for the love of his sister adopted the orphan, $ uncle George. No, I can sew well, and my 
and rather ashamed of his rustic manners and s needle will support me.” 
imperfect education, placed him in the best $ “It is slow starvation!” 
schools at once. We meet our hero again after $ “Then I can teach French. I have studied 
a lapse of ten years. s it thoroughly. We will talk of this to-morrow. 

“Oh, Dr. Fielding!” said a gay beauty, to a \ You must dress now, I suppose.” 
handsome, intellectual-looking man, who was $ “Yes, and you too.” 

seated beside her, “you must come to my soiree \ “No, I cannot come down! Excuse me to- 
to-morrow, and I will introduce you to the most $ night, cousin, I am fatigued. Come in when 
charming little piece of rusticity you ever saw. <; you are dressed, I want to see you.” 

My cousin is coming to visit me. Papa, you $ When Eloise left the room, Nellie, unbraiding 
know, sent me into the country last summer to $ her long, glossy hair, and slipping on a white 
restore my health, and I visited my uncle in $ wrapper, drew up a large arm-chair, and curling 
Massachusetts. There I made a fast friend of j her little figure in its large scat, began to muse, 
my cousin, who, although educated in a very ^ She was very lovely. Dark chesnut hair, falling 
good school in some little town up there, is the s in wavy masses almost to her feet, large, black 
most innocent, simple little rose-bud in the world. $ eyes, a clear complexion and regular features. 
You will comeP* ^ with a very pretty petite figure, made her almost 

“With pleasure, Miss Eloise!” < a match for her brilliant cousin. t 

“Eloise,” said her mother, after the young i; “Nellie, arc you asleep?” 
man had left the room, “why did you ask Dr. $ “No. Oh, you have come to let me see your 
Fielding to come to-morrow? I most particu- l dress. Oh, Eloise, how lovely you are!” 
larly desired to keep him from meeting your ^ Eloise, a tall, brilliant brunette, dressed in a 

cousin. I do not see why your father will in- s rich black lace, trimmed with scarlet, presented 

sist upon our inviting her here. A new dress, s quite a contrast to the little white robed figure 
or some other present, w r ould have paid her for ij standing beside her. 

any civility she showed you last summer. It J Creeping back to her chair, Nellie, listening 
was too provoking for him to send you to that i at times to the music or laughter in the rooms 
outlandish place, when at Saratoga you would : below, at last fell fast asleep. When she awoke 
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it was very late, and her throat was parched and cheeks flushed, “I have never made an undutiful 
dry with thirst. <: reply to you before, but I say # now that I loathe 

“I wonder now,” soliloquized Nellie, as she < and despise this ma^ia for intrigue and husband 
sat up in her chair—“I wonder if I could steal $ catching. I care nothing for Dr. Fielding, ex^ 
down to the water cooler in the pantry, and get ^ cept as a very good friend, but if I loved him, 
a glass of water without meeting any one ?” > I would not raise my hand to gain his love un- 

Peeping over the banisters, she saw that the t less he sought me first. We will not speak of 
supper was over, the room deserted, and she ; ; this again.” 

quickly passed down. Hardly had she gained $ Nellie was contented, but not happy in her 
the room when voices on the stairs alarmed her, £ new homo. Through the influence of her uncle 
and she ran into the pantry and hid behind the ^ and cousin, she soon had a full class of scholars 
door. I in French, and was able to feel perfectly inde- 

“A ghost, boys, a ghost!” cried a young man, $ pendent. But though her uncle and cousin were 
coming into the dining-room. “I saw it fly! s very fond of her, and tried by every means in 
Flowing hair, white shroud, all in character. ;> their power to make her home pleasant, she 
Ah! here she is!” and poor Nellie found herself $ knew that her aunt did not love her, and she 
dragged from her hiding-place, and surrounded $ felt like an intruder. She had once spoken to 
by a group of five or six young men. 5 Eloise of changing her home, but the proposal 

44 Who are you?” said one. \ met with such opposition both from Mr. Grant 

“Mrs. Grant’s new nursery-maid,” said an- \ and his daughter, that she abandoned the idea, 
other. * \ After her first meeting with Harry Fielding, her 

“Gentlemen,” said Nellie, breaking from the | aunt scrupled not to accuse her of having dressed 
first speaker, and drawing up her little figure, £ and acted a part on purposo to attract him, and 
“you will be kind enough to let me pass. I am $ she had not again seen him. Whenever he was 
a visitor here, and thought the guests had all \ in the house, some sneering remark from her 
left the house, or I should not have ventured ^ aunt, about her preference for him, jvould make 
<lown stairs.” $ her cheeks burn, and she studiously avoided 

“Surely, surely, I know that voice and face,” $ him. 
said one of the group, who had not spoken be- jj One morning she was at the house of a pupil, 
fore. 44 Who is it? Let her pass, boys! Allow $ listening to the wearying repetition of verbs 
me to see you to your door,” he continued, offer- ^ and phrases, when to her surprise Dr. Fielding 
ing her his arm. “I am sure these gentlemen $ entered the room. Nellie turned her face from 
will all join with me in apologizing for the fright | him, and continued the lesson apparently uncon- 
we have caused you.” 5; scious of his presence. He showed no intention 

“Certainly,” was the reply of all, and accept- jj of complying with her inward wish, that he 
ing the arm offered her, Nellie bowed gracefully ^ would leave the room again, but taking his 
to all, and left the room. 5; place at the piano, began to hum over some 

44 Eloise,” said her mother, the next morning, ^ opera airs, evidently waiting for the lesson to 
44 what do yon think of Nellie’s talent for acting? $ be finished Nellie’s pupil whispered, 44 It was 
I never heard of a more successful trap than she ^ Dr. Fielding come to see sister Kate, who was 
contrived last night. She knew that in full s out, and would not come in for ever so long.” 
dress in a gay party she would be eclipsed by \ % The lesson was finished, and Nellie stood be- 
you, but in that white flowing dress with her > fore the glass tying on her bonnet, 
hair falling to her feet, she made quite a sensa- j* 44 Oh, Miss Grant, if you will wait h«re one 

tion. 1 did not care much for the other gentle- $ minute, I will go up for the exercise I wrote 
men, but when Dr. Fielding came to me to $ yesterday,” and her little pupil ran away, 
inquire who that lovely girl was, I was vexed % “Miss Nellie,” said the doctor, leaving his 
enough to be short with him.” j music, and coming to her side, 44 do you think 

“Poor little Nell! I do not think there was * you treat an old friend fairly? I have actually 
any acting about it, mamma.” ^ haunted your uncle’s house to see again the fair 

“Nonsense, Eloise! Well, I am in despair; ^vision-” 

your father insists upon our keeping Nellie here, * An arch smile interrupted him. 

because her father is going to marry a chit of a$ 44 A truce to compliment,” he said. 44 Frankly, 

girl. Old simpleton! Be careful, Eloise,^don’t \ I have taken it as most unkind that you were so 
trust too much to your own beauty, let me help i; obstinately invisible whenever I have called upon 
you to catch the doctor.” ^ Miss Eloise. I am very glad to find you here 

“Mamma!” Eloise spoke rapidly, and her} to-day.” 
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THE VOICE OF WINTER. — STANZAS. 


To Mrs. Grant’s horror, Dr. Fielding came < his visits, was continually finding excuses to 
home with Nellie, the next day he drove her < leave them alone together, and finally, told her 
out, and in the evening took her out to the j mother that she wanted her advice about a new 
opera. I dress, for that her father was going to give 

Eloise, with a most astonishing indifference to \ Nellie a splendid wedding, and she had elected 
the losb of the best parti in town, encouraged * herself first bridesmaid. 


THE VOICE OF WINTER. 


BY MARIAN GUYNN. 


Oa, I oome like death through a festive throng, 
With a bier for life, and a hush for song; 

I have still'd the voice of the pouring floods, 

And the night bird's lay in the Summer woods 
Will gush no more thro’ the starry gloom, 

For I bring ye a death unto light and bloom. 

Oh, the earth was bright that tho wind blew o’er, 
And the blue waves broke on the sedgy shore, 
And the sky was soft with the Summer lights, 
And the mists were blue on the sunny heights. 
And the moss tufts deep where the waters glide, 
And the fisher’s song by the lake’s blue tide. 

I passed where the primrose open’d first, 

And the green laroh buds in the May winds burst, 
And the wild ferns grew in the sunless shade, 


And violets bloom'd In the dewy glade, 

And the air was sweet with their scented breath, 
But they heard my call and drooped in death. 

In the sky I havo hush'd each voice of glee, 

And the bark drifts loose on the stormy sea; 

For the time of flowers and song is o’er, 

And tho vesper’s chant on the sunny shore; 

For tho waves are mute on the green earth’s breast, 
And the blue streams sleep in their icy rest. 

Oh, I come with gloom to the darken’d earth, 

But the fire shines warm on the household hearth, 
And the airs of Winter sweet are grown 
With the kindly sound of each greeting tone, 

And the time of dear fire-side dreams hath oome, 
And low twilight songs for the hearth of home. 


STANZAS. 


BT M. D. WILLIAMS. 


Wrart one, on life’s rough sea, 

Whon the storm beats heavily, 

When the stars are veiled from sight, 
And the moon gives not her light; 
When the tempest wildly raves, 

God will calm the ocean waves. 

Lot His voice the winds can still, 
Trust Him, yield thou to His will. 

Toiler on the shores of Time, 

Tho’ a darksome path is thine, j 
Tho’ from childhood’s vernal hour 
Thou hast culled no thornless flower, 


Tho’ the balmy breath of Spring 
Unto thee no joy doth bring; 

Cast on God thy every care, 

He will give thee strength to bear. 

Sad one, with tho brow of care, 
God is near thee, everywhere; 

In the storm His voice I hear. 

In the gushing stroamlet clear, 

In the winds that wildly blow, 

In the zephyr soft and low; 

God is present everywhere, 

And o’er all extends His cars. 


THEY ARE GONE, 


BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


They are gone, all gone, the birds and flowers, 

That gemmed the gardens and gladdened the bowers, 
And through field and forest all leafless and lone, 
The sad winds whisper, they are gone, all gone. 

They are gone from many a once glad home, 

To the silent chambers of the tomb, 

The loving heart and the gentle tone 
Aro gone from earth, forever gone. 

There is gone from many a human heart 
Some hope that formed life’s brightest part, 


And cold Endurance dwells alone 

In the soul from whence its light has gone. 

Gone from the eyes that onoe were bright, 

No more to rekindle their beaming light, 
Dimmed by tho mists of weary 3 ears, 

Or quenched in sorrow’s burning tears. 

Gone are the dreams that our childhood knew, 
That lent to the future its roseate hue, 

And we sigh ’mid our sorrows, cares and tears, 
For the budding hopes of those by-gone years. 
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STRICTLY TRUE. 


BT ROSALIE GRAY. 


Shb wu a wild, little pieoe, with her pretty, < wouldn’t let me if 1 did.’ She is such an honest 
dimpled face full of mischief, always saying ex- 3 litlle creature, and always takes everything so 
travagant things and giving people wrong im- \ literally that I wished to astonish her, so 1 re¬ 
pressions, and yet she bore the important title l plied, ‘I sprang out of a back window at night, 
of—Mrs. Dudley Rivington. Her husband, who $ when my parents were asleep, and I was mar- 
was decidedly grave and sedate, thought she did ^ ried quite early the next morning ’ I suppose 
not support his name with sufficient dignity, and $ that must have been the way the story origi- 
he sometimes undertook to lecture her on what l nated, and it has gained, of course, by circula- 
he considered her “little failing,” but with some l tion.” 

mischievous reply she was always sure to put to j “But, Lizzie, what did possess you to say such 
flight his gravity. \ a thing?” continued Mr. Rivington. 

Every one wondered how two people so totally \ “Only for mischief, I meant to have unde- 
unlike as Dudley Rivington and Lizzie Rising \ ceived her before she left me, but 1 forgot it.” 
had ever been drawn together, but it is a true s “Do you think it right to say what is not true, 
saying that people like their opposites, and Mr. $ even in fun, Lizzie?” asked her husband, with a 
Rivington, who was at first shocked, then amused i grave look. 

by Lizzie’s pranks, at length found himself in \ “But it really was strictly true, Dudley; for 
love with the little hoyden. While Lizzie, who £ do you not recollect my telling you that the night 
had 6 tood in considerable awe of this gentleman, \ before we were married, I became alarmed by a 
gradually found her respect deepening into a j cry of fire next door, and 1 sprang out of the 
different feeling. And so they were married, > window which was near the ground, and as soon 
and, different though they were, no word of \ as the first feeling of fear was over, 1 returned 
discord ever marred their happiness. He bore {to waken my father and mother.” 
good-naturedly with her mischievous disposition, $ “What you said then was true in the letter, 
but at times he would cast about in his own mind \ but was it so in the spirit?” asked Mr. Riving- 
for some way to cure her. j ton, as he gazed earnestly into his wife’s face. 

“My dear,” said Mr. Rivington, one day, as * “Now, grandpa,” said Lizzie, as she stroked 
he entered the apartment where his bride was ^ down his whiskers, “please don’t preach me a 
sitting, “I have heard something very strange.” s sermon, for 1 was only in fun when I said it, and 
“What was it?” asked Lizzie. \ I think people might understand me; every one 

“I heard that your parents were very much < is so dreadfully matter-of-fact” 
opposed to our union, and that we were obliged s “But when you make your assertions with so 
to elope at night by jumping out of a back win- \ grave a face, you must expect people to think 
dow, and that then we had gone immediately to ^ that you mean what you say.” 
the clergyman, and had been married without l Lizzie laughed, and wondered what made her 
th 6 knowledge of your parents, who, in conse- S husband so very sober, and wished that he was 
quence, had disinherited you, and had refused J a little more playful; while he, in his turn, 
to have anything more to do with you.” | wished that his wife was not quite so full of 

“How very strange!” exclaimed Lizzie, “how j spirits. But he had still considerable annoyance 
could such a report have originated?” ^ to go through with, before Lizzie gave up this 

“ Have you not said something in fun which j little propensity, 
might have given rise to it?” ^ It was all in vain that he talked to her about 

“No,” said Lizzie, thoughtfully, and then she ^ dignity. Her eyes would danoe with mischief as 
added, “Oh, now I do remember, the other day, i she listened to him, and the next minute she 
when Sally Brewster was here—you know she j would call to him from the top of a load of hay, 
has such a perfect horror of old gentlemen. £he | or fly past him on a spirited horse without saddle, 
asked me, in her innocent way, how I came to \ or just escape falling into a pond, so that her 
marry a person so much older than myself? i husband lived in continual fear of her killing 
‘For my own part,’ said she, ‘I never should ^herself. 

wish to marry an old man, and pa and ma * One day he went up to his wife as she was 
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looking out of the window,- and, putting his arm 
around her, inquired why she was looking out 
so wistfully?” 

“I was searching for some blue sky, or sun¬ 
shine, for I am perfectly crazy to go out a little 
way this afternoon.” 

14 That is sad,” said her husband, with an air 
of mock solemnity, “for I believe there is no 
lunatic asylum very near here.” 

“Now, Mr. Solomon, do be quiet! there is no 
comfort in telling one’s troubles to you; I sup¬ 
pose you would have,me say that I should rather 
like to go, wouldn’t you ?” 

“You might express it rather more strongly 
than that, Lizzie, without being quite so extra¬ 
vagant; you will certainly get yourself into 
trouble if you continue to talk in this style, 
saying things you do not mean. It was only 
this morning I heard that I had failed, and my 
wife was teaching school; do you know how the 
report originated?” 

“No, I am sure I do not.” 

“Are you certain that it was not some of your 
misohief? Think.” 

Lizzie blushed as she replied evasively, “I 
suppose it might have been through Mrs. Minus, 
she is such a gossip.” 

“But what should give her the idea?” 

“Why, it was probably from a remark of mine, 
I had forgotten about it until you spoke, really 
she is so prying she provokes me.” 

“But what was your remark?” asked her hus¬ 
band, smiling. 

“It was something I said, the other day, when 
she came in and found me seated in the midst of 
a number of the neighbors’ children, who had 
come in for the purpose of learning to crochet a 
mat. She looked astonished at seeing such a 
circle of little people; and I said, laughingly, *1 
have turned teacher,’ whereupon she asked, in a 
surprised tone, * Have you ?’ And when I saw 
that she believed me to be in earnest, I said very 
gravely, ‘Yes.’ Then she inquired if my hus¬ 
band had failed? and as I recollected that it was 
only that very morning that you had failed in 
your attempts to get on your new coat, which 
was too small for you, I answered her in the 
affirmative. I quite enjoyed the good lady’s look 
of eager curiosity, as she received this piece of in¬ 
formation, and she soon after took her departure, 
but I never thought of her telling it around.” 

“That was certainly a very good foundation 
for the report, she could not have wished for a 
better,” said Mr. Rivington, calmly. 

“What I said was all perfectly true, Dudley; 
but it was really very ridiculous of the woman 
to take me so literally.” 


“I am afraid, my dear, that your fun will give 
: me considerable trouble.” 

“Iam very sorry,” said Lizzie, and she raised 
; her sweet, childish face to his. 

As he bent down to imprint a kiss on those 
I rosy lips, he felt half tempted to give up the 
\ plan which he had formed for preventing further 
; mischief, but he recollected the many times that 
! her love of fun had drawn them into trouble, and 
» with an effort he resolved to carry it through, 
j “I shall have to leave you for a few days, my 
l dear.” 

\ “Leave me!” she exclaimed, “fbr what?” 

: “Iam obliged to go to A-to-morrow morn- 

J ing, on business, but I will make my stay as 
S short as possible.” 

i It was with a heavy heart that Lizzie retired 
| that night. She could not bear the thought of 
; being separated from her husband even for a 
! few days, and her ever active imagination con- 
| jured up all sorts of dreadful things which might 
i happen to one or tho other of them before they 
i should meet again. But it was necessary fbr 
i him to go, and the next morning she followed 
\ him to the door, and received his parting kiss, 

\ and then returned to her room to cry. But her 
; spirits were not easily depressed for a long time, 
l and she soon dried her tears, and busied herself 
[ around the house, thinking all the time how 
^ pleasant it would be to have him return when 
j the few days had expired. 

I In the afternoon the bright sun seemed to in¬ 
vito her out for a walk, and she accordingly 
went. She met a number of her friends, but 
\ some bowed coldly, while others passed her by 
with a scornful look. At one time she discovered 
I two ladies conversing together and looking at 
\ her. What could it mean? Then she caught the 
t words, 

j * 

J “Very strange, is it not?” 

\ “Yes,” was the reply, “but then they were 
\ so unsuited to each other, that one can scarcely 
\ wonder at it.” 

“That is true,” continued the first, “he is so 
very grave, and she so full of mischief.” 

As Lizzie walked quickly on, wondering what 
they could mean, and if it was possible that they 
referred to her, she lost the remainder of their 
conversation. Then the words reached her from, 
another direction, 

“I should not think she would like to be seen 
out so soon.” 

And again—“ I reckon it was her extra vaganoe 
that drove him off.” 

Lizzie returned to her home feeling sick at 
heart, and earnestly longing for her husband 
to come back to her. What she had heard 
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puzzled her: she felt sure that some false report s Sally did not hurry away as Mrs. A-had 

had been circulated, but how she could not tell. ^ done, and Lizzie found it a comfort to have a 
While she was musing on this subject the door $ friend with her. She was obliged to receive 

opened, and Mrs. A-was announced. Lizzie J: visits of condolence all the afternoon, and in tho 

rose to receive her visitor, who remarked in a $ evening her gentlemen friends came “to offer 
commiserating tone, \ their sympathies,” as they said, but Lizzie 

“ You poor little creature! I have come in on ^ thought it was rather to satisfy their curiosity, 
purpose to console with you ” $ and she wished herself anywhere rather than in 

“Thank you,” said Lizzie, mistaking her $ a country village. Every one expressed such 
meaning, “ I almost think I need condolence, ^ deep sorrow for her, that she almost began to 
being left alone in this great house with only $ think she must be a very unhappy being, and 
the servants.” $ she became quite wrought up to a state of 

“Yes,” continued Mrs. A-, “but you may $ wretchedness; she did not dare to venture out, 

be sure that every one will take your part, for $ and at length excused herself positively, to all 
people always do sympathize with the ladies, < visitors. 

you know. I think he was a perfect wretch to \ This state of affairs continued until the return 
leave you, and so soon too.” \ of Mr. Kivington, which took place rather sooner 

Her meaning began to break upon Lizzie’s \ than his wife had anticipated. Lizzie ran to 
mind, and she exclaimed almost fiercely, “Of > meet him, and throwing herself into his arms, 
whom are you speaking?” \ burst into tears. 

“Mr. Rivington,” replied Mrs. A-, in some l “What ails my pet?” he asked, as he kissed 

surprise at Lizzie’s excited manner, “I heard \ her affectionately. 

that he had quarreled with you, and that was \ “Oh, Dudley!” sobbed Lizzie, “there has been 
the reason of the separation; and knowing that $ such a strange report circulated throughout the 
you must feel lonely, I hastened to offer my i; whole place—they said that you and I had quar- 
sympathy, trusting that you would excuse the | reled, and that was the reason that you had gone 
intrusion.” $ away and left me.” 

Our heroine drew herself up with considerable ^ A quizzical look came over Dudley’s face as he 
dignity, as she replied, “Allow me to say that \ replied, 

you have been quite misinformed; this is the $ “What very strange reports, my dear, gain 


first that I have heard of any quarrel, and the s 
separation was caused by some business which £ 
has called my husband away for a few days.” t 

Mrs. A- hastened to apologize, and soon J 

after left the house. Then came honest little 
Sally Brewster, who threw her arms around ^ 
Lizzie’s neck, and exclaimed in a tone of sincere n 
sympathy, $ 

“My poor, dear Mrs. Rivington! how sorry I $ 
do feel for you!” $ 

“Why do you feel sorry for me, Sally?” asked $ 
Lizzie, in a calm tone. \ 

“Oh, because—because—you know why,” said $ 
Sally, hesitatingly. $ 

“I know of nothing about me to excite sym- % 
pathy, except that I have been left alone for a $ 
few days, in consequence of my husband having ^ 
been called away on business.” $ 

Sally replied in a tone of surprise, “Why! I i 

was informed—that—that-” \ 

“That my husband and I had quarreled and \ 
separated,” said Lizzie. $ 


credence! How could this have arisen, do you 
know?” 

His wife replied, 

“I have not the slightest idea; I am sure it 
could not have been from anything that I said, 
this time.” 

Dudley passed his hand thoughtfully across 
his face as he observed slowly, “Could it have 
been from a remark that I made on the morning 
I left you? I recollect now meeting one of the 
neighbors who inquired how you were? I re¬ 
plied that you were very well when I last saw 
you, but that we had had a few words together 
and separated. I noticed that he looked rather 
surprised at my answer.” 

“Oh, Dudley! how could you?” exclaimed 
Lizzie. 

“Why, my dear, I was only in fun, and then 
besides it was strictly true; but people are so 
very matter-of-fact—any one might know that I 
would not leave you, no matter for how short a 
time, without having a few parting words with 


“You have heard of the report then, and it is 5 you.” 
not true?” \ “But it has placed me in so very strange a 

“Oh, yes, I have heard of it, and I have also jj position, I did not think that of you, Dudley.” 
been condoled with, but I cannot imagine what s Mr. Rivington folded his little wife in his arms, 
gave rise to such an idea.” » and asked to be forgiven. Lizzie had generosity 
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enough to see how much trouble she had often l Her husband’s remedy proved a most effectual 
been the cause of bringing upon him in a similar \ one, and from that time she was more careful to 
way, and now, in her turn, she laughed heartily s preserve truth in the spirit, as well as in the 
over the mortification she had suffered. ^ letter, of what she said. 


THE SHELL AND PEBBLE. 

BT N. F. CARTER. 


A Shell and Pebble, aide by side, 

Were lying on the ocean strand, 

Beyond the pulsings of the tide, 

The kisses of the waves denied, 

* Alone they nestled on the sand. 

The Shell with many a pleasant song 
Caught from the Sommer wavee at play 
Beguiled the Pebble all day long, 

Nor thought it bold, nor thought it wrong 
To smilo its loneliness away! 

The Pebble, happy with its friend, 
Enraptured with its murmuring song, 
Asked for no higher good than spend 
In such communion to the end, 

The life uncheered, unblest so long! 

The Shell was beautiful and rare, 

The shining gift of Summer seas; 

The Pebble from a home as fair, 

So rough and so unsightly there, 

Had seemingly no charm to please. 

But soon a bright-eyed laughing boy 
In passing bore away the Shell, 

Then sad the Pebble's lone employ, 
Uncared for, robbed of all its joy, 

Life's music Beemed its funeral knell! 

The Shell with all its boauty rare, 

Had gono to grace a rich man's home, 
But 'mid tho costly treasures there 
It seemed, alas! not half so fair 
As sprinkled with the ocean foam! 

Still on the sand the Pebble lay 
Unheeded by the passers by, 

Until a girl, one stormy day, 

In tattered garments chanced that way, 

A tear within her sad, blue eye! 


She was a widow's only child, 

Too frail life's hardships to endure, 

On her a father ne’er had smiled, 

A mother’s love alone beguiled 
Her toil and kept her young heart pure. 

Hungry she was—she needed rest; 

Oh, weary of her life felt she; 

Her long day’s toil had been unblest, 

The beach, her little feet had pressed. 

For once all pitiless seemed to be! 

No moss had added to her store 
Wherewith to purchase that day’s bread. 
Her hands had gathorod all before; 

The waves, alas! had brought no more 
Through her young heart a joy to shed. 

But sorrow not to-night, sad one, 

Though sating not thy hungering, 

Thy ill-paid seaside toil is done; 

Joy waits thee with the morrow ’a sun; 

The gathered Pebblo good shall bring! 

That uncouth Pebblo from the strand, 

Had still a value all Its own. 

It brought her houses—brought her land— 
Brought all she wished at her command— 
A diamond slumbered in the stone! 

Bo with the world wherever we go, 

Where rich and poor dwell sido by side; 
There Is a power in outward show, 

An influence in external glow, 

To lowly worth, alas! denied I 

The hnmblo garb, the homely face, 

How often noticed with a frown! 

When nobler riches never grace 
The spirit’s inner dwelling-place, 

Than wins for them a Heaven renown! 


I'LL SING THE PAST. 

BY J. H. m’naUGHTON. 


I’ll sing the past—thoee happy hours!— 

Now gone forever by— 

When wo were ’mong youth’s rosy bowers, 
And Love sat smiling nigh. 

When roved wo o’er tho sunlit hills 
And tript the meadows gay, 

Or wandered by the moonlit rills 
And made November—May! 

Ob, happy hours! Oh, joyous hours!— 
Now gone forever by— 

When we were ’mong youth's rosy bowers, 
Aud Love sat smiling nigh. 


Oh, come again ye joys of youth, 

With shout and merry song, 

With eye of mirth, and lips of truth, 

And pleasant smiles among; * 

Come youth again; and, friend, come thou. 
Together let us rove; 

We’ll plight again our broken vow, 

And yield once moro to Love! 

Oh, happy hours I Oh, joyous Jiours!— 
Now gone forever by— 

When we were ’mong youth's rosy bowers, 
And Love sat smiling nign. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS BURDEN. 


BT MEHITABLS HOLYOKE. 


It was early in a frosty evening. People in : 
Boston were harrying home to their sappers. A j 
car of the horse-railroad, in which I had found \ 
room, was crowded to nearly the last standing j 
place, and we were speeding swiftly down the S 
slope of Tremont street, when a voice shouted, \ 
“Stop!” 

The brake was applied to the wheels, the con- ! 
ductor, standing on tip-toe, peered among the \ 
crowds of heads to locate the “one place more,” \ 
which every public conveyance is known to keep » 
in reserve. The passengers looked at each other, j 
and smiled. j 

“It is of no use,” remarked a gentleman with ! 
a genial face, who had already resigned his seat \ 
in favor of a lady. \ 

“Not any room? There’s a woman, or I would J 
noi ask, and it’s a cold night, sir!” j 

“You are right, we will do our best for her. ^ 
Friends, if you all rest one foot above the other, | 
it will make a surprising difference in standing j 
room.” | 

“But establish a dangerous precedent,” re- J 
torted a little man, who was almost smothered * 
already, standing amidst so many taller breth- l 
ren. j 

“Why do we wait? It is all nonsense, this j 

crowding!” growled a dyspeptic-looking indi- : 

vidual in a corner. 

A lively altercation was passing at the door; j 
the horses pranced, the driver looked back im¬ 
patiently, and still we waited. 

“What’s the trouble now?” asked he of the j 
genial countenance. 

“Why, a woman wants, as all women do, to j 
have her way. You might as well blow against | 
the wind as talk reason to them,” said the con- \ 
conductor, pettishly. “She will crowd into this j 
full car, with a great sack of meal, or meat in j 
her arms; and I can’t understand her gibberish j 
any more than she understands me.” j 

“Then she’s a foreigner? A Frenchwoman, I j 
should think, from her gestures. Let us see if I i 
can make peace between you.” 

All willingly made place for the speaker: there 
is no crowd so dense but good nature will find a 
way through it, as easily as sunshine finds its 
way through the woods. 

Upon hearing words in her native tongue, the J 


woman clasped her hands in ecstasy about the 
offending sack, and commenced a story in which 
the peacemaker was evidently interested, accom¬ 
panying her words by animated gestures and 
frequent appeals to the man who stood beside 
her, apparently her husband. 

She pointed indignantly at the conductor, her 
black eyes flashing; she patted and caressed the 
sack, and the sparks of anger in her eyes were 
quenched in tears; she looked up in her hearer’s 
face with a coquettish, appealing glance, which 
might have found its way to a harder heart, and 
which evidently won his heart, if it had not been 
won already. 

He turned to the growling individual in the 
corner, “The poor woman has a very heavy bur¬ 
den; can you not spare this seat for a short 
time?” 

“No, sir!” testily, “if women want seats, let 
them go to the stand as I went.” 

“Was it yesterday that the death occurred?” 
said Benevolence, using his own tongue, as if by 
accident. 

“Ah, Aier/” responded the Frenchwoman, pat¬ 
ting her sack. 

“Oh, dear!” exclaimed in undertone, a school¬ 
girl, with arms full of books, “it is dead—a dead 
child! I do not understand the language well; 
but am sure now that once or twice I heard her 
call the burden in her arms, ‘dear child,’ and 
‘poor lost one.’” 

“A dead child. The woman has a dead child 
in her sack—murdered no doubt!” was whis¬ 
pered through the car. 

“And he,” pointing to Geniality, “he is the 
accomplice, I’ll swear!” growled Growler, turn¬ 
ing pale and starting from his seat. One end of 
the sack had worked its way into the door, and 
had remained in close proximity to Growler’s 
cheek. 

“Fine exercise, this standing in the car,” ob¬ 
served the little smothered man, consolingly; 
“you know there’s nothing so good for dys¬ 
pepsia as exercise.” 

“I know there’s nothing so good for villany 
as a police-officer,” was Growler’s acknowledg¬ 
ment, “I’ll stop the car, I’ll have the woman, 
bag, husband, protector and all, lodged in jail 
before another hour.” 0 „ 0 
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“Oh, take oare, take care!” said Little-man, in 
affright, “ Geniality is a director on the road—a 
large stockholder—a very influential man; he 
may sue you for slander.’* 

“ Then I’ll sue him for sanctioning a nuisance; 
that woman crowding her horrid dead child 
under my nose, when she might haye known I 
haye the night-mare already so fearfully that I 
dread to fall asleep. Pretty yisions I shall haye 
in the next twelve hours: a dance of dead babies 
around my pillow all night long!” and Growler 
rubbed his long fingers, nervously. 

Meantime, the woman, unconscious of her 
peril, had taken Growler’s seat. The fat lady 
next, and the fidgety lady next to her, had fol¬ 
lowed Growler’s example and decamped: ditto 
and ditto the fat-lady’s husband and the fidgety- 
lady’s son. It was marvelous to see how much 
room revealed itself where none had been before. 
The conductor pulled the strap to admit another 
passenger, and Geniality took the empty seat 
beside his new found acquaintance and her bag. 

All conjecture and curiosity were the passen¬ 
gers, who stood packed in the other three-quar¬ 
ters of the car, feet piled upon feet, Little-man 
peeping out between^their elbows, and Growler 
looking as wild as if the dance of dead babies in 
his brain had already begun. 

“Clink!” went the bell, “Stop, conductor!” 
Forth went the sack, the woman and the hus¬ 
band, and the car sped on. 

“ There, there!” whispered Little-man, “they 
have stopped at this street; they will throw the 
sack in the water to which it leads.” 

“I’ll have it dragged to-morrow!” Growler 
growled. 

Geniality turned to me. His open, gentlemanly 
manner was introduction enough. “Ladies are 
said to be curious,” he observed, laughing lines 
running all about his mouth. “Have you any 
wish to hear that woman’s story ?” 

I assented. The car was all ears, you could 
have heard a cob-web break, it was so hushed 
within. 

“You saw how tenaciously she clung to her 
sack? that she would not even trust it in her 
husband’8 charge—that she would rather walk 
than leave it on the platform, as the conductor 
wished? Did you form any conjecture as to its 
contents?” 

“Several, I must own. Was it a coffin?” 

“You are near; but a coffin would have be¬ 
trayed itself by its shape.” 

“A--child?” • 

“What a fancy! and what guessers women 
are! Your braigs are full of ‘magic-music.’” 

“You evade my question.” 


! “The little thing has been drooping for 
months, medical aid was called without avail, 
$ and yesterday it died.” 

5 “Poor woman! Was it her own?” 

!! “Yefif, her own Belle; her dear, precious, 
lovely little dog: that she brought all the way 
from France, and has tended on a pillow these 
six weeks. She fairly laughed in her triumph 
while praising his beauty and accomplishments, 
\ and then the tears came in her bright eyes as 
< she told of his long, hopeless sickness; how he 
\ died, and how she laid him out with a necklace 
^ of flowers, and how her heart sank when she 
\ brought him away for burial, and how it would 
\ break when she went back to her home and saw 
i his empty bed, and heard the children crying 
$ for Belle. It was with difficulty that I could 
$ prevent, her from opening the sack to. display 

I her favorite’s charms.” 

“It might have prevented suspicion.” 
Geniality laughed. “No one would be ridicu- 

s lous enough to suspect a person so- well 

$ known as myself.” 

$ “But how will these people find a fit place for 
\ burial? The streets are paved, the water is 
§ frozen fast.” 

^ “I asked that same question, and the little 
l woman assured me that she had taken a journey 
5 hither earlier in the day: she could not have 
^ the heart to bring Belle upon uncertainties. 
^ And such a providence occurred—while she 
^ looked up and down the plain of blank ice—not 
i one small, small crevice, through which poor 
< Belle might be consigned to his grave—some 
$ skaters darted past in a frolic, chased each 

I other, whirled and whirled about in the ice, and 
at length, ah, it was so fortunate! the surface 
quite gave way, and there was an opening.” 

^ “ But the skaters ?” 

I “Poor young inen! they could not pause so 
near the brink, and one, two, three, slid fairly 
into the water, and were dragged out, drenched 
and shivering. I had heard of the incident 
> already, and observed: ‘ Then you were the 
' good woman who called for help, and wrapped 
^ one of the young men in your shawl?’ *Pro- 
ij bably,’ she said, ‘I saw no other person near, 
J: except the man whom I summoned; and ah,’— 
^ with a sigh—‘when they shivered and shud- 
\ dered, from the cold, didn’t I think of poor pre- 
| cious little Belle—that so soon I would bring 
$ him to a like cruel fate?* ” 

$ On my next meeting with Geniality, I found 
^ that he had made a pilgrimage to the home of 
Belle, and ascertained the Frenchwoman’s story 
\ to be true in all particulars. By an ordering of 
' Providence that seemed better attested than the 
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one which prepared Belle’s grave, he went at a 
season of real distress, when the good man of 
the house sat idle for want of bread, and the 
mother had just brought her mind to confess 
that now her children wanted bread—it was well 
the poor little dog slept peacefully in his grave. 

And Geniality took from his pocket a roll of 
exquisite embroidery, which the little woman 
had wrought for sale, and in the excess of her 
gratitude had sent to his wife: 44 To-morrow,” 
he - said, <4 we shall take it in town, to the Sea¬ 
men’s Fair, and I hope, before very long, to 
return it in the shape of a roll of bills.” 

Little-man went home and read his news¬ 
papers, and laid him down to sleep and dreamed 
a dream: Growler had sued him for slander, and 
Geniality and the Frenchwoman, when he had 
been condemned ^ and was just embarking for 


Botany Bay, had rescued and brought him homo 
safely inside of the mysterious sack. 

And Growler, what a Walpurgis night it was 
in his brain! How the slaughtered innocents 
joined hands, and danced, and shrieked, and 
whined about his pillow! How they tramped 
on his heart with their cold feet, and stroked his 
forehead with their small, dead hands! 

Reader, it is old-fhshioned to write stories 
with a moral; but don’t we meet Littleman, Ge¬ 
niality and Growler every day, and is it not 
worthy of thought, that while we fit our neigh¬ 
bors with characteristic titles, they are bestow¬ 
ing the same attention on us? The stranger, 
the artist, the school-girl, the beggar-child, that 
meet you eaoh morning; what are you to their 
mind—Growler, or Geniality? A shadow or a 
sunbeam in their path ? 


THE EXPECTED MESSENGER. 


BT HX11N M. IARLX. 


Through all the long and weary day; 

Till ore came in and stole the light; 

Till twilight ushered in the night. 

The Messenger was on his way. 

Restraining all our gushing woe, 

We sat within our darkened room— 

Bat waiting until he should come, 

And nought was heard save breathings low. 

Our blue-eyed baby lay asleep, 

And we were watching over her; 

For, oh I the expected Messenger 
Would claim her ere the morning’s peep. 

Anon I clasped her to my heart, 

And gently smoothed the golden hair; 
And softly kissed the brow so fhir; 

The chiselled lips, set half apart. 

And one whose hand was clasping mine, 
Was sitting watching there with ms; 
With deep, convulsive agony 
Upon his brow in every line. 


The weary night slow wore away, 

44 Perhaps Ho will not come till morn," 
Said both our hearts, with anguish torn; 

44 He may not come till break of day.” 

But list! a stirring of the air— 

There was no sound of opening door, 

Nor fall of footsteps on the floor, 

And yet the Messenger was there. 

Oh, agony! we saw how on 
Our baby’s heart he laid his hand; 

And snapped apart life’s quivering strand. 

And then the Messenger was gone. 

Wo clasped the empty casket now, 

We wildly kissed the-precious cidy, 

And wiped Hie scalding tears away, 

That fell upon the pope, white brow. 

Since then, have passed, oh! many years, 
Tet often do we speak of her, 

And that expected Messenger, 

With bitter tears—with bitter tears. 


EVENING REVERIE. 

BT MAOOIB STB W AKT. 


I ax sitting in the twilight, 

Listening to the streamlet’s flow; 
Watching now the glancing motion 
As the wavelets come and go; 

Listening to the music-murmur 
That the wind makes ’momg the leaves; 
Now the moonlight gently stealetb 
And a silver tracery weaves. 

And the holy stars are shining 1 — 

Are they homes whore angels sing? 


Now my thoughts are mounting upward, 
On sweet fancy’s airy wing. 

And I see among the angels 
Those belorod—“gone before,” 

Who have left ns broken-hearted 
On the dark and stormy shore. 

By the evening breezes wafted 
To my ear, a sweet refrain— 

“Weep not thus tor the departed; 

For in Heaven you’ll meet again. 0 
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BT GABRIEL LEB. 


“Oh, my! Oh, dear me!” groaned Miss Mattie 
Boggles, “it is so dull and stupid out here, 1 
shall certainly expire, stagnate to death, unless 
we do something to enliven ourselves.” 

The Boggles lived in a small gothic dwelling, 
just sufficient distance out of town to secure all 
disagreeables of the country, without any con¬ 
veniences of the city. Mr. Boggles had said: 
“It’s confoundedly expensive living in the city, 
I’ll move a little out of town, and see if we can’t 
get along at a oheaper rate. Besides,” continued 
he, in a fit of unwonted eloquence, “it is so 
delightful, so soul-expanding, after the toils of 
the day, to exchange the dust and smoke of the 
city, for the rural breezes of the country, and 
the delights of nature. Then,” added Mr. 
Boggles, with a robust descent into the regions 
of the practical, “I must look out for a house 
with ground enough attached to admit of the 
cultivation of a potato patch.” 

So, notwithstanding the moaning of th6 
afflicted Boggles family, they found themselves, 
not long afterward, established in the aforesaid 
little gothic edifice, which was so small as to 
provoke an observation from the usually meek 
Mrs. Boggles, to the effect that, “what with the 
smells from the kitchen, and there being only 
one parlor, and the roof sloping down so, she 
bumped her head whenever she went into one of 
the upper chambers, it was very little better 
than living in one room.” Mr. Boggles listened 


g trial, found just the contrary; they gave no light 

> worth speaking of, and were very dear. Cam- 
l phene wouldn’t answer, the children would be 
s sure to get blown up. Mr. Boggles was there- 
| fore finally compelled to resort to the old-fash- 

> ioned fluid lamps. The latter, after being trim- 
| med and re-trimmed, and pushed and poked at 
j constantly, gave enough light to permit the 
i family to pursue their ordinary avocations, that 
\ is, if they didn’t go out suddenly, an accident by 
\ no means unfrequent. There was also another 
j grievance which excited Mr. Boggles’ indigna¬ 
tion. Having taken the advice of a friend, and 

\ purchased a cow, Mr. Boggles found his pur- 
£ chase continually disappearing from the field of 
i action, and was consequently compelled to ad¬ 
vertise its loss again and again in the news¬ 
papers, besides paying a reward of not less than 
j three dollars, every time the missing animal was 
; returned. Mr. Boggles’ temper becoming soured 
[ by this repeated disaster, he arrived at the mis- 
\ anthropical conclusion, that his property was 
spirited away for the express purpose of rob¬ 
bing him of his money in the shape of rewards. 
Accordingly, he sold “poor Moolie,” as the 
children entitled her, determining to depend in 
future upon the milkman. It was some consola¬ 
tion, however, to Mr. Boggles, to take whatever 
visitors chanced to call, to gaze upon the beauties 
of his potato patch. And as an unusual favor, 
he would draw forth a potato from the ground, 


to these complaints in silence, triumphantly $ remarking, with an air of benevolent expansion, 
looking forward to the balance in his favor, $ “Take this home to your family, will you? And 
which his exchequer would be sure to reveal at \ show them what we can do in the way of raising 
the end of the year. But at the conclusion of j vegetables out of town.” It is painful to men- 
that time, Mr. Boggles found to his astonish*- > tion, that the articles in question, being some- 
ment, that it cost him nearly half as much again { what smaller than those seen in the market, 
as living in town. In addition to this there * were apt to be received with a suppressed titter, 
were numerous inconveniencies to which the > which Mr. Boggles innocently attributed to 
unhappy Boggles were obliged to submit They ? delight at the present 

were without gas, and Mrs. Boggles having de- | But to return to Miss Boggles, with whom we 
Glared with a hysteric sob r that “she wouldn’t $ commenced: 

use oil, that it was dirty and greasy and got ^ Her sister, Miss Antonia Boggles, commonly 
over everything,” it became the object of Mr. $ called “Tonie,” laid down her book, and said, 
Boggles* life to procure some substitute for the j with an air of quiet triumph, “Let us got up a 
obnoxious article. So he bought patent lamps, \ pic-nic.” 

which, as the advertisement said, “gave a clear $ Mattie danced about with delight at the pro- 
and brilliant light at,ap expense so trifling it $ position. “The very thing,” said the young 
wasn’t worth mentioning.” Mr. Boggles, upon < lady, as soon as her agitation had subsided 
276 * 
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somewhat, “ Let us get ready immediately, and 5 ing, on its way up. On arriving at the ferry, 
go round among our friends.” > Miss Mattie and her sister found eight or nine 

“The very first thing,” said Miss Mattie, with | of the party assembled, to their great horror, 
mprteeement^ on their way to the cars, “will be \ accompanied by only one gentleman, Mr. Carlyle 
to obtain plenty of gentlemen to accompany us, j Flutes. 

and for that purpose we shall be obliged to ? “What, all these ladies under your care?” ex- 
depend upon the other ladies; for since we have \ claimed Miss Mattie. 

moved here, way out of the world, all our mas- ij Mr. Flutes, who was a short, dark gentleman, 
culine acquaintances have deserted us.” < with spectacles, surveyed his charges with the 

“Except,” added Miss Mattie, totto voce , “in j air of a man who was trying to make a good joke 
cherry time, when they occasionally remember { of a doleful necessity, and failed of sucoess, then 
our existence, and are inspired with a sudden \ stammered forth something about feeling much 
anxiety for our welfare.” $ honored. 

Tonie here suggested they should first call on | The feelings of the Miss Boggles were here 
the two Miss McNutts, who, being young ladies \ somewhat relieved by the appearance of the Miss 
of a lively, dashing turn of mind, would be likely $ McNutts, with three masculine appendages in 
to furnish plenty of beaux. So, upon their $ their train. One, a tall, thin gentleman, with a 
arrival in town, the two heroines repaired to the s faint, frouxy attempt at a moustache adorning his 
residefice of the Miss McNutts, who were, as they $ face, just such a man as ladies are wont to call 
said, “charmed, delighted, enchanted,” at the $ “interesting looking,” and who was triumphantly 
idea. But upon becoming casually acquainted $ introduced to the company by Miss Medera Mc- 
with the fact that a couple of young ladies by \ Nutts, as Mr. Conrad Corkery. Of the remain- 
the name of Potts, who had in some way incurred $ ing two, one was fat, rosy visaged, and seemed 
their dislike, were to be of the party, straight- s involved in a continual struggle with his vest, 
way became exceedingly dubious about bestow- ij which persisted in turning up continually, as is 
ing their presence. And it required half an $ sometimes apt to be the case with fleshy gentle- 
hour’s coaxing, together with observations to the \ men. The third was black-bearded, with mis- 
effect, that the pic-nic could be nothing without $ chievous eyes, and was introduced as Mr. Wag- 
them, etc., before their objections could be over- $ staff. 

come. “Now, be sure,” said Mattie, as they j The Miss Boggles looked in vain for their 
took their leave, “to bring plenty of gentlemen i escort, who was to meet them at the ferry, and 
with you.” I who had also promised to bring his clarionet, 

“ Oh, dear, yes,” replied Miss Medera McNutts, $ with which to favor the company. As time 
tossing her ringleted head, and remarking with ^ passed on without his appearance, Mr. Flutes 
young ladyish elegance, “there’ll be^no diffi- ^ was dispatched in search of him, while the rest 
culty about that, we know lots of fellers.” y $ proceeded on their way. Upon reaching the 
Our friends, Mattie and Tonie, spent the $ dock on the other side, the Miss Boggles espied 
remainder of the day in calling among their Mr. Flutes standing in a melancholy attitude 
acquaintances, finding some ready to join ^ upon the plank laid between the boat and the 
heartily in their scheme, while others grumbled, | wharf. 

said pic-nics were “humbugs,” and required a£ “Wouldn’t he come?” simultaneously called 
deal of persuasion before they could be induced i out the party, referring to the youth of the 
to promise their presence. At length, Mattie \ clarionet. 

and Tonie finished their labors, and having duly £ “No, Wouldn’t find him, and got myself into a 
impressed upon all, they were by no means to s profuse perspiration all for nothin’,” rejoined 
come without gentlemen, returned home quite { Mr. Flutes, shortly, at the same time surveying 
worn out with fatigue. This was Monday, the $ his damp wristbands, and savagely grasping his 
pic-nic was to come off Thursday, and during > drooping shirt collar. At length, the boat get- 
the’intervening time, the Boggles’ household was \ ting under way, and the party being comfortably 
kept in a constant state of agitation in reference \ settled on deck, they prepared to eiyoy them- 
to the weather. Finally the day arrived, and to $ selves. 

the horror of the young ladies, proved to be $ “Well, I do think, only four gentlemen to 
cloudy, with every prospect of rain. In spite < escort all this party of ladies!” exclaimed Miss 
of this, however, they set forth for the ferry, $ Medera McNutts, who delighted in being sur- 
where the party were to meet, oross the river, ^ rounded by any number of individuals of the 
and thence take a Hudson river boat, which was $ opposite sex, upon whom she could play off her 
to drop them at some desirable place for pic-nic-' various airs and graces. The young lady’s 
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observations were here interrupted, and the v brushes and combs, together with various pieces 
whole party startled by the sudden cry of alarm v of looking-glass, were produced from pookets 
and wrath; and Mr. Carlyle Flutes was seen $ and reticules; and a general renovation coin- 
rushing hatless toward one end of the boat, s menced: Miss Medera McNutts taking occasion 
the rest simultaneously followed him. $ to play off numerous little coquettish airs for Mr. 

“What’s the matter?” cried all. $ Corkery’s benefit, as she brushed out her ches- 

Mr. Flutes, with an anguished expression of % nut curls, and twisted them around her whita 
countenance, pointed to a white object floating $ fingers, inquiring “If he didn’t think she looked 
upon the waves, “My best Panama, gave five ^ like a fright?” Upon which he replied, she 
dollars and a half for it this very morning.” s “Looked like an angel under any circumstances.” 

But nothing could be done, the hat had now $ This remark eliciting a giggle from Miss Medera, 
floated out of sight, and its unfortunate owner ^ accompanied by an “Oh, la! ain’t you ashamed;” 
returned disconsolate and crest-fallen to his seat. $ the other ladies whispered among themselves, 
Various measures were proposed, and at length, $ “How silly!” 

Mr. Flutes, fearful of catching cold, the air being ^ After some time spent in getting up various 
damp and chilly, consented to have a large red \ games, which somehow did not appear “to go,” 
and orange-colored handkerchief tied over his > there was a universal desire expressed for din- 
head, which office was performed for him by the * ner. A general movement was now made toward 
fair hands of Miss Mattie Boggles, for whom ho ^ the basket, and various edibles produced there- 
was supposed to entertain an especial preposses- > from, which being set upon the table in as taste- 
si on. £ fill a manner as could be arrived at under the 

After a sail of about an hour and a half, Fort j circumstances, the party took their seats and 
Pansypatch, the place of destination, was reached. \ proceeded to dispatch the pies and cakes in great 
‘As the party landed, the singular appearance \ good-humor. During this tho Miss McNutts mode 
presented by Mr. Flutes attracted the unanimous 5 various whispered remarks, to the effect that 
attention of certain ragged urchins congregated | “somebody’s cake was made of brown sugar, 
about tho landing, and he was assailed with £ which was awful,” and that “somebody had 
cries of “Say, Spectacles, where’s your ’at?” $ sweetened their pumpkin pies with molasses, 
“’Ow much did you give for that bandanna, Mis- 5 which was miserable;” but it was nevertheless 
ter?” And one malicious little rascal sang out, ^ observable, that both of these young ladies, Miss 
“’Ere’s the last new style of bonnet, fresh from \ Medera especially, disposed of incredible quan- 
Par-ese!” Poor Mr. Flutes contented himself ^ tities of either. Dinner being over, it was pro- 
with glaring angrily upon the offenders, while J posed by the black-bearded mischievous gentle- 
Miss Mattie Boggles declared it was a “perfect $ man, Mr. Wagstaff, that Mr. Chubbs should make 
shame,” and became exceedingly offended with > a speech, which ho at first modestly declined 
the Miss McNutts, who persisted in keeping up <: doing, but being pressed thereto by the company, 
a suppressed giggling. £ at length arose and proceeded to say in an agi- 

The party now set out for a grove which invited ^ tated manner, “ Ladies and gentlemen, being 
them from the distance; but had not gone far s here assembled upon this suspicious occasion, 
before the rosy-faced, fleshy gentleman previ- $ hem! auspicious occasion I would say; being 

ously spoken of, Mr. Timothy Chubbs by name, $ hero assembled-” At this point a faint titter 

came to a dead stop, and solemnly declared it s from Miss Medera reached the ear of Mr. Chubbs; 
was raining. “Nonsense,” was the universal $ he stopped, his rosy face grew redder, and he in 
cry, “it’s doing nothing of the kind.” Mr. ^ vain attempted to proceed. “Hear, hear,” en- 
Chubbs resolutely averred he had felt the drops $ couragingly called out the mischievous gentle- 
on his nose. Some one suggested it might have $ man. “Being here assembled,” repeated Mr. 
been perspiration. This Mr. Chubbs emphati- Chubbs, glaring wildly around, and opening his 
cally denied, and presently his first assertion ^ mouth without a word proceeding from it. Miss 
was reluctantly confirmed by several others of $ Medera’s titter now became an audible laugh, 
the party. Yes! there was no use in deny- «; in which the rest could not refrain from joining; 
ing the fact, it was incontrovertibly raining. J and Mr. Chubbs dropped into his seat, looking 
Fortunately, there was attached to a hotel which £ piteously upon the company, while he wiped the 
stood near by, a large summer-house, in which \ perspiration from his forehead with a large, red 
our unhappy pic-nickers took refuge, determining ^ bandanna. 

to make the best they could of the matter, and ^ The tables were now cleared away, and general 
enjoy themselves in spite of the weather. The ^ preparations made for enjoyment. It was ob- 
ladies removed their bonnets and shawls; while v served, that, about this time, the gentlemen 
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mysteriously disappeared in the direction of the j 
hotel; and upon their return, there was an un- \ 
mistakable odor of whiskey discernible in the $ 
air, in consequence of which one indiscreet s 
young lady observed, that “she wished she had l 
punch to drink,” but was immediately hushed \ 
by sundry punches of another kind from her ^ 
companions. $ 

At length our mischievous friend, Mr. Wag- | 
staff, proposed dancing. There was a unani- s 
mous cry of “No music.” But Mr. Wagstaff was $ 
a man of expediences, and seizing upon a tin $ 
pan, he called the Miss Boggles to his assist- jj 
ance. With the aid of their voice, and a stick J 
with which he exercised upon his impromptu | 
instrument, this indefatigable gentleman sue- $ 
ceeded in performing, very much to his own $ 
satisfaction at least, “Yankee Doodle,” and \ 
other national airs, to which the rest danced ^ 
cotillions and jigs with considerable spirit. | 
It now became time to return, and various 
dubious glances were cast in the direction of 5 
the landing, the road to which was by this time | 
composed of miniature ponds‘and mud-banks. $ 


Mr. Corkery, in particular, looked ruefully upon 
his patent-leather pumps, which, together with 
his fanciful red-ribbed stockings, displayed a 
not uncomely loot to considerable advantage. 
Some of the ladies had been prudent enough to 
bring rubbers with them, and these were made 
to do double duty. Their owners first wearing 
them down to the boat, when they were sent 
back for the use of those less fortunate. Mr. 
Corkery seemed to be the favored messenger for 
this purpose, in consequence of which, as he 
confidentially informed Miss Medera, his “pa¬ 
tent-leathers would never be good for anything 
again ” 

Without meeting with further disasters, our 
pic-nickers returned to their respective homes. 
Eeverybody told everybody else that they had 
enjoyed themselves beyond everything. But un¬ 
fortunate Mr. Flutes, notwithstanding the pro¬ 
tection of the handkerchief, had neuralgia for a 
week afterward; and the Miss Boggles were 
heard to declare in the most emphatic manner, 
that they would never, as long as they lived, get 
up a pic-nic again. 


MIDNIGHT. 

BT HELEN M. SABLE. 


Ox my window pane 
The ceaseless weeping rain 
Is pouring, pouring; 

And the wjpd the old trees rocking, 

’Gainst the house their bare arms knocking, 
Like some mendicant imploring 
For a shelter from the rain, ■ 

The sad wind-epirit’s moaning, 

In its dreariness well is toning 
With my own, 

As I sit within my chamber 
By my fire all alone, 

And list the wind’s sad moan. 

On my walls and curtains white 
The dim, dim firelight 
Weaves such strange, fantastic shadows, 
They are hiding in the gloom. 

In the corners of the room, 

Or then phantom forms are passing, 

O’er the walls each other chasing, 

Till a flame from out the fire 
Mounteth higher still, and higher, 

And they vanish from my sight, 

Bnt the flame doth flicker, flicker, 

And the shades are Calling thicker 
O’er curtain, floor,"and ceiling— 

The old church clock is pealing, 

And its dreary tones are telling 
Tis the deepest hour of night. 

Now in midst of deep heart sadness 
Comes a thought of quiet gladness, 

But ’tis as the ocean’s breast 


Stilleth, when the storm’s wild madness 
Ilnth been hushed and gone to rest; 

And busy thought is calling. 

While the shades are round me falling, 

Up sad phantoms—strange, appalling; 

And down in the embers gazing 
I see—oh! sight amazing, 

In the flame and embers strife 
A picture of my life. 

Can it bq imagination? 

Is this only thought’s creation? 

Nay I the picture is not bright 
In the fire’s dull, fitful light. 

But deep shades the embers borrow 
To depict a life of sorrow; 

’Tis all like a troubled dream, 

Far down Time’s flowing stream 
I see Care's darkening shadows. 

And its banks are thickly strewn 
With the graves of hopes long flown, 

And I see, with bitter tears, 

How into the vale of yean 
It is swiftly flowing on. 

Father! Thy stricken one, 

I meekly bow before Thy righteous will. 

And oh! rebellious thoughts bo still, be still, 
I even need, I know, Thy chastening rod, 

I own, adore Thee as my Lord, my God, 

And 1 would bear alone 
These weighty sorrows, but my spirit’s song 
Is ever “Father! Oh! how long—how long?” 
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A SEQUEL TO “THE SCARBOROUGHS.” 

BY IH1 AUTHOR OF “SUSY L- S DIARY.” 


CHAPTER I. 

Roan Wallace was a new, out-of-town pupil 

at B-Academy. She came to board at her 

uncle, Capt Endicott's. And, before she came, 
Laura Endicott described her eagerly amongst 
all her young friends, telling them what a splen¬ 
did girl her cousin Rosie was; how she was quito 
a great poetess, now, at twenty; how she had 
had poetry published in the “Essex Banner,” in 
the “Newburyport Herald,” and even in one of 
the New York papers; she forgot what one. The 
editor of the paper had praised her, and said 
something beautiful about her nom de plume , 
“Hessie Cassia Hefland.” 

“Congenial” and “congeniality” were great 
words with Rosie, Laura said. She never saw 
one who had so much to say about congeniality. 
She never liked anybody who wasn’t congenial— 
not if they had everything else to recommend 
them, but congeniality. 

Now “the Scarborough girls”—as the cousins 
Patience and Antoinette were often called—list¬ 
ened with the rest; only Patience diversified her 
attention by playing silently at bo-peep with a 
little girl who had large, shining tears in her 
eyes because her mamma stayed so long away. 

“Patience Scarborough! do stop!” cried An¬ 
toinette, hurrying, on the way home, to come up 
with her cousin; catching impatiently at her 
shawl, as soon as by putting her arm out at its 
full length, she could reach it, “I wanted to ask 
you what you think of this Rosie Wallace.” 

“Oh, indeed, I don’t know. I hardly, as yet, 
think anything about her.” 

“I don’t see how you can help it. She must 
be a splendid girl. Writes poetry, you know. 
Hair curls all round her bead, Laura says; and 
she says.her teeth are beautiful. She says a 
great many have thought that she is the hand¬ 
somest girl in Boxford. I dare say she’s a proud 
thing, though. You know Laura said that she 
won’t have anything to do with one who isn’t 
congenial. I wonder if I shall be congenial?” 

Patience laughed in the contented, musical 
vay peculiar to her, and was sure she could not 
tell. 

Antoinette mused as she walked, now and 
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n then speaking a thought, or a wish, as she 
$ went. She wished she could write poetry, she 
\ said. But she did not believe she could; unless 
\ it was easier than prose; for her compositions 
j half killed her. She supposed Rosie dressed 
ij elegantly, she said; she wished that she could 
^ have something new and splendid before Rosie 
\ came; but her father was so stingy! grew stingier 
* every day he lived. 

| Wasn’t her name real genteel? and her ficti- 
| lions name, wasn’t that beautiful? 

$ Ah, she did wish she knew whether she would 

I be congenial! She didn’t suppose she would 
be; for she hadn’t a bit of talent for anything; 
not for writing poetry, nor anything. Of course 
% she wouldn’t be congenial. 

I But she was. Here was egotism, a self-com¬ 
placent, strong-willed, most exacting sentimen¬ 
talist, as it were; sitting forever in her own 
place, to wait for devotees and devoirt; having 
none of the high, comprehensive, genial faculty 
of appreciation by which another’s gold should 
^ be seen to be equal to her own, however unlike 

I in shape and finish. She said to all who came 
near her, “Be like me. Be exactly what I am. 
Love the same things, the same pursuits that I 
love. Let every other thing go, and come with 
me into the favorite paths; and we will walk 
closely, arm-in-arm, thought to thought; and no 
% uncongenial thing, or person shall come near 

I * us.” 

Rosie and Antoinette heard her and came. 
Egotism saw them most constant and assiduous 
A of all, in their adhesion; saw them coming to 
\ her, sitting at. her feet, as if there were no other 

I shrine, no other duty, or pleasure for them on 
earth, but coming, throwing off all other com- 
panions and friends, who would join them for 
$ love, or service, as they came; saw them repell- 
\ ing them all—Rosie, who had tact and delicacy, 
< by going straight-forward, with lifted head, 
* albeit with drooping lids, seeing no one, hearing 
\ no one but Antoinette—Antoinette, by averting 
\ her head and tossing it upon the sinewy cords, 
$ by curling her lip, by saying outright to the 
$ tenacious ones, to the mischievous, or the heavy 
5 ones, who, in spite of stiller demonstrations, 
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kept alongside—“Go my now. Rose and I 
want to be alone. We’ve got something that we 
want to say to each other.” 

So they walked on alone, having sentiment 
enough of it, having of reel, loving kindness, 
very little; gathering here and there a wild 
lupine, or a wild spirma, making remarks mean¬ 
while about their 4 * passion” for flowers; picking 
berries from the bushes on the way-eide, saying 
how “delicious” they were, how nice it was to. 
have them growing beside one’s very path; but 
having no appreciation for the beauty, the high' 
immortal qualities in the human flowers they 
every day and hour put coldly aside, or for the 
fruits of human goodness hanging disregarded 
by them, in the dark plaoes and in the light, 
wherever they moved. They said sometimes, 
or, at least, Rosie one day said, with the dew 
of sentiment in her eyes, “I like God for giving 
us fruit and flowers, don’t you?” 

Yes, Antoinette did, she said, speaking in in¬ 
different tones. She then asked, brightening as 
she spoke, 

“Guess who I saw standing in the piasxa of 
the Merrimac House, as I came along? Did 1 
tell you?” 

“No; but I can guess,” replied Rosie, smiling. 

“Who?” 

“Esquire Paul.” . 

“Oh, yes!” laughing and clinging to Rosie’s 
arm. “What made you guess?” 

Rosie told her, still smiling,, that she knew by 
her looks. And then she asked Antoinette if he 
“was looking at her; if he saw her.” 

“Oh, yes! that was what made her think so 
much of it—his watching her, and looking after 
her, until she was away on past the hotel. She 
laughed,” she said, “and couldn’t help it, peep¬ 
ing sidewise through the fringe of her parasol, 
to see how his eyes followed her. Ha! ha! he!” 

And they had a lively time, Rosie smiling, 
Antoinette laughing, over it 

Rosie asked Antoinette whether she would 
accept him, if he offered himself to her. 

Ab, Antoinette, shaking her head, smiling 
broadly, didn’t know. She would be tempted 
to, he was so rich; he had such a nice, large 
house; he kept such a beautiful, easy-going car¬ 
riage—she had rode in it once, she and the 
squire. (And her cousin Patience, she might 
have said, but, for some reason, did not) It 
was the easiest, most elegant carriage in town, 
rite said. 

“Yes; but was he one who would be a con¬ 
genial companion to her?” Rosie asked. “Did 
he like books, flowers, nature? Had he a good 
phare of romance to soften and cover his practical 
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qualities? Would he love to sit with her, or to 
walk with her, on the moonlight nights that they 
two, Rosie and Antoinette, liked so well? Had 
•he made sure, Rosie asked, with increasing 
solemnity in her tones, that he would love these 
things?” 

No, she hadn’t, Antoinette replied, an expres¬ 
sion of annoyance settling upon her features. 
She was afraid he wouldn’t care for such things. 
She was afraid he wouldn’t be congeniaL But 
she would find out. And if he wasn’t, nothing 
on earth should tempt her to marry him, she 
said, her fervor kindling at every wo^d. Not if 
he begged and plead, on his knees before her; 
not if, marrying him, she never need put her 
hands into water, except to wash them! not if 
he would spread a buffalo robe over the path, 
every time she got into a sleigh in the winter, 

as she had heard that Esquire Haren, of H-, 

did for his young wife! Not for all these 
things; ,for, what would her Ufe be to her, if 
the must spend day and night with a husband 
that wasn’t congenial? Oh! 

Rosie too said, 44 Oh!” adding that she hoped 
they would both be saved from that, whatever 
else came. Give her poverty, she said, give her 
toil, with the man who was like her, a man in¬ 
tellectual and with beautiful tastes, rather than 
all the wealth in the world and a man whom she 
could never understand, who could never under¬ 
stand her. Oh! there was no fate on earth she 
could so ill bear. She would die, and would 
want to, if she had such a husband. 

44 So would she,” Antoinette said; but she was 
not a little provoked to see nice large house and 
easy-going carriage all tumbling to pieces before 
her. Rosie comforted her, telling her that she 
did not yet know what his tastes really were; 
she had not yet tried him. 

44 True! that was true!” she said; inwardly 
determined that she would manage to find out. 
She would call at his sister’s that very evening; 
for she had seen, of late, that he was in there 
almost every evening, after tea. 


CHAPTER II. 

. “ Sax, hjys. Vesoy! see what a beautiful 
bouquet I have brought in for you! I out all 
but the dahlias in our own garden and yard. 
We’ve got dahlias; but they are later than those. 
Mrs. Perkins gave me these. Ain’t they per¬ 
fectly beautiful?” 

“Perfectly; she was much obliged,” Mrs.. 
Yesey said, looking the bouquet over; finding 
one acquaintance after another. 

Esquire Paul, meantime, sitting at a table 
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where the newspapers were, turned his paper £ Antoinette's arrangements; bat, os she finished 
over, ms if hunting for a paragraph now and \ speaking, she onee more turned round, this time 
then, without looking up, still turning his paper, ^ to laugh heartily at her brother. “He did say, 
making some remark to Antoinette, about the ? ‘sweating,’” she continued, still laughing, her 
weather, or the evening. £ eyes still on her brother’s face. “That was his 

Antoinette waited awhile, watched awhile, very word—‘sweating—sweating about.* He 
then with nervous movements, such as picking 5 knows how to talk, if he don’t know anything 
nimbly the tassel of her mit and gathering up s about flowers, or nature, or scenery, don't he, 
her mantilla, she said, $ Antoinette ?" 

“ Do you like flowers, Esquire Paul?" i Esquire Paul's smile had been growing broader 

“I?" said he, starting a little, then running % and broader. Now he laughed; not a loud, but 
his eye over the page, showing that he was still > a good, hearty laugh, that shook his sides well, 
paragraph-hunting." $ and made his by no means handsome face, a 

“Yes; do you like flowers?" -She watched ^ glowing, genial sight to see. 
him closely, hardly breathing. < Antoinette tried to laugh; tried to get at the 

“ Well, I don’t know much about them. I \ humor of the thing, if she could, if there waa 
never pay any attention to them, when I see $ any; so she told Rosie afterward; but she 
them growing. Or, that is, I pay them very s couldn't find it. She was glad when the Belcher 
little attention. I don't know one flower from $ girls came in and began to talk about the pio- 
another.” $ nic. She didn't hear a word, hardly, that they 

“Oh, why did he say that?" thought Antoi- $ said about it, though, she was so vexed to think 
nette. Her whole form was drooping with dis- $ what a fool Esquire Paul was, with all his 
appointment. “You must think that they are $ money. She knew he liked her, she said; for 
pretty, though?" she said, her eyes on the vase s she had heard of his Baying that she was the 

that Mrs. Vesey was moving this way and that, \ finest-looking girl at B-. And he was always 

to find the middle of the mantle-piece. “Don’t $ looking at her. .She never watched him any- 
you?” $ where, at meeting, or anywhere, that she didn't 

He supposed they were, laughing a little, $ see this. And then he had taken her to ride 
throwing his paper aside, then, in a moment, ^ with him—once. And—and—why, there were 
resuming it. He supposed they must be, said £ a great many things to make her know that he 
all the women said so. $ was thinking of her, and had been for a long 

Antoinette laughed, thinking that, after all, $ time, 
he might be only joking. Then, hardly daring * “Yes," Rosie kept saying, her eyes on Antoi- 
to look up, she asked if he wasn't fond of nature. $ nette’s face, signifying both by the monosyllable 
“Nature?" $ and the slow, deep nod accompanying it, that 

“Yes," coloring, looking down on the tassel \ she heard. 

she was picking and pulling. “That is, I mean { - 

—I mean, that is, you like scenery?" \ CHAPTER III. 

“Oh, when it is good I do. Although I never j There was a pic-nio at Beechwood, a fine 

mind much about it." > grove just out of B-; and while Esquire Paul 

“No," interposed his sister, bringing a colchis \ stood slipping a leaf back and forth through his 
into closer neighborhood with a forget-me-not, $ fingers, watching with a smile that ever and 
showing that she, at least, had taste in flowers, anon expanded into laughter, the swift gambols 
a love for them. “No, Antoinette, he don’t. ^ of some wild young girls, Rosie Wallace came 
He don’t even know the meaning of the words s round sauntering, looking upward, looking down- 
scenery’ and ‘nature;’ you see he don’t. I $ ward, looking all ways but straight before, there 
love the sea. I long to see it in this hot weather, ^ by the tree, where Esquire Paul was standing, a 
so that I don’t know what to do. And I've tried, \ little apart from his sister and others. Rosie 
there’s no end to the tearing I've done, to get ^ was a little startled, a little surprised—so it ap- 
him to go with me. For Mr. Vesey can't leave. ^ peared—when she found herself close to him. 
But he won't stir an inch!’’ turning round, look- '< when he looked round, so that his quick glaaoe 
ing with a good-natured smile at her brother, < met hers. 

although she gesticulated and spoke earnestly. $ “Oh," said she, with a pretty look of modesty, 

“He wouldn't go off there into one of those great $ “is it you, Esquire Paul? I thought it was 
hotels, he said, where one must sleep in a coop $ uncle Endicott. A lovely day." 
and go sweating about." She had been working $ “A fine day. Miss Wallaco," speaking in his 
upon her flowers again, altering some more of > brisk way, a way in strong oontrast with hqr 
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lining, affected drawL Finding that she did $ ality neither in your sense of identity of tastes, 
not go on, that she began to oecupy herself with $ nor in mine of harmony, don’t make up your 
pieking the leaves off a fern at her side, he n mind upon that, that you and happiness must 
added, “Those girls are lively witches.” | part company outright; that you and a wretched 

“Yes. Childhood is the happiest time, don’t $ creature with a haggard face, called ‘Domestic 
you think so, Esquire Paul?” | Misery,’ must fight out the rest of life elbow to 

“Oh, no. Or, it was not with me, at any * elbow.” 
rate. I am as happy now, as I ever was. I used | He saw that Rosie closed her eyes upon his 
to suffer as much because my mother wouldn’t \ picture* shuddering. He spoke to her in gentler 
let me wade in the river and live in it like a fish, | tones therefore, saying, “ For there, close by 
as I ever Bhall. There is simply a difference in j you, standing with a contented bright face, is 
kind, not in degree. And, in fact, 1 don’t be- > Appreciation, best handmaid of domestic life, 
lieve I ever took quite so much oomfort at play, j If you put your hand into hers then, in your 
myself, as I get now-a-days seeing others play— | strait, she will lead you quietly, showing you 
those girls, for instance”—laughing to see them > that there is comfort left, if you will find it. If 
go. \ you say to her that your husband is intolerable,” 

Perhaps he was constituted different from her 5 he was smiling now; but Rosie watched with 
in one respect, Rosie said. She suffered so much $ thirsty looks to know what his words would be— 
if things weren’t congenial, and as she liked to \ “that he is a good, industrious, patient man, but 
have them. She suffered more and more in that ^ humdrum in all his tastes, not knowing the differ* 
way. $ ence between a daisy and a sunflower, she will 

What would she do then, by-and-by, if she $ tell you—speaking in better tones and words 
found herself married to one who turned out a $ than any I can find, Miss Wallace—that a man is 
regular clod-hopper? Esquire Paul asked, laugh- \ vary noble, when he keeps his integrity here in 

$ this world, when ho works patiently for his home. 
Why she .would die! Rosie said. And tears $ and is straight-forward and manly; that he may 
filled her eyeq and checked her speech. ^ be very noble and good in God’s sight, if he even 

“Oh, all humbug!” said Esquire Paul, throw- $ misses it sometimes, and does what seems to you 
ing away the leaf he had been shifting back and $ imprudent and wrong; for there are many bad 
forth, in his fingers. Then, getting another leaf, ^ influences here, in this lower world, Miss Wal- 
he added, “I don’t mean that it isn’t of the first s lace, pulling mightily sometimes to draw us away 
importance that married persons should be able, £ from what is good for us. Appreciation will 
by little study and effort, or great study an J jj make you understand—or she will try to, for 
effort as needs be, to harmonize. But, for every $ she is strenuous here—that if your husband does 
woman to require that her husband should be like $ what seems to you wrong, what is wrong, there 
her in delicacy and prettiness of taste, and so on; ^ was some temptation, some inducement within 
for, every man to look for \igor and clearness > him, in his organization, or without him, in the 
like his own, and identity of thought, this is the \ besetting circumstances, sufficient to lead him 
mistake. This is the way so many married lives $ into the action; that the Holiest sees this, keep- 
go to wreck. I must go and see what is going ^ ing His love and mercy for him all the same: 
on over Susy Stillingfleet’s way. I hope you ^ that you who are so often missing it, in your 
haven’t misunderstood me, Miss Wallace?” has- $ way, after your manner, may well keep your 
tening, and turning back a little after he had $ love and be very patient, very hopeful, and very 
begun to move away. “Congeniality, this con- \ kind. Appreciation is of tho mind, and so am I 
geniality that there is so much talk about these 5 too, I confess, that a woman is but a poor egotist, 
days, is excellent. But it needs appreciation, > a selfish, unhappy sort of creature, so long as 
after all. Appreciation is better without conge- l she sits watohing and waiting to see all life con- 
niality (or what is meant among you young j form itself to her an<) her notions, falling into 
ladies for congeniality—identity of tastes) than j distress so often as she. is able to detect a lack 
congeniality without appreciation. I hope you j of this conformity. But she’s a splendid crea- 
think the same?” Rosie was quite confused \ ture the moment she rises to her feet, and turns 
about it, she said; but she must still think she i herself to a clear understanding of life, of motive 
couldn’t get along without congeniality. I and action; to a sweet sympathy for all shades 

“But if it happens, Miss Wallace, that you • and degrees of goodness, or of struggle to attain 
must get along without it, if you wake up in a £ goodness; in one word, to Appreciation.” 
month or a year, or in ten years after you are \ When Rosie looked away to see where the 
married, to see that your husband has congeni $ kindling eyes, the kindling smile rested, she saw 
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Patience Scarborough standing with a face of $ eyes on her face as she commented, observing 
light, talking with facetious, grey-headed, Mr. s that he did not keep his eyes on Patience at all, 
MoBely, and weaving garlands for the children, \ as she commented; that, on the contrary, he 
out of the leaves mid wild-flowers they were \ kept them bent low on the thumbs he was sodn- 
bringing. piously twirling. Then, upon an outbreak of 

“ Let’s go out Susy Stillingfleet’s way, 1 ’ he $ Antoinette’s obtrusive laughter, she tried him, 
said, after a silence. s asking him directly, “Did he not think Patience 

Now Susy Stillingfleet’s way was Patience i in every way superior to Antoinette?” 
Scarborough’s way also. The old pine tree, its \ “He could not judge,” he said, speaking with 
top laid waste by time, against which Susy s studied caution. Then, looking up into Antoi- 
leaned, was parent of the lowering sapling that $ nette’s laughing, glowing face, he added, “ An- 
gaveits shade to Patienoe, to the grey-haired $ toinette is certainly a spirited, fine girl.” 
old man'and the merry group of children. Susy f Susy sighed a little, stifled sigh; and with a 
was so near Patienoe, that when Mr. Page, Edi- s certain degree of heart-ache answered, “Yes, 
tor Chase, Co-Editor Bullard, Judge Harvey, or $ yes, any one can see that Antoinette is a spirited 
Professor Davis said anything in politics, liters- l girl.” 

ture, philosophy or theology, that she did not, \ Antoinette called him that moment, to tell him 
could not, would net believe, she tossed a bit $ what ridiculous thing his sister, Mrs. Yesey, had 
of bark off the trunk of the old tree, over to Pa- £ been saying to Tom Beloher about him; about 
tience, to call her attention; and when Patience ij Esquire Paul, that was. He went with alacrity; 
lifted, or turned round her bright face, she bent ^ and Susy, looking after him, drew a sigh that 
forward, still leaning against the tree, oalled out § was not in the least stifled or curtailed. Mrs. 
in a voioe distinct and penetrating enough for $ Foster, seated at her right elbow, heard it; and, 
the forum, at the same time, roundly modulated jj after watching her a moment with the friendly 
and mellow enough for the parlor, telling Pa- \ sort of interest that almost every lady felt for 
tienoe what a monstrous argument had just been \ the homely, soberly dressed, but very talented, 
used, asking her if she believed a word of it, s very friendly girl, she drew her attention bj 
averring that she herself did not. Whether Pa- $ offering her fan. 

tienoe believed, or doubted, or did not clearly \ “Oh, no!” laughed Susy, with a little start 
understand, she expressed herself with grace so j| putting aside the glittering, down-tipped beauty, 
direct and child-like, and with sense so excellent, \ “Thank you; but you have no idea hoW 
that the gentlemen were all charmed: to say ? ashamed I would be of myself, using a fan like 
nothing of Susy, who was always charmed, who $ that.” 

always had been, as she told the gentlemen, with $ Mrs. Foster laughed, saying that, “Yes; ot 
whatever Patience Scarborough said or did. \ course, Susy’s fan, like her gowns and her bon. 
When Esquire Paul and Rosie came up, she con- > nets, must be perfect in its drab-coloring, and al\ 
tinned her eulogiums, after the greetings were \ its quaker-like endowments.” 
over, and managed that the others should con- * “Except neatness,” Susy said, laughing; but 
tinue theirs. She appealed to Esquire Paulj for, 5 with a little redness in her eyes, “I don’t believe 
as yet, she had never been able, with all her \ that anybody else in this world tries so hard as 
appeals, to get one word expressive of his $ I do to keep fan, gown and bonnet clear of all 
opinion of Patience, out of his head. Of Antoi- £ spots and disfigurements. But, somehow, and 
nette, whom Susy liked so little—but against ? when I don’t know anything about it, perhaps, 
whom she was never heard by Esquire Paul or j the tarnish and the wrinkle come.” 
any one, to speak a word—he was always ready \ “Used to, Susy, I don’t think they do now. 
to say, when he was asked what he thought of $ You did get yourself wretchedly out of tune 
her, “Miss Antoinette? She’s a very fine girl; $ when you were — oh, until you wctc sixteen or 
very fine. She’s a very handsome girl.” So the % seventeen years old.” 

story went about, that Esquire Paul, the rich old $ “ Until I was twenty-two or three years old, 

bachelor, was wonderfully smitten with Nette < Mrs. Foster.” 

Scarborough’s face; and would probably marry $ “How old are you now?” 
her. Susy Stillingfleet made no remarks, when $ “Twenty-live.” 

the story came to her; but, the next time she $ “You are?” Mrs. Foster looked thoughtfully 
found herself standing by Esquire Paul, she tried <; over Esquire Paul’s way, looked thoughtfully 
him first with some praises of Patience, who was $ back to Susy, and then said, putting her face a 
talking on the other side of the room, of hor J little nearer Susy’s, “ I wish Esquire Paul would 
mind, her excellent understanding, keeping her > marry you, I sometimes think that he will; floor 
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there is no lady, married or single, that he talks ; daily was teaching men the lesson they needed 
with half so freely, or appears to like half so $ daily to learn, that man may plant, and wait, 
well.” jj and hope, but that he can do nothing, is nothing, 

Susy did not say anything. She sat listening, £ without God’s blessing, 
with her eyes on Bsqnire Paul. > \ This was some time before the pic-nic; was at 

“Would you marry him, if he were to pro- * a party given by Mrs. Moses Scarborough; was 
pose?” pursued Mrs. Foster. $ while yet Antoinette’s hope and liking ran high 

“He will never propose,” replied 8usy, the s for Esquire Paul; while, as yet, she had applied 
redness coming again to her eyes. “He likes ij no tests to try his congeniality, to find it, alas! 
me, in a way; this I believe; but not as he will ^ utterly wanting. 

/ like the one he will take to his side and call wife. $ - 

Hid I even tell you, Mrs. Foster, of what two $ CHAPTERIV. 

things I am surer than of almost anything else ? At the pic-nic Antoinette would have nothing 
in this world?” $ to do with Esquire Paul. This was what she 

“One is that you will never marry anybody, 1J said within herself, slipping away out of every 
dare say.” s group he approached—that she “would have 

“Yes. One is, that nothing short of*heaven \ nothing more to do with him!” When her 
could make me so happy, as being the beloved < mother saw what she was doing, when she came 
and thoroughly appreciated wife of a man like £ up to her ear to tell her that “she acted like a 
Esquire PauL The other is, that I am never to \ fool that afternoon,” she said the same to her— 
know anything about this happiness, from tast- j that “she didn’t care what Esquire Paul thought, 
mg it. I believe, that if so good a man were to j For, for her part, ^he was done with him!” 
offer himself, something would hold me back | “Did she remember,” Maria asked, almost 
from accepting. I don’t think 1 would let him J hissing the passionate words in her ear, “that 
take a woman who could so little honor his ohoice, < he was the richest man in town ? that there was 
or grace his life.” > no other such honor for any girl in town, as it 

“That was queer!” Mrs. Foster told Susy, j would be to be his wife? Say, foolish girl?” 

when not a lady at A-had so many real, good \ The girl said, “ Umph l” shrugging her shoul- 

friends, among both men and women, as she J ders; and soon her mother, in keeping her eyes 
had. i on her, saw her sitting apart from all the rest, 

“Yes, she knew,” Susy said. But, looking \ with the new dentist at B-, Mr. Harvey Chis- 

to see how Antoinette Scarborough glowed and $ holm, “from the South.” Mr. Chisholm was 
sparkled in her fresh, young life, her over- \ feeding Antoinette with almonds and raisins, 
powering laughter, and her elaborately beautiful { They talked and laughed in a steady stream, as 
attire; how Esquire Paul’s eyes were on every \ they ate their dear confections, and threw the 
movement; how his smile was awakened by \ shells and stems all about them, 
every mirthful sally. She knew that poor and \ “Oh, ho!” laughed Mr. Chisholm, hitting a 
shallow as Antoinette’s life really was, vicious £ tree with a handful of shells. “As if there were 
and self-tormenting as were her passions, she > nobody else in the world who is rich!” 
was mere likely than any other to be the one? “Are you?” asked Antoinette, with eager 
chosen to preside in his beautiful rooms, at his \ looks on his face. “I hope you are. I would 
glittering board, to sit beside him in hm easy- $ like to tell mother that Esquire Paul isn’t the 
going carriage, to be upon his arm at all places ij only rich man. She don’t know it now. She 
of high fashion and privilege. Mrs. Foster also $ thinks be is.” They both laughed; and then 
knew the same, or thought she did, as she sat \ Antoinette looked in his face again, waiting for 
Silently watching Esquire Paul and Antoinette. \ his answer. 

fte came out of her reverie, at length, drawing j “Rich?” said he, starting briskly to his feet, 
a long, audible sigh, saying, with all her being \ briskly settling his pants upon their dainty 
warming toward poor, homely Susy, “Well, j straps. “My governor, as the English bucks 
Soey, it is one thing to be distinctly worthy the s say, has tin enough to pave all Main street 
heat man in the world and not get him, and ? I’m bis only boy.” He was seating himself, 
another to get the best man in the world and be s still working upon his pants. “Only one girl, 
utterly unworthy. We both know which is $ Caty. I’ve told you about her. She is married 
best.” | to a large planter.” 

Susy answered, “Yes,” with friendly eyes. | Mr. Chisholm offered himself to Antoinette, 
And then they talked, with serious faces, of the $ in marriage, there, that day, as they sat eating, 
Arooth that daily was becoming so severe, that ’ and scattering their shells about. And Antoi- 
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nette accepted. 8he told him she knew she 
could marry him; in the first place, because she 
would marry the one that pleased her. And, 
another thing, she thought her mother would 
make up her mind to like it, when she found out 
how rich his father was. As for Rosie, she knew 
(and she said this full of laughter) what Rosie’s 
first inquiry would be, when she told her. Rosie 
would look up in her solemn way, she said, and 
ask her in her solemn voice, if he was congenial; 
if his tastes were congenial to her. 

“And guess what I shall say!” laughed An¬ 
toinette. 

“You’ll say that they are; that I can eat con- 
fiectiontras long as you can.” 

“Ha, yes! then how concerned she’ll look!” 
When Mr. Chisholm, with looks and voice a little 
constrained, asked Antoinette how it was likely 
to be with her father; whether he was likely to 
approve what they were doing, she answered, 
shrugging her shoulders, that he wouldn’t say 
anything; that he never did, late years, when he 
found that she and her mother had “made up 
their minds;” that all he ever did, was to hold 
his head down and look, why, as if he were 
sorry, when anything was going on that he 
didn’t like. 

Mr. Chisholm breathed easier, and asked her 
whether her choice would be to board or keep 
house. 

“Oh, to board! that would be so nice!” 

So Mr. Chisholm thought. “Would she like 
to board at her lather’s or at the hotel?” 

Antoinette hardly knew, until she remem¬ 
bered that when Judge Harvey’s only daughter, 
Bella, married a gentleman from the South, they 
hoarded at the judge’s always, when at the 
North, and everybody seemed to think it a very 
genteel thing. Besides, she knew instinctively 
that however rich her lover’s “governor” might 
be, her lover himself had no lavish abundance 
of the means of living; so she thought it would 
be “nice” to get their board and all her clothing 
and so on out of her father at present, until the 
rich, aristocratic, mighty old gentleman “took it 
into his head” to shower down some of his “tin” 
upon their heads and laps. Sho delighted to 
look forward and fancy him doing this, when 
she went to him; when her husband said to his 
father, “Behold, my father, the daughter I 
bring to you;” when the old gentleman (she 
fancied him sitting on a sort of throne) should 
look down on her, with eyes that softened every 
moment seeing her beauty, and should say to 
her, “Rise, daughter. Take this ring of dia¬ 
monds and gold. Wear it as an earnest of what 
I will do for you, and for my son, for your sake.” 


t When Antoinette hurried after Rosie, as they 
\ were preparing to leave the grounds, to make 
\ her guess what had happened between her and— 

J oh, and Mr. Chisholm, Rosie guessed, but looked 
\ troubled; and asked Antoinette if she was sure 
he was a good man; if she knew enough about 
him to be sure of that. 

Antoinette, vexed to hear her talking in so 
grave a manner, to see her going over straight 
to the grounds of goodness, simple goodness, 
when she was prepared to meet her only on that 
of congeniality, said, with one of her grossest 
shrugs, “Umph! all I know is that we are con¬ 
genial. He likes exactly the same things that I. 
do—pleasant walks, bouquets, (you should have 
seen the bouquet he made up in our yard to-day 
for the pic-nic! Perhaps you did notice it. It 
was the handsomest on the middle table! No? 
you ought. Not one gentleman in five hundred 
could make up a bouquet like that, even if he 
would have the gentleness and delicacy to try.) 
He likes poetry and stories; reads poetry beau¬ 
tifully, especially love-poetry. His voice is full 
of feeling when he reads this. He likes confec¬ 
tions too,” trying to laugh, “and buys papers 
and papers of them. I like him for that. And 
I ain’t ashamed to say it to anybody, if they put 
on ever so old-maidish a face about it.” She 
concluded with an ugly flash in her eyes, with an 
ugly toss of her head. And, as Rosie saw them, 
she seemed to Bee also the bright, exalted mar¬ 
ried life and love to which her late conversation 
with Esquire Paul had opened glimpses, vanish¬ 
ing out of her friend’s path forever. She saw 
herself implicated in the rashness, the blind 
egotism; and felt a sense of her utter folly, of 
the great wrong she had done the life of another, 
it might be of many others, settling heavily like 
lead upon her heart. 

She hurried to her ohamber as 80 on x as she 
reached home, and wrote to Antoinette all that 
she felt and deprecated. Tears blotted the page. 
When Antoinette saw them, after she had read 
the note through—standing before her glass 
where she was when little Kate Endicott came 
running up with it, she said, “Fool!” (It was 
her mother’s word when angry. The daughter . 
had learned it of the mother.) She tore the note 
in twenty pieces. Then, seeing her lover turn 
up to the gate, she made haste to smooth her 
features, a task not easy this evening to achieve, 
since each recurring thought of Rosie’s not# 
brought fresh anger to ruffle them. 

CHAPTER Y. 

Avtotnktts and Mr. Chisholm had been mar¬ 
ried six months, when the following conversation 
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l between them. They were in their chain* 
her; the wife crouched on a divan in the corner 
of the room, the husband sitting at a window, 
scraping his finger-nails, his ohair tipped back, 
his feet crossed on the table before him. 

The Wife. —You're just as different from what 
l thought you were when we were married, as 
Mack is from white. 

The Husband. —You are just as different from 
what I expected to find you. 

The Wife. —You make me different. You don’t 
speak to me as you used to. Your voice isn’t 
like the same voice, when you speak to me. 

The Husband.— -No more is yours when you 
speak to me. 

The Wife. —But you don't care if it isn’t. The 
way that you speak of it now, scraping away at 
jour nails, (when you know how nervous it 
makes me,) and with your eyebrows lifted up in 
that manner, shows that the change in me, if 
you see any, don’t grieve you, as the change in 
you does me. You used to love dearly to walk 
with me. Now, when I think of those old times 
and ask you to walk, to soe if it will not seem 
as it used to, you say that you don’t want to go; 
you call it a great bore, walking; but you go out 
in a little while, and then, if I watch, I see you 
and Nod Hodsden starting off together, with 
your walking-stioks and cigars. I've cried more 
tiian once when I saw you go. 

The Husband —That's foolish. You spoil your 
health and spirits in that way. And of course I 
shall stir sometimes! 

The Wife. —But don't speak in that bitter, j 
bitter way! 

The Husband. —Well, well, leave off talking j 
about it. A few more sobs like that and you’ll | 
be off in hysterics again. And I tell you, An¬ 
toinette, I shan’t stand more than one more scene j 
like that we had the other day. It is your own 
fault, any day, if you work yourself up into such 
a pitch; and I shan't bear any more such re¬ 
proaches from your mother as those were. Not 
any more. As to moonlight rambles, bouquet¬ 
giving and reading love-poetry together as we 
used to, you are foolish to expect it. We’re out 
of the way of that, as most couples are by the 
time they've been married six months. Espe¬ 
cially— 

The Wife. —Especially what, Harvey? 

The Husband. —Oh, no matter what. Here’s^ 
a letter from the old man—my governor, you 
know, (dragging a crumpled envelope out of his 
pocket.) 

• The Wife. —Will he let us go? I long so for 
a change! Mother gets so angry — - 

The Hus b and. — Hot with you, though; so . 


The Wife. —But it’s all the same. And poor 
father looks so broken 1 I long to go. What 
does be— 

The Husband. —He says his business is bad. 
The fact is, (throwing down the letter and start¬ 
ing to his feet,) there isn’t but one so poor in 
the United States, as my father is, and that’s his 
son, myself. 

The Wife. —Oh, Harvey! Yon said he was a 
great planter. 

The Husband. —And so he is. He’s dropsical 
and weighs two hundred. But his land—he 
hasn’t much left—is sandy and a desert, so that 
they're ready to starve. The house is an old 
tumble-down concern, was when I came away, 
five years ago; not a room in it that the rain 
didn’t make its way into like a flood, whenever 
it tried. 

The Wife. —(Crouching lower and lower.)—We 
can’t go then. We must stay where we are. And, 
Harvey, we must try to get along better; for, all 
together, we are killing father. I will govern 
my temper; you will—what will you do? 

The Husband. —I don’t know. What would 
you have me do ? 

The Wife. —All I can think of now, is, that 1 
want you to try and—respect me more; as soon 
as I show you, that is, that I am trying to make 
myself better. You will try ?—for father’s sake. 
I want it more for his sake, than for anything 
else. I don’t deserve much; but he does. You 
will try to think better of me, when you see me 
doing all I can? 

, The Husband. —I suspect, chit, that, when I 
see that, I shall think better of you without 
trying. I’m reckless enough; but I sometimes 
think, lately, that it is because I have always 
been under one shabby influence or another. 
For, when I am alone with your father, I find 
that his goodness takes hold of me. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Thx next morning, Antoinette sang—albeit 
with unsteady voice—as she worked. When her 
work was done, she went to her chamber to write 
to Rosie, now Mrs. James Holmes, of Boxford, 
to ask her to send her a good, long letter, telling 
her just what she meant when she said, in one 
of her late letters to Patience, that her own ap¬ 
preciation of her husband’s manly, excellent 
qualities, his appreciation of her endeavors to 
do right, to make him happy, made their home 
one of the brightest on earth. Had she done 
depending on congeniality then, for her enjoy¬ 
ment of married life? Antoinette asked. When 
she spoke of appreciation, did she mean—what 
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did the mean? Would the forget her (Antoi- ^ workmen or thit tenant, to that workman or 
nette’s) old, ungenerous conduct toward her, and $ would-be workman or tenant, I pity him noma- 
try to help her out of the mist in which she l timet that his steps must be so incessant, his 
found herself. Did she think now that conge- \ cares so numerous; but I lore him a thousand 
niality was worth muoh between husband and < times more, that he is willing and glad to do so 
wife? that it was to be depended upon for happi- | much for me and for our home; that his kind¬ 
ness ? | ness and consideration toward me never, for one 

“Let me tell you my story, dear,” wrote Rosie. I moment, fail. I say to myself, looking through 
“My husband, good man, offered himself to me * my grateful tears, to keep my eyes on him, that 

before I went to B-. I liked him exceed- t my cup of blessedness is full, and that God i» 

ingly; but my head was full of high, foolish l good. 

notions of beauty, grace, of education and tastes { “He does not read with me, dear, the books 
like my own, and I refused him. Oh, I remem- \ that I read. His table, on the contrary, is tiled 
ber I told you all about this. You thought*! \ with his political and news papers, and scientific 
was ‘a real heroine.’ Your very words, dear: $ journals and reports. On these his eyes falL 
snd my thought was the same; although 1 find < These he takes into his hands with looks of com- 
that I blush now as I write it. As I have reason s fort. They are for him, he is for them. Ha 
to. I have reason to be ashamed that I was ever | brings home for me, when he goes to Boston, 
so foolish. I fear that, as young men are said to \ some volume, or volumes of the sermons, bio- 
have their time for * sowing their wild oats,’ so $ graphy, fiction or poetry, he has seen favorably 
young women have theirs of crude, romantic | noticed, or has heard me speak of with pleased 


notions, when they are in great danger of ruin¬ 
ing their lives by unwise marriages, or entangle¬ 
ments which go on and end in marriage. 1 am 
faint and afraid when I think what it would be 
to have daughters exposed to all the errors and 
dangers of that time. If 1 ever do have them, 
God give me His highest, best wisdom to under¬ 
stand and direot them; to instill into their minds 
tome ideas of what constitutes the real beauty 
and dignity of life. I am thankful to have a 
husband who can sustain me with his calm 
strength and judgment in this and all my duties. 
1 have no words, dear, to make you understand 
what my husband is to me; how beautiful, how 
dear my life is because shared with him. He 
hasn’t one beautiful feature, but his expression 


: anticipation. He looks happy when he puts 
them into my hands; but this is all the interest 
he has in them. Only, now and then, very 
often, indeed, of an evening, or a Sabbath day, 

I read some good or beautiful things aloud to 
; him, and I can see that he loves them. But he 
does not, on account of this pleasure, leave his 
own wide, rich field of culture, where the oonx. 
and the grain are planted and do ripen, and 
come over to sit in my beautiful garden. Nor 
should he, if by turning my hand, 1 could bring 
him. He is noblest, manliest there on his own 
ground. This I feel. This is my ‘ appreciation’ 
of him. Nor would he bring me over to him. 
He likes it best, seeing me contentedly sitting 
or wandering amidst the beauties his own gener¬ 


is all that the heart of woman could wish. His $ ous hand has provided for me. And this is his 
voice is particularly nasal and twangy, unless \ appreciation of the tastes and pursuits so widely 
one loves him, and knows how he never speaks \ different from his own. 

but to utter words of kindness, justice and truth. ^ “You must come and see us, dear; aud then 
Truth—this is so blessed a thing, dear, to know $ you will understand just what reason 1 have for 
when you listen to your husband’s voice, that $ being the grateful, affectionate wife that I am. 
every word he speaks, or ever will speak, is the £ “I hope you are happy. If you are not, now, 
living truth! My husband has neither a hand- > 1 hope yoh will oome round to happiness by the 
some form, nor pretty hands. (Think, dear, how i path right for you, under your own eiroum- 
foolish we used to be over pretty hands! I blush s stanoes of life. Love all the good you can find, 
and I am glad I do, thinking of it.) He has i Set it up whers your eye will often fall on it, 
worked too hard for this, bless him, laying a * seeing how precious it is. Have patience with 
foundation for the prosperity on which he, and $ all the evil, knowing that it oomes legitimately 
I, by his great love in choosing me, so securely ^ out of some unfortunate conditions of training, 
rest. He works now, although not so hard, s or want of training, of health, or temperament, 
with his hands; but he has a great deal of ab- > Be patient. Do what is right and noble yourself 
sorbing care, with bo many work-people, so ^ always; and thus, by slow degrees, shall you sea 
much machinery. And when I look out of my ^ good coming to take the place of the fating evil, 
windows and see how busy his steps are, going $ “Have you read ‘The Earnest Man,’ *Tha 
from this building to that building, from this < Houss by the Sea,’ the last ‘Westminster,’ the 
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kai ‘Examiner?’ I haws them all; wiU send j for the sapper table, as they talked.' Within, in 
any or all of them over to yon if yon would like | the large, oool dining-room, the Irish girl, troll- 
to see them. Beyond this, I will keep you in \ ing her “Irish Molly, oh/’ nimbly slipped the 
my heart, with ten times the old affection. $ snow-white dishes upon the snow-white table- 
think of me often; lore me, and believe me, i oover. To the sitting-room, where “grandma,’’ 
snm yawn.” j as Maria waq called, sat beside baby, diligentfy 

”| sewing her seam, grandpa came, making his 
CHAPTER YII. |way directly round where he could look down 

M I hat* been vexed to-day, Harvey, with that j and see how it was with baby. When he saw 
peer, old, blundering washerwoman. I see that, \ that it was well, that she was perfectly beautiful 
as long as I am here in this world, my temper is \ in her quiet slumber, he looked up to see how it 
te be a trouble to you and to myself; the greatest $ was with his wife. She met his inquiring look, 
to myself, beoause you have learned to bear it so f and said, breaking a new thread from her spool, 
beautifully; because to me it is such a grief, that, l “They’re in the garden, after currants.” 
try as I will to govern it, I must yet sometimes \ “Yes, I was thinking that you look sober,” 
hd But I hope that you will have patience % out of his old habit, taking a paper into his ha»d 
with me.” \ before seating himself; but, out of his new habit, 

”11 what am I that I should not have patience \ holding it open in his hands without reading; 
with you? especially as I can see how hard you 

fey” 

“You are very kind. When our baby was 
horn, I held the innocent little creature close to 
mj heart, and said that she should be between 
me and all sin. Especially between me and all 
auger. I thought most of this; for I don’t think 
now that I miss it very far in any way, exoept 
in getting vexed and out of patience so easily.” 

“No; you are a prudent, careful wife. We 
are really laying up money.” 

“This is because you work so hard. Do you 
see how proud father is of you? He is proud of ^ it is strange if I can’t bear to confess what I 
yon because you show such business capacity; 5 could, so short time ago, bear to do. Rosie did 
mother, because, as she says, people all over \ me good, when she came to see us. She looked 
town are beginning to call you doctor—Dr. Chis- \ me calmly and with feeling, in the face, talking 
holm, and because you ‘grow so dignified.’ All | to me straight out of her heart, showing me what 
I am afraid of, is, that you will go on in business $ I was 5 putting new life into me by showing me 
capacity and dignity, until I shall feel that I am s what I could be. She’s a woman worth having, 
no longer worthy to be called your wife. Unless \ her© in this world, where there is so much that 
I can, in some way, get over this fault. And I $ wrong in so many lives. She has saved An- 
sometime8 think I never shall get over it while I ^ toinette. I shall never forget that I had nothing 
live. But I tell you, Harvey, one thing is cer- £ t© do with it; that very foolish, wicked temper 
tain; it will be over some day. I shall He very \ every day making things worse, when she 
still, very peaceful in my coffin, one of these i came to ns like an angel of peace. Then this 
days, one of these years, and then it will be over, I baby came”—baby was trying hard to wake 
if it never is, with all my trying, in this life. £ bow—” Ah, see, grandpa; there it is! now she 
No, please let me say that I want you to think jj gets her eyes open. Bless her!” 

of this, when you see me vexed and unreason- ! __ 

able. Think that I long to govern myself; but | 

that my mother’s hot blood in my veins makes > CHAPTER VIII. 

it, oh, so hard! Thinking of this, I know you j “He, Patience? he don’t care any more for 
oan the more easily love me, in spite of all.” $ them than if they were bunches of herbs dry- 
”No, Antoinette, my good, true wife. Again, j ing.” Mrs. Vesey said this one day when she 
I mk, who am I that I must look forward to this \ ran in to see Patience, now Mrs. Paul. Mrs. 
groat sorrow, before I can learn to bear your \ Vesey was at her old beloved work, abusing her 
little constitutional faults, and know how dear > brother. 

y^u are to me in spite of them?” \ “Oh, you don’t know, Margaret,” remon- 

They were in the garden, picking ripe currants * strated Patience. “When he sees a forget-me- 


1i| ^ keeping his eyes on baby instead of reading. 

“I feel sober,” repUed Maria; “for I’ve been 
thinking that this little creature came into this 
world to do us all good. You didn’t need her to 
make you better; but to make your .home hapr 
pier, you oertainly did. I needed her, for just 
what she has, as I hope, done—to make me 
a more prudent, reasonable, better-tempered 
woman. I was a miserable creature, six month* 
ago.” 

“No, Maria, not so bad as that.” 

\ “Yes; just as bad as that. I will say it; for 
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not, or any 'of the delicate sky-blue flowers in < with him; more in lore, I do believe, than you 
the garden, he stops to look at it; and sometimes, \ were the day you were married.” 
as he starts to go on, says, • That’s a pretty * “Ten times more,” blushing and laughing 
flower. 1 And I think I like it better in him, a \ through rising tears, “I didn’t know half hia 
man, than I should if he had a great deal to say $ goodness then. I knew nothing about the love 
about them.” 11 would one day feel for him, because then I waa 

“But, if you take ever so much pains to make $ more than half-afraid of him.” 
up a vase, he don’t know that there’s one in the | “Here he comes!” interrupted Mrs. Vesey, 
room. He didn’t see that”-—pointing with her \ running to the door to meet her brother. “I’m 
parasol at a large, beautiful bouquet upon the | going to tell him. Guess, Henry Paul, what pel 
table—“when he was in; I’ll bet you ever so \ says. She thinks you are handsome; she thinka 
much.” > you are an angel of goodness. She has just eoa- 

“Good! he did! He kept his eyes on it a long \ fessed that she loves you better than she did the 
time, looking up from his reading; and when he \ day you and she were married.” 
began to read again, I knew he felt that the $ Esquire Paul smiled to see how charmingly 
silent, unobtrusive flowers were a pleasure to \ his wife blushed; then laughed; then, neither 
him.” $ blushing, nor laughing, but in a glow of love 

“ Oh, you give him the credit of possessing $ and pride, let her small, soft hand lie in hia 
every grace and goodness under heaven. I dare \ hand, and kept her lovely eyes on his face, 
say you think he is beautiful.” § “I passed Susy Stillingfleet, at Mrs. Foster's 

“Most certainly I do! Don’t you?” $ gate, as I came, pet,” said Esquire Paul, as hia 

“No, indeed. What will you do with his ^ sister left their door-steps. “She looks pale, 
crooked nose?” s She promised to come here to stay with you to 

“It isn’t very crooked. Not a bit too crooked j tea.” 
to be suitable. If it is ever so crooked, it has * “That’s good. I am glad. I love Susy better 
delicacy and dignity; it is a Roman nose, the \ and better.” ' 

handsomest of all noses.” i “Yes; one must respect her more and morel” 

“You think so, pet, because you are in love < was the answer. 


THE BYE BEFORE BATTLE. 

BT TRANOIS H1N&IITTA SHIFPIBLD. 


Fill high, fill high, with tho blood red wine, 
We'll drink the life of the generous Tine, 

And pledge our wire*, oh I brother mine. 

Fill high, All high, there’s wine to spare, 
To-morrow’s night we shall not need it. 
Swell high, swell high the festal strain. 
To-morrow night we shall not heed it 
Hal more yet, more, a fragrant dew 
The goblet from onr lips shall kiss; 

Loath, may’st thou hare to-morrow night, 

As gay a feast as we hare this. 

Fill high, All high, with the blood red wine, 
We*U drink the life of the generons vine, 

And pledge our wires, ohi brother mine. 

Fill high, fill high the ruby flood. 

No fear shall clog our blood’s free course. 
Fill high, nor thou oar deadened car 
Shall hear the tramp of Death’s pale-hone. 
Oh! Death they say’s a Jolly knave. 

With hands so lean, and brow so yellow, 
Ha! Death, you’ll hare a goodly lot, 

A bold recruit each stout, brave fellow. 

Fill high, fill high, with the blood red wine, 


We’ll drink tho life of the g eneron s vine, 

And pledge our wires, oh! brother mine. 

Onr bivouac fires are burning low, 

The yew’s dead branch should speed their burning} 
As tho rod embers flash and die 
Our Aery hearts to dust are tnrning. 

Fill high, shake hands, good comrades all, 

A fiercer grasp awaits the morrow; 

It fells, who’ll grudge one staiworth tear, 

Brave hearts arc women in their sorrow. 

Fill high, AH high, with the blood red wtne^ 

Well drink the life of the generous vine, 

And pledge our wires, ohl brother mine. 

There’s lovely eyes for us are dim, 

To-morrow night they shall he dimmer; 

Fill quick, the morn upon us breaks, 

Tho last ere star doth faintly glimmer. 

Wires, sweethearts, all, one hearty pledge, 

* The vine’s best blood we hare been draining} 

We’ll pay it back, ho! sound the drums, 

Night’s dim life and our own is waning. 

Fill high, fill high, with the blood rod wine, 

We’ll drink the Ufo of the generons vine, 

And pledgo our w.vcs, oh« brother mine. 
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ONE DAY'S SHOPKEEPING. 


BT CLABA AUGUSTA. 


Cousin Harry is as handsome a fellow as the ^ 
most fastidious among my lady readers would 5 
wish to see, and that is saying a great deal for | 
cousin Harry, when one takes into consideration ) 
the recherche taste of the nineteenth century. > 
Harry is a country shopkeeper—a grocery \ 
dealer, I mean; that is, he sells pork, beef, fish, ^ 
oil, molasses, and such articles, upon one side £ 
of the store, and calicoes, de laines, sheetings, l 
muslins, and a yery few silks, upon the other l 
side. ^ 

Harry’s custom was yery extensive—a hand- ^ 
some young man in a dry-goods store is, in him- $ 
self, a sort of a sign; and a good-looking clerk $ 
is worth a hundred dollars a year more than an | 
ugly one. 14 is a lamentable fact, and I am | 
sorry to record it; but it is so. < 

Last summer, I was up at uncle John’s a-visit- j 
ing. Harry and my cousin Jennie were the chief \ 
attractions at uncle John’s; but the fine straw- s 
berries and raspberries, with which the kitchen > 
garden abounded, were not usually despised by l 
me. \ 

One morning, Harry received an urgent sum- \ 
mons to attend the county court in a neighboring \ 
town, as a witness in an important case. He i 
was obliged to go off in a hurry, and having i 
no time to look up a substitute in his store, he < 
appointed me to the dignity. s 

“You can’t fail of doing right, Charley,” said j 
be, patronizingly; “the goods are all marked in \ 
plain figures—that is, the dry-goods; and then \ 
molasses sells for fifty cents per gallon—sugar \ 
ten to fourteen cents; butter is worth one shill- j 
Ing, store pay; and mind you, Charley, eggs are 5 
twenty cents a dozen, but don’t take any unless $ 
they’ll sink readily in cold water—they may be $ 
rotten, you know; and the butter, too, don’t take $ 
any without putting in a. fork into each ball to $ 
try it—it might be rancid; and above and over j 
all, my boy, be polite to the pretty girls! Good- ^ 
bye”—and Hemy put the big brass key of the J 
store (my insignia of authority) into my hand, 
and leaped into the cab which was to take him 
to the depot. 

I felt somewhat dignified—as it were promoted 
from the rank of a private to that of a captain— 
and I went up to my room, at uncle John’s, for 
a survey of my toilet l*m rather a good-looking 


fellow myself, though some straight-laced people 
might think it vanity in me to mention it, but 
all the girls say* so, and it is generally conceded 
that they are competent judges. 

By way of enhancing my personal attractions, 
I added to my dress a pair of wrought wrist¬ 
bands. (don’t laugh, unfeeling reader; they were 
embroidered and presented to me by a lady 
friend,) and giving a parting twist to my mous¬ 
tache, I sallied out. 

The morning was fresh and fair—no grim 
clouds cast thfir boding shadows over thp 
earth—and all promised fair for my success. I 
arranged myself behind the counter and waited 
for customers. 

Customer No. 1 entered. 8he was a middle- 
aged woman, to buy de bege for her “darter’s 
gownd.” • 

I was all alacrity to fulfil her commands. I 
piled the counters with what I supposed to be 
de bege , a sort of thin, glossy, Tattling stuff; 
and with all my eloquence I expatiated on its 
wonderful merits. 

“There’s silk in it, ain’t there?” queried the 
old lady, putting on her spectacles for a closer 
examination, “Miss Moss, our dressmaker, said 
so!” 

“8ilk! to be sure there is!” said I, imme¬ 
diately taking my cue, (it doesn’t do to contra¬ 
dict a lady,) “silk! why it’s all silk, the real, 
fine Italian boiled silk—sewing silk, marm, im¬ 
ported expressly for your daughter’s wear! It’ll 
last an age!” 

“Well, she’ll want it wear a pretty good spell, 
I reckon; a body can’t afford to buy a gownd 
every day, you know!” 

“Of course not, marm; of course not! But 
this will look sweetly on your pretty daughter, 
no doubt she’s pretty—resembles her mother, I 
dare say!” I had heard it said that a little judi¬ 
cious flattery never comes amisrf with the ladies. 

“Law bless your heart, sir, Sally ain’t nowise 
handsome! she ain’t nigh as good-looking as I 
was in my young days! her nose is too crooked, 
and her hair’s red! but then Sam Jackson thinkf 
\ she’s splenderiferous! That’s what he says, any 

1 way ” 

$ “ No doubt, marm, but Mr. Jackson is a man of 

> taste—probably a connection of Andrew Jackson, 
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the patriot and president! How many yards 
would you like ?” and I flourished the yard-stick 
with a professional air, which would have done 
credit to cousin Harry himself. 

“Oh, stop a minnit; I ain’t decided about it 
yet. What’s the price ?” 

Very true; there must be a price, I supposed, 
but I had forgotten such a contingency. How¬ 
ever, there would be no difficulty about that, for 
Harry had said the goods were all marked in 
plain figures, so I turned complacently to the 
card attached to the doth. 

“ F. 6. x. 2.” 

Very explicit. Like the Hebrew Bible to me, 
but I took a moment to consider. I’d put it low 
enough, I thought, to induce her to trade; and 
it wouldn't do to appear as if I didn’t understand 
my business. I might lose eaaU with the old lady. 

“Well,” said I, “though it’^a great sacrifice 
—really giving it away—I’ll let you have it for 
one shilling per yard! Dirt cheap, but as it is 
for your pretty daughter, I’ll put it down below 
cost! I wouldn’t do it,” said I, leaning down 
over the oounter close to the old lady’s green 
calash—“I wouldn’t do it for another person in 
the world!” 

My answer seemed to please the old lady. She 
turned the fabric over and over, felt of it upon 
both sides, tried the strength of its texture with 
her thumb and finger, and at last gave the order. 

“Eight yards and a half, good measure! and 
■ilk to sew it up with.” 

I cut off the desired quantity, folded six skeins 
of sewing-silk inside it; the lady paid for it in 
odd ninepenees and sixpences, and I bowed her 
out of the store. 

Enter customer No. 2. A seedy-looking man, 
in a grey blouse, to get two cents’ worth of black 
snuff. 

I searched around awhile among the myste¬ 
rious boxes and barrels, and at last pitched upon 
the strong-smelling article. Wrapped up a couple 
of ounces; delivered it to my customer, and re¬ 
ceived in return two coppers, which Noah might 
have coined in the Ark while waiting for dry 
weather. 

Customers No. 8, were two pretty, red-cheeked 
girls—one with butter to sell, the other with a 
pail of eggs, destined for the same purpose as 
the butter. I remembered Harry’s injunction 
about the eggs, butter, cold water, and fork¬ 
pricking; but for the life of me, I couldn’t recol¬ 
lect which test was to be applied to the butter, 
or which to the eggs. However, I wanted to 
oblige the pretty girls, so I took both butter and 
Sggs into the back store, determined to do some¬ 
thing with them. 


After a few moments’ consideration, I procured 
a fork and pierced each and all of the eggs sepa¬ 
rately—and the result was astonishing! out of 
two dosen, six were positively in a state of de¬ 
composition ; thirteen were occupied by remark¬ 
ably well-grown juveniles of the fowl race; and 
the remaining five were smelling decidedly old. 

The butter wouldn’t sink in the water—do all 
I could, pop it would come up to the surface 
again; and I was obliged, though reluctantly, 
to decide that it wouldn’t do to take either the 
butter or the eggs. So £ returned to the frout 
part of the store again, bearing the pail of muti¬ 
lated eggs in one hand, and the butter in the 
other. 

“I am sorry—ahem! that is, I regret that the 
eggs are too—too old for our purpose; and the 
butter—we don’t take butter now!” 

Yon should have seen the pretty young ladies* 
faces blase up! The one with the eggs muttered 
something about “City greenhorn!” and the 
butter-girl exclaimed aloud, 

“What better oould have been expected from 
such a gosling?” 

I was fain to conciliate them by the gift of 
three sticks of candy apieoe, and telling them I 
broke the eggs by accident. 

After the girls, came a hard-looking old gen¬ 
tleman in quest of pork. 

He wanted the “home-made, native pork— 
none of yer Western hog cholera stuff!” 

I made a tour of the suspicious-looking bar¬ 
rels in the cellar—gazed apprehensively at my 
wrought wristbands—found a barrel which smelt 
of pickle; and procuring a pair of long-handled 
pincers from the coal-bin, I made a plunge into 
the cask with them. Nothing whatever came up 
to reward my efforts; and I was making prepa¬ 
rations for a second dive, when down came my 
hard-looking friend to see how I was getting on. 

“Put yer hands in, ye abominable young 
dandy! What are ye afraid of, 1 wonder? In 
with yer hands!” My friend was a little out of 
patience with me. 

I couldn’t bear the appellation of dandy, so I 
plunged my hands and arms into the pickle, and 
brought up a whole layer of pork. 

Instinctively I looked at my wristbands. 
Lucky that Isabel Richborn wasn’t there to look 
also! I tore them off and flung them into the 
furnace, glad to escape a second sight of their 
fair (?) proportions. 

“Served ye right 1” said my hard-looking 
friend, with evident satisfaction, “a man has no 
business with such flumma-diddles—particularly 
if he goes pork-fishing!” 

I seized the pork and held it ready for delivery. 
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“You’ll have to trust me, I h ain't got the 
money to spare, jest now l” said he, taking the 
purchase and making off. 

“Stop, sir! stop!” I screamed after him, 
“none of that! ire don’t credit!” 

The old man said nothing, but laid down the 
pork on a box, and went out. Directly he re¬ 
turned with Deacon Cutter and Squire Brown, 
with both of whom I was acquainted. 

“Here’s my bondsmen,” said he, leading up 
the gentlemen; “Squire, what’s my standin’?” 

“Worth at the least calculation, Charley,” 
said the squire, turning to me, “at the least 
calculation, two hundred thousand dollars!” 

“And you wouldn’t trust him for ten pounds 
of pork, eh, Charley !” laughed Deacon Cutter— 
•“but that’s too good! ha! ha! I declare!” 

So much for appearances! Ever since then, I 
never see an old, ragged man, belonging in the 
country, without saying to myself, “There goes 
a man of property 1” 

After this, customers came in so ffcst that it 
jrould be impossible to particularise. I sold 
almost everything; from silk dresses down to 
clothes-pins and penny whistles. My success in 
drawing bargains was remarkable, and it was 
near sunset, and yet I had had no dinner for the 
day. The fact of it was, that at dinner time I 
was so full of customers that I didn’t like to 
learre the store for fear of losing a trade, and 
now I found myself possessed of a singular long¬ 
ing for fragrant tea and hot biscuit. 1 knew my 
pretty cousin Jennie would be sure to have both 
ready for me. 

I was just congratulating myself on my good 
luck for the day, and thinking how surprised 
Harry would be, when he returned, at finding 
so much of his summer stock disposed of—when 
in rushed the identical old lady who had bought 
the de bege in the early part of the day. She 
looked furious, and bore in her hand a bundle, 
which seemed suspiciously like the one she had 
carried away from the store that morning. 

“Hand over my money! it’s nothin’ but four 


pence cambric! Mrs. Moss, the dressmaker says 
so! you young cheat of a scamp! you deceived 
me! Hand over my money, I say!” 

Before I could get breath to reply, the man 
who had purchased the two cents’ worth of snuff 
made his appearance. 

“Sir,” said he, with dignity, “the snuff you 
sold me this morning is villanous black pepper, 
and my wife has nigh killed herself with taking 
it! Sir, her nose is nigh as large as a turkey’s 
egg, and growing larger every moment.” 

“Give me my money!” cried the de bege woman. 

“Give me my money!” cried the snuff man. 

“Give me my money!” yelled a little urchin, 
climbing up on a orate of earthenware to make 
himself more conspicuous, “you sent daddy 
smokin’ terbaccer instid of chawin’, and marm 
copperas instid of saleratus, and Tom, and Polly, 
and the dog, is pisined with it; and daddy’s got 
the trembles all over with the terbaccer!” 

“Sir, I called to get back my money!” said a 
fat man, in a yellow waistcoat, “you sold me in¬ 
digo instead of blue vitrioL” 

“ Give me my money!” cried the de bege woman. 

“Hand over my money!” screamed the infu¬ 
riated snuff man. 

“Give me my—money—money—mon—ey!” 
roared the whole poeee in chorus. 

I sprang over the counter, nearly knocking 
down oousin Harry in tho doorway, and never 
stopped until I was safe on the sofa by the side 
of sympathising oousin Jennie. 

Harry told me afterward that my day’s shop¬ 
keeping cost him fifty dollars, beside losing for¬ 
ever the custom of the two pretty girls who had 
brought the butter; and highly offending the 
old de bege woman and her red-haired daughter, 
Sally, including the illustrious Sam Jackson. 

As for me, I’ve been the happy husband of 
cousin Jennie for two months; and of course 
don’t care a straw for all the pretty girls in 
America, because (in my own opinion) I am the 
proprietor of the best and prettiest wife in the 
whole world. 


SPRING. 

BT VBID1BIO W. A. SHULTZ. 


I LOW the gentle Spring-time, 
With Its sweet-scented flowers; 
I lore to hear the carolling 
Of birds among the bowers; 
When all the earth is smiling 
In blossoming array; 

When Wintery blasts are over, 
And all around Is gay. 


I lore this pleasant season. 

These deep romantic days, 

With every sound proclaiming 
Our great Creator’s praiss; 

It to my dreamy nature 
Doth golden fancies bring, 

Of when we’ll dwell beyond the graven 
In an sternal Spring. 
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HASTY WORDS ARE SOON REPENTED. 

BY OLABBNOB MELVIN. 


“Father!” * according to his own notions of right and pro- 

The speaker was a boy not more than ten $ priety, and he never allowed his wife to break 
years of age. He spoke the word half trem- $ his resolutions, or to interfere with his com- 
blingly, and his eyes rested on the floor as he j; mands. He governed his children with an iron 
did so, while a deeper flush stole over his cheek, j hand. He never asked; but he commanded. 

“Well, Charley, what is it?” asked Mr. Bron- j He would have them as methodical as himself— 
son, looking^ up from his book. i moving, as it were, by clock-work. 

“Come, speak out, if you have anything to \ Charley had not been gone long, when Mrs. 
say,” he added, as the boy hesitated. : Bronson entered. Her husband was deepfy 

“Will you give me twenty-five cents to go to \ absorbed in his book, and did not notice her till 
the concert this afternoon?” $ she spoke. 

“What concert is it?” $ “The package has not oome which was pro- 

“Miss Dennison’s class, at Chesnut Hall; $ raised last night, Henry,” she said, pleasantly, 
Willie Smith is going, and John Payne, and < “and father and mother will be here to-day.” 

Charley-” $ “It should have been here last night,” ko 

“ That will dp,” said 'the father, abruptly. \ said, carelessly, turning over the leaves of the 
“Have you got the lesson perfectly that I gave 5 book. “I ordered it sent directly.” 
you last night?” j “We must have it to-day.” 

“Yes, sir,” and Charley hurried off after his $ “Charley can go after it. He can go with mo 
book. He returned in a moment, with his face * to the store, and from there it is a short die- 
radiant and smiling. | tance.” 

“That is very well,” said Mr. Bronson, as the \ Mr. Bronson was an advocate of labor, whether 
last word of the task was recited correctly. “And \ among the rich or the poor. He did not hesitate 
now, the next page will do for to-morrow.” | to assign any task to his children which he knew 
“Yes, sir. And now, shall I go to the concert 4 they were capable of performing, although ser- 
this afternoon, father?” asked the child again. I vants were always ready to do his bidding. 

Mr. Bronson had forgotten the boy’s first* “But he will not have time,” was the reply, 
inquiry, and he raised his eyes from the book \ “He wished to attend the concert, and I gave 
again at the question. * | him my permission.” 

“You know what I have often told you.” < “Then you did very wrong,” said her hus- 
“But, father, only this once. I will not ask $ band, interrupting her; “I have just told him 
you again.” $ that he cannot go.” 

“No more, I have told you often enough^ “ But surely there can be no harm in allowing 

before. You cannot go.” \ him to go there.” 

“But, father-” j “There can be no good in it; for you know 

An angry stamp of the foot on the oarpeted % that I have often refdsed to let him go to such 
floor cut the sentence off abruptly, and the boy \ places.” 

left the room slowly, while the tears gushed into £ “Such places!” said Mrs. Bronson—who was 
his eyes, and his lips quivered with emotion. 4 a woman of spirit—emphasizing the last word. 

Mr. Bronson was a member of (he church, in \ “Pray tell me what harm there is in allowing 
regular standing, and he prided himself on an $ him to go there?” 

unblemished name among his neighbors, and the £ “The information is not necessary,” was the 
world generally. He was an upright man in ' reply. “It is throwing aside my usual policy, 
business transactions, and the really needy never $ if I do it, which I have not yet seen the neces- 
went from his door with bitter words upon their J sity of changing.” 

lips; for their necessary wants were always sup- i “Such a policy is not a good one. You cer- 
plied. He was wealthy; but he was not a miser. J tainly cannot expect him to go through this daily 
But he was one of those who are not advocates % routine without any change, and during vaea- 
of “woman’s rights.” He ruled his household ^ tion too.” 
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• “He has plenty of change; if not, let him j “All but Charley,” said Mrs. Bronson. “He 
eome to the store; I will furnish him with ^ has been slightly ill since morning.” 
variety enough there. It is not proper that he s Mr. Bronson looked into his wife’s face with 
should go to a publics resort alone.” $ surprise, and he noticed that her eyes were yet 

“Then I will go with him, if that is your swollen. His eyes turned quickly to the floor as 
reason of refnsaL You certainly can have no s he recalled the incidents of the morning, and 
objection to that.” $ unpleasant thoughts passed through his mind. 

“I have already given him my refusal, and I $ “What is the matter with him?” he asked, 
do not often take back my words,” said Mr. > “He was well when he left me.” 

Bronson, hastily. “I think this is sufficient.” \ ***Oh, it is nothing serious,” was the reply. 

“Your words can be retracted without in- ^ “He complains of headache, and his cheeks are 
jury,” was the reply; “but mine cannot. I gave $ flushed. It will probably pass away after a good 

him my promise, and if I break it-” > night’s sleep.” 

“Enough,” said Mr. Bronson, sternly. “Then \ The dinner hour passed away as usual; but 
make no more such promises.” $ Mr. Bronson’s appetite was not as good as com- 

Mrs. Bronson’s lip quivered, and the tears ) mon. The conversation was very dull, and he 
came to her eyes; but she forced them back, and \ felt relieved when the meal was finished, 
without speaking a word turned and left the s He went to Charley’s room as soon as conve- 
room. Her feelings were deeply wounded, and 5 nient. His cheeks were flushed, and he seemed 
as soon as she gained the solitude of her own i somewhat feverish. In a few moments Mrs. 
room, she gave vent to her emotions in a flood $ Bronson entered. 

of tears. } “How do you feel now, Charley?” she asked. 

Mr. Bronson regretted his last words. He j “ My head aches, mother,” he replied. “Won’t 
saw the wound that he inflicted, when his wife j you give me some water?” 
turned to leave the room; but it was too late. \ “Yes, my dear,” and Mrs. Bronson poured 
“Perhaps I ought not to have said that,” he < some out into a goblet, which was eagerly 
soliloquised. He was already repenting. “I am { quaffed by the sufferer. 

always too hasty,” he added; “but she will soon ^ “He is very feverish,” said Mr. Bronson. “I 
forget it. It is my duty to regard my promises $ think I will send up the doctor when I go down 
and commands;” and seeking to ease his unquiet- $ town.” 

ness with thoughts like these, he took his hat * “Perhaps there is no need of that; but you 
and passed out into the street. $ may do as you please; Henry. There will be 

The day passed heavily with Mr. Bronson. {no harm in it, and perhaps it will be for the 
He was accompanied to his office by Charley, ^ best.” 

who was dispatched for the package before men- $ “Mother, won’t you open the door?” asked 
tioned. He occupied himself busily in his count- 5 Charley; “it is very warm here.” 
ing-room, but still he could not quiet his mind. * It was not long before an addition was made 
His work was irksome, and time passed slowly. $ to the number in the room, by the entrance of 
At length the dinner hour came. He hurried J the old folks. The good old lady who had 
up the street; but he dreaded to enter his own * always resided in the country, lnid in treasures 
door. He knew his wife would greet him with $ of herbs every autumn, to provide against sick- 
the usual smile; but he dreaded that more than $ ness. She had but little faith in practitioners, 
anything else. He would willingly have asked $ but her belief in the efficacy of leaves and roots 
for forgiveness for his unkindnesB in the morn- $ was unbounded, and she regarded them as infal- 
ing; but his pride would not allow him to do | lible. 

that. $ “Have you got any herbs, Julia?” she asked. 

In the parlor he found his father-in-law and $ “I think an application will relieve him; and 
mother-in-law awaiting him. The old gentleman $ you know I am so used to it.” 
looked as smiling and happy as usual, and they £ “No, we have none,” was the reply. “You 
both rose to meet him. J know we cannot gather them here as you do in 

“Why, father, how do you do?” was his ex- $ the country.” 
elamation, as he grasped his hand warmly. “I * “But perhaps they can be obtained at the 
am very glad to see you. And you, too, mother; j apothecary shop ?” 

you look much better than when I saw you $ “I think that we had better have the physi- 

5 cian. Henry will send him up when he goes to 
“I am better,” was the reply. “I am glad to j the store.” 

And you all well as nsuaL” > The old lady did not make any objection. 
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although in her own mind she did not fhvor the $ it all, and speaks in the same endearing words 
proposition. 5 as ever.” 

On his return at the close of the day, Mr. ^ It was as much as he coaid do to r es tra in hts 
Bronson did not find Charley any better. On \ emotions, but he forced back the tide of his feel- 
the contrary, the symptoms appeared more ^ mgs, and spoke in as calm a Yoice as usual, 
unfavorable. He complained less frequently of $ He brushed back the damp hair from the boy’s 
headache, but his fever had increased. His face $ forehead, and held his hand In his own, whila 
was very much flushed, his lips were parched $ Charley, who appreciated his kindness, turned 
and dry, and he complained of alternate heat £ his burning eheeks toward him, and dosed his 
and cold. The doctor’s report was not so favor- | eyes as if in slumber. 

able as he expected. The pulse was very much £ “The doctor says he must be kept quiet,” said 
accelerated, and he feared he would not be able j- Mrs. Bronson; “for quiet is of as muoh value as 
to arrest the threatened fever. \ medicine. Therefore I choose to watch by him 

As Mr. Bronson entered the door he enooun- s alone. Mother has been here most of the time, 
tered the gaze of his wife, who was sitting at the $ but she has become weary of sitting here in ths 
bedside. The expression of her face was very $ stillness, and has gone to her own room.” 
sad. Her gaze rested upon his faoe as usual, \ “I fear that you are weary with staying so 
but a thought of his harsh words in the morning s long,” said her husband. “Let me stay witb 
darted through his mind, and he could not look \ him while you endeavor to gain some rest.” 
her in the face. There was something in the <1 “No, I prefer to remain,” said Mrs. Bronson, 
stillness and solemnity of the room, too, that “I am not tired, and besides, I shall feel better 
made an unusual impression on his mind. He j; here than anywhere else.” 
was naturally very sensitive, and a little inci- i “Then I will stay with you,” was the reply, 
dent, sometimes trivial in its character, would Time passed away slowly with the occupants 
often prey upon his feelings, till he became very of the siok chamber. Charley tossed to and fro 
unhappy. He felt that he had wronged her by : restlessly upon the bed. Occasionally he would 
his hastiness, and these thoughts, which per- :j sink into an unquiet slumber, but only to start 
haps another would have forgotten in an hour, : up again suddenly, as from an unpleasant dream, 
rankled upon his spirit, and at each hour grew : The doctor came in again late in the evening, 
deeper and deeper. But his pride would not but he shook his heed unfavorably, and pro- 
yet allow him to ask her forgiveness, for he felt : nounoed his symptoms much worse. He said he 
that in so doing he acknowledged his own weak- would not be able to prevent the fever that was 
ness. Her uniform kindness and attention, too, |: so threatening, and that all he could do was to 
increased his misery. He felt as if each word lighten its foroe. 

was intended to inflict a wound, although he ■ Mr. Bronson at length yielded to the solioita- 
knew that it was spoken in earnestness, and tions of hie-wife, and sought his couch, but it 
that she had no intention of ixguring his feel- : was a long time before he sunk into sleep. The 
ings. | i incidents of the day had worked upon his ner- 

“ Charley is no better, Henry,” she said, in a s vous temperament, till he felt very unhappy and 
low voice. “I have been with him every moment ^ miserable. He thought of his watching wife, 
since you went out. He grows more feverish ^ and his conscience reproached him bitterly for 
and unquiet every moment.” the unkind words of the morning. And he 

“I am sorry to hear it,” was the reply. “I $ thought, too, of Charley—how often he had re- 
would have staid with you, but my business t strained him with harsh judgments and stern 
would not allow me to loave the store.” \ commands; and as memory reoalled his long in- 

“You could not have been of any use. I have $ justice, he was surprised that he should have 
done everything that is necessary to be done.” < remained so long insensible to his own failings. 

Mr. Bronson went to the bedside, and took \ When he did sink into slumber, he was trou 
Charley’s hand in his own. * bled with unpleasant dreams. Twice during tha 

“Oh, father! Iam so glad you have come,” he $ night he arose and went to Charley’s chamber, 
said, looking up with a smile into his face. $ but he was asleep, and Mrs. Bronson was tot 
A regret passed through Mr. Bronson’s mind. \ assiduous in her attentions to allow him to take 
“It was but a simple request that he asked of £ her place, 
me this morning,” he said to himself, “and one i Daylight came at length, lighting up the east 
that I could nave granted with one little word; with a rosy glow, and Mr. Bronson felt relieved 
and yet, I refused him. I did wrong, for I s when he saw the gradual change from darkness 
repulsed him harshly; but now he has forgotten > to light, and watched the olyeots in his room 
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become more and more distinct to his vision, j 
Then, for the first time, his wife listened to his ] 
entreaties, and allowed him to watch by the bed- j 
side, while she sought the brief repose which she j 
so much needed. 

Charley’s breathing had become short and 
quick, and he murmured incoherently in his \ 
dreams. The fever had settled upon him with j 
its burning grasp, and he turned from one side j 
of the couch to the other, without finding rest. j 
At length he opened his eyes with a vacant 5 
stare, and gazed around the room. J 

“Where am I, father?” he asked “Won’t; 
you please give me some water?” 

“ Here we are, Charley—here at home. But; 
you must lie quiet. How do you feel now?” 

“I don’t know; my head is burning—won’t 5 
you please wet it with water.” { 

Mr. Bronson bathed his forehead with the i 
cooling liquid, and he soon sunk into another \ 
dreamy slumber, from which he did not awake 5 
to consciousness again till nearly noon. \ 

Mr. Bronson spent most of the day at home, \ 
being absent as little time as possible. He gave > 
brief directions to his clerks at the store, and 5 
resigned the business into their bands. His < 
mind was unfitted to perform any labor, and the j 
oody sympathized with it, for he felt listless and 5 
inquiet. He spent most of the time at Charley’s \ 
oedside, and when not there he wandered over s 
the house—his mind filled with gloomy thoughts J 
and vain regrets. i 

The physician came in several times during 5 
the day. Charley had gradually grown worse, $ 
and in the evening the doctor pronounced him | 
dangerously ill. Mrs. Bronson’s face was very \ 
sorrowful, and her eyes were inflamed and \ 
swollen. She had sat all day by the bedside, j 
watching the progress of the insidious disease, $ 
and her true mother’s heart feared the worst. \ 
She was too sad to talk, and her husband shared s 
too much of her own sorrow and foreboding, to > 
feel the influence of the genial flow of spirits < 
that usually cheered him. He was no happier 5 
than he was the night before; for the memory > 
of his stern language rankled upon his mind, \ 
and when he looked upon his wife’s pale, sor- \ 
rowful face, the sting entered still deeper into \ 
his heart, and the regret that came too late fell l 
with two-fold force upon his spirit. Repentance i 
had been busily at work, and the pride that had l 
made him so obstinate and unbending was well \ 
nigh broken. He had battled sternly against it, J 
but he now yielded to its power, and he would ^ 
willingly acknowledge his error and ask forgive- ■ 
ness for the past. He only waited the proper \ 
moment to unburden his heart. * 

Vol. XXXIII.—18 


It e&me at length It was far in the dim 
watches of the night, and they were sitting by 
the bedside; for Mrs. Bronson, with the deep 
tenderness of a mother’s love, still kept watch 
beside the sufferer. Her frame might be weary, 
and her head dizzy, but sleep was a stranger to 
her when the hope of life hung by so frail a 
thread. The light burnt dimly, filling the room 
with fitful shadows, and the autumn wind awoke 
a plaintive tone in the branches of the trees 
without.. Charley was buried in a troubled sleep, 
and his breathing was quick aud heavy. The 
damp hair rested on his forehead, on which stood 
the perspiration in heavy drops, and his pulse 
was deep and unsteady. 

“His sleep is not quiet,” Baid Mrs. Bronson, 
with a sorrowful calmness. “If he could rest 
easier I should feel more courage and hope; but 
as it is, I can only fear the worst.” 

“Let us hope for the best,” was the reply. 
“We must rely upon that goodness, love, and 
mercy, that rules all things.” 

“But if he should die-” 

The sentence was broken by her emotions, 
and a flood of tears brought relief to her spirit. 
Her husband took her hand in his own, and he 
felt that now was the time for him to ask that 
forgiveness for which he longed so much. 

“He will be better in the morning, Julia,” ho 
said. “I feel this assurance in my own heart.” 

“God grant that it may be so.” 

“I have been very unkind to you, as well as 
him, Julia,” said Mr. Bronson; “but I hope I 
have sincerely repented. Will you forgive me?” 

“ To what do you refer?” asked Mrs. Bronson, 
in a tone of surprise. 

“To my hasty words of yesterday morning. I 
spoke without reflection, and I have regretted it 
since.” 

“I had forgotten it. I have nothing to for¬ 
give, Henry; you are always generous and self- 
sacrificing.” ^ 

He pressed her hand warmly, and he felt that 
a weight was removed from his spirit. His heart 
was lighter than it had been for some time be¬ 
fore. 

“Thank you,” he said. “I now feel free, and 
I will try hereafter to give no occasion for a re¬ 
gret, or make myself liable to the inquietude 
that I have just endured.” 

Another morning came, and another day 
passed away, and at length a week had gono 
by since Mr. Bronson made his new resolution. 
The crisis had passed, and Charley was slowly 
recovering. He was yet very weak, but tho 
raging fever had left him, and it only required 
time for him to regain his former strength and 
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elasticity. Nature had triumphed over his die- * true happiness is to hare a regard for the hap- 
ease, and health was slowly returning. ^ piness of others, and to preserve the temper mn- 

Mr. Bronson had become a wiser as well as a \ ruffled. He found that “hasty words arm boom 
happier man. He found out that the secret of \ rbpihtid.” 


TO FREDDY. 

BY LBNA LYLB. 


Baby darling, how much joy 
Thou dost bring thy mother, boy! 

As I gaze in thy blue eyes, 

Where the laugh half hidden lies, 

As on thee my kisses shower, 

Every moment, every hour, 

Oft the thought comes to my heart. 

Borne time, baby, we must parti 
Then ascends to Ileav’n the prayer, 

That we’ll meet again up there. 

But my Freddy, tho’ we part, 

Btill I feel within my heart. 

That I ever will be near thee, 

Though thou canst not see or hear me; 
Thou shalt feel my presenoe, boy, 

By a sweet, but solemn joy 
Thrilling thro’ thine inmost soul, 

With a power beyond control; 

Thou wilt feel my love for thee, 

In thy heart, though dead I be; 

For the grave cannot dissever 
Hearts so linked as ours, no, never; 

Ties so close, by Heaven given, 

Cannot e’en by death be riven. 

Once my mother bent o’er me, 

Love, as I now bend o’er thee, 

And her heart was filled with tears, 
Hope’s bright dreams, and joys and fears; 


And she prayed to live for me* 

As I pray to live for thee. 

But her soul to Heaven is gone, 

And her child is left alone. 

Still, she lingers watching o’er me, 

She has only “gone before” me, 

When I die, she first will meet me, 

She will be the first to greet me, 

Bid me weloome to that “bourne, 
Whence no traveller can return.” 

So, my boy, I’ll watch o’er thee; 

Ever near thee I will be; 

My spirit hand upon thy brow, 

1*11 place as I am wont to now, 

And thou wilt feel a sudden thrill, 

And joy my darling’s heart will fill; 
Thou’lt know thy mother then is near, 
But, sweet one, thou wilt feel no fear; 
Up to Heaven I’ll waft thy prayers, 
Thou wilt know thy mother bears 
Up, with fond maternal joy, 

Each petition from her boy. 

Darling, in thy boyhood’s life. 

And in manhood’s bitter strife. 

When thou art oppressed with onres, 
Mother’ll shield thee with her pray’rs. 
Kiss me, baby, slumbers light, 

Seal those blue eyes: sweet, good-night 


MT DARLING. 

IT MISS O A ft BI B B. IAIBFIILD. 


Oh! moon so cold and sQent and dim, 

Lookest thou down to-night on him? 

My darling! 

Do thy pale beams silver his bonny brown hair. 

And light up tho blue of his eyes so fair? 

My darling! 

Oh! faint, sad breese that strayed alone, 

Is thy voice the echo of his sad tone? 

My darling! 

Thinks he of me, ’mid the night’s melodies? 

Yearns his heart for mine, as mine for his? 

My darling. 

Oh! dim axuro sky, for and silent as Heaven, 

Into thy vault is his sad sigh given? 

My furling! 

Thinks he this midnight of another as calm 
When my heart beat on his, *neath the clasp of his arm? 
My darling. 


I Ye answer me not, ye fkr-off skies! 

The wind only echoes my low, sod sighs, 

“My darling!” 

And the moon sails on toward the Elyslan shores 
With never a sigh to comfort me for 
My darling! 

Oh! say, dearest heart, art thou silent to-night? 

| Hast thou not a murmur to make my heart light, 
\ My darling? 

£ One whisper the night-wind can bear onto me, 

I Over the land, and over the sea, 

My darling. 

Oh! whisper “I love thee,” just one little word. 
Such ss oft all my pulses with rapture has stirred. 
My darling— 

\ Oh! joy. I hear it!—it comes to me 
i In thine own loved tones, over land and sea, 

< “My darling I” 
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A ROMANCE OF THE BLUE RIDGE. 


BY MRS. E. D. B. N. 80UTHW0RTH, AUTHOR OP “TH* LOST HEIRESS,” “INDIA,” “VIVIA,” 

“THE DESERTED WIFE,” “RETRIBUTION,” ETC. 

[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1857, by T. B. Peterson, In the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of 
the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 

oo smcurp from page 217. 

CHAPTER SIXTH. \ I arose, drew on my dressing-gown, and taking 

Unobserved by him, I, after the first in- } some dry oak logs from a wood pile near the fire- 
lolnntary start, had fallen baek upon my pillow. { place, threw them upon the smouldering coals. 
The conflict was too unequal to last above a | which soon kindled them into a cheerful and 
minute. It was a deadly, silent struggle. He $ genial blaze. As, however, the room was yet 
evidently wished to secure without hurting her, \ too dusky, I went tb the windows to open the 
or making the least noise. He quickly succeeded | shutters. I had some difficulty in hoisting the 
in mastering and bearing her out of the room. | windows and in pushing open the shutters, for 
Soon he came softly back. I was lying still; S they were blockaded With snow and ice. When 
he evidently inferred that I was asleep; for, after s I did so, however, the frozen snow fell rattling 
throwing a quick, penetrating glance at me, and $ down to the ground, and the sudden dazzling 
looking hurriedly around the chamber, he silently ^ sunbeams flashing in, nearly blinded me with 
retired, cautiously closing the door after him. s light. 

You may judge that I slept no more that night. < When I could look out, however, I saw that 
I scarcely knew with certainty at what point to the dark and heavy clouds of the preceding night 
separate my sinister dream from the mysterious had not fallen in a deluge of rain as had been 
reality; and doubts, and even anxious fears, agi- predicted, but during the still and silent hours 
tatod me. Who was that malign old hag? How of the night had noiselessly descended in one 
came she in the dead hours of the night into my j of those tremendous falls of snow that furnish 
sleeping-room? What motive brought her there? > paragraphs for the marvelous department of the 
How had Wolfgang known of her visit? Or, 1 newspapers of the day, and make data in the 
which had come first, and which had followed the \ history of a life-time. All around stretched fields 
other? Or, possibly, had they come together, 
and for what purpose ? What meant that deadly 
struggle? What meant that look of agonized $ posts sticking a few inches above the surface, 
dread and terrible purpose upon the ghastly face \ and marking the site of a buried line of fenoe— 
of Wolfgang? The look of unutterable hatred S fields of crusted and sparkling snow, which 
and determined malignity upon the fiendish fea- j| flashed off in undulating radiance to the circle 
tures of the beldame? 1 of mountains that shut in this white, cup-shaped 

I am no coward, but I say that I turned ioe J dell, and whose icy peaks scintillated against the 
eold with horror—not so much at what might> cold, bine horizon. This vast snow-cup, snow- 
have happened to either of the mortal foes, as at { pit, snow-dell—the flashing, sparkling, sc in til¬ 
th© passion silently raging in the bosoms of \ lating, dazzling, ice-olad earth, glanced brighter 
both. $ in the reflected rays of the morning sun than the 

All was dark and still in my room now. The < winter sky above, 
lurid dull red glow of the smouldering coals on \ It was certain that we were immured in this 
the hearth revealed nothing. Even the image on $ snow-glen within the coofines of these closely 
the wall was invisible in the deepening shadows $ circling and ice-cumbered 'mountains for an in- 
of that darkest hour that precedes the dawn of ^ definite number of days. There would be no 
day. I lay for an hour in the misery of an ener- $ fox-hunting that day, or that week. That was 
getio, aoutely anxious mind, fretting itself againstevident; that I did not regret. Not life with- 
the forced inactivity of the body. \ out, but life within, the homestead, absorbed my 

At length the unknown sounds that usher in $ thoughts, and I turned from the flashing fields of 
the earliest dawn of morning began to be heard. I snow and glancing peaks of ioe, to look upon the 


of frozen snow, the great depth of which might 
be partly guessed at by the topr of high gate- 
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beautiful portrait on the wall, that had so power- £ there we found a good fire, and a fine Virginia 
fully attracted me during the night. I wished to s breakfast. 

examine it, to test its powers of fascination by $ Mr. Wallraven was there, and, beside the ser- 
sober daylight. I turned and looked for it. j vants, no one else. He invited us to be seated 
It was gone! | at the table, and we took our places. I was 

I gazed, doubting my own eyes! It was cer- $ helped to coffee, buckwheat cakes, broiled par- 
tainly gone! No sign of a picture ever haying J tridge; but my attention was divided between the 
been there—no pin, screw, or nail, or even hole i savory viands before me, and the door at my 
in the wall, was to be seen! I looked all around \ right hand, through which I hoped and expected 
in an almost ludicrous state of bewilderment. 5 every instant to see my “wondrous Queen of 
I half suspected the whole train of sinister l Egypt” enter. I wished so much to see her by 
events of the past night to be merely the phan- $ daylight. At length, I could bear the suspense 
tasmagoria of a midnight dream, or the creation $ no longer; and, turning to Mr. Wallraven, I 
of a morbidly excited imagination, and I began | asked, 
to make my simple morning toilet. 

I had not. got half through, when a rap at the 
chamber door arrested my attention, and to my 
“Come in!” entered old John—who seemed to 
be factotum to the household—with hot water, 
towels, and offers of service. I gratefully ac¬ 
cepted the hot water and the towels, and as \ plied, in a low tone of voice, 
gratefully declined his assistance at my dressing- i “My sister left home this morning, for an ab- 
table. s sence of several weeks.” 

He then informed me that breakfast would be 5 I bowed, as in politeness bound; but how Miss 
on the table in half an hour, and left the room. < Wallraven could have left home, through the 
A quarter of an hour, afterward, having given ' avalanches and icebergs that blockaded us that 
the last and most graceful wave to my temple \ morning, was a mystery to me. 
locks, in honor of my superb Queen of Egypt, I \ Without seeming to make any effort, both Mr. 
descended to the hall. s Wallraven and Wolfgang certainly exerted them- 

A8 1 entered the old wainscoted apartment— J selves to entertain me. 
heated, as upon the previous evening, by an im- j Thanks to their successful endeavors, the next 
mense fire of hickory wood—I saw Mr. Wall- \ week did not pass heavily, although we were 
raven, Wolfgang, and old John, standing on the j confined almost entirely to the house and near 
broad hearth in deep and earnest confidential con- \ grounds. A well-stored library; various musical 
versation. “Secured”—“ keep her own room”—{instruments; backgammon, chess, cards, bil- 
were the broken words that fell upon my ear as j liards; conversations with the old gentleman, 
I came in, when the trio suddenly separated at \ who possessed a rich and highly cultivated mind, 
my approach, and Wolfgang came forward to \ a profound tone of thought, exalted sentiments, 
meet me. 5 and a brilliant style of conversing; spars with 

He was dreadfully pale and haggard. He ap- f the wilful but fascinating Wolfgang—filled up 
peared really very ill. After glancing at me $ the hours of the short days, 
fhrtively and keenly, he spoke to me very affeo- $ My growing friendship for the old gentleman 
tionately, saying something about regretting that $ deepened almost into love—my esteem for him at 
the inclemency of the weather should oblige us $ least amounted to veneration! So patriarchal, 
to postpone our hunt \ so reverend, seemed his tall figure, his snow 

I told him that there was no fear but we should s white hair, and his clerical black suit—so fbll 
be able to amuse ourselves for the few days dur- of Christian love and benediction seemed his 
ing which the snow would confine us to the vale. \ serious smile and his sweet, grave tones. My 
“As how, my dear Fairfield—trapping snow- jj reverence far the venerable father greatly aug- 
birds and crocking hickory nuts; for that appears $ mented my respect, if it could not increase my 
to be the only resource!” ^affection, for the son; but—the mystery! the 

“Books, music, conversation, tales of old times, ^ mystery! What was it? My mind sometimes 

Miss Wallraven-” \ naturally connected the midnight apparition of 

“Ah!” began Wolfgang; but before he could | Wolfgang and the malign hag in my bed oham- 
proceed with his threatened sarcasm. Old John ^ ber with the terrible secret of the family; and 
appeared at the door, and announced breakfast. $ at other times I entertained a rational doubt as 
I followed Wolfgang into the next room; and \ to whether the dread apparition were a dream 


^ “Are we not to have the happiness of Mias 
\ Wallraven's presence at breakfast, this morn- 
jing?” 

I I was not answered immediately. I saw that 
l both the old gentleman and Wolfgang changed 
^ color, and exchanged glances, as Wolfgang re- 
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or a reality. Since that first night, my sleep ^ myself, played and sang trios, or two of us 
had been undisturbed. * X duets. We dined early; and early in the after- 

The end of that week brought Christmas Eve, \ noon our visitors departed, having very reluct- 
and also a considerable moderation of the cold \ antly drawn from Mr. Wallraven a promise to 
and thaw of the snow, though the condition of $ dine with them on New Year’s Eve. 
the ground still precluded the possibility of a £ The next day, being Tuesday, was the day of 
pleasant hunt. \ our great hunt. Mr. Davenport of course did 

Christmas day, we had a small party of gen- \ not join in it, from that irrational and very de- 
tlemen to dinner, and the long-talked-of hunt \ leterious custom which debars ministers of the 
was appointed for the next week. After dinner, ^ gospel from amusement considered lawful and 
and when these men were about to take their s beneficial to the lay members of their congrega- 
leave, we were all invited to return the visits $ tion—thus separating religion from innocent, 
upon any day that we should fix, and I, as a j cheerful, and healthful pleasure, greatly to the 
stranger, was pressed to do so. I observed that s disparagement of the former. 

Mr. Wallraven, with a strange blending of humi- $ The party of gentlemen assembled early in 
lity and pride, courteously declined these in vita- $ the morning, and the neighing and prancing of 
tions. These gentlemen, 1 heard long afterward, $ the hunters, and the cries of the hounds, made 
were a company formed for some enterprise, and ij a gay and enlivening scene. We set out very 
that they were trying to negotiate the loan of a £ early, and had a highly exciting hunt, and a 
very large sum of money from Mr. Wallraven— s rather fatiguing day. It was late in the after- 
an arrangement they finally succeeded in com- ^ noon before the brush was taken, 
pleting, much to their satisfaction, however little $ Wolfgang Wallraven took it. 

it might have been to Mr. Wallraven’s interests. $ We returned to a sumptuous dinner at Hickory 

Sunday after Christmas, Mr. Wallraven and $ Hall. After the dessert, the guests sat long over 
myself attended Divine service at the Episcopal £ the wine, and it was late in the night before they 
church of St. Stephens. \ separated and left the house. 

Wolfgang remained at home. ^ We were later than usual at assembling to 

After the sermon, Mr. "Wallraven lingered until > breakfast the next morning. After breakfast, 
all the congregation had left the church, and > we were reminded by a note from Mr. Davenport 
(hen came out of his pew to meet the young \ of our promise to dine at St. Stephens’ parson- 
minister, who was coming down the aisle to l age upon some day of the current week, and 
speak to him. They met as intimate friends $ invited for the next day. 

who had a great respect for each other. Mr. ij Mr. Wallraven, after some considerable IiqsI- 
Wallrnven introduced him as the Rev. Mr. Daven- $ tation and evident reluctance, wrote to accept 
port, and then they entered into a conversation ^ the invitation. 

for a few minutes. At parting, Mr. Wallraven \ Accordingly the next morning we set out for 
pressed the minister to come over and dine with $ the parsonage, distant some nine miles, and where 
him the next day—an invitation that he accepted. ^ we arrived about eleven o’clock in the forenoon. 

The next day, Mr. Davenport and his wife— \ We found the excellent clergyman and his wife 
who by-the^way was not included in the invita- { friendly and hospitable as ever, but not so lively 
tion extended to her husband—came over to \ —struggling in fact to keep up a cheerfulness, 
Hickory Hall. Mr. Wallraven received the cler- $ which was evidently maintained by great effort, 
gyman with much grave cordiality, and his ami- \ The conversation, after some variety, turned 
able wife with scarcely concealed surprise and 5 upon church affairs, in the course of which Mr. 
emotion. When we were once seated around i; Davenport inadvertently let escape him a hint 
the great fire in the old wainscoted hall, Mr. ^ that his congregation, especially his vestry, were 
Davenport inquired ^frith much interest for “Con- \ much dissatisfied with him, and that his stay 
atnnce.” $ among Jhem was now unpleasant as well os 

“ My daughter is from home for a few weeks,” s doubtful, 
replied the old gentleman. $ Then old Mr. Wallraven arose, and laying 

Mr. Davenport expressed some regret at not $ his hand solemnly and affectionately upon tho 
being able to see her, and the conversation drop- £ shoulder of the young clergyman, said, in a low 
ped, or rather changed. This day passed very ^ voice, 

pleasantly. The minister and Mr. Wallraven i; “I have long feared this, my excellent young 
had a game of chess. 5; friend! I know too well their ground of objcc- 

Mrs. Davenport—who was an amiable, intelli- > tion! Come with me. I would talk with thee 
gent, and interesting little lady—Wolfgang, and $ apart!” and, excusing himself, Mr. Davenport 
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arose, and they walked slowly away in earnest $ tended to elucidate, while everything helped to 
conversation together. jj deepen. 

I caught these words—“ My dear, disinterested £ It is not to be supposed that all I had read and 
young friend, you must not injure yourself by $ heard at Hickory Hall had not greatly increased 
your indiscreet attachment to me. Already ono $ my anxiety upon my sister’s account. Another 
dear, Christian friend has fallen a victim to his ? cause for uneasiness I had also. During my 
love for me and mine. This must not go on. Let $ residence at Hickory Hall—and in fact from the 
me alone, * Whatsoever a man soweth, that let $ time of my having written to Regina of my pro- 
him reap.* Thirty years of sufferance, that has posed visit to Virginia—I had not once heard 
whitened my hair like snow at fifty, has neverthe- $ from her. Notwithstanding I had written two 
less accustomed me to my sorrow, and strength- 3 or three letters, I had received no answer. I 

ened mo to bear it! You must-” ^ fancied this proceeded from a feeling of rcsent- 

The remainder of the speech died away, but at £ ment on her part, upon account of my visit; 
the distant bay window I still saw them in debate ^ but I also feared that she might be ill or un- 
—the patriarchal old man, earnest, solemn, im- J happy. 

pressive; the tones and gestures of the young | Upon reaching the University, however, I 
clergyman, energetic, denunciatory. I think $ found one letter from her, bearing a recent date, 
that Mr. Wallraven convinced, at least, I know $ awaiting me. She was well, had got all my let- 
lie silenced, the minister; for, on returning to $ ters, hoped I had enjoyed my visit to Virginia, 
the fire, the old gentleman appeared satisfied, | coldly regretted that she had not had the plea- 
while Mr. Davenport seemed melancholy, and s sure of ray society and that of my friend, Mr. 
even, perhaps, remorseful. 5 Wallraven, at Christmas, but hoped to be com- 

Whcn we left in the evening, no invitations \ pensated at the end of the ensuing term. That 
were given on either side, and the parting itself > was the first time she had ever mentioned Wolf- 
was grave and sad. j gang in any of her letters to me. I felt that she 

Storm clouds were again mustering in the | did so now only for the purpose of drawing me 
northwest, and we had a very brisk ride through £ out. I felt it my duty to enlighten her as much 
the cold and darkening twilight, in order to $ as I was able, which you may judge was not 
escape, if possible, the storm of wind, snow, and \ much. I sat down and wrote her a long, long 
sleet, that, nevertheless, when we were within * letter, filling six foolscap pages, and giving 
half a mile of Hickory Hall, broke out upon us $ her a detailed account of all that had happened 
in boisterous fury. Wo reached the homestead % since my leave-taking of her—I mean especially 
at .last, where the severity of the weather con- ij all events in which Wolfgang was concerned. I 
fined us for a week. After it moderated, we had $ folded and sealed this letter, and after leaving it 
an occasional guest at dinner, but went out visit- $ in my desk all night, took it out, and-con¬ 
ing no more during our short stay. ^ signed it to the flames! By a change of opinion 

Our time was passed, however, more agree- ^ and feeling, irrational and erratic as any of Wolf- 
ably than before. We were blessed with one of jj gang’s own, it appeared to me the work of a spy, 
those clear, mild, and dry spells of weather $ to go into his domestic circle and expose all that 
which sometimes visit us even in the dead of $ I saw there to the worst construction, and that, 
winter. We passed the remainder of our time— ^ too, to the woman whom he loved and esteemed 
in the mornings, in sporting expeditions upon $ above all others in the world. At least I deter- 
the mountains and in the forests, from which $ mined to think again before I did this, and 
we would return laden with game; in exploring s resolved never to do it unless circumstances 
expeditions among the wild and picturesque or ' strictly demanded it—unless, in fact, he should 
awful and majestic scenery of the Blue Ridge, \ renew his suit to my sister, in the way of which 
or in sails upon the Shenandoah; and in the jj I purposed to throw every sort of obstruction. I 
evenings in games of various kinds, in music, i* formed a resolution never again to go to Hickory 
books, or conversation. $ Hall, and never again to invite Wallraven to 

We had another great hunt upon the last day ^ Willow Hill. Do not suppose that I could deter- 
of our stay, and the next morning we left $ mine upon this course without deep grief, for I 
Hickory Hall for the North. ^ dearly loved Wolfgang; and this very resolution, 

I need not say that during my stay, through- «> growing out of a sense of duty as it did, now 
out all the external circumstances of my visit, $ served to deepen, as well as sadden, my affection 
my thoughts and feelings -were intensely in- J for the strange fellow. 

tere 8 ted in the sinister mystery that cnvel- > The current term was to be our last at the 
oped the unfortunate Wallravens, which nothing > University. During the whole of this term, 
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Wallraven applied himself to study with un- $ 
paralleled industry. It was predicted that he $ 
would take a very high degree; and when the $ 
end of the term came, their prediction was ful- ij 
tilled in his highest success. He received marks \ 
of esteem from the most distinguished of the pro* | 
fessors, and the warm congratulations of his > 
companions. This eminent success had aston- \ 
ished even those who predicted great things for l 
him, and 1 think, surprised Wallraven himself, l 
and—with the honor of the distinguished, and \ 
the sympathy of the warm-hearted among his j 
associates—combined to warm his stiff, cold, | 
reserved nature. I 

Never had I seen him so nearly happy. He > 
invited me to go with him to Hickory Hall, l 
where he said he should spend some months, i 
previous to going abroad. I declined, Then he \ 
gave me every opportunity of returning the £ 
civility, which 1 omitted to do. I do not know | 
how long my resolution would have held out; ^ 
for his eminent success, the honor paid him, | 
and, more than all, his own happy elated mood, \ 
were conspiring to bring about a hopeful change \ 
in my sentiments — had not a circumstance < 
occurred to put all choice out of the question— s 
an event that decided for time, perhaps for all ? 
eternity, the fate of my ill-starred sister, and i 
overwhelmed my life with sorrow. I had not j 
heard from Regina for a month, and was begin- l 
ning to feel very uneasy. I grew anxious for $ 
the day to come when 1 should set out on my $ 
journey homeward, to meet her again. | 

Upon leaving the University at the end of the $ 
term, Wallraven and myself had taken up our $ 
abode temporarily at a hotel, where we were \ 
mutually engaged in preparations for our re- \ 
spective journeys, and where I was turning over 5 
in my mind the question of inviting or not \ 
inviting Wolfgang to Willow Hill. J 

It was the third day of our sojourn there, that \ 
Wallraven and myself were sitting together in a ij 
private parlor that we occupied jointly, when, s 
without any premonition whatever, the door was j 
gently thrown open by a waiter, who announced \ 
Miss Fairfield; and, to my extreme astonishment, \ 
my sister Regina, weary and travel-stained, but j 
fair and proud as ever, advanced into the room! j 

CHAPTER SEVENTH. : 

C 

TDK LOST PATRI3COXT. J 

Thou may*Bt not enter thy fair mansion house, \ 

Thou may’rft not pull a sapling from thy lull?*, < 

Thou may’st not set thy foot within thy ticltb.—H dwitt. ^ 


take this easy chair, and—give me your bonnet! 
Place your feet upon this footstool! You look se 
woary 1 You rode all night! Who esoorted yeu? 
Nay, do not answer! You look so exhausted! 
Have a glass of water, first, or—a cup of coffee ? 
Wolfgang, my dear fellow!—but no! I will run!’ 

It was with something like this tirade of ejacu¬ 
lations of astonishment, joy, love, and solicitude, 
that I received my sister, placed her in the 
lounging chair, set a cushion under her feet, 
and ran off to order refreshments. 

I was absent some fifteen minutes; and when I 
upturned, followed by a waiter bringing in coffee, 
Ac., and a chambermaid to take Miss Fairfield's 
things and receive her orders, I found Wolfgang 
standing by Regina’s side, stooping over her with 
a counten%nce beaming with happiness, his left 
arm caressingly encircling her shoulders, his 
right hand clasping hers, and she no longer pale 
and weary, but blushing with pride and pleasure, 
as her radiant eyes were veiled beneath his ar¬ 
dent gaze. He drew off as we entered, and each 
resumed composure. Regina arose with her 
accustomed stately self-possession, and, attended 
by the chambermaid, retired from the room to 
refresh herself by a change of dress, Baying to 
me, en passant, that I might countermand the 
waiter of refreshments, and, if we had not 
already breakfasted, she would join us at that 
meal. I said that wo had not, and she left us. 

Breakfast for three was Berved in our parlor, 
and in half an hour Regina entered, every ves¬ 
tige of fatigue and discomposure fled fron* her 
countenance and bearing, and she attired in a 
plain, but rich, morning dress of India muslin, 
looking beautiful and gracious a 9 ever. 

During breakfast, I made no inquiries concern¬ 
ing the motive of her extraordinary journey at 
this particular time, when she knew I was soon 
to return home. I rightly conjectured that she 
had a somewhat lengthy explanation to make; 
besides which, the waiter was in attendance, and 
we could have no confidential conversation in the 
presence of a servant. 

When our meal was over, however, and when 
the waiter had removed the breakfast service, set 
the room in order, and retired, Regina seated 
herself in the easy chair, placed her feet upon 
the footstool, summoned Wallraven and myself to 
her side, and, in a calm voice, and with a com¬ 
posed manner, informed us that our agont, using 
the great power intrusted to him, had converted 
all our property into cash, and fled with it to the 
West Indies! — that, too, just when in a few 


“Regina! my dearest, sister! I am delighted ij weeks he knew he would be called upon to 
and—astounded to see you! Whence eoiuc you? j deliver up his trust! By this piece of unparal- 
How come you? But here! before you reply, l lc’.cd rascality, wc were left—no, not “beggars,” 
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nor “penniless,” quite. We might have"between £ “Fairfield, you constrain my admiration! 
us, in pocket money, jewelry, and personal ap- j Have you, then, no painful regrets for the past 
pointments, some five or six thousand dollars— $ —no gnawing anxiety for the future?” 
that was all. $ “None for myself.” 

At first, I was too completely stunned by the s “You astonish mo!” 

news—not of our great loss, but of our attorney’s $ “But.-” 

great vi 11 any—to feel the real sharpness of our ^ “Well?” 

misfortune. ^ “For another-” 

I turned in despair and looked at Wallraven. $ “Well? ‘For another’—for whom, Fairfield? 
How would he receive the news of his friend’s $ Have you been falling in love? though that could 
calamity? When I first turned my eyes ftill $ scarcely happen without my knowledge, as we 
upon him, taking him, as it were, by surprise, $ have been so inseparable—-but yet, is it so?” 
he looked positively agog with joy! I had never < “No, I have not fallen in love. Of courso you 
seen any exhibition of triumph like that in him know that; and you should know also that I 
before! What did he mean^ Before I had time * speak of my sister!” said I, seriously, 
to ask, his obstreperousness was reined in, and £ “Your sister!” he exclaimed, in what I thought 
his features forced into an expression/if gravity. \ a very unnatural surprise. “Your sister!” 

Regina further informed me that she had 5 “Certainly—my sister.” 

availed herself of the opportunity afforded by < “And why, pray?” 

the journey of the Right Reverend Bishop L-, < “Is it so strange that I should feel anxiety for 

who was travelling north to the Convention, to the future of Regina after this serious reverse?” 
join her brother; that she had written to warn j: “No, certainly not—assuredly not! Excuse 
me of her approach—a letter which, by the way, ij me! I—my thoughts fly occasionally, and I 
I never received. spake, perhaps, rather in reference to my own 

Miss Fairfield then excused herself, and left s phase of mind, and from my own point of view, 
ns to seek needful repose. $ than from yours. Go on, dear Fairfield! Be- 

As soon as she had gone, Wolfgang, who had, | lieve me. though my thoughts fly, they only 
with difficulty, restrained his excitement all this s circle round and round you and your interests, 
time, impetuously threw himself down beside me, \ my brother. Go on, I pray you! Tell mo all 
and, clasping roe as if I had been his sweetheart, < your causes of anxiety.” 

exclaimed, vehemently— > “Regina then! I could very well support my 

“My brother 1 my heart! command my utmost * sister in a small way; or, at a moderate outlay, 
powers and resources—command me! Half my $ I could establish her at the head of a new female 

father’s wealth is mine when I demand it—it is £ academy—but-” 

yours when you want it!” i “Well, my dear friend?” 

“Thank you, thank you, thank you. I am > “Iler haughtiness of heart unfits her alike for 
not overwhelmed by this misfortune, dear Wolf- \ dependence upon me, or servitude of others, 
gang, though I am in danger of being 60 by your j This lofty pride troubles me the more, that I 
whole-hearted goodness.” > have no sort of sympathy with it—cannot under- 

“And will you let me serve you?” | stand it fully; and, as far as I do, utterly con- 

“Not to the fanatical extent, or in the manner $ demu it. Human pride is folly, or insanity. Tho 

that you propose, my dear Wallraven! You are $ Saviour of the world was not proud-” 

excited by this news even more than I am. My $ “Come, Ferdinand, my reverend friend! don’t 
dear, generous fellow, be quiet. As you perceive, anticipate the privilege of the vestments! For 
neither my sister nor myself is driven mad by $ myself, I adore the ‘ lofty pride’ of Miss Fair- 
this misfortune. I shall execute now, a plan i; field. It is indissolubly entwined with tho most 
that I have often thought of, even in my days of \ exalted virtues, which could not exist without 
independence, and in doing so, enter a line of § it!” 

life for which I have at times had a very strong 5: “You speak like a lover!” 
inclination. < “I speak the truth. Her‘lofty pride’sustains 

“And what is that?” 1 the highest sentiments of truth, courage, gener- 

44 The Christian ministry! I shall immediately ^ osity, fortitude!” 
curtail every unnecessary expense, reduce my < “I have never seen her ‘fortitude* tested yet 
living to the severest economy, convert all my i It is that which I dread!” 

personal effects that can possibly be dispensed * “You ‘have never seen her fortitude tested! 1 
with into cash, and commence a course of theo- : not even in this sudden and severe reverse of 
logical reading. ” * fortune ?” 
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“No, only her courage is tested here. She 
met, but has not yet borne, the evils of this mis¬ 
fortune! Courage only meets calamity bravely; 
it takes fortitude to endure it strongly and 
patiently. Courage dares misfortune—fortitude 
sustains it; courage-” 

“Courage is acute fortitude, and fortitude is 
chronic courage! you mean, medically speak¬ 
ing!” 

“Fudge!” 

“Certainly! I beg your pardon, Fairfield, 
for cutting short, both your sermon on pride, 
and your ethical and metaphysical essay on 
courage and fortitude, because the former was 
ill-timed, the latter essentially unphilosophical, 
and both would have run to, I know not what 
length! Now. then, let us return to the more 
attractive subject of Miss Fairfield. You were 
Baying-—” 

“ I was saying that I have no sympathy with 
my Bister’s pride! 1 do not understand it, and 

it troubles me for her future.” 

“And 1 repeat most emphatically, that I adore 
that pride!” 

“You arc an enthusiast!” 

“ I worship that pride—that lofty spirit, which 
is not assumption, nor arrogance, but a calm, 
majestic, unconscious assertion of her own in¬ 
estimable worth! of her own essential, unalien¬ 
able royalty! the triune royalty of transcendent 
beauty, goodness, and genius!” 

“Oh! you are mad!” 

“ ‘Honor to whom honor is due!* ” 

“Yes! but that is not to the haughty! He who 
spake those words, said also, ‘The humble shall 
be exalted, and the proud shall be brought low’— 
‘He that exalteth himself shall bo abased;’ and 
‘The meek shall inherit the earth,’—‘Pride goeth 
before a fall, and a haughty temper before de¬ 
struction.’ You doubtless will give me more con¬ 
tempt for what you will consider weakness, than 
credit for the fear of God; but I confess that 
these things trouble me for my dearest sister! 
It seems to me that her severe discipline has 
already begun! I do hope-” 

“Pshaw! hush! Nonsense! Don’t preach! 
You’re not in the holy orders yet!” exclaimed 
Wolfgang, interrupting me, in a husky voice and 
with an agitated manner. 

I looked at him in surprise. 

He shuddered twice or thrice in his old way, 
got up and walked to the window, and said, 

“It seems to me you are croaking this evening, 
Fairfield! to say nothing of a very unbrotlierly 
severity to a trafy of character in your only sister, 
which I for one cannot consider a fault, but must 
look upon with high respect, even when-” 


He stopped abruptly. 

‘•When carried to excess?” 

“Yes! something of that sort!” he said, with 
an involuntary writhe of his beautiful lips. 

A twinge of remorse wrung me for an instant. 
I felt that I had been severe with the foible of my 
dear Regina, and that it was not only ungenerous, 
but unjust, to speak of her fault in her absence; 
so I hastened to say, 

“You know that I have no fraternal insensi¬ 
bility to my sister’s noble character, Wolfgang!” 

“Ah! you have! You do not see, do not ac* 
knowledge that it is pride keeps that high, pure 
character so spotless from even conventional little 
meannesses!” 

“Yes, I do! but I see also that that ‘pride’ 
makes Regina sternly uncompromising, terribly 
intolerant of the little social and conventional 
meannesses and falsehoods of others!” 

The effect of my words upon him was as fcarfhl 
as unexpected! He blanched suddenly, dropped 
into a chair, and glared luridly from under the 
shade of his long black lashes at me, as if I had 
wilfully and wantonly outraged him. 

I was about done with surprise at any eccentric 
motion of Wallraven; and fate, or something, im¬ 
pelled me to go on. “What is neither always 
reasonable nor Christian, her high-toned sense 
of honor, is morbid, even to mania. Deception, 
no matter how well, how logically defended, finds 
no tolerance with her. It would disgust her in a 
mere acquaintance; it would alienate her forever 
from a friend; and in one she loved pre-emi¬ 
nently, it would kill or madden her! I know 
and feel it. It is this that has terrified me for 
my sister! It is this that makes me shudder 
when I recall the fearful words, the thunder 
words—‘Pride goeth before a fall, and a haughty 
temper before destruction!’ ” I suddenly felt a 
strong grasp upon my shoulder, and the husky, 
inaudible words, 

“ For God’s sake, hush!” and Wallraven rushed 
out of the room. 

“I have something to say to you, dear Ferdi¬ 
nand,” said my sister Regina, laying her fair 
hand affectionately on my shoulder, and sinking 
softly into a chair by my side. 

She looked so fair, so proud, so joyous, yet— 
so charmingly embarrassed. 

“Why, how beautiful you are, Regina! Queen 
Blanch! Fair one with golden locks!” exclaimed 
I, in involuntary admiration and fondness. And 
she was! Dazzlingly beautiful! She had arisen, 
restored by her long morning sleep, refreshed by 
her cold bath, and dressed for dinner. She woro 
a very light blue silk, with fine lacc falls to the 
short sleeves, and low corsage Iler splendid 
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palo gold hair was rolled back from her snowy ; 
forehead and temples in shining bandeaus, and \ 
woven in a large knot behind. She had floated \ 
in and sunk down by me softly, lightly, grace- < 
fully, as a sun-gilded azure cloud, a vision of j 
celestial beauty! j 

“I have something to say to you, dear Ferdi- j 
nand,” she repeated, without deigning to notice \ 
my admiration. j 

“I listen, dear Regina,” said I, seriously. j 

“Brother, I am engaged to be married to Wolf- 5 
gang Wallraven.” 

I started to my feet, throwing off her hand by 
my violence, and exclaiming vehemently, 

“No!” 

“ Are you so surprised ?” she serenely inquired. 
“No, Regina! No!” I exclaimed, emphati¬ 
cally, without replying to her last observation. 
“Yes, then, if I must repeat my declaration.” \ 
“No, it is not! it must not! it shall not be so!” ] 
“Why?” she asked, calmly, with scarcely aj 
perceptible inflection of surprise and contempt 
in her tone. 

“You must not—shall not—cannot marry 
Wallraven!” 

“Will you cndoavor to make yourself intelli¬ 
gible,’Ferdinand?” she demanded, coldly. 

“Wallraven cannot in honor marry you, and 
he knows it!” 

Her snowy brow grew purple; she drew her 
proud crest haughtily up, and was preparing 
silently to rise and leave the room; when I laid 
my hand upon her with an imploring gesture, 
and, rising, went and turned the key in the door, 
sat down by her side, and beseeching her by our 
fraternal love to listen to me with some little 


toleration, I began, and gave her a minute, de¬ 
tailed account of my whole confidential con¬ 
nection with Wallraven; commencing from our 
earliest school days; passing through our life 
at the preparatory school; through our college 
friendship; including our joint visit to Willow 
Hill, with the extraordinary scene in his'cham¬ 
ber ; and, lastly, my recent visit to Hickory Hall, 
with the frightful occurrence in my chamber in 
the dead of the first night of my arrival. I 
ended with imploring my sister, as she valued 
her happiness, not to risk it by a marriage with 
him. For any other good purpose than that of 
doing my own duty and exonerating my own 
conscience, I might just as well have been silent. 

Regina heard me through; though, as my story 
progressed, I saw her lip curl, and curl, with a 
slowly gathering contempt; and when I finished, 
she arose with flashing eyes, and answered me 
with a blasting, consuming scorn, anger, and defi¬ 
ance—accusing me of degrading suspicions—de¬ 
grading to myself and to no one else—of treachery 
to my friend—of—I know not what beside; and 
expressing, with the air of an empress, her high¬ 
est trust in Wolfgang Wallraven’s unimpeachable 
purity and honor. In short, she replied to me as 
any other haughty, high-spirited woman would 
reply to aspersions so cast upon the man she 
deigned to accept. 

I attempted a rejoinder; but resuming her 
sovereign Belf-possession, with a gesture full of 
high command, she silently indicated her will 
to leave the room; and I went to the door, un¬ 
locked, and held it open while she swept majesti¬ 
cally through. 

(to be continued. ) 


A VOICE FROM THE PAST. 


BY 0. L. THOMPSON. 


From the magical caverns of time, . 

From the dim sounding aisles of the past, ^ 

Comes a voice with an echo sublime, 

That joins with a musical chime, S 

In the moan of this winter-night’s blast. < 

It speaks of the flowers that bloomed s 

On islands now lost in the sea; < 

It speaks of a dim time entombed, > 

When nations and cities were doomed ^ 

To make way for the nations to be. < 

And it says, “As bloomed the gay flowers, s 

And os waves washed the islands away, i 

So beauty may bloom In the bowers > 

Of youth, and be gladdened by showers S 

Of love, during life's Summer day. t 

But the waves and cold winds of the years, i 

Will drown the green island of youth— < 

Will sweep away love, and leave tears I 


And hopes alternating with fears, 

And a long, unfought battle for truth.” 

And it says, “As the nations of God 
Were merged in oblivion’s seta, 

So you must leave time’s sandy shore; 

Be ready, when life’s dream is o’er, 

For an endless existence, to be.” 

But listen! in cadences clear, 

A reply to the voice of the past, 

In musical notes on my ear, 

The voices of angels I hear, 

Chiming sweet with the musical blast. 

“Let youth’s flowers fell and decay, 

And time with his years sweep on; 

The beauty of soul will ne’er pass nwTiy 
In Heaven. ’Twill bloom in immortal day, 
When time shall have palsied tho sun.” 
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B T K. W. D1W118. 

Mias Iso&a B-was a young lady of six- Signor Eocco Cocco took two Btepa forward, 

teen, unaffected, good-hearted, and, better still, and stopped with a jerk, and by repeating this 
pretty. It must be confessed that she was also manoeuvre several times^ advanced to the front 
somewhat empty-headed, and vain, but as sho j of the stage. 

shared these qualities with a very large pro- : Isor&’s heart beat quickly again, and a flush 
portion of her sisterhood, they were not par- of excitement rose to her cheek, 
ticularly noticeable. She possessed, besides,^ “He realizes my ideal!” she murmured, 

another trait, which used to be tolerated in the ! After rather an awkward pause on the part 

young, but which has, of late, gone quite out of ; of the bandit, during which the orchestra got 
date, along with the old-fashioned virtues—she ! through with the prelude, he exeouted a senti- 
was romantic. mental aria, in a melancholy way, with first one 

I know not how to account for this circum- hand, and then the other, alternately pressed to 
stance, except by connecting it with the appa- || his heart, and sawing the air. 
rently incongruous fact of her having been Isora heard the mournful strain with deep 
educated in a nunnery. emotion. “To think he should be unhappy! 1 ' 

From these “cloistered walls,” the poor child, she sighed, and the brimming tears were jn her 
who was an orphan, had just emerged to begin eyes. All was reality to her, silly child! 
her little career in the world, and to take the The whole evening was one of intense excite- 
head of her old bachelor uncle's establishment. ; ment and novel sensations to Isora; and the 
That worthy gentleman, though shrewd enough ; worst of it was, that at this dangerous, crisis, 
in his way, had about as much idea of the inter- ; she had not even the safety-valve of a confidante, 
nal structure of a girl’s heart, as I have of the Neither sister, mother, nor “dearest friend,” was 
process by which flowers are introduced, or made : at hand, and when the poor, lonely child, in 
to grow, in the middle of those curious glass balls search of sympathy with her emotions during a 
one sees eyerywhere; (tormenting, little prob- very trying scene, glanced round timidly at her 
lems that they are—they always perplex me as uncle, she was shocked to perceive that worthy 
the apples in the pudding did poor King George 5 personage sound asleep. She woke him in- 
—I must still be wondering how they were got \ stantly, that he might not lose the treat, 
in!) < Though the fact I have mentioned would tend 

In one respect Isora’s education had been l to prove that the uncle did not enjoy opera-going 
much neglected. Until she was sixteen years \ much for its own sake, he delighted to give plea- 
old, and had left school, she had never entered $ §are to his niece, nor did he see anything amiss 
a theatre. 5 or suspicious in her vehement entreaties to be 

In consequence of this culpable neglect of * taken every night—every night, while the opera 
inoculation during childhood, when exposed to \ lasted. 

histrionic infection, she took the theatric fever j He therefore went and slept, and Isora went 
with uncommon virulence. Indeed, in this dis- \ and felt—or thought she felt—which answers as 
order, as in all the others incident to childhood, ; well—sometimes. 

the disease manifests itself much more alarm- j The season was a long one, and things went 

ingly when delayed beyond the. natural time of \ on, and on, till the silly little thing, carried 

its appearance. $ away by all sorts of sentimentalities and delu- 

When Signor Rocco Cocco, the famous tenor, j sions, was firmly convinced her heart was lost 
first broke on Isora’s sight in a bandit’s costume, 5 ; beyond recall. 

(which is well known to consist of loose leather < /This topic filled her head so completely, that 
boots—a red sash garnished with pistols and $ having, as I have said, no female confidante, she 
daggers, and a velvet cap with a bobbing black > one day, in utter inability to keep such a secret - 
plume,) she felt that, for the first time in her life, < pent up any longer, hinted the state of the case 

she was in the presence of a hero. Iler eager to her uncle himself. 

eyes were bent upon him, and her heart almost £ The good man was aghast. Such a contingency 
stopped beating. 1 had never presented itself to his imagination. 
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“In love with Signor Rocco Cocco, indeed!” ^ blance to the noble and chivalric Sir Walter 
he exclaimed, half amused, and half enraged. j: Raleigh. 

“Yes, indeed, uncle. So much in love—that j To all this the wily uncle said little or 

—that I don’t know what to do.” c nothing; though his shoulders would shrug a 

“In love! pah! Do you know what will cure 5 little, and a mysterious grunt, which puzzled 
you?” $ Isora, now and then escaped him. 

“No, uncle.” < A ring at the bell. 

“An ounce of sense!” And thoroughly vexed $ Isora dragged her uncle to the door to listen, 
and annoyed, the uncle left the niece alone, to £ and then back to the farthest corner of the room, 
ponder on his prescription. i as she heard the step of the visitor approach- 

As to whether this remedy was applied or not, l ing. 
lincle and niece differ; at all events, it was not ^ A moment more, and she was in the presence 

successful. $ of her hero. He was shaking hands with her 

Isora began to “peek and pine.” All her S uncle—her uncle was introducing him to her; 
merry ways, her girlish gayety, deserted her. > without finding courage to raise her eyes, she 
She moped—grew sallow—almost ugly; a very J could only blush deeply and bow her head before 
common effect of moping, gentle reader, believe £ him. 

me, though novel writers never mention it. \ For the first few minutes she desired nothing 
This state of things forced itself on the atten- \ more. It was enough to know herself in the 

presence. To know that the cherished object of 
her girlish adoration—her hero—her ideal, was 
near her—in the same room. But as it is a law 
of the human heart, always to make an attained 
He missed the life and gayety which had swept, \ happiness the step by which to mount to another 
like a breeze of spring, through his musty old \ higher yet, Isora, in time, overcame her timidity; 
house, when Isora first entered it. He hated to \ she raised her eyes, and saw—a middle-aged 
see a pale, lackadaisical girl, poking languidly ^ gentleman, red-faced, and fat. 
about, instead of the fresh, lively, saucy thing \ It was our heroine’s instantaneous conviction 

who had amused him a few weeks before. He > that an impudent hoax was attempted to be 

was one of the gentlest and kindest of men, but \ played off on her. 

he was a man after all, and, therefore, it is pro- $ That the elegant lover! the chivalric hero! the 
bable Isora might have fVeited herself to death ^ brave soldier, with who.se appearance she was so 
without opposition, if she could have done so, ^familiar, from her seat in the boxes! No, she 
without diminishing his comfort or enjoyment ; v could not, would not, believe it! It was only 
but, as the case was, he felt the necessity of ^ through her uncle’s somewhat ostentatious iter- 

effort, and he bent his vigorous and practical Ration of the name of “Rocco Cocco,” that she 

mind to a removal of the difficulty. j could, in any way, connect the impostor before 

The result of much intense study and deliber- $ her with the princely person she had heretofore 
ation, was an invitation to Signor Rocco Cocco ^ known under that title. 

to dine with him. £ The belief that her uncle was attempting to 

Isora was informed of this arrangement, and, ij play off a trick upon her, grew at dinner-time, 
after thanking her uncle from the very depth of s as she observed the guest’s half-bred manners, 
her fluttering little heart, for his great and deli- $ and voracious appetite. It ripened into certainty 
cate kindness, ran off to choose, betimes, the $ during a conversation she had with him, after 
dress in which to array herself on the momen- J they had returned to the drawing-room, 
tons occasion. i Her uncle had been called away for a short 

The day and hour came. (Isora began to \ time by a business visitant, and in the short fete- 
think they never would.) She had been running ^ a-tete during his absence, the Signor became so 
all morning from her mirror to the kitchen and s confidential as to inform Isora, in broken Eng- 
back again, and was now dressed with simple ^ lish, that he had probably broken more hearts 
elegance, walking up and down the drawing- $ than any man living, and, at the present time, 
room with her uncle, awaiting the arrival of her $ nearly twenty young ladies were doomed victims 
distinguished guest. $ to his dangerous attractions. 

In her innocent delight she could not help tell-s Perfectly disgusted with his overweaning 
ing her only confidant how handsome and inte- $ vanity, and embarrassed by a confidence so un¬ 
resting she thought the Signor, and her opinion ) solicited and undesired, Isora was thankful for 
that all the world must see his very great resem- the reappearance of her uncle in time to obviate 


tion of the uncle, who might otherwise have never s 
again recuiyed to the absurd confession of his 5 
niece. As it was, he was constantly reminded < 
of it. \ 
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the necessity of a reply which she knew not how , she realize any identification of the two widely 
to frame. $ different individuals claiming the same 'name. 

Ere long the guest departed, and the uncle \ She had still the impression that some deception 
immediately demanded, | was being practiced upon her. 

“Well, Isy, what do you think of your Signor \ Her uncle, perceiving her doubts, wisely pro- 
Rocco Cocco now?” £ posed another visit to the opera, assuring his 

“Ah, uncle,” answered Isora, smiling re- s niece, that though she could not discern Signor 
proachfully, as she patted his cheek with her ^ Rocco Cocco in their guest, she would not find it 
fan, “do you think I don’t see through you and £ so difficult to trace their guest in Signor Rocco 
your plans?” £ Cocco. 

The uncle changed countenance visibly, and i; To her amazement Isora found this prediction 
with rather a conscience-stricken look, asked £ true. The next night, in spite of disguise, paint; 
what she meant. v and stage illusions, thoir fat guest of the day 

“ Why, of course, uncle. I’m only a silly girl, $ before, stood constantly before her. 
and not hard to outwit, I dare say; but your ^ She was cured. 

trick is rather too palpable to impose even upon $ Some years afterward, Isora married a plain, 
me. That red-faced man Signor Rocco Cocco, $ sensible man, with nothing of the hero about 
indeed! He was more like Daniel Lambert!” ^ him, except a noble, loving heart, but whom sho 
The uncle suddenly recovered his spirits. ^ managed to love devotedly, notwithstanding. 
“Oh! that is the view you take of it, my little < Her uncle made one of her household, and 
darling, is it?” he cried, rubbing his hands glee- $ exercised a great influence over her; for it was 
fully. “Then I’m all right, for, I can tell you, s observable, that whenever anything did not go 
on my word of honor, that our visitor was < as he approved, or his niece was about to act 
Signor Rocco Cocco, himself, in propria persona, j in any way he considered foolish, he had but 
as sure as I’m the best of uncles.” j to pronounce the mysterious words, “Rocco 

But Isora was still unconvinced. She could $ Cocco!” to reduce her to instant obedience to his 
not doubt her uncle’s word; but neither could ? wishes. 


THE DEPARTURE; 

BY J. H. M’NAUOHTON. 


You turned and left me. I was sad. s - 

I, weeping, sat upon this stone, 1 

And gazed (a broken-hearted maid) < 

Along the way that yon had gone. | 

Yon turned and left me. Long I wept. ^ 

Sick, sick at heart, forsaken I; $ 

And through my brain a demon crept, i 

And left but dreams and misery! ? 

Yon turned and left me. Not a word \ 

You spoke—not even a kind “ good-bye;’’ ^ 

And I was left like wounded bird, 1 

In grief to pine, and agony. £ 


You turned and left me. All was dark— 
Ay, all was dark, but ’twas not night; 
The flame you kindled by a spark. 

You now get foot upon the light! 

You turned and left me. I am wild. 

They tell mo erased is my brain— 

By them reviled, by you beguiled, 

And will you never come again? 

My way Is darkling. I am end. 

I nightly sit upon this stone, 

And gaze (a broken-hearted maid) 

Along the way that you hAve gone. 


THE FUNERAL —A FACT. 

BY DR. SHELTON MACKENZIE. 


And this is all! The long procession's pride, 

The plumed hearse, the hatchment, and the pall, 
One tear of sorrow doth outweigh them all— 
One drop overflowing from affliction’s tide. 

8ueh hath been here. The last of a long line 
In the dim chamber of the tomb was laid; 

The seeming of regret had been displayed, 


< Coldly—most cold!} o’er Ills burial-place 

I The mourners passed and smiled; but one was th ere ■ 
Her pale face in her mantle almost hid, 

And her heart swelling with a voiceless cure; 

Bhe dropped a flower upon bis coffln-lid. 

Thus, the true sorrow o’er that stately dead 
Was that young orphan's, whom his bounty fed. 
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BT H. J. VERNON. 


An evening may be spent very pleasantly, as $ 
well as progress made in the art of drawing, by ; 
the following exercises. In former articles, we ; 
described how, by taking a square for a funda- | 
mental shape, many things might be drawn with $ 
great ease and accuracy. In fact, a few simple > 
shapes, like the square, the circle, &c. y are the £ 
basis of all art. Take the circle, for example. £ 
With a pair of oompasses, make, on paper, or on £ 
a slate, six circles, as follows: or if a pair of \ 



compasses is not at hand, take a coin, or any \ 
other round object. On these circles draw a f 
flower, a lamp-shade, a pear, a bowl, a scant- j 
bottle and a hare, as in the ensuing diagrams. \ 
Tou will be astonished to find how easily, as | 
well as how gracefully, the feat will be per-j 
formed. 1 

We have given these six figures merely as | 
suggestions, the circle forming an important \ 
part of their figure. Your mind will imme-1 
diately revert to other objects—thousands such * 
810 


are to be met with around us—having the circle 
or the sphere for their basis. And it will be no 
mean result of these papers, if any number of 
our younger readers are led thereby to a habit 
of observation, whereby they will not fail to 
notice that nearly all natural objects have the 
curved line for a basis, if they are not actually 
distinguishable thereby from those that are arti¬ 
ficial. 



The figure of the turkey, above, is drawn upon x 
two circles in combination with each other. The 
dotted lines of the plan will bo readily perceived; 
but lest there should be any difficulty, they have,, 
been drawn separately. With this duplex figure 
little skill will be required to present the lord of 
the farm-yard. 
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The two next outlines are based upon the j be multiplied easily. Those given will serve as 
square turned diamond-wise, and will need no s hints in the several directions of flowers, fpliage, 
farther remark: examples upon this plan may $ and landscapes generally. 



THE CANARY BIRD. NO. II. 

BY W. KIDD. 

Wb cannot help thinking, and we wish to be l when five minutes of our time every morning 
very emphatic on the point, that nq persons { would, in many cases, be amply sufficient to 
should ever attempt to keep birds, or allow their \ make our favorites both comfortable and happy ? 
children to do so, unless they are naturally ? These little creatures, if we would narrowly 
“fond” of them, and, at the same time, them- $ watch them, possess the most singular attrac- 
selves of a kindly disposition. To trust birds \ tions, exhibit the most romantio attachments, 
to the care of a thoughtless child, a callous ser- s Not a movement of their master or their mis- 
vant, or an indifferent person, in one’s absence > tress escapes their observation. They may be 
from home, unless under very particular cir- \ taught, easily taught, by affeotionate care, to 
cumstances, is to yield them up to almost certain $ come out of their cages when called for; or to 
destruction. Hard-hearted servants either cram > sit on the finger, and sing when requested. A 
their troughs full of food (sufficient to last a < simple movement of the head, or expression of 
week) with a view to save trouble, or, by never j the eye, will accomplish this; whilst the reward 
changing their water, they allow it to become \ of a bit of hard-boiled egg, or a morsel of loaf 
corrupt. In the former case, the hull of the ^ sugar, will speedily cement an intimacy termin- 
seed which is eaten, falling on the top of the \ able only by death; the attachment of some 
residue, prevents the birds obtaining a fresh $ birds knows no other limit, 
supply; whilst in the latter, the birds become^ As a rule—to keep your birds in continual 
poisoned by putridity. \ song, hang them up in situations where thoy 

We are sorry to say, adults are frequently 5 cannot by possibility get a sight of each other, 
quite as much in fault as children, in this mat- s We have often heard people express surprise at 
ter; too often more so—for birds are not unfre- } their canaries not singing; and we have fre¬ 
quently killed by children through an excess of £ quently been consulted as to the cause. It has 
attention, having many things ministered unto ^ arisen, in nearly every instance, from the man- 
them quite unsuited to their animal economy. > ner in which their cages have been suspended 
They are also taken out of their cages to be \ in the room. Immediately after the arrange* 
nursed and “potted”—a horrible practice; when | ment has been altered, and the birds have been 
the heat of the hand and undue pressure on their > kept out of each other’s sight, they have corn- 
body cause their death. Why, let us ask, should j mcneed singing in all the joyousness of their 
we he thus thoughtlessly, and continually cruel j * nature. The reason is obvious. Their attention, 
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when thus separated, is not diverted from their \ basin, to prevent damage to your furniture by 
song; and a spirit of rivalry induces them to do \ his splashing. An invite of this nature is irre- 
their utmost not to be surpassed. \ sistible, and he will soon be seen immersed to 

If you particularly wish your birds to sing by j his very throat. On his return from the bath, 
candle-light, darken their cages in the day time, \ his appearance will be found ludicrously comic, 
so as to prevent their over luxuriance in song. ^ His sly look of self-satisfaction and assumption 
Also, keep them scantily supplied with food. * of importance, whilst nearly drenched, and in a 
When the candles are lighted, when the fire is \ state of utter helplessness withal—arc “as good 
seen to blaze upon the hearth, and when the $ as a play.” Touch him—if you dare! With 
cups and saucers are heard to rattle on the $ extended wings and unrestrained fury, he will 
table—then you will be treated to something J resent the indignity by pecking fiercely at you 
worth listening to. The whole household, too, $ with his open beak; and he will often give you, 
will feel happy. $ in addition, striking proofs of his anger. These 

If you feel inclined to humor him in his little s “airs of state” are very frequently practiced, 
visits to you on the table, provide him regularly > We merely throw out a hint for our readers to 
every morning with a square china bath, half | improve upon, for you may teach these majestic 
filled with water; first placing it within a deep $ birds anything. 


BEDSTEADS FOR COTTAGES. 

BY H. J. VERNON. 


When rooms are small, it is desirable to have > 
them as little encumbered with furniture as pos- l 
sible, and if there be a recess, as there almost v 
always is, it may be fitted up ns a bedstead, * 
without at all encroaching on the space of the $ 
apartment. The plan is frequently adopted in J 
Paris; sometimes you see in one corner of a| 
room, a large looking-glass, six or seven feet $ 
high, and three feet wide, enclosed in a polished 
wood or gilt frame, and seeming to be a part of 
the wall, as shown at figure 1. This looks ex- 



Figure 1. 


tremely handsome and ornamental, but in many 
oases it is nothing more than a door whioh con¬ 
ceals a turn-up bedstead. At night the door is 
opened, the bedstead let down, and thus in a 
short time the latter is ready for use. There is 
one advantage in this contrivance; the bedstead 


can bo made all in one length, with only a single 
joint near the head; it is therefore much firmer 
than where there are two or three joints, as must 
be the case when it is made to fold to fit into a 
low carcase. A recess nine inches deep, and 
three fe#t wide, will be quite large enough to 
contain a bedstead for a single person. The 
legs need not be more than four inches long, 
and a thin mnttrcs9 and bed-clothes will fill up 
the other four, the whole, as shown in figure 2» 



being made to turn up at once. Whenever pos- 
| sible, it is best to have turn-up bedsteads made 
\ of iron as they are lighter, and less clumsy than 
> wood, and will fit in a smaller space. 

\ Should a sacking be used instead of hoop-iron 
s for the bottom, it is strained by passing the cord 
* round the sides, as may be seen in the cut. 
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OUR DICTIONARY OF NEEDLEWORK. 

NO. IV.—LACES. 

BT MBS. JANE W1AV1S. 


We continue our article on laces. These are < 
all used for forming flowers, arabesques, &c., or $ 
filling up spaces. 

Bbussels Lace. —A succes¬ 
sion of rows of Brussels edge, 




and horizontal lines are of 
twisted threads, and the spots 
are worked when forming the 
latter, just as described in 
English lace. Great accuracy 
of distance is required between 


worked on each other, and > these threads, otherwise they will not all cross 
v _ 1_i__J 5 . _ . .. ... . .. . 


backward and forward. 


* in the same places; and it will be impossible to 
$ form the spots. 

English Lace. —Fill up a 
given space with twisted threads 
evenly placed about the eighth 
of an inch apart, diagonally, 
and all in the same direction. 
In crossing each one of these, 
usual to alternate the Venetian, worked in that \ y 0ll make the spots belonging to that particular 


Venetian Lace. —This is a $ B 
series of rows of Venetian edg¬ 
ing, but as it is inconvenient 
to pass round the needle con¬ 
stantly, and it can only be 
worked from left to right, it is 



direction, with Brussels done in the opposite. 

Sorrento Lace. —The same 
stitch as Sorrento edging; it 
can be worked only in one 
direction, therefore it is neces¬ 
sary to fasten off at the end of 
every row. The short stitches 



| line thus: pass your needle completely under the 

I s line of threads, and in an opposite slanting direc¬ 
tion. (See cut.) Fasten it by a tight buttonhole 
stitch on the braid, and twist back on the single 
thread till you come to where it crosses. Cross 
\ over this twisted thread and pass the needle 
J under the single thread on the other side of it. 
of one row are worked on the long ones of the ( Again cross, and slip your needle under the 
previous. ^ twisted part of the new bar. Continue thus, 

English Rosettes. —These «: always putting your needle under the new bar, 
resemble, as nearly as possi- J; and over the old, until your spot is large enough, 
ble, a spider’s web. They are <: Then twist on the single thread until you come 
worked on six, eight, or ten \ to another crossing, when make the spot as be- 
threads, according to the space < f or e. Every line is thus completed. Be careful 
to be filled in. Take twisted J to twist the threads perfectly in this and the next 
threads across the space to be > stitch. 



filled, at regular distances. Let them all cross 
in the middle, and after the first; slip the needle 
under in the single thread, and over when twist¬ 
ing it back again, thus uniting them as you pro¬ 
ceed. In twisting the last thread stop in the ^ 
centre, and make a tight buttonhole stitch to | 
secure it. Now work the spot, passing the needle } 



Henriquez 'Lace. — Make 
two parallel lines, darning 
spots at intervals,, across the 
two, very near each other, of 
twisted thread. Miss about 
three times the space that is 


between the two, and do another pair, and be 
first under two threads, x then under the last of ]> sure the spots are on a line with the others. 


the two, and the next, so that the thread goes $ Repeat until in one direction you have filled the 
round one bar, and under two: repeat from the ^ space. Begin to make the bars in the opposite 
cross, until the spot is large enough, when finish 
twisting the incomplete bar, and fasten off. 


\ direction. Do one, with the needle under those 
\ you cross in going, and over in returning, taking 
Open English Lace. —Made on double the ^ the space between the spots; and be sure to 
number of bars. The diagonal are single ^ make one twist between the two close bars, which 
threads, and must be made first; thfe upright * will keep them at proper distances from each 
Voi.. XXXIII.—19 813 
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other. Id making the second pair of cross bars, j 
darn the space between the pairs, to correspond. ^ 
The entire of all should be filled by the darned l 
dot. j 

Cordovan Lace. —Very sim- \ 
ilar to the preceding; but on 
three bars, and therefore, con¬ 
siderably easier to darn. Both 
these laces must be done with \ 
very fine thread. Evans’ boar’s 
head crochet cotton, No. 160, is particularly 
suitable for the purpose. 

Valenciennes Lace. —Simply darning; done 
very finely and closely. 

Foundation Stitch. — The $ 
ordinary buttonhole stitch, > 
worked over a bar of thread, 
taken from right to left. The J 
stitches are to be as close to v 
each other as possible. The : 
stitches of one row are taken each between two 
of the preceding. 

|| Close Diamond. — In this 
- I ant * ^ ie following patterns, the j 
■2S*:-;: T*" J design is produced by leaving 
: 1 at regular intervals a long 

'• stitch; that is, instead of tak- : 

—,m... ‘.'•.v." ing a stitch after every one of 

the previous row, to miss two, which forms a 
hole. Be careful to miss the spaces evenly. 



Open Diamond. — Just like 

s 

the preceding, but that the dia¬ 
mond has nine holes instead of ^ 
four. 


Antwerp Lace. —The holes 
are so arranged as to form a 
succession of diamonds. It re¬ 
quires six rows to make one 
pattern. 1st—Do 4 stitches, 

leave space for 4; do 11, leave 
space for 4. 2nd—Leave the space over 4, work 
4 on the loop, 10 over the 11, and 4 more on the 
next loop. * 3rd—Like 1st, with 11 on centre 12 
of 18. 4th—Seven stitches, miss space of 4; 4 
over the centre of 11; miss the space of 4; do 4 
on the loop, this, being succeeded by 7, makes 
11. 6th—Eleven stitches; miss the space over 
4, 7 more stitches. 6th—Like 4. This makes 
a perfect diamond. 

Open Antwerp. —1st row— | 
Eight close stitches, leave a < 
loose loop over the space of 6. i 
End with 8. 2nd—Five close * 
over centre of 8, and 2 on $ 
centre of loop. 3rd—Two on * 


centre of 6, 6 over 2, and the loop at each side 
of it. 4th—Begin with 2 stitches on the loop 
before the 6; 4 on 6, and 2 more on next loop. 
6th—Two on loop, 6 on centre of 8. 6th—Two 
on centre of 6; 6 over 2. 

Escalier Stitch. —In this, 
the holes fall progressively. Do 
9 close stitches, and miss the 
space of 3. In the next row, do 
6, miss the space of 8, and after¬ 
ward do 9, beginning on loop. 
In the third, begin with three: and so on. In 
all these three last stitches there is no bar across. 

Cadiz Lace. —In the first 
row work six close stitches, 
miss the space of two; do two, 
and again miss the space of 
two. In the second row work 
two on each loop, and miss the 
stitches. These two rows, worked alternately, 
form the stitch. 

Fan Lace. —First row—Six 
stitches and miss the space of 
6. 2nd—6 stitches on six, miss 
the same space as before. 3rd 
row—Miss the stitches, and do 
6 stitches on the bar. 4th row 

Barcelona Lace. —The 1st 
row is like Sorrento edging. 
In the second there are four 
stitches on the long space, and 
the short is missed. These 
two rows are alternated. 

Spotted Lace. —Work twe 
close stitches, miss the space 
of four. In the second and 
following rows, work the two 
on the centre of the loop. 

Venetian Spotted Lace.— 
A series of diamonds of Vene¬ 
tian bars, in each of which 
there are four spots of English 
lace. 


Florentine Lace. — Nine 
close stitches, miss for four; 
repeat this, and it makes a 
foundation. 1st row of pat¬ 
tern— (working back)—Four 
stitches on loop, leave a loop 
across the 9. 2nd—9 on loop, leave loop cf 4. 
3rd—(working baok)—Do 4 stitches on loop, 
and four more on the centre of 9. 4th—Three 
stitches on the small loop, three more on four, 
three more on next loop, and leave a loop over 
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the four stitches. 

pattern. 


These four rows comprise the 




Roman Lace. —Begin with 
5 stitches close together, leave 
space for 4. Next row—4 in 
the loop, and 4 on the 5. 3rd 
—Leave a loop over 3 centre 
of 5 in first row, do 5. 4th— 
4 on 5, and 4 more on loop. 5th—Like 3rd, but 
ine loop is to be over 5 of 3rd row, so that the 
holes do not fall in the same place. The alter¬ 
nate rows jure always alike. The repetition of 
these, with the 3rd and 5th, form the pattern. 

Mechlin Wheels. — Work 
Venetian bars, at equal dis¬ 
tances, in one direction of the 
space to be filled. In crossing 
them with other bars, form 
wheels: you must cover the 
thread with buttonhole stitch to the outer line 
of the wheel; then carry a thread round, passing 
the needle through the bars equi-distant from 
the crofts, and hold the round so formed in its 
place, with a needle, while covering it with but¬ 
tonhole stitch. The wheels sometimes have spots, 
like dotted Venetian; sometimes Raleigh dots. 
Spanish 
Rose Point. 

—The very 
thick and 
heavy raised 
work which 
characterizes the most valuable lace. It is used 
to edge flowers, leaves, and arabesques; and is 
neyer of the same thickness throughout; while 
the thicker and heavier it is in the centre, the 
richer it is thought. Moravian cotton, No. 70, 




is used for it. Take six lengths, and sew them 
down at the beginning of the edge you wish to 
finish, by taking stitches across the cotton; after 
a few stitches, add three or four lengths more 
cotton; after a few stitches, add some more cot¬ 
ton, so as gradually to increase the thickness to 
the centre, when in the same way, diminish the 
thickness. Having thus prepared the founda¬ 
tion, cover it closely with buttonhole stitch, 
(always done with Mecklenburgh thread, as no 
other material gives the requisite shiny appear¬ 
ance.) In doing this, add Raleigh dots, or fancy 
loops, at intervals, to finish the edge. 

The Materials —For point lace have, for the 
most plrt, been made on purpose for it. A com¬ 
plete set comprises Nos. 40, 50, 70, 90,100, 120, 
and 150; Moravian, No. 70; and Mecklenburgh, 
Nos. 1, 80, 100, 120, 140, 160. 

Besides threads there are various braids used. 
The French white cotton braid, of different 
widths; the Italian and Maltese. The last are 
in fact linen laces, made on a pillow, about a 
quarter of an inch wide. The Maltese has a 
dotted edge ; the Italian, a straight one. 

Some laee has no foundation but a thread. 
This is the case with all Spanish Point. The 
ouf lines are then made in Mecklenburgh, No. 1. 

The patterns may be drawn on' colored paper, 
under which linen is pasted. 

French braid is put on, unless very wide, by 
running it along the centre; but Italian and 
Maltese must be sewed on at both edges. 

A knowledge of the stitches we have given will 
enable a lady not only to make new laco, but so 
perfectly to repair and alter the old, that fche 
may make handsome articles of dress out of 
what would appear mere scraps. 


NAME FOR MARKING. 
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BALL OR PARTY DRESS. 


BT 1X1LT H. MAT. 



on the following page, by which the dress may 
be cut out. The length of the different pieoes 
is given, as usual, in inches; and the diagram, 
with these guides, can easily be enlarged to the 
proper size. Any lady, even without the aid of 
a mantua-maker, can thus cut out such a dress 
for herself. We are glad to learn that thou¬ 
sands, who take “Peterson,” are availing them¬ 
selves of our instructions to be their own m&ntua- 
makers. 


W* give, this month, a pattern for a very 
beautiful dress, either for a ball or for a party. 
The material is of silk of any color to suit the 
wearer. The body and sleeves are trimmed with 
Limerick lace. The sleeves are looped up with 
two bows of ribbon, with long ends, to match 
the dress in color. The skirt is double, and is 
covered with Limerick lace, which, it will be 
seen from the engraving above, has a very rich 
and elegant appearance. We annex a diagram, 
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DIAGRAM OF BALL OR PARTT DREM. 


TO MAKE MOSS MATS WITH FLOWERS. 

BT MBS. JANE WIAYEB. 

Materials.— One oz. of shaded green zephyr, < Cast off one edge entirely, the whole length of 
one oz. of shaded brown zephyT. • Several skeins l the work. Unravel the knitting, leaving three 
of pink, red, Ac., any bright colors for the \ stitches as a heading to the fringe, which has 
flowers. A pair of fine steel knitting-needles. \ the appearance of curling moss. Lay this aside 
Fob the Moss. —Double the green zephyr and s and make the flowers and foundation for the 
oast on seventeen stitches. Knit in plain garter > mat. Take a piece of paste-board seven inches 
stitch three or four inches. Tie on the brown $ in diameter, cut a perfect circle, divide it off in 
zephyr (doubled) and knit the same. In this * sections (as seen by the lines in the diagram) 
way shade in the green and brown, knitting a \ with strong patent thread, beginning in the 
piece two yards in length. Make quite damp | centre of the circle, carrying the thread through 
and iron dry with a hot iron, placing something < the paste-board at the distance of two inches 
over the work that the iron may not discolor it. * from the outside of the circle, back again to the 
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TO MAKE MOSS MATS WITH TL0WE&8. 





eentre. Repeat until it is divided as seen in ^ two-thirds of the space marked off is filled up. 
the diagram. With the white zephyr or a light ^ (Observe in working to place each row close 
shade of the color of the flower to be made, i upon the other, making the work compact) 
shading to the fancy, begin in the centre, carry | Then cut the patent thread at each point at the 
the zephyr over one of the threads, (marking the ^ outside of the circle, and draw the work off the 
sections,) bringing it out under, again over the | paste-board. Drop the threads which were under 
next thread, under, Ac. Repeat this until about j the paste-board, tie the eight together. Then 
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tie together every two of the upper threads % edge, arranging it that the knitted stitches may 
which hold the zephyr. This will fasten the jj not be seen, and that the colors may be prettily 
work and complete the flower. The foundation 5 disposed. Put in the flowers according to taste, 
of the mat is made precisely as the flower—with $ Eight are enough to look well. Let them be bright 
the exception—not to separate the work from the $ and prettily shaded, and the mat is complete. It 
paste-board. Cover the under side with 'silk, ^ may be made any size desirable by increasing the 
and dispose the moss already made around the $ size of paste-board.used for flowers,.&c. 


STRAW WORK BASKET. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 

In the front of this number we give the pat- 5 smoothing iron not over-hot, and yet sufficiently 
tern for a new style of Work-Basket, which may $ warm, press the satin into regular folds, first 
be made of various sizes, according to the taste i> across one way and then the other, so as to 
of the lady, or as she may have pieces of silk or s mark the diamonds for running with the needle, 
satin, which may thus advantageously be put $ In doing this, precaution must be used to press 
to use. Having determined on the size, take a \ the iron only on the edge of the fold, as going 
square of strong brown cartridge paper of the s beyond would necessarily erase the previous 
appropriate dimensions. This is merely to give j marks. 

regularity to the straw, which must be tacked > There is another tiling which must on no ao- 
down at the edges at equal distances and plaited | count be forgotten. It is that every line of run- 
in and out, so as to form an openwork frame or $ ning must be the cross way of the web. When 
square. This being done, the edges are to be > these are done with the web, the whole beauty 
cut even all round, leaving the outer stripe of \ of the raising up of the diamond pattern is quite 
straw smooth and regular. Having withdrawn > lost 

the foundation paper, a strong wire is now to be \ The quilting of the satin being completed, it Is 
sewn all round the edge. An open framework < to be laid in the inside of the straw shape, fast- 
of straw will now appear in regular diamond s ened round, cut even at the edge, bound round 
divisions. j and bent into the right shape. A pretty chased 

This being done, take two squares of colored j gilt ring is to bo attached to the two corners 
satin, either ruby-colored or blue look remark- \ which turn up, a handsome tassel to each of 
ably well; lay a square of the best cotton wadding * those which turn down. A quilling of satin rib- 
between them, and quilt them in diamonds as < bon is then carried all round, both inside and 
evenly as possible. The beauty of this work de- J; out, a cord and tassel passed through the two 
pends upon its regularity; therefore, a few words ^ rings, and this really tasteful article will be 
on the best mode of doing it may not be unac- | found complete. 

ceptable. Before laying the squares of satin £ A square of about ten inches on every side 
over the wadding, take one of them, and with a 1 makes a pretty basket. 


CROCHET NECK-RIBBON IN COLORED WOOL. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

The one we have given, in the front of the $ every stitch of the last row. These rows corn- 
number, is worked in scarlet and white wool. $ plete the ribbon. The color can, of course, be 
Make a chain about three-quarters of a yard in changed acdording to taste, but as scarlet has 
length, on which crochet one chain and one long s claimed the throne of fashion this season, a de¬ 
loop on every loop of the first row, work these $ gree of allegiance is necessarily paid to this 
stitches on both sides of the first chain all round $ color, so ^e now have, not only scarlet petti- 
both ends, and then work over every loop two $ coats, but scarlet stockings with bfack clocks, 
long stitches. This row is done with the white $ and scarlet under-sleeves and scarves to match, 
wool; but as the white is too delicate for the ^ Brightness of color, therefore, is the prevailing 
outside edge, a single loop is worked through ' taste. 
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Among the beautiful novelties, just introduced ^ of cardboard cut to the form with as much neat- 
at Paris, is the French Feather Fan. It is made $ ness and regularity as possible. The front may 
of white watered silk, braided in gold thread, £ be tacked down with stitches round the edge, 
according to our design. It consists of two s the gold thread being carried round to cover 
pieces, back and front, and when these are thus ^ them. The back requires a lining, which need 
prepared they must be stretched over two pieces s not be of tlic silk, as it does not appear to the 
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k eye. This can be sewn round the edge, so that s larity, *o that their outer margin should possess 
the tacking threads, which hare been put in as $ a perfect sweep. After this, the front of the 
for patchwork, may in the same way be taken * Fan, which has already been prepared, must be 
out. A row of small gold beads oyer this sewing £ laid on, which, fitting the back exactly, all the 
makes an excellent finish and hides all the s stems of the feathers are completely hid and 
stitches. This being done, a row of small Mara- s secured. We have said white for this Fan, but 
beau feathers is to be laid all round the back of ^ it is equally elegant in pink or pale blue, in 
the Fan, their stalks being fastened down on to \ which oases the Marabeau feathers must be tip- 
the lining. This requires to be done with regu- > ped with either of the colors. 


TO CROCHET A BABY'S SOCK. 

BT MBS. JANS WSATSB. 



Materials. —Eight skeins of white zephyr, 
sixteen skeins colored, fine bone crochet hook. 

Make a ch (with the white wool) of thirty-six 
stitches, join the ch, and work seven rows in dc 
stitch, observing always to make one ch between 
every dc stitch. Fasten off the thread by draw¬ 
ing it entirely through the last loop. 

Now tie the white wool, between the sixth and 
seventh dc stitch on the seventh row, and work 
six dc stitches. 

2 nd row.—Work backward five do over the 
six just done. 


* 3rd row.—Work four do over the five in second 

\ row. 

4th row.—Work three dc over the four in third 
row. 

This narrows one every row, and completes 
the stocking part of the sock. 

Fold the work directly in half and tie the 
colored wool there. 

Take up every loop and work twelve rows in 
sc stitch, widening one stitch every row at the 
points of the toe. 

Again fold the work, bringing the points of 
the toe opposite each other, and sew the sole of 
the sock together, beginning half an inch from 
the heel and sewing within half an inch of the 
stitches widened at the toe. 

Find the middle stitch between the points of 
the toe, pin it to the point just sewed, and shape 
the toe by sewing right and left from this place, 
drawing in the corners slightly, not to make the 
toe too square. Gather up the stitches (unsewed 
at the heel) into one stitch, and fasten off the 
thread. Turn the sock and finish the top by 
one row of shell stitch; which is done by work¬ 
ing one sc, three dc, one so—all in one loop, 
then one ch stitch in next loop. Repeat the five 
stitches and ch to the end of the row. Complete 
with oord and tassels. 


INSERTION. 
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EDITORIAL CHI T-C HAT. < To Tkaoh Girls to Walk Gracrfullt. —Oriental women. 

To Make Pictures of Birds with their Natural Fzath- J as well as other tropical ones, are celebrated for their erect 
ers. —A fair correspondent writes to us, that one of her s and graceful carriage. This is the result of their carrying 
friends has brought home from England, some beautiful o burdens on their heads, from early childhood, by which 
pictures of birds made with their natural feathers; and asks ^ means they secure a free and springy, yet dignified gait, 
us if we can inform her how they are done. As her letter Why could not this fact give a hint to American mothers 


came too late to insert the description of this lady-like kind 
of work in the part of the number usually devoted to such 
purposes, we give it here. You must first take a thin board 
or panel of deal or wainscot, well seasoned that it may not 
shrink; then smoothly paste on it white paper, and let it 
dry, and if the wood casts its color through, paste on it an¬ 
other paper till perfectly white; and let it stand till quite 
dry. Then get any bird you would represent, and draw its 
flgnro as exactly as possible on the papered panel (middle* 
sized birds are the beet for the purpose;) then point what 
tree or ground-work you intend to set your bird upon, also 
its bill and legs, leaving the rest of the body to be covered 
with Its own feathers. You must next prepare that part to 
be feathered by laying on thick gum-arabic, dissolved in 
water; lay it on with a large hair pencil,and let it dry; then 
lay a second coat of the gum-arabic, and let it dry, and a 


s and teachers? By accustoming young girls, among other 
\ calisthenic exercises, to walk, while balancing burdens upon 
) their heads, their carriage might be greatly improved. Nor 

( would this be all. For the character of the exercise would 
develop the lungs, strengthen the muscles of the chest, and 
even Increase the height of the instep. The burden need not 
be heavy. Indeed, one which was too heavy might Injure 
the brain. A certain amount of bulk, however, would be 
required. It is the practice of carrying the body erect which 
is proposed to be gained by this exercise; and a light burden, 
\ If of proper bulk, is quite sufficient for this purpose. In no 
£ other way can the prevalent defect, in the physical beauty 
j> of American women, be so readily corrected. In no other 
| way can the beauty of the sex be increased so effectually. 
^ A half hour of such exercise, at a free, bold pace, would do 
s more than an hour with the dumb-bells. Iu fact, dumb-bells 


third, and oftencr, if you find that when dry it doer not form 5 
a good body on the paper, at the very least, to the thickness \ 
of a shilling: let it dry quite hard. j 

When your piece Is thus prep&rod, take the feathers off ; 
the bird as you use them, beginning at the toil and points ' 
of the wings, and working upward to the head, observing to 5 
cover that part of your draught with the feathers taken from J 
the same part of the bird, letting them fall over one another ^ 
in the natural order. You must prepare your feathers by } 
cutting off the downy parts that are about their stems, and !; 
the Urge feathers must have the insides of their shafts > 
shaved off with a sharp knife, to make them lie flat; the | 
quills of the wings must have their inner webs clipped off, \ 
so that iu laying them the gum may hold them by their ' 
•hafts. When you begin to lay them, take a pair of steel > 
pliers to hold the feathers in, and have some gum-water, not } 
too thin, and a large pencil ready to moisten the ground- > 
work by little and little, as you work it; then lay your < 
feathers on the moistened parts, which must not be waterish, j 
but only clammy, to hold the feathers. You must havs pro- \ 
pared a great many sugar-loaf-shaped leaden weights, which s 
you may form by casting the lead into sand, in which shapes < 
m moulds for it have been made by means of a pointed stick $ 
proddled all over the surface, having small holes to receive % 
the melted load. Those weights will be necessary to set on j 
the feathers when you have merely laid them ou, in order 5 
to press them into the gum till they are fixed; but you must \ 
be cautious lest the gum comes through the feathers, for it j 
would not only smear them, but would stick to the bottoms n 
of the little weights; and in taking them off you would bring ^ 
the feathers also, which would quite disarrange your work; $ 
be cautious, therefore, not to have your coat of gum too $ 
moist or wet. When you have wholly covered your bird \ 
with its feathers, you must, with a little thick gum, stick on \ 
a piece of paper, cut round, of the size of an eye, which yon ^ 
must color the same as the eye of the bird, if you cannot \ 
procure a glass one of the kind; and when the whole Is dry, j 
you must dress the feathers all round the outline, (such as 5 
may have chanced to start,) and rectify all defects in every s 
other part; then lay on it a sheet of clean paper, and a heavy ' 
weight, such as a book, to press it; after which it may bo ^ 
preserved in a glass frame, such as are used for pieces of ^ 
shell-work, Ac. \ 
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are too severe for a great many girls, who might practice 
this exercise with great benefit. 

“Oh! Walt, Walt.”— This beautiful old Scottish ballad, 
which we give In this number, is undoubtedly ancient. The 
heroine was Lady Barbara Erskine, daughter of John, ninth 
Earl of Mar, and wife of James, second MArquis of Douglas. 
She was married A. D. 1670; but was divorced by her hus¬ 
band, after being first driven from his house, in consequence 
of some malignant scandals, which a former and disappointed 
lover, Lowrie of Blackwood, was base enough to put into 
circulation. Her father received her home, and she never 
again saw her husband. Her only son died, Earl of Angus* 
at the battle of Steinkirk. The exact date of the air is not 
known. It is admirably suited to the words, which are very 
pathetic; those of the last stanzas particularly. 

Our March Engravings.— The Philadelphia Press, one of 
our highest critical authorities, says that “The Old Home¬ 
stead,” the steel plate in our March number, was equal to 
the best engravings, in the best annuals, in the best days of 
those publications. We really think* that, in the whole 
seventeen years of our editorial life, we have never had such 
a succession of splendid engravings as we have had this year. 
The one, this month, quite maintains, also, the character of 
the series. It is token from one of the most admired water* 
colors in the late exhibition of English art, in this city. 

Get all that’s Promised .— 1 The Granite State Register, 
noticing the March number, says: “One worthy feature in 
this publication Is, that subscribers get all the publisher 
promises at the commencement of the volume; its excellence 
is maintained throughout the year. This is saying much, 
and is higher praise than wo can accord to similar mag*> 
zincs of light literature.” 

The Princess Rotal’s Marriage. —The marriage of Queen 
Victoria’s eldest daughter has created quite a stir in Eng¬ 
land. As many of our fair readers may be curious to know 
what things royal weddings are, our “Fashion Editor” has 
prepared, from English Journals, a description of the d resse s , 
jewelry, Ac. We print the article a few pages on. 
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"Thi Bulks.”—W e find the following parody in one of | of course be injured by this dirt; but instead of trying to 
the city papers, where it appears anonymously. It is on \ remove it by better ventilation and better lighting, the em- 
Poe’s famous poem, “The Bells.” Our fair readers will judge s ployers insist upon those dark colors alone being exposed to 
for themselves how for “The Belles” excel the original: £ it where no great harm is done by a little stain. 1 believe 


What uncomfortable feelings their merriment compels! 
llow I shiver, shiver, shiver, 

Lest nay collar isn't right, 

And my nerves begin to quiver, 

Lest my waistcoat they diskiver 
Isn’t scrupulously white; 

And they laugh. laugh, laugh. 

As I fidget with my scarf, 

Wot I dread the cachinnation that so musically swells 
From the belles, belles, belies, belles, 

Belles, belles, belles— 

From the witty and the pretty cruel belles. 

Hear the very learned belles, 

Azure belles! 

What vast erudition their conversation tells I 
* Through the quiet hours of night 

How laboriously they write; 

With their pretty-colored ink 
And golden pen! 

How all manly spirits shrink 
In their estimation; how inferior they think 
Stupid men I 

From the publishers* dark cells 
What a lot of commonplace voluminously wells! 

How it swells! 

But never sells, 

For the Future rings its knells; 

Then what is it that impels 
To the writing and inditing 
Of the belles, belles, belles, belles. 

Belles, belles, belles— 

To the rhyming wasto-of-timing of the belles! 

Hear the loud, amusing belles— 

Brazen belles 1 

What a tale of impudence their turbulency tells! 

Their diameters are strong, 

If yon ask them for a song, 

You only have to speak, 

And they shriek, shriek, shriek. 

Out of tune. 

Now In clamorous appealing to Apollo’s golden lyre, 

How in lamentation mournful for Erin's broken lyre, 
Singing higher, higher, higher, 

With a desperate desire. 

And a resolute endeavor 
Now—now to reacli or never, 

The pitch of the Nassau balloon. 

Oh, the belles, belles, belles. 

What ajar their trouble tells 
On the aarl 

How the music-stool they seize! 

How they clang and clash the keys! ' 

In despair. 

Ton give up all enjoyment, for you certainly are right 
In concluding that you'll be compelled to listen all the night 
To the singing and the playing of the belles— 

Of the belles— 

Of the belles, belles, belles, belles, 

Belles, belles, belles, 

To the clamor and the clangor of the belleel 

Sim bt Cajtolz-Liq ht.— Many women, with weak sight, 
wonder how they hare injured the eye, saying, “I used to 
see eo well, too.” Dr. Chalmers, physician of St. Mary’s 
Hospital, England, has pointed out a frequent cause of in¬ 
jured eye-eight. lie says:—“ Needlewomen’s eyes very often 
suffer in the way that our great countryman Milton did— 
from ffulta strata; that is, a loss of sensibility in the optic 
nerve, from overstrained use in feeble persons. Now, on in¬ 
quiry yon will find that nine ont of ten of these persons 


trace their complaint to working in black by candle-light. I 
I need not tell my present audience how painfUl that is— \ 
what a warning nature gives against it Then why Is it \ 
done? Simply because there Is a rule at all great milliner’s % 
establishments that light-colored work shall not be done i 
alter dark. They find that from the bad ventilation, the > 
draught incss and closeness of the rooms and ignorant mode ^ 
of illumination, the fire-places, candles or gas will smoke, £ 
■nuts fly about and spoil the fabrics. A light dress would < 


the whols of the special injury to milliners’ eyes from their 
work might be prevented by the application of the simplest 
rules of ventilation and lighting, which would enable light- 
tinted work to be done by night. Mind, I do not here allude 
to too protracted work. That is injurious to all by abridg¬ 
ing the hours of rest and animal relaxation, but brings not 
the special injuries which I am now speaking of. No doubt 
It has fallen lately with peculiar force upon milliners and 
needlewomen. And why?—For the simple reason that they 
are doing the work of machines. It is not the skilled, 
reasonable, educated women who suffer so much from low 
profits and long work, as the mere mechanical stichers, who 
are doing that which & combination of iuanimate wheels 
and springs is doing better. The questiou of overwork is 
one too long for me to enter into now; but you must distin¬ 
guish between that and unhealthy sorts of work. 1 may 
remark, that some nations whom we are accustomed to look 
down upon as behind us In civilization, take much better 
c&re of their workwomen’s eyes. In the north of China, 
those who produce the exquisite embroidery, which you may 
remember in the Cbincso Exhibition, always have their 
rooms painted green, and have blinds of that color to their 
windows.” 

This, though written for needlewomen by profession, 
applies, with equal force, to all femules who sew by caudle- 
light. We know more than one excellent housewife, quite 
above the necessity of such work, who has injured, or is in¬ 
juring Iter eyes, in one or other of the ways mentioned by 
Dr. Chalmers. 

Akticles fox the StTLTAir.— There Is now being exhibited, 
In Paris, at the famous Jeweler’s, M. Mlguet, several costly 
articles ordered by the Sultan. Among them are a head¬ 
dress of roses and iliios in diamonds; four bouquets of pinks 
and narcissi, the natural size, in rubies and brilliants; twelve 
cups in massive gold set with diamond flowers; a magnifi¬ 
cent gold service of plate, a full-length mirror, with a solid 
silver frame; and an infinity of other objects equally costly 
and splendid. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Debit and Credit. Translated from Vie German of Gustav 
Freytas. With a Preface by Christian Charles Bunsen. 1 
vet., 12 mo. New Fork: Harper <£ BroVters. Philada: T. 
B. Peterson Brothers .—We believe that there Is but one 
opinion as to the merits of this book. The Westminster Re¬ 
view pronounces it the best novel of the season; and in that 
judgment we heartily concur. The characters are admir¬ 
ably drawn; the Incidents artistically managed;* and the pic¬ 
tures of social life in Germany reliable and graphic. The 
two heroines, Sabine and Lenore, are both somewhat out of 
the beaten track, but especially the latter, who Is original, 
plqnant and unconventional, nerr Von Fink, a sort of 
good-hearted scape-grqce; Schroter, the merchant; and Ai>> 
ton, the principal hero, have all more than the average 
naturalness of fictitious characters. The book has a merit 
apart from the story, as an exposition of the mercantile 
classes of eastern Prussia, and their relations to the feudal 
class above them and the operative class below. The Chew 
lier Bunsen, in a well-written preface, recommends the 
volume strongly on this account « 

The BeBe of Washington. By Mrs. N. P. Lasette. 1 voL, 
8 eo. Philada: T. B. Peterson t£ BroVters .—This popular 
novel, of which we have here a second and improved edition, 
Is issued in the beet style of Peterson A Brothers. On every 
hand we hear the book highly praised. 
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REVIEW or NEW BOOKS. 


Oriental and I Vsstem Siberia. A Narrative of Seven { 
Fears’ Explorations and Adventures in Siberia, Mongolia, $ 
The Kirghis Steppes, Chinese Tartary, and part qf Central s 
Asia. By Thomas Witlaw Atkinson. With a Map and l 


numerous Illustrations. 1 voL, 8 vo. New Fork: Harper A 
Brothers. —Within the last year more valuable additions 
have been made to our books of travels than for half a 
decade preceding. Nothing has appeared, in this genera* 
tion, for example, to equal Anderson’s, Barth’s, or Atkin* 
son’s explorations. Of Siberia, indeed, and the countries 
which this lost enterprising traveller visited, we know 
scarcely as much as of Africa; while the interest felt in them 
by intelligent persons is even greater. The volume before 
us is one, therefore, of the highest value, beoause it fully 
supplies this want. It is printed in excellent style, and 
illustrated by numerous engravings. Many of the incidents 
have the novelty and raciness of first-rate fiction. It is the 
freshest book of the season. 

The English language in its Elements and Ibrms. With 
a History of its Origin and Development. Abridged from the 
Octavo Edition. Designed for general use in Schools and 
Families. By William C. Fbwlcr. I vol., 12 mo. New Fork: 
Harper A Brothers. —The author of this work, late professor 
of Rhetoric in Amherst College, has produced, in the volurao 
before us, what surpasses, in its way, anything yet published. 
For sound views, skillful arrangement, condensation and 
simplicity, it stands, head and shoulders, above any book of 
English grammar extant. The octavo edition has already 
made its reputation. This, which is an abridgment. Is, for 
general use, evon better. The volume is stoutly bound in 
sheep, with marbled edges. 

Kenilworth. By the author of “ Waverley.” 2 vols. Bos¬ 
ton: Ticknor A Fields. —This makos the twenty-third and 
twenty-fonrth volumes of the American “ Household Edition 
of Scott’s Novels.” The series, in every respect, comes up 
to the promises, which the publishers made iu their adver¬ 
tisement accompanying tho specimen, “Waverley:” and this 
can be said, we believe, of hut two other similar enterprises, 
of which one was T. B. Peterson’s duodecimo edition of 
Dickens. No library, private or public, can be considered 
complete without this edition of Scott. 

The World qf Mind. An Elementary Book. By Isaac 
Taylor. 1 v oi., 12 mo. New Fork: Harper A Brothers.—A m 
in his “Wesley and Methodism,” his “Loyola and Jesuit¬ 
ism,” and his “Natural History of Enthusiasm,” so in this, 
Mr. Taylor exhibits a powerful, well-balanced mind, whose 
thoughts compel their reader to think in turn. Tho wprk is 
intended for more than the whiliug away of an idle hour, bat 
we should pay a poor compliment to our readers, or even to 
the sex in general, if we supposed, on that account, it would 
be less interesting to them. 

Leisure Labors; or, Miscellanies, Historical, Literary and 
Jh&iticaL By Joseph B. Cobb. 1 voL, 12 mo. New Fork: 
D. Appleton A Co .—The author of these papers is a scholar 
and a gentleman. It is not the first time he has appeared 
in print, however; for a former volume of sketches, by him, 
was published, many years ago, by Corey and Hart; and he 
contributed one or two powerfully written tales to the ear¬ 
lier volumes of this Magaxine. Of the articles, in the book 
before us, that on Jefferson is tbs most labored; but all are 
excellent. 

The Pirate. By the author of “ Waverley. 1 * 2 vols. Bos¬ 
ton : Ticknor A Fields .—These two volumes form the twenty- 
fifth and twenty-sixth of the “Household Edition of Scott's 
Novelsand the series is now just half completed. This 
would be a good opportunity, for those who wish a fine 
edition of these standard fictions, to begin to bay the work. 
A volume weekly, or a novel fortnightly, would place them 
In possession of the entire sett, simultaneously with the pub¬ 
lication of the last of the series. 


Scenes qf Clerical Lift. By George BUoL 1 wL, 8 ml 
New Fork: Harper A Brothers .—To readers of “Blackwood’s 
Magaxine” these stories will be familiar, for they originally 
appeared in that periodical. They are three in number, 
“Janet’s Repentance,” “Mr. Qilfll’s Love Story,” and “The 
Sad Fortunes of the Rev. Amos Barton;” and are all excel¬ 
lent. They are reprinted in cheap style, double column 
octavo, and are well worth the low price asked few them. 

European Acquaintance. Being Sketches qf People in 
Europe. By J. W. De Forest. 1 voL, 12 mo. New Forks 
Harper A Brothers .—A very agreeable book. The author, 
instead of giving ns a dry, continuous narrative, has selected 
a few salient scenes, a decided improvement on old-fashioned 
volumes of travel. Mr. De Forest writes in an easy, unaf¬ 
fected style, which is not the least of his merits. 

Peterson’s Philadelphia Counterfeit Detector. Phdada: T. 
B. Peterson A Brothers.—Though in only its fourth monthly 
number, this “ Detector” has already established itself on a 
permanent basis. With Drexel A Co. as editors, and Peter¬ 
son A Brothers as publishers, it is sure to surpass, in circu¬ 
lation, before long, any similar work in the United States. 

The Works of Tacitus. The Oxford Translation Revised. 
2 vols. New Fork: Harper A Brothers .—These two neat 
volumes form part of “Harper’s Classical Library,” and 
bring that capital series nearly to a close. Valuable notes 
accompany the text, which has been revised from the cele¬ 
brated Oxford translation. 

Hide and Seek. By Wilkie CbUins. 1 toL, 8 to. New 
Fork: Dick A Fitzgerald. Phdada: T. B. Peterson A Bro¬ 
thers —A cheap edition of what ought to be a good novel; 
but as we have not road it, we cannot positively say so. 
“The Dead Secret,” by Mr. Collins, was a work of real power. 


TIIE ROYAL MARRIAGE. 

BT OUt “FASHION BDITOt.” 

Tub dress of the bride was of rich moire antique, with 
three deep flounces of Iloniton lace. The design of the lace 
consists of bouquets in open-work of the rose, tho shamrock 
and the thistle in medallions. At tho top of each flounce, on 
either side of tho front of the dress, were large bouquets of 
orange flowers and myrtle. The body was also trimmed 
with a Iloniton lace berthe, with a large bouquet de corsage of 
orange flowers and myrtle. The train of the dress (worn 
over the skirt Just designated) was of white moire antique, 
and three yards in length. It was lined with white satin, 
and trimmed with a quilling of white satin ribbon, two rows 
of Iloniton lace, and a wreath of orange flowers and myrtle. 
The head-dress was a wreath of orange flowers and myrtle, 
with a superb veil of Honiton lace of the same design as the 
flounces of the drees. A diamond necklace, ear-rings end 
brooch were worn by the bride. The Prinoees Royal, like 
her mother at her own marriage, patronized the lace- 
weavers of her own country, rather than those of France or 
Germany. 

Eight noble brides-maids followed the bride, holding up 
her train, four on each aide. The design of the dromes, (all 
precisely alike,) was famished by the Princees Royal her- 
salt They consisted of white glace skirts, entirely covered 
with six deep tulle flonnoes, over which fell a tunic of tulle, 
trimmed with puffings of tulle, and looped up on one side 
with pink roses and white Scotch heather. The bodies were 
trimmed with draperies of tulle, with hanging sleeves of the 
same material, trimmed with puffings. A boquet of the 
same flowers was worn in the girdle and upon each shoulder. 
Those dresses were an excellent artistic combination, and 
curious readers will be interested to know that the heather 
was modelled from a sprig gathered by her Royal Highness 
In her parting walk on the mountains of BalmoraL The 
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headdreMes were wreathe composed of the same flowers as » The King of the Belgians presented some most exquisite 
those ornamenting the dress. \ specimens of Brussels lace. The Duke of Sax e-Coburg, a 

The train and body of the Queen’s dress was composed of | gold bracelet, with an enamel miniature portrait of hia Se¬ 
nd lilac velvet, trimmed with three rows of lace; the front n rene Highness, and the Duchess of Saxe-Ooburg a similar 
of the body ornamented with diamonds, and the celebrated s bracelet, with portrait of the donor. From the Duchess of 
Koh-i-noor as a brooch; the petticoat or skirt was'of lilac $ 8axe Weimar, the Princess received a beautiful gold brace* 
and moire antique, trimmed’with a deep flounoe of Honiton $ let, adorned with emeralds and rubies. The bride’s aunt, 
lace; the head-dress, a Royal diadem of diamonds and pearls, s the Duchess of Cambridge, presents a magnificent gold 
The Princess of Prussia, mother-in-law of the bride, wore \ bracelet, ornamented with diamonds and rubies. Her 
a white silk dress with silver worked flounces, a diadem of jj cousin, the Princess Mary, presents a portrait of herself, 
diamonds, feathers, and a lace veil; the train of blue wurire <t beautifully enamelled, an excellent portrait. The Duke of 
antique, shot with silver, and embroidered in silver; neck- ^ Cambridge has given a beautiful gold bracelet, ornamented 
lace, pink topas and diamonds. $ with opal and diamonds, on a ground of dark blue enamel. 

The Princesses Alice, Helena and Louisa, the young sisters \ From her grandmother, the Duchess of Kent, the bride 
of the bride, wore dresses of white lace over rich pink satin, o receives a magnificent writing-case, and a dressing-case, by 
trimmed with corn flowers and daisies. The wreaths for l West, is from the Duchess of Buccleuch. Viscountess Pal* 
the head were of the same flowers. < merston presents a gold bracelet adorned with emeralds and 

Her Royal Highness the Dutchess of Kent, grandmother \ rubies; the Marquis of Breadalbone, an Inkstand formed of 
of the bride, wore a petticoat of white moire antique, bro -1 cairngorm and polished Scotch pebblos; Lord Shaftesbnry 
caded with violet, trimmed with ermine; the stomacher, \ contributes s magnificently bound bible, in red morocco and 
violet velvet, with ornaments of diamonds and amethysts. > gold ornaments; the Marchioness of Brcadalbano au oval 
The head-dress was formed of white ostrich feathers, dia- s hand-mirror, set in gold, with handle of cairngorm, and 
moods, amethysts, and point lace. The materials of the < bordered with Scotch pearls. The various gentlemen of the 
dress and train were of Spitalflelds manu&cture. ? Queen’s household, havo contributed an elegant bracelet, 

The Duchees of Cambridge, aunt of the Queen, wore a lilac < ornamented with diamonds and emeralds; and from the 
silk dress, with a doable skirt, both skirts trimmed with l Maharajah Dhnleep Sing, the bride receives a beautifully 
puffings of tulle and Honiton lace; the train, lilac moire an- > mounted opera-glass, tastefully gilt, and engraved with the 
Uque, trimmed with ermine; a stomacher of diamonds and < eagle and crown of Prussia. 

pearls; a necklace of diamonds. Her Royal Highness’ head- £ The presents sent by the Emperor and Empress of France 
dress was composed of a tiara of large pearls and white > consist of most valuable paintings, portraits of tho Queen 
feathers, with a veil of Honiton lace pendent from the back s and the Prince Consort, painted Sevres porcelain, a corbcille 
at tho head. 5; de marriage made of Sevres porcelain, and filled with the 

The Princess Mary of Cambridge, cousin of the bride, wors $ choicest gems of Paris workmanship. The Princess also re- 
a double skirt of blue crepe over a glace silk petticoat, orna- \ ceivod a beautiful robe of point d’Alencon, arid another of 
mented with blush roses and puffings of crepe and blue satin $ point de Bruxelles; also, two albums containing the tapestry 
ribbon, with two very deep flounces of Brussels lace’; tho j> designs which are being executed at Gobelins for the Prin- 
train, blue moire trimmed with Mechlin lace, blush roses, \ cess’ rooms at her new home in Berlin, 
and ruches of tulle to match the dress; the body trimmed to $ There was also a Bible “ presented by upwards of six thou* 
correspond with the train; diamond and pearl stomacher, a $ sand of the maidens of the United Kingdom.” It is bound 
diamond necklace. The Princess’ head-dress was formed of s in the richest dark purple morocco, mounted with lieauti- 
m diadem of diamonds, white feathers, lappets of Brussels j> folly chased clasps and corner-pieces of the purest gold, 
lace, and diamond ornaments. ^ bearing the national rose, shamrock, and thistle, and the 

The carpet for the boudoir, at Windsor Castle, is Boyal \ arms of her Royal Highness as Princess Royal of England. 
Wilton velvet; and the design orange-blossom in trellis pat- At the beginning and end there is a double flyleaf of vellum, 
tern, on a crimson ground; the bordef being formed by bou- \ illuminated in the finest style, these designs being composed 
quels of orange-blossom tied with white ribbon. It is a } also of the rose, shamrock, and thistle, with her Royal Hlgh- 
retnarkably beautiful and elegant work. > ness’ arms. At the beginning is brilliantly illuminated “To 

The presents to the bride form a collection of the value of | her Royal Highness Victoria Adelaide Mary Louisa, Prin- 
many thousands of pounds. Conspicuous among them in its \ cess Royal; with the loyal, loving, and prayerful wishes of 
light bine velvet casket was the magnificent pearl necklace s the maidens of the United Kingdom, on the occasion of her 
presented by the bridegroom, consisting of thirty-three mag- s Royal Highness* marriage, 26th January, MPCCCLVIII.” 
nifioent pearls, and of the value of about twenty-five thou- > And on a scroll below the date the words of tho blessing— 
sand dollars. Her Majesty gave a magnificent brilliant s “The Lord bless thee and keep thee; the Lord make his face 
necklace with eardrops, also three magnificent studs, formed s to shine upon thee and be gracious unto thee; the Lord lift 
of brilliants, surrounding an immense pearl set In the centre J; up His countenance upon thee and give thee peace.” Tho 
of each stud. There were also three magnificent candelabra, ^ edges of the leaves are brilliantly Illuminated, the omamen- 
ornamented with subjects of the chase, which were the gift s tation being relieved by the introduction of the following 
of her Majesty. The present of the Prince Consort consists ' sentences:—On the top—“Thy word is truth;” and “Seek 
of a charming bracelet, with brooch and pendant, of s the Lord;” on the side, “God is love,” and “God Is light;” 
diamonds and large emeralds. The Prince of Wales pro- $ and on the lower edges, “Pray always,” and “Watch and 
sented his sister with a beautiful opal and diamond necklace, £ pray.” Several of these texts were also engraved on the 
brooch, and ear-rings, the whole forming a complete suit of l clasps. The Bible is contained in a casket of British oak, 
jewels. From her sister, the Princess Alice, the bride \ which is elegantly carved, the devices being principally 
received a charming brooch, formed of diamonds and pearls, 5 roses and their leaves. On the top a large “V.” is richly 
tastefully set upon a ground of light blue enamel. Her £ gilt, and the words, “Search the Scriptures,” painted in 
three younger sisters, the Princeesee Helena, Louisa and i enamel; and on the sides and ends are escutcheons, bearing 
Beatrice, presented her with three large studs; one formed > the initial “V.” and the arms of the Princess Royal, 
of a pearl surrounded by rubies; a second, a pearl sur-^ We havo mentioned but comparatively few of the presents 
rounded by emeralds; and a third a pearl surrounded with < received by the bride, and we had almost forgotten one of 
amethysts. The present of the King and Queen of Prussia, \ especial interest; that is a riding-whip, the stalk of which 
consists of a magnificent tiara of brilliants; from the Prince s is formed from the bone of a favorite saddle horse that had 
of Prussia, a necklace formed of diamonds and turquoise. ' died. The bone is very highly polished and entwined with 
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PARLOK GAMES.—ORIGINAL &XOEIPTS. 


Jewels. The handle of the whip la made of the hoof of the 
pet horse, highly polished. It is In the shape of a horse’s 
foot; the shoe is formed of diamonds, and the nails repre¬ 
sented by rubies. 

The wedding outfit consisted of twelve dozen of every 
article, such as nightdresses, stockings, Ac. Among the 
shoee were several pairs of heavy leather wafting boots 
with hob-nails in the heels, such as the yonng princess had 
roamed about Balmoral in. Ladies of America, who think 
anything thicker than paper soles vulgar, profit by the ex¬ 
ample! 


PARLOR GAMES. 

Compaq iron ns la Majolartz is a French game. One of 
the ladies in the company is chosen to represent the captive 
Princess; she is covered with a sheet or tablecloth, large 
enongh to envelope her from head to foot, and a handker¬ 
chief is then tied round her waist over the cloth, so as to 
keep her closely veiled. Four others are then chosen to re¬ 
present the guards, each holding the handkerchief with one 
hand: they must each wear a large paper star pinned upon 
their breasts. Another of the company represents the 
Prince, and the others his soldiers; they most all wear a 
plume, or something of the sort, upon their heads. All being 
ready, the guards sing in chorus: 

Who passes by this road so late? 

Compagnon do la Majolaine. 

Who passes by this road so late? 

Always gay. 

The Prince and his followers reply: 

The King's son, of all knights the fipwer, 
Compagnon de la Mt\jolaine. 

The King's son, of all knights the flower, 

Always gay. 

The dialogue continues thus; each line accompanied by 
the refrain of “Compagnon de la Mt^jolaine,” Ac., as above: 

Guards .— What seeks the King’s son in this tower? 

Prince .— I come to seek a fair Princess. 

Guards .— The moat is deep, the boat is gone. 

Prince .— But I will swim across the moat! 

Guards .— The walls are high, the gates are locked. 

Prince .— I’ll burst the gates, I’ll climb the wall I 

Guards .— Our swords are sharp, our arms are strong. 

Prince .— My arm's os strong, my sword’s as sharp I 

At the end of the song, the Prince and three of his follow¬ 
ers advance, and attempt to snatch the stars on the breasts 
of the guards, who must not quit their hold of the handker¬ 
chief about the Princess’ waist. They, while defending 
themselves, endeavor to seize the plumes of their assailants, 
who then pay their forfeits and retire, while another takes 
the place of the conquered person. If the guards are .con¬ 
quered, they retire and pay six forfeits. A guard must not 
be attacked by two persons at a time; but if one guard has 
an opportunity of assisting his comrade, he is at liberty to 
do so. When either side is vanquished, the Princess is un¬ 
muffled, and she then presides over the redemption of the 
forfeits in the usual manuer. When all the forfeits are 
called, the Princess is then required to name in the right 
order the persons conquered in the combat. Every one cor¬ 
rectly named becomes the slave of the Princess, and must 
perform some task which she enjoins before being restored 
to liberty; but when the Princess is mistaken, she must 
pay a forfeit, which she may either redoem herself, or cause 
one of her slaves to do so. 


ORIGINAL TABLE RECEIPTS. 

Chicken Fricassee.— To serve up a good dish, you must 
take two large chickens, cut them up, and lay them in salt 
and water for one hour; then take them out, laying them 


over a sifter After they have become sufficiently dry, place 
them on a dish, and sprinkle them with a small quantity at 
pepper, salt and flour. Have ready a pan containing a little 
lard, made quite hot, and place your chickens in it, to brown. 
After this, take them from out the lard, and put them either 
in a et&w-pan, or a pot, and stew them over a alow lire. Ton 
must then add to them a little fine parsley, about six or 
eight cloves, a small portion of mace, and a little onion; add 
as much water as will cover the chickens well. When ready 
to serve them up, beat the yokes of two eggs very light, 
adding enough lemon juice, whilst beating, to make them 
taste decidedly of the Juice, and then add the egg to your 
fricassee, but do not let it boil. If you wish to make it a 
brown fri ca ss e e , brown a little sugar, and stir it into the 
stew; yon will find it taste delightfully, by adding a small 
lump of butter, and salt and pepper according to your taste. 
In order to make it a white fricassee, you must pour into 
the etew a pint of rich cream, instead of the browned sugar. 

Scalloped Oysters .—Have ready a pan or dish, nicely but¬ 
tered, and line the bottom with a layer of crumbs of bread, 
a email portion of batter, and some salt; take your oysters 
oat of tbdr own liquor with a fork, and place a layer of them 
upon the crumbs of bread, Ac. Alternate the layers until 
your dish is frill, and then bake the whole about fifteen 
minutes. A layer of bread, Ac., must be the last placed in 
the dish. 

Pickled Shad, or Herring .—After washing and cleansing 
them from blood, rub them with salt, cayenne pepper, 
pounded allspice, and doves. Cut the fish in pieces, and lay 
them in a Jar, and Just cover them with vinegar. Set the 
jar in a pot of water, to boil; let them steam about an hour 
or two. The jar must be tied tightly to preserve the flavor 
of the spices. 

Cbcoa Nut Pudding—A Delightful Receipt .—Take one good 
sized cocoa nut, pare off the rind carefully, grate the nut, 
and stir it into one quart of milk flavored with one tabie- 
spoonfal of rose-water, and two tabieepoonsfril of fine, white 
engar, and the Inside of a small loaf of stale baker’s bread, 
grated fine. Bake tho podding half an boor in a moderate 
oven, and when nearly cool, serve it with good cream. 

Maccarom .—Boil yonr inaccaroni until it becomes ■ait, 
and then pour over it a mixture, previously prepared, com¬ 
posed of three eggs, two tablespoonsful of stale bread 
crumbs, two tabieepoonsfril of grated cheese, two ounces of 
butter, and half a teacupfnl of cream; afterwards bake tha 
maccaroni half an hour. 

Slip .—To one quart of milk add one tablespoonfnl of ren¬ 
net. Serve it with powdered sugar, and cream. To prepare 
the rennet, dry it, cut it into small pieces, and put then 
Into three pints of wine; it will be fit for nee in about two 
weeks. 

Potato Pudding .—Rub two pounds of potatoes through a 
sieve after they are boiled, and then add to them half a 
pound of butter, six eggs, half a pound of sugar, one win*- 
glassful of brandy, and some nutmeg. 


ORIGINAL CAKE RECEIPTS. 

Ginger Snaps .— Mix four ounces of lard and four ounces 
of butter, melted, with four ounces of brown sugar, a pint 
of molasses, two teaspoonsful of ginger, and a quart of flour. 
Strain two teaspoonsful of soda, dissolved in a wineglanful 
of milk, and add it to tho above with sufficient flour for 
rolling the cakes out thin. Cut tho dough into small cake^ 
and bake them in a slow oven. 

Cocoa Nut COkt .— Pare a good sized cocoa nut, grate it, 
and add to it an equal quantity of sugar, with the white of 
one egg, well beaten. First mix thoroughly together tha 
cocoa nut and sugar, and Afterward add the egg. Drop the 
cakes upon—buttered—white unglazed paper, and bake them 
in a moderate oven. 
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Another Receipt for Cocoa Hut Cake. —Beat together—as s 
for a pound cake—one pound of sugar, half a pound of but- ^ 
ter, and six eggs. Hare ready two cocoa nuts, grated, and $ 
stir them Into the batter after it is thoroughly mixed; then \ 
roll it out, cut it into cakes, and bake them in a moderate ? 
oven. , > 

Ginger Crackers. —The necessary Ingredients are:—One < 
quart of molasses, three-quarters of a pound of butter, one > 
teacupful of sugar, six cents worth of ground cinnamon, two s 
cents worth of ground cloves, and as much flour as added to < 
the above named articles will form a good dough. ? 

Ginger Pound Cake. —Mix together six cupsful of flour, 
two cupsful of molasses, one cupful of sugar, two cupsful of 
sour milk, one cupful of butter, four eggs, two tablespoons- 
ful of salseratus, and two teaspoonsful of cinnamon. 

Light Ginger Bread. —Work together one quart of mo¬ 
lasses, half a pint of lard, two tableepoonsful of ginger, half { 
a pint of eour milk, three tableepoonsful of salseratus, and > 
enough flour to form a tolerably thick batter. s 

Snow Balls. —Mix together one pound of sugar, and the \ 
whites of ten eggs, well beaten. Drop the cakes on paper, s 
and bake them in a moderate oven. I 


ORIGINAL PUDDING RECEIPTS. 

Tapioca Pudding. —Put a teacupftil of tapioca into some 
cold water, and let it soak about six hours, or until it be- 
oomee soft; then put it into a tin dish, and pour a little more 
than a pint of hot water over it, and let it boil for about 
twenty minutes. While boiling add a little salt, and as 
much sugar as is agreeable to you. Pare some tart apples, 
dig out the cores, and HU the openings with brown sugar 
and pieces of lemon peel—or, instead of this, add essence of 
lemon to the tapioca. Pat the apples into your pudding 
dish, and pour the tapioca over them. Bake the whole for 
an hour, or until the apples are thoroughly baked. Serve 
the pudding cold, with rich cream for sauce. 

Cottage Pudding. —Beat together one teacupfal of sugar, 
and two and a half tableepoonsful of butter; add an egg 
after it is beaten lightly; also, one pint of flour, two tea- 
spoonsful of cream of tartar. Dissolve a teaapoonful of soda 
in a cupful of milk, and add it to the other ingredients. 
Flavor the pudding with brandy; and bake it half an hour. 

Com Pudding.—(An excellent dish for Supper.) —Score and 
cut off the grains from one dosen ears of corn; add to the 
corn one quart of milk, a small quantity of salt, apiece of 
butter the size of an ordinary walnut, the yolks of three 
egga, and enough flour to make a thin batter. Bake the 
whole in a pudding dish for half an hour. 

Apple Pudding. —Put one pound of butter into three pints 
of stewed apples, well mashed; mix in the butter whilst the 
apples are hot Beat ten eggs into two pounds of sugar; 
then mix the ingredients all together, adding whatever 
essence yon prefer. Bake the pudding in good paste. 

Baked Batter Pudding. —Mix together one pint of milk, a 
little salt three or four eggs, and enough flour to make a 
batter thin enough to run out of a spoon. Bake the pud¬ 
ding about an hour. Some sugar, butter, and cream stirred 
together are suitable for sauce. 

Another Apple l\tdding. —The ingredients are two pounds 
and a half of stewed apples, half a pound of butter, half a 
pound of sugar, seven eggs, and two lemons. Bake in paste. 


and then take out the chips; add half a pound of alum to the 
dye; when it is dissolved, wet your goods well with soft 
water; then put them all at once into the dye, having pre¬ 
viously added to it two tablespoonsful of chymic. If the 
dye is not sufficiently dark, add more chymic. Rinse the 
goods in soft water, hang them up awhile in the open air, 
and press them whilst they are still wet. One pound of 
fustic will answer for the hickory. 

7b Dye Wtolens Orange. —Dissolve—In as much boiling 
soft water as will cover your material—one ounce of Anctta; 
after this throw in half an ounce of potash. When the in¬ 
gredients are thoroughly dissolved, wet your goods well, and 
put them in the dye. When sufficiently colored, take them 
out, and wash them well in suds: air them a little, and press 
them when wet. 

To Dye Woolens Sky Blue. —Boll one gallon of water, then 
add one tablespoonful of chymic, put in your goods, and let 
them remain until they have acquired a proper color. Rinse 
them in soap-suds and water. 

Tb Dye Woolens Chymic. —Chymic is formed by the com¬ 
bination of four ounces of vitriol, and one ounce of pulverized 
Spanish float indigo. Stir these articles together with the 
stem of a pipe for one hour. In twenty-four hours it will be 
ready for use. 

7b Dye Wxdens Black. —The necessary ingrodients are two 
and a half pounds of logwood, a quarter of a pound of cop¬ 
peras, two ounces of blue stone. Observe the same rules— 
as were previously stated—for wetting the goods, Ac. 

Tb Dye Yam Red. —For two and a half pounds of yarn, 
take one pound of madder, one pound of alum, and six 
buckets of soft water. 


ORIGINAL RECEIPTS FOR DYEING. | 
Tb Dye Wxlens Green. —Procure two quarts of hickory s 
bark, and two quarts of black oak bark. The latter must ^ 
be ground, but the former need not be if it is green: boil \ 
them briskly for one hour, in ten or twelve gallons of water, ; 


ORIGINAL PICKLE RECEIPTS. 

Tomato Chtsup. —Cut the tomatoes into slices, salt them, 
and after leaving them stand over night, strain them. To 
every quart of juice a quarter of an ounce of ground cinna¬ 
mon, a quarter of an ounce of cloves, and a quarter of an 
ounce of mace. To every gallon of juice add one-eighth of 
an ounce of cayenne pepper. Boil away one half of the 
juice. The spices are not to be added until a few minutes 
before the catsup is done. 8ecure the catsup in bottles, air 
tight. Another method is to add to one peck of tomatoes, 
one pint of vinegar, one tablespoonful of cloves and allspice, 
one tablespoonful black pepper, two pods of green pepper— 
cut in small pieces, and as much salt as is agreeable to you. 
Let the catsup boil at least three-quarters of an hour. 

Pickling Vinegar. —Add one pound of sliced, dried ginger, 
one pound of horse-radish, scraped and dried, one pound of 
mustard seed, one ounce of long pepper, one ounce of maoe, 
and one ounce of finely powdered nutmegs to two gallons 
of strong vinegar; let it stand twelve months, stirring it fre¬ 
quently. After you have used this vinegar for pickling pur¬ 
poses, you can renew it by pouring two more gallons of 
vinegar over the Ingredients remaining in your jug or cask, 
adding some more mace and nutmegs—let this vinegar stand 
for another year. When the prepared vinegar is poured 
from off the ingredients, do it very carefully, so that it may 
be quite clear. 

Sweet Pickled Cantdopes. —Take eight cantelopes—ripe, 
but firm—pore and seed them, half or quarter them, and 
then lay them in oold vinegar for twenty-four hours. Next 
take one quart of vinegar to two pounds of sugar, with mace, 
cinnamon, and a few cloves; boil these ingredients, add them 
to the fruit, and let it boil for ten or fifteen minutes. Theo 
put them into a jar, and pour the syrup over them. 

Green Pickles. —Wrap the pickles in grape leaves, put 
them in weak boiling vinegar, and let them boil about fifteen 
minutes. Afterward add some cold viuegar, two or throe 
red peppers to the gallon, also some allspice, horse-radish, 
mustard and cinnamon. 
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FASHIONS FOR APRIL. } lace. At the edge of the sleeve, a ribbon is run in the 

Fra. i. —Ridinq-Habit for a gentleman. | puffing to form a transparent under the lace. The same 

Fig. n. —Riding-Habit for a Lady of dark green Cloth. — \ email bows are stuck about the puffs, and a large bow of 
The skirt should contain three widths of cloth, and for a $ ribbon is put on one side of each sleeve. Others are com* 
medium sized lady be a yard and a half long. The corsage \ posed of large balloons of muslin intersected by rows of purl 
closes up to the throat. The sleeves are nearly tight to the jj with narrow velvets run in it.^ 

elbow; below that they widen a little. White linen collar > A slight change of form is apparent in some of the new 
and fall under-sleeves. Block beaver hat and plume. | evening dresses. It consists in the skirt being shorter in 

Fig. m. —A House Dress of Blue Silk. —Over the full, ? front than behind—-just sufficiently short to show the feet; 
plain skirt is worn a basque of white mull, trimmed with S whilst at the back it is rather long. One of the dresses made 
rich needlework, and ornamented with bows of ribbon. < with a skirt of the form just mentioned is composed of corn- 
Fig. rv.— A Morning Dress of Pearl colored Cashmere, \ lean blue velvet, and with it are to be worn shoes of blue 
trimmed down the front and the sleeves with a checked \ moire antique, with rosettes and small heels. The corsage 
silk of gay colors. We give this style, not for what we think < of the dress Is high and pointed, and has a small basque, 
its beauty, but bccauso it is the latest novelty. The front £ The trimming consists of brandeburgs, formed of twists of 
of the body fits closely to the figure, but at the back the ij blue velvet. The sleeves are double, the under ones being 
dress is in one piece, and hangs loosely, like the trains of the j! long and plain, the upper ones in puflfe, reaching mid-way 
Princess Royal of France, which always hung from the J down the arm. 

shoulders. The sleeves are in the Venetian stylo. s Shawls, aicd Mantillas of the shawl shape will be very 

Fig. v.— Bonnet of White Crape. \ much worn this spring. 

Fig. vi.—Bonnet of Rice Straw, trimmed with blonde \ Bonnets have not altered very much in style. The face 
and flowers. s still continues round, with a full under-trimming. Soma 

Fig. vii.—Straw Cap for a vert small Boy, ornamontod < few of the Marie Stuart shape, that is pointed and flat on 
with a white feather, and heavy white ribbon. > tho top, and very “flaring” at the sides, have appeared, but 

Fio. vrn.— Fichu of White Tulle.— The three frills, in 5 they are by no means general. An elegant wodding order, 
which is hemmed a narrow pink ribbon, meet in a point at s Just completed, includes a bonnet of plain white satin, trim- 
the waist behind: the front is crossed by narrow quillings ^ mod with bouquets of white hyacinth. To this bonnet is 
of with a pink ribbon in the centre; the samo trimming $ attached a veil of rich white blonde. This seems something 
is down the centre of front, the ends of the fichu crossing at s like a revival of past fashions. 

the waist; they are trimmed with two frills. \ Brooches mounted in the stomacher stylo are being agahfc 

Fig. ix.—Berthe Cape op Tulle, trimmed with blonde worn. In plain style of costume no ornaments are moroap- 
lace and bows of ribbon. s propriate, or indeed more fashionable than those composed 

General Remarks. —Flounces still continue popular, and J; of hair. Hair Jewelery may be said to have now arrived at 
will be very much so for thin, summer dresses. Double j! perfection. We have just seen a bracelet, the band of which 
skirts will bo much worn, however, as well as those trimmed s is formed of a plait of light, silky hair, and the clasp, which 
down tho sides. I is of blue enamel, is set with fine pearls in a most tasteful 

Basques are still in favor, though some bodies are made s and elaborate design. Another clasp, destined for a bracelet 
without them. These latter usually have a sharp point in $ of dark hair, is of ruby enamel, set with small diamonds. A 
front. Low-necked bodies have a point both before and be- ^ bracelet, intended for mourning, is composed of silver medal- 
hind. The Raphael corsage is very much worn. This Is cut s lions, with beautiful designs in black enamel. The hair is 
square across the front, with straps across the shoulders. $ set in tho centre of each medallion. On the clasp the cipher 
If the corsage is low, it is cut square across the back of the \ is wrought in enamel and hair, and a ground of silver. A 
neck also. ^ beautiful rtUquairt has recently been made for the Empress 

Sleeves are mado according to the fancy of the wearer. 5; Eugenio. It is a locket, in the form of a heart, and it con- 
They are all wide at the bottom, however. v tains the hair of tho Emperor and of Queen Uortense, the 

Under-Sleeves are very Full and Puffed. —They nearly i Emperor’s mother. The locket is richly set with sapphires 
all have a colored wristband, with a row of lace on each side. ? and pearls. 

Collars are again made of Insertion, trimmed with fine s Fans are becoming quite an expensive item of drees. We 
Valenciennes. \ lately noticed the newly-introduced mode of having the fan 

The Marie-Antoinette Fichus, though no longer a novelty, \ In harmony with the color of the drees. This fashion has 
are still much worn. Some are made puffed all over in tulle \ called for the introduction of some exquisite fans, of various 
with squares of narrow velvet or ribbons. The ground of \ showy colon. They are spangled with gold or silver, in a 
these fichus Is covered with small bows. The sleeves to 5 vast variety of elegant designs. Some of these colored fans 
match are made of the same spotted tulle and trimmed with \ have carved sandal-wood mountings. 


PUBLISHER’S CORNER. 

How to Remit.— In remitting, write legibly, at the top of < “Peterson” and “ Harper.”— For $3,60 we will send a 
your letter, the names of your post-office, county and state. > copy of “Peterson” and “Harper’s Magazine,” for one year. 
Bills, current in the subscriber's neighborhood, taken at s But where part of a remittance is intended for another pub- 
par; but Pennsylvania, New York or New England bills < Usher, we do not take the risk of that part 
preferred. If the sum is large, buy a draft, if possible, on \ - 

Philadelphia or New York, deducting the exchange. ^ Postage on “Peterson.” —This, when prepaid quarferfy, 

- \ at the office of delivery, is one and a half cents a number. 

Additions to Clubs.—W hen additions are made to clubs, i; per month, or four cents and a half for the three months: if 
no additional premium is given, until sufficient names are s not pro-paid it is doable this, 
forwarded to make a, new club. For three subscribers, at 5 —' 

$1,66 each, we give a premium; for five at $1,50; or for eight \ Premium. —When entitled to a premium, state, distinctly, 
at $1,25. Where four are added at $1,25, to a club of eight, ^ what you prefer. Where no such statement is m ade we 
we do not give a premium: there must be eight $ shall send “The Gasket” 
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COLLAR. 










PARI OP BABY’S FRENCH EMBROIDERS) CAP. 








































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 


Voi. XXXIII. PHILADELPHIA, MAY, 1868. No. 6. 


"NOT AT HOME." 

BY XB8. X. A. D1KI80I. 

Mbs. Gbawobb, Mrs. Dr. West, and Mrs. Lee, * adopted a convenient fashion by which I could 
all happened to meet at the residence of Lawyer l secure more time to myself, sometimes painfully 
Grand, one morning. They were fashionable \ smitten with the reproaches of my conscience 
women, and of course making fashionable calls. | “The day wore away, and when Mr. Lee came 
Mrs. Grand’s first impulse was to be “not at $ home, he startled me with the news that a very 
home,” as she felt somewhat indisposed, but on l dear and intimate friend was dead, 
second thought she contrived to infuse a little \ “‘It cannot be,’ was my reply, ‘for she ex- 
animation into her pretty features, and crept 5 acted of me a solemn promise that I would, alone, 
down stairs. The ladies, however, were so cor- t sit by her dying pillow, as she had a secret of 
dial and so chatty, that Mrs. Lawyer Grand did | great importance to reveal to me. You must be 
not regret having made the effort. s misinformed; no one has been for me’—here 

Conversation for once took an unexpected turn, $ suddenly a horrible suspicion crossed my mind, 
and instead of wasting exclamations upon that \ * She sent for you, but you were not at home,* 
Mrs. Upham’s extravagant bonnet, or Miss Smith, 5 said Mr. Lee, innocently; then he continued, *1 
the little flirt’s new moire antique, the theme was, j am sorry for Charles, her husband; he thinks 
“Not at home.” \ her distress was much aggravated by your ab- 

Mrs. Granger declared she could see no harm l sence, from the fact that she called your name 
in such a very little white lie, for in one sense \ piteously. He would have sought for you, but 
people were not at home—to company! She 5 your servant said she did not know where you 
found it a most convenient thing for bores, and l had gone. I am sorry. You must have been 
if she had a headache, or wanted a day for her- \ out longer than usual, for Charles sent his man 
self, she did not scruple to use it. j over here three times.* • 

“I shall remember that!” said Mrs. Lee, $ “Never in all my life did I experience such 
laughing. i loathing of myself, such utter humiliation. My 

“Oh! to my intimate friends I am, of course, > servant had gone further than I, in adding false- 
always at home,” replied Mrs. Granger, blushing | hood to falsehood, and I had placed it out of my 
scarlet—“but now oonfess, you dear piece of $ power to reprove her by my own equivocation, 
propriety, that you use this subterfuge occasion- £ I felt humbled to the very dust, and the next 
ally. You certainly cannot always see your im- < day I resolved over the cold clay of my friend, 
mense circle of visitors at home.” \ that I would never under any circumstanoes say, 

“I certainly cannot; but I believe I never sent \ ‘Not at home!’ ” 
that message to the door but once, and for that ij “But did you find out the secret?” asked Mrs. 
once,” she continued, a painful look crossing her s Granger. 

sweet face, “I shall never forgive myself. It \ “Never; it died with her. It was in relation 
was more than three years ago, and when I told $ to a little child in the family, and I have always 
my servant that morning to say, ‘Not at home’s felt a painful consciousness that I might have 
to whoever might call, except she knew it was ? received information by which the poor little 
some intimate friend, I felt my cheeks tingle, \ thing could be greatly benefited.” 
and the girl’s look of surprise mortified me ex -1 Mrs. Granger untied her delieate bonnet 
ceedingly. But she went about her duties, and \ strings, and took to fanning herself with a lace 
I about mine, sometimes pleased that I had \ handkerchief. Mrs. Grand immediately arose 
Vol. XXXIII.—20 887 
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NIGHT 


and offered her a gorgeous Indian fan that lay ^ “I do very well without resorting to a falc¬ 
on a little table near. f hood.” 

“That reminds me,” said Mrs. Dr. West, “of i “Oh! dear me; you can't call it a Ho!” ex- 
a similar circumstance that occurred in ray hus- ^claimed Mrs. Granger, much mortified, 
hand’s practice. When we first moved into the ^ “Then wliat is it?” 

city, we were very intimate with the family of ^ The calm, quiet tone quite nonplused Mrs. 
Justice Allen. They lived in the suburbs in a 5 Granger. She pulled at her glove uneasily— 
beautiful mansion. The doctor called there < “Why! it is—why certainly—not exactly a lie!'* 
quite often as a friend and acquaintance. Mrs. ^ and then she hesitated. . r B 

Allen had but one child, a son, some five years ij “What else can you call it? Suppose I should 
old, a little angel in appearance and disposition, ^ tell a friend, who might happen to ask me, that 
and as complete an idol as over shared the love \ 1 had not visited Mrs. Grand to-day.” 
of two devoted hearts. One day my husband? “Why! of course it would he false.” Mrs. 
rode by there, and as was his wont stopped a \ Granger was growing fidgety. e . A 

moment. A new servant who did not know him $ “Well, and where is the difference if Mrs. 
met him* and told him the mistress was not at | Grantf had sent word that she was not at home? 
home; so he rode off again. Some two hours ! Certainly we should have fclt.bound to believe 
after he came home, and was surprised when I * the correctness of the message.” itfi 

told him that Judge Allen’s man had been after $ Mrs. Grand made a nice little mental promise 
him long ago; that Mrs. Allen was nearly crazy, \ that perhaps she hever would dot bo again, 
and the child dying, having accidentally swal-* “Besides,” chimed in Mrs Lee, “I think it 
lowed poison. He hurried back. The house \ leads to loss of confidence in one’s friends. We 
was thronged with doctors, and little Eugene $ cannot tell those who would wantonly deceive 
lay just breathing his last. Ho ascertained ^ us, from others who for worlds would not give 
what time the accident occurred, and found that, ^ us a false impression.” , 

had he not been misinformed at the period of i> “I must say!” exclaimed Mrs. West, reso- 
his first visit, ho could easily have saved his life. ^ lutely buttoning her gloves, “it is an ugly way 
When Mrs. Allen learned that he actually stood ^ of displaying one’s partiality. For instance, JL 
before her door at the very moment she dis- s take particular pains to call on Mrs. Granger 
covered that her child was ill, her reason for- { to-day. She is ‘not at home/ I regret it, leave 
Book her, and she has never since fully recovered. l! my card, and to-morrow meet Mrs. Lee and M rs. 
She had given strict orders that morning that $ Grand,. and understand from them that they 
she was at home to no one; nmj, unfortunately, $ spent a delightful hour with Mrs. Granger. At 
a physician could not be found till nearly an $ the very time that lady was not at home t<* me., 
hour too late.” they were chatting quite cosily in her parlor.” 

“Dear me,” said Mrs. Granger, petulantly, ^ Mrs. Granger coughed slightly, and beoamo 
“what cj^i one do when one’s visitiug list is so \ very busy fingering her collar, twitching her 
large?” and she drew together the folds of a $ bonnet strings,. and manoeuvring in various ways 
magnificent cashmere shawl. “One would not ^ previous to retiring. I, meantime, a silent and 
like to send down an excuse; for my part I don’t s unseen listener, jotted down the foregoing. Per- 
see how you get along.” ' haps it will not be amiss to think of it. 



NIGHT. 

BT FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


Tin suu hath sent his fairy fleet 
Across the nzuro sea; 

And spectre-like, each sunbeam bright 
Moves onward silently. 

But lb! from out her maiden bdVrer 
The young moon cometh now, 
naif shadowed, like the tcil-like clouds 
That float above her brow. 

And see, ’ncath her uusandaled feet, 
Like golden blossoms, lie 


j The burning stars, thoeo flowers that deck 

^, God’s garden ground on high. 

s • Now in her nest each wild bird dreams, 
With head beneath its wing, 

Save only that dear bird, that through 
The solemn night doth sing. 

Say, dearest, on such eve os this, 

So calm above, below; 

If I did speak soft words to thee, 

Say, would’st thou answer not 
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THE MARRIAGE OF CONVENIENCE. 


BY E. W. DEWBE3. 

Mbs. Clever was what is called a sensible, J “He is so old,” pouted Charlotte. 


managing woman. She had managed for herself 
in her youth—for her young family afterward, 
and now she was managing for her daughters. 
Everything was in excellent train. The matri¬ 
monial hook had been artfully set at all sorts of 
inviting angles, and at length her finest fish— 
her prize fish, which she had watched with long¬ 
ing eyes for months, had been allowed to bite, 
and was now dangling at the end of her line; 
that is to say, rich Mr.-had at length pro¬ 

posed for her eldest daughter. 

But now—just at this very moment—the mo¬ 
ment of triumph—must a most exasperating diffi¬ 
culty arise from a most unexpected quarter. 

Miss Charlotte must needs be seized with a 
fit of sentiment, or perversity, and declared that 

she did not love Mr.-, and could not, or 

would not, marry him. 

This rebellion in her own camp was most try¬ 
ing to Mrs. Clever; but she was too good a gene¬ 
ral to give up a battle half fought, or even to 
allow the enemy to perceive her annoyance. 

Therefore, though her natural heart longed to 
ease itself by berating her daughter soundly for 
her absurdity, she by no means yielded to this 
temptation. On the contrary, she adopted the 
persuasive and reasoning style of coercion. 

“Now, Lottie, ray love, let us talk this matter 
over calmly and reasonably. Do not let us in 
things of such importance be swayed by pre¬ 
judices, or whims. Now tell me candidly, dear, 
have you any real, important objections to urge 

against Mr.-? He is a man of strict honor 

and probity—not disagreeable personally in any 
way—he is a man of property, and what more 
you want, or expect, I can’t imagine. Surely, 
my dear, your affections are not pre-engaged.” 

“No, mamma.” 

“What then, my love?” 

Charlotte was silent. She knew from expe¬ 
rience it was no use debating the matter with 
her mother, for this ground had been gone over 
often before, and she had always found herself 
outgeneraled. 

“Speak freely, my dear,” continued Mrs. Cle¬ 
ver, With an air of fairness, “I should be glad to 
have your views, and any reasonable objections 
will have their weight with me, I assure you.” 


* “Old, my dear? Did I understand you to say 
$ old? He cannot be more than thirty-five, and 
$ you are twenty. He only seems old to you be- 
£ cause you are so young. That difficulty will de- 
£ crease with every day you live. You would not 
s consider a woman of thirty ill-mated with a man 
^ of forty-five, would you? That,*my dear, I must 
^ consider a most trivial objection.” 

$ “I’d have him, if I were you, sister,” perti- 
I nently remarked at this point Miss Emma, the 
t second daughter, who inherited her mother’s 

> peculiar kind of talent, and had been listening 
^ to the conversation with keen interest. 

^ “No, you wouldn’t, Em, if you felt as I do,” 

J said Lottie, sadly. “You do not know how I 
| long for love and sympathy—and to give up all 
J hope of it! Besides, I have read—I am sure, 

1 that a marriage without love is something wicked, 

\ as well as dreadful. I cannot—cannot consent 
| to it.” 

5 “Let us leave sentiment and come back, if 
| you please, to common sense, and real objec- 

< tions to this match—if there are any,” cried 

> Mrs. Clever, rather sharply. “The only objec- 

\ tion I have heard yet is, that Mr.-is exces- 

l sively aged at thirty-five. Anything else, my 
\ dear?” 

} Lottie tried to think of something new to urge, 

< for she was tired of going over old ground. 

^ “I don’t like his nose,” she remarked, after 
$ mature deliberation. 

^ • “Oh, sister!” exclaimed pert Miss Em, “I 
think he has a delightful nose!” • 

“Very well then, marry him and his nose 
yourself, if you like them—I don’t like either 
^ of them,” rejoined Lottie, spitefully, for she was 
$ vexed that her sister should join forces with her 

- mother against her. 

< “Unfortunately he don’t want me, or I would 
$ in a minute,” replied that spirited and matter¬ 
-of-fact young lady. “Just think, sister! you 
^ will have an elegant house, and plenty of money 
$ to begin with, and in a few years I dare say you 

- will keep your carriage.” 

? “I do not wish to sell myself for houses and 
5 carriages,” replied Lottie, coldly, 
i “And you could make the girls and me suoh 

< elegant presents,” suggested Emma, shrewdly. 
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340 THE MARRIAGE Of CONVENIENCE. 


Mrs. Clever thought it time to interfere. $ hoped. Still it was not without its weight. The 


“ My dear child, there is no talk, or thought, 
of your * selling yourself/ as you call it. You 
are to do just as you please in this matter. But 
it is right you should look at things as they 
really are. In making a contract of marriage 
the circumstance of a comfortable settlement for 
life is an important one, and may qprely be con¬ 
sidered as such, without suspicion of mercenary 
views. We are poor, as you well know; and with 
a large family to provide for, and three other 
daughters to settle, I am naturally disappointed 
that you should throw unnecessary difficulties 
in the way of a marriage in every way more 
advantageous than I hoped for, for you. You 
may think, most young gfrls do, that you will 
have plenty other chances. But 1 know more 
about such things than you do, and I tell you 
that very few girls have more than one such 
offer in their lives, unless they are rich, or pos¬ 
sess uncommon attractions. But apart from con¬ 
siderations of your own welfare, my dear, you 
should think a little also, of the interests of your 
sisters. Emma is now nearly nineteen, and old 
enough to be married——” 

“Yes, mamma/* chimed in that ever ready 
young person. 

“And with the younger girls coming on—it 
certainly would be for their advantage that you 
should be settled out of the way.” 

“Oh, dear mamma! are you and they so 
anxious to get rid of me?” cried Lottie, her 
eyes filling with tears. 

“Not at all, my dear/’ returned the mother. 
“ I do not call it getting rid of you, to have you 
settled comfortably right close by us. As I have 
said before, it is absolutely necessary to look at 
this affair in a common sense, and practical 
point of view. You know your father’s salary 
is small, and only by great management are w^ 
able to make both ends meet. With great diffi¬ 
culty we have brought you up—given you a good 
education, and allowed you to see something of 
the world, expecting, of course, that when oppor¬ 
tunity offered you would marry, and so provide 
for yourself. Thus, my child, we have done our 
duty by you, and can do no more. Your sisters 
have equal rights, and now come in for their 
claims. Therefore, if you choose willfully and 
foolishly to reject this advantageous offer, for 
no better reason than that you don’t like the 
shape of the man’s nose, I shall consider it my 
duty to seek some situation for you as governess 
or companion, and expeet you henceforth to sup¬ 
port yourself.” 

This coup d'etat , which petrified Emma, was 
much less effective on Lottio than Mrs. Clever 


\ idea of going alone among strangers as a de- 
$ pendent, was anything but alluring; she began 
\ to consider whether it might not be even more 
jj disagreeable than to be mistress of a splendid 
$ establishment, even if she were not in love with 
i the master of it. 

s In short, the affair ended, as the reader might 
^ have guessed from the first. 

\ Lottie, young, pretty, full of sentiment, as 
s well as feeling, consented to make a “marriage 
} of convenience.” 

£ During the courtship, which Mrs. Clever took 
\ care should be very short, her mind misgave her 
$ often, but the wary mother watched her care- 
\ fUlly, and was always at hand to say just the 
right thing, at the right moment; and so she was 
kept up to the work till the wedding day came, 
and she was actually married. 

Then Mrs. Clever took a long breath. The 
first she had enjoyed for two months. 

Her troubles were over, those of poor Lottie 
just begun. 

I doubt if a more unhappy creature existed on 
the whole face of the creation, than Lottie during 
the first year of her marriage. 

She was, as I have remarked, a girl of feeling 
and—not sentimentality—but sentiment. She 
was deeply, cruelly disappointed in the reali¬ 
zation of all those tender, youthful longings, 
which lie in a woman’s heart, like the perfume 
in the cup of a flower. She felt alone utterly. 

She could not complain of her husband—he 
was kind to her—loved her. But he was fifteen 
years her senior, and had been married before— 
that is to say, the bloom was gone from his sen- 
j timent—the freshness from his heart. “Love’s 

I * young dream,” which surely comes once to all, 
and often but once, he had already dreamed out, 
and she had not been its object. 

Besides that, Mr.- was deeply immersed 

in business, and Lottie found herself in her 
£ splendid house more lonely than Robinson Cru- 
| soe on his island. The excitement which was 
^ afforded the latter in the fear of the cannibal, 
\ was supplied to her in the shape of the nervous 
J dread she felt of her husband. She trembled 
? and turned pale at his footsteps, and many a 
l time she felt, and sometimes yielded to the temp- 
\ tation to fly and hide herself from him. 

$ Meantime, she augmented the distress of her 
$ situation by yielding to a morbid way of dwell- 
\ ing upon it. Far from trying to look on the 
\ brightest side of things and make the best of 
< them, she found a melancholy pleasure in making 
S the most of her troubles. 

) It was not till after the birth of her first child 
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that she began to regard things differently. It $ The germ of sincere affection then planted 
was impossible but that this event should effect \ grew and throve, for it had a rich soil in Lot- 
a revolution in her state of mind. < tie’s really warm and loving heart, and she had 

The heart which had lain like a cold and dead l the immense advantage of a well-founded esteem 
thing in her breast, was now alive and active. It i for her husband to start from. As years rolled 
was beating and throbbing with such a force of 1 on, and her disappointment in regard to the non- 
maternal love, that its active vitality revivified > fulfilment of certain youthful misgivings grew 
her whole being. Hitherto she had coldly said \ less keen, she came at last from little to little 

to herself, “Mr.-is the man to whom I owe f to think her husband the first and best of men, 

allegiance—but not love—which I have never > and would not have exchanged him for Gen. 
professed,” but it was impossible to regard the \ Washington himself. But that is always the 
father of her child in that light. On one point $ way with women, they never know moderation, 
at least they now sympathized deeply and \ I am afraid from the way my moral Beems to 
strongly together. It touched her to see the \ point, that the reader may think I am an advo- 
father’s tenderness and fondness for the little $ cate for marriages of convenience. Not at all. 
one. She smiled with pleasure as she watched 11 give my voice decidedly against them. I think 
with what clumsy gentleness he adapted his s my heroine ran a terrible risk—one I should by 
rude forces to the fragile claimant for his care. $ no means advise you to run, fair reader—that 
She declared that to see him carrying the baby, \ is, at least, if you know yourself to be a woman 
made her think of a looomotive trying to adapt \ of feeling. If constituted like Miss Emma and 
itself to the task of drawing a butterfly—it was $ thousands of others, don’t distress yourself with 
impossible to put on little enough power. $ any anxieties about yourself. They are uncalled 

In short, for the first time, her heart pulsated % for. I will warrant you not to die of a broken 
healthfully and warmly toward him. It was but $ heart under any circumstances whatever; I as- 
& thimble frill of leaven—in the first place, but $ sure you that you may safely risk even the trials 
leaven is a wonderful thing, and in this, as in £ of a marriage of convenience, without fear of 
many other cases, it sufficed to leaven the whole \ tragical consequences, 
lumpc She was saved. 


THE FAIRY'S VISIT. 


BY L. DAMS. 


Tnrxuiro footsteps ’mid the flowers 
On my ear at twilight fell, 

Making musio soft as echoes, 

From a sweet-toned silrer bell; 

And I paused awhile to listen, 

Filled with wonder and delight, 
Knowing it to be the Dairy 
Who oft visits me at night. 

She had folded up the blossoms, 

Ere the chilly night-dews fell. 

Hushed the bee to quiet slumber 
Tn his honey-laden cell; 

8he had set the birds a dreaming 
In their nests upon the tree, 

Heard the crickets say their vespers, 
And now came to talk with me. 

I was seated ’ncath the woodbine, 

And the tiny leaves o'erhead 
Clapped their little hands with pleasure 
At each word the fairy said; 

For she told me such sweet stories, 

All about a bright green Isle 
Sleeping on the moonlight ocean. 

That I scarcely breathed the while. 


* 

\ 

\ 




There, she said, I have sweet sisters, 
Sporting by the crystal springs, 

Flitting o’er the blooming grasses, 
v On their rainbow-tinted wings, 
Gathering dew-drops from the rose leaves, 
Where they lay like shining pearls, 

And with little snowy fingers 
Wreathing them amid their curls. 

In my island home dark tempests 
Never sweep the azure skies, 

But a bright eternal Summer * 

On its bloom forever lies; 

And the crimson robes of sunset, 

Trailing o’er the sleeping sea. 

Seem to wake its dreamy ripples, 

Till they dance in ecstasy. 

• 

Bnt the shades of twilight deepened 
Into shadows of the night, 

As this canning little fhiry 
Plumed her shining wings for flight; 
Yet the artless tale she told me, 

Lingers still within my heart, 

Like a dream of happy childhood 
When the joys of life depart. 
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AUNT RACHEL. 

BT CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Thb first time I ever saw aunt Rachel was £ trary to the expectations of us all, rallied, and 
under painful circumstances. My mother was $ grew better. Then, when all danger was over, 
taken violently ill with lung fever, and my $ aunt Rachel went away to her own home, where 
father sent for aunt Rachel to come and mind | other duties called her, promising, however, to 
her. \ come again for a visit in early summer. 

She arrived at Hawthorne late in the evening | Sitting one day in my mother’s chamber, I 
of a bleak November day, bringing comfort, and ^ said, somewhat abruptly, 

almost happiness. I remember her now, just as ^ “Mother, what makes aunt Rachel so pale 
she stood within the dimly lighted parlor, the > and quiet? Did she never have any one to love 
crimson folds of her shawl falling around her *her?” 

tall, elegant form; and the single white feather j; My mother smiled—a sad Bmile—and passing 
turning gracefully over her bonnet of plain drab. \ her hand lightly over my hair, she asked, 
Everything that pertained to aunt Rachel pos- f “How came you to think of these things—so 
sessed a living, distinct grace—a grace like s far beyond your age, my child ? Aunt Rachel is 
nothing else in life. j not a gloomy woman!” 

I was sitting, half hidden by the drapery of i “Gloomy? Oh, no, mother; but there is some- 
a window, weeping bitterly; for they told me $ thing very far off in her dear, soft eyes; and 
that my mother had but a little while to live; \ then, when she speaks, her voice is like the sum- 
and with all a young child’s outgushing affec- f mer wind in the low pines—at least it seems so 
tion, I was nigh heart-broken. J to me.” 

Aunt Rachel came towards me, and drew me \ “Mildred, you have strange fancies, much like 
gently to her side. \ poor Rachel,” she added, musingly. “Your aunt 

“Mary’s own image,” she said, in her low, s Rachel has known sorrow, but it is all over now, 
melodious tones; “my child, I am your mother’s \ and she is a very happy, holy woman—-just such 
only sister—your aunt Rachel. Are you glad $ a woman as I would wish my own little daughtor 
that I have come?” $ to become, should it please God to spare her life 

She looked down into my eyes with a smile $ so long.” 
peculiarly her own; I could only throw my arms ' My mother turned away to hide the gathering 
around her neck, and murmur over the name ^ moisture in her eyes, and I went jdown stairs, 
which I had scarcely learned, but which, from $ and out upon the snowy walk, thinking very 
the very first, had seemed so very sweet to me. > solemnly of aunt Rachel. 

“Aunt Rachel! Dear aunt Rachel!” \ Six years went by with all their varied 

She kissed me very softly, and then glided $ changes, and in that time 1 had grown to a tall 
away up stairs to my mother’s chamber. I saw $ girl of fifteen. I had seen aunt Rachel but once 
her no more until the next morning, at break- ^ in the interval—her mother was dead, and my 
fast, and her sad, sweet image daguerreotyped s grandfather’s health needed her undivided atten- 
itself upon my memory forever. $ tion. 

AunrRachel was not old—she could not have s Ever, in her love-missions to my mother, there 
been more than twenty-seven. In form, she was J came for me some little token of remembrance, 
slightly above the medium height of women, ^ and these things were held by me in a sacred 
slender and graceful. Her complexion was 3 corner of my heart, to be looked at only when op- 
clear, almost transparent, and a shadow of suf- < pressed by those vague, uncertain fits of sadness, 
fering lay darkly upon her forehead, and lingered $ which have been my portion from earliest youth, 
far back in the depths of her soft, hazel eyes. ^ At length there came a letter with a mourning 
Her hair was wreathed around her head in glossy J border and a black seal! My mother opened it 
waves of brown, and a few stray locks which ^ with trembling hands, and, after reading it tear- 
had escaped from their confinement, fell over % fully to the end, she bowed her head on her 
her neck in shining curls. $ folded arms and wept unrestrainedly. I stole 

She remained with us until my mother, con- ? softly up to her, and asked her why she grieved. 
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“Your grandfather is dead, Mildred! My 
poor father, dead and buried, and his eldest 
child not there. But in my sorrow I am unmind¬ 
ful of my suffering Bister. Mildred, aunt Rachel 
wishes you to go to her and remain a few months. 
The great house is Yery lonely now, she says. 
Will you go?” 

“Go? to be sure I will! But mother, can you 
spare me so long?” 

Two days after the reception of aunt Rachel’s 
letter, I was on my way to her residence. It 
was a long journey for me to undertake, but my 
young heart was brave, when 1 thought of the 
comfort I should be to my bereaved relative. 

At the end of four days’ travelling by steam¬ 
boat and rail, I was set down in a grand old 
country village, evidently once the abode of 
riches and toste. 

A cab took me from the depot to “The Firs,” 
the name of aunt Rachel’s estate. Everything 
along, the way was very fine and attractive, but 
I scarcely noticed it, so absorbed was 1 in the 
wish of seeing, for the first time, my mother’s 
birth-place. 

^e ascended a steep hill, crowned with sturdy 
maples, and low in the valley before us, the 
driver pointed out The Firs. It was, even as my 
fancy had pictured it, a place lovely enough for 
the abode of enchantment! A broad, bright 
river swept the base of the hill, and over it was 
thrown a rude bridge of white stone; crossing 
this bridge, and we were upon the domain of my 
ancestors. Looming up dark and sombre in the 
approaching twilight, the old house formed a 
magnificent contrast with the background of 
blue hills, steeped now in the last golden glow 
of sunset! The fir trees, from which the place 
took its name, were very numerous, and almost 
gigantic in their growth of a century. 

At the extremity of a long, shaded path, the 
carriage stopped, and from its dingy window I 
saw the great hall door unclose, and the form of 
aunt Rachel appeared. At sight of my eager 
face, she came rapidly down the walk, and in a 
moment I was folded in her arms. I do not re¬ 
member what she said to me, it was not much in 
words, but a volume in tenderness. 

Into the old house she took me, and then in 
the ruddy fire-light, I saw how much she had 
changed. Her face was almost corpse-like in 
its extreme pallor, and yet it might have been 
partially the effect of the deep mourning which 
she wore. 

But she had the same true, loving heart, I 
knew, and so I passed silently over her altered 
looks, and thought much of the secret grief of 
which my mother had spoken. 


$ I had spent several weeks with annt Rachel— 
$ weeks of sweet communion with her gifted, re- 
$ hned nature—when she was taken sick of (the 
s physicians said slow consumption, but I knew 
$ that it was only the heavy pressure of sorrow) a 
\ lingering disease, which gradually wasted away 
n her life. Through all the long, bright summer, 
$ she sat by the low windows of her home, and 
> looked out on the green meadows, golden with 
s early buttercups and red lilies, thinking, it 
$ seemed to me, of the far off land where the 
^ noontide of glory is never shadowed! She 
$ would not permit me to leave her, and, indeed, 
v I did not wish to. She had devoted servants 
s who loved her deeply, but their care could not 
$ be reckoned by the side of the love and respect 
i I felt for her. 

My mother’s manifold duties at home com- 
^ pletely precluded the idea of her visiting aunt 
£ Rachel, even for a brief period; and my aunt, 
$ ever unmindful of self, would not allow me, in 
$ my letters to my mother, to speak of her as 
s being very ill. 

$ Autumn, with its hazy skies, and gorgeous In- 
^ dian summer, brought not healing to my aunt 
s Rachel. Yery slowly she faded, like the wither- 
^ ing of a leaf—the dying away of a star before 
l the coming day. I could not think her near the 
{ dim portals; but her vision—sharpened as it ap- 
^ proached nearer the shores of eternity—ere long 
s discerned the Unknown, rising in the void future! 
\ No, not unknown to her, who waited but the 
J bidding of her Divine Father, to enter into the 
s fold of everlasting rest. 

5 Once, in the moonlight midnight, she called 
s me to her bedside. 

J “Sit down, Mildred,” she said, “and I will 
t; tell you the history of a blighted heart. You 
v have often wondered why I have never married. 
$ I will tell you why. It is but a brief little story, 
v but its learning has cost me much of what men 
s call sorrow, and suffering! The last act in the 
ij drama is at hand, and the curtain will fall, to 
t: rise in another world! The morning light which 
enters these windows, Mildred, will shine upon 
$ a corpse! But there is an hereafter! A*les*cd 
$ futurity! Sweet Christ! tliy servant is almost 
\ there!” 

S 

< For a moment, aunt Rachel seemed to lose 
$ herself in a sort of silent ecstasy, then dropping 
s her eyes from their fixed gaze upon the purple 
$ sky of night, and taking my trembling hand in 
$ hers, so cold and nerveless, she continued, 

i “Early in my life I was betrothed to one 
J noble and good—one before whom my whole 
J being bowed down in homage. Ernest Haroourt 

< was of a proud family; but I was wealthy, and 
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his parents did not oppose the choice of their ^ 
son. In a dream of bliss our lives fled on. We $ 
were too happy to break the charm by assuming $ 
even a dearer relationship, and we had been en- $ 
gaged four years without once talking seriously ^ 
of marriage. ^ 

“ One day a servant brought me a card, bearing | 
the name of my friend, Isabella Courtney. 11 
sprang eagerly down the stairs, and was locked $ 
in the embrace of my dearest Isabel. Mildred, \ 
I loved that girl, as I have loved but few; at | 
school she was my room-mate, my confidante, my \ 
best friend; in after years she had made me i 
blessed with her warm, true love. ^ 

“We talked together, as all girls will, of old ^ 
friends, old associations and vanished joys; and 
after a time, we spoke of the present. Isabel’s l 
father, she said, had heard so much of the salu- \ 
brity of our air, that he had been induced to > 
come to our village for a brief sojourn, and allow !■ 
Isabel to visit her old friend. In the course of j: 
our conversation she inquired for Ernest Har- ; 
court, and I learned, for the first time, that he £ 
was a friend of hers, a college-mate of her \ 
only brother. She blushed when she spoke his > 
name, but I scarcely noticed it Ernest was i 
above suspicion. s 

“ I exerted all my powers of persuasion, and $ 
at last succeeded in inducing Isabel to promise $ 
that she would make her home at ‘The Firs’ $ 
while she remained in town, and immediately I $ 
dispatched a servant to bring up her baggage, * 
and inform Mr. Courtney of the change. ^ 

“Too soon! alas! too soon! I discerned a fatal $ 
secret! With the whole energy and strength of \ 
her life, Isabel Courtney loved Ernest Haroourt. < 
Every faculty of her being was absorbed into one $ 
desire—that of winning his love. Well I knew £ 
that a disappointment would be the death war- $ 
rant of my friend’s reason; for hereditary in s 
her family was the fearful curse of insanity! jj 
Experienced physicians, who had examined $ 
Isabel’s mental organization in her youth, had £ 


declared her free from the taint; but bade her 
parents, as they valued her happiness, to subject 
her to no disappointment, or excitement, which 
could possibly be avoided. My resolve was taken. 
My own happiness was sacrificed to that of my 
friend 1 

“I told it all to Ernest, and he fought against 
fate with a vain, rebellious strength. It was a 
terrible struggle, but I conquered him, and 
gained his promise to the sacrifice. 

“ They were married. I stood quietly by his 
side, and heard him pronounce the words which 
bound him to another! The assurance that I 
was doing what I deemed my duty, upheld me. 
Isabel was made happy, and' my young, strong 
life battled on. I triumphed over my grief. I 
put it far away from me, and in active works I 
sought to forget even its memory. Partially I 
succeeded. 

“Four years had Ernest been gone away from 
me—for directly after his marriage he had taken 
his bride abroad—and one afternoon, as I was 
sitting at my work in the sunlight, a shadow fell 
over me. I raised my eyes, and the form oyir- 
nest Harcourt stood before me! I stifled the 
shriek that came to my lips, and rising from my 
seat, stood up beside him. ‘Rachel, I have come 
to you to die!” he said, brokenly. ‘ And Isabel V 
I asked, breathlessly. ‘Has slept under the sod 
of Italy seven months.* He died here, in this 
very obamber, Mildred, where my own life is 
waning. In my arms he rested, and my kisses 
closed his eyes in their eternal sleep!” 

With the early morning blush, aunt Rachel 
passed away. We stood by her bedside, I, and 
her sorrowing servants and neighbors, and 
watched her while her spirit crossed the dark 
waters. She died even as she said, “The morn¬ 
ing light shone upon a corpse!” but in the air 
which stole so softly through the faded woodbine 
over the lattice, I fancied I could almost hear the 
angels chanting the new song, over a soul borne 
from earth's trials to rest forever in Paradise! 




ZELIGA. 


BT LEONA 1ATIOI. 


Ohl heavy hangs the long, the dreary day, $ 

The lone, lone silence droopeth like a pall, s 

Since my sweet baby-girl hath passed away— l 

Since I hear not her voice’s silver call. 5 

No more when rosy day and toils are o’er, $ 

With her warm, downy cheek pressed to my own, ^ 
I’ll in her ear soft baby-music pour, ? 

Or woo kind slumber with low lulling tone. ' 


Or when the dim night's sable train comes on, 

From wand’ring dreams I’ll rouse,ah! bitter pain! 
Far In the small star-watches still and lone 
She’ll not be with me—ohl I'll miss her then. 

But I will strive this anguished grief to quell. 

And say, “Thy will, oh! Mighty God be done;** 

In fairer dimes, where bright-browed seraphs dwell, 
Ere long I’ll join the gentle spirit one. 
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CATHARINE LINCOLN. 


BY IBANK LIE BENEDICT. 

[Entered, according to Act of Congress, In the year 1858, by Charles J. Peterson, In the Clerk’s Office of the District Conrt 
of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 


CHAPTER I. 

An autumn day—cold, leaden and full of mist! 
The Bills concealed in floating vapors—the hol¬ 
lows choked up with fog! An old mansion house, 
on the slope of a steep ascent, surrounded by 
gyeat trees, whose branches swayed to and fro 
with a dreary motion as the wind swept through 
them, scattering the withered leaves Over the 
shorn turf. Through the mist was visible a 
stream of water creeping sluggishly around a 
curve of the hill, and forming a small oascade 
at the lower end of the grounds. 

This was the out-door scene! On a pleasant 
day it might have been beautifhl, for the dwell¬ 
ing, from its elevated position, commanded an 
extended view of the surrounding country, with 
its long sweep of level plain, through which the 
river wound its sinuous course, a small village 
nestled in among the trees on the opposite bank 
—beyond, a broad extent of cultivated fields and 
pasture lands, with the old-fashioned farm houses 
peering out here and there at the angles of the 
road. But on that day the mist hid those objects 
from view, leaving nothing visible but the little 
creek, which cut through the grounds and emp¬ 
tied into the river below. 

Within doors all was oppressively quiet—that 
old house seemed deserted, so profound was the 
stillness. But occasionally in the lower rooms 
a servant stole noiselessly about occupied with 
some household duty, or crept through the long 
halls chilled to sluggish movement by their 
gloom. 

In an apartment on the upper floor was seated 
a single occupant. That chamber, usually so 
cheerful, looked dismal enough in the grey light. 
The draperies had fallen partially over the win¬ 
dows, giving a ghostly aspect to the whole room, 
which was heightened by hangings and decora¬ 
tions of the same pale sea-green. The very 
pictures on the walls—mostly Italian landscapes 
and tropical scenes—seemed faded and pale in 
the gloom, and a painting over the mantle of 
some enthusiastic martyr, had taken an expres¬ 
sion of absolute despair. 

In a low seat, by the smouldering fire, sat a 
woman either pallid from physical illness, or 
worn out by some protracted mental anxiety. 


5 She was not beautiftil-reven in houses of 
f cheerfulness or gayety she could not have been 

I I I so termed; but as she crouched down in that 
chair, her face heavy from thought, her mouth 
compressed by suffering, and the lashes of her 
downcast eyes resting like shadows upon the 
white cheeks, she looked absolutely plain. She 
was young, but there was nothing of the light¬ 
heartedness of girlhood in her countenance— 
there seemed never to have been—no lasting 
emotion of joy had ever given its sunshine to 
those features, and her life, if not one of sorrow, 
had been spent in waiting for the realization of 
dreams which had found no fulfillment. 

A close observer read that in her face—per- 
haps it was less perceptible in other moments, 
s but during the lonely watch she was keeping, it 
£ grew so visible that it seemed the natural ex- 
\ pression of her featuros. But there was power 
\ and strength in that face—intellect in the broad 
l forehead, from which the pale brown hair was 
^ folded heavily back—those large, sad eyes could 
^ lighten with the fire of lofty thought, and that 
$ melancholy mouth soften with a smile which 
\ kindled the whole countenance into a wonderful 
loveliness far above mere beauty. 

$ She had been alone all day in that cheerless 
< room, hardly once moving from her despondent 
\ attitude, oppressed by dim forebodings of some 
J coming evil, harder to bear than real suffering, 
^ and which in her soul were prophetic intuitions, 
s if that fore-knowledge which seems such is not 
| always the growth of observations bo minute that 
l they appear as nothing. But at times there 
\ swept across her features a ohange difficult to 
understand, a faint shudder would creep through 
her whole frame, and she seemed to shrii£ into 
her chair like one who seeks to escape the re- 
| ourrenoe of. some bitter reflection or unpleasant 
< memory. 

\ Looking closely upon that woman, you saw 
j that her thoughts were going back into the past, 
$ back to the spring of childish years and the era 
| of girlhood, which she had not yet left very far 
{ behind. Those early memories possessed, per- 
5 haps, nothing painfol, but there was no bright- 
\ ness in them, only a repose grown wearisome 
$ from its monotony. If strong emotions had 
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stirred at that heart, they had been forced buck < him with her hand extended, a few words of 
into the cold silence of her soul, leaving no trace welcome upon her lips. 

upon her outward life. But they had not all ^ “I was expecting you,” she continued, when 
passed without casting some shadows over her ^ he returned no answer to her greeting, “but I 
inner being, for again that nameless expression !; had forgotten that it was so late.” 
shot over her face, and she looked almost wildly £ He did not speak, but stood surveying her 
around like one seeking to escape the presence j with the same stern look, 
of some abhorrent object. | “Are you unwell, Mr. Lincoln?” she asked. 

The afternoon wore slowly on—the fog settled ^ while the chill which had struck so heavily upon 
heavily down like the shadows of approaching t her heart a few moments before returned, and 
night, save when a sudden gust of wind swept l seemed congealing her very veins to ice. “Is 
from the hills above and lifted it in eddying \ anything the matter?” 

masses, giving a momentary lightness to the \ “Sit down again,” he said, and his voice 
landscape, till the Clouds spread down thicker s sounded as if it came from a form of stone; “I 

than before, leaving an added obscurity, and $ have a few words to say to you, and then-” 

casting a leaden twilight through the room, that \ “Mr. Lincoln,” she interrupted, with cold 
gave every object an appearance almost super- ^ haughtiness, “this tone and manner should 
natural. * admit of some explanation.” 

Still she sat there, heedless of the lapse of t “You shall have it, madam, never fear!” The 
time, awed by the foreshadowing of ills that ^ words appeared to choke him, and he paused, 
she felt were rapidly approaching, and which $ looking into her face all the while, clenching 
seemed in some mysterious way connected with !; and unclenching his hands with a nervous vio~ 
that ever recurring thought, which with each \ lence of which he was unconscious, 
return brought deeper pain. No one interrupted ^ “I await it, sir,” she replied, coldly as before, 
her lonely vigil, for the domestics never ventured $ and sitting down in her chair, returned his gaxe 
to intrude upon her privacy, and the other in- * with a look which was too passionless for dis- 
mates of the house were absent. The hour of ^ dain, and too composed for fear, 
their return drew near—there was no time-piece s “Do you know why I have returned to this 
in the chamber to warn her that the moment ap- $ house? Do you know what my errand is here?” 
proached, but the sudden chill which went to $ She made no answer to his fierce interroga- 
her heart like the presence of an icy hand upon s tions, but her eyes never once wandered from 
its slow pulses, warned her more audibly than a > his face, and the gesture with which she mo- 
human voice could have done. Yet there should j tioned him to proceed was a command, 
seem to have been nothing of dread in that •! “You are a false, miserable woman in body 
arrival of the nearest inmates of her household, $ and soul—I wonder how you dare here with that 
after a temporary absence unconnected with any ^ face—but I should have known you were utterly 
event of importance, nothing to arouse those s shameless!” 

fears, or bring any feeling but one of serene joy. \ “ Mr. Lincoln!” She was standing before him 

The sound of carriage wheels in the avenue s now—the dread which she had felt subdued by 
leading to the house rang harshly through the $ the storm of indignation which rose in her soul, 
quiet chamber. She did not move or make any $ “Explain all this at once—what is the meaning 
effort to go forward and meet those whom she J of this language?—do you address me—me?” 
knew had arrived. The tread of feet—the mur- l “You, you!” he exclaimed, passionately. “Do 
mur of voices in the hall below—all sounded dis- \ not attempt these tragedy airs, they would be 
tinct^y upon her ear, but still she sat there, $ wasted; do not answer me, but listen, and if you 
neither trembling or afraid, only certain that | have a human feeling left in you, blush at your 
with the opening of that door, she must stand \ own infamy.” 

face to face with the visible confirmation of her \ “Are you mad, Mr. Lincoln? Is-” 

dread. | “Mad!” he interrupted, “not yet, not yet! 

* A step sounded upon the stairs, heavy and \ You would be glad to drive me so, I do not 
firm, but she did not rise, hardly looked up. In > doubt, but I have the use of my senses still. I 
a moment the door was flung open, and a tall, \ have brought with me the proofs of your guilt! 
stern-looking man entered the chamber. Before $ Did you think to dupe me ?—oh, madam, you 
she could make a movement, he had crossed the j mistook the man—you had no blind, doting hus- 
room and stood before her in silence. With the \ band to deal with! I have here—here in my 
strong self-control, which was one of her chief $ possession proofs of your shame—proofs which 
characteristics, she left her chair and approached * will disgrace you forever!” 
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She looked at him for an instant unable to 
believe that she had heard aright, in doubt if 
she had gone suddenly mad, if that man, .livid 
with rage and burning passion, were some phan¬ 
tom of her own diseased brain, or in truth her 
husband. 

“Say that again,” she gasped—“say that 
again!” 

“Isn’t it clear enough? Can you not compre¬ 
hend? I tell you that you are an infamous, 
abandoned woman, unworthy to live—I tell you 
that I have in my possession the proofs of your 
faithlessness with another—of your love for him 
—your falsehood to me—now are you answered, 
madam? now can you understand?” 

“Mr. Lincoln, you have lied!” She had not. 
stirred, made no movement then, but no gesture 
could have portrayed the depth of scorn which 
pervaded her whole person os she spoke. “I 
do not know what you mean—I do not know if 
you be mad, or a cowardly, despicable villain, 
seeking to rid himself of a wife grown tiresome; 
but what you have said is a base calumny—a 
miserable falsehood, too contemptible even to 
deserve refutation.” 

“And you say this to me when I hold written 
evidence of your treachery? Do you suppose 
that I am to be duped by arts like these?” 

“ If you have evidence, produce it—let me hear 
your accusation, but I will listen no longer to 
this language. I am innocent of any charge 
that you can bring—heaven and my own con¬ 
science acquits me of any sin except that of be¬ 
stowing a single kindly feeling upon a man so 
cowardly.” 

“I wonder the heaven you call upon does not 
strike you dead! I cannot understand how you 

“I have already said that I will not hear such 
language—accuse me before an open court, and 
in the sight of all who choose to witness the out¬ 
rage, but you shall neyer agnin have the power 
to insult me thus—Mr. Lincoln, farewell!” 

She moved toward the door without casting 
another glance upon him, very pale, but com¬ 
posed and cold, growing almost beautiful in her 
stern indignation, with a power and majesty in 
face and mien beyond the might of words to de¬ 
scribe. Even the -tumult raging in that man’s 
breast was stilled for a moment as he looked 
upon her. 

“Stop,” he said, in a changed tone, “do not 
go yet—we must have farther explanation.” 

“No more is necessary,” she replied, “do 
what you will, but at least I can protect myself 
from farther insult.” 

He threw himself between her and the entrance. 


$ his passion reviving fiercer and more terrible 
\ than before. 

\ “You shall not go till you have heard all— 
f then wear that look if you can.” 

| “Let me pass, Mr. Lincoln!” 

$ He caught her arm with a muttered curse and 
| drew from his coat a letter. 

\ “ Read that!” he exclaimed, thrusting it before 

> her eyes, “and explain it if you can.” 

$ She released herself from his grasp, and her 
| arm fell almost helpless to her side from the 
$ violence with which he had seized it, but she 
guttered no sound of complaint, and gave no evi- 
$ dence of suffering. She unfolded the paper and 
$ glanced over its contents—it was a letter in her 
£ own handwriting, and signed with the playfbl 
I name that her husband had once given her. 

$ “My God!” broke from her white lips—the 
^ paper fell from her nerveless hand and rustled 
s to the floor—she followed it with her wild eyes, 
^ but uttered no other word. 

$ “Are you satisfied now, madam? Did I not 
n say I had proof—proof! Look at this, and if 

I you can, deny that it is yours,” he said, with a 
hoarse laugh, snatching up the paper and strik¬ 
ing it with his clenched band. “You are Bilenced 
at last—will you reject this evidence?” 

“I never saw that letter before, so help me 

1 heaven!” 

“Fool! And the writing—the signature— 
^ bah!” 

> “True, true!” she muttered, “my God, help 
i me, for I believe I am going mad.” She put 
s her hand to her head and staggered to a seat— 
l a thousand voices seemed to echo her husband’s 
< frenzied laugh. “Believe me, oh, do believe 
v me—that letter is not mine!” 

? “Not yours!” exclaimed the husband, stamp- 
< ing the letter under his feet, and looking fiercely 
> around as if in search of something. “Nor this, 
< nor these perhaps!” 

< He strode toward a table in one corner of the 
< room, on which a small writing-desk was placed, 
\ still locked as its owner had brought it from her 
$ town house. 

$ “You will disavow doubtless that this is yours, 
£ or that it contains darker proofs of your guilt, 
jj That key upon your chatelaine, madam—it was 
$ not tortured into a charm for nothing—you were 
s wise to keep it chained to your person! Take 
$ off your watch, madam, I want that iey!” 

£ The lady started to her feet lost in wonder— 
s gazing upon him with her wild, questioning eyes. 
$ “The desk—my key,” she said, striving to 
s unlock her chatelaine with both hands, but they 
^.trembled so violently that she could only drop 
£ them helplessly down again. “ It is—it is a 
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master-key—a little golden trinket that you gars i “ Man, man, give me my sister—you cannot— 
me on my birthday.” ~ l yon shall not take her from me.” 

The haughty man stamped with rage! \ “She is gone already—child as she is she ab- 

“Bdl this lock, give me something that will $ hors you!” 
open this lock, or I will wrench it to atoms,” he J “No, no, not that, not that! My child—my 
cried, seizing the little ebony desk and dashing < sister could never believe me guilty—I will see 
it down upon the table once or twice, and then \ her—she shall go with me ” 
actually tearing it open with his hands. l “She is beyond your reach, woman, relinquish 

A quantity of papers fell out, pretty tinted < that hope at once.” 
notes, seals and rings, that rolled flashing over \ “My accuser—bring him to me.” 

the carpet. Amid this bright litter was a pack- £ “These letters are a damning accusation, I 

age of letters, at which the lady looked in mute f have sought no other! I had suspected you for 
surprise. These the enraged husband seized, \ some time—your sudden visit to the city last 
tore away the band of blue ribbon which bound b week, all, all told against you. The servant 
them together and began to read. She looked s found this letter, without address, in the hall 
on in silence, terrified by the pallor of rage which $ where you had dropped it—it was given to me 
settled about his mouth. * last night—do you see how you have betrayed 

“There, madam,” he hissed out, dashing some $ yourself?” 
of the letters to her feet, “read them again, then i> “Enough—let me go—that you could suspect 

look in my face if you dare and repeat that in- i me thus shows your baseness! It is false- 
famous denial! How came these in your desk? ^ false—but give me my sister, then do your 
This is your name on the envelope—the hand- j| worst.” 

writing is that of a man, a crafty man, who 5; “Never—you are separated for time and eter- 
gives a name false as your own soul! How came $ nity!” 

these letters there, and that one lying upon the ^ She rushed wildly from the chamber, shriek- 
floor of your own room?” £ ing the child's name with insane energy, 

“1 do not know—my brain is so dizzy I cannot $ “May, little May!” 
think. They were placed there—some enemy— l There was no response, but when her voioo 

great heavens! I do not know, but I am inno- | aroused the servants with its frenzied tone, the 
cent.” | housekeeper met her in the lower hall and told 

“Some enemy! We are hot acting a play— $ her that the little girl had not returned. The 
people ih real life don't have enemies who find l woman spoke quickly, for already a confused 
means to put letters into their writing-desks in j suspicion of something wrong had gone through 
order to ruin them.” } the house. 

She stood for a moment in despairing silence, ^ “Not here,” she moaned, “not here! May, 
Striving in vain to collect her thoughts. • i little May!” 

“Do you reftise to believe me?” she said, \ “She was left in the city,” interposed one of 
almost in a whisper, “do you think me guihy?” \ the women. 

“Think!” he repeated, with sudden fury, then $ “Where, where?” she questioned, frantically; 
springing to her side he whispered a single word s “May—my sister!” 

in her ear. She pushed him away and rose to $ “I couldn’t say, ma’am, but she hasn't come 
her feet-:-all her strength came back, and with $ back, and I’m very certain she was left there.” 
it her scorn. * “You don't know that,” said the housekeeper, 

“Where is my sister?” she said; “we will $ angrily, “but any way she isn’t here—if madam 
leave your house.” $ would question Mr. Lincoln, it is nothing that 

“Go when you please, but the child stays $ concerns the servants.” 
with me—you have seen her for the last time.” ? The lady did not heed the covert insult offered 
“You cannot do this—oh, no, thank heaven, t; by her menial—she heard nothing—cpmpre- 
that is beyond your power—you cannot separate i hended nothing, only that her sister was gone! 
me from my sister.” $ She hurried past the wondering group up to her 

“When I married you I became that child's ^ own chamber, incapable of thought or reflection, 
guardian—I promised your father to adopt her— 5 her white lips murmuring still, 

I have done so—you cannot touch her. Are you $ “May, little May!” 

a fit protector for an innocent creature like her? s Pausing only to catch up a mantle and throw 
Go forth to the sin and misery you have wrought ? it about her form, she rushed again through 
for yourself, but do not think to drag her with : the long passages, her lips moving yet in a 
you.” t faint attempt to ejaculate that name which died 
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muttered in a moan. There was no effort made 3 Suddenly he opened the door and called her 
to stay her, for her husband had not stirred from \ name—“Mrs. Lincoln!” 

the chamber which witnessed their interview, ^ He started as if the word had already grown 
and she rushed out of the house, disappearing ^ unfamiliar, but there was no answer. Then a 
rapidly down the broad avenue grown dismal s change came over him-—a quick fear of some* 
with the coming night. « * thing terrible as her pale face rose before his 

Mr. Lincoln stood motionless in that silent \ sight. He rang the belL 
room, holding one of the fatal letters crushed in $ “ Yoor mistress?” he said, to the servant, who 

his hand. It had become so dark that he could 1 obeyed in frightened haste the imperious sum* 
distinguish nothing, save when the embers of \ mons “Quick—where is she?” 
the expiring fire sent up a lurid gleam and crum- \ “Gone, sir!” 
bled into reddened ashes upon the hearth. At '< “Gone, where?” 

length he roused himself, took a lamp from the •* The man could not tell—she had left the house, 
table and lighted it by the coals. His face grew s that was all he knew. Mr. Linooln pushed him 
even more livid when he saw the shattered writ- \ violently away, bounded down the stairs and 
ing-deek lying upon the floor, with its contents \ rushed bare-headed out of doors, 
strewed in conftision over the room, where he < A hard, driving rain had come up, which 
had scattered them in his passion. He stooped, £ drenched him in an instant, but frantic with 
collected everything, even to the most minute $ that sudden terror, he flew down the path which 
bauble or scrap of paper, and seating himself £ she had taken, while the wind which chilled him 

to the heart seemed uttering an audible confir¬ 
mation of his undefined fsars. He rushed wildly 
through the dense night and pelting rain, but 
there was no traoe—the gates leading from the 
grounds to die highway were open and he went 
through, on down the silent road, but finding no 
of letters which he had previously discovered. $ trace of her he>sought, conscious of his folly in 
He read them all, setting his lips firmly together, choosing that method for search, yet unable to 
but evincing no emotion, and perusing slowly ij pause or turn back. 

those burning words which seemed to establish ; An hour after, the servants were collected In 
the guilt of the woman to whom they were ad- s wondering groups in the great hall, when the 
dressed. He scrutinised the handwriting, but | door was pushed open and their master entered, 
it afforded no clue—the name attached appeared \ The sight of them recalled him somewhat to 
only an appellation of fondness, which the woman \ himself, and he uttered an angry command for 
herself had bestowed upon the writer. \ them to leave the passage. When there was no 

He rose after a time and began a rigid inspee- \ one left but the old housekeeper, he gasped, 
tion of everything in the room, but there was jj ‘‘You have not seen her?” 
nothing to corroborate the terrible evidence of * When she shook her head in denial, he strove 
those letters—even the fragmentary journal $ to speak, but the words died in his throat—he 
which he found in a drawer, was made up of s pressed his hands suddenly to his head—strove 
the small details which composed her daily > to command himself, fell heavily forward and lay 
life. $ motionless upon the floor. 


began to examine them one by one. 

There were only the pretty trinkets which he 
had himself presented to his wife—two or three 
brief notes in his own handwriting—a few cards 
of invitation—one or two scraps of poetry—but 
nothing to excite suspicion save that little packet 


Sven passion like that man’s must know a s 
change, and upon its lowering tide swept in * 
doubts and reflections which filled him With 1 
terrible depression. If she were not guilty? I 
But that was impossible—he could not be blind \ 
enough to credit, for a single moment, her in- ^ 
nocence. He walked hurriedly up and down jj 
the room, striving to recall every event of their \ 
married life, seeking for some one moment an \ 
object upon which to fix suspicion—nothing! \ 
Her manner at all times, and to all persons, had \ 
been the same—rather shunning society—fond ij 
of solitude! All was darkness and eonftision— $ 
he looked again at the letters, for the instant £ 
they teemed only an added perplexity and doubt. { 


CHAPTER II. 

It Was a lofty apartment, fitted up for a library 
with a severe simplicity, which betokened it the 
retirement of a student or professional man. 
Massive book-oases lined the walls, and upon 
the tables and desks were arranged with scrupu¬ 
lous care heaps of papers and pamphlets. 

The wind and rain beat against the closed 
shutters, but the loosened curtains and cheerful 
fire gave an air of Comfort to the room, whioh 
the soflnd of the atorm without only heightened. 

At a table in the centre of the room was seated 
a man engaged in writing. His pea moved 
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swiftly across the paper, but in spite of his haste 
every character was formed with the utmost pre¬ 
cision, and a rare delicacy almost equal to cop¬ 
per-plate. He seemed hardly to hare reached 
middle age, and his face was of that type which 
scarcely changed for long years—indeed those 
calm, cold features might have been a mask, they 
betrayed so little of what passed within his na¬ 
ture. A lofty, commanding forehead, with heavy 
brows shading the piercing eyes, which had great 
power in their unwavering glance, and a mouth 
which revealed by the compressed lips the in¬ 
domitable will and resolution of his character. 

He was a man difficult to describe, more diffi¬ 
cult to understand. The quiet of his manner 
was unchanging—the same urbanity for friend 
and foe—and if fiery passions slept beneath that 
placid exterior they were never roused to utter¬ 
ance. It was impossible to tell whether this on- 
varying self-control was natural, or the result 
of long years of care and dissimulation. Wealth 
and talent had given him a high position, and if 
rumors of early years spent in idle wanderings 
were breathed, there was so little foundation for 
the report, that they Bounded like the whispers 
which slander is ever ready to rouse against the 
fortunate and great.* Whatever his past had 
been there was no revealing in those features 1 

It was late when he paused in his occupation 
and laid down his pen. He sat for a time with 
his eyes fixed upon the closely-written pages, 
but his thoughts had evidently wandered to some 
other theme. At length he took up the papers, 
and folding them carefully placed them in a 
drawer of the table. As he raised his eyes, they 
fell upon a small box of some foreign-looking 
wood curiously wrought in an antique pattern, 
and with a half smile, which gave his face an 
almost sinister expression, he drew it toward 
him. He pressed his finger upon a secret spring, 
and the lid flew open with a quick sound, giving 
to view several packages of eld letters and a pile 
of manuscript, Written in a hurried, impetuous 
hand, very unlike the writing which he had just 
put away. With the same unpleasant smile he 
turned over the pages for a moment, then re¬ 
stored them to their place. 

“ All very well,” he said, in an undertone. 

He closed the lid, took up the box and crossed 
the room to an old cabinet, in which he placed 
the casket. 

“It is better there,” he added, locking the 
cabinet and taking out the key, “we have no 
use for it now—lie quiet, litde fellew!” 

As he turned away there was a knock at the 
door, and before he could speak it opened sud¬ 
denly, and a young man entered, exclaiming, 


2 “I beg your pardon-^-the servant told me he 

< thought you were not in, and I had better wait 
$ for you here.” 

^ “lam very happy to see you at all times,” he 
^ replied, taking the youth’s extended hand. 

> “But rather surprised to see me just now, Mr. 

I Jeffrys?” 

{ “You know I am never surprised at anything, 

^ but it certainly is an unexpected pleasure.” 

^ “I was not well, and obtained permission to 

* leave college for a week or so—naturally my 
\ first visit was to you.” 

^ “Your indisposition is nothing serious, I hope.” 

$ “Oh, no, I am tired, that’s all—a little rest 
ji will set me up again.” 

$ Mr. Jeffrys courteously motioned him to a seat 
$ by the fire, and resumed the chair he had left 
\ just before the entrance of his visitor. The 
S boy—for he seemed little else—threw himself 
| into the seat, brushing his long hair back from 
s his forehead with an impatient movement like 
\ that of a wilful child. 

^ “You arc not looking well, Seaford,” said Mr. 

$ Jeffrys, giving him a rapid, searching glance, 

> “have you had advice?” 

t “Oh, I hate all sorts of advice—except yours 
s —but especially doctors?” 

S “In what can mine be of service to you?” he 

* asked, with his winning politeness, and the same 
% air of interest which he would have assumed to 
$ the most indifferent stranger. 

^ “Indeed I hardly know—I believe I did have 
s something to ask you, but I am so tired that it 
{ has quite gone out of my head,” returned Sea- 
$ ford, laughing, and yet with a little hesitation, 

£ while his face flushed, and then paled again as 
it did with every change of feeling. 

$ “Can I offer you anything—supper—a glass 
$ of wine?” 

$ “Nothing at ail, thank you—I dined late.” 

< “You poetical young gentlemen never do eat, 
£ now I think of it,” returned his companion, with 
| quiet raillery, which was too dignified to have 
jj the slightest approach to familiarity. 

J “But I am not poetical-” 

$ “Though you do write poetry!” 

$ “Who told you that, Mr. Jeffrys?” 

\ “As if I should not recognize your printed 
| thoughts at once—a lawyer is not necessarily 
$ quite a mole.” 

s The youth colored again at this discovery of 
\ his carefully treasured secret—there is nothing 
\ in life more painfully sweet than the poet’s first 
I consciousness that those about him have recog- 
$ nixed his gift. 

i “I didn’t knew you ever read Magaaines, or 
\ light literature of any kind.” 
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“See, you have betrayed yourself at once— j interest in me than anybody else; bat after all 
you will make a poor lawyer, sir, if you are so £ I had nothing to say.” 

easily thrown off your guard.” j “You are nervous and excited with hard 

“A lawyer! Why Fd rather be a doctor, Mr. Ji study—if you don’t leave your books for awhile 
Jeffrys; and—begging your pardon—a tinker > we shall have you ill.” 

sooner than either.” I “I am never that, but I believe I do want 

“You would doubtless find even that a more \ rest-—” 
profitable avocation than verse-*making, my s “You mean change—your life tires you ” 

young friend.” \ “I have not complained, sir.” 

“Then you don’t approve of it, sir?” \ “There is no necessity, the thing is quite 

“I think I did not say so,” he returned, with * evident” 
hie smiling impassibility, “you jump at your \ Seaford looked into the fire again, eager, wild, 
own conclusions to-night.” $ yet what he desired he could not have told, even 

The youth was silent for a moment, wondering £ to himself he could have given no explanation 
how it happened that he was conversing so freely | of his wishes. His was a nature which had gone 
with a man whose presence usually made him s beyond its years—he needed excitement, work— 
shrink into himself with an inexplicable reserve, \ longed to plunge into the world in search of 
which he found it difficult to overcome. $ some unseen aim—to battle and strive until the 

“I am tiring you,” he said, “1 should not $ burning want in his soul was subdued by action, 
have called at this hour, I had forgotten it was 5 “How old are you now?” Mr. Jeffrys asked, 
so late.” ^ after a time, almost abruptly—no, not that, for 

“1 beg you will not go yet unless you feel in i there was never any approach to abruptness in 
need of rest, this is especially the time when I \ his voice or manner—but more quickly- than he 
am disengaged, besides you have something to ^ often spoke, “how old are you?” 
say to me, you know.” I “Seventeen.” 

Walter Seaford was silent again—his face took { “Yes,” he repeated, as if soliloquizing, “you 

a worn, troubled look, which made him appear £ must be that—seventeen!” 
much older than before—his lips grew tremu- £ His tone was low, like that of one recalling a 
lotos, and his eyes gathered a misty sadness, half $ memory—perhaps visions of his own lost youth 
eager, half desponding. Mr. Jeffrys was appa- \ were awakened by the word—but no one could 
rently occupied in folding and directing letters, \ have told, that face would have been a mystery 
but his keen glance watched every movement of \ to the most scrutinizing observer, 
his guest, and noted each change in his mobile $ “It is nine years since my mother died,” said 
countenance. \ the youth, suddenly, “I should have been cu¬ 

lt was a handsome face, though the features l tirely alone in the world except for you.” 
were delicate almost to effeminacy, varying so \ “You would be certain to make friends any 
rapidly in their expression that one seemed | where,” returned he—tile tone was kind, but 
never to grow familiar with them; at times there * there was no affection to satisfy the cravings of 
came over them a tired, hopeless look, painful $ a heart like that of the listener, 
in one so young, but a merry word or laugh ^ “It seems so long ago, and yet but yester- 
would chase it so rapidly away that it appeared \ day,” continued Seaford, impelled to unwonted 
only a shadow, and the almost childish sweet- < utterance by the power of memory. “Had you 
ness returned until it brightened as if radiant \ known my mother long?” 
with sunshine. $ It was the first time he ever asked that ques- 

“You are pre-occopied to-night, Walter,” Mr. \ tion. Mr. Jeffrys looked at him calmly. 

Jeffrys said, at length, pushing the table back > “I knew her many years since, but we were 
and turning toward him. \ too far apart for the acquaintance to be kept 

Seaford roused himself with a start, and the j: up.” 
restraint which that man’s very smiling affability :■ “And my father—you knew my father?” 

so frequently caused him, all came back. Mr. Jeffrys drew farther back from the fire 

“I beg your pardon, sir-” and shaded his eyes with his hand. 

“You hove done so onoe or twice already, it | “Did you know him?” persisted Walter, 
will serve when there is occasion.” < “I had seen him,” he replied quietly. 

The boy laughed outright with the impulsive- * “I cannot remember him at all—if I only 
ness which characterized him. jj could,” said Walter, sadly. “I never heard my 

“I am very stupid! I felt to-night as if I $ mother speak of you until just before her death, 
wanted to talk with you, for you take more * then she said that a gentleman would come for 
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dm «ad be my friend through life, she hoped— 
for her sake.” 

“She honored me by the trust,” he replied— {> 
did that voice never change?—its smooth equar \ 
bility grew fairly oppressive. > 

“And you have fulfilled it—I thank you, sir!” | 
Seaford rose from his seat and grasped Mr. Jef-J 
frys’ hand with affectionate warmth. f 

“Your excitable nature runs away with you,” \ 
he replied, smiling and unmoved; “I have done ^ 
what appeared right.” j 

“But I am growing up now; I must think of \ 
the future—I shall soon cease to be a boy.” \ 
“You are glad doubtless—the dignity of man- * 


hood is highly prized by the young.” 

Seaford flushed beneath the pleasant sarcasm 
—it annoyed and irritated him always when that 
man employed it, and its perfect good breeding 
only rendered it the more unpleasant. 

“I am in no hurry to olaim 4 t,” he replied, 
almost haughtily; “but it is not strange that I 
should think of all these things—1 have my way 
to make in the world—much to do—a name and 
position to acquire.” 

“Gently, gently,” interposed Mr. Jeffrys, 
when he had paused in his rapid speech; “you 
are not going to set about it to-night, so there is 
mo necessity for excitement.” 

Walter pushed the fender impatiently with his 
foot; another person would have received a curt, 
hasty response, but in that presenoe he restrained 
himself, not from fear, but Mr. Jeffrys* manner 
was so at variance with anything of the kind 
that he could not have so spoken even if no 
grateful feelings had checked the impulse. 

“ There is time enough for all those things— 
let us take them in their season. At present you 
have not finished your studies.” 

“But 1 graduate so soon now.” 

“1 am happy to hear it—you have done your¬ 
self infinite credit.” 

Walter rose from his seat-—there was some- 




! 

i 

i 


soul to whom it earn reveal freely every hope and 
aspiration, but certainly he oould have found 
little inducement to choose his host for a confi¬ 
dant 

“You are not going?” 

“ It is long after midnight, sir. I am keeping 
you up.” 

“Not at all, I-” 

He was interrupted by the entraaee of a ser¬ 
vant, who came in hurriedly. 

“Excnee me, sir, but Mr. Lincoln’s man is 
here and says he must see you.” 

Mr. Jeffry8 rose immediately, and walked to¬ 
ward the door. 

“Let him oome up, Martin.” 

“What brings yon here so late, James?” Mr. 
Jeffrys asked. 

“Mr. Linooht has burst a blood-vessel, sir; 
when he oame to he asked for you, and 1 started 
right off.” 

It looked almost like a smile that flitted over 
the month of the listener, but it was gone too 
quickly for observation. 

“Order the carriage, Martin, I will go at 
once. Yon will excuse me, Seaford —1 shall ssa 
yon again, soon.” 

“Vsry soon. Good night, sir.” 

When he had left the room, Mr. Jeffrys turned 
again to the man. 

“Is your master very ill?” 

“They say hs can’t live more than a day «r 
two, and Mrs. Lincoln is gone.” 

“How very unfortunate! Have they sent for 
her?” 

“They can’t find her, sir—she left in a vary 
strange way.” 

“Never mind!” The man left the library fat 
obedience to his gesture. Mr. Jeffrys stood for 
a moment and the same peculiar expression 
crossed his free. 

“ We shall see!” he said aloud, and putting on 
his hat and cloak he went down the stairs, and 


thing in every word and look which irritated i in a few minntes was driving rapidly away 

him beyond endurance. He was in that mood \ through the storm. 

when the heart craves sympathy—some kindred $ (to be continued.) 


“BEAR UP STILL.” 

BT CHARLES J. PETERSON. 

Ir fortune gloom*, If seas run mountain high, j Nor treason daunt thee! Pall without a groan; 

The timbers gape, the land be hr away, j Martyrs have sung hosanna In the Hama. 

And the wild rack reveal so welcome ray— j Whenever the path is ragged, think of Him 

Be stout of heart 1 To falter is to die. t Who toiled beneath the cross —His eye-sight dim 

If bloodhound slander opens on thy name; > With drops of bloody sweat—on Calv'ry’s hilL 

If all the world desert thee; still alone s Oh! though the cup be bitter to the brim. 

Go forth to fhoe the wolf. Nor want, nor shame* > Endure ■ for thee Hs suf fer e d bear up stll. 
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FOREST FOLKS, &C. 

BY SKILT HERRMANN. 


It is curious, during a residence of some 
twenty years more or less in a Western neigh¬ 
borhood, to observe the gradual development of 
mental culture. I do not refer to a Yankee set¬ 
tlement, where the schoolmaster and newspaper 
are pioneers in the country, but to a feverish 
and ague-shaken, midland state, chiefly filled 
by poor emigrants from Europe. As few of 
these, on their arrival, are well-lettered or wcll- 
clad, those able to write their own names in full 
take rank as scholars among them. As their 
families, for generations, have had a life-long 
struggle with poverty, downright destitution 
often, on the poor, thin soils which fall to the 
share of the class to which they belong; in their 
native homes, affection in every form seems to 
have folded its wings in despair above the arid 
Band-hills of their lives, and left them almost as 
callous with regard to all the finer portions of 
the human being, as the wealthier owners of the 
Boil above them are formed for their possession. 
The idea of education, when presented to them 
by others, they either receive with stupid amaze¬ 
ment or ridicule, and ask of what use such 
things can be; others regard it as the inlet of 
all manner of evil. 

Said one, “My boys have all left me now; 
how do you suppose your farm will be tilled 
when yours are of age?” “I think I can man¬ 
age to keep mine with me—you educate yours 
too much.” “No,” said the other, “it is just 
the contrary; because I cannot educate them, 
they must go out into the world and learn to do 
business on their own account.” After the first 
few years, during which every energy is laid on 
with the axe at the root of the trees, and the 
little ones with brown, bare feet and hands, tod¬ 
dle about in the clearings, “picking brush,” 
matters generally begin to assume a more cheer- 
ing appearance. 

Comforts gather, gradually, about the log- 
house, which, in its turn, by good plastering 
within, and neat weather-boarding and painting 
without, is converted into a pleasant-looking 
cottage. Flowers sometimes peep in at the open 
window. The scanty dress of heavy, uncom¬ 
fortable home-made linen cloth, is changed for 
calico or gingham. Vegetables grow in abund¬ 
ance in the neatly fenced garden; and, after 

Vol. XXXIII.—21 


v awhile, he scarcely knows how, or why, exactly, 

$ tbo proprietor of so much wealth begins to find 
^ himself losing caste among his neighbors if he 
\ refuses, longer, to send the little ones to the log 
S school-house. As to the amount of “lamin’ ” 
? or “edication” acquired in these institutions, 
s it is rather difficult to guess. Frequently the 
^ choice of a teacher is left to chance: oftener to 
' the wealth or political influence of those apply- 
\ ing to the trustees, without much regard to other 
matters. But certain it is, however, or whatever 
$ else is acquired, a new spirit of emulation is 
$ thus aroused among the young foresters, and 
% few of this generation will be found contented 
with a mark for a signature. As the wealth of 
ij the soil is developed, enterprising men from 
^ other of the middle states step in, and take the 
place of the more thriftless or unfortunate. 

These ridicule the backward state of improve¬ 
ment in the neighborhood, until, from vexation, 
a determination is awakened to show these pco- 
l pie that the sons of old settlers can do as much 
l as others. 

I Now political offices aro sought and gained, 
< and well filled, too, sometimes. Improvements 
$ in agriculture and mechanics are adopted, until 
\ the whole face of the country wears a different 
$ character; and when they travel through many 
% portions of the older states, less bountifully 
$ cared for by nature, a feeling of contempt is all 
$ that is excited, while they turn with pride to the 
| more smiling fields of their own tillage. With 
$ abundance grows a spirit of greater liberality 
$ and kindness—they lose “caste” if the appear- 
^ ance, at least, of this is not in their families; 
$ and cultivating the appearance the reality often 
s comes. Newspapers, those great educators, are 
s eagerly read. A stray magazine finds its way 
$ to the post-office. One, more enterprising than 

( usual, subscribes amid showers of ridicule at 
the fashion-plates. When it comes, others press 
.forward to borrow, but, “No,” says No. 1, “I 
\ cannot afford to have my book ruined. I like to 
£ laugh over the funny yarns with my family of a 
\ winter’s night, and when I take my grain to the 
\ river, I mean to get the numbers bound in a 
| book!” 

J Pride is awakened; “I guess if he can afford 
i it I can!” A club is formed, and what was a 
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MY OLD GLAD HOME.-TO 


venture, a risk and ridicule, becomes very soon ^ 
a necessity. Others are taken, five, six, or ^ 
seven, frequently by one family in the village— n 
for after the pointed rebuke at first there is no ’j 
more borrowing. Each shelters under the first \ 
example, and refuses his or her books—“they $ 
must all be bound.” Nor are the Sunday-school \ 
and the colporteurs, where introduced, without ^ 
effect, or backward in producing good. A softer $ 
and finer style of manners creeps into the con- £ 
traded settlement; more attention is paid to* 
dress and needlework by the women, and to ^ 
reading and conversation by the men. \ 

Music is next cultivated—and while employed \ 
with these, times of recreation are certainly jj 
saved from the evils springing from idleness. \ 
Much remains to be done, however, and the £ 
magazines and newspapers of America have a * 


large share of the responsibility of the doing. 
In all the contraction produced by lack of 
“learning,” it is grateful to meet with a certain 
neighborliness of feeling, greater in some than 
in others, produced by early lessons retained in 
the memory, of maxims from the Bible. “When 
I deal with speculators,” said one, “I make the 
most of my crops, but neighbors I charge but 
twenty-five cents for these potatoes.” These 
“neighbors,” newly arrived emigrants, who had 
been hitherto considered fair sheep for fleecing, 
by most of the community, as possessing ready 
money and being entire strangers. When piling 
up the measure of grain, on being reminded that 
it was not usual. 

“No,” said he, “but the good Book says, as 
I measure to others, it will be measured to me 
again; I lose nothing.” 


MY OLD GLAD HOME. 


BY HELEN AUGUSTA BROWN. 


Oh! I long for a romp on the green hill side, 

A floating langh in my girlish pride, 

A quaint old song by the orchard bridge, 

A laugh and a leap on the mountain ridge; 

A song and a smile where the wild bees roam, 

And the wind-harps meet ’round my old, glad home. 

Oh! I long for a shout on the smooth, broad plain, 

A skip and a dance down the green old lane— 

A laughing gush of this wayward heart— 

Whero the shadows meet, and the echoes part; 

A skip and a room where the tall trees loom, 

And the sunshine steals to my old, glad home. 

Oh! I long for a peep at my father’s trees, 

The soft, green turfs of the meadow-leas, 

The gushing swell of the wild bird’s lay, 


f The huntsman’s song at the break of day: 

} The brooklet’s laugh and the zephyrs' rove. 

And the rural Bounds of the home 1 lore. 

$ Oh! I long for a chat with the friends I love, 

£ A race and a hunt for the wild fox-glove, 

^ A springing step where the maple buds, 

5 And the leaflets swell in the old, gay woods; 

' A wander and hunt 'neath the maples’ dome, 

^ A chat with the loved in my old, glad home. 

5; Oh! I'm weary of wishing the livelong day, 

> For a gleeful chase and a wildwood stray, 

s For a tuneful gush of my spirit-harp— 

< An echo and swell of this wayward heart— 

i A ramble and chat whero my loved ones roam, 

> And their vespers steal to my old, glad homo. 


T 0 


BT CLARA 

I had a dream for thoc when thou wast young; 

For e’er thy boyhood’s yours were scarcely told, 

I marked thy worth, and felt my pulses thrill 
With thoughts of wlmt thy future might reveal. 

Press on, and mako that vision of my mind 
Complete! Press on, aud scale those battlements, 
■Wherefrom the conqueror looks forth on fields 
Unstained with blood, elate with victory— 

Puch as crowned emperors, who spent their days 
In carnage, never knew. Elate, and yet 
As humble as a child. No fruitless tears 
Like those that Alexander shed of old 
For other worlds to win; for whoso takes 
That wondrous citadel, can from its walls 
Count tier on tier of battlements to scale, 


MORETON. 

? Or e'er their eager eyes shall scon the broad 

s Arcana of great Nature’s laws. And thus 

< The conqueror grows a child, and wears with grace 

\ The garments of Humility. Tis those, 

| And only those, who in dark trenchos, make 

| Faint passes with a play-time sword, nor reach 

> Beyond, who boast their prowess. Take thou heed! 

\ Sleep not upon thy post, so thou would'at prove 

v Thyself a warrior worthy of the cause! 

^ God give thee armor, proof against assault 

< In whatsoever guise it come to thee: 

: Bounding thy life with every Joy that makes 

5 Complete the days of man; and grant that when 

v Thou lnyest down thy helmet and thy steel, 

' Twill he to take up worthier boy end! 
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HOW HE ESCAPED. 


BT MEHITABLE HOLYOKE. 

Yes, my dear Miss Mehitable, I was a married $ fortnnates, I could but think how idle it were to 
man once, and now am a happy bachelor. • walk into the same predicament. 

I talk enigmas, do I? You shall hear my > Only one among all my friends did I envy, 
story then, if you have patience. \ He was the best marksman—the most adroit 

And how I escaped from my wife? Most $ angler that I ever met, and had the sweetcst-tem- 
assuredly; that is tlio culminating point of £ pered wife. Poor fellow! he Buffered wretchedly 
interest, the denouement to my romance. < from the lingering effects of a rheumatic fever, 

As you may remember, I had lived along from $ and his young wife gave up all her own plcas- 
year to year, and was far past boyhood before it $ ures in order to nurse and amuse him. They 
seemed convenient to take the blessing of a $ were both of a lively, hopeful disposition; and 
wife. $ then they had no children—those domestic pests. 

What was there to prevent? Oh, there were s I can see their parlor now, with the bright blaz- 
countless things. I had a small fortune to be ) ing fire, and Lester’s sofa drawn into the warm- 
sure, but every year brought some new drain { est place beside it; and the wife near, with her 
upon my income; now, I had joined a military $ pretty face, and her neat, tasteful dress. Ah! 
company; now, wished to purchase a yacht; and ^ why were they ever separated? 
now, a farm. I liked hunting, and guns and am- S He died from the fever? No, thank fortune! 
munition have their price; I read Izaak Walton, | Lester did not die from the fever; but his busi- 
and that year all my surplus fund went for fish- j! ness suffered from lazy inattention; debts began 
ing-poles, artificial flies and excursions into the J to accumulate; I advanced money until my poor 
country. I was fond of horses too—indeed I had j friend was ashamed to ask for more; and his 
a hundred sensible tastes. > wife came to me in secret, asking temporary 

And why were these not sufficient? Why { help, giving her word that the obligation should 
wasn’t the first man satisfied with all the roses s be cancelled by her own hands, if need were. I 
and grapes of Eden, but he must go meddling j was not sorry of an excuse to defer the subject 
with the one tree of forbidden fruit ? \ of matrimony; I made the Lesters occupy my 

So ladies did not smile upon me? I beg your \ house as it stood, their tact and taste could take 
pardon, Miss Mehitable! When once my mind \ from its interior the new look which annoyed me. 
was made up to select a wife, the trouble was, 1 1 left the pipes of my patent steam-furnace to 
that all the young and old maidens of my \ freeze, and opened good, broad fire-places, that 
acquaintance were ready to fall into my arms. $ we might have the accustomed blaze. 

They smiled too readily. The fisherman would ^ Then I went to live with them? Yes, at their 
not enjoy his trout if he could bale them up by > request. And I never saw such touching devo- 
the net-full at once, like alewives. 5 tion and such perfect happiness as seemed to 

Meantime, I must make ready for the change j exist between those two. Many a time, while 
of lot. My indiscretions and misfortunes began. * appearing to sleep in my chair, I would sit 
I sold my beautiful farm for a little estate in the $ listening to their low conversation, 
suburbs of the city; my yacht and hunter went s Dishonorable! Pray do not imagine that they 
for a family carriage and span. It was spend, $ were talking secrets; or that they hadn’t lived 
spend! for furniture, curtains, silver, porce-% long enough, and seen the prose-side of life 

lain- \ thoroughly enough, to be past the foolish prattle 

And the lady? Oh, I had not found her yet. $ of lovers. No, Miss Mehitable, the young wife 
In truth, the preparations cost me so much, that 5 would relate to her invalid husband all her sweet, 
I began to be tired of the fancy. I looked about s earnest thoughts in life and duty, and the sub- 
at my married acquaintances; their happiness, i; stance of the books which she found time to read, 
if they could boast any, seemed of a foolish sort. ' You can imagine the scene? Would it had 
And some had slatternly wives, some had sickly \ ended there! Would we had then and there 
or scolding ones, and some had a swarm of chil- \ fallen asleep like the fhiry prince, and known 
dren, homely children When I saw these up- \ nought of the trouble to come! 
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HOW HE ESCAPED. 


Lester’s physician advised a change of climate, 
and circumstances pointed to California as his 
goal. He was young, full of enterprise. 

He sailed, he sent letters home with great 
regularity, his health improved—broke down— 
down; he was gaining again—sent money home 
—his letters were full of hope, and then there 
came a blank silence. Vessel after vessel ar¬ 
rived, and no letter for us; the only trace we 
could gain lay in a rumor which might be true 
or false: some one had seen him on his way to 
the mines, had heard of his illness there from 
contact with a poisonous weed, and no more. 

And I married the widow? Restrain your 
impatience a little. How badly these novelists 
have confused our sense of propriety—that we 
calculate with such frightful coolness upon the 
events which follow death itself—the young 
heart’s woful desolation! 

It is hard when trouble comes as it came to 
Mrs. Lester. There was no one dark hour, no 
terrible shock and storm of grief, and then the 
blessed calm that follows storm. It was like a 
long, long season of cloudy weather—of cold 
moist that no sun could penetrate. The wildest 
storm were a blessing in comparison. 

I thought the poor girl would never smile 
again; she reproached herself constantly for not 
having accompanied her husband as he wished, 
she might at least have closed his eyes; it was 
so hard to die forsaken! 

Besides Mrs. Lester’s bereavement, she allowed 
herself to be harassed with the thought of her 
pecuniary debt to me; and withal, her health 
began to fail. It was sad to see the worn and 
listless expression of that face, which amid care 
and poverty in other days, had retained its 
bright, young, joyous look. 

And I became anxious to restore that look? 
You may have it so if you wish. We were mar¬ 
ried ! After three years of hope deferred on her 
part, of silent pity and respect on mine, we were 
married; and ah, what a life she led me! 

Yes, she! It’s astonishing how long you can 
live with a woman and not find her out! It 
is astonishing how many sides there are to a 
woman’s character, how like she is to that 
strange image in the Book of Daniel, that had 
one face of a woman, and one of a lion, and one 
of a sheep, or some such combination. 

She didn’t turn upon me the lion’s face? No, 
but the sheep’s. She was for following, follow¬ 
ing—-every invention of her neighbors; just as 
when one sheep goes over a stile, the whole 
ridiculous flock must go after him. How tired, 
disgusted, angry I grew with “improvements,” 
that was her word: she improved all the com¬ 


fort out of my house, all the money out of my 
pocket, all the peace out of my days! 

In what manner? I must begin at the begin¬ 
ning; that’s my way. I flattered myself that 
there could be no more quiet and easy method 
of marriage, than this which had fallen to me. 
I had grown accustomed to providing for a 
house, to seeing Mrs. Lester at the head of my 
table, to asking her advice with regard to my 
affairs. We had driven for years in the family 
carriage, occupied the same pew at church, read 
the same books, entertained the same guests. 

But on the morning of our marriage day, a 
terrible foreboding came over me—a sudden 
vision swept past—in two scenes, of Benedict 
free, and Benedict the married man! 

I rushed into the parlor where Mrs. Lester sat 
at work: she looked up, so radiant and yet so 
peaceful; she removed the papers from the chair 
beside her—all in her quiet way—without a 
word, and 1 took the seat, and listened while 
she talked in her gentle voice—and forgot my 
wise foreboding. Oh, these women are syrens, 
Miss Mehitable! 

You think I am trying to work up a plot, that 
there was nothing so wretched, after all? I wish 
you had seen my house—seen me at the end of 
a year! I wish you had seen the new hangings 
of shabby paper in every room; because the old 
papers were of a quiet tone—to display my pic¬ 
tures better, and Mrs. Lester thought gay colors 
conducive to health and animation. I wish you 
had seen our handsome carpets packed away in 
summer for moths to eat, with such a dust and 
stir! and their place supplied by poverty-stricken 
mattings. And the furniture all stowed into up¬ 
holsterer’s carts, to have brass truckles which 
would roll, removed for wooden truckles that 
creaked and refused to stir! Why she took my 
fishing-tackle and guns from the wall, and tum¬ 
bled them into a hogshead! Even the family 
portraits were sacrificed: and the family group 
that my mother prized so much, with myself, the 
youngest, holding a china orange, they must all 
go into the attic, and I and Mrs. Lester must be 
done in crocky crayons. 

But I hated the crayons, with their great, 
shadowy eyes; it always seemed as if those in 
m'y wife’s picture were staring about in search 
of a new invention. 

Then she was not quarrelsome? Bless you, 
she was always mild as a dove; she didn’t 
threaten, she didn’t tease—but had the most 
provoking way of carrying out her designs, in¬ 
veigling one into assisting her. 

I returned one day and found that a man had 
brought to the house a new sort of picture var- 
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nish; of course my dear must try it; and in- * and returned with sufficient wealth to gratify our 

stead of placing it on the crayons, which were l every wish. 

her especial property, she must suffer the fellow \ So he said; but his money could not gratify 
to daub over my beautiful ‘Aurora,’ my Cenci, ^ my wish since I had grown so accustomed to 
Magdalene—all! I said little, I had grown ac- ;j Mrs. Lester, that with all her faults I was un¬ 
customed to trial; the varnish seemed thin, and willing to resign her to another; and as for 
I hoped it might not prove injurious. By spring > gratifying her wishes, the Bank of England did 
the eyes of the Cenci were shrinking in her head; l not hold money enough for that! 
the brow of Aurora, the locks of Magdalene were * So we had a law suit? No, a few words ex¬ 
curling from the canvas. I sent my paintings $ plained and settled all. Lester was grieved, in¬ 
to a “restorer,” and he completed their ruin. | dignant, glad and grateful, all at once. 

Three times my house was torn apart from * And she? Oh, she looked up in his face, and 

attic to basement—once to admit speaking tubes $ laid her hand on his arm without a word, and 

—could have hired a dozen pages for the sum it $ fascinated him as a woman so well knows how. 
cost; once for gas; once for a telegraph to an- c And he forgave before he had thought of blaming 
nounce the entrance of thieves. $ her; and the next I knew, they both had fallen 

As for food, our meat was smoked, mangled, \ to thanking and blessing me! 
or burnt to a crisp, in revolving ovens and patent ^ And what then? We cried together and kissed 
gridirons; our vegetables were water-soaked be- s each other like three children. I was divorced: 
tween patent kettles and stoves. As for sleep, I £ they were married; but not until they had ac- 
lay awake at night on the patent spring mattress jj companied me to the steamer in which I set sail 
which replaced my good old-fashioned feather- $ for Europe. 

bed, and contracted the toothache that haunts to ^ Once on the other side of the water, I could 
me this day, by sleeping, or trying to sleep for a $ realize my new gained privilege. Here was I, a 
monthunder—guess what?—two newspapers. $ gay bachelor! My will was law again; and 
She had her fancies too concerning ventila- $ mine was mine! I travelled or paused as I 
tion—would prate about the proper combination £ chose, I hunted among the Pyranees, and angled 
of gases; and then in the coldest day open s in Arno; I revelled in my liberty and wealth, 
came a door to admit oxygen and the rheuma- > I purchased copies of the Cenci and Madonna, 

tism- < better than those which were spoiled; and en- 

And how long did I endure this? Until Pro- $ trusting them to a private vessel, turned my face 
vidence relieved me. One summer evening we i; toward the East. 

were walking on our piazza, my spouse unfolding J There I climbed the pyramids, and sighed 
to me some new scheme; I, feebly resisting still v amid the ruins of Palmyra, lost under a woman’s 
—although I had made up my mind to consent—5; rule! and floated down Nile and Jordan, and 
when a familiar form approached us—a greeting mused on Olivet, and bathed my brow “in cool 
in the cheery voice of old—a faint scream, and s Siloa’s shady rill.” 

Mrs. Lester was in the arms of- \ Did my head ache with excess of happiness? 

Yes, her husband! His letters had miscar- \ No, nor my heart, Miss Mehitable! 

ried, so had ours. He had been very ill and jj -He is a sad, prim, old bachelor—but as 

poor; had been piqued by our silence and ceased j he turned away there were tears in his eyes; and 
to write. Then his health had improved, he had i a look of sorrow as gentle and hopeless as that 
found friends, struck a rich vein at the mines, \ in the eyes of Guido’s “Cenci.” 


TO AMARANTHA. 

BY J. S. M’ E WEN. 

Amarajttha, why cast down, } Lilies bloom and bow their head, 

"Wearing sorrow’s silent frown? ^ Not with blighted mien, nor dead! 

Why that gl*»om upon thy brow— ^ Roses, too, in fullest bloom, 

Hast no friends around thee now? $ Blueh with fragrance o’er their tomb; 

Cheer thee, cheer thee, s Fondly, gladly, 

Friends are near thee— ^ And not sadly, 

Bound In friendship’s fondest vow. $ Thns disrobe thee of thy gloom. 
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THAT BABY. 


BY MBS. J. V. DE FOREST. 


CHAPTER I. f 

A carriage stopped at the village inn. A < 
spruce-looking young gentleman, a lady, and a \ 
very pretty nursery-maid, bearing an infant in { 
her arms, alighted, were welcomed by the land- ^ 
lord and landlady, and were soon lodged in \ 
their respective apartments. Meantime the car- j 
riago drove off; and the worthy couple who !; 
managed the affairs of the establishment, con- s 
gratulated themselves on the acquisition of such 5 
a number of guests, who apparently had come i 
to pass at least a considerable portion of the j 
summer in their house. J 

Every possible attention was paid to their ^ 
comfort. The gentleman had a separate apart- J 
ment. He seemed not to be the lady’s husband, ^ 
and in the course of the evening, the landlady J 
had occasion to observe that there seemed to be $ 
a very good understanding between him and the ^ 
nursery-maid. < 

Late in the evening, when all in the house had J 
retired to rest, the nursery-maid knocked at the j; 
landlady’s chamber door, and called out that her * 
mistress was taken suddenly very ill. The land- ^ 
lady hurried to the room, and found the poor <; 
lady suffering the most dreadful spasms, while i 
the infant lay screaming by her side in the bed. J 
The nursery-maid took the child in her arms and ^ 
soon quieted it, while the landlady busied her- ' 
self in endeavoring to relieve the mother. The J 
servants were now roused. The hostler went for J: 
a doctor, and the cook ran over to the house of s 
Joe Johnson, the market gardener, on the oppo- < 
site side of the street, to call in the aid of Joe’s l 
wife, Sally, who was always so good and helpful s 
in cases of sickness. \ 

Mrs. Johnson hurried over to the inn, and \ 
entered the apartment of the rich lady. She j 
was lying silent and motionless, and one glance \ 
at her face assured the experienced Mrs. John- $ 
son that her spirit had departed to the other l 
world. As she looked round upon the terror- \ 
stricken group, her eye fell upon the poor, little j 
baby in the nursery-maid’s arms, and with a \ 
mother’s instinct she took it in her own, and i* 
began to caress and soothe it as mothers are s 
wont to do. ^ 

The doctor soon after arrived, and pronounced ^ 
the disease, of which the lady, apparently well \ 


an hour before, had died, to be disease of the 
heart. The gentleman who had accompanied 
the lady, on hearing this opinion, left the apart¬ 
ment. 

Good Mrs. Johnson meantime had satisfied 
herself that the nursery-maid had very little 
experience in the care of infants, and that tho 
mother must have depended on herself wholly 
in the charge of it. She told the landlady that 
she could not bear to leave the poor, little thing 
in such hands; and as the landlady’s cares were 
many and pressing, it was finally arranged that 
she should take the child home with her. Mrs. 
Johnson departed, delighted with her acquisi¬ 
tion. The dark, imploring eyes of the little girl, 
but a few weeks old, left so forlorn among stran¬ 
gers, had fairly won poor Sally’s heart. 

Watchers were placed in the room where tho 
corpse had been laid out. The remaining deni¬ 
zens of the inn had again retired to rest, and all 
was once more quiet. 


CHAPTER II. 

A totally different scene presented itself in 
the morning. When the landlord went to the 
gentleman’s apartment to inquire about certain 
arrangements for the funeral, that individual 
was not in it. His carpet-bag, the only luggage 
brought into his room tho evening before, was 
missing. The nursery-maid was now sought 
for; but alas! equally in vain. She had taken 
her sparkling black eyes $nd her travelling-bag 
to parts unknown. 

It is not easy to imagine, much less to describe 
the astonishment, dismay, excitement, and, above 
all, the gossip occasioned in the hitherto quiet 
little village of Tutervale, by this strange con¬ 
catenation of events. There were scarce twenty 
houses in the whole place, which was in an out-of- 
the-way nook, secluded from the great thorough¬ 
fares of travel. Everybody, of course, took an 
interest in the affair, and had an opinion to offer. 
After consulting Squire Jones, the lawyer, the 
landlord, Mr. Irvins, opened the trunks of the 
deceased, and fouud a handsome provision of 
clothes for herself and the infant, but no letters, 
cards or address, by which the residence of the 
deceased could be learnt. Some of the olothes 
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were marked £. S. Everything about the trunks > ing nursery-maid, who cared no more for it than 
and their contents went to prove that the de- \ if it had been a kitten. I will take care of it 
ceased was respectable and wealthy. In the s till its own people come after it, any how.” 
lady’s reticule was a portemonnaie containing !> Of course the grand council made no objection 
some thirty dollars in gold. % to this arrangement; and thus, coldly enough, 

Squire Jones, Mr. Markham, the minister of s the pet, no doubt, of some grand and wealthy 
the parish, and Mr. Irvins, held a long confer- $ family, became a permanent resident in the dwell- 
ence as to what was to be done. A variety of s ing of the market gardener. Indeed, it might 
measures were proposed for arriving at a solu- % be considered his adopted child, as Joe made no 
tion of the mystery. Nobody seemed willing to ^ objection to Sally’s proposition to call the baby 
incur the responsibility and expense of an active ^ Emily Johnson, and to treat it in all respects as 
pursuit of the fugitives. Nor, in fact, did it ^ a child of their own. 

seem probable that it would prove successful. $ These worthy people, however, by this disin- 
In their wisdom, the council at length decided < teres ted act, took upon themselves no inconsider- 
that the proper course was to advertise the facts % able addition to their usual labors and privations; 
in the village newspaper; to use the money in { for they were by no means rich in this world’s 
giving the deceased a decent burial, and to let s goods. Joe had a nice garden, and some fields 
the trunks and their contents remain in pos -\ of potatoes, corn and cabbages, and by selling 
session of the landlord, till the rightful owner \ their produce in a neighboring city, he, with 
should appear and claim them. As the subscrip- s hard labor and strict economy, was enabled to 
tion list of the newspaper amounted to exactly \ maintain his numerous family comfortably; but 
two hundred and fifty-five, and the editor ne- } there could be no approach to luxury among 
glected to request other editors to copy the s them. The children were decently clad; Tom 
advertisement, that part of the wise and vigorous jj and Jerry, the oldest boys, worked in the garden 
proceedings of the council produced no result; t; in the summer, and went to the villuge school in 
but the funeral drew out the whole population \ winter; Sally, Jane and Mary, were brought up 
of the village, and was considered by the land- $ in excellent habits of domestic usefulness by 
lord, his lady, and the undertaker, quite a bril- S their mother, and they got more schooling than 
liant success. ^ the boys; but they had all seen hard times; bad 

- s crops and low prices had, more than once, 

CHAPTER III. $ straightened their means of support, and taught 

But, in the meantime, our readers will na- s each one of them the knowledge of the occasional 
turally inquire, “What became of that baby?” $ inestimable value of a cent. 

We have by no means lost sight of her. She ^ The people of the village were by no means 
had fallen into excellent hands and was well $ sparing in their censures of the Johnsons for 
cared for. If there was any pursuit or employ- $ what they called their folly and imprudence in 
ment in which Sally Johnson took more delight j taking “that baby.” “What was the baby to 
than in all others, it was in the tending, caress- ^ them? What did they want of it? Why didn’t 
ing, and taking care of babies. She had six < they let it go to the poor-house? Had not they 
little boys and girls of her own, all lively and ; children enough of their own ? It seems as if 
healthy, and the youngest had just transcended s some people never would learn wisdom. The 
the utmost boundaries of babyhood, and gone jj Johnsons had had a great deal of hard luck in 
into jacket and trousers. So far from feeling * their time, could they be prudent for once? 
that, according to popular phrase, “his nose $ Well, we shall see what will come of it.” 
was put out of joint,” little Johnny gave as $ Such were the comments which the villagers 
hearty a welcome to the new-comer, as did all $ made, while the Johnsons kept “the noiseless 
the rest of this humble, but loving and united s tenor of their way,” and found the exceeding 
family. ^ great reward for their disinterestedness in the 

When Mrs. Johnson first brought the baby ? affection they felt for the “dear little Emily.” 
home, it was her Becret determination to keep it ^ Of all the worldly wise-acres of the village, 
if possible. She was not a little gratified, there- > none was quite so wise as widow Grummidge. 
fore, at Joe’s quiet remark, when he first saw it, \ She was rich, had never been blessed with a 
“What a beauty 1 Don’t you wish it was ours, \ child of her own, and truth to say, found it 
Sally?” ^ utterly impossible to divine the motive of the 

“It is a little darling, Joe,” replied Sally, $ strange conduct of Joe and Sally. Her mind 
“and my heart was ready to break when I saw J was greatly exercised on that subject, and as 
the poor little thing in the arms of that fat-look- ' her farm was contiguous to Joe’s little piece of 
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ground, and she had much idle lime on her s ceased to visit the Johnsons altogether. She 
hands, she determined to make Mrs. Johnson a $ considered it obstinate and unfeeling in them 
visit, and, to use her own phrase, “give her a J not to verify her predictions. But the prosperity 
piece of her mind.” j of the Johnsons increased year after year. 

She was received with due courtesy by Sally, \ Meantime, the baby was growing up a very 
and immediately entered upon the subject which s beautiful girl. She was of a sweet disposition, 
had occasioned her neighborly call. ; always obedient and affectionate, and her adopted 

“What upon earth, Mrs. Johnson, could pos- $ mother, who had no younger children, declared 
sess you to take that baby?” < that she was one of the chief comforts of her life. 

“I could not help it, Mrs. Grummidge, I could $ She went to school with the little Johnsons, and 
not bear to see the poor little thing left so, all of $ showed uncommon aptitude for learning. At 
a sudden, without any mother to take care of it, % home, Sally taught in a very plain, but very 
and no living creature to love it but me. I loved \ efficient and profitable way, the secrets of house- 
it with all my heart, the first minute I saw it and £ keeping and domestic economy. At eighteen, 
ever since. I don’t think it is anything so very \ she was grown up a very beautiful girl, with 
remarkable—my taking it home with me. I i* features very delicately cut, a clear complexion, 
dare say you would have done the same thing if $ dark-brown, softly expressive eyes, a trim figure, 
you had been there.” $ and above all, an inexhaustible fund of good 

“Not I. I ain’t such a—I was going to say, ij humor, 
fool; but you are no fool, and I am really surprised $ The country beaux were wild about her. Seve- 
at your doing such a very unwise thing. Why, \ ral of them paid her the most marked attention, 
you can’t afford to keep it. Y'ou have a hard > doubtless with “ulterior views” in the way of 
time to get along and support your own child, \ matrimony. But, not finding any of them ex- 
much more to keep that baby. It will bring you s actly to her taste, she continued to evade their 
to rack and ruin. You ought to send it right off ^ advances without giving offence to any. 
to the almshouse.” \ While this was going forward, there was a 

“I can’t do such a hard-hearted thing, Mrs. < certain young gentleman in the village who was 
Grummidge, and I don’t believe the Lord would $ observing the movements of Emily Johnson with 
prosper me if I did. We shan’t be any the $ an uncommon degree of interest. He had no 
poorer for keeping the child, I feel quite sure of $ farm, poor fellow! no store full of groceries or 
it.” s dry goods, no money to buy gold watches and 

“Well, have your own way. We shall sec \ diamond breast-pin^, or give his friends rides 
what will come of it.” i about the country in a dashing gig. He could 

“Yes, marm, we shall see what will come of * not even dance at the country merry-makings, for 
it.” And so the conference ended. $ he was studying with Mr. Markham, the village 

| pastor. Mr. Woodibank, for that was his name, 
s had, nevertheless, his secret aspirations. Some 
CHAPTER IY. I; slight intercourse with Emily at the Sunday- 

So the baby remained in the family of the ' school where she was first a scholar, and then A 
Johnsons. The mystery attending its parentage ^ teacher, had led him to form a very favorable 
occupied the attention of the village gossips for \ estimate of her mental as well as her moral and 
a certain time, and then was comparatively un- s religious character. He saw that she was a 
noticed, and almost forgotten. Curiously enough, i; person of real sterling worth—not intoxicated 
it so fell out, that from this time forth the pros- ^ with vanity at the attention which her remark- 
perity of the Johnsons was continually on the s able beauty brought forth; but real humble 
increase. Garden vegetables took an extraordi- $ and disinterested, always thinking more of 
nary rise the very autumn after the adoption of \ others than herself. Being himself a teacher in 
the baby. Next spring, the garden was con- s the Sunday-school, he had instructed her in com- 
siderably enlarged, and Joe employed a “hired { position, and was greatly surprised at the talent 
man.” ^ ah© displayed in her written exercises. This 

Mrs. Grummidge was greatly disappointed ^ part of instruction was still continued; so, it 
and “put out.” She was really quite unhappy, $ will be perceived, Mr. Woodibank was not on¬ 
to think that the Johnsons had not been ruined t: tirely without opportunities for making gradual 
forthwith by keeping “that baby.” $ approaches. He had other advantages; for he 

Another year saw the addition of some acres $ was a splendid-looking fellow, with a fine intel- 
to Joe’s land, and the hiring of more hands, n lectual countenance and good store of classical 
Mrs. Grummidge was still more unhappy, and ' learning. Emily had accustomed herself to look 
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up to him with a degree of reverence, and to ! 
defer implicitly to his superior knowledge and J 
fine taste in literature. She had no suspicion of ; 
his regarding her in any other light than that of ; 
a tolerably clever pupil. ] 


CHAPTER V. 

Thus matters stood, when the great freshet 
came, which was the talk of the village for years 
after. It carried away a great many houses, 
mills and bridges on the neighboring river, and 
swelled all the little rivulets of the village into 
raging torrents. When the storm which occa¬ 
sioned it had passed away, Mr. Woodibank took 
a walk in the neighboring fields to look at its 
ravages. 

As he approached one of the swollen rivulets, 
he observed a female figure enveloped in cloak 
and hood, endeavoring to cross it on a single 
plank, which, though usually above the surface 
of the water, was now just level with it. She 
seemed a little embarrassed with her cloak, her 
footing was unsteady and insecure. He ran for¬ 
ward to assist her, but before he could reach the 
bridge she had fallen off and was borne away by 
the rapid stream. 

In an instant he plunged in and swam toward 
her. She sunk twice out of Bight, but at length 
he reached, and being strong and accustomed to 
athletic exercises, he found no difficulty in bring¬ 
ing her to the shore. A glance at her counte¬ 
nance showed that it was Emily—apparently 
quite insensible—possibly dead. Overcome with 
emotion, he exclaimed, “Oh! my God. It is 
Emily!—and to lose her thus!” 

But no time was to be lost in vain lamenta¬ 
tions. He bore her in his arms, as rapidly as he 
could, to the nearest house, where the usual 
means of restoration were successfully employed, 
and she was soon sufficiently recovered to return 
to her home. 

But Emily had not been quite insensible when 
her lover uttered those impassioned words, and 
she had heard them. Her altered demeanor to¬ 
ward Mr. Woodibank soon revealed this circum¬ 
stance to him. Emily, with her newly acquired 
knowledge of his feelings, had discovered that 
he was a man to love as well as to reverence. 
An explanation followed, and they soon came to 
a very good understanding—Emily not a little 
astonished, all the while, that so learned and re¬ 
fined a gentleman should have chosen “poor 
me”—and Woodibank devoutly thankful for his 
unexpected happiness. 

But there were certain worldly matters to 
claim the attention of the lovers. Joe Johnson 


had to be consulted, and, sooth to say, Joe 
was not greatly delighted at the prospect of his 
pet marrying a poor parson. He shook his head. 
Joe had become quite rich; and he remarked to 
Sally, when the matter came to be discussed by 
themselves, that Emily might have married the 
smartest and richest of the young men in the 
village. Sally, on the other hand, favored the 
match. She had a great reverence for the clergy; 
and could not but esteem the proposed alliance 
an honor to the family. “Besides,” she said, 
“we know Mr. Woodibank is a real good man; 
and that is the main thing, rich or poor.” 

Mrs. Grummidge was quite elated when she 
heard of the contemplated match, and the dif¬ 
ferent views entertained by Mr. and Mrs. John¬ 
son. “I always knew,” she said, “that ‘that 
baby* would be .the plague of the family. Joe 
and his wife, I dare say, quarrel and fight about 
her every day. I hope she will marry that young 
parson, and settle in a bleak country town on 
three hundred dollars a-year, and have an in¬ 
teresting family of ten children.” 

Such were the charitable wishes of the respect¬ 
able Mrs. Grummidge; and thus matters stood 
when the great freshet finally subsided. 


CHAPTER VI. 

In June, just when the bobolinks were in full 
song, there came on an anniversary exhibition 
of the Sunday-school at Tutervale. This wa 9 
always a pet festival with the good people of the 
village; and the audience was sure to be large 
and attentive. Emily and Mr. Woodibank were 
both present in the capacity of teachers. Mr. 
Markham presided, and other clergymen and a 
large number of ladies and gentlemen, not only 
from Tutervale, but from the neighboring vil¬ 
lages, were present. Among the rest was a 
middle-aged gentleman, a college mate of Mr. 
Markham’s, and at present his guest at the par¬ 
sonage. Ho was observed to pay unusual atten¬ 
tion to the exercises for a layman; and but for 
the Parisian cut of his dress, and a certain 
foreign air, might have been taken for a clergy¬ 
man. 

Toward the close of the performances, certain 
written exercises were handed round among the 
audience. They were composed by the pupils, 
but the teachers lent their aid in passing them 
round to the company. It so happened that one 
of them was passed to the stranger bv Emily. 
As he took it in his hand, he was observed to 
look her very steadily in the face and instantly 
to change color. He was a man of strikingly 
intellectual countenance, with an eye that spoke 
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command. Emily was slightly embarrassed,^ Nathan heard, in the village on his way home, 
blushed, looked down, pretended to adjust a$a great many “interesting particulars,” which 
ribbon about her neck, and in so doing acci- s he did not fail to report verbatim to his mis- 
dentally drew from her bosom a locket, to which ^ tress, after he had described the scene in tfie 
was attached a miniature of her mother, which ^ meeting-house, which he had witnessed from a 
had been found among her clothes. On seeing $ fine position in the front gallery. “The gentle- 
it, the gentleman seemed to have entirely for- ^ man,” he said, “was a great friend of Mr. Mark- 
gotten the audience, and addressing Emily in \ ham, a very old acquaintance—had been a great 
a suppressed tone, he said, “Excuse me, Miss, $ deal in foreign parts. Some said he had sailed 
but may I inquire how you become possessed of ^ round the world, like Capt. Cook and Robinson 
that miniature?” 1 Crusoe. He was‘powerful rich.’ Most as rich 

“It is a likeness of my mother,” she replied, 5 as John Jacob Astor. Hadn’t a chick or child 
much confused. \ of his own in the world, except Emily Johnson. 

“And is your mother alive?” the gentleman * So she would have all his money.” 
almost shouted, so great was his agitation. The $ “What is his name, Nathan?” 
attention of the whole company was, of course, £ “Common name enough, marm. Nothing but 
riveted on the pair. i. Smith.” 

‘Alas! no,” replied Emily, “she died when I \ “That will do, Nathan.” Nathan retired, 
was an infant.” ^ “Well, if ever!” soliloquized Mrs. G rum midge, 

“You are her living image, and blessed be jj as the door closed after him. “That baby is the 
God for all his mercies, you are my daughter.” $ plague of my life! Why, I vow and declare, if 
The embraces, the agitation of the relatives ^ half of what Nathan says should come true, 6he 
thus providentially brought together, and the $ will be able to buy out all Tutervale, stock and 
astonishment and enger curiosity of the assem- $ lock. Things are coming to a pretty pass, I 
bled audience, “can be better imagined than ^ do think. But she won’t have it all her own 
described.” The closing exercises were speedily £ way, any how. She’ll lose her handsome sweet- 
hurried through; the people dispersed, and Mr. ij heart. The old man, with sich a power of 
Markham as quickly as possible withdrew his J money, will turn him off in no time; and that 
guest from public observation, and took him, v baby will have sich crying spells. There is 
with his recovered prize, to the parsonage, $ some comfort in knowing that, any how.” Thus 
where they might make explanations at their '< communing with herself, this excellent and ex¬ 
leisure. $ emplary old lady fanned herself with great vehe- 

- $ mence, and walked about the room to cool off a 

CHAPTER Vll. > little. 

Foil the next two or three hours, after this > - 

occurrence, there was considerable “talk” in j CHAPTER VIII. 

the domiciles, taverns, and shops of Tutervale. < The gentleman’s name was Smith sure enough. 
“Who was that gentleman?” “Where did he $ Nathan had obtained correct information on that 
come from?” “How came Mr. Markham to $ head; and he was not very wide of the mark in 
carry him off to the parsonage before the whole j some other particulars. He had been a mer- 
upshot of the matter was let out?” “What a 5 chant of high standing in New York, and when 
pity!” “What a shame!” “Mr. Markham is ^ the incidents related in our first chapter took 
having all the cream of the matter to himself.” J place he was in Europe, on business for the firm 
“No, there is young Woodibank. He stays at \ to which he belonged. Mrs. Smith, having made 
the parsonage.” “ He’ll get posted up, any ^ arrangements for passing the summer with her 
how.” “And who has a better right? He is j parents, in a remote town pleasantly situated on 
going to marry the girl, you know.” “Perhaps, j the Canada border, had been accompanied in her 
We shall see by-and-by. There may be two ^ journey thither by one of the principal clerks 
words to that bargain now.” | of the firm, who had been detached for this dnty 

Such were some of the “notes and queries” $ on account of the trust reposed in his discretion, 
of the good people. i; his reputed high moral character, and the im- 

Mrs. Grummidge did not assist on the occa- l plicit confidence reposed in him by Mr. Smith’s 
si on of the exhibition. She had an idea that { partners and friends. 

such things as Sunday-schools were “kind of $ But this man, Mr. Schamp, was a sanctimo- 
vulgar.” She thought they were well enough 5 nious villain, who had long been on the watch 
for common people and poor folks. So she sent j for an opportunity to rob his employers, as well 
her principal hired man, Nathan Varney. 1 as some other persons. He had valuable and 
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easily convertible paper, notes, drafts, bills of 
exchange, &c., in his possession at the time 
when he was hurriedly summoned to attend 
Mrs. Smith on her journey, and, as if by acci¬ 
dent, he took those papers and some cash with 
him at his departure. As there were no tele¬ 
graphs in those days, worthy Mr. Schamp could 
not be apprised of his little oversight on his 
journey. His intention probably was to abscond 
into Canada, when he should have left Mrs. 
Smith at the residence of her parents; but if so, 
this part of his scheme was disconcerted by her 
sudden death. Still he persisted in his main 
design; and finding the nursery-mifd, with 
whom he had long been on quite a familiar 
footing, ready to join him in his flight, he left 
Tutervale in the manner we have described, 
* taking her with him. He had no difficulty in 
disposing of the property in his hands, and 
leaving the country before his defalcation was 
discovered. 

The sum he had thus stolen was not so large 
as to derange the finances of the firm; and the 
exertions of the friends of Mrs. Smith to dis¬ 
cover her retreat (for her death was unknown to 
them) were soon relaxed, from an apprehension 
that she might have left the country in company 
with Mr. Schamp. 

This apprehension was scouted by Mr. Smith, 
on his return from Europe some weeks after. 
He believed that his wife had been murdered; 
and instantly resolved to commence a search for 
the murderer, which, in fact, might be said to 
have continued for the eighteen years which had 
since elapsed. He sold out his interest in the 
firm, and invested the large amount received in 
real estate, and had actually been traveling over 
Europe, and residing in different cities and towns 
in Great Britain and the continent during all this 
period, quietly but steadily pursuing his inquiries 
after Schamp. Recently he had found him at 


* Trieste; but he was in a dying state and unable 
^ to speak. He had long before spent his ill-got- 

S ten money, and parted with his companion, and 
was now in extreme destitution. 

^ Mr. Smith, after this incident, returned to New 
| York, where he found that the rise in real estate 
\ had made him immensely rich; and now Provi- 
s dence had unexpectedly restored to him his 
* daughter, and cleared from every shadow of im- 
< putation the fair fame of his wife. He was now 
n happy, too happy to be fastidious about his 
| daughter’s choice of a husband,seven if he had 

I not approved it, which he cordially did, when 
he became acquainted, through his old friend 
Mr. Markham’s representations, with Woodi- 
bank’s sterling merit. 

You should have been at Tutervale to witness 
the “grand doings” at the wedding, which took 
place there not long after. 

Emily’s desire to be married from the house 
of her adopted parents was gratified by Mr. 
Smith. Mr. Markham, of course, officiated, and 
^ everybody of note in the village was invited to 
\ attend the splendid ball which took place in the 
\ evening, after the newly-married couple had set 
| off on their marriage tour. A magnificent silver 
$ service used at the supper, was observed by the 
s guests to be marked “ J. Johnson. Presented by 
| E. Smith.” It was observed also, that in after 
t years these Johnson boys and girls got on won- 
5 derfully in the way of worldly promotion, as if 
| aided by some secret but powerful influence. 

$ Mrs. Grummidge was not present at the wed- 
% ding ball. In fact, the sanction of Emily’s choice 
\ of a husband by her father, seemed to act un- 
$ pleasantly on that worthy lady’s nerves. She 
| actually sold out her property in Tutervale soon 
> after the wedding, and moved out West, so, she 
\ said, that she might be out of sight and hearing 

|°f 

s “That Baby.” 


SLEEP, LOVED ONE, SLEEP. 


BY MBS. ELIZABETH MILLER. 


Sleep, loved one, sleep, 

The fair Spring flowers are growing, 
The soft South wind is blowing 
Above thy resting-place; 

And all the air is ringing 
With sound of sweet birds’ singing, 
The Spring abroad is flinging 
The gilts of light and grace. 

Sleep, loved one, sleep! 

For life is just as dreary, 

As when thy feet grew weary, 

And turned aside to rest. 


Still, those who love must sever, 
And hopes still fade forever, 

Life’s full of vain endeavor, 

And sorrows unconfcswed! 

Sloop, loved one, sleep! 

Til! morn shall break In gladness. 
And bring surcease of sadness, 

To those who wake and weep! 

That morn shall oe unclcuded, 
With life and brightness crowded. 
There, lie no dead, enshrouded 
Wliero Heaven’s glories keep. 
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THE MANIAC’S CONFESSION. 

BY BELLA BOSE FLORENCE. 


A few years ago, I visited an insane asylum 
in one of the New England States. The woman 
in charge conducted us through various apart¬ 
ments, giving us all the information in regard to 
the occupants slie was able, and kindly answer¬ 
ing all the questions, until we came to a room 
where one of the patients had lately died, and 
now lay awaiting the disposal of her friends who 
had been apprized of her decease. Wc entered, 
and gazed reverently upon the face of the sleeper. 
She was a woman in the prime of life, and bore 
traces of great beauty. What great sorrow had 
bereft this beautiful creature of her reason? and 
by what relative, and for what motive, had she 
been incarcerated in this living tomb? were 
queries which were in my mind as I gazed upon 
her lifeless remains. 

My eyes involuntarily wandered over the 
apartment. A little table stood in the corner, 
beneath the grated window. A Bible lay upon 
it, and as I took it up a paper slid from between 
the leaves and fell at my feet. I raised it. It 
was a closely written sheet, and a glance con¬ 
vinced me that it was some sort of a revelation 
which had been written there during the last 
hours of the life that had fled. 

“What is this?” I asked, as I held up the 
paper. 

“Oh, that is probably some of Aggy’s scrib¬ 
bling. She used to call for pen and paper, and 
as she would be very quiet with them, I used to 
give them to her. She would write over several 
sheets, and then destroy them. That is prob¬ 
ably oi of them—of no consequence I pre¬ 
sume,” h : d the woman. 

I asked i." I might retain it. 

“Why, yes, if you wish to,” she ropKed. 

I hid it away in my bosom, and we Soon left 
the premises. 

“What could you possibly want of that crazy 
woman’s h'ribbling?” my companion asked, as 
we left the building. 

“I fancy there is something here worth pre¬ 
serving,” I replied. “Let us examine it.” 

As we rode homeward, I read it aloud to my 
friend. It was written in a trembling hand, and 
read as follows: 

“I was the only and idolized daughter of 
wealthy parents. I possessed a haughty and 
364 


J imperious temper, which was never subdued or 
$ restrained. My parents were not religious, and 
5 no care was taken to impress upon my mind 
l religious truths. Consequently, I grew up un- 
v principled and extremely passionate. While 
i every pains was taken with my education and 
$ accompl" hments, my heart was left to run wild, 
\ overgrown, and choked by the briers and thorns 
> of selfishness and love of tyranny; yet, I was pas- 
i sionntely attached to my friends, and as long as 
$ thejrdid not cross my imperious will I got on 
£ nicely with them. 

I “Thus I grew to womanhood. Chance threw 
me into the society of a young lawyer of distin¬ 
guished abilities, who had begun what was pre¬ 
dicted to be a brilliant career. I soon learned 
j to love him with all the depth of my passionate 
* and impulsive nature; and was wild with joy, 
| when one day he came to me, and in eloquent 
\ language, told me how long and devotedly he 
} had loved me, and asked me to be his wife. 

\ “We were married. If I occasionally felt a 
\ twinge of distrust of my own qualifications for a 
$ wife, I soon silenced it with the argument that 
| my love was strong enough to make up for all 
\ deficiencies. 

\ “My husband was all that was good, and 
$ noble, and generous. I was often passionate 
\ and unreasonable. But he would take me to his 
S bosom, kiss me so tenderly, and say so gently, 
s ‘You must subdue this unhappy temper, Aggy. 
$ It is making you miserable.’ 

5; “Then when he was gone, I would fly to my 
Ij chamber, lock the door, and give myself up 
$ to an uncontrollable lit of weeping for very 
s shame. 

n “We had been married about a year. One 
> evening (would God I could blot from the reeord 
< of time that fatal night! but it lives like a hissing 
\ fiery serpent in my memory, and has doomed me 
\ to utter despair in this world, and I fear for the 
next!) my husband did not return at the usual 
hour. I watched long at my accustomed place, 
at the parlor window. Ilis slippers and dress¬ 
ing gown were warming by the grate, and every- 
\ thing was in readiness for him; but lie did not 
( come. Twilight deepened into darkness, and I 
£ began to grow uneasy. All my selfish feelings 
$ were roused, and I felt myself sorely grieved. 
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An hour more, jet he came not. I paced up < the decanter and the glasses. Then with trem- 
and down the floor in a fit of impatience. A { bling hands I brought a deadly opiate, the nature 
ring at the door. I waited to hear his step upon s of which I well knew. The first effect it pro- 
the stair; but it was a lighter step than his, ac- $ duced was a deep sleep, which in a few hours 

companied by the rustling of silk. Nellie B-, s terminated in the still slumber of death. I filled 

an intimate friend, bounded in. She was dressed s the glasses, and into one I dropped the drug, 
for the opera. She said their carriage waited at $ All was done with rapidity, lest my resolution 
the door for myself and Ernest. I told her Ernest s should fail me. 

had not yet returned from his office, and I could “When all was ready I paced up and down 
not go. She looked disappointed. A sudden ^ the room, nursing the fires which raged within 
thought seized me Would it not be capital re- £ my bosom, by recounting to myself the wrong I 
Tenge for his neglect of me, to find the parlor de- i> had suffered. I pictured to myself my idolized 
serted when he came? I went to the opera. We i husband lying still and cold before me, and I 
were scarcely seated in our box when a party s fell into a passionate fit of weeping. Then I 
entered a box opposite. The blood rushed back i; drew another picture, I saw him drawn from me 
to my heart, and my pulse stood still as I recog- s giving his love to another. I thought of all the 
nized Ernest, my Ernest, my husband, and lean- s agony I had suffered that night, and imagined 
ing upon his arm one of the most beautiful young i; how much deeper would be my wrong if I spared 
creatures my eyes ever beheld. This was my ^ him. At that moment I heard his night-key in 
first impression, for there quickly followed so s the latch, and he soon entered the room. I stood 
deadly and jealous a hatred as made her look {in the recess of the window, where he did not at 
positively ugly. I quickly drew down my veil s first observe me. The wine first attracted his 
that my husband might not discover me, and s attention, the fatal glass. I saw him lift it to 
from my concealment I watched them with glar- $ his lips, drain its contents, and I fell fainting to 
ing eyes. I heard nothing, saw nothing else; $ the floor. 

and once when rallied by ray companions, I re- s “I knew no more for several hours. When I 
plied that I was not well, and begged to be left $ rallied I was lying upon the sofa; the lamp was 
to myself. \ burning dimly—an easy-chair was wheeled to 

“Then with the fierceness of a tiger fearful of \ my side, and in it I saw the form of my husband, 
losing his prey, I turned my eyes toward my ^ I sprang quickly up. The drug was doing its 
husband and his ‘guilty paramour.’ She seemed $ work. He was in a heavy slumber, and already 
to be enjoying the performance intensely, but he \ his breath came thicker and shorter, and his 
seemed to see nothing but her. His head was ^ pulse beat but faintly. 

bowed toward her, and she would occosionally ]> “ My anger had passed away, and all that wild, 

lift her eyes to his face. Then I saw him smile, $ worshipping love which I had cherished toward 
(just as he had smiled upon me a thousand times) \ my husband came rushing back upon my heart, 
while he bent still lower over her with renewed j1 chafed his hands, I kissed his lips, I strove to 
devotion. ^ rouse him, but all in vain. Again I paced up 

“Each movement was like a red hot dagger j: and down the floor, but oh! what different emo- 
piercing my heart. I know not what demon ^ tions possessed me now. 

possessed me, I think I must have been mad ^ “A little folded paper which I had not before 
when I vowed a terrible revenge. ’Twere better s noticed, and lying upon the table caught my eye. 
I reasoned that he should die while yet there ex- $ Scarcely knowing or caring what I did, I took it 
isted in his heart a spark of love for me, than to | up and opened it. I saw it was in the hand- 
sec him little by little drawn away by this syren, s writing of my husband, and I eagerly read its 
till perhaps I should be utterly deserted, and left contents. Great God of heaven! What had I 
with all my blind love eating away my heart- £ done? It was a note which Ernest had sent me, 
strings like a consuming fire. <: and which did not arrive till after I had gone 

“At my request we left the opera at an early $ out. It ran as follows: 
hour, and with a terrible purpose I entered my “ ‘Excuse me, Aggy dear, from coming home 
home. But what was that home now to me? s to tea. My sister, of whom I spoke to you this 
The love that had brightened it was no longer $ morning, has come home, and has sent for me to 
mine. Some demon furnished me with resolu- ^ come to her. If she is not too weary, I will take 
tion to execute my desperate purpose. $ you both to the opera this evening, and will call 

“It had been our custom to sometimes drink ^ for you at eight. Your loving Husband.’ 
a glass of sweet wine of an evening when we I; “Now, for the first time, I remembered that 
were alone I drew the table to the fire, brought $ he had told me in the morning that an only sister 
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of his, who had been absent several years, was $ me loo great a trouble, and under pretenee of 
expected home that day. His parents resided in \ solicitude for my recovery, he placed me in the 
another part of the city. ‘He would call for me s insane asylum. I knew that it was only to get 
at eight.* I had gone out earlier, and probably \ me out of his way, that he might have no hind- 
by some carelessness of the carrier, the note had \ ranee to possessing himself of my large fortune, 
not arrived before that time. I afterward learned > But I did not object. I felt I deserved alL 
that he did call for me, and being told that I had $ “Twelve years have I spent in this retreat, 
gone to the opera with some friends, and probably j Every one has been extremely kind to me. Dur- 
had not received his note, he proceeded to that \ ing that time I have never seen my uncle. It is 
place with his sister, hoping to find me there. ^ almost over, I feel that I shall soon follow to that 
“A wild hope that he might yet be roused ^ dark bourne where in my frenzy I sent my noble 
seized me, and I sprang to his side. But alas! !; husband nearly twenty years ago. I have read 
too late! He had ceased to breathe! ^ my Bible, I have tried to pray. 

“Oh! heaven of heavens! what evil had ray \ *They will take my cold remains, and with 
blind, passionate temper wrought me and mine. J great show of grief bury me. But they will lay 
Again I became insensible. ^ me by the side of my too deeply idolized Ernest, 

“I opened my eyes. Loving, tear-stained faces jj and that is ajl I ask. 
bent over me. A soft hand was gently stroking ^ “Several times have I written out this history, 
my temples, and I gazed into the face of that \ and as often destroyed it. Should this find its 
gentle sister, whom I had never seen save upon l way to the world, let others be admonished by 
that fatal night. She kissed me and whispered, £ what I have suffered to beware of imitating my 
“ ‘Dear Aggy, you are the greatest sufferer of s faults. Let parents teach their children to con¬ 
us all.* | trol their passions. 

“I was told that I was found in the morning $ “I have never heard from my husband’s rela- 
Dy the servant, lying upon the floor insensible; \ tives since I went home to my parents. If they 
and my husband reclined in his chair, dead! $ should live to hear my confession, will they not 
“It seemed that suspicion had not rested upon \ pity while they justly condemn me?” 
myself. The coroner was called, and his verdict, ) I folded the paper, and changing our course 
‘Died by the visitation of God,’was rendered. \ we drove back to the asylum. The uncle had 
“Heaven only knows how I loathed and hated $ arrived, and was preparing to remove the body 
myself. I longed to confess the truth, but for | to his home. As his niece had predicted he was 
the sake of others, forbore to reveal what would l making a great show of grief, 
have brought upon the family deep disgrace and < I asked where she was to be buried? 

additional grief. A long illness followed, and my \ “By the side of her husband, madam, in- 

reason reeled. I was carried back to my parents. Cemetery,” he replied. “She has not had her 
I could not remain in the house which had been reason since his sudden death twenty years ago.” 

the scene of my sin and my punishment. A few months since I visited-Cemetery. 

“Years passed. I grew no better, but was I found their graves. A costly monument marks 
still trembling upon the verge of insanity, yet s the spot. The uncle is living in possession of 
retaining sufficient reason to distinctly remember \ his niece’s wealth, and is seemingly prosperous, 
my sorrow, and to understand what was passing j I have never made known to any one the exist- 
around me. What was perhaps strange, I was \ ence of the paper in my possession. I have 
conscious of my mental condition. s learned that the family of Ernest are all dead. 

“Years passed, and my parents both died. I { The dear friend who shared with me the know- 
was placed in the care of an uncle, who was my \ ledge of Aggy’s confession, also lies “beneath 
only natural guardian. From him I had inherited $ the sod of the valley.” 

the selfish passion which had been my ruin. \ Hoping that it may serve as a warning to some 
“For a time I lived in his house, but he found > who may read it, I give this history to the world. 


JENNIE. 

BY BET. S. BBRBIKT LANCET. 

Call her not back! < To God the king of kings! 

We know that ahe is singing ^ There our dear Jennie sings, 

Where anthems loud are ringing, £ CWI her not back I 
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CHAPTER EIGHTH. 

I felt myself relieved of a most disagreeable 
duty, which had been pressing upon me for some 
time, though certainly placed in a very unplea¬ 
sant position. Loving Wolfgang and Regina 
almost with equal affection, and loving none 
others in the world but them, I wished their 
happiness above all things. Could their union 
have seemed likely to secure their felicity, I 
should have desired it more than any other 
event. But, from all I had seen and heard, I 
feared that it would end in misery to both; 
therefore I had sought to serve them best by 
attempting to break it off, and I had attained no 
better end than to deeply offend both my friend 
and sister. One lesson I learned, that it is use¬ 
less and absurd to interfere between lovers who 
really love each other. I determined, however, 
to tell Wolfgang all I had said to Regina I 
could not conceal this from him, for I could not 
have anything approximating toward a treachery 
upon my conscience. 

The dinner bell rang in the midst of my pain¬ 
ful cogitations, and mechanically, as a matter of 
habit, I sauntered down into the dining-room, 
and took my seat at the table. 

Soon the door opened, and Wall raven entered 
with Regina on his arm, and they took their 
places, which were first and second above mine, 
Regina sitting between me and Wolfgang. 

By nothing on Regina’s fair, frosty brow, or 
in her usually calm, cold manner, could I per¬ 
ceive whether she were still angry with me. 

Wolfgang looked black as the muzzle of a 
loaded cannon; but whether with anger, gloom, 
or both, I could not tell. 

After dinner, a pair of horses were brought 
around, and Wallravcn invited Regina to ride, 
to which she assented, and I was left to my own 
unpleasant company and thoughts for the rest 
of the afternoon. 

Very late in the afternoon they returned. Re¬ 
gina went to her chamber to change her riding- 
habit, and Wallraven came into our parlor, where 


I was still sitting. He rang the bell, and, throw¬ 
ing his whip, cap, gloves, &c., to the waiter who 
entered, directed him to bring wine. I approached 
him. 

“Wallraven!” 

“Well!” 

“I have something offensive to say to you!” 

“Out with it, man!” 

“You will be angry!” 

“If I am, I shall knock you down first and 
forgive you afterward.” 

“ That will be Christian, but dangerous. You 
are engaged to my sister.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“She told me.” 

“Well, what then? you told me to win her if 
I could.” 

“Yes; but-” 

“Well!” 

“Circumstances have transpired since then—” 

“You made no allowance for circumstances.” 

“I was wrong—hasty—very indiscreet!” 

“Ah! well! ‘circumstances have transpired!* 
To what ‘circumstances’ do you allude?” 

“Among other things—the events of anight 
at Hickory Hall!” 

Wallraven grew very pale, but commanded 
himself. 

“Will you relate to me those events?” he 
asked, in a constrained voice. 

“Certainly,” replied I, and detailed to him 
the occurrences of my first night at Hickory 
Hall. To my surprise, he looked infinitely re¬ 
lieved, though the laugh was unnatural with 
which he said, 

“You cannot believe it possible that the turtle 
soup and deviled partridges gave you a horrible 
nightmare, can you?” 

“No, truly, I cannot. What I saw was real!” 

“Fairfield, when next you visit Hickory Hall, 
look into the library, and on the third shelf in 
the second arch, on the right hand of the chim¬ 
ney-piece, you will find Sir Walter Scott’s com¬ 
plete works. Select from among them his volume 
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on Demonology, and read it with attention. I 
think it will do you good,” said he, with a calm, 
deliberate manner. 

“What I was about to say to you, Wolfgang, 
was this: I felt it to be my duty to my sister to 
inform her of all I know of your history, as well 
as to hint to her all I suspect!” And I looked, 
expecting him to explode. He W’as quiet as a 
bombshell untouched. 

“Ah! you told her?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, Wallraven, I implored her, as she 
valued her happiness, not to risk it by marrying 
you. I used every argument and entreaty in 
my power to enforce or persuade her to break 
with you-” 

“And the result-” 

“Was utterly unsuccessful.” 

“No more than that?” 

“Yes! much more! I was totally defeated, 
routed, blasted by the lightning of her angry 
scorn, and I wonder that a bit of me is left to 
tell the tale!” 

“Ha. ha, ha! ha, ha! I knew it!” 

“I said everything I could say to your injury, 
Wolfgang, and, having done so, I come to tell 
you of it—not in defiance, but in frankness.” 

“God bless you, Fairfield! there! I believe 
that is the first time in all my life, at least since 
my angel mother went to heaven, that I have 
prayed! but happy love makes one grateful and 
devout. God bless you, Fairfield, for you were 
true to your sister, to my bride! my idolized 
Regina! You were right to tell her all you 
knew, which was—nothing; and all you sus¬ 
pect, which was—something less! But, Fair- 
field, my dear fellow, having made up my own 
mind to marry her, it is quite settled! Let your 
conscience rest, for you cannot help it! What 
is your eloquence to mine, when I love her? 
What is the power of all men and devils over 
her, compared to mine, when she loves me? It 
is settled. All earth and hell could not part us 
now! It is settled. I wrote to my father this 
noon. I shall take my wife to Paris imme¬ 
diately after our marriage. I intend to make 
our home there for many, many years—perhaps 
forever! France is really the only half civilized 
country in this barbarous world! Paris, only, is 
really enlightened! or, beginning to be. Yes! 
Paris shall be our home. Go with us, Fairfield, 
will you not?” 

“No! to that modern Sodom I will never go ! 
You, Wallraven, if I know you, will never like a 
place where the sanctity of home and hearth is 
unknown! You will be only, at best, a refugee 


< in Paris—from what I suppose—nay, I hope—I 
^ may never know.” 

i “Yes, you will know, some day, when I can 
s tell you my humiliating secret proudly! Then 
| you shall know!” 

s “God grant that you may be able to do so, 
jj Wolfgang, my brother!” 

$ Regina at this moment entered the room, every 
^ sign of displeasure vanished from her radiant 
$ brow. 

$ I made no farther opposition. I crushed down 
s in the bottom of my heart my foreboding fears, 
s and tried to hope. Now that it was useless to 
i; look on the dark side, I turned resolutely to 
£ the bright one, which was really very bright. 
Wolfgang—young, handsome, talented, accom- 
plished and wealthy—the distinguished graduate 
£ of the University, now radiant with the glory of 
s his recent collegiate honors, adoring my sister 
$ and adored by her. Yes! I would look only on 
s this side of the picture, where all was brilliant! 
j The next day we received a visit from Bishop 

^ L-, under whose care Regina had traveled 

$ North. lie condoled with us upon our misfor- 
;> tune when he came, but congratulated us upon 
$ our firmness and gayety when he went away. 

I promised to return his call; and accordingly 
s upon the second day I did so, and took that op- 
^ portunity of informing him of my sister's con- 
$ templated marriage with Wolfgang Wallraven, 

$ and of unfolding to him my desire to enter a 
£ course of theological reading for the purpose of 
| taking holy orders. I told him how long this 
^ had been on my mind, how long, even before I 
j dreamed of a possible loss of fortune. 

| He highly approved my design, and placed his 
j library at my service, inviting me at the same 
\ time to return with him to the South, and take 
^ up my abode for the present at his house. 

< There were many reasons why I should feel no 
^ scruple in accepting the assistance of the vener- 
s able old man. He had in his youth been in- 
i; debted to my grandfather for his own education, 

$ and subsequent establishment in the church in 
v which he had risen to such high honor. Now, 

$ in his age, he had wealth, a large house, an ex- 
s tensive library, and but a small family, consist- 
s ing of his wife, one son, and a daughter. He 
l seemed very anxious to assist me, and soon over- 
!; ruled my faint objections. 

s I told him, however, that it would be impossi- 
$ ble for me to return with him, or go South at all, 

£ until after my sister’s marriage, when I promised 
s to do so. 

$ When I returned, I found that Wallraven and 
} Regina had Walked out together. They did not 
$ return until the dinner hour. 
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I pass over two weeks, the mornings of which 
Were spent in walking, or riding out, or reading, 
music or conversation, at home; and the even¬ 
ings, in attending lectures and concerts abroad, 
or in some social pastime in our own p&rlor. 

Regina was proudly, though bashfully, joyous. 

Wallravcn exhibited a haughty and happy 
self-consciousness, that became him greatly. 
Every day his step was more stately and elastic, 
his ey* more steady and commanding. The reg¬ 
nant spirit was assuredly triumphant now! 

At the end of two weeks, early one morning, 
he entered my chamber and laid before me two 
papers, indicating the one^hat I should read first. 

That was a letter from his father, Mr. Wall- 
raven, giving consent to his marriage, and filled 
with affectionate expressions of regard for his 
bride, and earnest prayers for the happiness of 
both, regretting that his infirmities must prevent 
his traveling North to be present at their mar¬ 
riage, and pressing Wolfgang to bring his wife to 
Hickory Hall immediately after the ceremony. 
His letter ended with a message of affection and 
esteem for myself, a fervent tender of service, 
and an invitation to accompany my sister and 
her husband to Virginia. The letter was like 
the old gentleman himself, full of delicate bene¬ 
ficence, exalted love and magnanimity, yet 
through all betraying an undertone of sadness, 
solemnity, almost gloom. I was deeply affected 
on reading it. 

Wolfgang slipped it from my hand, and placed 
the other paper before me. 

This was the attested copy of a deed settling 
one hundred thousand dollars on Regina Fair- 
field. I read this twice, or thrice, before I looked 
up to see Wallraven leaning over my chair with 
an expression of generous satisfaction. 

“Why, what is the meaning of this, Wall- 
raven?” inquired I, with the feeling and the 
tame of embarrassment. 

“It means to express my own and my father’s 
deep sense of the high honor Miss Fairfield con¬ 
fers upon us in bestowing her hand on me!” he 
replied, in a sad, earnest, and somewhat bitter 
tone. 

“But this is wrong, utterly wrong, Wallraven. 
Regina’s whole fortune now does not amount 
to more than three thousand dollars—a sum 
scarcely sufficient to provide the trousseau of a 
Wallraven bride. If you will have her, in the 
name of heaven take her; but do not think of 
giving so much where nothing is given in re¬ 
turn.” 

“She gives me her priceless self,” he an¬ 
swered, almost mournfully; then, after a short 
pause, added, “I am glad that it is so. I am 
Vot. XXXIII.— 22 
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' glad that she is do^rerless. I would confer 
$ everything upon my bride; receive nothing from 
i her but her love, and still be her debtor, and 
J still tremble for-oh, God!” he ejaculated, 

> abruptly pausing. 

< * * Regina herself, for the reason that she brings 
\ you no property, will object to receiving this 

* munificent settlement.” 

£ “She must not! It is the time-honored cus- 
^ tom of our family. It has always been the rule 
» of the Wallravens to settle that dower upon the 
$ lady whom their heir should Belect as a bride, 

< and who should respond to his love. Her fnsti- 

* diousness must make her no exception to this 
$ rule. Indeed, her refined delicacy and pure, 
\ high pride will prevent her seeing the matter as 
\ you do. She will not for a moment degrade her 
£ sentiments by mixing them up with these sub- 
^ jects!” 

j; It was thus that the wayward and erring, but 
$ generous fellow eve^* deified even the greatest 
^ faults of his betrothed. I felt, when he spoke, 
£ that, with all his eccentricities, he was so much 
$ better than Regina as to be utterly blind to one 
j; thing which was quite apparent to me; namely, 

> that as some diseases infect the whole physicial 

( system, so pride pervaded the whole mental and 
moral being of Regina Fairfield. Pride was the 
£ life of her love for Wallraven. Had not Wolf- 
^ gang Wallraven been the oldest son and heir of 
^ an ancient and immensely wealthy Virginia 
$ family, living in her own old ancestral neigh- 
$ borhood—had he not been singularly handsome 
$ in person, graceful and dignified in manners, 
s brilliant and profound in conversation, and en- 
\ dowed with genius that gave promise of an illus- 
i trious career—he never could have made so deep 
? an impression upon Regina Fairfield’s imagina- 
^ tion and heart. 

$ While seeing this, I saw in every glance, tone, 
> and gesture, of Wolfgang, that he must have 
$ worshipped her under any circumstances. How 
^ passionately fond of her he was! How entirely 
\ devoted to her service! How patient—he, the 
< willful, haughty, sarcastic Wolfgang—how pa- 
£ tient of her arrogance, her cold exactions! It 
| always seemed to me that my beloved Regina 
\ walked in the iporal illusion in which she had 
| been brought up, as if the world had been 
5 created for her use and the people for her ser- 
i vice. She accepted the most arduous and un- 
l remitting attention, and even the munificent 
j marriage settlement, with such real and sove- 
i re%n nonchalance , as such a mere matter of 
< course, deserving neither acknowledgment, grati- 
{tude, nor remembrance. And this regal indif- 
‘ ference, which would have grieved me deeply. 
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had I been in Wallraven’s place, never affected 
him in the least. 


CHAPTER NINTH. 

THE VICTIM BRIDE. 

“AMream is on my soul! 

I see a slumberer crowned with flowers, and smiling 

As in delighted visions, on the brink 

Of a dread chasm!”—II eman's Vespers op Palermo. 

Their marriage day was at length fixed for 

the next Thursday fortnight. Bishop L- 

was to perform the ceremony, immediately after 
which we were to set out for Hickory Hall. 

Wallraven had intended to go immediately to 
Paris, but Regina had expressed her will, that 
they should, according to the wish of the old 
gcnLleman and the time-honored custom of Vir¬ 
ginia, spend the honeymoon in retirement, at 
the patrimonial house of the bridegroom, Hickory 
Hall. 

Wallraven hesitated, looked disturbed, made—I 
know not what sort of excuse for opposing this 
plan. 

Regina good-humoredly persisted in her pur¬ 
pose. 

Wallraven expostulated seriously. 

Regina was charmingly immovable. 

For the first time in their lives, Wallraven de¬ 
cidedly vetoed her will, and gave it his final de¬ 
termination, for reasons of the utmost moment, 
to proceed to Paris. Wolfgang gave this decision 
in a firm, grave, though affectionate tone; but 
Regina became extremely offended. Finally— 

Wallraven bowed his will to hers, and retired 
to his chamber with a gloomy brow, to write and 
accept his father’s invitation, and prepare them 
to receive us. 

Wolfgang remained in his room all the fore¬ 
noon; and so, when I wished to speak to him— 
thinking that he had surely long finished his 
tetter—I went to his door, and, according to our 
usual familiar and unceremonious habit with 
each other, without rapping, entered his room. 

He was so closely engaged in writing—so ab¬ 
sorbed, in fact—that he did not perceive my en¬ 
trance until I had approached the side of his 
chair, and had involuntarily seen that he had 
reached the fifth page of a foolscap letter. 

I spoke to him. 

ne started, thrust the letter into his writing- 
desk, and turned around. He looked paler, 
more gloomy, than I had seen him look for six 
months, or more. 

He told me that, in consequence of the change 
of plan, by which we were to go to Hickory Hail, 
instead of abroad, he had written, among other 
things, for his sister Constantia to come on and 


J be present at his marriage, inquiring of me, with 
g much interest, how I supposed Miss Fairfield 
j would like Constantia. 

j I told him what I thought, namely—that Re- 
\ gina could not fail to admire and love Miss Wall- 
\ raven. 

\ Ho seemed pleased, and then I reminded him 
< of an engagement he had made to ride with me 
S that afternoon. He smiled mournfully—said 
s that it had escaped his memory, but that ha 
5 would soon be ready. 

j From this time it was evident Wallraven’s 
; cheerfulness was gone. He had apparently pur¬ 
chased peace with his bride at a very dear and 
; dangerous rate. His gloom deepened day by 
\ day, or was varied only by fitful flashes of falsa 
i gayefy, or spasms of sharp anxiety. These evil 
symptoms, however, were never betrayed except 
in the absence of Regina. In her presence he 
would always resolutely command himself, and 
act a gay tranquillity which was far from his 
real state of feeling. I do not know whether 
Regina penetrated his mask or not. If so, she 
never permitted me to see that she did. 

She was certainly very much pleased with the 
prospect of going to Hickory Hall, and of having 
Constantia Wallraven for a bridesmaid and & 
travelling companion. Smiling, she said to me 
one day, 

“Do you know, Ferdinand, what makes me so 
wicked about this matter of going to Hickory 
Hall? It is to sec that fine old Virginia gentle¬ 
man, whom I shall love as a father, and whose 
love I wish to win. I cannot bear the idea of going 
to France without ever setting eyes upon him 
whom I love to regard as a second father. I do 
not care if the old Hall is tumbling down! There 
is a certain prestige of old respectability about 
that dilapidated building, which does not always 
surround a smart-looking new tenement, however 
large and costly.” 

Then turning to Wallraven, she said, 

“Such an absurd mistake of your highness, my 
Black Prince! that of supposing that I should be 
shocked at the worn appearance of the old 
house!” 

The day previous to her wedding-day she came 
into my room. Smiling and sinking softly in a 
chair at my side, she said, 

“Oh! Ferdinand, I am so well pleased. Wolf¬ 
gang has a letter from his father, and now it is 
certain that Miss Wallraven will be with us this 
evening, and attended by—whom do you sup- 
poso? her twin brother, Constant, Wolgang’s 
younger brother! You never told me of him!” 

“I knew nothing about him! What a queer, 
silent fellow your parti is, Regina! I wonder 
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bow many other brothers and sisters, aunts, 
uncles and cousins are to turn up!” 

“Oh, none! This Constant, who is a year 
younger than Wolfgang, has been for twelve 
months travelling in Europe, and has recently 
returned.” 

“Ah! and they come this evening?” 

“Yes! Ah, Ferdinand! I shall have n sister. 
I do not care for Constant much. I do not care 
for the brother I shall gain, for I have already 
one dear brother; but I care very much for the 
father and the sister I shall have. I have been 
lonely, Ferdinand. I have borne within my 
bosom a cold heart, because I have had no 
mother or sister to keep it warm. For some 
reason or other, I never formed a female friend¬ 
ship in my life. I never could bring myself to 
make advances to other young ladies, and some¬ 
thing within me repelled others from making 
advances to me. I have, with all my independ¬ 
ence, needed that sisterly relation. Generally, 
I have been cold and strong enough; yet some¬ 
times I have felt myself suddenly droop, with an 
utter weakness, for the want of some gentle 
woman friend whom I could love, whom I could 
trust. Now, in the failure of a sister of my own, 
my husband’s sister will become inexpressibly 
dear to me; at least, I feel as if it would be so. 
I think it will be her own fault if it be not so.” 

I wondered to hear Regina speak so. It was 
the first glimpse, with one exception, that I had 
ever had of the heart within her cold bosom. 
Yes, I wondered, untiki remembered that under 
the snow of earliest spring the grain still germi¬ 
nates unseen in the warm and genial soil. 

That evening, according to appointment, Mr. 
and Miss Wallraven arrived. 

In the bustle of their arrival, I had little 
opportunity of making observations. 

After supper, however, when we were all—the 
three Wallravens, Regina and myself—assembled 
in our parlor, I bad every facility for studying 
my prospective relatives. 

First, I saw that Regina was more than satis¬ 
fied with the new brother and sister. 

Constant Wallraven was nearly the fac simile 
of Wolfgang—the same tall, slight, elegant 
figure, the same haughty set of the head, the 
same light-grey blazing eyes, the same wilder¬ 
ness of slightly curling, silky, black hair, jet 
black eyebrows, and long, black lashes. But he 
looked stronger, older, and more settled than 
Wolfgang. He looked as if at some time not far 
distant in the past, he had been just such a 
chaotic assemblage of discordant elements as 
Wolfgang now was; and as if some mighty 
power had forcibly subdued the chaos, bringing 


\ out of it a world of harmony, beauty and 
s strength. Withal, there was an expression of 
$ frankness, good humor, and health of mind and 
s body, on his handsome face, which testified that 
the transforming power, whatever it had been, 
$ had not crushed but disciplined him. Only by 
? the perfect repose, perfect harmony of these nn- 
ttipathetic elements of character betrayed in his 
^ features and complexion, could one judge of the 
$ pre-existence of a disciplining experience. One 
l saw in him now a man who, though still quite 
\ young, had gained the great victory of his life; 
| whose manner of existence and work was hence- 
$ forth defined, laid out, and well understood. 

$ I felt instinctively a high respect for, and a 
v strong attraction to Constant Wallraven, as to a 
5 soul more exalted than my own. 

$ Constantia was the same dark, majestic, 
s superbly beautiful woman I had seen her by 
S night at Hickory Hall. I do not know that my 
$ artist taste was ever so highly gratified as by 
s comparing these two young girls, Constantia and 
$ Regina, both so perfectly beautiful, yet so oppo- 
^ site in their forms, features, and complexion; 
| yes, and style—though both were of the queenly 
' order. Constantia’s was a natural dignity, Re- 
$ gina’s a conventional stateliness. Upon the 

I whole, we were all pleased with each other, and 
it was on the stroke of twelve before we parted 
for the night. 

$ Once or twice I had observed an unwonted 
\ thoughtfulness upon the usually clear, open 

( countenance of my sister; but that was so 
natural under the circumstances, that it made 
no impression upon my mind. When I had 
i retired to my room, however, and before I had 
| time to begin to take off my dress, I heard a tap 
^ at my room door, and, thinking that it was of 
£ course Wolfgang, I bade him come in. The door 
s opened, and my sister entered, and sunk softly 
^ down in her usual seat, near my dressing-table, 
s I looked at her inquiringly, anxiously. The 
\ stately gayety which had distinguished her hll 
$ the afternoon and evening had quite gone, and 
s the thoughtfulness that had once or twice, cloud- 
j- like, flitted past the sunshiny snow of her coun- 
\ tenance, was now settled into a profound gloom. 
\ “My dear Regina, you look so grave! tut 
{ then this is a serious time to you!” 

S To my astonishment, she burst into tears, and 
J dropped her head upon my dressing-table. 

| “Regina! my dear sister, what is this? Tell 
me.” But she sobbed on. 

! %“Regina, you alarm and distress me! What 
; is this?” 

\ But she sobbed on, and I sat down by her side, 
i took her hand and pressed it. while I waited 
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“You think me now sentimental, maudlin, l piness than almost any other bride, 
sickening. I feel that you do. I am not that. > less to regret and more to hope for. 


silently for her to tell me the subject of her grief. 5 She did not reply; but remained in my lap 

When her fit of weeping had expended itself, she \ with her arms thrown up over my shoulders, and 

lifted up her head, dried her eyes, and, after \ her face over my bosom, 
remaining silent and still for a little while, she { I spoke again. 

said, $ “You haye apparently less to alloy your hap- 

You have 
You leave 

1 never was so. You ought to know it.” I no dear, familiar home, no honored father, no be- 

“I do know it, my dearest sister; and senti- $ loved mother, no dear sister—wherefore should 
mentality is the last fault I should suspect you | you grieve?” 

o(. I know that you are strong, cool, and \ “I leave you, my dearest brother! I leave 
spirited—therefore I have been the more sur- \ you, the sole remnant of our family circle! I 
prised and distressed at your tears this night. { leave you, who stood to me for father, mother, 
I know that it is natural—nay, generally inevi- j sister^ home!” 

table—that a girl should drop some—not very $ “Yet leaving me, dearest Regina, should not 
bitter—tears on bidding pood-bye to her maiden \ cost you a sigh! nay, it will not! Dearly as we 
life and liberty; but I had scarcely expected to 5 have ever loved each other, we have not been 
see you do so, inasmuch as you have less to $ together much; therefore you will still remember 
regret, and more to hope for, than most young s and love me, without throwing away a sigh upon 
ladies similarly situated—nevertheless, I suppose s my absence.” 

these ‘natural tears’ must fall!” said I, gently ^ “Yes! so you have judged my heart! You 
caressing her. $ have studied me so well!” she replied, almost 

She replied mockingly, \ bitterly. “The one thing I looked forward to in 

“Ah! it is quite proper for a bride to weep, ^ life was a re-union with my only brother, Ferdi- 
then? Like the ring and the white kid gloves, $ nand—and you know it was the main topic of all 
it is an indispensable ingredient in the wedding my letters; yet now you judge me able to part 
dish? It is understood and expected of us, in ji with you for a long, indefinite time—perhaps 
short—and people would be shocked and disap- s forever—without pain!” 

pointed if it were omitted.” ^ “At least, so I would have it, dearest sister. 

“Regina—sister,” said I, tenderly. ^ I am not so selfish as to wish you to regret my 

“Certainly! Half the trashy songs I learned s absence!” 
to sing at school were—not after my own taste, ^ “But I should regret it! I shall regret it, if 
the martial—but such mawkish ditties as the i I cannot persuade you to go with us, as I hope 
‘Bride’s Adieu,’ &c.” I to do! as I must do!” 

“Humph! Wolfgang’s queerities are certainly $ “As you will not do! But it is not I for 
contagious; that I know of my own experience,” $ whom or by whom you sorrow now! Tell me, 
said I; and I dropped suddenly into a short-s then, what it is, dearest sister, while it is yet not 
reverie upon the contagion of resemblance be- \ too late! To-morrow—yes! in seven hours from 
tween persons of no consanguinity who love each s this—for it is now one o’clock—I shall have no 
other and are constantly associated. $ right to ask you!” 

Feeling too deeply interested in my sister’s $ “I will tell you, then. My heart is dreadfully 
emotions to indulge, even for five minutes, in ^ oppressed! Oh, how I do wish that I had a 
this tempting subject, I turned, stole my arm $ mother, an aunt, a married sister, a matronly 
around her waist, and said, gently, \ friend — any wise gentlewoman, upon whose 

“Begina, my dearest sister, to-morrow I will l bosom I could lay my head as I lay it now on 
scarcely have a right to do this;” and I gathered \ yours, and ask her in a whisper if upon the eve 
her to my bosom, and pressed my lips to hers, j of her bridal day she was visited with such 
“To-morrow, certainly, I shall have no right j terrible forebodings as I am now—such anxie- 
to question your happiness, or the state of your \ ties—such funereal presentiments!” 
affections; do not, therefore, be proud or cold \ “How long has this been so with you, Be- 
towards me, like your worse self; and do not be j gina?” 

saroastic, bitter, or satirical towards me, for that \ “Oh! for days, or rather, for nights past—in 
is not like yourself at all. That you have caught \ the day-time I have been amused, and forgetful; 
from Wolfgang; but, tell me, what has so deeply^$ but at night, as soon as I get to sleep, I start 
strongly moved you this evening? It is not an ^ from my first sleep in a sudden and terrible 
imaginary grief, nor a real one, if slight, that \ panic! just os a condemned criminal might sud- 
eould trouble you bo much—what is it then?” * denly be wakenod out of deep, sweet sleep, with 
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the sadden recollection that he was shortly to be ^ “Do not marry him!” said I, earnestly i 

hanged. To-morrow is my wedding-day; yet it ^ “I must! The hand of fate is on me! I have 

terrifies me as though it was the day of ray exe- $ no power to stop myself!” 
cation! I do not believe Madame Roland and ^ “Then I can stop you! I can be stronger than 
the heroines of the Reign of Terror dreaded the ^ fate! You shall not be married!” 
guillotine half as much as I dread the altar!” $ “But I will! I love him! If I had the power 
Gloomily os my sister spoke, or, perhaps, be- 5 I would tear out from my bosom that which oc- 
cause she did speak so gloomily of what appeared \ casionally recoils from him, though it were one 
to me to be only considerable exaggeration of a l ventricle of my heart! It is half past one 
very natural feeling, for the life of me I could \ o’clock; my marriage-day has come, ddlrest 

not help laughing, in which, to my surprise, I brother; dearest, only brother! I only came in 

was joined by Regina, who raised her head from to kiss you.” 

its resting-place, and, arising from my lap, sat “To give me an opportunity, for the last time, 
down beside me. of pressing my maiden sister to my bosom,” said 

“I would be an old maid, then, if I were you. \ I, as I held her there. 

There is no law against it, and this is a free \ “Yes! and with no intention of afflicting you 

country!” said I. i with my equinoctial storms-” 

“I know it is foolish—this presentiment-” $ “Your—what?” 

“Presentiment!” ^ “My equinoctial storms—the clouds, the thun- 

“ Yes, presentiment—this dark, uncertain, slip-^ der, lightning, and showers, that have marked 
pery, cold feeling of the precipice edge!” she re- 5 my approach to the line matrimonial!” And 
plied, gravely—her flush of mirth quite gone. \ dashing clouds and tears from her now sparkling 
“But this will pass away in a few days, Regina. > face, she kissed me and vanished from the room. 
You love Wolfgang.” $ In the silence of the night, after she had left 

“Yes, and dread bim more! Oh! listen, Fer- \ the chamber, I heard the pattering of raindrops 
dinand! Listen, my dear brother! I will open $ against the windows. I went to them and looked 
my heart to you this first and last time! this i out, and found the sky black and lowering with 
once! for to-morrow, as you say, you will have \ clouds, and the streets drenched with rain. I 
no right to inquire into the secrets of my bosom. $ turned away, and at last throwing off my clothes, 
I will have no right to communicate them to- i lay down to try to sleep. My spirits were heavily 
morrow; this would be an infringement of my s oppressed. There is nothing more disheartening 
marriage vow; to-morrow, my oath of allegiance $ than to feel some evil fate impending over those 
would make these confidences treachery. Listen \ we love, and to know ourselves powerless to 
then! I do love Wolfgang quite as much as I am $ avert it. However, wearied out, and lulled by 
capable of loving any one—almost as much as he $ the sedative pattering of the raindrops, I fell 
loves me. I have loved him almost from the first \ into a dreamless sleep, and slept till morning, 
evening of our meeting; but, since our engage- s It was a dark, drizzling, dull morning. At 
ment, lately—now listen! for, contradictory as $ seven o’clock we met in the parlor, to go together 
what I am now about to tell you may appear, it \ to church. We had ordered breakfast at eight 
is nevertheless true—though inexplicable to me, s The stage in which we had engaged places was 
as it may seem to you. Lately, as I said, while $ to start at nine. Wallraven looked happy and— 
I am strongly attracted to Wolfgang, I am as S frightened, and seemed to strive for self-com- 
strongly repulsed! It is as if some principle in j mand. 

my being were powerfully drawn toward him, > Regina’s countenance, like a spring sky, 
while another principle was as powerfully re- l seemed all the brighter for her equinoctial 


pelled; or, as if some element in Wolfgang’s na- \ storm. She wore a beautiful dress of full white 
ture possesses for me irresistible fascination, j blonde over white satin, with fine lace trim- 
while some other element affects me with dis- \ mings, and pearl bracelets and necklace on her 
gust—which fills me with remorse—which I j arms and neck, and a pearl bandeau turning 
endeavor to conquer—which I only succeed in * back her blonde hair, and fastening a large, 
concealing!” \ floating, mist-like veil. Miss Wallraven was 

“You have succeeded in that! I never sus- \ attired in a somewhat similar style. Again I 
pected it!” j was struck by the contrast presented by these 

“Thus, you see, my bosom is made the battle- i fllro young women—the blonde and the brunette 
field of warring emotions, and over all broods this s —both so dazzling, beautiful, yet so unlike, 
dark presentiment, like the lowering black clouds J One, clear, bright, morning sunshine—the other, 
of some approaching and destructive storm!” \ resplendent starlight. 
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We stepped into the carriage, and were driven 
to the church. Wo found Bishop L-punc¬ 

tual, waiting for us. We ranged ourselves be¬ 
fore the altar, Constant and Constantia acting 
as groomsman and bridesmaid, and I giving away 
the bride. 

After the ceremony was over, we returned, 

accompanied by Bishop L-, to breakfast, 

and in an hour afterward, bidding adieu to our 
venerable friend, we took our seats in the stage 
and set out upon our journey to Virginia. The 
rain ceased and the sun shone out at noon. 

It had been arranged among us, as the season 
was very beautiful, and certain parts of the 
country through which our roads lay very pic¬ 
turesque, that we should travel leisurely, taking 
a week for the journey. 

At Washington we found the large family car¬ 
riage of the Wallravens, that had been sent to 
meet us there, and that had been waiting for us 
for several days. We remained in the city two 
days, to visit the Capitol, Navy Yard, Govern¬ 
ment Departments, &c., and the third day en¬ 
tered the capacious and comfortable traveling 
carriage, and set off for the Blue Bidge and 
Hickory Hall. This journey, from Washington 
to the Blue Bidge, was one of the most delight¬ 
ful journeys I ever took. Our carriage was not 
only convenient, it was luxurious. We were 
attouded by our own servants, took our own 
route, and kept our own hours. We managed 
to be six days on a route that we might have 
travelled in two. Sometimes, at sunrise, after 
an early breakfast, we would leave the inn 
at which wo had passed the night, and travel 
leisurely but twenty miles through some pic¬ 
turesque country, reach another quaint country 
inn by noon, eat dinner, and, after an hour’s 
repose, order saddle-horses, spend the afternoon 
in excursions about the neighborhood, return to 
tea, and occupy the evening in conversation, or 
books and music, with which we were provided. 
We would sleep then, and the next morning re¬ 
sume our journey, which would be continued 
with some pleasant new variation. Miss Wall- 
raven and myself were thrown very much to¬ 
gether, and I found her mind and heart as rich 
and well cultivated as her person was beautiful 
and her manners charming. I admired her with 
enthusiasm; yet, not for one moment was I in 
the slightest danger of falling in love with her, 
even if there had not been something in her 
manner that politely kept me at a certain dis¬ 
tance. As for Regina and Wolfgang, they be¬ 
haved very much like any other bride and groom 
upon their wedding journey—they seemed fond, 
and shy, and tremulously happy. 


5 In approaching the mountains, and the old 
* neighborhood of the Northern Neck, first settled 
s by her ancestors, Regina became deeply inte- 
$ rested in features of the landscape and the local 
J history of the country. Upon reaching any high 
£ point on the road, she would order the carriage 
> to be stopped, and while she surveyed the ex- 
^ tensive and varied landscape, with its far-apart 
s country-seats and farm-houses, surrounded with 
i their little town-like groups of out-houses and 
S negro quarters, and while she picked out with 
s her quick and scrutinizing glances the oldest 
$ homesteads of the old settlements, she would oak 
J of Constant Wallravcn a score of questions about 
s their first proprietors. The public and private 
^ history of many families she knew by fire-side 
$ traditions, so as to recognize them as soon as 
\ they were named, and look with another and a 
$ deeper interest at the places of their habitation. 
| On approaching, however, that grand pass of 
\ the Blue Bidge, known as the Bear’s Walk, the 
^ historical and traditional interest of the country 
^ gave place in her mind to a rapt enthusiasm, as 
j she gazed, silenced and transfixed with admira- 
) tion and awe, upon the sublime and even savage 
\ aspect of nature. 

s It was the fifth day of our journey that we 
s began to ascend the great pass of the Bear’s 
| Walk, from the highest point of which Regina 
$ gained her first view of Hickory Hall, and saw 
$ it under the most favorable circumstances, and 
^ in the most favorable light, namely: 
s We had ridden slowly that day, only fifteen 
< miles, and through the most sublime and beau¬ 


tiful scenery in the world; and now, quite fresh. 


i we found ourselves, in the middle of a lovely 
\ summer afternoon, upon the summit of the moun- 
S tain-pass, and gazing down with delighted sur- 
s prise upon a scene of almost ideal beauty, not to 
$ be equalled on earth. 

! s I wondered at the enchanting transformation 

made by a different and more genial season, and 
another and a brighter hour. The scene which 
^ on a dark, tempestuous winter night had seemed 
v a Gehenna, a Hades, to me, now, in the light of a 
$ summer day, appeared a Happy Valley, a Garden 
$ of Eden—Elysium itself. 

^ A cup-shaped, small, and deep green vale, 
| shut in by a circle of high mountains. Deep in 
i the bottom of this green vale, gem-like, was eet 
$ the old hall, where, in the beams of the evening 
$ sun, it glittered and flashed with the ruby lustre 
> of long-exposed red sandstone; around it spread 
j green pastures, embossed with white flocks of 
S sheep; beyond these waved yellow fields of grain, 
j ripe for the sickle; around them passed a girdle 
$ of forest trees—behind which arose the circle 
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of intense blue mountains, with their summits 
against the transparent golden horizon. Through 
all ran the clear mountain stream, which, spring¬ 
ing from a rock at our feet, and leaping down the 
side of a precipice, glided, flashing in the sun, 
through the midst of the beautiful vale. Over 
all smiled the most radiant sky—shone the most 
splendid sun I had ever seen. 

“ How beautiful! how beautiful! It is a ter¬ 
restrial Paradise!” exclaimed Regina, with en¬ 
thusiasm. “But,” inquired she of Constant 
Wallraven, while scrutinizing the old hall, “why 
does not your father repair, or rather rebuild, 
the old house ?” 


i “My father thinks of selling the property.” 
j “Of selling that Eden!” 

> “Yes! and we all think it the best plan, under 
l existing circumstances.” 

I The difficult descent of the precipice inter- 
$ rupted further conversation. The road, how- 
j ever, was in its best condition, and in twenty 
j minutes we had reached the bottom, and soon 
| after drew up before the door of Hickory Hall. 

^ Mr. Wallraven, with the Bame suit of black 
^ contrasting so strongly with his snow-white hair, 
\ with the same venerable appearance, the same 

> social and stately bearing, advanced from the 

\ hall to receive us. (to be concluded.) 


THE LEGEND OF EUSSENTHAL. 


BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


Lojcelt iu the silent valley 
Stands a convent’s ruined wall, 

Where once rose the lofty turrets 
Of monastic Eussenthal. 

Eusaenth&l, whose abbot hoary 
Once a princely name bad worn, 

And o’er Palestine bis banner 
In the holy wars had borne. 

Till of fame and life grown weary 
He had sought the cloister’s shade, 

For a cowl and cassock bartered 
Plume and helmet, mail and blade. 

Left his vassals to another, 

To another left his hall, 

And with his o’erflowing coffers 
Dow’red monastic Eussenthal. 

Here too kings had brought their ofTrings 
Penance glad to Mary’s shrine. 

Pearls from ’neath the waves of ocean, 
Gems from distant India’s mine— 

Till the priceless treasures bidden 
By the monk-knights of the vale. 
Seemed to wondering ears that heard it 
Like some o’er wrought fairy tale. 

But no treaanre half so cherished— 
Shrine of saint or relic old, 

As the chapel's deep-toned organ 
Formed of massive burnished gold. 
When the morning anthem sounded, 

Or the vesper hymn was sung, 

Floating o’er the silent valley 
Its melodious measure rung— 

Till the pausing traveler listened. 

All his senses held in thrall 
By the solemn music pealing 
From the Convent Eussenthal. 

Fame the grey old convent’s story 
Bore to many a distant shore, 

Till were hoard its organ’s praises 
Where remotest billows roar. 

Long within their peaceful cloister 
Had the grey robed friars old 



Told their beads and masses chanted 
For the parting sinner's soul. 

When bold Rudolph, outlawed chieftain. 
Led his sacrilegious band. 

To despoil the convent’s treasures, 

And lay waste with sword and brand. 
Tain the holy men’s endeavor 
The grim warriors to oppose, 

And o’er Eussenthal’s proud turret* 
Waved the banner of her foes. 

But ere rose that Impious banner 
At the holy altar’s side, 

By stern Rudolph’s cruel falchion 
Had the grey-haired abbot died. 

And to where within the valley 
Spread a morass dark and wide, 

Boro the monks the golden organ, 

Sunk it in the turbid tide. 

Lonely in the quiet valley 
Stands the convent’s ruined wall. 

But not one of all its dwellers 
Ere again saw Eussenthal. 

For in distant regions scattered 
Homeless wanderers one by one, 

Died the monk-knights of the valley 
Poor and friendless, sad and lone. 

But when seven years are numbered, 
Rising from its marshy tomb, 

Sounds the golden organ’s music 
On the solemn midnight gloom. 

Now its low. melodious breathings 
Softly float upon the gale, 

Now to mighty billows swelling 
Peal its tones along the vale. 

Then the peasants in the valley 
Pallid grow with fear and dread, 

For they know the vale is peopled 
With the spirits of the dead. 

And that through departing age* 

Still responsive to their call, 

Sound* the long lost golden organ 
Of monastic Eussenthal. 
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The sun was dropping his few remaining 
arrows upon the blooming orchards and the 
fragrant meadows, as the old lumbering stage 
set me down at my uncle Abel’s. The latter, 
with the old, familiar smile resting upon his 
broad face, met me at the gate. Aunt Rhoda 
was standing in the door-way, rubbing the crisp 
flour from her bare arms. 

I felt tired and weary; the journey had been 
a long one—and as my eyes followed the stage 
toiling slowly up the hill, I became more con¬ 
scious of the snail-like manner in which we 
must have progressed. After exchanging inci¬ 
dental inquiries with my aunt, I retired to the 
room I usually occupied, with instructions to 
the family not to awaken me. 

When I reached my room, fatigued and weary 
as I was, I could not refrain from gazing out of 
the window upon the beautiful scenery. The 
fields clothed in their softening verdure—the 
river gleaming here and there through the trees 
like a sheet of polished silver—the osage orange 
hedges rejoicing in their summer beauty—surely 
made a delightful view. The wind sighed softly 
through the groves of maple, or bore into the 
room the clatter of the dilapidated mill; the 
cattle were coming up the winding lane; while 
among the hills skirting the landscape in the 
distance, the departing sunlight lay in broad, 
golden patches, quivering and shifting as the 
twilight shadows loomed up here and there. 

After contemplating the scenery for ,a few 
minutes, I threw myself upon the bed and soon 
fell into a profound slumber. How long I slept 
I cannot tell; but I was awakened by some one 
sobbing in the room. Glancing around, I be¬ 
held a yortng girl lying upon her face on the 
adjoining bed. Iler hair was floating negli¬ 
gently over the pillows and the white counter¬ 
pane—and she seemed to be weeping bitterly. 

At length she arose, and drying her eyes, and 
pushing back her dark locks from her beautiful 
face, Bhe came and sat down by the little stand 
where the light was burning. A portable desk 
stood upon the table, with its materials dis¬ 
played. She added a few lines to a letter she had 
previously commenced—then folding it neatly 
up and directing it, she put back the materials 
and locked the little desk. Then resting her 
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elbows upon the table, and her ohin upon her 
hands, she gazed vacantly over to where I was 
tying. 

A beautiful face was hers; a face of softness 
and shadows, and expressively sweet. Her eyes 
were black and lustrous—just then tinged with 
a delicious melancholy; her hair was black and 
flossy, and in the abundance always observed in 
those having a forehead so broad and white as 
hers; her mouth was rather large, and her fea¬ 
tures, on the whole, not entirely regular; and 
yet there was a more than common beauty about 
her. 

My moving on the bed attracted her atten¬ 
tion—and rising, she came and looked down into 
my face. 

“You are Miss Alice, I suppose,*’ she said, in 
a low, soft voice. 

“Yes—but I never met you before,” I said, 
sitting up on the bed. 

“We will be fast friends, notwithstanding, 
Alice. My name is Alice, too—Alice Robinson.” 

“So!” I replied, smiling pleasantly, for how 
could I do otherwise when her bright eyes were 
dropping such sunshine down into my soul? 
“That is a coincidence, indeed; it may lead to 
some confusion.” 

“Oh, no! They neVer call me Alice; they 
call me Flossy—a kind of nick-name suggested 
by my hair.” 

“And I shall call you ‘Flossy,’ too,” I said. 
“It is a very pretty name; you may well be 
proud of such a wealth of beautiful hair.” 

“I am not proud, though, Alice; if God has 
in any way blessed me above another, I am 
grateful—not vain. I am not proud enough for 
my own good, Alice. I shrink away too much 
within myself, as it were.” 

“I would rather have you diffident than vain, 
Flossy; you do not depreciate yourself so much 
as to ignore your self-possession. You have 
the best of all self-possession—that of trusting, 
child-like innocence. We shall indeed be firm 
friends, Flossy.” 

“Thank you, Alice,” and the beautiful light 
shining in her eyes seemed to say more than 
her words. “I have been in the room for some 
time—but I took good care not to waken 
you.” 
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“That wa» kind in you, Flossy. I was Tory $ topped hills, its murmuring brooks and its dark- 
tired and weary.” i ling dells—but above all, for my sweet Flossy. 

“So I thought; neither will I awaken you ji “ Many things you have told rae are still fresh in 
early in the morning—you know we room to- $ my memory; 1 have treasured them as * apples of 
gether. I have quite a number of choice books, $ gold in pictures of silver.* The mystery of social 
Aliee, which are at your disposal. Works upon $ intercourse is indeed momentous and grand; the 
history, philosophy, and poetry; among the lat- $ nerves of the universe of intelligence are strung 
ter, the poems of Flizabeth Barrett Browning, s about us, and we touch them, turn as we will. 
Oh, she is such a grand writer! I never lie $ You' have taught my heart wisdom, Flossy; the 
down at night in this quiet room, when the soft $ mesmerism of your character has beautified 
moonlight trembles on the floor, without repeat- s mine; and often in my silent reveries you seem 
ing the exquisite poem of ‘He Giveth His Be- $ to stand beside me, a spiritual embodiment. 


loved Sleep!* ” * “My love is very strong for you, Flossy— 

I found the acquaintance of my new friend \ stronger than life itself; it has been growing 
really worthy of cultivation. Her absence of j more bright and beautiful every day. How sad 
sophistry, arrogance, and dissimulation, made $ it is that our engngement should have been 
her particularly attractive. Her fund of infor- \ broken; that we are both forced to walk each 
ination was extensive—her views of life were j alone down the shadowy aisles of life! It is 
unique and refreshing—her judgment was fault- \ bitter, Flossy—very bitter—but it must be so. 
less, and her conversation, while it was devoid $ Ours is a spiritual love, Flossy—and we must 
of show or ornament, was ever chaste and ele- \ fain be satisfied. Write to me, my beloved; it 
gant. | will imbue my love with stronger hope; it will 

Our attachment to each other was the attach- * touch the wings of my aspiration with a golden 
ment of opposites; I was stern, dignified, and I; light.” 

unbending—she was kind, artless and yielding; j The letter ran on in this vein—full of tho 
my organism was rather masculine, coarse, and J sweetest love—such as alone can touch tho soul 
suspicious, yet vivacious withal—while hers was $ with unfading beauty. My heart beat fast and 
soft, exquisite, impressible. \ thick; I clenched the letter spasmodically in my 

There was some sorrow in Flossy’s heart; she | hand; my face was blenched, and yet seemed to 
was sobbing when we first met—and often after- ^ burn with fire. 

ward she would lay her head upon my shoulder $ This letter was signed “Willie Sydbam.” 
and weep. Often at night, in her sleep, she \ I saw through Flossy’s sorrow; I did not need 
would moan and cling closer and closer to me; \ to be told why the engagement was broken. It 
her limbs would tremble, and when her cheek $ was I who wept that night; it was I who strug- 
would touch mine it would be wet with tears. $ gled with the voice of duty. 

In vain I tried to find out the secret of her ^ “Alice, tell mo why you weep—” murmured 

sorrow. She would not answer; a shadow would ^ the low, silvery voice of Flossy; and I felt her 

settle on her fair face, and she would appeal so 5; moist lips kiss my burning tears away, 

beseechingly to me with her eyes that I dared s “I will tell you before many days, Flossy,** I 
not press my inquiries. But I discovered her $ said, returning her kisses affectionately, 
secret by an accident. One morning I found a s Willie Sydham was my brother; he had told 
letter lying upon the hall floor. I picked it up; \ me of his engagement to a lady in the country, 
there was something familiar about the auto- ^ Without listening to his description of her, or to 
graph—and I read it. Was it wrong to do so ? s his earnest praises—without even caring to know 
Let ns see. The letter ran as follows: 5 her name or residence—I determinedly set my 

“Deabest Flossy —As I sit by the window in $ face against the alliance, 
the city, with the hot sun beating upon the roofs, s ^le loved me dearly; my influence over him 
and wrapping the spouting in flame, and glaring $ was unbounded, and by means of threats, pro- 
with effrontery into tho room; with the dust, and ^ mises and entreaties, he at last consented to 
noise, and stench, coming up from the busy < break tho engagement. What an icy coldness 


streets below—it is not strange that I should \ must have crept up into the heart of Flossy when 
sigh to be with my beautiful—my beloved! To \ the fact was made known to her. 
wander where the cool air added a sweeter radi- j The sadness of his features, his compressed 
ance to the transparency of her cheeks, and \ lips, his sudden passion for seclusion, had no 
where her dark eyes told me more of love than \ effect upon me. Time, I thought, would obliterate 
lips could ever whisper. Yes, I sigh for the j all memories. What! he, the proud, the gifted, 
country, with its blossoming orchards, its cloud- * the worshipped one of fashionable society—he 
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marry a country hoyden? The idea was absurd 
—it was preposterous—it should not be! 

Ah! but I had not known that it was Flossy. 
Flossy, the beautiful, the trusting! The girl 
who slept so confidingly in my arms, whose dark 
curls mingling with the golden ones of mine, 
made such a beautiful play of light and shadow 
upon the snowy pillow—whose sweet breath so 
often swept across my heated cheeks! 

She was not wealthy, but she was talented 
and amiable; her mind was well stored, and her 
life a life of integrity and truth. The conven¬ 
tionalities of fashionable life had not garnered 
pride in her soul, nor the bitter experience of 
the world touched it with its fossilizing hands. 
If I loved her, could I not be proud of her ? In 
fact, are we not proud of those we love ? Flossy 
had taken up the woof of my inner life and 
woven it with her own. I saw my error; I saw 
how, with my coldness and sternness, I had 
made two hearts to sit in the shadow of the 
valley of weeping and regret. 

The sorrow in Flossy’s heart was soon to be 
removed. 


< A few months passed by; the blossoms had 
$ fallen to the ground, and the apples blushed 
i among the green leaves; the partridge piped in 
\ the thicket, and the smell of the fragrant hay 
$ came floating up from the barn. 

\ In the parlor of the farm house sat a newly 
\ wedded pair. Willie, my idolized brother, with 
$ his soft, blue eyes, thoughtful face, and noble 
£ brow—in all, the type of a glorious manhood; 
s and Flossy, with her hair wrapping her white 
!j forehead like a cloud, artistic in its very negli- 
l gence—with her head nestling trustingly upon 
s his bosom, and her beaming eyes exchanging 
$ with his that language which is not heard, which 
s knoweth no words of speech, but is rather seeii 

I and felt. 

The sunlight fell upon them like a halo—the 
baptism dropping from God’s own white throne. 
> 1 stood half concealed by the drapery of the 

$ window—my face flushing with pleasure. I 
s looked upon the lovely scene without, and then 

I upon a lovelier one within, and at each time my 
lips murmured, “How very beautiful—and how 
good God is!” 


MY LOST VENTURE. 

BT BDWABD A. DARBY. 


Onex I sent a golden Tentnre 
Out upon the sea of life; 

Hopefully I taw it glide 
Out upon the ocean wide; 

Lovely as a virgin bride 
Was the silver-crested tide, 

And it gave no signs of strife. 

How I watched that golden venture 
Going bravely oat to seal 
Never doubting for a minute 
That the hopos enshrined within it 
Would come bock again to ine, 

From beyond the pathless sea. 

I remember how I counted 
Gains that would accruo to me, 

When my venture, richly laden 
With incalculable treasures, • 

Should come back again to me, 

From beyond the faithless sea. 

Months had wasted since my venture 
Glided bravely out of sight, 

And I wandered every day 
Silently along the bay— 

Heedless of the heartless gales— 

Watrhing for h*»r snowy sails. 

And I dreamed of her by night. 

Tears had wasted since my venture 
Went so proudly out to sea; 

Still my hope was proud as ever, 


Doubts and fears assailed me never; 
Fate had smiled on mo so kindly 
That I trusted her too blindly, 

So I kept on watching, dreaming, 
Not for e'en a moment deeming 
That my golden venture never 
Would come back again to me, 
From beyond the stormy sea. 

How I longed to see my venture 
Coming bravely back to mol 
But my hope was burning low, 
Dreams beset my nights with wo, 
And my hair was growing gray 
As I watched beside the bay. 
Choking down my rising sorrow, 

8till I trusted that the morrow 
Would bring back my hopes to me, 
From beyond the angry sea. 

Tidings from the golden venture 
I sent out upon the sea, 

Have at last come back to me; 
Saying that a tempest drove her 
Hard upon a rocky strand. 

And my treasures all are sunken 
Deeply in the ocean sand. 

Now 'tis vain for me to stay 
Watrhing here beside the bay, 

Foi the wiuds will never, never, 
Bring my ventnre bock to me, 
From beyond the raging sea. 
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FIRST LOVE. 


BT ANNI1 ARNOLD. 

Many years ago, there lived in the little village j making with her the tour of Europe, declaring 
of Auburndale, two young lovers, very young, j pompously, that no woman’s education could be 
for the lady was in her ninth year, the gentle- \ considered complete until she had seen all that 
man in his twelfth; still, in spite of his tender \ is to be seen in Europe. 

years, he was a most gallant and devoted squire, \ As soon as Harold heard this news, he obtained 
while she was the tenderest and most confiding | his uncle's consent to his marriage, flew to Annie, 
of damsels. The course of their true love had ^ and soon won her confession of love and accept- 
run very smooth, for their mothers’ old school- \ ance of his hand, then, confident of success, the 
mates had laughingly betrothed them when little | two repaired to Mr. Ashley’s study to ask his 
Annie was but three months old. J permission to their union. He received them 

Harold was an orphan, but his uncle, Dr. \ ooldly; Harold poured forth his protestations of 
Benton, had adopted him, at his mother’s death, | love for Annie, spoke of the length of their ao- 
and fully filled the place of the father, whom the > quaintance and courtship, and finally asked him 
boy had never seen. The doctor was an old * for his daughter’s hand. 

man, and regarded'his frank, generous nephew j “Mr. Benton,” said Mr. Ashley, coldly, “what 
as the apple of his eye. He was' not wealthy, i fortune have you to offer to my daughter?” 
but his practice was large in the village, and he < “I have my fortune to make, Mr. Ashley, it 
was able to give Harold a fine education, and $ is true,” said the young man, “but I am young, 
looked forward to the time when his nephew ^ just of age; my uncle will share his practice 
could take his place as physician of the good \ with me, and I have every prospect of doing well, 
folks at Auburndale. > I am known in the village, and have many warm 

Annie Ashley was the only child of a lawyer, \ friends, who will, for my uncle’s sake, trust his 
the only one in the village, who, his practice s nephew to prescribe for their aches and pains.” 
being very small, speculated freely, sometimes < “This sounds very plausible,” was the reply; 
losing, sometimes gaining. Annie was his pet, 't “but you must pardon my plain speaking, my 
and he loved her fully as well as Dr. Benton \ daughter is now an heiress, and must wed higher 
loved Harold. His schemes for her education $ than a country physician. It is strange matri- 
were in the eyes of the villagers wonderful, for \ mony did not occur to you before my fortunes 
he proposed sending her to a city boarding- 5 improved.” 
school when she was old enough. j “Sir!” cried Harold. 

Accordingly, Annie, at fifteen, was sent to? “There! do not fly into a passion. I know 
Philadelphia. Harold, to his great joy, was j all you would say of disinterested love, and all 
sent, at the same time, to complete his medical > such trash. My daughter, sir, declines your 
education at the college there. Here the friends i offer.” 

met often. They took music and singing lessons < “Father,” said Annie, in a low tone, “I love 
of the same master, visited opera concerts and > Harold.” 

dancing-school together, were always invited to \ “Fudge! you will outgrow it. You fancy you 
the same parties, and fell in love with each other J love him because you never had Another lover, 
anew every day. While affairs were progessing ? Wait girl, till you see those who will flock around 
in this most satisfactory manner, the holidays j the heiress, then you may choose a husband 
called the lovers home for a visit-. Harold had ! worthy of you. Good evening, Mr. Benton,” and 
passed through his college course and graduated \ he turned from him to leave the room. “Re- 
with honors, while Annie was the show scholar^ member, Annie,” he said, as he left the room, 

of Mrs.-school. But they found trouble in ^ “I positively forbid any correspondence to keep 

store for them at home. One of Mr. Ashley’s \ you reminded of this nonsense.” 
speculations had succeeded beyond his utmost ^ Poor Annie sat in a state of despair too great 
expectations, and he found himself suddenly a \ fer words, and Harold, choking with indignation, 
man of large wealth. As soon as his daughter • surprise and dismay, was in nc state to comfort 
returned home, he announced his intention of $ her. 
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FIRST LOVE. 


While they are alone together, before they part > Tired with his travels, he threw himself down 
for years, let me describe the lovers. Annie is { upon his bed as soon as he reached the hotel 
of medium height, with a graceful, slight figure, $ and slept soundly. When he awoke, it was 
well rounded, but slender, with pretty little feet, > almost dark. He sprang up, and was about to 
and small, delicate hands; her complexion is i; begin to dress for the evening, whe® a voice in 
clear, pale, but sometimes, when excited, her $ the room adjoining his attracted him. It 
cheeks vie with the roses for brilliancy. Her $ sounded very familiar. It was singing. Harold 
features are delicate, her hair of a rich glossy $ stood spell-bound. The voice was so like Annie's, 
chesnut and curling, .she wears it gathered up $ and the song was one they had learned during 
in a knot behind, suffering the curls to fall those three happy years in Philadelphia. Soon 
around her face; her eyes are large and of a t this song ended, and then the clear, rich notes 
dark hazel color. Now, as she sits upon a large \ were heard again. This time it was the soprano 
arm-chair in her father's study, her face is $ part of one of their old duetts. Fired by some 
deadly pale, her eyes dilated, looking with de- ^ impulse, Harold waited until the tenor was 
spairing eagerness at Harold, and her hands ;> wanted, and then began to sing too. To his do- 
clasped, and lying in her lap. Harold is tall $ light the song was continued, and finished by 
and finely formed, his features good, his hair $ his mysterious partner and himself. Of course 
very dark and curling, his eyes black as night. $ the next thing was to convince himself that it 
His face now working with passion at the un- $ was her. As he knocked at the door of the next 
generous taunts of Mr. Ashley, his large eyes \ room, a tall, handsome man passing him, opened 
flashing, and his figure drawn to his full height, {it and went in, waiting, holding it open for him 
make him a picture of generous indignation. $ also to pass. He gave one glance and then 
Suddenly his eyes fell upon Annie. With a low, ^ abruptly turned back and went into his own 
bitter cry, he sank down before her, his head on room, caught up his carpet-bag, and in another 
the arm of her chair, his fury gone, and only his $ hour was on board the steamer starting for 


grief remaining. 


> Liverpool. What had he seen? Annie, his 


“Harold,” she murmured, in a low, choking n Annie, seated beside a cradle, in which lay a 
voice. \ sleeping child, whom she was rocking and keep- 

“Oh, Annie! I cannot give you up!” he cried, | ing asleep by singing. The conclusion in his 
standing up again, and catching her in his arms. ^ mind was, that she was married, this was her 
*<-My love, my love, how can we bear to part?” ^ child, and the gentleman so politely waiting for 
It was a bitter parting. Harold left the house \ him to pass, her husband. So much for appear- 
an hour after, and went with rapid strides to his ) ances. 

home, and was not seen in the village for seve- | It is time that my reader should know how 
ral days. Annie left Auburndale the next morn- * Annie came to be in the hotel under such cir- 
/ ing. | cumstances. Mr. Ashley died abroad, about two 

Two yenrs passed away. Harold was alone in j years and a half after he parted Annie from 
the world. Dr. Benton, dying of disease of the * Harold. Led on by one or two fortunato specu- 
heart soon after the young mnn’s great grief, left ^ lations, he had periled his whole fortune on 
him the moderate fortune he had laid by, and > some fine-sounding scheme, and beggared him- 
his practice among the good folks of Auburndale. > self. Humiliated, despairing, he had taken his 
The little village had in these two years grown \ own life, leaving Annie in a strange country 
utterly distasteful to the young doctor; he missed { alone. Mrs. Evans, a lady whom Annie had met 
Annie at every turn, and at home his uncle’s \ abroad, pitying her forlorn condition, had taken 
place was a sad vacancy. At length, having \ her under her protection to bring her home, and 
sufficient means to warrant the leisure, he started $ it was while they were in New York that Annie, 
to make the tour of the United States provi- \ being left alone for a few hours with little Master 
ous to starting for Europe. He had heard < Evans, had sung to beguile the time and attracted 
nothing from Annie since she left Auburndale, ^ Harold’s attention. Mr. Evans, her kind friend's 
but his old love was strong and constant, as the s husband, was the husband Harold had so rashly 
young ladies of the village had discovered to $ supposed to be hers. Had her impulsive lover 
their chagrin, for the handsome young doctor was $ waited but a moment, ho would have seen her 
the object of many a sighing, secret love. s spring to meet him, and fall senseless to the floor. 

Another year passed away. One afternoon, ' Two more years have flown by when we again 
after traveling for several days, Harold arrived 5 meet Harold. He was seated in the parlor of a 
in New York, intending to take passage in a s hotel in Baltimore, when he heard a noise in the 
steamer sailing the next morning for Liverpool. * entry, and then a loud cry for a doctor. Step- 
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ping oat, lie found a crowd in the entry, and saw t were more serious; a high fever and delirium 
two men carrying a lady up the stairs. < succeeded the long fit of insensibility, and Harold 

“What’s the matter? I am a doctor!” he cried. ij heard more than once the loved voice calling him 
“Och! go up to the purty, darling then,” said ^ to come back, and crying, “Harold, Harold, to 
a man near him. “Shure she’s hurt, and so is ^ leave me so after so long a separation!' 1 
the master. It’s Mrs. Evans’ companion sure, > Mrs. Evans told him all Annie’s troubles, and 
and they’ve all been throwed out of the car- < he blessed her again and again as he found how 
riage.” \ true and kind a friend she had been to tho 

Long before this sentence was finished, Harold ^ orphan. He was standing one day by Annie’s 
was in the room where the sufferers had been ^ bedside watching her. She was asleep, and he 
carried. The first object that met his eye was $ knew that if she woke now conscious of things 
the man whom he supposed to be Annie’s hus- \ around her, he^might hope for her recovery. As 
band, lying senseless on the sofa, while on the s lie stood there, almost counting her deep, regu- 
bed near lay another figure, the lady he had $ lar breathing, she slowly opened her large, dark 
seen on the stairs, but the drooping curtains of ^ eyes, and fixed them upon his face, 
the bed now hid her face. $ “Harojd,” she whispered, “you have come at 

“Oh, sir!” said a lady, springing to meet him, \ last.” 

“are you a doctor? Oh! tell me, is my husband \ He bent over her. 

dead?” s “My dasling,” he said, gently, “I have come. 

Her husband! Was Ahhie dead, and this her \ never to leave you again. Try to sleep again 
successor? This was Harold's first idea. Pro- j now, I will stay beside you.” 
feaBional services, however, were imperatively > She tried to draw him down to her, and as his 
demanded, and he soon restored Mr. Evans to \ lips touched hers, she closed her eyes again, 
consciousness. His injuries were not serious, $ while an expression of perfect peace passed over 
and he was soon sitting up on the sofa. In the > her pale face. 

meantime, her worst apprehensions relieved, < Why need we prolong the story? Reader, if 
Mrs. Evans was caring for the mysterious lady $ you doubt the constancy of “First Love,” go 
on the bed, and now called upon Harold. The \ through Auburndale and inquire for the doctor, 
first glance was enough to call up all his skill, ^ The prettiest house in the village will be pointed 
for ho recognized Annie. Mrs. Evans was ring- \ out to you, and when you enter you will be cor¬ 
ing her hands and weeping, as all her efforts to $ dially welcomed by Harold and Annio Benton, 
restore consciousness failed. Here the injuries * the happiest couple there. 


THE SHIPS AT SEA. 

BT HELEN H. EARLE. 


A smurr-HAiXKD child In a cottage door s 

Sat, with sad eyes fixed on the oaken floor; 1 

A shadow hod passed o’er her childish joy, < 

Tor lot in her hand was a broken toy, \ 

And this the toy she loved most of all— ' 

Bhe had broken the arm of her cherished doll, % 

All efforts to mend it had been in vain, ^ 

And the tears from her bine eyes foil like rain. > 

Nor could dear mamma give the doll relief s 

But she said to allay her childish grief; s 

As she kissed her month and her dimpled chin, £ 

"Don’t ory, my love; when our ship comes in s 

I will get a new dolly more bright and fair, | 

It shall have blue eyes and long, flaxen hair: ^ 

Oh! only think how happy we’ll be, $ 

Whenever that ship comes over the sea.” 

Then the child went baok to the cottage door, 

Her bright eyes fixed on the shadowed floor. 

And oh! it was fair—that shade of thought 
Ob fhe brow where a shade of oare was not; 

Again she ran to her mother's side* 

Her sweet blue eyes with the gladness ri d s 


The childish grief; though so deep, forgot 
As she told of numberless joys her thought 
Had pictured for her; which would surely be 
Whenever "that ship” came over the sea. 

To her little heart, the best Joy of all, 

Would be to replace the darling doll; 

Her voice rang out, ohl how merrily! 

And she clapped her hands in her joyous gle*; 

While the light of joy in her sweet blue eyes 
Grew bright as the visions would aAse; 

At length she turned her face to me, 

And said, “ Have you any ship at seal” 

Child 1 you did not know the throb of pain 
Those light words sent through my heart and brain; 
Ab! yea; there are ships on the Future’s sea 
That are more than the world beside to me, 

And when the elements rage in strife, 

And storms sweep over the sky of life, 

I watch for them from the Present’s shore, 

As with tearful eyes I have watched before, 

Dear Father above, I commit to Thee 
These precious ships on the raging sea. 
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OUR DICTIONARY OF NEEDLEWORK. 

No. V. — EMBROIDERY ON MUSLIN. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAYER. 


The stitches used in this are—two over-cast 
(satin stitch) or buttonhole stitch, sewing over, 
and various fancy stitches of whiefi we give dia¬ 
grams as well as descriptions. 

Brodeiue Anglajsk. —The simplest sort of 
work on muslin, suitable for children’s drawers, 
petticoats, &c. The design is formed entirely 
of holes cut out or formed by piercing them with 
a stilctto; previously to this they are traced, 
then sewed closely. To make it strong, a stout 
thread, such as Evans’s Boar’s Head, No. 10, or 
16, ought to be sewed in. 

Buttonhole, or over-cast stitch, is the ordinary 
stitch known by that name. It is sometimes 
graduated, to form leaves, flowers, or scallops. 
In this case, each stitch is taken rather longer, 
or shorter, than that preceding it. This, like 
satin-stitch, must be raised thus: 

To Raise Work. —After tracing the outlines 
accurately, take long stitches backward and for¬ 
ward, in the space to be afterward covered over, 
making it thickest in the middle, or widest part. 
Take care to keep this w'ithin the outlines. 

Satin Stitch. —A scries of stitches taken 
across any leaf or petal, closely and regularly. 

Guipure. —This term is applied now to em¬ 
broidery on muslin, held together by bars, and 
all the muslin ground cut away. 

Swiss Lace. —Muslin and lace worked to¬ 
gether so that the latter forms the ground and 
the former the pattern, all that which covers the 
ground being cut away after the work is done. 

Fancy Stitches—Point d’- 
Eohelle. —A series of small 
holes, close together, forming 
the edge of a design in Swiss 
lace. Worked with a rather 
coarse needle, and fine thread, 




times hem-stitch is done when it is impossible to 
draw out threads, not being a straight line. In 
that case, with a coarse needle work the holes 
to resemble this. The edges must afterward be 
sewed over, to keep the holes clear. 

Mourning Hem-Stitch—For 
Handkerchiefs .—Leaving 
sufficient cambric for the hem, 
draw out nine threads, and 
leave three, alternately, for any 
depth you wish it to be. Take 
a thread longer than the side of the handker¬ 
chief, and having fastened it on at the right 
hand, pass your needle backward under the 
third and fourth threads from the edge, lifting 
up on the point the firBt and second. Thus the 
two first of every four threads come before the 
others. Each line must be done with a single 
needleful of thread, fastened off at the end. 
Then the bar of three between must be sewed 
over, on the wrong side, a single stitch being 
taken between every four threads. 

Fancy Stitches. —No. 1.— 
Draw three threads and leave 
three alternately, in both direc¬ 
tions, on the space to be orna¬ 
mented. Sew over the three 
threads, on the wrong side, for 
bars; and draw spots at intervals, as seen in the 
engraving. 

g - No. 2.—Draw four and leave 
four each way. Half cover one 
JjgjSl bar, and then take the thread 
ig across the space. Work the 
i. * iSMM an( j round the 

corner, and cross the thread 



two or three stitches being taken in every hole 
formed by the needle. The edge is then sewed 
over. 

Hem-Stitch. —Draw out four 
threads, and sew over three of 
those in the opposite direction, 
to form a bar, from one edge to 
the other. Sew down the next 
three. Continue thus. Some- 


wmM 

awJ 


already found in the space with another to form 
the cross. Cover the half of the bar to which 
you have taken the needle, and proceed to put 
the cross in another square. 

No. 3.—Draw out six threads, 
and leave twelve, in both direc¬ 
tions. Then work round every 
three of the twelve to form the 
whole into four bars. 
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FOR CHILD’S HANDKERCHIEF. 


VARIETIES IN EMBROIDERY. 


No. 4. — Prepare like last. 
Make the two outer three into 
bars, but darn the inner six, 
backward and forward from the 
centre, to make a single one. 
These can be varied by working 
spots in the squares. 

No. —Draw out three, and 
leave four both ways. Make 
the threads into bars, and carry 
tho middle diagonally across, 
to make the lines seen in the 
engraving. 

No. G.—In squares formed of 
Venetian bars, make a cross as 
for English lace spots, instead 
of which work a Venetian dot 
between every two threads. 
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No. 7.—A space filled with 
lace on which, instead of Eng¬ 
lish spots, four of Venetian 
dots united in the centre are 
worked. The worker’s inge¬ 
nuity may be exercised in pro¬ 
ducing other stitches from 


these. 

Tambour Work.- 


with a point like that of a crochet hook, screwed 
into an ivory handle. The small steel screw 
which secures the needle in its place is kept by 
the thumb in holding the instrument, as it then 
forms a sort of guide in twisting (he hook. The 
material to be tamboured must be stretched in a 
frame. The stitch exactly resembles the ordi¬ 
nary chain-stitch. A pattern may be worked 
entirely on one fabric. Thus veils are worked 
and muslin dresses. But generally one material 
is applique on another, as muslin on lace. Hold 
the thread under the work with the thumb and 
first finger of the left hand, close under the'place 
where the pattern begins. Insert the hook with 
the right, and draw up a loop of the thread. 
Holding the loop on the hook, again insert it, 
a little in advance, and draw up a fresh loop 
through the one already formed. Continuo thus 
until the work is done. Outlines are always the 
first parts to be done; and this section of any 
flower or leaf, being completed, fill it up or 
finish it before proceeding. Where the whole 
design has to be outlined or edged with a par¬ 
ticular material, however, as with gold thread, 
this must be done last. To fasten off, draw the 
thread on the wrong side, and work with a com¬ 
mon needle. 


-The instrument is a needle ; 


VARIETIES IN EMBROIDERY. 
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Wc give this as a new and beautiful pattern ' the centre. When the material on which em- 
for a Baby’s Cap. The pattern is worked in | broidery is exeouted is cambric, more than usual 
satin-stitch and holes, on cambric. The long s care is necessary to render the work especially 
piece, of which we give an illustration in the ij neat, and to prevent the cambric from being 
front of the number, goes over the top of the ji frayed. Very fine cotton, and a small needle, 
head, and the other portion, with a correspond- $ are most desirable for tlais purpose, and instead 
ing one, forms the two sides. In making this J of piercing the holes only with a stiletto, a very 
cap up it is requisite that the long part should s small incision should be made; this prevents the 
be slightly gathered for about three inches in > work from being drawn up. 


TO CROCHET A TALMA. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 

This is a pattern which we have designed \ Materials. —Four ox. of white split xephyr, 

expressly for the readers of “Peterson.” \ four oz. of colored split zephyr. 

864 
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Make a eh of eighty-two stitches with the 
white wool. 

1st row.—Work in sc. 

2nd row.—Work in 8 ch, 2 dc in first loop, 3 
ch, miss 8 loops of the first row, make 3 dc in 
next 8 loops, 8 ch, miss 8,loops as before, 3 dc 
in next 8 loops. Repeat this 8 ch and 3 dc to 
the end of the row. 

8rd row.—8 ch, 2 dc, 8 ch, 4 dc into the 3 do 
stitches of 2d row, 3 ch, 4 dc as before. Con¬ 
tinue to the end of 3rd row. 

4th row.—3 ch* 2 dc, 8 ch, 6 dc into the 4 dc 
stitches of 3rd row, 3 ch, 5 dc as before. Re¬ 
peat to the end of the row. 

Work thirty-seven rows in this manner, widen¬ 
ing each row as above described, observing to put 
the additional stitches in each row in the same 
place. 

Fob thx Border.— Use the colored wool. Work 
in shell stitch, which is done by making 6 dc in 
groups, with 1 long ch between each group, 

Vol. XXXIII.—23 


< placing the groups in every 3rd stitch of the 
[37th row. Do from 6 to 16 rows, 
f Hood.— To be done in shell stitch. Make a 
$ ch of 25 stitches with the white wool, 
j 1st row.—Sc. 

i 2nd row.—3 ch, 4 dc in groups, placing each 
\ group in every 3rd loop of 1st row. Do fourteen 
5 rows. 

N 

J Make a second square like this. Connect tbs 
$ two squares with a ch of 20 stitches. 

^ 15th row.—Shell stitch as before. Do 24 rows, 

^ dropping one group of stitches at both ends of 
$ every row. This will bring it to a point 
\ Border or Hood. —Use the colored wool. 
^ Take up the stitches at equal distances. Do 7 
> rows in shell stitch. Turn the border up on the 
$ hood, and draw to fit, with cord and tassels, 
s This completes the hood. Join the hood to the 
$ talma, crocheting them together with 1 row of 
s shell stitch. Cord and tassel fitted to the neck, 
i complete the Talma. 
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HOUR-GLASS CANDLE-STAND. 

BT HRS. JANE WEAVER. 



We give, among other tilings, a pattern for an | Btera having & groove cut in its exact oentre. 
IIour-Glass Candle-Stand for the toilet-table, \ These rounds are about six inches across, and 
Most ladies have experienced the inconvenience \ the stem about eight inches in height. Any 
arising from the candles on their toilet-table \ common turner can supply this article at very 
throwing their light upward rathor than down- s trifling expense. 

ward on their glass. These candle-stands have s The design which we have supplied for the top 
been invented to obviate this defect of arrange- i; of this stand is in woolwork. Having counted 
menL One of these articles being placed on ' the stitches, a canvas must be chosen, which, 
each side of the mirror, the candle-sticks are to ^ taking in the pattern, will also fit the round of 
be mounted upon them, at once raising the light j wood. Being a trifle smaller when worked, will 
to the required height, and furnishing tasteful \ not be an objection, as a few rounds of plain 
ornaments for the table. 

The foundation for this stand is made of two 
flat rounds of wood, oonnected together by a 
886 


^ stitches will easily enlarge it sufficiently. The 
j outline is to be worked in black, the parts within 
< the two block lines being a golden yellow. The 
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White. 

Yellow. 

Red. 

Blue. 

Chocolate. 

Black. 

six compartments within the scrolls are alter¬ 
nately rich crimson and bright French blue. 
The intertwining bow in the centre has a black 
outline filled in with white. The ground be¬ 
tween the scrolls and the outer border is deep 
chocolate. The scollops, which form the border 
hare a black outline, and are alternately of the 
crimson and the blue. The space beyond these, 
and yet within the outer black line, is of the 
golden yellow. The white in the centre and all 


the yellow are greatly improved by being crossed 
with floss silk. 

This round of Berlin woolwork being com¬ 
pleted must be mounted on the top of the wooden 
frame. An inverted bag of silk must then be 
well fastened down all round, turned over, which 
leaves the rough edges in the inside, fastened 
round the centre in the groove of the stem of 
wood in regular flutings, and then secured all 
round the bottom, which thus becomes the stand 
of the frame. In this way an exact resemblance 
of the Hour-Glass is obtained. 

' The finishing decoration is done by carrying 
round the top a fringe formed with a beading 
of two rows of 0. P. bends thread in and out, 
having a loop of five beads, from which hangs a 
tassel formed of one large bead with pendant 
loops. The base has simply the two rows of 
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A FASHIONABLE BODY. 


beads to mdtch the beading of the top. The ^ harmony with the work, their arrangement is a 
fastening down in the centre of the stem is \ matter of taste. 

covered by a twist of beads, having much richer i In the same way the color of the silk, which 
tassels at their ends. \ conceals the framo-work of the stand, may be 

The colors of the beads employed in this fringe s either blue, crimson, or gold color, according to 
are crystal white, French blue, and gold color. £ the choice or convenience of the lady-worker. 

So long as these colors are employed, being in ' 



BRAD FRINGE FOR HOUR-0 LASS CA.2fDLE-STA.ND. 


A FASHIONABLE BODY. 

BY BUILT H. MAT. 



With this number we give a pattern fora very < The three patterns of the diagrams are as fol- 
fashionable body, of which see the front and Slows:— 
back -views above, and the diagram on the next l No. 1. Half of the Front, 

page. The body is formed in points, one in the j No. 2. Half of the Back, 

front, one at the back, and one on each hip. We \ No. 3. Side-Body. 

have not out out the plaits in front, leaving that < These are to be enlarged, in the manner we 

to be arranged according to the size required for | have frequently described. Eaclr pattern has 
the wearer. 2 the number of inches marked on it. 
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THE CANARY BIRD. NO. III. 


B T W. KIDD. 

In conclusion we will briefly comment on some > imaginary cures for them. Red gravelly sand, 


of the little ailments of our winged friends. > 
“Prevention being better than cure,” we will ^ 
hope that by due care we shall seldom have J 
occasion to call in the aid of a doctor—our aver- s 
sion always, excepting only in txtremit. 

The diseases to which a canary is subject are s 
but few; and they are, any of them, easily got n 
rid of. The husk is a “.dry cough,” caught \ 
from an undue exposure to cold and damp. ? 
Sometimes it is brought on by giving your birds \ 
hemp-seed; the husk or shell of which, adhering i 
to the lining of their throat, causes inflamma- $ 
tion. Never, therefore, give your canaries any ' 
liemp-seed without first bruising it. Half a \ 
dozen seeds per week, observe, are more than ^ 
sufficient under any circumstances. To cure $ 
the husk, feed your birds on yolk of egg, boiled ^ 
hard, and diluted with a few drops of cold water. $ 
Mix with it a small quantity of sponge-cake, £ 
rubbed fine Instead of spring water to drink, ^ 
give them, for a couple of days, boiled linseed- $ 
tea, flavored with liquorice-root; or (for one day \ 
only) new milk boiled. By keeping your birds \ 
warm, and covering them over to prevent excite- \ 
ment, they will soon rally. 5 

Canaries in this country are seldom long to- ^ 
gether free from colds. These might readily be * 
prevented, by discarding those circular open i 
cages against which we have already so loudly v 
protested. $ 

Hung out of doors in these cages, exposed $ 
to every draught and change of air, or nearly $ 
broiled by the sun—choice pets die by the hun- > 
dred, or are ruined for life. Asthma soon does t; 
its work; and brings with it a troop of undefin- > 
able evils, all of which are incurable. Hinc ill« <t 
lachrymx! \ 

A vast number of nominal ailments are re- $ 
corded in bird-books, which we consider it need- $ 
less to allude to. They all result from one grand 5 
cause—neglect. Extreme cleanliness—a whole \ 
volume might be profitably devoted to this point > 
alone—careful feeding, proper cages, and affec- $ 
tionate attention, are all the “mysteries” of $ 
bird-keeping. Illness is of very rare occurrence j 
with pets who are regularly attended to; and it 
is for this reason that we shall not puzzle our $ 
readers by a discussion of possible evils, and $ 
390 


well mixed with small pebbles, (to aid digestion,) 
bruised mortar from an old wall, chickweed, 
groundsel, (both quite ripe,) and boiled yolk of 
egg—these, and the daily use of a square bath 
(in summer) will keep your birds hearty and 
jolly. With care, they will live at least a dozen 
years; many kind mistresses have enjoyed the 
company of their pets from fifteen to twenty 
years. 

An equable temperature, we should observe, 
is always desirable. A sudden transition from 
heat to cold, and from cold to heat, is danger¬ 
ous. Good sense and a little reflection—rarities 
amongst us!—would determine all these matters. 
Birds and children had need be gifted with the 
longevity of a cat. “Nino lives” were barely 
sufficient to shield them from the dangers to 
which they are so thoughtlessly exposed by their 
protectors. We shudder, as we take our daily 
walks, to behold the cruelties practiced both on 
birds and children—all because people will not 
“think.” 

Let us now say a word or two about “moult¬ 
ing”—an effort of nature to regenerate our pets, 
and at the same time add to their beauty. We 
need not here go into the philosophy of this in¬ 
teresting subject. 

When a canary “moults”—which is generally 
in July or August, according A the heat of the 
weather—all you need to do is, to keep him 
quiet and free from draughts. Being a cheerful, 
lively bird, there is no need to have him covered 
up; but do not let him be unduly excited. Give 
him a very small quantity of raw beef, scraped 
and moistened with cold water, once a week; 
occasionally, a little yolk of hard-boiled egg; 
and now and then a piece of sponge-cake, and 
ripe chickweed in full flower. Nature will do 
the rest; and present your pet with a handsome 
new coat that will keep him spruce, and last him 
a full year. Mind and trim his claws when they 
are too long. Use sharp scissors always; a 
knife, never. In handling him, let him lie pas¬ 
sive as possible; so that your hand may not 
press unduly on any part of his little body. 
After the first operation, he will understand all 
about it, and cheerfully submit to be so “trim¬ 
med.” A lady’s hand is a bird’s delight, it being 
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so delicately soft. But it is “dangerous” to lie * ing forms. They lie in ambush. During the 
there too long. | day, they take refuge in the joints of your cages. 

There are some “little secrets” connected with £ At night they come and riot in the bodies of your 
the welfare of your birds, that we will record !: birds, whose blood supplies them with a perpe- 
here. One is—that they delight in, and are kept | tual feast. All cages are liable to these crca- 
in rude health, by seed called “bird-turnip.” £ tures, but those made of mahogany are the least 
This should be specially looked to, more par- ^ so. Brass cages are the worst of all—deal come 
ticularly during the breeding season; and there $ next. 

should be an abundant supply of it. i To destroy these vermin, we have ascertained 

Another great “little secret” is, the preven- ^ that nothing but camphine or naphtha can be 
tion of illness among your birds. Cut a thick $ depended upon. This must be freely applied to 
slice from a well-baked crumby loaf. Put this j| all the joints and crevices of the cage, with a 
b j for a fortnight, to get thoroughly stale. Then $ sash-tool. No candle or fire must be allowed 
soak a portion of it in cold water, afterward $ near the cage during the operation, so combusti- 
thoroughly squeezing it, to expel the superfluity ^ ble are the elements employed in this warfare, 
of moisture. Give a little of this to your birds. $ Where money is no object, we recommend in all 
If they be ailing, it will set them all right; if ^ cases the purchase of a new cage; the old one 
they be well, it will keep them so. This advice $ being immediately burnt. Where expense is a 
is worth a guinea. Now for a word or two about ? consideration, an extra cage must always be 
vermin, before alluded to. Birds are a doomed ^ kept to remove the birds into, whilst operating 
race; wherever they live in confinement, there $ for their benefit on their old infested habitation, 
lurk their deadliest enemies, to consume them s'One week, at least, must elapse before the smell 
homoeopathically. Hundreds—aye, thousands— $ and danger are removed. Your pets may then 
of our feathered friends die annually; and few \ be replaced. If you “love” your birds, you will 
of us guess the cause. These vermin are min- < after this caution examine carefully, from week 
utely small; nearly imperceptible to the eye, and ^ to week, whether any foes have dared to intrude, 
equally impalpable to the touch. A microscope, ^ Five minutes could hardly be better bestowed; 
however, reveals them, and all the “infernal $ for these “Thugs” are crafty as cruel, 
machinery” of their hideously-disgusting creep- \ 
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April number, some hints were given 
regarding bed-steads for cottages: we now give \ 
8 ome # in relation to bed-room furniture for the < 
sick. The illustration above is a bed for iilva- \ 
lids. It is of the simplest kind, intended for per- S 
sons suffering from complaints, or from wounds, \ 
which require frequent changes of position. It \ 
will £e seen that the posts are not finished, for \ 
the reason that they may be either tall or short, \ 
as is most convenient One half of the sacking $ 
is attached to a hinged frame, which can be £ 
raised or lowered to any angle, and kept in place l 
by a thin, flat iron bar, one on each side, which j 
slides up and down in a groove in the bedside, \ 
and is prevented from shifting by an iron pin 5 
made to fit the holes as shown in the drawing. \ 
Whether the bed-stead shall be heavy or light, * 
or fitted with easy-running castors, depends on $ 
circumstances: but as a rule, the lighter it can \ 
be made, and the easier it moves, the better. \ 
One can be made, in a few days, from this pat- $ 


to serve as a rack, are out in the curved rail 
which supports the whole, and the sloping 
stretcher rests in these notches, and being 
hinged, the slope of the back may be altered 
whenever required. The curved rail is also 
made to turn on a pin which runs through the 
front scroll into the frame, so that when the 
chair is out of use, it can be shut up into a 
space much smaller than would be commonly 
supposed. The stuffing of a chair of this sort 
ought to be soft, the better to relieve the weary 
back that will often rest against it. Horse-hair 
is better for the purpose than wool, as it has 
more spring, and is less liable to absorb impuri¬ 
ties. The two cheeks at the top are used as 
supports for the head, and the elbows below for 
the arms, and add much to the comfort of the 
patient. A loose cover should always be used 
with this chair, which by being frequently 
washed, may be kept clean and free from all 
infectious effluvia; an important consideration 


tern, by any cabinet-maker. 


* 

s 


in illness, 
cover. 


Dimity ts generally preferred for the 



i Sometimes it is found desirable to have a 
; small sofa in a bed-room, on which the sick 
$ person may recline during the day, or while 
s the bed is being made. Besides which there is 
* a large kind of ottoman, so contrived as to serve 
S also as a chair or bed-stead, calculated in cer- 
\ tain cases to be useful. But it should be re- 
jj membered that, generally speaking, the simplest 
\ forms of furniture will be found the most con- 
\ venient. Should the bed-stead be high, then 


We next give a bed-chair. Its use is, when 1 bed-steps will be required; these are made in 

placed in an ordinary bed, to support the sick < various ways, some being contrived to do duty 

person in a half-sitting, half-reclining posture, $ as a commode, or night convenience. An otto- 

a 8 may be most comfortable. A series of notches, > man box, about eighteen inches square, is ocoa- 
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sionally used instead of bed steps;- the lid of \ The easy-chair most commonly used for bed* 
this is stuffed to serve as a seat, and the inside \ rooms has a deep, hollow back, which curves 
may be fitted up to hold caps or bonnets. Where $ well round toward each side, so the patient, 
an article can be made to serve a double pur- J when sitting in it, may be thorougly protected 
poee, without interfering with its use, it is an \ from draughts. Other kinds can, however, be 


economy of space as well as of expense. 



$ used, if preferred; one of a simple construction 
l is shown here. The back is hinged where it 
< joins the seat, so as to alter its slope, like the 

I bed-chair described above. The elbows are two 
leather straps, with holes pierced at their outer 
ends, which fit over a small brass nob fixed in 
. the upright, and so hold the back in any posi- 
\ tion. The bottom is formed by a piece of sack- 
* ing, on which the lower cushion rests. It will 
\ thus be seen that this chair is of very simple 
j construction, and it has besides the convenience 
{ of folding into a small compass. 






EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. j 

War are Good Poets so Scarce? —In spite of the new ? 
rolumes of poetry which publishers and booksellers are con- \ 
tlnoally advertising, it is a common remark, with all readers \ 
of taste, that we no longer have first-rate poets. It is true $ 
that the admirers of Longfellow, Tennyson and Browning, l 
severally maintain that their idol is a great poet, but though < 
each and all of the writers have undoubted merit, they are 1 
not great in the sense in which ShakspeAre, 8 penser, or Mil- 5 
ton were. To eujoy poetr>of the highest order we must go \ 
back at least two centuries. Why is this? The problem is | 
worth solving. ? 

We think the explanation may be found in the essentially ^ 
analytical character of the modern American and British ^ 
mind. Curious as it may seem at first sight, no people, in ^ 
whom the analytical faculty predominates, has ever pro- ^ 
duccd first-rate poetry. French poetry is proverbially trash. $ 
The roaster-pieces of antiquity—Ilomer, iEschylus and So- ? 
phocles—were the work of the Greek mind before it had be- $ 
oome analytical. Dante's Divine Comedy was minted in an ' 
age, when Italy, as compared with the ages that followed, ^ 
cannot be called analytical. In our own language, thi truest v 
and most lasting poetry, whether epic or dramatic, was born 5; 
of times when the Anglo-Saxon intellect was, relatively to £ 
what it is now, decidedly nnanalytical. * 

Nor is it difficult to resolve the reason. It lies in the fact < 
that an essentially analytical mind is not creative, which a v 
synthetical one, on the contrary, is. Analysis is the faculty ^ 
for a critic, a metaphysician, or a man of mere science. It ' 
takes things to pieces. It does not put them together. The v 
analytical faculty cannot, so far forth, write poetry at ail. ^ 
Bnt a man, in whom Analysis predominates, may. by study- s 
ing the laws of poetry, build up, by Infinite labor, a sort of s 
make-believe poetry, such as is now so common; a poetry ^ 
without heart, or without living flesh or blood, a cold, un- $ 
emotional, merely intellectual poetry, which false critics 
may attempt to write up, but which will not outlive the ^ 
present generation. Even some poets of fine synthetical n 
minds, by an excessive cultivation of the analytical faculty, s 
weaken their poetical powers, become victims to pot theo- > 
ries, and grow more and more meretricious, as poets, the s 
longer they live. Browning is an example as to much that $ 
he has written. Tennyson’s “Maud,” as a whole, is another $ 
illustration. The German poets, take them all in all, are 
hopelessly given over to this error, for they first demonstrate ^ 
to you, metaphysically, what poetry ought to be, but what J 
It never was, and then set to work to manufacture it, as per 5 
•ample. < 

We do not mean, in speaking thus of the analytical \ 
faculty, to decry analysis altogether in a poet. Poets of the \ 
very first class have always had great analytical power; \ 
but like Shakspeare and Milton, they have kept it aubordi- ? 
nated to the synthetical. What may be excellent as stucco < 
for the outside is hardly fit for the foundations of an edifice, s 
It is only the synthetical or constructive faculty which can \ 
lay those huge Cyclopean blocks on which all real poetry— j 
all poetry that is to be immortal—-must be established. £ 
Train any man's mind till it becomes almost wholly analy- ^ 
ticol, and it will be found to be Incapable, not only of writing $ 
poetry, but even of relishing it. The law is full of eminent v 


special pleaders of this character, who have studied conttn- ^ 
gent remainders till they think Fearne more delightful thau £ 
Homer. Metaphysicians, proverbially, have no taste for i 
poetry. Whole classes of educated people, In these days, $ 
have become so accustomed to the unceasing exercise of the l 


analytical faculty that they have lost the perception of 
many kinds of beauty, and therefore the enjoyment of much 
true poetry. In fact, many persons, distorted by this species 
of immature culture, yet falsely believing themselves, in the 
pride of fancied knowledge, to be cultivated harmoniously 
have given in their adhesion to false schools of poetry; havo 
taken, like Titania, to fondling some poetical monstrosity; 
nay! attempt to cry down everybody who will not be as 
absurd as themselves. 

Hence it is that comparatively uneducated persons ars 
often better judges of poetry than those whose minds haws 
been developed unsymmetrically. Hence, also, the fact that 
first class poetry—like that of the Hebrew prophets, for ex¬ 
ample—is poetry to the mass as well as to the few. Children 
and ignorant persons will perceive or feel beauty of many 
Hinds as quickly as adults or the educated; and, in propo»> 
tion as the beauty is natural, and ^not factitious, they will 
often detect it quicker. Our educated classes, in general, 
have cultivated the analytical faculty so excessively, that 
they have, to a certain degree, lost the perception of real 
poetry; and our poets, partaking of the fault of their times, 
give us analytical effusions in metre, that are full of pretty 
conceits, but never make us feel. Analytic writers can 
never create—they can only adapt. They do not fuse, they 
only weld together. Their verses are but curious bits of 
mechanism; intellectual, automaton chess-players; not living; 
breathing, moving, impassioned organisms. 

What Mrs. Ei.ua Says.—A paragraph, from the pen of 
the veteran Mrs. Ellis, author of “The Women of England,* 
is going the rounds of the press, which is worthy of being 
preserved; and therefore we copy it here. “ My pretty littls 
dears,” she says, addressing a certain description of young 
ladies, “you are no more fit for matrimonj than a pullet to 
look after fourteen chickens. The truth is, my dear girl* 
you want, generaHy speaking, more liberty and less fashion¬ 
able restraint; more kitchen and less parlor; more leg and 
less sofa; more making puddings and less mock modesty; 
more breakfast and less bustle. I like the buxom, bright¬ 
eyed, rosy-cheeked, full-breasted, bouncing lass, who can darn 
stockings, make her own frocks, mend trousers, command a 
regiment of pots, and shoot a wild duck as well as the 
Duchess of Marlboro’ or the Queen of Spain; and be a lady 
within the drawing-room. But as for your pining, moping; 
screwed-up, wasp-waisted, pretty-faced, music-murdering, 
novel-devouring daughters of idleness, with consnmptioo- 
soled silk stockings, you won^ do for the future wives and 
mothers.” 

Our New Novelet. —We begin, this month, the publica¬ 
tion of a new, copy-right novelet, which our readers, we 
predict, will pronounce one of the best we ever published. 
It has been written expressly for “Peterson,” by Mr. Frank 
Lee Benedict, a writer not unknown to our pages, and whom 
the “Press,” the best literary newspaper in Philadelphia, 
pronounces “one of onr most brilliant magazinista.” As 
soon as Mrs. Sonthworth’s novelet is concluded, the original 
one, by the editor, announced in the Prospectus for 1858, 
will be commenced. We shall thus redeem onr promise of 
giving three copy-right novelets for this year. What othar 
Magazine does as much? 

Ohs or Maht. —The Platteville (Wls.) Examiner says*— 
“ Tfic Magazine for the ladies is Peterson's^ This Is but 
one out of a hundred or more similar notices received since 
last month. 
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AmerioakisixO tub Turkish Bath.—I t baa often been «d<l < 
that the hot bath, u administered in Oriental countries, J 
eonld be introduced, with great benefit as to health, into the ^ 
Middle and Southern states of this Union. It is certain that j 
the Turks, with their indolent habits, would be quite a sickly i; 
race, if it was not for the thorough cleansing of the skin, v 
and the consequent increased activity of tho epidermis, which . 
results from this bath. We now incline to think that the } 
Oriental bath might be used to advantage even in tho coldest s 


Bobin Rbdbebast at thb Cbucifixion. —There is a super- 
stition current in Brittany that when our Saviour was bear¬ 
ing his cross, a robin took one thorn from his crown which 
dyed his breast, and that since that time, the bird has been 
the friend and favorito of man. One of our contributors 
sends us the following poem on this beautiful legend: 

ROBIN REDBREAST. 

BT ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


parts of the United States. An English writer, as proofj i 
gives his experience of a Turkish bath, taken in England, > 
on one of the coldest nights of the past winter. He says:— s 
“On a fine and rather frosty night, just as the moon was s 
rising above the trees, robed in the bath drees, a loose, flow- s 
ing cape reaching to the knees, we were conducted by our ^ 
hoet from the vinery (with its sashes open) into the outer s 
bath apartment, where seated upon low stools, with the l 
thermometer at eighty-five degrees, we were soon in a most \ 
genial glow. Thus prepared, we entered the inner apart- ^ 
ment. Seating ourselves, a la Turk, on a low, wooden bench, } 
we waited in profound silence the moment when all our skin > 
imparities should ‘melt, thaw, and resolve themselves into a s 
dew.' Soon a copious shower of perspiration ran from every | 
pore. Our attendant commenced a brisk friction with hands $ 
and feet over the whole surface of the body, and produced a | 
result that we confess we were not prepared for. A ecus- < 
tomed to daily use of the ordinary warm and cold baths, and ij 
the constant use of ‘flesh-gloves,’ we fancied that we had $ 
left little to be removed; but, nnder the skillful hands of our X 
manipulator, we were soon divested of a rough coat of dead £ 
epidermis, that must have been a terrible obstacle to the $ 
delicate process of respiration, which nature intends to go ' 
on constantly over the whole surface of the body. Next we $ 
were rubbed from head to foot with soap, followed by a ^ 
delicate stream of warm water poured over us, which pro- \ 
duced a delightful glow of Invigoration such as we have i 
rarely experienced before. A sense of purity over the whole s 
body, and a deep calm as of settled peace, fell upon us with \ 
all the freshusss of a new birth. Next a bracing stream of $ 
cold water, and we stepped again into the first apartment. I 
When the body had been rubbed perfectly dry we were con- < 
ducted into the vinery, where, reclining on a conch, every $ 
nmacle in repose, we were exposed to a current of cold air, $ 
with the loins only girded. Yet, as we imbibed a flagrant \ 
cup of coffee, there was no feeling of chill; but one of perfect $ 
health and renewed energy vibrated through the body; s 
while through the mind, sympathizing as ever with her $ 
earthly dwelling, passed rapid visions of all that was plea- $ 


Up Mount Calvary’s height ascending, 
Toiled the man of sorrows on, 

Doomed to die for man's 
He, God’s sinless, only son. 

Round die haughty Jewish Rabbis 
Stood and mocked him as he passed^ 
Bitter taunt and fierce reviling 
At their suffering Saviour cast. 

On that brow guilt never clouded, 

Yet a crown of thorns be wore, 

While like ruby dew-drops gathered 
Round each point the crimson gore. 
And the mocking hosts surround ing 
Shouted, “Hail! all hail our King!” 

Till the scornful acclamations 
Made the echoing welkin ring. 

Fainting ’neath the cross, his burden. 
From his lips no accents flow, 

Save, “Forgive them, Heavenly Father, 
For they know not what they do." 

All unmoved, God’s choson people 
Heard the meek, forgiving word, 

And no throb of human pity 
In their stony bosoms stirred. 

Bat a wild bird, o’er them flying, 

Caught the plaintive, pleading tone^ 
And one thorn plucked from his forehead, 
So to shame man’s heart of stone. 

From its tiny beak descending, 

Touched the point its little breast, 

And upon the glossy plumage 
Its own crimson hue impressed. 

Still that sanguinary color 
Dyes the bosom of the bird; 

Still near homos of happy Christians 
Are its sweetest warblings heard. 


sant in the past or hopeful in the future; and we left the 
dwelling of our friend convinced that few of the blessings 
of modern civilization as auxiliaries to health, arc to be com¬ 
pared to this English version of the Turkish bath.” 

Why do not some of our wealthier citizens attach to tlieir 
residences bath-houses constructed on the Turkish plan? Let 
the experiment, at least, be tried. We are quite sure that 
those females, whom fortune places above the necessity of 
work, and who so generally iqjure their health by too seden¬ 
tary habits, would be greatly benefited by the Turkish 
both. The Oriental ladies, it should be remembered, spend 
hours, daily, at tho bath. 

In time, perhaps, there may be public baths of this descrip¬ 
tion, for if they could be managed properly, they would be 
a great convenience. 

A Bachelor’s Epigram. —Doubtless some disappointed 
bachelor perpetrated the following epigram. If we were a 
lady we would never forgive him. 

Men^yfng, make their wills—but wives 
Escape a work so sad! 

Why should they make what all their lives 


$ Honobablb Often to bb an Old Maid.—A writer in “The 
v Sibyl” very properly rebukes those who laugh at old maids. 
J; In most cases, when a woman does not marry, it is her own 
\ decision. She has met no one whom she could love, or she 
v has had orphaned sisters and brothers who require her care, 
v or there has been some other worthy, and often heroic 
s tive. The writer in “Tho Sibyl” says:—“Yes! that same 
s old maid you were just now making fun of, is as much abovo 


^ you, both morally and mentally, as the lark that springs on 
s eager wing to hail the morn, is above the loathsome bat who 
£ shuns the light of day, and chooses, rather, the dark, damp 
$ cellar and the unwholesome air of the dungeon, and there 


$ flutters its useless life away, without caring that there is 
< light and beauty beyond. Marry for a homel Marry 
£ to escape the ridicule of being called an old maid! How 
5 dare you, then, pervert the most sacred institution of the 
s Almighty, by becoming tho wife of a man for whom you 
$ can feel no emotions of love, or respect even, and who cares 
$ no more for you than he does for his horse, or his ox, or his 
$ dog, or any other article of property that ministers to his 
| comfort or his pleasures?” This, we grant, is strong lan- 
b gtiage. But is it a bit too strong? Is not every word of k 


The gentle dames have hadf 


true? § 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


“Ovsb ths Ritir.” —The following beautiful and pathetic 
poem ia worthy of being oonunitted to memory. Can you 
rand it without tears? 

Over the river they beckon to roe— 

Loved ones who’ve crossed to the further side; 

The gleam of their snowy robes I see, 

But their voices Are lost by the dashing tide. 

There’s one with ringlets of sunny gold, x 

And eyes, the reflection of Heaven’s own blue; 

He crossed in the twilight gray and cold, 

And the pale mist hid him from mortal view. 

We saw not the angels that met him there, 

The gate of the city we could not see; 

Over the river, over the river, 

My brother stands waiting to welcome me! 

Over the river the boatman pale 
Carried another, the household pet; 

Her brown curls waved in the geutle gale— 

Darling Minnie! I see her yet! 

She crossed on her bosom her dimpled hands, 

And fearlessly entered the phantom bark; 

We watched it glide from the silver sands, 

And all our sunshine grew strangely dark. 

We know she Is safe on the further side, 

Where all the ransomed and angels be; 

Over the river, the mystic river, 

My childhood's idol is waiting for me. 

For none return from those quiet shores 
Who cross with the boatman cold and pale; 

We hear the dip of the golden oars. 

And lo! they have passed from our yearning hearts; 

Thev cross the stream and are gone for aye; 

We may not sunder the veil apart 

That hides from our vision the gates of day. 

Wo only know that their barks no more 
May sail with us o'er life’s stormy Bea, 

Yet somewhere, I know on the unseen shore, 

They watch and beckon, and wait for me! 

And I sit and think when the sunset’s gold 
Is flushing river, and hill, and shore, 

I shall ono day stand by the water cold, 

And list for the sound of the boatman’s oar. 

I shall watch for a gleam of the flapping sail; 

I shall hear the boat as it gnins the strand; 

I shall pass from sight with tho boatman polo, 

To the better shore of the spirit land. 

I shall know tho loved who have gone before, 

And joyfully sweet will the meeting be, 

When over the river, the peaceful river, 

The Angel of Death shall carry me. 


To Loop up You* Dresses when Walking.—As tho soason 
for walking in the country is at hand, we give a hint as to 
the beet way of looping up the dress. Purchase some small 
brass rings and sew three on each seam in tho inside of tho 
drees, tho lowest one ten inches from the bottom, the other 
two at distances equally divided from the top. Fasten a 
small, tight cord Just through the lowest of the rings and 
pass it upward through the other two toward the top of the 
skirt. The half of these cords is then to be taken on one 
side, and the other half on the other, and brought through 
ths band of the dress. Being thus united together and 
fkstened to another of the rings on each side they are un¬ 
able to slip through, and when in use the two rings are 
easily drawn up and tied together In the front of the waist. 
Whether worn with a jacket or band, either of the two con- 
oeals the two rings, which are very small. Tills mode is so 
extremely easy, that it requires no other care beyond that 
of seeing that the length of the cord is properly adjustod. 

Real Estate and Purchasing Agexct.— Park Benjamin 
and Horace Winans have opened an office in the city of New 
York, for the purchase and sale of real estate, both In city 
and in country; lands, improved and unimproved, in all 
directions; and personal property of every description, such 
as books, fhrniturc, scientific apparatus, jewelry, carriages, 
musical instruments. Ac. Ac. Claims against parties residing 
Id New York aro also collected and adjusted. As Mr. Ben¬ 
jamin is a member of tho Bar, the whole ifasiuess connected 


$ with real estate can be transacted under his direction. His 
v literary knowledge renders him a peculiarly fitting person 
s to select libraries. Persons, residing in ths country, will 
$ find it to their advantage, we believe, to transact business 
$ with the firm. Address Benjamin and Winans, No. 41 Pine 
* Street, New York. 

$ 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, 
k The Fbrtunes of Nigel. By the author of u WaverUy.” 2 
\ vole. Boston: Ticbnor d* Fields. —This beautiful series, the 
\ “Household Edition of Scott’s Novels,” continues to hold 
j Its pre-eminence as a specimen of American book-making. 
We doubt if a superior edition, all things considered, will 
ever appear. The typography, especially. Is the admira¬ 
tion of all connoisseurs. Though hundreds of Actions are 
; now annually written, and though taste changes more or 
l less with each generation, the Warerley novels remain still 
\ the best’ In the language, aud are indispensable to every 
( family of culture. It gratifies us to find that an American 
\ publishing firm has the enterprise to print so elegant an 
‘ edition of these Actions, and that the American public sus- 
1 tains them In the undertaking as nobly as we bear they do. 
| The “Fortunes of Nigel,” with Its inimitable portraiture of 
k James the First, its deecription of Alsace, its pictures of 
^ ’prentice life, and its admirable delineations of character, 
\ has always been a great favorite with us. 

| Dear Experience. By the author of “ Doctor Antonio .” 1 
i vd., 12 mo. New York: Rudd dt Oarleton. Philada: T. B. 
\ Peterson dc Brothers. —We always read whatever Signor 
\ Ruffin i, the author of this work, writes; and read it with 
l pleaauro. His present work is not less meritorious, in its 
£ way, than cither “Lorenzo Benoni” or “Doctor Antonio.” 
|j An air of refinement and good taste; pure, idiomatic Eng- 
k lisli; a sharp and even brilliant style; and considerable 
k humor, are the characteristics of “Dear Experience.” The 
‘ volume is neatly bound in cloth. 

£ Andromeda , and other Lbems. By Charles Kingsley. 1 
j; vol. Boston: Ticknnr dk Fields. —Mr. Kiugsloy is best known 
J as tho author of “ Alton Locke;” but he is also a poet of a 
$ high order. Some of his ballads, “Tho Three Fishermen,* 
^ and “The Sands O’ Dee,” for example, are among the host In 
\ the language. The present volume will be eagerly sought 
^ after by every reader of taste. It is published ia the minia- 
J tnre stylo which lias lately become so popular, and which 
j is peculiarly adapted for a bangiug book-shelf in a lady’s 
^ boudoir. 

5 Hedges and Evergreens. A Complete Manual for the cultt- 
' ration, pruning and management of all plants suitable for 
k American Hedging. By J. A. Winder. 1 vol. New York: 
\ O. A. Moore. Philada: T. B. Peter son 4 Brothers. —This 
j volume gives some very good practical information, useful 
to cultivators and to farmers who inay wish to beautify their 
' grounds, at tho same time that they enclose their property. 
^ The author, who resides, we believe, at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
;! has had great experience on tho sutyect. 

\ Ibems. By Howard H. Caldwell. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: 
i W hit tr more, Niles dr O j .— There is some merit in these 
| poems, though they exhibit unmistakable evidence of com- 
\ ing from a young writer, who has yet much to learn. 
^ Judged by the evidence they afford of what the writer can 
l prolKildy do hereafter, and not by their own excellence, 
<• they are highly creditable to the author. 

\ Annual of Scientific Discovery for 1858. Edited by David 
\ A. Hills. A. M. 1 eoL, 12 mo. Boston: Gould 4 Lincoln.— 
v The ninth volume of a work, whicli has bec§mo indispen- 
v sable to nil who deni in facts as distinguished from mar* 
^ ideas. A j>ortrait of Professor H. D. Rogers adorns the 
' book. 
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aviaroe. A Tale of Norway. By J. A. Maitland. 1 voL, > every time the quartern to preceded by the conjunction—and, 
12 mo. PhUada: T. B. Peterson A Brothert .—We noticed, a j the object is indicated by the questioner, 
month or two ago, an advance copy of this new norel. It s In order to mislead the other players, one, or aereral quern 
has since become the general talk, in literary circles, in con- \ ttons may be asked, provided the single question, or the last 
sequence of a controversy, which arose between Mr. Putnam, > of several questions is preceded by the word—and, which 
of New York, Washington Irving’s publisher, and Peterson j always serves as a guide to the blind-man. The person 
A Brothers, the publishers of “Sartaroe,” ss to whether Mr. * guessed, must then take the place of the blind-man. 

Irving ever wrote a letter to the author praising the book. ^ if the interrogator has expressly selected—as his subject— 
T. B. Peterson A Brothers, when they issued the novel, s a person ignorant of the game, he will be detained in his 
printed such a letter, which Mr. Putnam denounced as a) position as blind-man a long while, and be subjected to a 
forgery. In a prompt card, T. B. Peterson k Brothers $ great many forfeits, for one must be demanded for each mis- 
proved that the letter had been given to them as genuine, \ take in guessing, and amid a number of objects it is difficult 
exhibiting the original in confirmation of their assertions. < to happen upon the right one. 

It subsequently turned out that they bad been imposed j* When the person blinded grows weary from repeated 
upon as to that letter, but that another 'letter, written by s failures, the Interrogator proposes to restore him to sight 
Mr. Irving, and which they had received also from Mr. s upon divers conditions—such as, he shall sing a song, de- 
Maitland, was genuine; and this letter praised “Fartaroe” $ claim, make a confession, kiss the-wall, Ac. Usually, the 
quite as much as the first. For a fortnight, cards in the J proposition will be gladly accepted, but sometimes ambition 
newspapers were exchanged, almost daily, between Mr. Put- * will induce the blind-man to persevere, which course serves 
nam and T.B. Peterson, in consequence of the former having $ d*** the game, as it is monotonous to see one person 

altered, to suit his own purposes, a statement which T. B. occupying the same position any length of time. It is best 
Peterson had signed and left with Mr. Putnam to publish. * that tha entlre company participate in the game by turn*. 
The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin speaks the unanimous q» nK liqn’b Court. —Each of the players, except the one 
opinion of literary circles, when it sums up the affair as fol- ^ who lead8 the and 8tylea himself the “Doctor” of tha 
lows;—“Mr. Putnam, in a spirit more meddlesome than com- . jjon, takes the name of some quadruped, as may please his 
mendable, first denounced the letter as a forgery and then ✓ ],|g fancy, and endeavors to imitate, as correctly as possible, 
when a statement of the matter for publication was agreed < it8 cry . Although the choice of names and imitation of 
upon by the different parties, altered It to suit his own par- \ voice are sufficiently easy, it may be well to draw out a little 
ticular views and purposes.” It does not appear, from first to j pj^ f OT the benefit of those interested. 


The cat, 

The lion, 

The panther, (his voice resem¬ 
bles a dog in anger,) 

The hyena, (his cry is similar 
to the lowing of a calf,) 

When the players have thus metamorphosed themselves, 


Imitation of One*. 
MOu, ou! ou! 

Bah, bah, ba! 

Bow! bow! bowl 
Miao, miao, miaol 
Grou, grou, ou, ou, hi! 

Bow, row, row! 

Ra, ou! ou, ra! ou, craze! 


last, that Mr. Irving ever authorized Mr. Putnam to take the s Barnes of Quadrupeds. 
matter up; for not a line from Mr. Irving has yet appeared In i qq, e 
relation to the controversy. The real letter, the authenticity > qqj 6 gheep, 
of which Mr. Putnam acknowledged in the presence of wit- s dog, 

nesses, Is now on exhibition at the store of T. B. Peterson A £ 

Brothers; and/ac simile copies of it have been lithographed, $ 

(one of which we have received) in order that persons fami- $ 
liar withyMr. Irving’s writing may identify it. j 

The Philadelphia Counterfeit Detector. April 1858. s 
PhUada: T. B. Peterson Bothers. —This, the best of the s 

Bank-Note Lists, continues, under the editorship of Drexel $ 

A Co., to contain all the latest information respecting coun- $ the Lion’s Doctor commences recounting the maladies, mis- 
terfeits, altered notes, Ac. Ac. s fortunes, Ac., incident to the king of beasts. He tells that 

^ he was caught in a net, and in breaking through it he 

- -- s flayed his neck; he also relates, that he was dangerously 

s wouuded in fighting with the Tiger, Panther, Rhinoceros 
PARLOR GAMES. s and Elephant. He may recall the touching anecdote of a 

Thx Drvnnwo Bluto-Maji’s Burr.—In order that this game s Lion whose paw was pierced by a large thorn, and being re¬ 
may be played with pleasure, and to advantage, it Is neccs- s lieved by a fugitive slave, (Androcles,) he spared him when 
sary that some of the members of the company should be £ in the amphitheatre and defended him against other attacks, 
acquainted with the secret; but the greater number should ^ He CAn amuse the circle by narrating q conjugal quarrel ba¬ 
be ignorant of it. The blind-man should bo selected from > tween a Lion and bis royal spouse, which ended by his ma- 
*mong those conversant with the game. After his eyes are $ jesty’s having his mane pulled and his nose streaked. We 
bandaged, he should be seated within a circle formed by the s would likewise suggest the history of a Lion of Florence 
remainder of the company. A player, equally conversant, s and Father Joseph Colombel. a religious—having escaped 
should then approach the blind-man, and address certain ^ from slavery, in the empire of Morocco, with some unfortu- 
questions to him. If the interrogator is a gentleman, he s nate companions, they met, in their flight near a fountain, 
designates a lady—and if the contrary, she designates a £ an enormous Lion, which appeared to guard it; a moment’s 
gentleman. ? consultation on this pressing danger, decided them upon 

The following may serve as a specimen of the questions ' kneeling with joined hands, and reciting their sorrows with 
that should be asked. They may be varied—ad infinitum: s touching voice. The fierce animal seemed moved by their 


“Do you remember Mr.-?” 

“Yes. very well!” 

“Do you recollect the color of his eyes?” 

“Yes, perfectly!’* 

“Do you know the color of his vest?’* 

“Yes!” 

“And can you.remember the cut of his coat?” 

“Yes, exacMy!” 

“By what urticle of his apparel am I now holding him?” 
“ By his coat.” 


humiliation, aud voluntarily withdrawing himself some dis- 


s tance, gave them liberty to drink. He may further speak 
s of a Lion, which seized by a pain in his jaw-bone, and not 
$ able to swallow was left to die, when a Frenchman had pity 
^ on him, bathed bis throat with water, and gave him a little 
s milk; the remedy efficient, the poor Lion was restored, and 
^ full of thankfulness, would take nothing but from the hand 
^ of his benefactor, whom he followed liko a dog. In narrating 
\ all these histories, the Dootor may speak of the visits payed 
£ to his majesty by his different subjects, and each time he 


The blind-man guesses rightly, because he knows that f names the animal selected by one of the players, be Is 
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ART RECREATIONS.-ORIGINAL RECEIPTS. 


obliged to rise and make the peculiar cry upon hts hands 
and feet. When the Doctor mentions the entire court they 
most all rise, each oue uttering his own cry. Forfeits must 
be given wheu the players do not ftilfll the conditions of the 
game, or when they do not acquit themselves with celerity. 

The Learned Pia.—The person whose privilege it is to 
enforce the penance of the learned pig, may reserve for him- 
solf the part of the master of that wonderful animal, or may 
select any other member of the company. The imperson¬ 
ator of the learned pig must walk upon all fours, and must 
obey the commands of his master, imitating the gait and 
grunt of the pig to the best of liis mimetic powers; while 
the master must introduce him to the assembly with all the 
Usual jargon and flourish of a showman. “This, ladies and 
gentlemen, is the celebrated learned pig, Toby, of which 
you've all read so much in the ncw«]>apurs. lie has refused 
handsome offers of vurious appointments, hut prefers to 
travel about in a caravan. He was made a Doctor of Civil 
Law on account of his geueral acquirements and knowledge 
of the world, and corresponds with all the learned societies 
uf Europe and America, lie can read the human heart like 
a playbill, and will tell the age of any lady more correctly 
than the lady herself. Now, Mr. Toby, please to point out 
which of these young ladies is most foud of flirting.” The 
learned pig has then to go round, carefully examining all 
the ladies in succession, grunting and sniffing at them witli 
Ids snout, and Anally squatting himself down before one of 
them. This proceeding is generally accompanied by roars 
of laughter at the expense of the lady who receives this un¬ 
enviable distinction. The master may, in the same manner, 
call upon the learned pig to point out the acute gontluman 
who left an evening party, taking away a new hat, and leav¬ 
ing an old oue, and so on; fixing as mauy playful charges 
on the company as may be found-entertainiug. 


nests, birds, butterflies, Ac. Price, fifty cents each, or eighty 
cents for the pair, nicely done up on a roller, and post-paid. 

Thirty Varieties or Small Mezzotints. —Suitable for 
trial, for Grecian and Antique painting. Price, thirteen 
cents each, or one dollar and twenty cents per dozen, post¬ 
paid. 

All engravings from any publisher sent free of postage, on 
receipt of price. The best copies Selected with care. Cir¬ 
culars of information, price of artists' goods, frames, tc n cent 
on application, enclosing one stamp for return postage. 
Other new engravings are to be soon published, of which 
notice will be given to oar customers. Address, 

J. K. TILTON. Publisher, 

No. 188 Essex Street, Salem, Maas. 

And dealer, wholesale and retail, in every description of 
Artiste’ goods. 




ART RECREATIONS. 

The Best Pictures Expressly tor Grecian and Antique 
Painting. —Published by J. E. Tilton, Salem, Moss. Direc¬ 
tions to our new style of antique painting on glass, Oriental 
painting, Qrecian painting, and Potichomanie, furnished, full 
and complete, on receipt of oue dollar, with directions for 
varnish, Ac. Purchasers of our goods to the amount of five 
dollars, will be entitled to directions free. Persons ordering 
directions for oue dollar, and after bnying the materials to the 
above amount, may deduct the one dollar paid for directions. 

Hiawatha’s Wooino. —From Longfellow’s late Iudian Lo- 
gend. Size of plate, fourteen by eighteen inches. Price, one 
dollar and fifty cents. With full directions for painting. 
Colors used and how to mix. Post-paid. 

The Farm Yard.—P ainted by J. Herring. An elegant 
engraving, new. Size of plate, thirteen by nineteen inches. 
Price, one dollar and fifty cents. With frill directions for 
painting. Post-paid. 

Les Orphelines. —A fine engraving from a celebrated 
French pAinter. Two flgnree, sisters. Size of plate, nine by 
eleven incites. Price, post-paid, with full directions for 
painting, one dollar. 

The Jewb-Harp Lesson.—A beautiful picture, new, painted 
by Brunet. Engraved by Grozelier. Companion to “The 
Little Bird.” Size of plate, eight and a half by ten and a 
half inches. Price, post-paid, with directions for painting, 
sixty cents. 

The Little Bird. —A beautiful picture, new, painted by 
Brunet Engraved by Grozelier. Companion to “ Jews-harp 
Lesson.” Size of plate, eight and a half by ten and a half 
Inches. Price, post-paid, with directions, sixty cents. 

Two Oopie8 toe Oriental Painting. —In imitation of laid 
India work. They are new and beautiful designs for tables 
and folios. One is a handsome wreath, with fountain, birds, 
Ae. The other is an elegant vase of flowers, with birds'- 


ORIGINAL RECEIPTS FOR WINES. 

Ginger Beer .—To three gallons of water take three pounds 
of sugar, one ounce and a quarter of cream of tartar, two 
and a quarter ounces of ginger, and three gills of sots. Mix 
the ingredients—-except the sots—in one gallon and a half 
of boiling water; then thin the sots, add it in, and 
stir the whole well together. Afler this pour in the 
remaining one gallon and a half of water. Let it stand 
twelve hours, then pour it into a keg, and in the course of 
twenty-four hours it will he ready for use. 

Grape Wine .—Gather your fruit when perfectly ripe, 
pluck off the stems, wash them well, and strain the juice. 
To every gallon add three pounds of sugar, and mix all well 
together. Having ready a well cleapsed cask, take a lew 
pine splinters, dipped in sulphur, set them on fire and hold 
them in the cask a few moments; pour in the juice while 
the smoke is still issuing from the opening; stop up the cask 
but slightly, and let the wine stand until Christmas. Yon 
must then rack it off. 

Nectar Cream.— One gallon of water, four pounds of while 
sugar, four ounces tartaric acid, four teaspoonsful of flour, 
and the whites of four eggs. Beat the ingredients well to¬ 
gether, boil the mixture three minutes, let it become cool, 
and then add one ounce of essence of lemon. When used ss 
a beverage, take oue part syrup, and two parts cold water, 
to which add a little sup. carb. of soda. 

White Ginger Beer .—To two gallons of boiling water, add 
one tablespoonful of cream of tartar, one pound and a half 
of loaf sugar, and one pint of yeast. Make this mixture in 
the morning, stir it every hour throughout the day, and in 
the evening bottle it. To every bottleful add from two to 
ten drops of essence of lemon. 

Blackberry Syrup .—(Excellent also for medical purpoaeoj 
To two quarts of juice take one pound of loaf sugar, half an 
ounce of nutmeg, half an ouuce of cinnamon—pulverized—a 
quarter of an ounce of cloves, half an ounce of allspice. Boll 
ail together for a short time, and when cold, add one pint 
of fourth proof brandy. 

Currant Wine .—The same mode of preparation as stated 
above. To one quart of juice take three pouutls of sugar, 
and three quarts of water. Let it stand three montlis betas* 
racking it off. 


ORIGINAL PICKLE RECEIPTS. 


< lb Make Green Pickles .—Put your pickles in a pot, and 
!; cover them with boiling salt and water; put a lid on the top 
s of the pot and let it stand until the following morning; then 
s pour off the water—boil it again, and cover the pickles "a* 
<; before. Do this until your pickles are a good green; then put 
$ them in plain cold vinegar, with some turmeric in it. At the 
* end of a fortnight the pickles will be ready for not. 
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9*ed Tomato Pickle .—Slice green tomatoes Into tolerably 
thick ]ftecee. To one pound of tomatoes take three quarters 
of a pound of sugar. Make a strong tea of ginger, (one or 
two largo tables poo nsful to one quart of water, and six 
pounds of tomatoes.) Scald the tomatoes well In the ginger 
Ml To each pound of tomatoes take one quart of strong 
vinegar, one ounce of cinnamon, and one ounce of cloves. 
Add together the vinegar, sugar, spices, Ac., and when they 
have come to a boil, put in the tomatoes, and let them < 
remain over the fire long enough to cook well. Then take 
tfiom out, and let the vinegar boil awhile longer. 

Enkred Fruit. —(Peaches, plums, damsons. Ac., may be 
aeod.)—To seven pounds of fruit take three pounds of sugar, 
one quart of viuegar, one ounce of cloves, and one ounce of 
efnnamon; boil them well together; then pour the mixture 
over your fruit, which must be ready in a jar; cover it up, 
nd set the jar away until the following day, when yon must 
scald the fruit and syrup together; let the whole boil for ton 
or fifteen minutes; then take out the fruit, and let the syrup 
continue to boil until it is sufficiently rich and thick. 

Yellow Pickle .—Cut your cabbage into whatever sized 
pieces you prefer. Scald it with boiling salt water, let it 
stand for three hours, then squeeze it dry, and put it in the 
son to bleach. Lay it in simple, woak viuegar. Prepare 
your vinegar for pickle. 


ORIGINAL RECEIPTS fOR SOUPS. 

Pea Soup .—Ilave ready two quarts of peas; shell them, 
and first boil the shells in what you deem a sufficient quantity 
of water for your soup; after they are boiled enough, strain 
oat the shells, and then put in the peas; add some salt, and 
boil them until they become soft. When ready to serve the 
soup, mix a piece of butter about the size of a large walnut 
with a teacupful of flour, and pour it into the broth; then, 
after it has boiled a few minutes, set it ofT the fire, and add 
an egg—previously well beaten—also, a teacupful of cream, 
«r morning's milk; stir the whole well together, with some 
Aed parsley and pepper—as much as is agreeable to you— 
as the quantity of such seasoning cannot always be deter¬ 
mined. 

Turtle Soup .—You must divide your turtle, place all the 
coarse meat in a pot and boil it by itself; then place all the 
nice bits and fat in another pot, adding to them pot-herbs, 
(sweet marjoram, Ac.) cut up finely. The coarser herbs 
must be added to the coarse meat. When the coaree meat is 
sufficiently cooked, take it off the fire and pick it carefully 
ant of the shell, and then put it into the pot with the fine 
meat; when you thicken It put a little wine into it. Put a 
piece of butter into a pan, and hold it over the fire until it 
froths; shake some flour into it, nntil it browns nicely, and 
put It into your pot. It must be stirred whilst it is being 
poured into the pot. 

Pepper Pot .—Boil seven pounds of tripe for four hours the 
day previous to using it; next day, cut it up into small 
pieces; boil the tripe and some veal, (a knuckle of veal.) 
making a broth of them; when the veal is cooked, take it out 
sf your pot and ent it up. Make some pastry balls, or very 
small dough dumplings, these require to be cooked for about 
half an hour, and some potatoes (sliced) most be added. 


MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

To Keep Butter .—A writer in tho Scientific American re¬ 
commends to the ladies a very simple arrangement for keep¬ 
ing butter nice and cool in the hottest weather. Procure a 
large, new flower-pot of sufficient size to cover ths butter 
plate, and also a saucer large enough for the flower-pot to 
rest la upside down; place a trivet or meat-stand (such as is 
seat to the oven whsn a Joint Is baked,) to the sauoer, and 


put on this trivet the plate of butter; now fill the saucer 
with water, and turn the flower-pot over the butter, so that 
its edge will be below the water. The hole in the flower-pot 
mnst be fitted with a cork; the butter will then be in what 
we call an air-tight chamber. Let the whole of the outside 
of the flower-pot be then thoroughly drenched with water, 
and place it in as cool a place as you can. If this be dono 
over night, the butter will be *• firm as a rock" at breakfast 
time; or if placed there iu the morning, the butter will be 
quite hard for use at tea hour. The reason of this is, that 
when water evaporates, it produces cold; the porous pot 
draws up the water, which in warm weather quickly evapo¬ 
rates from the sides and thus cools it, ami as no warm air 
can now get at the butter, it becomes firm and cold in tbs 
hottest day. 

Dried Cherries .—Take twelve pounds of the Mayduke or 
Kentish cherry; 6tone the same very carefully, so that they 
may be as little broken as possible; put them in a pan with 
pleuty of powdered sugar; (nine pounds;) let them simmer 
gently for about twenty minutes; then take each cherry out 
separately on to a sieve to dry; shake a little sugar over 
them, and turn them for three successive days. In which 
time, if the sun is powerful, they will have dried: when 
quite dry, put them into a tin box, with a layer of paper 
between each row. Then keep them in a moderately warm 
place for use. 

A Nice Way to Dress Stewed Beef .—Take a nice piece of 
the round of the beef, and, instead of washing it, take a 
clean cloth and wipe it nicely, and then rnb it well with salt 
and cayenne and black pepper; cut some fat l>acon, or fat 
pork into small, thick pieces, and lard, or stuff, thb beef well 
with it, and then tie the beef closely together with a piece 
of twine. Sprinkle a little floor over it, and put it to brown 
in a small portion of butter, and then odd as much water as 
will steam it nntil it is ready to serve up. A little ham 
juice added to the gravy will give it a rich flavor. 

To Prevent Moths .—There is no remedy so effectual for 
the prevention of moths as the seeds of the bitter apple. If 
these are placed between the blankets not in nse, among 
woollen clothes, or other articles which are liable to this 
great evil, they will never make their destructive approaches. 
It is imported from Turkey, resembles a poppy-head, is en¬ 
tirely filled with seeds, and can be purchased at any good 
chemist's. 

lb Mafce Alum and Shell Baskets .—Immerse a basket en¬ 
tirely In a strong solution of alum in water. Allow the 
water to evaporate ratlu r quickly, and crystals of alum will 
be deposited upon the basket. If the alum is to be colored, 
the coloring matter should be dissolved in the water, as well 
as the alum itself. To make shell baskets, the shells should 
be fixed with a strong cement. 

An Excellent Receipt for Making the Hair Curl .—Put two 
pounds of common soep, cut small, into three pints of spirits 
of wine, with eight ounces of potash, and melt the whole hy 
a slow fire, stirring it with a piece of wood. Add some 
essence of amber, vanilla, and neroli—about a quarter of an 
ounce—to render the fluid agreeable. 

Minced Sandwiches .—Cut in small, thin slices some dressed 
ham, tongue, game, or poultry, with a fow pickled gherkins 
and olives, the whole in equal portions; mix well together; 
batter the bread and spread some mustard over, place the 
cut meat over the butter, oover over with the other slice, ent 
•mall, and serve. 

A Good Hair-Wash .—Make in a covered vessel a good 
strong infnslon of rosemary, and to each quart of the Infu¬ 
sion add two ounces of borax, it may be applied with either 
a sponge or piece of flannel. It not only cleanses the head 
from dandriff, but it also strengthens the hair. 

Artificial Flowers, if not much tumbled or crushsd, may 
be restored to their proper shape, by applying gum water 
with a camel hair pencil to tha back of each leaf or petal. 
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Welsh Rabbit .—Dissolve milk, cheeee and butter together: ^ 
cook them until they are thoroughly incorporated, and then \ 
pour the mixture over buttered toast. Your own observe- j; 
tion must regulate the quantity of each article used in form- ^ 
ing this dish. s 


FASHIONS FOR MAY. 

Fio. x.—A Dress for the Country of Naxxeex. —The 
dkirt is plain, but the basque is so deep as to hare the effect 
of a double skirt. This basque is trimmed with fire rows 
of braid. The sleeves are in the Louis Quatorze style, with 
a very wide cuff. Straw hat, trimmed with field flowers and 
black velvet. 

Fio. ii.—Sleeve of white Tulle for Evexixo Wear.—I t 
is in the form of a large puffing with frill of the same, 
finished by two rows of blonde, above which is a trimming 
of very narrow pink velvet: above the frill the puffing is 
gathered lengthwise into small puffs which are divided by 
rows of velvet, plaited, oath row terminated by three small 
loops. 

Fio. hi.—New Style Dress for Walkjxq, very suitable 
for the country, Sea-Shore or Springs. 

Fio. iv.—F ichu of Tulle, to match the Sleeve.—R ound 
the neck of the Jichu is a plait of velvet edged with narrow 
blonde, the plait being continued down tho centre of long 
ouds in front. 

Fio. v.—Back of the Fichu Figure iv. 

Fio. vi.—Sleeve of Tulle, trimmed with wide lace cuffs. 

Qexeral Remarks. —Skirts with side-trimmings woven in 
the material are still in favor. Double skirts are also worn, 
and have side-trimmings of various styles, but the pyramid 
Is the most fashionable. Flounces will be as fashionable on 
all light materials as they were last season. Skirts are all 
made long and full. The side-trimmings of many silk dresses 
are in different colors from the rest of the dress. Thus the 
various shades of drab have side-trimmings of green or blue, 
while to grey silk, cherry, or various shades of pink or violet 
form a pleasing contrast. 

Bodies are still made high, the principal variation being 
in the Raphael body which is cut nearly high, but rather 
low and square across the bust. The basques cut up in long 
points, (as given in another part of the book,) will be most 
fashionable. The exceedingly deep basques are not so much 
worn except in morning or demi-toilet. 

Sleeves of all styles are worn. Some are as tight aa a 


gentleman's coat sleeve, with a little Jockey cap and caff. 
Sometimes they are open at short intervals on the badk pari 
of the arm, showing a white under-sleeve. These are worn 
with the Raphael body. Others have three or four polls 
confined by bands around the arm, and are finished at the 
hand by a fall of lace. Then again, the wide Venetian 
sleeve, falling off the arm, open on the under part np to the 
top, and worn over a full puffed sleeve, is very fashionable. 
Some ladies are patronizing the perfectly plain body, with 
very full bishop sleeves, the fullnsss set into a plain pieoa 
at the top, and into a rather deep cuff at the wrist; theea 
sleeves ore cut the same length in the front of the arm as at 
the back, and gathered up at the seam to the roquired length 
at the beud of the arm. 

Maxtillas bare not altered materially in shape. Shawls, 
and mantillas in the shawl style, are very much worn. 

Boxxets also retain very much of their winter’s shape. 
Some decided Marie Stuart faces have appeared, but they 
are by no means universal. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i.—Dress for a little Bot of about Four Teaks of 
Aoe. —The frock and trousers are both of blue poplin, trim¬ 
med with bands of pearl-colored poplin. Pearl-colored straw 
cap, trimmed with a garnet-colored velvet lace. 

Fio. ii.—Dress for a little Girl of Figured Chaul— 
Cap of white silk, trimmed with a flounce and a fall of deep 
lace. 

Gexeral Remarks. —In our present number we give a 
style of coat, much worn for an out-door wrap by little boy% 
It is like the old-fashioned sacque, and is sometimes worn 
with a belt. The Raphael bodies are very popular for littia 
girls. A very beautiful dress has Just been completed for a 
girl of about ten years of age. It consists of a silk of a 
beautiful violet tint. The skirt is ornamented with rid*- 
trimmings formed of rows of narrow velvet set on in a 
losenge pattern. The corsage of this dress is high, and has 
a long basque: it is trimmed with braces covered with rows 
of velvet in a lozenge design; and the same velvet trimming 
is placed at the edge of the basque. The sleeves are d emi . 
long, and in front of the arm they are slit open nearly to the 
top; they are set on in fluted plaits, aud from the shoulder 
a narrow fall or epaulette of silk descends over the nppar 
part of the sleeve. The sleeves and epaulettes are bordered 
with lozenges formed of rows of velvet. 


PUBLISHER 

How^t Is Afforded.—T he New Lisbon (Wis.) Republican $ 
says:—“It is somewhat surprising to us—after a careful ^ 
perusal of ‘ Peterson’s Magazine ’—to know how it can be ^ 
afforded at the price. The April number of this splendid s 
monthly is more than usually attractive, and if Peterson £ 
keeps on, he will excel all other publishers in the Union. < 
We advise every one to send for a copy.” We will tell our f 
brother editor how we afford it. We get cash from all our £ 
subscribers, and buy for cash: abd we believe w4 are the s 
only Magazine publisher that does tills. The result is that \ 
wo can afford to publish, for two dollars, a better Magazine $ 
than anybody else. ^ 

How to Remit. —In remitting, write legibly, at the top of > 
your letter, the names of your post-office, county and state, s 
Bills, current in the subscribes neighborhood, token at \ 
par; but Pennsylvania, New York or New England bills ^ 
preferred. If the sum is large, buy a draft, if possible, on % 
Philadelphia or New York, deducting the exchange. 


’S CORNER. ' 

Additions to Clubs. —When additions are made to clobc, 
no additional premium is given, until sufficient names are 
forwarded to make a new club. For three subscribers, at 
$1,66 each, we give a premium; for five at $1,50; or for eight 
at $1,25. Where four ore added at $1,25, to a club of eight, 
wo do not give a premium: there must be eight. 

“Peterson” axd “Harper.” —For $3.50 we will send a 
copy of “Peterson” and “Harper’s Magazine,” for one year. 
But where part of a remittance is intended for another pnb 
Usher, we do not toko the risk of that part. 

Postage on “Peterson.”—' This, when prepaid quarterly, 
at the offleo of delivery, is one and a half cents’a nnmbcr, 
per month, or four cento and a half for the three months: if 
not pre-paid it is double this. 

Premium. —When entitled to a premium, state, distinctly, 
what you prefer. Where no such statement is made we 
shall send “The Casket.” 
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NEW PATTERN POR WHAT-NOT. 
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THREE FISHERS WENT SAILING 
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NELL WILDER'S BERRY EXCURSION. 

BT KATE CARROLL. 

“Claytoh St. Claire! Clayton St. Claire! * “Then yon’ll reach an unheard-of age,” I 
It has been nothing but Clayton St. Claire ever \ cried, unable to control myself longer, “or I 
since you got that scented, high-flown, conde- \ shall die sooner than I intend to.” Here I left 
scending note of his, (the presumptuous jack-a- ? the breakfast-table, and half angry at my aunt's 
napes!) informing you that his imperial highness £ pertinacity, half ashamed of my conduct to her, 
would favor you with a visit some time within 
this month. Ugh! don't I hope he’ll be seized 
with a fit of the chronics before he sets out!” I 
eried, impatiently, and, let me add, disrespect¬ 
fully, at the close of a panegyric that my dear 
aunt Chloe had bestowed upon the absent youth > from wood to field, singing and picking, till, 
whose name I had so scoffingly used, and whom, $ suddenly, when crossing a meadow, I heard, a « 
dear reader, she wished me to marry! There, \ terrible roar, that set me quaking from top to 
the secret is out: and I may as well oonfess that > toe, and looking up I saw nn enormous bull 
I, Nell Wilder, was a confirmed coquette, and \ dashing toward me. Wild with fright, I ran 
had no idea of marrying anybody. < on, scarcely seeing where I was going till I 

“Nell Wilder,” replied my aunt, severely, s reached a bit of rising ground, and saw before 
“you grow ruder every day. You pain me, my j me a high wall, apparently the enclosure of the 
child; indeed you do.” \ private grounds of a mansion, that loomed out 

I was touched, for I saw she was hurt. I > from amid a grove of trees within. Without 
threw my arms about her neck, saying, ? stopping to think, I climbed the wall, availing 

“Forgive me, aunty. I didn't mean it. But \ myself of a sapling that grew against it, and 
when you bring up that detested name, I can't \ leaped down into the garden. Mercy! if I hadn't 
restrain myself. The very thought of being ‘bar- $ improvised a trail at the expense of two-thirds 
gained and sold,’ like a Circassian slave, makes \ of my dress. I took it in my hands in dismay 
my blood boil. Because Clayton St. Claire's $ and glanced at the mansion, 
rich, and you’re rich, and I'm your heiress $ “Won’t you walk in?” said a manly voice, 
if I marry to please you, I’m to be traded off, jj close beside me. 

forsooth! without any choice of my own.” 5 “Yes! do come in. I hope the wicked animal 
“My dear!” It was all my aunt said. But * hasn't hurt you,” said a female voice, 
there were volumes in its tone of reproof. $ I looked around, blushing with mortification. 

I pouted, and twirled my breakfast spoon. I A gentleman, apparently only three or four 
Directly my aunt resumed, \ years older than myself, and strikingly hand- 

“Let ns talk rationally, child,” she said. $ some, accompanied by a young lady about my 
“There is no such thing as buying and selling \ own age, was standing close by. I saw imme- 
in matrimony, in this happy land; and you \ diately that they were brother and sister. My 
know it. Your outcry about Circassian slaves \ first impulse was to fly. My next to pull the 
is silly. Some time, you will doubtless think I whiskers of the gentleman, in revenge for a 
of matrimony. Mr. St. Claire is a worthy young l suppressed smile at my expense, which rippled 
man, and one whom I hope to live to see you \ over his face, though he did his best to look 

marry-” * grave. My last to accept the invitation, and 
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I put on my sun-bonnet, flew to the kitchen for 
a basket, and started off a-berrying, in order to 
be out of the way of aunt Chloe for the rest of 
the morning. 

I wandered on and on, from field to wood, and 
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brave it out, for when bad Kate Wilder ever < My buoyant feelings were gone. I began to 
“fled the field?” } realize that my aunt would never consent to my 

We entered a pleasant library, where, while ^ marrying any one else. I sat down without a 
the brother went out to order luncheon, the l word. 

sister assisted me to repair my torn dress. In | “Why, child!” said aunt Chloe, reprovingly, 
a little while, I was presentable again; and we £ “Not sullen?” 

passed into the dining-room. Somehow we all ^ “I wish Clayton St Claire was in Jericho,” I 

got acquainted immediately. The sister was as ^ said, ready to cry. 

full of fun and gayety as myself. The brother ^ Aunt Chloe drew herself up sternly. 

had rare powers of conversation; had travelled; \ “Nelly Wilder,” she said, “once for all, it is 

had read almost everything: in short, was the \ my will that you treat him well. My property 

most fascinating man I had ever met. The 5 will go to his wife, and to her alone, whoever 

hours passed without my knowing it. At last, $ she may be.” 

I happened to hear the clock strike, and started $ “No matter. I and my husband can work 
up in dismay. My new acquaintances begged J together,” I replied, forgetting myself, 
me to stay, saying they would send word where \ “Your husband! Who may that individual 
I was; but I was now somewhat ashamed of $be?” said my aunt, rising, and approaching me, 
having shown such pleasure in the brother’s «: while she scrutinized me keenly, 
society; and so I wa9 peremptory to go. Finally, s “Arthur Berry,” and a rich glow suffused my 
they consented to let me depart, but insisted on $ cheek, and thrilled through my veins as I uttered 
accompanying me part of the way. ^ the name. “Not my husband yet; but soon to 

Ah! what sweet dreams I had, that night. $ be.” And I returned her look proudly. 

How, the next morning, when aunt Chloe intro- $ “Where did you meet him? Who and what 
duced the name of Clayton St. Claire again, 15 is he?” demanded my aunt, growing at last ap- 
was more than ever willful, and told her I hated < prehensive. She was very proud, haughty, and 
the very sound of it. I could not rest at home. $ exclusive. 

I resolved not to be seen near the mansion of $ “I don’t know, I’m sure. Something out of 
my new friends, though Lucy, the sister, had $ the common run though, you may be sure,” I 
invited me, over and over again, to see them; $ said, with a touch of my old sauciness, 
but before long I found myself, basket in hand, 5 “Of course, or you wouldn’t have given your 

heart to him,” sneered my aunt, losing her tem¬ 
per also. 

“As you say, of course.” 

“You shall not marry him. I will never give 
my consent. You shall marry St. Claire, and 
a-berrying; and every day the brother met-me. \ nobody else!” My aunt was now very angry. 
By that time I was hopelessly in love. But its “Aunt Chloe, you have been most kind to 
was not unrequited. I had confided everything j me,” said I. “I shall never forget how kind, 
to my Arthur, for that was his name, and we \ But this obedience you exaot I would refuse to 
had resolved, that, if aunt Chloe would not con- s my own mother! I cannot marry Mr. St. Claire, 
sent to our union, we should elope together. j and I shall marry Arthur Berry. Oh, aunt, 
“My sister will call on you, to-morrow,” he ^ could you see him, you would not refuse to 
said, when this had been settled. “She won- $ accept him, I know!” I had fallen at her feet 
dors, every day, why you don’t call on her, as ij and olasped her hands, while tears filled my 
you promised; but says, if it’s pride, she’s not !> eyes. So earnest was I, so anxious for her to 
ashamed to make the first advances: so look out s soften, that I did not hear a step. Nor did my 
for her, and be as beautiful as ever.” \ aunt, for she was so full of fears that her family 

I blushed, and looked down; and feeling in- 5 was about to be disgraced, that she was equally 
describably happy, went home, resolved to be \ as oblivious as myself to outer sound and sense, 
amiable to dear aunt Chloe, even if she talked s But the light touch of a hand upon my bowed 
of Clayton St. Claire all day. I head sent a swift thrill through my veins. I 

But I did not know myself. The first words \ started to my feet, and, throwing my arms around 
that greeted me, on my entrance, were, ^ a manly form beside me, cried, “Oh, Arthur, 

“Nell, Nell; you must have your new dress $ plead with me! She must give her consent! It 
made up, right away. Mr. St. Claire has re- v is just like a good mother’s withholding it.” 
turned, and will dine with us the day after ^ “Clayton! Dear Clayton!” cried my amazed 
to-morrow.” * aunt. 


a-berrying in the woods half way there. All at s 
once, I heard a step; my heart began to beat ) 
fast; I looked up; and there was the brother, \ 
but alone. \ 

Day after day, for more than a week, I went \ 
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44 Clayton,” I repeated, in ineffable scorn, < 
“Clayton!” and I laughed triumphantly. 

“Clayton,” repeated my aunt, drawing my 
Arthur toward her and kissing his forehead, 
while on her face there shone a look of mingled 
lore, pride, and satisfaction. I drew back in 
astonishment when he returned it 
“What does this mean!” I murmured. 

“Forgive me, dearest Nell, for stealing your 
heart” 

“As Arthur Berry,” laughingly interposed my 

aunt 


“Arthur, tell me,” I pleaded, feeling faint 
“Do you still refuse to marry Clayton St 
Claire?” he replied, his eyes dancing with 
mirth. 

“Yes, the vapid, purse-proud, insufferable 
bore!” 1 cried, rushing from the room, though 
$ he tried to detain me. 

^ Did I return? Did I marry St Claire? 

£ Ask this /two year old boy, who has trans- 
| formed his lap into an inkstand, while I’vo 
been writing you how I met, and fell in love 
with—his father. 


THE WATCHER BY THE SEA. 

BY EDWARD A. DARBY. 


Aw old man fitting by the restless sea, 

Hia meek hands gently folded o’er his breast; 

HI* anxious eye is watching patiently 
The white foam dancing on the billows’ crest. 

A look of placid resignation sleeps 
Upon his thin, pale face: anon his eyS 
That nerer wearies of its watch, or weeps, 

Look* where the distant waters meet the sky, 

As though ’twere watching the approach of sails: 

The look of disappointment that he wears 
When conscious that the longed-for vision fails, 

Is sad enough to dim the eye with tears 
His brow is wrinkled, and his locks axe grey, 

His cheeks are farrowed with the marks of woe: 
He has grown time-worn watching day by day 
Through Summer suns and dreary Winter’s snow. 
A vacant restlessness within his eye 
Bespeaks the shattered mind, and tells a tale 
Of sleepless nights and hopeless agony, 

Of sorrow deeper than the widow’s wail— 

Of grief that crushed the rising hope that grew 
Within a strong, brave heart, so Heavenly fair, 
And broke the temple of the mind, and slew 
The shining priestess that presided there. 

His white hair floats upon the passing wind 
like pale, thin fingers stretching out lo prayer; 
He heeds nor cold nor heat, nor human kind, 


But sits a monument of mute despair. 

At nightfall when the dnsky shade descends 
A parting glance he gives the distant wave, 

And mutters os his homeward way he wends 
Of hopes that blossom o'er the silent grave; 

And shakes his head and says, M It’s growing late, 
My love will not come beck to me to-night; 

She cannot know how long Pve had to wait-— 

I will be here with morning's faintest light, 

For she will surely come to-morrow." Day 
By day goes by and h9 still watches there; 

Each night he turns despondently away, 

Yet never dreams of yielding to despair. 

He’s sure the morrow will bring back to him 
The dear one he has waited for so long; 

And thus ’twill be till Death, that monster grim, 
Seals his cold lips and chaunts his dying song. 

How many are there by the Sea of life 
Awaiting the return of hopee that died 
Long years agone, and 'mid the watery strife 
Sunk bubbling down beneath the dark, cold tide? 
How patiently they wait through weary yean 
To see them coining back In beauty rare—. 

Too hopeful yet to seek relief In tears, 

Deepairing, yet refusing to despair! 


THE ARCHER. 

BY E. E. LAY. 


Owe night a young archer of wonderful skill, 

With quiver and bow at command, 

Went out with hie weapons to wound or to kill 
The brave and the fair of the land. 

He went to a house where a gallant young knight 
O'er a picture of beauty was sighing; 

Ah, me I you’d have said ’twas a sorrowful sight— 
That heart by the quick arrow dying. 

He called at a cottage—the home of the fair— 

No wonder its sweetness allured him, 

Bat ho oared not a whit for the grief he left there, 
For his bow bad to sorrow inured him. 


Then he spread his light wings and came flying this way, 
As he took a fresh dart from his quiver; 

Ohl you hardly can think bow his merciless play 
Made my sensitive bosom to shiver 1 

Now I silly looked out, and I saw him advance 
As he aimed at my boeom the dart; 

So I cautiously dodged, and by fortunate glaao% 

The arrow Just missed of my heart. 

So frightened was I with the danger I'd seep, 

To watch him I dared not delay; 

But I’ve heard he has since in the neighborhood bm, 
Did be call at your house by the way? 
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CHAPTER I. % 

In ft small and not over attraotiye room sat a 
lady, sewing. 

Suddenly the lady’s heart beat louder, and the 
door bell rang. The intelligence had flashed 
upon her earlier than the sound; for the soul 
hears earlier than the senses, and this maiden 
was in lore. 

A young man entered the apartment, and took 
the seat beside her, took the work from her 
hand, and her hands in his; all with an air of 
graceful nonchalance . He had a handsome, intel¬ 
lectual face; and by the light of the two dim, 
old-fashioned lamps an elegant appearance. 

“You are always delving, Annie; spoiling 
your beautiful eyes with this coarse work that 
is only fit for seamstresses. Why didn’t you 
run to the door and welcome me?” 

“My heart ran to the door—the rest of me, 
the mortal part—was busied in less congenial 
work.” 

“And forever will be—stitch, stitch, stitch, to 
olothe the children of this wasting step-mother.” 

“-Forever, Ned?” 

“It seems so, poor ohild! I don’t know when 
I shall be in a situation to marry—I have such 
evil luck.” 

“Man makes his own luck.” 

“Bravo, beautiful Aspasia! When did you 
turn philosopher?” 

“When my lover turned to a faith in idle fate.” 

“It is easy for ladies to sit by their firesides 
and tell that we might succeed; they should go 
forth into the battle of life, and see if it is easy 
to do as well as dream!” 

“Not easy, but glorious-” 

“ ‘Glory is but a circle in the water.’ ” 

“And a quiet heart, a satisfied conscience, a 
life of usefulness, a home—are these all ‘ circles 
in the water?’ ” 

“Oh, Annie, don’t tease me. I am tired, dis- 
oouraged; and it is a woman’s mission to com¬ 
fort” 


“So is it a physician’s, and when the balm * 
fails he applies the probe. What of the lecture, l 
Edward?” I 

“Nothing—nothing. It needs a hundred last < 
touches; but as soon as I turn to make them, a \ 
mist oomes over my brain.” \ 
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“Let the last touches go, the lecture is 
vigorous, brilliant, pithy now; never mind the 
polish.” 

“Forgive me, dear, ladies are not critics; have 
you ever read Schiller’s epigram ? 

-‘The Judgment of woman her love la, 

Where woman doee not love, there she already ha* judged.' 

Why do you smile?” 

“I am thinking that you might prepare a 
more successful lecture on woman’s mission. 
But why is this one advertised if you are not 
ready yet to enlighten the world?” 

The young man started, “Advertised! It is 
not, never has been advertised; you are mis¬ 
taken, Annie!” 

“Read, then.” 

He sprang to his feet, seised the newspaper 
in both hands, and read aloud, 

“The tenth lecture of the series before the 
Mercantile Library Association of Boston, will 
be delivered at the Tremont Temple, on Wednes¬ 
day evening, February tenth, 18—. Subject: 
‘The Lost Arts.’ ” 

“And no name! It is a miserable fraud, some 
one has stolen my title; some friend, possibly, to 
whom I have lent the manuscript!” and all the 
pride of the De Courcys flashed in the young 
man’s eyes, “I’ll challenge, I will horsewhip the 
fellow in the midst of his audience!” 

“Stop, stop, dear! You must make inquiry 
at this Mercantile Library. It may be a mere 
coincidence-” 

“It must be; I have no friend mean enough 
for such a theft. Ah, well, it is my luck,” and 
De Courcy stretched himself on the sofa. “Come, 
Annie, don’t purr over that fine print any lon¬ 
ger.” 

“This is surely remarkable—listen, Ned, it is 
in one of the editorial columns. ‘We congratu¬ 
late our readers upon the prospect offered by 
the advertisement,’ &c., ‘of a lecture on the Lost 
Arts, by Charles Phelps, Esq., of Cleveland,* 
Ac., ‘has been delivered with great success, be¬ 
fore large and select audiences in our Western 
cities.’ Wo must hear this wonder of the West— 
his lecture may not interfere with yours—he can 
hardly have gathered so many striking facts, or 
the same facts; and his may be but as prepara¬ 
tory to your finer effort!” 
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“So you would coax me out of my despair? 
No, Annie, I do not wish to hear my rival—I do 
not care to tread in his distinguished footsteps— 
to seem his imitator. Let us drop the subject 
for a more agreeable one.” 

“And you will not accompany me to the lec¬ 
ture? May I go alone?” 

“You may go through the world alone, dear, 
if you like. Perhaps it were best that this should 
be so, that our hopeless engagement should end.” 

“Are you tired of me?” 

“No—tired of holding you in a chain which 1 
cannot gild.” 

“It is a chain but to you; to me, a garland of 
flowers, heart’s-ease and rosemary.” 

So these lovers talked. 

“See how that great flake of soot glows and 
sparkles on the lamp-wick.” 

“Yes, almost with a meaning: no wonder that 
children look upon such as omens.” 

“Omens, are they? Then this is my lost lec¬ 
ture, lost hope, lost opportunity!” 

“Nay, omens are prophecies; it is a new hope 
—an opportunity to come.” 

So they talked until the dim oil lamps went 
out. 


CHAPTER II. 

“Havx you a ticket, sir?” 

“Excuse me, I had forgotten to hand it to 
you.” 

“But take it back, sir, now. It is a season 
ticket, we only wish-” 

“I have no farther use for it.” 

“The gentleman is very short-spoken, and 
absent-minded too; in love, I suppose,” mused 
the door-keeper, as Edward De Courcy passed 
on to his seat in the Tremont Temple. 

The large and unfailing audience had col¬ 
lected—unfailing, for members of the Mercantile 
Library are said to frequent their course of lec¬ 
tures partly to hear the speaker in the desk; 
partly to hear the gentler and more winning 
speaker who sits beside them, and whispers or 
talks with her bright eyes. 

But one sat in their midst, unmated, absent, 
ill at ease. The buzz of voices annoyed him, the 
glare of light, the sea of faces, the presence of a 
multitude, seemed more than he could bear. He 
was cursing fate, pitying that one who was more 
to him than all the multitude, and—meditating 
suicide, when little breezes of applause along tho 
room announced the lecturer. 

De Courcy looked up. No, it was no friend 
of his; and, spite of his vexation, he smiled at 
the personal appearance of Annie’s “Western 
Wonder.” 


So this was “Charles Phelps, Esq. 1” A young, 
old man, with bushy hair of a hue which no ad¬ 
mirer could deepen to auburn, a florid face, an 
unsteady step; and large hands, gloved and 
managed awkwardly, which looked like the 
wadded hands of a doll. 

With all this, however, there was about the 
lecturer an air of confidence, an ease which was 
almost grace; and when he began to speak, the 
weak, effeminate voice was soon forgotten in 
his masterly use of language—his brilliant elo¬ 
quence, his- 

But whose? 

Edward De Courcy’s! Word for word, his, his 
own lecture on the Lost Arts. Tranquilly went 
on Mr. Charles Phelps—without notes—modestly 
received he the bursts of applause, or the more 
flattering hush of silence which marked his most 
sparkling periods or striking announcements; 
and Edward De Courcy sat as one petrified— 
wondering whether he were waking or in a 
dream; and in his self-distrust too much sur¬ 
prised by the applause to remember his past 
vexation. 

For though another thrust in the sickle, it was 
his harvest, his! Why had he not brought Annie 
to share the triumph ? 

It was a thorough success. Men found a 
ringing music, if not a weight in the little 
effeminate voice; and women wondered if after 
all, it were not a prejudice which set its ban 
upon red hair and rubicund faces. They spoke 
of the lecturer’s well-cut lips, small mouth, and 
brilliant eyes; and questioned as to whether Mr. 
Charles Phelps was a married man. 


CHAPTER III. 

It was near ten o’clock when De Courcy, in 
his return from the lecture, passed the home of 
Annie More. A faint light gleamed through the 
shutter, and he fancied the lady as seated by her 
work-table, with the tall oil lamps for company. 

But as his hand touched the handle the door 
opened, and she stood before him with her quiet 
smile. 

He led her to the parlor, and all radiant with 
delight, poured forth his story of wonder and 
success. “You see I am yet to make my mark 
upon the world! You see, dear, that your blessed 
prophecy is coming true—your iron chain is 
changing to a garland of pansies and forget-me- 
nots! Fate has helped me, spite of my abuse.” 

“Not fate, Ned!” 

“Who then, my aristocratic relatives, my 
doating friends? I will praise fate forever, 
from this day!” 
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“How long has she befriended you?” . 

“For an hour or so; and behold my grati- * 
tilde!” < 

“But what about Charles Phelps, Esq., shall ^ 
we oall and return our thanks to him as the ^ 
messenger of Fate?” $ 

“The rascal! I will not sleep to-night until > 
he has suffered for his insolence.” ? 

“Perhaps he is willing to make some oompro- ^ 
mise: he has been here this evening.” 

“With you? and you did not tell me before? ; 
What does it mean, Annie? And I saw your 
brother among the audience—you did not speak ;< 
of that. Look in my face! Have you been ; 
playing false?” 

“Look in mine: did the lecturer wear gloves?” 

“Yes, ridiculous, wadded, winter gloves; one , 
of them dropped, and exposed a hand delicate as $ 
a woman’s. You Bmile—if it were not for his \ 


shook of fiery hair, I should have suspicions 
“Barbers can make wigs.” 


And also, here is a note, handed Mr. Phelps as 
he left the lecture-room.” 

De Courcy tore open the envelope, and read, 

“C. Phelps, Esq.—S ib—N ot knowing your 
address, I take this opportunity of begging, as 
chairman of a lecture committee in Providence, 
R. I., that you will favor our city with a repeti¬ 
tion of the admirable effort to which we have 
listened this evening. 

“If you will do me the honor to send your 
card, or call at the Revere House, we can arrange 
with regard to time, terms, &c. 

Very respectfully, Alexander Rice.” 

Edward De Courcy pressed his hands upon his 
eyes, “I have been dreaming all this evening.” 

“All your life, dear!” 

“And this is your only reproach for the child¬ 
ish self-distrust and doubt and procrastination, 
that have left you here grinding among the Philis¬ 
tines-” 

“Hush—they will hear you!” 


“Nay, you cannot persuade me of any absur- ^ “This evening’s dream shall be my last. You 
dity, Miss Nan! You, in a lecturer’s desk! you \ have awakened me, sybil and saint that you are!” 
in my presence for hours, and undiscovered!” > Yes, she had awakened him. In De Courcy’a 
“ Was Portia discovered when she spoke before $ finely organised nature one little spring had been 
Bassanio? He was in a maze of confUsion and £ wrong and clogged all the rest—weak fiDgers but 
distress—so were you.” jj loving ones had touched the spring, and all went 

“And where is Portia’s ring?” * right thereafter. 

“I am not the heiress of Belmont: here is my ^ All went right. Wife, money, reputation, 
ring.” ^ friends, success in his favorite profession of 

“ Money—gold ?” * law, were added unto him now. He made a 

“Yes, five broad pieces; ducats you can call 5 mark upon his generation; and Annie’s chain 
them; the price of ‘a lecture delivered with great \ of iron turned in truth to a garland of heart's- 
success’ in Boston, by Charles Phelps, Esq.! * ease and rosemary. 


MILLY DOYE. 

BT CLARENCE MAT. 


Oh! blame me not, to gaze so oft 
On thy young, blooming form; 

A« Hebe sweet, and Dian chaste, 

Yet with soft passions warm. 

That rosy, smiling, cloven mouth, 

As fresh as dcw*wet flowers, 

Could, with its sweet, forbidden fruit, 
Tempt saints from Eden bowers. 

A pure, bright free—that breathes of love 
In every flashing gleam— 

The real of those visions sweet, 

Of which the poets dream. 

And eyes, in whose mysterious depths, 
Far off, there seems to me, 

A light liko those of cities seen 
Across a moonlight sea. 

And in those dark and lustrous orbs, 

I read so soft a lay 
Of love, and sweet, romantic dreams, 

That steals my heart away. 


I know not what its meaning is, 

Yet in that ’wlldering beam— 

So madly thrilling all my frame* 

I could forever dreamt 

And down thy neck of Alpine snows, 
Dark, curling ringlets stray, 

To whero, upon thy bosom’s charms, 
They sweetly swelling lay; 

Striving to hide that soft retreat. 

Thro’ gauze so ihintly gloaming— 
Like visions of a lovely clime 
We have sometimes, when dreaming. 

Ah, me! were I on artist now, 

Could I sketch that sweet face— 
That budding and voluptuous form, 
With all its girlish grace? 

No, not for worlds would I attempt 
To paint thee, dearest love; 

I could but dream of one like thee— 
Sweet, ’witching Milly Dove! 
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CHAPTER TENTH. 

THE HAO. 

** A fearfal sign stands in thy honse of life, 

An enemy; a fiend lurks close behind 
The radiance of tliy planet: oh, be warned!” 

Coleridge. 

Wolfgang, alighting, handed out Regina, and 
leading her up the stone steps, presented her to 
Mr. Wallraven, who received her with stately 
and affectionate courtesy. We all followed in 
turn, and were welcomed in the most cordial 
manner. 

Mr. Wallraven conducted Regina into the 
house. I followed, with Miss Wallraven upon 
my arm. Constant and Wolfgang paused be¬ 
hind an instant, and, as 1 turned to look after 
them, 1 saw old John at the end of the portico, 
and beheld Wolfgang step quickly up to him, and 
heard him inquire, rapidly under his breath, 

“Is she safe?” 

And the low reply, 

“All secure there, sir.” 

“That is well! I shall remember your care 
for us, John.” 

The old man bowed in silence, and Wolfgang 
immediately stepped after us. This little inter¬ 
lude bad not occupied ten seconds. 

We entered the hall, and were each imme¬ 
diately shown to our separate room. 

Old John took me into a different chamber 
from that which I had occupied before, telling 
me, with a slight smile, that my former sleeping 
apartment had been prepared for Mrs. Wall- 
raven, as it was the most comfortable one in the 
house. 

He then went and ordered up my baggage, 
and in the course of half an hour, with the help 
of John, I had refreshed myself with a bath, a 
shave, and a change of dress. 

I then went down into the old oak hall, which 
had been furbished up in honor of the bride’s 
arrival—that is, the oak floor and paneled wall 
hAd been rubbed, waxed, and polished, until they 
shone with a mirror-like lustre, and the wide 
fire-place had been filled with cedar branches, 


J while on the mantle-piece and on the window- 
| sills were placed vases filled with white lilies, 
$ Regina’s favorite flowers. 

$ I found in the drawing-room, with Mr. Wall- 
$ raven and Constant, Mr. and Mrs. Davenport 
$ and two young ladies, their cousins—all of 
\ whom had come over to Hickory Hall to meet 

> our bridal party. 

< In a few minutes, Wolfgang and Regina en- 
s tered, and it was evident her dazzling fairness 
$ and stately grace, her whole high, pure style 
$ of beauty and of bearing, made what is called 
\ a great “sensation,” though on a small scale— 
j namely, the small party met there to welcome 
| her. 

$ Soon after the introductions were over, dinner 
^ was announced. Well! this dinner was like most 
) other Virginia country wedding dinners—more 

> abundance than elegance, and more hospitality 
\ than ostentation. 

i Soon after an early tea, the Davenport party 

> took leave, previously inviting the Wallravena 
| and myself to dine at the parsonage the third 
s day from that—an invitation which Wolfgang 
J accepted in the name of the whole family. 

\ When they were gone, we returned from the 
l portico, where we had been standing to see them 
$ off, and re-entered the hall. 
s It was a pleasant place in a summer evening 
j twilight. There were many windows, command- 
s s ing various sublime and beautiful views, and 
$ soft, warm, pleasant airs, and the sweet, vague 
$ musical sounds came through them. 

£ I noticed Wolfgang and Regina seated at one 
\ of the end windows, enjoying the delicious hour, 

$ without conversation, or only conversing by 

* seeking each other’s eyes, or by an occasional 
n low tone. 

$ When the full harvest moon arose, Mr. Wall- 
^ raven invited us all to come out and walk, and 
$ view the scenery by moonlight. With the same 

* stateliness of an old school gentleman, he gave 
l his arm to Regina, and led the way. Each 
$ member of the family vied with eatoh other in 
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Assiduous yet delicate attentions to our bride. 
We spent an hour very pleasantly in strolling 
through the beautiful and moonlit vale, and then 
returned to the drawing-room, where refresh¬ 
ments were ordered. 

While we were standing around a centre-table 
in gay conversation, (never before had I seen any 
member of the family so cheerful as all were this 
evening,) old John appeared at the door with an 
anxious expression upon his time-worn face. 

Mr. Wallraven arose in haste and went out to 
him. Constantia turned pale, and Wolfgang 
glared at the intruder with starting eyes and a 
scowling brow. 

I saw that some misfortune had occurred, or 
was about to occur. 

Mr. Wallraven closed the door behind him 
while talking with the old man; while Wolfgang, 
as if lost to the sense of other presence, con¬ 
tinued to strain his gaze after them. 

In a moment, Mr. Wallraven put his head in 
the door, and beckoned Wolfgang. He started 
up and shot from the room, without a word of 
excuse or apology, banging the door to after him. 
Constant and myself were left alone with the 
two young ladies. 

Regina looked in surprise from the brother to 
the sister, and then, with her habitual self-pos¬ 
session and politeness, lowered the blaze of the 
solar lamp so as to throw a soft light upon the 
table, and, taking up an engraving, made some 
critical remark upon its merits, submitting it to 
Constantia’s judgment. 

But Constantia was pale, trembling, and dis¬ 
trait, and gave some reply wide of the mark. 

Constant, however, with a deferential “Permit 
me, madam,” took, and, with Regina, examined 
the picture. Constant was pale and stern, and 
seemed to have mastered the betrayal of a strong 
emotion. 

They criticised the pioture, which was “The 
Writing on the Wall.” 

Regina, Constant, and myself, might have 
passed a tolerable hour, had it not been for Miss 
Wallraven’s increasing and extreme distress. 
She looked like a second Cassandra, and would 
start and shudder, pale and glare, as though in 
momentary expectation of some appalling sight. 
Her anxiety became so intense that apparently 
she could endure it no longer, but touched the 
bell, and, at the entrance of a servant, ordered 
chamber lights, and, turning to Regina, said, 

“Mrs. Wallraven! the clock is on the stroke 
of twelve, and you have had a fatiguing day. I 
am ready to show you your chamber.” 

Regina arose, and, slightly bowing her “Good 
night,” left the room, followed by Constantia. I 


soon after arose and retired to my own, which 
was on the same floor with that of Regina. 

I know not what presentiment suddenly over- 
crept my mind, but, oppressed with a vague and 
terrible anxiety, I sought to sleep in vain. 

Finally I returned to the drawing-room. Con¬ 
stant was gone. It was now empty. The room 
was so large that the light upon the centre-table 
barely served to make darkness visible, except 
in its immediate vicinity. I put up the light of 
the lamp, and walked up and down the floor, 
restlessly expecting, but without connecting that 
feeling with my unaccountable gloom, the return 
of Mr. Wallraven and Wolfgang. I know not 
how long I might have been waiting there, when 
the door swung noiselessly open, and Regina re¬ 
entered the room, her hair in disorder, and a 
dressing-gown hastily thrown on. I turned won- 
deringly to meet her. I saw then that her fair 
face was blue-pale, and that she trembled with a 
nervousness I had never seen her betray before. 

“My dear sister! What is the matter?” asked 
I, leading her to an easy-chair, into which she 
immediately Bank. 

“I do not know! Perhaps a dream! Perhaps 
something real. Listen! I went to my chamber 
attended by Miss Wallraven only, and no dress¬ 
ing-maid. Miss Wallraven assisted me to dis¬ 
robe; but every few minutes, with a corrugated 
brow and straining eye, she paused to listen or 
to watch. Finally she concluded her task, and 
when I was in bed she drew the curtains, and 
was about to leave me. Suddenly ehe turned 
back and advised me to bolt the door behind her, 
and then left the room. I did not get up to bolt 
the door, because I should have had to get up a 
second time to open it, but I fell asleep, won¬ 
dering what negro might be on the point of 
death, or what other trouble had called the 
Messrs. Wallraven so abruptly from the house. 
Well! I had no sooner fallen into a deep sleep, 
than I awakened as by the shock of a galvanic 
battery, just in time to see the most diabolioal- 
looking old hag that ever nightmare created 
stooping over me, gazing into my opened eyes 
with a grin of malignity that seemed to freeze 
all the blood in my veins. I started violently 
forward, and she vanished. I was instantly 
bathed in a cold sweat. I thought this might be 
a dream, and resolutely composed myself to Bleep 
again—only to be started out of my sleep again 
by another and a more violent electric shock, 
and to see again the same eyes of demoniao 
hatred gazing into mine, to make another in¬ 
stinctive bound, and see the terrible night-haun¬ 
ter vanish as before! It was impossible now to 
sleep, or think of sleep. I hastily threw on my 
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dressing-gown, slipped my feet into slippers, and 
came down here to await the gentlemen. I have 
heard of nightmare, but this is the first time I 
ever was attacked with it, and it was very na¬ 
tural that my excited imagination should then 
create the illusion of the old hag, after your 
telling me of what you saw or fancied you saw in 

that chamber the first night you slept there- 

There! I feel truly humiliated at these tremors, 

which I cannot control- Ferdinand! there 

she is now!’* 

This last sentence was spoken in a tone of dis¬ 
covery and announcement, as one might use upon 
finding out an imaginary phantom to be an ugly 
old woman. I turned and saw, standing within 
the door in the full light of a candle she held 
above her head, the hag of my night-vision. She 
was the most loathsome specimen of humanity I 
had ever seen, as she stood there some seconds, 
examining us with the same leer of insult and 
malignity. There she stood, chuckling with a 
fiendish grin at the very loathing she excited— 
repaying the extreme of disgust with the ex¬ 
treme of hatred. 

“What do you want?” I asked. 

“Hik-hik-liik-hik!” she answered, with her 
low, wicked laugh, passing me, and going toward 
Begina. 

“Leave the room!” said I, intercepting her. 

She did not heed me, but went on. 

“Will you leave the room?” again I asked. 

“Yes, when I have kissed my pretty niece,” 
she replied, nodding her head at me with a 
demon grin. 

I stepped quickly up to Regina, with the in¬ 
tention of leading her from the room, and from 
the revolting presence of what I now supposed 
to be some gibbering and malign lunatic. 

I drew Regina’s arm within my own, and we 
were coming down the length of the room, my 
sister, with an expression of disgust amounting 
to pain, contracting her beautiful features. We 
passed to one side, in order to avoid meeting the 
hag; but she knew our purpose, crossed the 
room, and intercepted us. 

“ Out of our way! Off with yourself instantly!” 
exclaimed I, angrily. 

“Yes! when I have kissed my pretty niece!” 

“Be gone!” said I, turning off to the other 
side. 

“ Yes! I will, when I kiss my pretty niece!” 
she persisted. 

I did not wish to hurt, and I could not have 
brought myself to touch the filthy creature. I 
took up a parasol that lay upon the table, and, 
placing one end of it against her chest, bore her 
gently off. She left, and, retreating, planted 


herself within the doorway. I came on with my 
weapon, half laughing at the Quixotic figure 1 
cut, charging upon a mad, old negro woman 
with a parasol, and placed the end of it, as 
before, against her chest, saying, 

“Come! Be good! Let us pass!” 

But suddenly she raised her talon hand, 
clutched my weapon, threw it behind her, and, 
elevating the streaming tallow candle with the 
other, gazed upon Regina with a countenance 
full of curiosity, hatred, and expected triumph. 
My sister drew her arm from mine, and re¬ 
treated. 

“Hik-hik-liik! my pretty niece; you are very 
fair and very proud! but pride goeth before a 
fall, and a haughty temper before destruction.” 

“Off with yourself this moment!” said I, losing 
patience, “or I shall be tempted to contaminate 
myself, and put you out!” 

“I dare you to touch me!” she said. 

“I shall certainly do so if you do not move in 
one minute.” 

“Yes! in a minute, but let me kiss my fair, 
pretty niece first!” 

“You are mad! That lady is Mrs. Wall- 
raven!” 

“I know it! My nephew Wolfgang’s wife!” 

1 still thought her crazy; nevertheless an icy 
pang shot through my heart. 

“Who are you?” said I. 

“Nell! Old Nell! Yellow Nell! Slave Nell! 
Hugh Wallraven’s sister-in-law! Wolfgang Wall- 
raven’s aunt—his mother’s sister! Regina Wall- 
raven’s near relative! Yes! fair lady! proud as 
fair! you are my niece.” ***** 

I turned to look on Regina! to behold a body 
petrified, as it were, to stone!—from whence the 
light of reason had fled instantly and forever! 

“Come! let me embrace my niece!” and, 
laughing hideously, she advanced toward my 
sister. 

Regina turned, stepped upon a footstool, thence 
upon a chair, finally upon the centre-table, and 
seated herself upon a pile of books with an air 
of mad majesty and dominion. 

“Order out the guards! To prison with the 
traitors! To the rack! to the rack with the bel¬ 
dame! Ourself will preside at the question!” 

I hurled away the hag, and went to my sister. 

“Regina!” 

“My Lord Chancellor, let the Duke of Gray- 
eyes be immediately arrested upon our own 
charge of high treason!” 

“Regina! my dear sister!” 

“ Let there be no delay! Summon the council! 
Our life and crown is no longer safe! Traitors 
lurk in our very bed-chamber, assassins hide in 
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the very shadow of our throne! Already one s With a savage cry she raised the weapon; the 
of the ladies of our bed-chamber—our beloved 5 blade gleamed in the lamp-light an instant, and 
Regina Fairfield—lies dead before us! The shaft * the next was buried deep in the breast of the 
that pierced her heart was aimed at our own l wretched man, who, without a groan, fell back- 
sacred life !’* 5 ward, and rolled upon the floor. In the extreme 

“ My God! My God!” $ frenzy of mania, Regina bounded from the table, 

“To the rack! to the rack with the beldame! s brandishing the crimsoned dagger. 

Strain every limb and nerve and sinew to crack- $ I threw myself suddenly upon her, cast my 
ing, until she confess herself the tool of the i* arms about her, but her struggles were so vio- 
traitor Gray-eyes!” s lent, and her maniac strength so great, that she 

“Oh! heaven!” { must have escaped me, had not her screams 

“To the rack! to the rack with the hag! We ^ brought the whole household from their beds 
will ourself preside at the question!” s and into the room. 

“Regina!” $ The scene of amazement, horror, anguish, and 

“Order out the guards! Summon the council! \ despair, that ensued now, defies all description. 
To prison! to prison with the traitor!” she ex- In the stormy chaos, I saw old Mr. Wallraven 
claimed, rising in a sort of mad majesty, her $ sitting on the floor, with the form of the fast- 
form elevated and dilating, her eye blazing with ^ dying Wolfgang drawn into his arms and pil- 
the fire of insanity, her unbound golden locks s lowed upon his chest. I saw Constantia, half 
rolling in fallen glory to her waist, her left hand $ dressed, with her black hair streaming, kneeling 
folding her rich dressing-gown about her as ^ by his side, wringing her hands, 
though it were the ermined purple, her right ^ I saw all this, while, with the assistance of 
hand extended in a gesture of high command— $ Constant Wallraven, I was disarming and secur- 
a moment—and then lowered with the finger J ing the maniac. 

pointed to the door, as she said, “Lo! where? “Father! she was mad, father! Do not let 
the traitor Duke obtrudes himself into our very $ her be molested; do not desert her. Protect her, 
presence!” $ father,” faintly murmured the dying man. 

I turned to see at a glance Wolfgang Wall-s “Unhappy boy! tell me one thing. You did 
raven enter the room, and the hag shake her $ not deceive her! You told her your position!” 
clenched fists at him, saying, $ “Father, no! I had not the courage! I 

“Now is my hatred glutted! Now is my re- s thought to have got her to France, where—oh, 
venge complete. Look to your fair wife!” ^God! I die!—where she would never have 

Wolfgang’s lightning glance caught the whole \ known-” 

state of affairs instantly. Rage, grief, and de- J “Oh, wretched Wolfgang! I cannot reproach 
spair, stormed in his face. With the bound of $ you now! This deception has cost you your 

an unchained demon he sprang upon the hag, \ life!” 

and, with his hands around her throat, bore her \ “And her, her reason, father! I die by her 

down to the floor, placed his knee upon her \ hand! It is just! it is just! it is just! Oh! 

chest, and nearly strangled her before I could 5 bring me near her! Let me see her again! Lay 
prevent him. Rising, he spurned the beldame \ me at her feet! Let me die there!” 
with his foot, and turned toward us. His typhoon ^ “Oh! Wolfgang! wrong that you so terribly 
of anger had subsided; despair, sorrow, tender- J deceived that unhappy young lady!” 
ness, were all to be seen now, as he approached s “I loved her so—I loved her so—that., for the 
Regina. $ brief possession of her love, I endure death. 

“Off, traitor!” she shouted, seizing from the ? Father! she must not die! She must recover, 
table an antique dagger, that lay there as an Nay, she will, when she knows her evil genius, 
article of rare vertu. \ her mortal foe, who loved her unto death, is 

He drew near her. dead! Take me to her! Lay me at her feet! 

“Off, I say!” she screamed, unsheathing and Let me die there, looking upon her!” 

brandishing the dagger. “You come to death!” * Regina was now lying on the sofa, exhausted 
“I know it,” said Wolfgang. \ by her frantic struggles. Old Mr. Wallraven 

“Off, traitor! you desecrate our very throne! $ beckoned Constant, and between them Wolfgang 
Nay, then, it shall become your scaffold!” ex- ji was lifted, brought near the sofa, and laid upon 
olaimed she, furiously, shaking the dagger. $ the carpet, with his head supported as before 
“Let me die so?” he said, and stepped upon $ upon his father’s arms. He looked up at her, 
the foot-stool, thence upon the table, and threw $ but she did not open her eyes to look upon him. 

his arms around her. \ He feebly raised his hand and took hers. At 
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the touch, she opened her eyes, and as soon as 
they fell upon him, with a frenzied cry of an¬ 
guish and despair, she bounded to her feet, 
foaming at the mouth, and went into the most 
▼iolent paroxysm of madness. Constant Wall¬ 
raven and myself seized and tried to hold her; 
but it took all our united strength; and while 
she was struggling, plunging, and screaming in 
our arms, Wolfgang raised himself upon his 
elbow, gave one long agonized look upon the 
wreck, fell back and died! 


CHAPTER ELEVENTH. 

THX FATS. 

Thus llred— thus died they —never more on her 
Shall Borrow light, or shame.—B ykov. 

Thb next day a coroner’s inquest sat in the 
saloon, and the crowd, collected by the rumor of 
what had taken place, filled the house. I was the 
principal witness, and as soon as I had given in 
my testimony, and was permitted to retire, I 
wandered towards the chamber whence the ter¬ 
rible screams of the maniac bride still issued, 
filling all the air. 

Constant, Constantia, and myself, were con¬ 
stant and unremitting in our attentions to ray 
wretched sister. For two days and nights she 
raved in high delirium, and then sunk, under 
the united effects of nervous exhaustion and 
opiates, into a profound stupor. 

Upon this second day the remains of the un¬ 
fortunate Wolfgang Wallraven were committed 
to the grave. His funeral was perfectly quiet, 
attended by his own family and the Davenports. 

During all this time, I could realize to my¬ 
self nothing that had taken or was taking place. 
I seemed out of myself, in some unreal existence, 
and, sometimes wildly, desperately, hoped to 
wake and find it all a hideous dream. 

That evening, when we returned from the 
funeral, I followed Mr. Wallraven into the 
library. 

“Give me, 11 said I, “some explanation of that 
which has wrecked all our happiness!” 

“Be seated!” said the old man, himself sink¬ 
ing exhausted into a chair. I sat down and 
waited for him to speak. He leaned his fore¬ 
head down upon his open palm, and, after a 
silence of a few minutes, sighed heavily, and 
said, 

“1 am unequal, now, to the task of giving 
you any lengthy detail. Listen, then! 1 married 
my mother’s maid. She was a quadroon girl, 
brought up at my mother’s knee; a simple, 
gentle child, whose life of chamber seclusion 
had kept her unspotted from the world; a loving, 
religious child, whose faith in her Heavenly 


Father was like a babe’s innocent trust in its 
mother. She had been taught in her childhood 
almost to worship her ‘young master’—the 
mother’s spoiled and wilful boy—the idol of the 
household. She learned in girlhood to love him 
with all the blind and passionate devotion of her 
raoe. I had the power of life and death over 
her—yea, of eternal life and death—for her life 
hung upon my love—her integrity upon my 
honor. The alternative for her was a ruined 
fame, a broken heart, and the grave; or the 
marriage ring and benediction. The alternative 
for me was sin without infamy, or infamy with¬ 
out sin—or so it seemed to me in my passionate 
youth. I chose the latter. I loved her, I mar¬ 
ried her, and lost caste, 1 and my children, for¬ 
ever! The whole community recoiled in loath¬ 
ing from us. The minister who united us was 
ungowned and degraded from his pulpit. Our 
marriage was declared illegal, and my mother, 
to oblige me to break the connection, made a 
will, just before her death, by which she left me 
Constance and her ohildren, upon condition only 
of my never freeing them. Upon my attempting 
to break this condition, they were to become the 
property of a distant relative. Constance brought 
me three children—Wolfgang, unhappy boyt 
and then Constant and Constantia. Bat they 
could not be my heirs, because they could not 
legally hold property. At my death they them¬ 
selves would inevitably become the property of 
others. And the more legal light I brought to 
bear upon my mother’s will, the more decided 
was this fact. My other property—the land, 
negroes, bank stock, hall, and mills—I inherited 
from my father, without restriction. I was 
unutterably wretched. Constance, seeing the 
misery of which she had been the innocent cause, 
fell into a deep melancholy, from which neither 
the affection of her children nor my own love 
and unremitting endeavors could arouse her. 
Her health failed, and she died when Constant 
and Constantia were but twelve months old. 
Again I consulted the ablest lawyers in the 
State, only to be more than ever convinced that 
there was no possibility of setting aside my 
mother’s will. There was not in all Virginia a 
father so unhappy as myself. A thousand times 
I prayed for the death of my children. If one 
of them fell ill, I watched the progress of his or 
her illness with extreme anxiety, not fearing 
they might die, but fearing they might live! 
Conscience, and not a wish that they should sur¬ 
vive, induced me to provide neoessary nursing 
and medical attendance at such times. At last 
it suddenly occurred to me that I might easily 
evade the will. It is strange that this expedient 
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never struck me until years of misery had passed; 
but so it was in my oase, and so I have often 
seen it in the case of others. The remedies for 
what we conceive to be incurable ills often lie 
very near us unseen or neglected. It suddenly 
struck me that nothing hindered my sending my \ 
children, while they were mine, to a foreign \ 
country, and transferring my whole property j 
thither. I resolved to do so. My sons were J 
then at college, and my daughter at boarding- ; 
school in the North. I was in robust health, j 
and of a race never subject to illness or sudden J 
death; therefore I felt that there was no occasion i 
for hurry, and I was not in haste to sell, and J 
leave forever my native soil, while my children j 
were receiving their education. I determined, j 
however, to do it upon the first indication of de-i 
clining health. Well, month slipped after month, ^ 
and grew into years. Constant returned from 5 
Princeton, where he was educated, and com- 
menced the study of divinity as a private pupil ^ 
of Mr. Davenport. He formed an unhappy at- ^ 
tachment, but Constant possessed a strong mind J 
and righteous heart. He struggled with, and $ 
conquered his passion, coming out as pure gold \ 
from the furnace of his trial. After this expe- \ 
rience, I determined to guard my unhappy chil- ^ 
dren from forming indiscreet attachments. When $ 
Wolfgang returned from Harvard, accompanied \ 
by yourself, I saw your sudden admiration of < 
my daughter. I withdrew her from your pre- \ 
sence. I warned Wolfgang against the society $ 
of young ladies. I knew nothing of your sister, $ 
or I never should have consented to his visiting $ 
you at your own home. The first knowledge I s 
had of Miss Fairfield was from the letter of Wolf- i 
gang that announced his engagement. Without ^ 
literally telling me so, it was couched in such j 
terms as, with other circumstances, to mislead S 
me into the belief that she knew all! This was < 
not unnatural. I thought that to some his infi- j 
nitesimal proportion of African blood might be | 

no objection—while his many distinguished-\ 

pardon me! It was a father’s dotage. Wolf- > 
gang told me in his letter that his bride had con- \ 
sented to depart with him to France immediately s 
after the marriage ceremony. This afforded me J 
the opportunity I wanted to secure a fortune to i 
my son, by settling it upon Miss Fairfield—to > 
which there could be no legal obstruction. A $ 
few weeks before the marriage I received a long % 
letter from Wolfgang, telling me that his Regina, \ 
wilful as charming, insisted on ooming to Hick- * 
ory Hall, and being introduced to her father-in- j 
law before her departure for France. In this * 
turn of affairs, he requested me to send Constant % 
and Constantin to him, and, above all things, to * 


imprison old Nell, whose very sight would appall 
Regina, and whose extreme boldness and malig¬ 
nity would assuredly instigate her to present 
herself before the bride.” 

‘‘But what, then, is the ground of such malig 
nity, and how could one so degraded be in any 
manner related to one so beautiful, so angelic, 
as was Constance, judging by your description 
of her, as well as by a portrait I saw and missed 
the same night from the walls of my chamber, 
and which I now suspect to have been hers?” 

“Yes—it was hers—old Nell stole it that night. 
She had long wanted the small personal effects 
of Constance, and had watched her opportunity 
of getting into the closed chamber. You left 
your door unlocked, and she entered the room, 
rifled the bureau, and carried off the portrait, 
and had returned, it is likely, to rob you, when 
a slight sound of her steps attracted Wolfgang, 
who happened not to have retired, but was in 
the next room. He followed her into your 
chamber the last time, and arrested her at your 
bed-side. You asked me the cause of Nell’s ma¬ 
lignity, and expressed astonishment at the idea 
of her relationship to Constance. She is, really, 
no blood-relation to Constance or my children. 
She was the step-daughter of Constance’s father, 
and hence the claim to relationship, hence her 
presumption to a high degree of notice and favor, 
even while her extreme deformity and her dis¬ 
gusting habits and vices, made her very presence 
in the meanest capacity insufferable; and hence 
her envy, hatred, and demoniac malignity. She 
openly said and swore among her fellows that 
she would ‘kiss her pretty niece.* Upon the 
night, therefore, that the bridal party was ex¬ 
pected, we looked her up in her remote cabin, 
charging old John with her custody. She 
escaped, and concealed herself, evidently with 
the object of seeking and insulting the bride. 
This gave me only uneasiness, for I supposed 
Regina at least knew our position; but it filled 
Wolfgang, who knew, and his brother and sister, 
who had lately discovered, the illusion under 
which your unhappy sister had given her hand 
in marriage, with consternation. While we were 
seeking the hag elsewhere, she had effected her 
entrance to the house, and found her way to 
Mrs. Wallraven’s presence! You were there! 
You know better than myself what followed. It 
is necessary to repeat, however, that there, for 
the first time, I discovered the concealment that 
had been used towards the ill-fated lady. I have 
nothing more to tell. If I have sinned against 
the conventional usages of the society in which 
I was born and lived, my whole life has been 
one long and terrible expiation.” 
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“COME, SING TO ME TO-NIGHT, MY LOVE.” 

I took his hand and pressed it, and silently 5 She sat down by the fire, 

withdrew from the room. \ “You have been to see Regina Fairfield, at 

In the course of a week, I discovered that \ Hickory Hall,” said I. 
there was no one who possessed the least moral \ “Yes,” she replied, 
control over the maniac girl except Constantia. % “And she-” 

Mr. Wallraven prayed that she should remain at s “Died at one this morning—died in her 
Hickory Hall, when I talked of removing her. $ senses—reason had returned at the approach of 

In truth, the change from their affectionate \ dissolution. She died forgiving all who had had 

though sorrowful care, to that of a lunatic ' a hand in her betrayal and wreck, and praying 
asylum, would have been a most unfortunate one $ forgiveness for herself. She died upon Constan- 
for the victim. She had the best medical advice s tia’s bosom.” 

that the country could produce, or wealth could $ We attended the funeral of Regina Fairfield, 
purchase. For more than a year, her malady \ which was conducted with great simplicity. We 
has constantly increased until it has left her the ^ left Cedar Cliffs soon after. Upon our return 
ruin you see. $ from Virginia we lost sight of the Wallravens of 

I, also, Mary, was nearly blighted when you ^ Hickory Hall for many years. We heard fre- 
met, pitied, loved me. < quently by letter from Mary Fairfield, and knew 

The reading of the manuscript had occupied $ that the health and spirits of Ferdinand were 
the whole night. It was sunrise when I folded ^ gradually improving. In one of her letters to 
it up, and began to make my simple morning $ me, Mary mentioned that old Mr. Wallraven had 
toilet. Before this was completed a low tap was t; sold the property of Hickory Hall, and left the 
heard at the door, and, to my “come in,” Mary \ State, accompanied by his two children. This 
entered, apparently just returned from her \ was the first and last time that Mary ever men~ 
nightly visit. $ tioned them in any of her letters. 


“COME, SING TO ME TO-NIGHT, MY LOVE.” 

BY F. H. STAUFFER. 


Com*, *ing to me to-night, my lore, £ 

And let the tones be soft and low; $ 

Some simple song, the earnest of > 

The love that you and I may know. £ 

A love like thine—it must impart s 

A thrilling pathos to the voice, > 

Which, while It lightcth up my heart, ^ 

Will also make thine own rejoice. 

Yes, tnne the harp; to music set 
This holy interchange of vows— $ 

Half whispered sounds, like those we hear s 
Amid the pine or maple boughs. 


To-night my soul goes out to thee, 

And thine to mine my blnshing bride; 

Tor more than life thou art to me, 

Or all the teeming world beside. 

A common lot shall ours be, 

And ever spurning sordid pelf; 

I’ll share the joys of life with thee, 

And keep the sorrows for myself. 

Then sing to me to-night, my love, 

And let the tones be soft and low: 

Some simple song, the earnest of 
The love that you and I may know. 


GATHERING SONG. 

BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


Asm! arise! the fierce invader comes; < 

Rouse every soul who would be free; J 

Their mailed clans our valliea press, \ 

Their streamers float upon our sea. 

Oh! lover, leave thy lady’s bower; s 

No time is this for tender vow. i 

Oh! grey-haired sire, thy falchion seize; <* 

Stripling, there’s work for such as thou. s 

s 

Forth, forth, from hamlet and from hall, s 

Not here should vain destruction be; • 


But, prince and peasant, nobly join 
In valor’s grand equality. 

Turn, coward, turn; oppressor, quail; 

There’s good right-hands to fell thy erest; 

For ne’er shall lawless tyrants rule 
While Scottish blood leaps through one breast. 

There’s patriot’s graves beneath our feet, 

And martyr’s blood hath fed our soil; 

The saint and patriot, God above, 

Crown with success our glorious toil. 
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THE CHILD MISSIONABY. 


BY WINNIE WILLIAM. 

It was a bright, glad morning in spring, when ^ out of sight, and with a secret prayer for the 
a family group, consisting of three beautiful chil- jj loved ones, Effie returned into the now desolate 
dren and their parents, were assembled in the ^ cottage. 

piazza of Rosebank Cottage. Two of them, the | Ralph Ford was absent from Oakland on busi- 
fat her and the eldest child, were attired for tra- s ness, and was expected home the next day. Mrs. 
veling. $ Nancy had finished her work, and, to use her 

“What shall I do without you, my darling ^ words, had taken a “slight lunch, as she didn’t 
little Harrie?” said the mother, kissing her ^ believe in making a fuss for supper when there 
daughter, as she finished tying her bonnet. I wasn’t nobody but herself to eat it ” So she lit 
“Oh! you’ll have baby and Neddy and papa,” < her lamp, and sat down to her unfailing knit- 
said the child, throwing her arms about the s ting-work. The old stage-coach rumbled up the 
mother’s neck, “and I’m going to be uncle $ road and stopped at the gate. Mrs. Nancy 
Ralph’s little missionary.” j; hastened to the door with a light, to meet a 

Seven years before, that mother had left the 1; gentleman with a little child. As the light re¬ 
house of a brother, who had been to her a guar- $ vealed the gentleman’s face, she dropped the 
dian and parent; had left it because he forbade * lamp, exclaiming, “Mr. Readl bless me, if I 
her to follow the dictates of her heart and judg- $ ever expected to see you again.” Then turning 
ment; and this was the uncle Ralph of whom | to little Harrie, she caught the child up in her 
the child spoke. Since that hour every attempt n arms and almost smothered her with kisses and 
at a reconciliation had been sternly checked by $ caresses. “And Miss Effie?” she hesitatingly 
the angry and inexorable relative. He never J inquired, as she put the child down, 
had, he said, and he never would, forgive his $ “Is well,” replied Mr. Read. “And now, 
sister, for marrying “a beggarly artist.” But £ Mrs. Nancy, I must explain to you the cause 
though, when Effie eloped with Mr. Read, the > of this unexpected visit:” and he briefly related 
latter had been poor, he had since risen to the > the events of the last seven years and their pre¬ 
top of his profession, and there was nothing j sent scheme. “I learned of Mr. Ford’s absence 
now wanting to make her entirely happy but a ] in the village,” he said, in conclusion, “and 
reconciliation with her brother. To effect this, * gladly came in person to tell you of our project, 
she had, as a last resort, determined to send her j How do you like it?” 

little daughter, now seven years old, to “uncle \ Mrs. Nancy sat long in the corner, with 
Ralph,” the more as she knew that Nancy, her ^ clasped hands, and eyes big with wonder. At 
own old nurse, would take every possible care \ last a light dawned upon her, and she exclaimed, 
of the child. “At worst, the experiment can \ “Bless me! if that don’t beat all. It’s a good 
but fail,” she had said to her husband; and he, \ plan, but I don’t know what to think about Mr. 
seeing how much her heart was set on it, had ^ Ralph. He’s awful unforgiving, yet I don’t see 
assented cheerfully. $ who could help loving such a darling.” 

“Yes, dearest, you are going to be uncle $ “You must remember, Nancy, that our names 
Ralph’s missionary,” answered the mother, jl are not to be mentioned before Mr. Ford. Let 
“You must be a good girl and keep up your $ him think that the child is left to his protection, 
courage. Only think, you are going to the | And you will love and take good care of my 
place where mamma used to live when she was $ little Harrie, Mrs. Nancy?” 
a little girl like you. You will love Mrs. Nancy, $ “Of course I will. Who could help loving 
She is so good. But you must not say anything $ her? She is so like her mother, dear Miss Effie, 
abont papa or mamma before uncle Ralph. You that I can’t help crying,” and she held her white 
will remember, Harrie?” ^ apron to her eyes. 

“Yes, mamma,” replied the little one. $ “And now, little daughter, farewell!” and he 

“And give this letter to Nancy. Now go, jl held her close in his arms, “think of papa very 
darling.” ^ often, and don’t give all of your love to uncle 

In a few moments, husband and child wore > Ralph. For mamma and papa and little brothers 
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mast come in for a share. There now, kiss me, 
good-bye!” and he placed her in Mrs. Nancy’s 
arms, with an injunction to the faithful old ser¬ 
vant to write often, and then left the house 
without trusting himself to look again at the 
sobbing Harrie. 

“There, don’t cry, darling,” said Nancy, wip¬ 
ing her own overflowing eyes. “Won’t we have 
nice times together though. Are you hungry ?” 

“No, I took supper with papa,” replied Har¬ 
rie, who had become more calm. 

“Well then, I guess you’re tired, and I am 
going to put you to bed in the room where your 
dear mamma used to sleep. And in the morning 
you shall help me feed the hens and chickens.” 
And so talking cheerfully the while, she led the 
weary child to the room that once was Effie’s. 
She placed the light on the table, and tenderly 
assisted the little one in disrobing for the night. 
And then the little white-clad form meekly knelt 
by her knee, and repeated her simple, evening 
prayer. After she had concluded, Nancy took 
the child in her arms and commenced rocking to 
and fro, singing a sweet old lullaby, which she 
had in years gone by often sung to Effie Ford. 
The child soon fell into a sound sleep, and Nancy 
gently laid her in the snowy bed, and stood 
gazing at her a moment overpowered by many 
memories. “So like her mother—so like Miss 
Effie,” and her happy tears fell on the golden 
curls of little Harrie. She stooped and kissed 
the rosy mouth, and then left the room, mutter¬ 
ing to herself, “And Mr. Ralph—what will he 
say? Bless me! if he don’t find old Nancy a 
match for his tantrums!” 

The morning dawned bright and clear, and 
the old housekeeper was astir very early. The 
sun shone cheerfully into the room where little 
Harrie lay and unclosed the sleepy eyelids. She 
looked around in wonder upon the neat room, as 


5 used to wear them in her hair. I’ll get you 
$ some seeds if you like, and you may have some 
$ flowers of your own.” This proposition pleased 
| Harrie much. “Do you think uncle Ralph will 
$ be glad to see me?” and she looked anxiously 
$ into Nancy’s face. “Of course, of course, Miss 
^ Harrie. How could he help it?” replied Nancy, 
hopefully. For although she well knew the 
proud and unforgiving spirit of Ralph Ford, she 
was certain he could not withstand little Harrie: 
^ they had breakfast together, and Nancy was so 
cheerful and happy that little Harrie caught her 
spirit, and it seemed to the old h 9 usekeeper as if 
the days of Effie’s childhood had revived again, 

S and she said she felt ten years younger. 

An hour or two later, as Harrie was amusing 
^ herself with some playthings that used to be her 
$ mother’s, Nancy exclaimed, “There he is!” and 
$ a quick step was heard coming up the graveled 
£ walk. Harrie turned slightly pale, and trembled 
S as if she feared “uncle Ralph” would turn out 
$ to be something perfectly hideous in human form. 
* She dared not raise her eyes as he entered, but 
^ she heard a deep, and not unpleasant voice bid 
$ Mrs. Nancy “good morning.” His eye then 
^ rested on Harrie, the perfect likeness of Effie 
< Ford. He started, and turning to Nancy, 9ternly 
$ inquired, “Whom have we here, Mrs. Nancy?” 
s “Tell him who you are,” she said, smiling plea- 
$ santly at the child. Harrie, thus encouraged, 
$ timidly raised her eyes to the handsome man 
$ who was regarding her so sternly, and replied in 
\ her low, sweet voice, “I am Harrie Read, and 
$ I have come here to live with my uncle Ralph, 
s my dear mamma’s brother. Are you my uncle 
^ Ralph ?” and she glided up to him and laid her 
$ little hand on his. He regarded her for a mo- 
^ ment with silent surprise. Mrs. Nancy looked 
s on with anxious eyes. At last he withdrew his 
$ hand and turned to leave the room, when Nancy 


if unconscious where she was. At last she ex- $ 
claimed, “Ah! I know now, this is where dear $ 
mamma used to live. I dreamed I saw her last S 
night.” Just then Nancy put her head in at the \ 
door. “Are you awake, Miss Harrie? Let me | 
help you dress.” And Harrie was soon arrayed \ 
in one of her neat little frocks, fashioned by dear \ 
mamma’s skillful fingers. \ 

“What a pretty home!” said Harrie, as she! 
stood at the door breathing the pure morning \ 
air. “But you haven’t got any flowers, Mrs. j 
Nancy. Our garden at home is full of flowers.” > 
“I love flowers,” said Mrs. Nancy. “ButlJ 
don’t have any time to take care of them, and I$ 
guess your uncle Ralph don’t take much liking < 


handed him a small package which came with 
her letter. He took it, and immediately pro¬ 
ceeded to the library to examine it. There was 
a little note evidently written with a trembling 
hand, and it simply said, “I consign my dear 
little daughter Harrie to the love and care of my 
brother, Ralph Ford,” and signed “Effie Read.” 
Enclosed was a portrait, painted by her hus¬ 
band’s hand. The sweet face was a shade graver 
than when he saw her last, seven long years ago, 
but it was the same face. Ralph Ford was deeply 
moved. “Poor Effie!” he sighed, involuntarily, 
and locked the letter and portrait in a private 
drawer. 

But when he left the room, the old, proud look 


to them. Now your mother used to have the $ returned. 


Much to Nancy’s surprise, and very 


garden full of flowers, and the house too, and' agreeably too, he treated Harrie with courtesy 
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and politeness, but there -was a chilling reserve > doubted the propriety of making further dis- 
in his ’manner which grieved the affectionate l closures. 

child. Nevertheless, she was very happy with i “Go on,” said Mr. Ford. “My little whatf” 
Nancy, and the many loving words sent in $ “Your little missionary,” said Harrie, slowly. 
Nancy’s letters, by papa and mamma to the £ Then seeing how grave he looked, she timidly 
“little missionary,” cheered her on in her work. ^ asked, “Are you angry with me, uncle Ralph?” 
Nancy would persist that “Mr. Ralph was grow- j “Angry? Yes, but not with you, darling. I 
ing more human-like every day, and it was all > am angry with myself. Now leave me,” he 
because of little Harrie.” < added, kissing her. “For I want to write to 

Harrie had been at Oakland about two months, jj that papa and mamma of yours.” And Harrie, 
and her flower garden flourished finely. One ^ happy little Harrie, bounded away to tell the 
morning she gathered the prettiest of her floral! good news to the delighted Nancy. “I knew 
pets, and softly stealing into her uncle’s library, 5 it would turn out just so,” she exclaimed, her 
laid the flowers on the table before him, and \ honest old face fairly shining with pleasure. “I 
twining her little arm around his neck, ex-j knew he couldn’t help loving such a little angel 
claimed, “My morning offering, uncle Ralph.” > as you are, Miss Harrie.” 

“Which do you mean, Harrie?” he asked,! Oakland had become a very happy place, and 
gently, “yourself or the flowers?” j “all because of Miss Harrie.” It was a lovely 

“Both, dear uncle,” she answered, half laugh- \ morning, a few days after Mr. Ford sent hia 
ing, half crying, as he took her in his arms and < letter, one of Nature’s festal days. The flowers 
kissed her tenderly. j bloomed never so brightly, and the birds were 

“Now, Harrie,” he said, after a long, long | gaily caroling their morning matins, and Harrie, 
silence, “tell me about your mother. When did ! the sunny little bird, sang more sweetly than 
she die?” j them all. The old stage again stopped before 

“Mamma die?” repeated the child, slowly, $ the mansion, and this time put down Effie, Neddy, 
“mamma is not dead. Mrs. Nancy had a letter £ and the baby. We will not attempt to describe 
from her last night.” $ the meeting between the brother and sister. 

Ralph Ford was perfectly confounded. “I $ They were a happy family, that day, at Oak- 
thought your parents were dead, and you had ? land, and the happiest of all was little Harrie. 
come to live with me.” \ “She is a blessed child,” said uncle Ralph, 

“So I have come to live with you,” replied the $ as she tripped away to bed, after giving them 
child, in her sweet, artless manner. “But papa \ all her good night kiss on that never-to-be-for- 
and mamma are well, and they let me come here ^ gotten evening. “She is a blessed little mis- 
to be your little-” and she paused as if she > sionary!” 


GO, FALSE ONE, GOI 

BY W. S. GAFFNEY. 


Oo, false one, gp! the magic spell 
That bound my soul to thee— 

Is broke; and from the chain of art 
I claim my liberty! 

Alas I that we had ever met, 

Thus and so soon to part! 

Alas I that I had ever loved 
To gain a bleeding heart! 

Oh, Fate! that I might o’er forget 
The post, the happy past; 

But memory still lingers yet 
Over the rich repast! 

One that I deemed an angel pure, 
In dreams comes to me yet; 

But slumber flying, I awake 
To new and fresh regret! 

And yet I view thy moulded form. 
In ambrotypic art; 

And ah! its painted shadow is 
Thy living counterpart! 


I Now go! and If you over meet 

A love as true as mine— 

May wisdom guide you, fair false one, 
To make it wholly thine 1 
Yet nay! on earth, nor mortal can 
\ ' Love thee as strong, as well; 

\ How I have loved thee, lovely one, 

\ Heaven alone can tell I 

< Bnt go! may Heavenly blessings germ 

\ Within thy path, each day: 

I May smiling angels guard thy life, 

And sorrows ward away. 

Whilst I—hut nay, ’tis fate’s decree— 
Thou never eanst be mine! 

The heart erst beating for thy sake 
$ Shall never more repine. 

I Once more, farewell 1 nor think of one 
Who loved thee dearly, true; 

My idol! star! my heart’s first hope I 
A long—a lost adieu! 
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AUNT SUSY BLAKE'S BEAU. 


BY OLABA AUGUSTA. 

“Gibbs,” said aunt Susy Blake, laying down ^ after her. Seemed as if some of ’em would turn 


her knitting-work with a disturbed look upon 
her good-humored face; “do keep still a minute! 
my head whirls round like a cider-mill with your 
continual clatteration! Silas says, that folks 
out to Washington want to diskiver everlastin’ 
motion—find something or ’nother that’ll keep 
a-goin’ forever, and never want to stop—and it 
seems to me as if you’d all got it! What is the 
matter, now?” 

“Aunt Susy,” said Nell Gorham, the youngest 
of the gay trio of girls, “we were disputing 
about your affairs! Mag Reed says that you 
must have had a beau some time, and got disap¬ 
pointed in him, or something of the kind; Kate 
Smith says ‘fudge* to everything Mag and I pro¬ 
pose ; and now, aunt Susy, if there has been any 
romance about your life, be kind enough to en¬ 
lighten us, just to tease Kate Smith, if nothing 
more!” 

“Yes, do, aunt!” put in Margaret Reed, from 
the corner of the cosy lounge, “tell us about 
your beau, and I’ll give you this handkerchief 
the moment I’ve put the last stitch of embroidery 
on it! Please, aunt Susy, tell us all the court¬ 
ship l” Margaret was curious in such matters. 

Aunt Susy looked somewhat annoyed, but see¬ 
ing it was no sise to oppose the request of the 
girls, she settled herself back in her rocking- 
ohair, took up her interminable stocking again, 
gave a preparatory hem! and began. 

“Thirty year ago I was younger than I am 
now, though perhaps you won’t believe it, but 
the fact of it is, girls, when you have lived as 
long as I have, you’ll be as old as I am, and like 
as not full as grey-headed, if you don’t color 
your hair with hair-dye, as I hope you won’t. 
Colored hair is a desate on folks, just like show- 
in' false colors in the army, it’s apt to get people 
into difficulty. Now, there was Samuel Hughes 
—good, smart young feller as there was in Lyn- 
ashtown; owned a big farm, and a yaller house, 
and a grey hoss. Almost any gal would have 
been glad to hev had him, but somehow Sam*was 
kinder hard to please. Byne-by, a stylish crit¬ 
ter from the city, all flounces and flummydiddles, 
eame to visit Mahala Brown, Squire Brown’s 
darter, Victory Aurill, her name was; and in a 
fortnight all the fellers was nigh about ravin’ 
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$ into crazytics, and hev to be hurried to the In- 
i* sane Asylum house.” 

* “Wall, Victory she had the reddest cheeks, 
| and the whitest forrad, and the brownest hair 
< you ever seed, apd her teeth was jest like white 
^ airthen. Everybody said, ‘what a butiful com- 
^ plexion Miss Aurill has got!’ and Victory, she 

* got so stuck up with their soft-soapin' that she 
wouldn’t hardly speak to common folks. Sam 

5 Hayes fell in love with her the hardest kind; 
s and the perdicament of his heart, ’cording to his 
^ own account, was alarmin’. Sometimes, he said, 
$ it beat so hard that all the town might a heard 
£ it, if they had only been harkenin’; and then 
$ agin, it stopped beatin’ intirely, and he felt jest 
$ as if he was nigh on to giving up the ghost. 
\ The doctor said that nothin’ ailed him but eatin' 
$ too much fish, and drinkin’ cider, but Sam said 

! v it was all his love for Victory. One day it was 
purposed that all the young folks in Squashtown 
should go a pic-nicking, a kinder of a party you 
\ know, and they got sot on havin’ their time over 
| in Paul Horn’s woods, on tother side of Tadpole 
> river. They went across on rafts, and Sam 
\ Hays undertook to git Victory over on his little 
[ fishin’ raft. Victory she got skairt, and Sam 
$ tried to comfort her by kissin’ of her kinder sly, 
\ and Victory struck at Sam to keep him away, 
< and in the scrabble she fell off from the raft into 
5 the river. ‘Save me, Sam! save me! I’m a 
' drownded woman! Sam! Sam!’screamed Vic- 
$ tory, turnin’ over and over in the water, and 
S thrashin’ round the master; and Sam jumped rite 
| in after her, and in tew minutes had her safe 
j onto the raft again! But lawful rakes! where 
^ was her hair, and where was her red cheeks, and 
$ where was her white teeth? Her own mother 
> wouldn’t a knownd her! Her hair had turned as 
\ grey as a rat, her skin was all yallar and puck- 
\ ered, and as for her teeth, they warn’t there! 
$ Everything about her tace worth lookin’ at had 
^ cleared out intirely! She was a sight to be seed! 
J The water, ye see, had washed the paint off of 
£ her face, and the dye-stuff out of her hair, and 
i; there she was, as homely an old gal as ever was 
s creationed. Sam, he never sed a word, but jest 
$ clapped his hand on his stomach, and streaked 
$ it for home. If you want to make him mad, jest 
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say Victory Aurill to him. So, my advice, to ^ “Law me! can’t you wait? The world wasn’t 
you, gals, is to let paintin’ yer hair and faces $ made in a day, no more’n I got a beau in that 
alone, unless you can bo satisfied never to go !* time; and it ain’t best to drive business quite so 
nigh any water. Water is a terrible thing to a s much. Somehow you won’t seem to take no 
made-up woman.” ^ puttin’ off, and if I must tell ye, I ’spose I must 

“Oh, yes, to be sure, auntP’ cried Mag Reed, ^ My beau’s name was rather a peccooliar one— 
impatiently; “but what about your beau?” s Seth Moses Udoxia Tumbottle. The boys—boys 
“Want to hear about my beau, eh? How do ij are alters hateful-actioned critters—called him 
you know I ever had one?” asked aunt Susy, | by the four first letters of his four names—8, M, 
tartly. ^ U, F—Smut. Seth Moses was a nice kind of a 

“Why, a handsome woman like you, aunty,” $ chap as you’d see anywhere; wore a standin’ 
said Nell Gorham, appeasingly, “must have been j dicky, and had black hair and whiskers. He 
a pretty girl, and pretty girls are never without < was powerful fond of verses, and allers carried 
beaux, you know!” $ a book writ by a friend of his, Mr. Byron, or 

“There now! Did you ever!” exclaimed ^ some sich name. Twan’t no great things though; 
aunt Susy, with assumed disgust, but glancing \ precious little rhyme about it, and rhyme is all 
stealthily at the opposite mirror. “Well, gals, \ the beauty of verses. Seth used to drop into 
the fact of it is, I was good-lookin’ once. Robert \ our house pretty often, to talk politics with father 
Ink way said once that I was handsome as a big \ and eat apples and cider. He had a tremenjuous 
pippin apple; and Joe Brown said that of all j great eatatite. 

the gals in the town he liked the looks of me \ “I was about the matter of nineteen years old, 
the best! Them was tells worth havin’. There $ then; and as smart a gal as you’d see anywhere, 
warn’t no fellers to speak of, in them times, ^ I could bake pies and cakes, and spin and weave, 
round Squnshtown. There was Tim Johnson, s and make butter and cheese jest like a book, 
but he squinted all the time os if he was lookin’ i; Everybody was a-talkin’ about how caperble I 
through a spy-glass, and then there was Jerry i; was Seth Moses’ mother got cold at a trainin’, 
Wheeler. Poor Jerry! bis nose was long enough ^ and it settled on her lungs and diagram, and the 
to bridge over the Merrimac river, any time! It ^ doctor said she’d got the inflammation of the 
would have been onpossible for a pairson of my £ pleurisy, and it wasn’t long before she died and 
temperature so romantic and full of sensibleness, j left Seth Moses and his father, old Tumbottle, 
to have been happy with men of naturs so on- $ orfins. It was a kinder of a sad case, no wimmea 
congenitive. Ye see, I am naturally of a kinder ^ folks about to look after their things; and folks 
high-flyin’ turn—like to see the sublimatories of $ said that Seth Moses was a-gwine to git married, 
natur’ as prohibited in the great mountains and $ Old Tumbottle had a fine house, with pizarros 
the roaring spatteracts! Natur’ is a powerful ^ and whitlows and invigorators all over it; and 
cretur; and I’d rather see the ocean in a state <1 there was a famous big winder in the parlor, 
of turpentine with the lashing of rudo Borax, ^ curtained off from the rest of the room, that 
than to gaze upon all the splendorifferousness \ they called the confectionary—a place to put 
of the Crystal Palace, or Queen Victoria’s red $ plants in, ye know. It was a first-rate chance 
petticoat! Thems my sentiments!” ^ for any gal, folks said; and father and mother 

“But your beau?” queried Kate. s were nigh ’bout, crazy for me to have Seth Mooes. 

“Sure enuff! I’d about forgot. Now, I ain’t s To tell the plain truth, gals, I shouldn’t have 
no great hand to go all round the wood-shed $ been a mite offended about doin’ jest as my pair- 
a-tellin’ anything. Some folks is. There’s old ij ents wanted me to. It’s one of the Ten Com- 
uncle Nat, for one. He’s been a powerful sailor, s mandments. 

and he allers has a great sight to say about fur- jj “Wall, as I sed before, I was a reemarkable 
ren countries. He go to the Subterranean Sea, i smart creetur—there ain’t many smart gals now- 
wliere all the folks that liv’ git sw&llered up in ^ days. Folks did bring up their gals to know 
airthquakes, and from there to Mt. Cbimbly- ^ nothin’ of any consequence; and the amount of 
Razor, and then back to the rock of Glib-Stalter ^ it is jest this—the men that marry ’em git tre- 
to tell you that he’s got the toothache! For my \ menjuously cheated! Now there’s Squire Dye- 
part, I’m glad I don’t know so much about the j house’s wife—don’t know how to make apuddin’ 
world! Sakes alive! sich folks are enough to < nor fry a slap-jack! Lays on the sofer all day 
Fear a body out! Ciroumbobberating the airth j and reads the novels: and lets her table set rite 
after nothin’!” $ in the floor, with all the dirty dishes on it, till 

“Yes, but the beau?” cried the three girls at \ the squire gets home to dinner. Then she flies 
6* \ round like a mouse in a hot skillet; and they say 
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that the squire—poor man! has took up eatin’ 
his dinner in a refrigerator. Awful doins! But 
to come back to Seth Moses. Seth was real 
ginerous—didn’t mind a ninepence no more’n 
you would a grey bean. He used to bring me 
the sightest of candy and peppermints—father 
Baid to make me sweet—but Seth Moses jest 
squeezed my hand, and said, ter’ble low and ten- 
der-like, ‘As if you wasn’t sweet enuff now, 
Susy!’ Of course, gals, I don’t expect you to 
tell of this nonsense. It wouldn’t be fair. 

“We had a tame monkey in our family—uncle 
Nat brought him from Greenland, or the West 
Ingies, I forget which; and Snip, that was his 
name, was a desprit favorite with us all. The 
way he used to cut up was astonishin’. Jest 
what he seed anybody do—he’d go rite away and 
do hisself. Snip owed Seth Moses a grudge, be¬ 
cause Seth tied a bell to his tail one time, and 
sot everybody to laffin* at him, so Snip he was 
deetarmined to torment him all he could. He’d 
steal his handkercher and wipe the dog’B nose 
with it, and once he got the precious book that 
Mr. Byron writ, out of Seth’s coat pocket, and 
dropped it into the slop-pail! Nigh about ruin- 
nated it! 

“Wall, Seth Moses kept on visitin’ to our 
house, till we looked out for his cornin’ every 
night as a settled pint. Arter awhile, father 
and mother got to droppin’ off, and leavin’ Seth 
and me alone on the old settle afore the kitchen 
fire. At sich times I ginerally knit and Seth 
twirled his thumbs. Real interestin’ for us to 
experience if it ain’t quite so interestin’ for you 
to hear. One night, ’twas in March; and I’ve 
despised the month ever sense—Seth came over 
as usual. About eight o’clock father went to 
bed, or reetried, if that suits you any better, and 
mother did likewise. Seth he sot kind of oneasy- 
like, and I didn’t know as the settle-cushion was 
beat up right for him. So, sez I, ‘Seth, what’s 
tho matter? You don’t act as if you sot com¬ 
fortable!’ ‘Don’t I?* sez he, fidgetin’ about. 


‘No,’ sez I, ‘’pears as if the settle don’t jest fit 
ye; spose’n I beat it up?’ ‘Susy,’ sez he, jumpin’ 
up all of a sudden, ‘I’ve got somethin’ on my 
mind!’ ‘Law well!* sez I, ‘take it off then if it 
distresses ye; what is it, yer new watch-chain?’ 
‘Susy,* sez he, poppin’ down on the bilin’ hot 
harth, (burnt a hole in each knee of his trowses,) 
‘Susy, I love ye! You are my star! Of all the 
heavenly planters that tread the sky and wraps 
their splenderifferousness in the clouds, thou art 
the brightest!’ I have said before that Seth 
Moses was very romantic, if the boys did call 
him ‘Smut;’ and I was jest a gwine to be as 
pulite as he was, when onlucky enuff, I hap¬ 
pened to turn my eyes toward the tother corner 
of the fire-place; and oh, that monkey! Dear 
sake! I’ve abominationated a monkey forever, 
all on account of that Snip! There he was, 
squat down on his knees afore our old dog 
Rover, his paws histed up jest like Seth’s hands, 
and his head bobbin’, and his eyes rollin’ about 
orfully. I couldn’t stand it, and I tickled rito 
out a-laffin’. 

“ ‘ Oh! you monkey! you monkey!’ sez I, laffin* 
away as tight as ever I could. 

“Seth, poor, foolish toad! thought I meant 
him, and he was awful mad, I can tell you. He 
got rite up off from the harth, grabbed his hat, 
and aimed at the door. I tried to exploterate 
the matter to him, but he wouldn’t take no kind 
of a hearin’ of it; and went off, slammin* the 
door to behind him. That was the last of his 
being my beau. Two weeks after, he married 
Sarah Jones, and took her home to his nice 
house with all its invigorators. I’ve lived with¬ 
out him though, and got along tolerably well. 
Sometimes I think that monkey did a blessed 
good job for me, for they do say that Seth Moses 
drinks and scolds at his wife. 

“Howsomever, I should kinder have liked to 
a’ tried the married state, jest to see how I 
should a’ liked it. It couldn’t have done no 
hurt, anyhow.” 


TO THE FIRST SONG BIRD OF SPRING. 

BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


Sim, sing! Joyous bird, in tho bright morning sun, 

Ob! sing, for the reign of stern Winter is done, 

Four forth all thy gladness in strains wild and free, 

And I will rejoice in the Spring-time with thee. 

Bfy own heart like thine,Joyons bird! has been chilled, 

My song like thine own has been saddened and stilled, 

But now we together in concert will sing 
A thanksgiving song for the coming of Spring. 

Up, up I through the sunlight, sweet warbler, mount high, 
And carol thy praises in fields of the sky, 


? (Hi! could I but soar through tho azure with thee, 

< On pinions as buoyant, as happy and free. 

$ Human passions disturb not thine innocent breast, 
s Nor cares such as ours thy spirits oppress, 

< Cold friends never wound thcc, nor false ones deceive, 

$ Then sing, happy bird, and leave mortals to grieve. 

!| Thou hast gone from my Bight, pretty creature of air, 

| And hast wiled from ray heart half its weight of doll care, 
£ Thanks, thanks to His goodness who taught thee to sing 
' That free, happy strain, sweetest wnrbler of Spring. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY L-*8 DIARY.” 


CHAPTER I. 

“I guess he did though, one day, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand, eight hundred and 
twelve.—Togus!” The Judge began with speak¬ 
ing to Zophiel, dead centuries perhaps ago; ended 
with speaking to a black, pleasant eyed pointer, 
sitting upright on his haunches close to him. 
“Togus, a man named Zophiel says that 

‘God never formed a soul 
Without its own peculiar mate.’ 

Ho you believe him?” 

Togus listened, pricked his ears up, tipped his 
head aside as if of the burden of the great wis¬ 
dom atop, and had a queerer expression in his 
eyes than can be imagined, indicating that he 
inwardly admired the idea, or inwardly laughed 
at it as “not fit for the dogs.” One could not 
make out which. So his master called him by 
a new name, “Sir Oracle;” inquiring of him 
whether he did not think he was an intelligent 
companion. Togus didn’t. He saw his master’s 
sneer and was ashamed of himself. He dropped 
his long nose, looking up through his brows; and 
finding that his master did not speak to him, 
that on the contrary, he kept his eyes on him, 
with unwonted stillness of tongue and every 
muscle, as if he were estimating all his—Togus’ 
—capabilities, little and great, as a companion, 
he slunk away, lay down in a corner, with a s 
sigh, with a sigh adjusted and readjusted his J 
nose on his soft paws. His eyes were on his ! 
master, the while; his master’s eyes, the while, J 
were on him, and on the carpet, by turns. He \ 
said once—not loud enough for Togus to under- \ 
stand, although he lifted his head sharply and \ 
tried to make out what it meant, “He loves my j 
hand, poor old fellow! I don’t know—perhaps J 
he would die on my grave. At any rate, he \ 
would have a changed time of it if 1 were gone. ; 
I know this, and this is all. If there iB, any-« 
where in this wide world, one,” (the Judge did j 
not mean one dog, best reader: it would be $ 
laughable if the reader supposed so; a winning £ 
shape was in his mind; a shape soft, tender, $ 
graceful and noble,) “if there is one, and if I $ 
could find her; if she would be as faithful to my $ 
hand as he is, and, at the same time, be a com- $ 
panion, a light of grace and intelligence on all \ 
the place!”—running his eyes, with looks half < 
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of pain and longing, half of pleasantness, cveT 
the elegant apartment, and letting them rest, at 
last, on the soft chair, mate to his own. And 
he rose, dear reader, went with tender manner, 
respectful steps, toward the chair and drew it 
out of its far corner to the table near his own; 
and had pleasure in doing it—albeit, a little 
ashamed of it; albeit, he looked out Togus’ way 
to see if Togus saw him. Togus didn’t. Togus 
was startling in his sleep, dreaming of neighbor 
Pingree’s new cow and her frightfully crooked, 
significant horns. 

That the Judge had pleasure in bringing the 
chair up, was clear enough; for the pain was 
from that moment gone out of his look. Only a 
very becoming, very rich shade of the yearning 
was left, an effective blending for the brightness 
of his satisfaction. He stood by the chair—and 
liked the proximity. One elbow was on the 
mantle-piece; his fingers were shifting an ivory 
folder back and forth. He seemed estimating 
the capabilities of the place to fill and satisfy a 
life, larger, ever so much, than Togus; ever so 
much higher, richer and more exacting. For 
his eyes, after much contemplation, in other 
parts of the room, dwelt on the collection of 
books—excellent, as it was said, beyond any 
other at Northampton, on all manner of philo¬ 
sophies, histories, biographies, criticisms, lan¬ 
guages, theologies and poesies. (There were 
now few works of fiction, he reflected. Irving, 
Scott and Cooper; those were all. His mind 
began to run over arrays of Dickens, arrays of 
Edgeworth, and arrays of one thing and another, 
she should bring if she chose. His mind had 
pleasure in dwelling on the accession. He crossed 
over—without thinking of Togus this time, poor 
Togus!—to see what volumes could be sent away, 
what pushed and jammed together to give the 
new ones room.) He stopped before the few 
beautiful,*choice engravings that adorned hie 
walls; stopped longest before his new, large 
“Evangeline,” thinking, “Ah, could he find 
anywhere, out of Longfellow’s book and beyond 
the wonderful picture that the artist had made, 
face so tender, so true, so full of the best sort 
of beauty as that? If he could, would it not 
be rich to live, rich to die? Would not poverty 
be the same as riches, and labor the same a a 
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refreshment and repose to the soul blessed with ^ often ought to care.” The Judge heard a ripe, 
such a mate? !> most agreeable yoice reply. 

Yes, God knew. This was what he longed for \ “You? Yes, of course. Every woman thinks 
every day of his life—looking round on the ordi- j so, I suppose. But a man should be a man. Is 
nary, jabbering, giggling, nonsensical sort of £ this all, Agnes?” 

women, (pardon the old bachelor; but he did i Yes, it was all. The Judge heard the light- 
make use of all these terms, standing there \ robed figure say so; and then, through the 
before “Evangeline,”) until his heart was torn J larches, cedars, and spruces planted thickly in 
and distressed with the longing. Wanting this, $ his yard—to shut himself, eyes, thoughts, body, 
discouraged about ever finding it, was what had i soul, in, to shut his neighbors and the passers- 
made him odd, cross, and old before his time— { by, eyes, thoughts, body and soul, out—he saw 
so that these things, oftener than any others, J her move with easy dignity up the walk to the 
perhaps, were said of him, “You never know \ house. 

where you’ll find him”—meaning, “You never | “My cousin’s a fine fellow, a capital fellow,” 
know what his mood will be”—“Everybody is ^ the Judge heard the major say, farther, on the 
afraid of him,” and “There goes the old Judge; way, as he was making haste to overtake his 
old Judge Stinson.” It was indeed no uncom- $ companion. The lady did not speak; and he 
mon remark, when it was seen how bappy Togus jj was beginning to go on, “He’s—you never have 
was, attending him in his walks, “His dog loves s seen him, Agnes?” 
him, it seems. There must be some good-na- $ “No, Major Pingree.” 

tured spot in him somewhere.” He had himself $ “Well—see this new kind of border-moss of 
overheard some such remarks, spoken with in- jj my wife’s. If you do see him, you’ll say he’s a 
advertent distinctness, in some of the paths of $ trump. The ladies almost divide him, limb from 
Bound Hill, or beside the river, or on the Bide \ limb.” 


walk close beyond his own shrub-and-tree en- £ “Ha—they do? I am sorry you said that of 
vironment. He had heard them oftenest from $ him, major. I am afraid he’s a poor, weak 

young, pert and pretty lips. So he reflected ^ thing. The moss is beautiful-” 

now, when his mind took a turn that way; and $ “Yes, but, confound the moss, I want to settle 

he felt it dishearten the new, over-susceptible $ this about my cousin. He’s-” 

dreams and hopes So he said, so loud—ex-| “Darling!” the Judge heard Mrs. Pingree’s 
ploding it, as it were, on a long breath—that i lively, friendly voice say at the door. Mrs. Pin- 
Togus was awakened, “Heigho! well, I don’t $ gree had a voice that the Judge liked. This he 
know, I am sure.” ' had many a time said to himself; he had many a 

This was in the evening, when, the business $ time asked Togus, when he saw Togus listening, 
of the day and supper over, he had come, as was $ if he did not like it. “You were a darling to 
his wont, with his newspapers, and some law- $ come! I was afraid you wouldn’t.” 
book just out of the press, to the back parlor, t > $ “Oh, well, I would come, it had been so long, 
read, think, talk with Togus, and—doze perhaps. $ What a long time it has been!—and you have 
Although, this evening, he neither read, nor 5 been growing handsomer every day; hasn’t she, 
dozed, nor talked with Togus, as has been seen, s Major Pingree?” 

It is doubtful whether the Judge could have \ Then they laughed. The major, shifting basket 
told, if one had got hold of a button on each side \ and shawl over to his wife’s arm, (at least this 
and questioned him ever so closely, exactly how S was what the action looked like through the 
his mind came to take the turn it did that even- j trees,) said, “ ‘Pretty is, that pretty does,’ 


ing. We can tell though. W'e know; or can > Agnes. Wait till you’ve seen something of her— 
conjecture. That day, when he came up between ' of her carryings-on, in general. Good morning, 


breakfast and dinner, his neighbor, Major Pin- $ Agnes. I’m going down town again, of an errand. 


gree, was alighting at his gate and helping a \ Wife, have you got all you want?” 
gracefully moving figure in light grey traveling ^ For dinner, the Judge knew he meant. For 
clothes, alight. Now, the major was always \ dinner, his wife no doubt knew he meant. But 
talking. This time he was saying, in a strong $ she said, her merry voice twisted into complaint, 


way common to him, “I told cousin David he $ “All but a better husband. I wish I had a bet- 
was a jackass to care what his political oppo- s ter husband!” 

nents said about him. Any man is.” He was ^ The Judge heard the ladies laugh, retreating 


searching the carriage, loading his arms with $ within the rooms; heard the major laugh, run- 
hi* companion’s shawl and parcels. ^ ning down the steps and out the walk to his oar- 

“Oh, I don’t know. I think a man must, and \ riage. 
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As we have said, the Judge was not fairly and 
steadily conscious, that evening, that the genial 
spirit filling the large chair, filling all the place, 
as it were, with a new sort of blessedness, was 
clothed with the same light, soft garments, the 
same steady grace, the same dignity he had dis¬ 
cerned that morning in the new guest at Major 
Pingree’s; or that it was the same voice that fell 
now and then on his ear. If it did, now and 
then, come into his mind to connect them, he 
broke the shining link at once and put it away 
from him; broke it with tender hands, though; 
put it with tender hands away. 


CHAPTER II. 

The Judge was in his garden early the next 
morning. And, by-the-way, he had looked into 
the library as he came, to see if it was utterly 
vacant, if the spirit had utterly gone. The spirit 
had gone; the room was very desolate. But, 
when he came into his yard, it was better, 
brighter; for he knew that the spirit was nearer; 
his thoughts went at once over hedge and paling 
up into Major Pingree’s chambers, where a lady 
in light clothes sat reading her chapter, or per¬ 
chance looking out upon the same morning of 
beauty that gave such joy to him. He reined 
them—the thoughts—when he found where they 
were going. He pulled the reins tightly, saying, 
“I’m a fool if I let my thoughts go there;” but 
it did no good, pulling reins, or accusing him- 
ielf; the thoughts would go, and at last he let 
them—when he found, that is, how they seemed 
to go carrying and bringing somewhat, between 
him and her; between him and the light-robed, 
sweet-voiced figure of yesterday, the light-robed, 
sweet-voiced figure of last evening. He knew it 
now, and could not get away from it. Soon he 
was done trying to get away. Soon he gave 
himself quite up to the spirit and to the morning, 
and was a happy man. 

He wished there was not such a wilderness 
about his doors. He wondered he hftd ever en¬ 
dured it. He would have half of it cleared away 
that very day. 

“Caleb.” 

“IVhat, sir?” came up out of a celery-trench. 
Pretty soon a head came up. The Judge step¬ 
ped with a new air of business out toward him. 
“Here, Pm going to have some of the trees cut 
away out of my yard; it ought to have been done 
in the fall.” 

And, apropos , this was what the gardener was 
thinking, that it ought to have been done in the 
fall. It was thinking this, that made him tip his 
head and lift his brows, looking as far and as 


high as he could; namely, to the tip of the flag¬ 
staff above the Mt. Holyoke House. “You are 
busy, I see, with these trenches. You had better 
go and ask Mr. Clapp to let me have one of hia 
men to-day. You had better go directly after 
breakfast; or, now, that we may be sure of our 
man. You may come first and see what trees I 
will—or give me a piece of chalk. Have you 
got any here?” The Judge was looking round 
amongst the garden implements. 

“No, sir.” And was his master demented that 
morning? Always, before this, clear, consistent, 
cool, brief, what meant the haste, confusion, one¬ 
sidedness, that morning? “No, sir; he would 
bring the chalk.” He went inside the green¬ 
house door, close by, and there he put his hand 
on it. When he brought it, his looks said, “If 
you are a little bottom-upward, or anything, this 
morning, honored sir, I advise you to haul up 
where you are and make an adjustment.” 

And the Judge, bless him! was ashamed before 
the look, and went his way with unprecedented 
celerity, running over Togus as he went. Now 
Togus had been trying all the morning to get his 
master’s notice. He kept near him first, watch¬ 
ing his face respectfully, confident of a recogni¬ 
tion; ran off next after a strange pussy-cat, 
chasing her like lightning quite off the grounds, 
and came back to be praised for it. Finding 
this also fail, lie betook himself back to the 
paling between his master’s grapery and Major 
Pingree’s cow-yard, where he began to tease 
crook-horn through the bars, thus unwittingly 
visiting his master’s slight with its legitimate 
vengeance. For was not crook-horn’s anger 
mighty? Did sho not. come rushing, her head 
down, her horns ready and longing to send 
Togus to Tophet? Did not the burking and 
braying fill all the place, and fill the Judge with 
vexation, lest she should mind it, reading her 
chapter, or looking out upon the morning? So 
he went to see him. And when he came and 
saw what a common, yelping cur Togus was 
making of himself, instead of reading the 1e9son t 
he said witli surprise, “Togus, don’t you know 
better?” whereas he should have said to himself, 
“Judge Stinson, did you not know better? Next 
time, speak to your dog, when he craves it, and 
call him good. The praise shall keep him in 
goodness.” 

CHAPTER III. 

The Judge had few thoughts, after this, that 
did not set at least one foot over the enclosure 
between him and Major Pingree. He called 
himself “an old fool,” sometimes, rehearsing one 
by one the strictures upon himself he had heard 
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from the pert, pretty lips, to confirm the accu- > saying, “He was in something of a hurry. Bat 
sation- But it did no good. The poor, solitary t he needn’t hare been; needn't hare torn himself 
interests would still go over there, searching, > off. That wasn't necessary. He needn't have 
longing. As each day sped, (each day rendering $ apologized for it. This was the blunder, after 
him some new indications of the grace in all her ^ all—apologizing, thinking it necessary; thinking 
movements and life,) he longed more and more, s that I cared whether he stopped or not." It was 
longed inexpressibly to go and be there beside $ all bravado, though, in the Judge. It was be- 
her; to speak to her and say, “I want you there $ cause he did care, that he stood there with dis- 
in the solitary rooms; here in the solitary heart." $ appointed heart, complaining. 

The longing tore him at times, and he went away, $ J U8 t as the Judge returned from his walk, that 
out of the house, out of the yard, to see if it >, day, Miss Clement came out into the piazza to 
could be shaken off, if her image, her voice could \ meet the major, who was coming to dinner. The 
be got rid of, by putting miles and miles between £ Judge, seeing that, through the thin branches of 
him and her. One time when he was walking, v a larch, made precipitate haste to get into the 
he gave himself this lesson. “You want her. s house, out of the sight of it. But he could not 
You have never seen form and movements like $ help hearing her say, “Have you any letters for 
hers, or any that pleased you a thousandth part ^ me, Major Pingree?" Could not help hearing 
as well. You have never heard voice like hers. the major’s, “Yes, one. And I was devilishly 
Her voice will linger in your heart and be there, $ tempted, as I came along, to drop it in where 
a regret, all the rest of the days of your life, \ the workmen were filling the gas-pipes in. I’m 
She is, it may be, the only one, in all the world, \ jealous of it; for cousin David’s sake, you see. 
for you. It may be that you are the only one ^ You understand, don't you?” 
in all the world for her. Still you let it all go J; “Humph!" And the Judge was glad to be in 
by. She will marry a dolt, perhaps; you will ^ the hall, banging the door after him. 
die a solitary old man." $ But propitiation was hold of him ngain the 

Apropos if the reader asks how the Judge came l next morning. He did not like the major; he 
to know, as it seems he did, that she was free, $ doubted if he ever would. But he liked his wife;- 
we answer, he heard as much, one evening, when ^ liked somebody else; so, as he was looking round 
the major’s folks were sitting in their piazza ji amongst his vines, he broke off some cucumbers, 
and he in his. He heard the major say, “You jj the first and only. The gardener, Caleb, had 
never’ll be married if you wait for Jupiter, or i; been fostering them, petting them; had been talk- 
some of the gods to come and offer. You won’t ^ ing altogether of them lately', saying, “They’re 
find a perfect man, Agnes Clement." “No," she | the earliest in town, sir. You can’t find any so 
answered, and her voice, thick with feeling, * for’ard in all Nor’ampton; not even over to 
thrilled every nerve in the Judges’ body—“but \ West’s an’ Woodford’s; for I was over yest’day 
perhaps I shall find a good man. There are > on purpose to see." They were his beauties, 
good, honorable, steadfast men, in the world, I v But the Judge cut them off, and handed them 
hope. Major Pingree.” ^ over the hedge to a servant girl gathering salad, 

On the Judge’s return from his walk, that day, ij “For Mrs. Pingree, with his compliments.’’ 
he could, by halting a little, speak with Major 5; He saw a few baskets of nice strawberries, the 
Pingree at his gate. The major was just coming s noxt day from Savannah, the first in the market, 
up from his business, walking The Judge would $ He bought those; with no settled purpose of 
apeak to him, he thought. Perhaps that would $ sending them in; still his mind did, in a running 
amount to something. Perhaps it would lead to l! way, connect the rare, delicate, rich fruit with 
their speaking again; to their speaking often; ^ the guest at Mnjor Pingrce’s. We do not mean 
to friendly meetings between the families; to— $ that he compared them—the berries and her lips, 
to— 1*. say. This the reader as well as wc, would know 

“How do you do, Major Pingree?" extending \ that he could not do, if the reader as well as we, 
his hand in a hearty manner. “How are you, £ knew how the Judge had seen that she was in- 
this morning?" ^ deed no “snow-and*rose-bloom maiden," but a 

“Well; thank you! well, Judge Stinson; but ^ woman from whom the years had taken much 
in a devilish hurry; wife waiting; children wait- $ that was budding and fair, to whom, thank God! 
ing, greedy as ravens for their supper; good-by, s they had imparted more that was ripe, tender, 
good-by, Judge." i; and winning. It was seeing this, perhaps, that, 

And the major’s back was turned. He was jj more than any other thing, made him love her 
hurrying away. Our sensitive Judge was look- s already. He pitied her a little, or, at any rate, 
ing abstractedly after him, his arm on the gate, 1 felt very tenderly toward her, thinking about it; 
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sitting in liis arm-chair, with the other arm-chair s mother-in-law, poor fellow! This I know; for 
near, of an evening. Iu tones whose mellow ca- s one who was servant in the family years and 
dence struck even himself, he said, “She too $ years told me so. Eddy, if you had no mother, 
passes, bless her!” sif you were crossed and found fault with, at 

_ s every turn, as he used to be, you don’t know 

5 what kind of a man you would be. Remember 
CHAPTER IV. $ this. As it is, at any rate, if you grow up to 

“Is that possible?” It was Miss Clement’s ^ be as strictly honorable, as true and good a man 
voice, and, and for some reason—he could not $ as Judge Stinson is, I shall be happy and proud 
have told what—the Judge did not like the sound > t of my boy.” They were all silent a few mo- 
of it. • ments; the major, with his head down, was 

It was a hot evening. The Pingrees were all $ turning his knife in his fingers. “And your 
out in their piazza, the Judge and Togus were s father thinks the same, Eddy,” Mrs. Pingree 
out in theirs. s added, after having looked at her husband; and 

“It’s all true that I tell you,” answered Major ^ her voice was very kind, very gentle. 

Pingree. “He’s talented; the best lawyer in ^ “Do you, father?” asked Eddy, after having 
the county, no doubt. This is what everybody s studied his father’s face a moment, 
will tell you of him. But everybody will tell ^ “Yes, my son, father does,” the nugor replied, 
you he’s cross and odd as the hills.” > drawing himself up and pocketing his knife. “I 

“Yes, Miss Agnes!” strenuously interposed s said, my son, that he is very honorable, very 

large-eyed Eddy, scrambling over his mother l much respected, very talented-” 

and Miss Clement’s feet and skirts, to get near ^ “You said he’s cross too and snubs the law- 
them. “Yes! and that black dog of his—his $ y er8 -,»» 

name is Togus—he’s just as cross and queer a \ They all laughed. Mrs. Pingree reminded 
dog as his master is. Ha! I guess you’d laugh \ Eddy that they were all cross sometimes; and 
some to see him and crook-horn fight. Ain’t it \ asked him if he hadn’t sometimes seen a boy 
fun, father? Father! wasn’t it fun, when you ^ named Eddy Pingree “snub”—as he called it— 
saw it? Father!” { his little sister Bessy. “Hurra! he guessed he 

“He’s respected; this everybody will tell you, \ had as much as once. Come, Bessy; he wanted 
too,” went on the major, not heeding Eddy’s 5 to tell her something he had thought of.” Eddy 

eager questionings. “But he’s-” the Judge s and pleasant-eyed Bessy went down the walk 

here moved his chair and spoke to Togus, that $ together, walking slowly, with great thinking, 
he might not hear. But he heard; and, some- $ Eddy tipping his head sidewise over to hers, 
how, with wondrous distinctness, albeit the major $ whispering. 

did certainly speak in suppressed tones—“he’s ^ “Togus, come, poor old Togus!” the Judge 
cross! that’s the long and the short of it! in $ said, speaking in low tones to his dog. “Let’s 
court, and out of court. Many a young, inex- \ g 0 in, Togus.” 

perienced lawyer is as afraid of him as he would $ Togus had been lying beside his master’s 
bo of a bear.” $ chair, getting what sleep he could, for the 

“That’s a pity!” and now every nerve in the $ sounds—heard only by himself—of the uneasy 
Judge was strained to hear. “He ought to re- ^ hoofs in his master and Major Pingree’s stables; 
member the time when he was young and in need s and especially, for sounds of hateful crook-horn, 
of encouragement.” $ lowing and making a fbss for her contemptible 

“I’d fix’m!” said Eddy, “if I was a lawyer, s black calf. Would he not give her a barking 

and lie undertook-” $ and an onset the next day, that she would re- 

“Eddy!” said Mrs. Pingree, with impatienoe i member ? He guessed he would. He guessed— 
in her tones—a quality the Judge had never \ but he was sleepy; and, packing his nose be- 
heard in it before, often as he had heard it $ tween his paws once more, he was falling asleep 
speaking to husband, children, servants and £ when his master’s voice aroused him. 
tradesmen. “I wish you wouldn’t drag my 5 The Judge was picking up his newspapers 
skirts in such a manner. And, my son,” she $ from the floor of the piazza, when he heard the 
added, “you don’t understand about the Judge, i patter of the children’s feet running back; heard 
You are not old enough, (if indeed we are any s Eddy say, “Mother!” 
of us old enough, or far-seeing, wise enough to $ “What, my boy?” 

understand about him, or anybody.) The Judge | “I’ve got a plan! I thought it all out myself 
lost his mother when he was a little child, Agnes, $ and told Bessy. When we go up ML Holyoke 
dear,” plead the voice; “and he had a hard \ to-morrow or next day, I want him to go. Judge 
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Stinson, I mean. Can he, mother? Can he, ^ miserable nights, on account of your rebuffs, 
father? I’ve thought how we can do it, as well s You—God knows, poor man, that you’ve had 
as not.” jj but a lonely life of it from your earliest child- 

“Yes, of course he has,” laughed the major. | hood, even to this hour. God knows this and 
** There was never such a brain for planning. jl pities it. But he has given you uncommon 
What is it, Eddy, boy? Let’s have the plan.” $ talent, strength, discernment; this you know, 
He listened as if expecting to hear something to 5 without vanity. Some endowment you possess, 
laugh at, and he did. Perhaps, though, the ex- l by which, whenever you unbend and lay your- 
pectation, betraying itself in his tones, in the | self out to attention and friendliness, you make 
air with which he listened, did it; since Eddy’s s people love you with deepest sincerity and ardor, 
eyes, going from one to the other, saw it; since | This also you know, without vanity. Use it 
he was flurried seeing it. > then oftcner. Put the irritability far away, out 

“Out with it,” urged the major. \ of your words, out of your life. Be steadfastly 

Eddy looked at his mother and kept hold of { kind. Be yourself, to be sure, (keep your own 
her fingers, as he said, “I’ve thought, mother, ^ clear individuality;) but be kind, henceforth 
how we can do when we get to the car. You l and forever.” Much else he said to himself, 
and father and Bessy can go up the mountain, | reasoning, struggling. He was not sorry that 
in the car once, Judge Stinson, Miss Agnes and she knew his irritability and all his faults. He 
I can go up in the car twice. Then, you see, i[ was glad. He liked it best that she should know 
we shall all be up there.” !j him just as he was. He would like to think of 

The major roared. Mrs. Pingree smiled, but s this after she was gone. She would, perhaps, 
Tory quietly, with kind, encouraging eyes on $ feel the more interested in him, on account of 
her boy. She called him a good boy, and said 5; it. When he remembered what a voice she had, 
they would see about his plan. It was a good, s he believed that she would; and he knew that 
generous plan; he was a good, generous boy. $ this was what he wanted of her now; knew that 
Togus kept near his master, watching him $ now it was all that he wanted—or, at any rate, 
with thoughtful, intelligent eyes, after they \ was all he would now ask, or accept, of her. 
reached the library. When the Judge saw this, ^ When the day broke, as it did in matchless 
he was touched by it. He said, “Good, old $ serenity and beauty, the Judge was still up, sit- 
faithful Togus!” and his voice, his look, his s ting with pale, contemplative, but elevated mien, 
attitude in bending, the outstretch of his hand, s reading out of a little book, his light dim, his 
would each have smote the heart of the reader i head bent low, abstractedly over the page. He 
with sympathy, if the reader had been there to > read this passage twice, “Let him who gropes 
see. As it was, there was nobody but Togus. $ painfully in darkness or uncertain light, and 
Togus heard the praise with dignity, keeping $ prays vehemently that the dawn may ripen into 
the grave eyes still on his master’s troubled fea- s day, lay this precept to heart, which to me was 
tores. He lay down, by-and-by, and went to $ of invaluable service: ‘Do the duty which lies 
sleep. His master told him to. And then the $ nearest thee,’ which thou knowest to be duty I 
Judge “wrestled” with the circumstances of $ Thy second duty will already have become 
those days, of that night; wrestled mightily and $ clearer.” When he drew himself up from pon- 
with no little conflicting pain and confusion, at J dering upon this passage, (upon what schemes 
first. He said to himself, “Let not anger against, S of usefulness and duty lay nearest to him,) he 
the major come near your heart to embitter it. \ saw that it was morning. Still was there the 
He gave his true impressions of you. He has ^ feeling of loss upon him, of having renounced 
heard these things said of you. Young members s somewhat, of missing it. Somewhere in Goethe 
who were afraid before your exactions them, J it is written, “It is only with renunciation that % 
before your irritability, have let their fear and 5 life, properly speaking, is said to begin.” We 
pain be seen. The fear and pain have corrected \ miss the hope, however, the joy, the love, what- 
some of the vanity, the ignorance, the foolish- j ever it was; and have often sadness gnawing at 
ness that were banes to them, abominations to ji our hearts, at the same time that we say, with 
you; this you know; for this, more than one, \ shining faces, “Let it go. Because it went, a 
thus corrected and amended, has told you after- \ greater good has come.” 

ward with gratitude. But you have been cross i One thing, as we are thinking, would surely 
sometimes, many a time, when you had not this % be best of all—if the so-called earthly joy might 
motive. You have given pain to many who loved $ come and settle down with us and be to us a 
yon, looked up to you longing for your appro- j; divine joy also. And this is what the Judge 
ballon; who, no doubt, have had mortified, S thought, looking where the vermilion clouds 
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appeared through the pines; and on the other ) briskness. “Let me see if there isn’t a bad 
side, where the silvery mist lay peacefully over j there, somewhere. Hal there is! Ecod, David, 
the town sleeping below; is what he thought i you’re caught!” 

sighing, in spite of himself; in spite of himself j: The Judge went on, out of his gate, down the 
wishing it had been for him to call her his, to \ hill, with vexation, thinking, “Ah, there are 

know that she was to be his, by day, by night; \ certainly a great many fools in this world!” 

in life, in death; under whatever good, whatever % But he drove the vexation, with thinking, “But 

ill. > don’t I see that I too am a fool if I let anything 

■ s that is amiss vex me? We shall all be wiser 

CHAPTER V. \ some day, when we are done with these poor, 

“Aw, these Yankees! They make fun of our { earthly desires, and aims, and vexing cares, if 
Irish fellows!” ^ never before.” 

“The Judge don't! You never’ll know him £ _ 

doing it.” i 

“But a great many of ’em do. This spindle- S CHAPTER VI. 

legs, the major’s cousin, does. I know from the $ “Fire! fire! fire!” 

way that he did to-day, when Michael was carry- $ It was the Judge’s cry, in his door, on his 
ing his two big trunks up stairs. Now, in Ire- J steps. 

land, you know, a gentleman’s a gentleman; an’ ^ “Fire! fire! fire!” at his gate, turning his 
you know it too, at sight of ’im. He don’L need $ mouth, with a hand closed about it directing 
to come up to the door (from traveling) with his $ the sound, to the north, east, south and west, 
finest, blackest coat, his lightest-colored waist- j “Fire! fire!” putting now what composure he 
coat and pants on, an’ his gold chains a bangin', $ could into the cry, for her sake; he was at M^jor 
an’ his han’kerchief scented, an’ his—an’; I ^ Pingree’s gate, before her windows, 
can’t bear the sight of ’im. An’ the worst of it s “Major Pingree, your house is on fire!” hold- 
is, he’s come to make love to her, an’ marry her $ ing back, or trying to, the dread of the announce- 
An’ she’s an angel! Isn’t it m’aner than dirt?” s inent, for Mrs. Pingree’s sake. “Your house is 
“ How do you know?” s on fire; but it is all in the parlors.” 

“Didn’t I hear now an’ thin a word to-day, $ True, the parlor curtains were, half of them, 
between him an’ the major, when I was cleaning >, more or less a blaze that moment, as he knew, 
the table after dinner? I should think I did. \ “The devil! the major said, one instant 
Didn’t I see what eyes, what a wny he had—bah ! jj thrusting his head out farther to see where the 
—when he twisted this way an’ that way a speak- s fire shone out. “Devil!” and darting back into 
/ing to her? I should think I did. An’ she’s $ the room, he gave Mrs. Pingree the information 
getting along where offers don’t grow on every s that “trees, grass and hedge, were all lighted up 
bush. I’m afraid she’ll marry him. I’m so s with it; that that confounded cousin was at the 
afraid she will—an’ she an angel—an’ he a fool $ bottom of it, probably; he was always at the 
—a spindle-legs!” 5; bottom of everything; always had been.” He 

The Judge, at his late tea, heard enough of s was scrambling on his clothes, working with 
the above conversation to make out its meaning, $ shaking hands, beginning with each garment 
through the open windows, from the kitchen, <; wrong side out, or bottom upward; “nothing 
where his girl, Julia, was shelling peas, and Mrs. \ came right,” he told his wife. 

Pingree’s girl, Hannah, was helping her. 5; His wife, without speaking, but with teeth 

The next morning, when he went out to go to jj chattering in her head, was managing the chil- 
hi8 office—he was not rn his garden before $ dren. She had waked them at once, so that 
breakfast that morning—he knew that the Pin- ^ their eyes were wide open and very large, by 
grees and their visitors were out in the yard to- s telling them that the house was on fire and they 
gethcr. Meaning not to see, he still did see, ^ must be very quiet; must not cry; no, Bessy; 
light dresses through the trees; light figures, ^ Bessy must be mamma’s little woman; Eddy 
slowly, gracefully moving. Meaning not to j must be putting his own clothes on—there they 
hear, quickening his steps that he might not i; were—ho must be mamma’s little man. So 
hear, he still did hear the cousin’s voice—a lisp- 5 Bessy checked back her tears. So Eddy, putting 
ing, foolish-sounding voice, so the Judge thought, v on his clothes, said stoutly, “And if the fire 
reproached himself for thinking—saying, “ M ith J comes where we aye, mother, I’M almost take 
Clement, here ith a rothe that I must beg the s you and Bessy and carry you out. I could as 
pleathure of presenting to you.” j well as not.” The major would have given one 

“Let me see!” the major’s voice said, with ^explosive guffaw, if he had been there; there’s 
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not the least doubt of it, great although his con- % of the great singeing and scorching he gets, 
stern a ti on was. But he wasn’t there. Ho was s knows, for the first time in his life of forty-four 
at one of the parlor doors opening into the hall; ^ years, what happiness truly is; even so we made 
had his hand on the knob to open it, for the pur- j up our mind, when, from the upper window of 
pose of looking in, when the Judge, appearing | the Warner House, we saw the house a blase, 
in the outer-door (he had been out sending his J and knew that it was Major Pingree’s. But the 
Btentorian cries off toward the town) and, seeing \ reader shall hear how, on the contrary, it was, 
his act, stepped forward with an authoritative \ even as we heard, when we questioned him, from 
“Major Pingree, don’t open that door! either of \ the Judge himself. 

those doors! I hear steps; they are coming from $ The Judge could not be easy about Miss Cle- 
the Water-Cure; you—thank God, the bells! $ menL So he ran in, when the flames were 
They’ve got it down town! I am sure that is ij already appearing through one of the parlor 
good!” ij doors, tried to look into the room through fire 

The Judge was like a child a moment; then, s and smoke, hurried half-way up the front stairs 
seeing that the major had no collective purpose, $ and there stopped suddenly; for there he saw 
no clearness, that he still kept his hand on the £ her, a large shawl enveloping her light wrapper, 
door-knob, with vacant looks on those who now $ the cousin’s arm enveloping the shawl. The 
began to show themselves, to demand what they ij twain were going out of sight toward the back 
should do, he said to the nuyor, “Are the ladies £ staircase. And this is the way in which our 


and the children safe ?” 

“Ah! ha! if I know. Ah! if I know any-^ 
thing!” rubbing his forehead. “Here they are, $ 
Judge! Judge! where are you?” The Judge was $ 
already at the head of the staircase, where Mrs. $ 


Jndge was assured of Miss Clement’s safety. 


CHAPTER VII. 


‘I am glad you have come, Judge Stinson; 
Pingree now appeared with the children. He l you have done enough; you have done a great 
Was telling them that the children must go over { deal,” said Mrs. Pingree, late that night, when 
to his house. He had seen Julia there, <; she went forward to meet him at the door of his 

“Julia!” v own library. “Did you believe we would take 

“Yes, sir.” Julia knew at a movement of the $ you at your word and come?” 

Judge’s hand, what she was to do. She made $ “Certainly I did, Mrs. Pingree.” 
her way with the children carrying them both i; “My husband was afraid we would intrude, 
(to Eddy’s mortification, when he looked at his i; He said we had better go to the Water-Cure; but 
mother and at the crowd of men through which ^ I wanted to come here.” 

they went) crying, kissing them on their shoul- ^ “You did right, Mrs. Pingree. This was the 
ders, calling them “darlin’s! sweets!” j place for you, especially as your children were 

“Stay with them, Julia,” the Judge called out | here. Your husband must have seen this.” Ho 
after her. And, then, stooping a little toward 5 frowned a little, shaking his coat-collar into place. 
Mrs. Pingree, he asked her in low tones, if alls “Let me introduce you to my guest and friend, 
were awaked—servants and all—guests and all. j Miss Clement,” Mrs. Pingree said, with depre- 
Mrs. Pingree did not know; she was sure she * eating looks, (for she had seen the frown,) with 
had seen their cousin, and it must be that they s deprecating tones, and moving out toward where 
were awake—with such a noise! so many feet! $ Miss Clement was sitting, shawl-enveloped, in 
bo many voices! And now, thank God! the en- 5 the corner of a tete-a-tete. Mrs. Pingree’s looks 
gines! here they were, the bells, and the running J drew him; Miss Clement’s did not; perhaps be- 
of the faithful firemen. Oh, thank God! Now, j cause he did not see them; perhaps, because re- 
would the Judge see a little to things—that s membering how he last saw her, he felt indiffer- 
everything was not destroyed? Would he be so n ence, if not repulsion, coming to take the place 
kind? $ of the old, sweet attraction. He extended his 

The Judge went, after he had said, “Let us $ hand, touching the tips of her fingers lightly; 
be sure that all are awake and safe.” $ hoped, with rigid features, that she did not find 

If the reader has made up his mind that, now a $ herself greatly fatigued. This was all. He 
fire has broken out, our good Judge is sure to £ turned away to show that he had nothing more 
spy the desire of his heart, Miss Clement, on some $ to say to her; but to Mrs. Pingree he went on 
out-of-the-way staircase, where the flames are speaking, with a courtly sort of grace and be- 
alrendy darting, that he takes her at once into ^ nignity for which even she, well as she had 
his safe arm9, that he feels her beating heart $ always been in the habit of liking him, had 
against his beating heart, and, even in the midst‘ s heretofore given him no credit, since she had 
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never before met his hospitalities there on tlieir v mean it; it won't do to blame him. He's a care- 
legitimate ground, his own beautiful home. :j less dog, though, in everything. He's gone down 
“Your home is beautiful,” Mrs. Pingree to one of the hotels for the night. He hasn’t 
sighed; for, mingled with her admiration of the ij the least idea that he had any finger in oar trou- 
place, were the thoughts of her own devastated ^ ble. He gave me delectable messages ‘for the 
rooms. Only the parlors, one of the chambers ^ ladies.' Excuse me, Judge, if I get this tight 
above, and the hall had felt the fire; but the \ boot off. It’s killing me.” 
windows had, many of them, been taken out, or \ It was agreed that they would go to rest; 
broken in, the furniture had, most of it, been s although the major doubted, as he said, whether 
removed, the rooms, many of them, deluged with l he rested much. Mrs. Pingree could rest, she 
water. Her eyes had looked on it all, and seen < said; for they were all safe. 

the full extent of it before she came away. But \ _ 

she was a Christian, loving woman. She said, ^ 

“ They’re all safe; my darlings and all; and not ^ CHAPTER VIII. 

one word of complaint shall come out of my \ That there was, after all our liking for the 
mouth.” She was saying something of this sort i; Judge, something savage in his nature, cannot, 
to the Judge and Miss Clement, when her hus- $ perhaps, with strictest truth be denied. Thus, 
band showed himself, with dingy and forlorn i; when, the next morning, he saw that one of his 
face, in the door. They brought him to a com- s guests. Miss Clement, was pale, that she looked 
fortable chair; his wife composed his disarranged $ thoughtful and grave, he said within himself, 
locks with her fingers, standing beside him, tell- $ “Let her! If she is weak enough to be pleased 
ing him how she had boon up to see the children s with him, let her!” Toward all the rest in the 
and they were sleeping soundly, with their dear, $ house, bland and benignant, toward her alone 
round, healthy cheeks in their hands, just as j: he was distant and cold. 

they always slept in their own beds at home. \ When cousin David came, ushered in from the 
“We turn your house to a barrack, Judge,” $ yard by Eddy, he greeted him coolly; coolly 
said the major, not answering his wife. (She s signifying by a movement of head and hand, 
knew, though, that he had brightened under the $ that lie was to be seated, if he pleased, out there 
touch of her fingers; that he now spoke with $ where she was, sitting by herself, waiting for 
something of his wonted vigor, because she had s him probably. Then he turned again to the 
done him good standing by him, seeing to him $ major and Mrs. Pingree, to the plan-laying, 
and letting him see what cause they had for ^ through which their house was speedily to be 
gratitude, that, after all the danger of that sad s brought once more into habitable condition, 
night, the children were sleeping with healthy i; “Good!” at length said the major, coming to 
cheeks.) s his feet and stretching himself. “Now I know 

The Judge was speaking to Miss Clement. He $ what Pve got to do. Judge Stinson, I always 
didn’t understand the major. “We have turned $ knew you had a head for law; you have a head 
your house to a barrack,” the major repeated. $ for other matters too, 1 see. I’m nothing to you 
“Never mind!” he said, with the kindest s for clearness and decision.” 
humor. “How do you suppose the fire broke $ Mrs. Pingree’s eyes were bright, hearing her 
out, Major Pingree?” $ husband speak in that frank manner, seeing 

“Humph! I suppose that cousin of mine was ^ with what friendliness their eyes met, (and lin- 
at the bottom of it. When I went to bed, I left J gered in the meeting;) since there was nothing 
him standing close by the window—and I re- \ she so much desired for herself and her hus- 
member the wind was blowing the curtain in— ij band, as the friendship of a few men like Judge 
with the chamber lamp 1 had given him in one J Stinson. As for the Judge, he doubted if liis 
hand, and somebody’s picture,” (glancing out | help had been so great; at any rate, since cousin 
Miss Clement’s way, letting his frown go,) “in J David came. For, while he yet said stoutly to 
the other, looking at it. He went off to walk, I \ himself, “I will not attend to them; no such 
find, down town, or somewhere; for he came $ weakness shall get hold of me,” he lost alto- 
back after the fire broke out. I suppose he set ^ gether the sound of the major’s planning, that 
his lamp right down there where he was—he s he might catch sounds of what Miss Clement 
was close to the table—and where the wind was j was saying. Her eyes were down on the shawl¬ 
blowing the curtain in. He either stood looking $ fringe she was twisting. She was saying, “I 
at your picture a long time, Agnes, or he was < don’t know. I haven’t thought enough about it 
gone a long time; for we must have been in bed $ to know.” Another time, when he overheard, 
two hours when the fire broke out. He didn’t > cousin David was saying, his head bent toward 
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hers, his eyes searching her downcast features, £ Neither the major nor his wife doubted or de- 
44 1 am happy to think thith morning, that it s murred one moment, after seeing that look, so 
wath I that arouthed you, thaved you. I thould $ cordial, yet so filled with longing. They knew 
be unwilling that anybody elthe thould have had £ that, to the spoken words, this thought was 
that pleathure.” $ added, “My rooms were void, my life was, in a 

Humph! how the Judge bated the lisping, $ way, void, before you came. Now, in both, 
conceited voice, with what intense inward force $ there is some little stir and interest. Let it go 
he said, “He’s a coxcomb!” But then with $ on these three days, I beg, without fear or re- 
what heaviness did his heart in a moment fall, ^ monstrance.” 

when this thought was added, “ Yet, he will be $ When the Judge and Major Pingree made 
the one to win her; to have her in his home all $ their bows at the front door, Mrs. Pingree made 
the rest of the days of his life.” $ hers at a back window, by which she was going 

44 Cousin David, this is the very last you’ll see s into the garden. Julia was there picking peas 
of me perhaps to-day. I know now what I’ve $ from the vines. The children and Togus were 
got to do; and I shall be about it. I’m going to $ there. “And, ma’am,” the Judge, after he bad 
have my house ready to go into in three days; ^ parted with Major Pingree at the gate, heard 
and then I, it, wife and Agnes, (I guess,) are all 1 Julia saying to Mrs. Pingree, “Togus is so right 


at your disposal again. What’ll you do mean¬ 
time?” The major was in the door, his hand 
raised and braced on the side. 44 Go to Mt. 
Holyoke with Agnes, (I can’t spare my wife,) 
and the children, to-day ? To Amherst to see the 
college and so on, next day ? To—anywhere you 
and Agnes please, next day? What say, Agnes?” 

The major was not a polite man, certainly. 


glad that he can have the childers here to laugh 
with, (he’s had to do all his laughing alone, 
ma’am, ye see, the same as I have, pretty much,) 
that now he’s done with troubling crook-horn 
an’ her black calf intirely. (“Togus—Togus, 
but ye mustn’t quite twist yerself off with yer 
joy. Sec, ma’am, he’s carried that squash-vine, 
with his teeth, and all the squashes that are on 


He saw how he tantalized cousin David, how he \ it, quite out of its place, in the joy he feels, 
annoyed Agnes; saw with what dubious uncer- \ One must needs laugh seeing that. No wonder 
tainty and wavering his cousin regarded Agnes, $ Master Eddy laughs, seeing that.”) 
with what trepidation and changing of color, ^ The Judge smiled; but lie was soon grave 
Agnes looked down on her shawl-fringe, twist- ^ enough, going down the hill, thinking that he 
ing it; saw, moreover, (and we doubt whether \ and she were there now in his library, in the 
this was not the best of it,) what dignity the > same room where he had longed and hoped for 
Judge had, standing erect to watch them. It ^ her, alone, 
suited him seeing it. His wife knew that it did, s 

even before he came round so as to show her, > CHAPTER IX. 

without showing it to the rest, how he winked i It was an awkward pause, the utterly blank 
and chuckled in the enjoyment of it. < pause that ensued upon Mrs. Pingree’s retiring 

“Well!” after he had waited for them to $ with the children for the night. Especially, as, 
speak, 44 I’m off, at any rate. You can fix this after beatiDg about for something to say, both 
to suit yourselves. I’ve kept the Judge too long s the Judge and Agnes found that, absolutely, 
already. I am sure I beg your pardon, Judge— $ there was nothing in the whole wide world that 
for this, as well as for turning your house into a \ could be said; and this too, when, all the even- 
barrack.” ^ ing, as they and Mrs. Pingree talked together, 

Mrs. Pingree looked at the Judge. The Judge $ their brains and tongues had teemed with 
stirred now; smiling; in this way answering < thoughts and observations upon life, upon the 
Mrs. Pingree’s look of inquiry. “I think you’d $ men, measures, principles, books, authors, that 
forty times better turn us all off, this morning,” $ had been coming spontaneously, as it were, put- 
the major added. ^ ting themselves between them to be examined 

“Mrs. Pingree and I have settled that, finally, £ and discussed. Something must be said, how- 
I think,” replied the Judge. 44 Mrs. Pingree sees ^ ever; so the Judge said, “ You concluded not to 
it plainly, as I do, that it is convenient for you ij go to Mt. Holyoke, Miss Clement? I heard 
to be here; convenient for you, convenient for \ Major Pingree propose the ride yesterday morn- 
me. She understands, I think, that only one > ing, I believe.” Our Judge was provoked with 
thing connected with your being here can pos- $ himself before the words were out of his mouth; 
sibly annoy me; and that this is, seeing that \ for did he not know already, that, all that day 
you do not confide perfectly in the welcome I ? and the day before, she had been at Mrs. Pin- 
give you.” > gree’s right hand helping her? Did not Mrs. 
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Pingree tell him that evening before Mi«3 Cle¬ 
ment came down from her chamber, that “she 
had tired herself out, helping her, taking hold 
of the carpets, curtains, furniture, anything and 
everything that needed to be done, or seen to?” 
So, were not the words a lie? Was not he a fool 
to speak them? Were there no words worthy to 
be 6poken, between himself and her? if there 
were, was lie not able to find them? 

“I did not go,” she answered, settling back 
languidly into her seat. 

“It is a fine ride,” the Judge went on ab¬ 
stractedly ; for all his powers were turned to the 
settlement he was having with himself. 

“Yes, sir; but I did not go.” And there was 
another pause. 

“I supposed we should see Mr. Thornly here, 
this evening”—the settlement still going on; 
saying this in spite of certain reckonings against 
it. “I didn’t urge it. I could hardly think this 
^necessary, since Miss Clement was to be here.” 

Agnes, with disturbed lip, rose to stand before 
a window. She put the curtain aside, and with¬ 
out speaking, stood there to look out upon the 
night. The Judge, letting his reckonings go, 
(the clear results having first been pretty well 
worked out, however,) sighed, looking at the 
figure, marking what delicacy and softness were 
in ita attitude, in all its proportions; sighed, 
thinking how often one’s brightest earthly plans 
do fail; how, in that same room he had longed 
for her until his heart ached with the longing. 
Now, there she was standing before him; and he 
had never known such longing and pain. There 
had already been enough that was sad and lonely 
in his life; but this was the bitterest, most deso¬ 
late. But, all at once, as he pondered, some¬ 
thing came and took a mighty hold of him and 
bade him speak his pain and bitterness. I sup¬ 
pose it was Truth; and that hi9 reckonings with 
himself brought her. I do not suppose that any 
power but that of Truth could at once have made 
him free from the stupidity and subterfuge with 
which his direct speech and action toward her, 
had been more or less hampered up to this mo¬ 
ment; could have made him a man toward her, 
and not a shadow; could have made him know 
that if there was anything real, forcible, worthy, 
in life, especially anything real and sincere, he 
would find it and stand on it. 

He came and stood by her side. Putting the 
curtain far away, they could both see how serene 
the night was, how the stars looked down with 
their steady light, charming them and nearly all 
the world, for the poor, foolish waverings, insin¬ 
cerities, hopings, fearings that come into so large 
a portion of the earthly life, so that it is not so 


s much life as a chronic sort of dying. That this 
J was their reproof from the stars and the night, 
s was made clear by their first words. The Judge 
$ said, looking at his companion, “How great the 
s night is, Mi9s Clement! how little and poor are 
$ we!” 

$ “I was thinking the same,” replied Agnes; 
s the form with all the old, imagined softness in 

* it, turned toward him; the voice with all the old, 

$ imagined ripeness, tenderness in it, thrilling him, 
j filling the whole place with all the old, imagined 
s blessedness and love. “I was thinking,” went 
$ on the voice, “that I was not worthy to be here 
jin a world that God has made so beautiful, that 
$ He rules and preserves with so great majesty 
$ and order, I-” 

s The Judge gathered the sounds that fell, 
jj breathlessly as the miser ever gathers his gold. 
^ He looked on the small, beautifully shaped head 
s tenderly as the mother ever looks upon her little 
s babe, and saw how in its deep awe and humility 
H it was bowed down. He waited a moment to see 
^ if she would not go on; then he said, “But yon 
£ must know what it is, Miss Clement, to live a 
$ beautiful life. Your life, I am convinced, is 

* richer than most lives.” 

^ “Sometimes I am very happy. Sometimes 
> life is very clear,” she replied, looking with 
{ mild eyes up into his face. “Then every man 

I is my brother, every woman is my sister. Every 
flower Bpeaks, every bird has a living soul and 
praises God with its song. But I often let the 
poorest and most miserable of all cares and anx- 
s ieties get hold of me nnd drag me down. I have 
$ no excuse for this. Those who have never known 
s any better life, may have; but I have none and 
S am the more self-condemned.” 

$ There was a pause of a few moments; and then 
s the Judge, lowering his voice, bringing his head 
^ nearer hers, and speaking with hesitation, said, 
“ Is it possible—pardon me—but are you going 
$ to marry Mr. Thornly, Miss Clement?” 

$ “Oh, no indeed, Judge Stinson.” There was 
^ a little wonder in the looks and voice, a little de- 
s precation. That was all. Neither the looks nor 
$ the voice were strenuously demonstrative. 

$ “Pardon me, I had the impression that you 
5 were;” adding, after a pause, in which he strug¬ 
gled for composure, “I have no words—there 
s are no words that will tell you, Miss Clement, 

$ what satisfaction it gives me to hear you say 
$ this. You may never be anything more to me 
ji than you are now; though, if knowing that I re- 
i spect you infinitely, and would count myself the 

$ most favored of men, if-” 

$ The hand seeking hers, trembling as it clasped 
N hers closer and closer, the head, the whole 
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manly form bending nearer and nearer her own, ? words, or needed to. All we know, is, that the 
the looks of longing that met hers, when for a $ major, when he came, found them sitting side by 
moment she raised her eyes, said the rest plainly > side, she in her chair, the one that the Judge 
enough. As the Judge averred, there were no $ gave her many nights ago, he in his. So the 
words that could have told the story of his s major told his wife, when he went up, with this 
wishes and his love half so plainly. ’addition, “And they looked glorified. But I 

Nor do we suppose that Agnes spoke many < wonder what cousin David will say?” 


“SHE IS DEAD.” 

BY ANNA. L. MUZZT. 


Dbao! dead! dead! 

Oh, God! it is all o’er! 

From life’s sad, changeful shore 
Her loving soul has fled! 
Come, come away: 

There’s nothing, nothing more 
To hope for, or to pray! 

God did not heed our prayer. 

Ho mocks at our despair; 

God! oh, God! 

Thy chastening rod 
Is very hard to bear! 

Dead! dead! dead! 

It is all over now! 

Dead! dead! 

Wildly we rain 
Kisses on cheek and brow 
In vain—in vain; 

She cannot answer now! 

Lowly she lies, 

With smiling lipe apart, 

And close, veiled eyes, 

And pulseless heart! 


Come, come away— 

Tis agony to hold 
To our crushed hearts, this cold, 
Unanswering clay! 

Come, come away. 

A last, long, long embrace, 

And one more sight 
At that unearthly face, 

So calm and white! 

Now all indeed is o’er. 

No more, no more, 

On this dim earth to see 
Our darling save in dreams. 

Ah me! ah mel 
How worse than vain 
Life seems! 

God! oh, God! 

What can we do but pray? 

Godl God! 

Take onr beloved one, 

And teach us how to say, 

“Thy will be done.” 


THE WREN. 

BY LIBBIE D- 


Fas down in the glen 
Where the noisy wren 
Is singing upon the bough— 

There he sits and chatters 
Of various matters; 

Do you know what he’s saying now? 

He peeps far below, 

Where the lady-ferns grow, 

And he sings a welcome free 
For another wren 
He spieth then; 

And a social bird is he. 

In that limpid pool 
So still and cool 
There is another wren, 

There swings and sings, 

And flutters her wings: 

A bird as large as he! 

There the lady-fern grows— 

There the violet blows, 

And the bells of the vale-Uly chime! 


| 

! 


There the waters plash, 

And the sunbeams flash, 

Till the sands all golden shine. 

He flutters adown 

Like a leaf; to the ground— 

Ho hops to the mossy brink— 

He looks to see 
Where the bird can be: 

Then he bendeth down to drink. 

What a gleefhl shout 
From his throat thrills out, 

As his round head he can see! 

And ho opens his eyes 
In great surprise, 

When he thinks, “It was only me!* 

The lily bells tinkle 
In that troe-shaded dingle; 

But the wren has flown away-* 

It may be to tell 
To his mate in the dell, 

What he saw in the brook to4ay. 
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BY MBS. M. A. DENISON. 

I don’t like to bear the noise of those ham- s One day, during the hardest campaign of our 
mers. The dull sound of laboring picks breaks $ sturdy soldiers, Madam Pierpont was alone at 
upon the ear with monotonous regularity. They ^ the farm. Pomp, a negro servant, had gone on 
are making tracks for a railroad in this old town. \ some errand, which would detain him till night* 
I am not pleased with the “improvement,” as $ fall* and Aleck, the hired man, had wounded his 
some call it, for a pleasant farm-house and its ' hand in the morning with an axe, so that he was 
surrounding fields that sloped from high and ^ quite disabled, and obliged to return to his home 
undulating hills have vanished forever before its ^ about a mile distant, which by-the-way was the 
nod. ^ nearest homestead to the old, red farm-house. 

The great genius of enterprise, with his ugly j> The widow’s four brave sons, of ages varying 
shears of commerce, is clipping at the poor $ from eighteen to twenty-six, had started but 
wings of poetry and romance, till, I fear, by-^ two days previous for the field of their country’s 
and-by, they will have power only to flap along > battle. 

the ground, their ethereal faculties chained down 5; While the widow realized that in all prob¬ 
io stock-taking and invoices. $ ability some, perhaps all, of her treasures would 

I am sorry the house has gone, for there were j» be smitten by the ruthless hand of war, her 
some recollections connected with its history, for $ cheek was still unblanched, and a holy hope sat 
the sake of which it would be pleasant could it $ in the repose of her beautiful features. Only 
have been spared. An old, red farm-house, sur- $ now and then she turned to the open Bible before 
rounded by fields of waving grain and corn, in $ her, and read a few consoling passages, and 
the autumn time, and overhung by the branches \ straightway resumed her work with a trusting 
of various fruit trees, golden with the fullness j smile. Ah! patriotism found an enduring home 
of time, is a sight of picturesque beauty in a ^ in many such a gentle breast! 
rich valley; especially if a fine old mountain \ Suddenly, from the distance came a sound like 
looms up in the back-ground, or a deep of forest > the trampling of horse’s feet, and a great cloud 
trees stretches away into the clear, mellow atmos- \ of dust betokened the approach of travelers 
phere beyond. v hurrying to their destination; The widow moved 

In that one before us, I am speaking now as j to the door, and shading her eyes from the in- 
if it stood in the old spot, the widow of a noble } tense sunshine, watched their progress. They 
Capt. Pierpont lived some twenty years ago. \ drew nearer, and in another moment, three 
The lady was a fine specimen of old-time women; $ horsemen wheeled up before the door and 
dignified, even commanding in manner, with a ' alighted. 

fresh bloom upon her cheek, a finely moulded $ They wore military costume, and were all 
forehead, and a deep, earnest expression in her i fine-looking men. The foremost gentleman far 
yet bright eyes. S exceeded the others by his imposing figure and 

She was a woman of refined and cultivated $ the greatness of his countenance. It needed no 
intellectual powers; a woman who in youth had $ introduction to assure the widow that this was 
known no stint of wealth; whose mind was \ George Washington. With that courtesy which 
stored with classic lore; who had never, till she £ always characterized him, he bowed gracefully 
emigrated to the wilderness of the New World, 5 to Madam Pierpont, as he blandly asked if he 
soiled her white fingers with even household £ could find rest and refreshment 
work. \ “Our horses are wearied—we have ridden 

Father and husband were both dead. The < since nine this morning and would fain recruit,” 
bones of the former reposed in another country J he added. 

beneath a marble monument; the latter had now $ “Certainly, gentlemen, and welcome,” she re- 
slept two years in the little burying-ground be- !j plied, smilingly, throwing wide open the inner 
side the wooden church in sight of the red farm- % door as they dismounted. 

house, and a small grey stone marked the spot $ “Our poor beasts,” said one of the officers, 
where his ashes mingled with the dust. \ patting his smoking horse, “I would they could 
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b* attended to immediately. Is there a groom or 
a servant about your home, madam, who could 
rob them down and feed them? I will reward 
him liberally.” 

“We would ask no reward in this household, 
sir,” replied the widow; “if you will lead the 
horses round, they shall be oared for.” 

The animals were conducted to the stable, and 
there left, although the officer looked in yain for 
indications that there were men stirring in the 
place. 

“Make yourself perfectly comfortable, gentle¬ 
men,” said the widow, “and excuse me while I 
prepare you refreshment. You must be hungry 
as well as fatigued.” 

In another moment, the widow was in the 
stable unsaddling the poor horses—work to 
which she was not accustomed, but which 9he 
nevertheless could do in time of need, being a 
woman of strong, muscular frame and great 
energy. She knew it must be done by herself, 
or not at all. As for men and horses, they were 
completely jaded out. She with clean straw 
rubbed the animals down with her own hands, 
led them into their stalls, and prepared and 
gave them food. After changing her dress, she 
returned again to the parlor, where the officers 
having unbuckled their swords and donned their 
caps, sat conversing together, evidently enjoying 
a delightful rest. 

As the widow stepped over the threshold of 
the room, one of the officers was just remarking 
to his companions. 

“He was one of my best men, and as fine-look¬ 
ing a young fellow as ever volunteered.” 

*“Do you speak of young Pierpont?” asked 
another. 

“Yes, he fell yesterday, pierced by three balls 
—poor fellow—it was a hard fate for such a boy.” 

For one moment the cheek of the woman was 
blanched—the heart of the mother shocked; but 
she spoke almost calmly as she asked, “Which 
one was it, sir?” 

“ Henry Pierpont, if I am not mistaken. Was 
he known to you ?” 

Was he known to her? Oh! the torture that 
followed that question! Henry! her noble, first 
born; he who had taken the place of the dead 
at their board, and with a gravity beyond his 
years carried out the plans his father left un¬ 
finished ! 

And now his blue eyes were closed forever— 
his bright locks soiled in the dust. Oh! the 
thought was anguish t A deathly faintness came 
over her, but she rallied with a great effort, and 
said as calmly as before, as she turned her 
whitening cheek away, 

Vol. XXXIII.—26 


“He was my son, sir.” 

They did not see her face as she walked 
quickly but firmly from the room. 

“Now God forgive me! I feel as if I had 
done a cowardly thing,” murmured the officer, 
while his lips grew pale with emotion. “Coming 
here to partake of this woman’s hospitality, I 
have cruelly stabbed her to the heart.” 

“You are not to blame, my friend,” said 
Washington, in his deep tones, in which was 
blended a sudden pathos. “Neither, if I read 
her aright, would she recall the child bravely 
fallen in his country’s cause. That is no com¬ 
mon woman. Her very face speaks of her soul’s 
nobility. Mark me—when you see her again 
she will be tearless; no word of sorrow will issue 
from her lips. Our mothers—our wives, I am 
proud to say it—are heroines in this trying pe¬ 
riod. And this,” he continued, pointing to the 
Bible, “this is the secret of their greatness. 
Wherever you behold that volume opened, bear¬ 
ing evidence of constant perusal, there you will 
find woman equal to any emergency. I repeat 
it, when we meet her again, she will be calm 
and tearless, although a mother bereaved of her 
child.” 

And so it was. Madam Pierpont had schooled 
her grief for the time into a sudden and sacred 
submission; and when the officers were called 
into another room, to partake of the smoking 
viands she had prepared, they found her col¬ 
lected, unchanged in manner, and serene in 
countenance. The officer, from whom the news 
had so rudely burst, was lost in admiration of 
her conduct, and was often heard to say, subse¬ 
quently, that he venerated woman, the more, for 
her sake. 

Toward night the trio departed, thanking the 
kind woman with grateful hearts for her cour¬ 
tesy. They found their horses ready saddled, 
and were forced to the conjecture that Madam 
Pierpont had herself performed the duty of 
hostler. 

Gen. Washington kindly took her hand before • 
he mounted his charger, and addressed her ten¬ 
derly and affectionately. Tears came to the eyes. 
of his officers as they listened; but though an 
increasing pallor spread over the widow’s face, 
she murmured, 

“I am thankful, thankful to my God, sir, 
that He has deemed me worthy of demanding 
my first born, in this glorious straggle; he was 
ready, sir—ready for life or death.” 

But when they had gone, and she returned to 
the silence of that lone house, the mother wept 
exceeding bitter tears. Draw we a ourtain be¬ 
fore her sacred anguish! 
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“IT MIGHT HAYS BEEN." 

Farewell old Pierpont House with your carpet < hung dusters of luxuriant grapes; nor its win- 
of mallows and old-fashioned flowers in old- \ dows, or the lower floor, all opened, with their 
fashioned pots standing upon the stoop. I feel * curtains of snowy muslin floating with a dreamy, 
sad at the thought that I shall never again see \ undulating motion in the pleasant breexe. 
its open door wreathed with vines, whereon > 


“IT MIGHT HAVE BEENl” 

BT BB8SIB BEXOHWOOD. 


“It might have been!’* Oh 1 what a wealth of woe 
Is prisoned in that short, deep-meaning phrase! 

Its very sound may bid the sad tears flow, 

And cloud the sunshine of its brightest days! 

“It might have been!” who has not felt its power 
To shade the retrospect of happiest years, 

Adding a pang to sorrow’s heaviest hour, 

And mingling womanhood with its bitterest tears! 

“It might have been!” moans forth the passing bell. 
And heavier on our hearts the strokes descend, 

Hopes fondly cherished, at that fatal knell, 

Faint, die, are buried with the oofflned triend! 


% “It might have been!* think, earth-enchanted soul, 
s Should a cold hand arrest thy measured breath, 

\ And through thy spirit’s depths the mandate toll, 

| That bids thee yield to “the fell sergeant, Death I 1 * 

\ Would not those bitter words with fearful power 
s Burst o’er thy ruined soul with ceaseless flow, 

$ And through eternity from that drear hour, 

Augment the terrors of the world of woe? 

\ 

j> Pause, then! perchance today alone is thine, 

! When thou may’st turn from this terrific scene, 

And in a brighter world ’mid Joys divine, 

Praise Him who saved thee from what might have been! 


THE “DISAPPOINTED.” 

BT XABY E. WILCOX. 


05 her young brow a twilight lies, 

Her paorning sun is in eclipse. 

She sorroweth with her mournful eyes, 
Even while she laugheth with her Hpe. 

Sometimes hot tears, that sear and burn, 
Spring to her eyes, a lava-tide— 

Crashed back and fettered by the stern. 
Indignant strength of woman’s pride. 

Oh! chide her not! she is not weak. 

But faint and sick with hope deferred. 

Nor blame her if she sometimes speak 
A bitter or impatient word. 


Thou sayest, “Of grief she hath no part, 
From toil and caro she is exempt. 

Bad and ungratoftl is her heart 
To treat Qod's blessings with oontemptF* 

Ah! little canst thou know about 
That torturing void in heart and brain, 

Whence one great joy went sadly out, 

And never entered in again. 

Full bravely hath she borne, and well, 

Tho pain that on her heart hath trod, ^ 

Which woman’s lips most nover tell, * 
Save to the pitying ear of God. 


DEPARTED FRIENDS. 

BT 1. B. HOWH, X. D. 


Ws shall meet our (Hands departed, 
Though we left them long ago 
To their lone and dreamless slumber^ 
In the Silent dust below; 

We shall meet them—oh, how glorious! 

When this weary life is o’er, ’ 

In thoee bright celestial regions. 
Blessed and happy evermore 

Wte shall meet our (Hands departed. 
Whom the promised land hath won, 
Shining as the stars of Heaven 
Bound the everlasting throne. 


Onward, every soul, to duty • 

Scatter wide the shades of gloom; 
All of life is ip the fature; 

Life Is bliss beyond the tomb. 

We shall meet our friends deported, 
Clothed in robes of Heavenly white; 
And with sainted voices greet them 
In a land of Mfe and light; 

Lift no voice of grief or sorrow, 

That they moulder in the dust; 

We shall meet them—hallelujah I 
At the rising of the Just 
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CATHARINE LINCOLN 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 

[Entered, according to Act of Congress, In the year 1858, by Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 

ooimxtro from page 352. 


CHAPTER III. 

A dim, uncertain light stole through the closed 
curtains into the room where Mr. Lincoln was 
lying. He was so changed that one might have 
thought whole years had elapsed since the ter¬ 
rible scene of the preceding dny. Ilis breath 
came with a labored effort, and he lay back 
against the pillows so weak and faint, that life 
seemed ebbing away upon each troubled respira¬ 
tion. 

In a chair, by the bedside, sat Mr. Jeffrys, 
with writing materials before him, engaged in 
putting upon paper the directions which the sick 
man dictated—it was his will. 

“I leave everything in your charge,” he said, 
with slow and difficult utterance, “I know that 
I can trust you.” 

41 1 am glad to have your confidence,” Mr. Jef¬ 
frys replied, softly, “very glad.” 

“The whole of my fortune will be placed in 
your trust for the child Mary; you will love her, 
care for her, as I would have done; for were she 
my own daughter I could not regard her more 
tenderly.” 

Mr. Jeffrys wrote on for some moments, in 
silence, until the sick man's hand, laid heavily 
upon his own, made him pause. 

“I have been thinking,” he said, speaking 
with added pain, “that I ought to mention in 
some way-” 

Mr. Jeffrys waited for him to proceed, with 
his eyes calmly fixed upon the contracted 
features. 

“I am very rick,” continued he, “and it is 
difficult for me even to think; but it seems to me 
now-” 

.He broke off for a moment, and turned his face 
to the wall, while one or two hot tears rolled 
slowly down his cheek, the first evidence of 
softening that he had given. But he wiped them 
away as well as his poor strength would permit, 
and strove to speak again in a faint but untrem¬ 
bling voice. 

“You know what I mean, Jeffrys.” 

“Pardon me, my friend, but I am really at a 
loss; perhaps you allude to the age at which the 


< little girl shall enter upon the management of 

^ her own fortune ?” 

\ 

^ “No, no, that is all arranged—you will direct 
$ everything, paying her an income until her mar- 
$ riage, then, of course, her affairs will be placed 
\ in her husband’s hands. I spoke of another.” 

I “Some relative—your nephew, perhaps?” 

^ “Of my—my-” the words came forth with. 

\ a gasp, and he pressed his hand upon his breast 
£ to still a violent paroxysm of pain, “my wife.” 
He put his handkerchief to his lips to wipe 
away the specks of foam that had gathered there, 
£ in his effort to speak, and when he removed it a 
| single drop of blood stained the white folds. 
“What place can this lady possibly have in 
your will?” Mr. Jeffrys asked, coldly. 

“This—this; oh! if I had only more strength; 
I am suffocating—call the doctor again!” 

The medical attendant entered, in obedienoe 
to Mr. Jeffrys’ summons, and bent over his pa¬ 
tient with a look of solicitude. 

“I feel a^if I were choking, doctor, do give 
me something to stop it.” 

The physician took a phial from the mantel, 
$ poured a few drops of some clear liquid into a 
\ spoon, and gave it to him to swallow. 

> “I am better now,” Mr. Lincoln said, raising 

I himself on his pillows with a sigh of relief, 
“Leave me for a little, doctor.” 

The physician left the chamber, and the 
. sufferer lay for a few moments, absorbed in 

{ thought. 

“Write this,” he said, at length, speaking 
more rapidly, and with energy, “There is no 

\ positive proof and should she ever-” 

> “No proof—and these letters?” 

? “True, true; what can I do! Write! write!” 
\ he said, flinging his hand down upon the table, 
s “If she ever succeed in proving those letters 
\ false, she enters into possession of this entire 
\ fortune!” 

5 Mr. Jeffrys made^no movement to obey, and 
| the sick man reiterated his words more energeti- 
\ cally. 

| “I will have it so; write! write!” 

I The man still hesitated, sitting there, upright 
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CATHARINE LINCOLN. 


and cold as a figure carved from stone; but Mr. \ He lay back shuddering from another spasm 
Lincoln repeated the words again and again \ of pain, but still struggling for strength to carry 
until they grew into a command. < out his purpose. 

“It is done,” Mr. Jeffrys said, writing a few j “I cannot even trust myself,” he gasped, 
hurried lines, “what else is there to be said?” \ pointing to the will, “my uncle must see this 
“Let me see it,” urged he, clutching at the $ and understand what I mean.” 
paper with feverish impetuosity. Mr. Jeffrys $ Mr. Jeffrys went again toward the door, but 
made a slight movement, as if he would have $ very slowly, his deliberation irritated the sick 
drawn it from his reach, but the sick man threw \ man, and he said, peevishly, “Do make haste, 
himself forward with such force that his face > every second is an age!” 

almost struck against the table, snatching the < The lawyer went out, and in a moment re^ 
document, and falling back again exhausted with ^turned with a venerable-looking man, whose 
the effort. $ majestic bearing was full of the honest truth 

They presented a singular contrast, those two $ and unwavering firmness, which stamped his 
men! A momentary gleam of sunlight bright- j; every thought and act. 

ened through the crimson curtains, and cast a $ “I have made my will,” said Mr. Lincoln, in 
softened glow into the chamber, showing the face $ a more assured tone, “before it is signed I want 
of the watcher impassive and pale, and stream- ^ you to read it.” 

ing over the countenance of the other, as he s The old man took the paper from the table, 
grasped the clearly written sheet with both ^ wiped his glasses, as if the dimness which ob- 
hands, and sought with his wild, straining eyes, ^ scured his sight had been upon them, and read 
for the lines he had last dictated. ^ it carefully through. 

“Where is it? I cannot find it—there is a dim- ^ “Do you understand?” asked Mr. Lincoln, 
ness over my eyes—show it to me—quick!” $ pointing with his quivering finger to the con- 
Mr. Jeffrys leaned over him with the same \ eluding words, “if my wife prove her innocence 
deliberation which had characterized every move-$ at any time, no matter how distant, my entire 
ment, and pointed to the words. s fortune reverts to her.” 

“That is not clear enough,” said the sicks “Who shall decide?” asked the old man; “you 
man, “say more—more—that is too vague.” \ would not wish this brought into a court” 

Mr. Jeffrys took the paper and wrote the < “No, no, screen her always—always! She 
lines slowly and carefully, watching always the s has enough to support her well from that por- 
restle8s form upon the bed, as if he were count- \ tion of my property which the law gives a 
ing every pulsation of that tortured heart, and \ widow—spare her name, I charge you—remem- 
marveling how long the unnatural strength would J her that, both of you, remember that!” 
endure. $ “Then who shall be the judge of the truth of 

“It is all right, mow,” ho said, there is nothing S the proofs she may bring?” continued he, while 


more to add; we must have the signature.” j 
But the listener was not to be quieted; again ! 
he seized the paper and perused the lines with j 
more eagerness than before. i 

“You are mad, Jeffrys, that will not do— ] 
write this!” He raised his hand, pointing his \ 
finger toward the paper, and proceeded to dictate ; 
some words whose sense was incapable of mis- 5 
construction, and the writer obeyed his command, < 
but with his eyes fixed upon the page as if he ; 
would have burned the record out with their J 
steady fire. j 

“It is right now—all right—should the time j 
ever come; ah! could I but know the truth.” ! 

“Have you a doubt?” asked Mr. Jeffrys, 5 
sternly; “will you read again one of the letters < 
you yourself found among her papers?” j 

“No, no!” he exclaimed, shrinking away, and ; 
closing his eyes as if to shut out the sight. \ 
“Don’t remind me; I am a dying man. I can- ; 
not go into eternity with hatred in my heart. \ 


Mr. Jeffrys stood intently listening. 

“You, you,” returned Mr. Lincoln, eagerly. 
“You are a good and just man—I can confide in 
you.” 

“Put that in the will,” said the old man, 
turning toward Mr. Jeffrys; “write it so that it 
cannot be misunderstood—as we value our peace 
hereafter, let us deal fairly by that woman.” 

“And kindly,” whispered Mr. Lincoln, “let 
no suspicions go abroad against her—remember 
I trust in you both!” 

Mr. Jeffrys added the desired clause, and when 
he finished, the hesitation which he had betrayed 
was entirely gone. He returned it to the vener¬ 
able man who was bending over his chair, and 
he read it aloud. 

“That is all, I can die easy now!” exclaimed 
Mr. Lincoln. “The time may come—uncle, 
never forget this—should you die before then, 
leave the charge also in your will to some jusi 
man—we do not know—years hence, perhaps, 
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she will have it in her power to prove her v repress the emotions that sent the great drops 
truth.” jin a cold rain over his forehead. 

That proud old man turned his face away, ^ “She had better be taken away,” suggested 
even his sternness shaken by the depth of an- i Mr. Jeffrys, “she only disturbs him.” 
guish in that voice. \ “Let her stay for a moment longer—I cannot 

“As I hope for peace hereafter,” he said, s lose you yet, my little May.” 
in a tremulous tone, which only added to the j; “Are you going away too?” exclaimed the 
solemnity of his words, “I will carry out your { child; “are you going to leave May as sister 
every desire, and as I deal by that unfortunate ^ has? Don’t go, papa Lincoln, don’t leave me 
woman, may God in his justice deal by me.” < all alone!” 

“A dying man’s blessing rest upon you!” £ The old man shook with the grief he could 
murmured Mr. Lincoln, brokenly, stretching out s not repress. 

his hand, which the old man took between both $ The nurse and the physicians turned away, 
his own, while the great tears rolled down his \ unable, inured as they were to scenes of suf- 
furrowed cheeks, and some murmured words of $ fering, to look upon that dying man and the 
prayer escaped his lips. s helpless child without emotion; but Mr. Jeffrys 

“The witnesses—the signature!” exclaimed $ stood there, erect and calm, never once stirring, 
Mr. Lincoln. “Call the doctors in, Jeffrys.” \ or with a shade of softness visible in his fea- 
The two men entered softly and stood by the $ tures. 
bedside. The old uncle assisted Mr. Lincoln to j “Papa is dying,” murmured tho sick man, 
rise, and supported him in his arms. < “poor little May!” 

“This, in your presence, I declare to be my S “Dying?” repeated the child, wonderingly; 
last will and testament,” continued the Bick man, $ “dying? Shan’t I see you any more? Oh, don’t 
“and I call upon you both to witness it.” \ die, don’t die, papa Lincoln!” 

Mr. Morris placed the pen between his fingers, 5 “May will have another friend-” 

and supported him while he wrote his signature $ “No, no, I want you and sister, I can’t have 
in feeble characters, regarding it for a moment, < anybody else! Do let me have sister—why don’t 
then allowing the quill to fall from his nerveless 5 she come here—oh, is she dead too?” 
fingers. * She hid her little face in the bed-clothes, sob- 

“I can die easy now—uncle, remember!” $ bing with a violence that terrified the bystanders. 
“I have promised,” returned he, “and before j They lifted her up, but she struggled so that Mr. 
my God!” j Lincoln was aroused from the partial insensi- 

The two witnesses signed the document and s bility into which agitation had thrown him, and 
went out. \ motioned them to allow her to remain, so she 

Mr. Jeffrys took up the paper which confided j lay quite still by his side, moaning faintly, 


that great fortune to his entire control—folded s “Sister—I want sister!” 

and laid it aside. > There was a sound in the rooms below, but it 


“The child,” pleaded Mr. Lincoln, “let me j did not reach the ear of the dying man—he heard 
see the child.” ^ only the rushing of the dark waves which were 

The little girl had been brought from the city j rapidly bearing him away, and the low moaning 
the night before, and an attendant bore her j of the child. One of the attendants went out 
weeping and frightened into the chamber—a \ silently, but the other watchers stood there as 


fair, fragile-looking little creature of eight years, $ before. 

and appearing even younger, with her hair like $ A carriage had driven up to the house, and a 
pale floss silk falling over her neck, and her ^ woman was striving to force her way into the 
violet eyes dilating with grief and fear. ij hall past the housekeeper who had met her at 


“Papa Lincoln,” she sobbed, “papa Lin¬ 
coln!” 


j the door. 

^ “Mr. Lincoln is dying, madam,” 


she said, 


Mr. Morris seated her on the bed, and she j “nobody must come in.” 
twined her arms about the neck of the sick man ^ “Don’t you know me?” exclaimed the woman, 
and lay sobbing upon his breast, while he laid \ throwing back her veil, and revealing her wan 
bis hand softly on her forehead murmuring a $ features—“I am your mistress.” 
blessing. $ “Yes, I know you now, madam; but a day 

“ I can’t find sister,” she whispered, “ and 5 has brought great changes here, I daren’t let 
they won’t tell me where she is gone—I want s you go up—they are making his will.” 
sister, papa Lincoln!” ^ “Let me pass—my husband is ill, dying, I 

He drew her face toward his, struggling to S must see him.” 
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“You can’t go up stairs, ma’am—I have my 
orders.” 

“Who gave them—not Mr. Lincoln?” 

“They were positive, ma’am—you cannot go 
up—indeed you cannot!” 

“Woman, let me pass!” exclaimed Mrs Lin¬ 
coln, wrenching her cloak from the housekeeper’s 
grasp, “I tell you that I will see my husband.” 

The housekeeper still held her firmly, while 
two or three servants stood watching them in 
silence. Then the door of the drawing-room 
opened, and a tall, gaunt-looking woman stood 
on the threshold, holding a handkerchief and 
smelling-bottle in her hand. 

“What is the meaning of this noise?” she said. 

“I was forbidden to let anybody elso go up 
stairs,” said the housekeeper, “and she will do 
it.” 

The lady gave a little scream—starting back 
as if from some horrible object. 

“Take her away,” she said, “take her away, 
how dare she come here?” 

“Because it is my right,” exclaimed Mrs. Lin¬ 
coln, moving toward her; “because my husband 
is here, dying, and they will deprive me of my 
sister.” 

“Take her away somebody, do!” reiterated 
the lady, “I am sure I shall faint—my nerves 
are in such a state—I can hardly stay in the 
house—and to think of this woman desecrating 
it by her presence, and my poor, dear nephew 
dying.” 

“Dying, and you here!” 

“She insults my grief!” exclaimed the woman, 
with a burst of hysteric sobs. “ Send her away 
—I cannot witness my nephew’s agonies, much 
less be tortured by her presence.” 

She motioned to the servants as if she would 
have had the intruder removed by force, but they 
did not stir. 

“Where is my sister?” Mrs. Lincoln shrieked, 
“only tell me if she is here.” 

“Yes, she is, ma’am,” broke in one of the men, 
“they shan’t treat you in this way—she is here.” 

“Bless you, heaven bless you!” 

She turned and rushed up the stairs—it was 
impossible to stop her now, and none of the do¬ 
mestics heeded the remonstrances of the house¬ 
keeper, or the commands of the sobbing relative. 

The physician was still standing at the door 
of the sick room, but she pushed abruptly past 
him, saying only, 

“I must go in, my husband shall not die till I 
have seen him.” 

The sound of her voice startled those within— 
it reached even the ear of the dying man, and 
he opened his eyes with a wild gesture. 


“I was dreaming,” he murmured, “I thought 
I heard her voice!” 

“Sister! sister!” shrieked the child, but Mr. 
Jeffrys caught her from the bed and placed her 
in the arms of the nurse, who carried her away 
by another door before she could repeat her cry. 
Mr. Jeffrys himself shrunk out of sight as the 
accused wife entered the chamber. 

She looked at no one, but moving to the bed, 
fell on her knees by the dying man. He recog¬ 
nized her—uttered a sort of cry, but whether of 
joy or dismay, none could tell. 

“Speak to me!” she exclaimed, “do not die 
without a word—take back the terrible things 
you said that day! They were false—oh, how 
false!—I am not guilty!” 

His lips moved—his eyes, brilliant with de¬ 
parting life, grew leaden. 

“Not guilty!” he murmured, “oh, not guilty 
—bring—bring-” 

“She is gone,” said the doctor, understanding 
the appealing look, “they have taken her out of 
the house.” 

“My child! my own sister!” shrieked the 
woman. “Speak, tell me where she is!” 

ne heard and seemed striving to comprehend 
her words. 

“Listen,” she continued, “I tell you I am in¬ 
nocent, try and understand it—for I must have 
my child!” 

Her voice might have won belief from a heart 
of stone—he opened his eyes again—a smile 
flitted like a sunbeam over his mouth. 

“She is innocent!” he murmured, “she is in¬ 
nocent!” 

Her quick ear caught the tone which was like 
a thanksgiving. 

“He believes me,” she exclaimed, turning 
toward the old uncle, “he believes me! My 
child—my May—only speak—you have given 
her to another’s control—I cannot see her—a 
single word or let me die too!” 

His eyes had closed—but the smile still lin¬ 
gered upon his lips, though her frantic entreaties 
were unheard. 

“Innocent!” he murmured still, “innocent!” 

“ Robert, my husband—answer me—it is your 
wife—you will not die and take my sister from 
me—revoke that terrible sentence—give me the 
child again!” 

She was leaning over him—chafing his hand 
already cold in her own—but all in vain—there 
was no sign! 

“Robert,” she cried again, “the child!” 

He looked toward her—anxiously, piteously— 
strove to utter some words, but they died in his 
throat. She laid her face down to his. 
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44 Again—again! Oh, my God, give him & $ the dead man was lying. She bent down and 
moment’s strength!” > kissed the cold forehead; as she did so, the 

It was too late—the thought had gone—her $ uncle, who was kneeling at the other side of the 
prayers and moans were idle—the sunlight came ^ bed, rose and looked silently upon her. 
back to his face—the lips moved once more—s “He knows that I am innocent,” she whig- 
then all was still! He had gone into eternity * pered, “the angels themselves hare told him 
without a doubt upon his soul! £ now that the first kiss I gave him was not more 

The woman would not believe that he was \ pure than this.” 
dead—she still called his name—still bent over l “Have patience, madam,” said the old man, 
the motionless form with pleading words. One J with the solemn composure of sorrow; “leave 
of the attendants strove to lead her away. this to time and God!” 

“All is over, madam, he is gone.” She looked at the speaker earnestly for a mo- 

44 Dead? No, no, he could not die without a :• ment, then with a look of unutterable tenderness 
word! He believed me, and would have given bent down—took up the hand of the dead man 
me baek my child.” \ which lay outside the snowy covering—laid it 

They led her out of the room very gently, and \ softly upon the pulseless bosom—drew the folds 
she sank upon a seat in the hall. No one no- $ of linen over the face, and went away, 
ticed her—there was no tumult in the house— { She met no one in the halls, and passing down 
the relative dried her eyes in the stately draw- $ the staircase, walked out of the house in which 
ing-room below, and the other inmates moved $ she had no longer a place, 
noiselessly about in the necessary employments \ Mr Jeffrys was standing at a window and saw 
of the sad time. J the carriage drive away—he made a sign to the 

The wife sat there stupefied by her great de- l coachman—but the man did not perceive it and 
spair—they passed and repassed her, but took \ drove rapidly on, so that he had no opportunity of 
no heed! At length the servant, who had spoken ^ addressing Mrs. Lincoln, if that was his intention, 
to her below in pity of her anguish, approached > He, too, walked slowly through the house, 
and whispered, > even as that hapless lady had done, but there 

“I beg your pardon, ma’am, but the lady \ was no shadow of care or regret upon his face; 
insists upon your going out of the house—I s he might have been reflecting on some topic en- 
wouldn’t stay if I was you—the little girl is $ tirely disconnected with the sad scene in which 
gone.” J found himself an actor, so unmoved was his 

41 Where? where?” The woman sprang up! $ countenance and manner. He walked on through 
4 *I couldn’t find out, but she is gone!” ^ the darkened drawing-rooms, where the rich 

Mrs. Lincoln turned from him and fled along s furniture and decorations looked strangely out 
the gallery—the door of the room which she had $ of place at that time, and ascended to the upper 
occupied on that day was open, and she mechani- | story where the dead man lay. But he did not 
oally entered. Nothing bad been changed or v enter that chamber—he never went there again! 
removed—the chair in which she had kept her $ He paused at the door of the room which had 
solitary vigil was by the fire—on the floor were $ witnessed the scene that had desolated that 
the broken fragments of the desk her husband ^ family forever. He entered, and looked around 
had shattered in his wrath. A whole life seemed j> —saw the broken writing-desk upon the floor 
to hate passed since—she could not realize that ^ with the papers lying near it. He moved for- 
sbe was the woman who had sat there pale with s ward and began looking them over, one might 
prophetic fears. j almost have thought that he was seeking among 

Upon the table lay those fatal letters—she 5 them for something, but that could not have 
stood there for a moment looking at them with s been, for he laid them all back without any 
unutterable horror, then impelled by some in- ij Bhade of disappointment in his face. Ho ex- 
explicable feeling which she could not resist, \ amined the room, perhaps idly, but if with any 
gathered them up, bound them together with the j purpose, all in vain, for there was nothing to 
p&le azure ribbon which lay upon the carpet, j* reward his search. 

where the husband had crushed it beneath his | At length, he, too, descended the stairs, leav- 
heel, and concealed them in her robe, all the $ ing those rooms to their solitary magnificence, 
while shuddering, but powerless to overcome the \ and never once looking toward the gloomy cham. 
impulse which directed her movements. J ber where lay the motionless form of that man 

She looked around the chamber, calm from \ who, so short a time before, had trod those gal- 
the very intensity of her despair, then moved j leries with the hurried footsteps of passion and 
slowly out and returned to the apartment where ' despair. 
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The housekeeper was standing in the hall be- J so weak and inartistic in expression that they 
low os he passed through. He addressed some s only foreshadowed the force and originality 
remark to her in his easy, dignified way, passed \ which would come with riper years. He wrote 
on to his carriage which waited before the en- \ much for one so young, but that only made him 
trance, and drove calmly down the avenue along $ despair the more; yearning that he had deceived 
which that wretched woman had been borne, J himself, and that the gift he had deemed his 
stunned by a knowledge of her helplessness and \ own would never reach a higher level, 
desolation. i He was that most wretched of all created 

The old house loomed up against the autumn \ beings—a boy, whose soul had forced itself to a 
sky, silent and dismal. The great trees waved j; quick development through suffering and re- 
sadly in the wind, shaking off the last leaves $ straint; who had had no childhood and no 
that still clung to their branohes, and the sound $ youth; a thirst with longings that no draught 
of the water-fall came up through the stillness $ could quench; mad with waiting for an untold 
like a murmur of spirit voices wailing in their s change which should heighten life into something 
pain. $ noble and grand; a change which seemed ever 

Alone, in that silent chamber, lay the dead $ near, but came not; haunting him like murmurs 


man, watched only by his sorrowing uncle, while $ of clear fountains sounding in the ear of the 
the few distant relatives, gathering about the $ weary traveler, but growing more and more in- 
firo in one of the lower rooms, speoulated on the $ distinct as he thought to approach and slake hie 
contents of his will, and reviled, as his raur- ij fever with the cooling streams, 
deress, that pale woman who had gone forth $ His early years had been spent in a lonely 
with her ongnish from the house which once $ house, with only an invalid mother for a corn- 


claimed her as its mistress. $ panion, a woman who had been chilled and 

_ \ crushed by previous sorrow, and whose life had 

\ grown to be only a funeral hymn over the van- 
CHAPTER IV. > ished past. Perhaps the influence of this grief 

After that hastily terminated interview with s was upon her in all its early force at that child's 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mr. Jeffrys, Walter Seaford returned to his hotel, $ birth, and the anguish and unrest which wrung 
restless and annoyed that he had found no $ her soul had been transmitted as a heritage to 
courage to give utterance to the thousand wishes $ her offspring, and this it was which had forced 


and devices which had so long haunted him. 

The unquiet memories of a lonely childhood 
came back; the hopes that had flashed up like 
stars into the horizon of his boyhood, only to 
flicker and die out like fragile torches; the wild 
dreams, too vague and undefined to seek an aim, 
which had filled his soul with unrest, like deep 
waters broken and troubled with the moonlight, 
all returned with added bitterness, and left him 


$ his mind to an unnatural precocity that wrought 
| its own misery 1 

s He was a peculiar child, with no playmates, 
$ and none of the enjoyments of his age—day after 
day passed in the seclusion of that shrouded 
chamber where the pale woman sat, watched by 
the eager eyes of the boy, until its gloom cast 
\ a twilight over his whole being which would 
fr never be wholly swept away. Child as he 


exhausted beneath that strife of painful thought. < was, he understood that his mother suffered 
It is an error to say that the season of youth \ without comprehending it; but he felt it none 
is always a happy one. To an imaginative mind, s the less, nor did it diminish his power of sym- 
at least, it is full of unrest and wearing suspense, | pathixing with that unspoken woe. She died 
or of delusive hopes which roach no fruition, and j while he was still young, and since then his life 
cast their blighting influence into the coming life. \ had been spent amid bookstand in the ambitious 
Walter Seaford had reached that painful era $ training of schools and college. Mr. Jeffrys had 


in the life of genius when there comes the first $ been his nearest friend and protector, but he 
consciousness of mental power without the \ had been little with him beyond brief, hurried 
faculty of giving it free utterance. The visions $ visits in the intervals of school duties; and the 


which started up in his soul were palpable to his $ boy had never been able to conquer the restraint 
gaze and full of entrancing beauty, but when he % which the presence of that man had caused him 
strove to retain and clothe them in language, they 5 since their first meeting. 

eluded his grasp, and left him with only a mock- ^ All these reflections and memories were upon 
ing gleam to mark the course of that inspiration £ his soul during the troubled hours of that long 
which had seemed so glowing and so real. Faint, 5 night, and when he arose the next morning they 
broken images were there, but crude and imper- * followed him out into the sunshine and dimmed 
feet; full of strength and vigor in the idea, but ‘ its brightness by tlieir presence. 
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Mr. Jeffry a had not returned to the city, the <j again, “poor Fire-fly! Is there no place near 
servant told him, when he called at the house, jj where I could get some sort of conveyance?*’ 
and he wandered for a time about the streets, ^ “I should guess not; mine's the only house 
avoiding every acquaintance that he chanced to \ within a mile, and my horses have been out to 
encounter, and unable to shake off the depres- i work all day; they shouldn't quit the stable agin 
sion upon his spirits. s to-night for the President himself." 

Mr. Jeffrys always placed a horse at his dis- $ “An agreeable situation, upon my word!" mut- 
posal, during his visits to town; and late in the \ tered Walter, looking around, 
afternoon, he gave orders to the man to saddle \ “Rayther so," returned the man, coolly, puff¬ 
in He mounted, and rode away, glad to find $ ing out a great volume of smoke, and evidently 
himself free from the bustle of the crowded \ enjoying the young man’s irritation, “but as 
streets. The sunlight had faded from the sky \ long as you aren’t hurt much, 'tisn't so bad. I’ll 
having it leaden and cdld, and the cheerless \ tell you how we’ll manage it. Here's my house 
aspect of everything around would have been s close by, go in and Btay all night, my old woman 
sufficient of itself to sadden him, so great was ■> ’ill give you a first-rate supper, and doctor op 
his susoeptibility to every exterior influence. $ your arm, and to-morrow morning you can get 
He had ridden on for many miles, and it was \ back in the stage." 
growing quite dark, when he was aroused from | “I am much obliged to you for your kind 
his reflections by a sudden pause his horse made \ offer, but I must return to the city to-night," 
at a water-trough, near the roadside. $ persisted Seaford, with his usual wilful impa- 

“Poor Fire-fly 1" he said, patting the animal $ tienoe. 
on the neck, and loosening the reins that he \ “You must, hey? Wall, then, 1 guess you’ll 
might drinl^pt ease; “I had quite forgotten you ^ have to try them long legs and shiny boots of 
might be tired, and bless me, it is almost night, \ your’n." 

we must go home!" \ “Confound it all!" exclaimed Walter, laugh- 

He smiled with mournfiil bitterness as he said $ ing In spite of himself, 
it, and repeated the word half aloud, | “Wall, I vow you take it so kind o' good na- 

“Home! You have one, Fire-fly; but mine— $ tured, considering your sprained wrist, that I'te 
Will, well, the world is wide, who knowB what it j half a mind, if the horses wasn’t so tired, to 
may afford me yet?" j hitch one and take you myself." 

He gathered up the bridle, and turned to re- j “I’ll pay you your own price if you will." 

trace the road he had been traveling. A small j “I aint a talking about the money," returned 

farm house stood a little farther back, and the j the man, with the true spirit of his class, “if you 
farmer was leaning on the fence in front, quietly ^ seemed & bit stuck up I wouldn’t do it for your 
smoking his pipe. He bowed to the youth, who \ money nor fine clothes neither." 
felt, for an instant, a confused sort of envy for 5 “I should say I was rather thrown down," 

his lowly station and quiet, and in his abeorp- \ said Walter, laughing again. “Come, try and 
tion allowed his whip to fall heavily upon the $ do it." 

neck of his horse. The spirited creature bounded > Before the farmer could answer, there was the 
down the rapid descent, and striking suddenly * sound of wheels, and a carriage came in sight, 
against some obstacle, stumbled and fell, throw- driving rapidly toward the city, 
ing his rider to the ground. $ “Mebby there's a chance," said the man, and 

“Are you hurt?” said a voioe, as Seaford $ before Seaford could interpose, he called out to 
sprang to his feet, and the farmer leaped over £ the coachman, 

the rail fence in front of the house, and stood $ "Say, you, stop a minute; seems to me you're 

beside him. “I say, there, are you hurt?" he $ in a dreadful hurry!" 

continued, catching the horse by the bridle as he ^ “What do you want?" said the man, checking 
^Higgled up again. i> his horses. 

“My arm is hurt a little, I believe." $ "I don’t want nothing, myself; but here's a 

“Not broke, is it?" asked the farmer, touch- s young chap that’s lamed his horse, and says he 
ing it with his disengaged hand. i; must go back to the city to-night." 

“Only sprained slightly; but my horse is $ “Sorry for it, but I’ve got a lady inside." 

lamed. What the deuce am I to do? here it is > “Wall, I guess she’d he’d glad of a lift if 

bight already." > she found herself in sich a hobble,” said the 

“Yes, and eight good miles back to the city— J farmer, 
that beast never can do it." $ At that moment the glass of the carriage was 

“Poor thing!" said Walter, patting the horse ^ let down and a lady leaned out. 
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“Why have you stopped?” she said, quickly, 
“I must get back to the city!” 

“If ever I see folks in such a hurry!” muttered 
the farmer, taking his pipe out of his mouth, 
“you’re just like this young man, ma’am,” he 
continued, with the utmost composure. 

She turned toward the speaker, and the beams 
of the rising moon fell full upon her face. There 
was something in the expression of those pallid 
features, and wild, sad eyes which startled Sea- 
ford. He moved forward, for the first time, and 
touching his hat courteously, said, 

“Excuse me, madam, I had no thought of 
stopping you in this rude way—pray, let your 
coachman drive on.” 

“’Taint no such thing, ma’am, he’s hurt his 
arm in the fall he got from his horse—you’d bet¬ 
ter give him a lift!” 

“Hurt,” she said, hastily looking toward him, 
“get in if you choose, sir.” 

“I beg ten thousand pardons!” exclaimed Sea- 
ford; “I can very well ride on the box.” 

“No, you can’t,” interposed the farmer, 
“you’re growing whiter and whiter; jist get in 
there, and send over to see about your horse in 
the morning—my name’s Job White, and he’ll be 
safe enough in my barn till then. Mind and 
have a doctor take a look at that wrist of your*n 
when you get home!” 

He almost pushed Seaford into the Carriage, 
drowning his confused apologies in a torrent of 
explanations which the lady did not even hear. 
She had thrown herself back in her seat, her 
face shrouded in her thick veil, Bilent, and un¬ 
conscious of everything passing around her. 
The farmer closed the door, and the coachman 
drove on before Seaford recovered from the 
astonishment into which the whole scene had 
thrown him. 

The lady did not move or speak, and her face 
was so completely concealed by her veil that 
Seaford could not catch another glimpse of her 
features. They drove on for some time in utter 
silence, at length, the ludicrousness of the Beene 
struck his quick fancy so vividly that he could 
with difficulty restrain a laugh. 

“I cannot thank you, madam, for your kind¬ 
ness,” he said, “but-” 

She gave a sudden start at the sound of his 
voice, as if she had forgotten his presence. 
Walter paused, fearful that his attempt to con¬ 
verse had offended her; but after a little she 
said, in a low, hurried tone, 

“Did they not say you were hurt?” 

“It is nothing, madam, my horse fell with me 
•nd hurt my arm somewhat, but I can very well 
bear the pain.” 


She returned no answer, but Seaford oaught 
the repetition of the word in a slow undertone. 
She spoke no more, and he would not again in¬ 
trude upon her meditation. He longed for 
another view of that pale countenance contracted 
with some terrible suffering, and marveled who 
the woman oould be with whom he found him¬ 
self so unexpectedly thrown. The silence, and 
the remembrance of those wild eyes brought 
back the sorrowful feelings of the morning, 
mingled with his curiosity and aroused oompas- 
sion. 

That face reminded him of something, but he 
could not tell what; he knew no one who resem¬ 
bled it, and yet the likeness was there. Then came 
a thought, it was like a book that he had read, 
yes, a book whioh had inspired him with an 
interest no tale had qver done before. It was a 
story of vague suffering like his own, a record of 
patient endurance breaking at last from its pas¬ 
sive misery to the sharp agonies of despair. Such 
was the expression of that face—his poet glance 
had read it in that momentary view—he could 
almost have believed her akin to one of its cha- 
racters. Then he smiled at his own folly and 
strove to think about something else, but the 
idea would recur with a pertinacity which 
wearied him. 

His unknown companion sat there, silent and 
immovable, and after a time the pain in his arm 
caused Seaford to descend from his poetic ro¬ 
mance to the oommonplaoe reality of physical 
suffering. 

The coAchman drove rapidly on, and they 
reached the outskirts of the city before Walter 
was aware. Then he forgot his discomfort in 
the desire to hear that voice once more, and im¬ 
press it firmly upon his mind. He tried to frame 
some expression of thanks and regret, but the 
words remained unuttered, not from a feeling of 
timidity, but the knowledge of the suffering 
which that woman endured, and how harshly 
commonplaces would jar upon her strained 
nerves. 

So they drove on until the coachman himself 
came to a halt, and tapped upon the glass back 
of him to attract their attention. 

“ Ask the lady where I shall drive her to,” he 
said, when Walter opened it. 

She did not appear to heed him, and Seaford 
repeated the question. 

“He wishes to know where he shall set you 
down, madam.” 

She half rose and partially threw back her 
veil like one amazed. 

“Where?” she muttered, “where?” 

She sank back in her seat—in all that great 
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city Mrs. Lincoln could think of no friend of 
whom she could claim protection! Walter felt 
rather than understood her hesitation, but the 
coachman called out, 

“I didn’t understand, where shall I drive to?” 

Mrs. Lincoln strove to recall her thoughts, 
and after another pause gave the address of a 
woman who had once been a servant in her house 
—of all the many with whom her station and 
wealth had given her influence, that poor do¬ 
mestic was the only one to whom she could look 
in that terrible hour! 

They turned down the narrow street she indi¬ 
cated, and the carriage drew up before a house 
that looked dingy and dilapidated even in the 
light from the street Seaford opened the door, 
assisted the lady to descend, and gave her his 
arm up the broken steps. It was his right arm, 
and even the stranger’s touch gave him exquisite 
pain, yet, folly as it was, he felt a sort of plea¬ 
sure in the suffering. He knocked at the door, 
which was opened from within, and the lady 
would have entered without a word. 

“Farewell, madam,” he said, with a respect 
for which he could not account, “you have saved 
me much annoyance.” 

She turned full toward him—the glare from 
the smoky lamp showed his face earnest and full 
of sympathy. 

“I—he says I have done it!” 

8he passed him and disappeared up the nar¬ 
row stairway before he could speak, leaving him 
lost in astonishment. The coachman’s voice re¬ 
called him to himself. 


“You’d better get in, unless you’re going to 
stop here too—in that case I’d like my pay.” 

Seaford went down the steps, but before the 
man could start on a little girl came out, saying, 
“Wait a minute, the lady wanted me to give 
you your money.” 

“Keep it for yourself, little one,” returned 
Walter, “and tell the lady it is all settled.” 

He bade the driver go on, but as long as the 
^ old house was in sight leaned out of the carriage, 
$ looking up at the windows as if endeavoring to 
< catch another glance of the pale stranger. 

I He found two or three young men acquaint- 
\ ances awaiting his arrival at the hotel, but he 

I ' was in no mood to listen to their joyous conver¬ 
sation. His slight accident was excuse enough 
for his desire to be left alone, and when they had 
gone and a physician in the house had applied 
some cooling remedy to his arm, he sat down by 
| the fire to recall with minute care every incident 

i of that brief meeting. 

Seaford was too fanciful not to indulge in a 
* thousand visionary ideas concerning the stran- 
l ger; and her resemblance to something in that 
\ book still puzzled him. He took the romance 
| from the table, for it was a favorite work, and 
% always had a place among his treasured volumes 
s —opened it at random and began to read. Still 
\ as he perused the pages, whose every line was 
\ eloquent with the real emotions and sentiments 
£ of the unknown writer, that woman’s face rose 
l before him more than beautiful in the Niobe-like 
< grandeur of its woe. 

> (to bs continued.) 


DEAREST LOVE. 

BY ANNAL. MUEZY. 


Oca sky la black with late, < 

Deareat love, dearest love, \ 

Bat courage! we can wait, s 

Dearest love! s 

Tears shall not dim our sight, ] 

We know God lives above, s 

He sees ns through the night, l 

Dearest love, dearest love, > 

God sees as through the night, i 

Dearest lovel < 

What if our pathway lies \ 

Through the gloom, through the gloom, \ 

God’s gate to Paradise $ 

Is the tomb! < 

When this dark storm is past, ? 

The sun will shine forth clear, s 

All will be well at last, l 

Never fear, never fear, \ 

All will be well at last, l 

Never fear* 


The tempest beats thy brow, 
Oh, my love, oh, my love, 
But do not folter now, 

Noble love. 

Clonds shroud us like a pall, 
And shadows haunt our way, 
Bnt Heaven is over all, 

We will pray, we will pray, 
God will not let ns foil, 

We will pray! 

Ho bears our prayers, I know, 
Dearest love, dearest love. 
The angels told me so» 

Dearest love! 

Oh! lam weak—bnt thou 
Shalt conquer fate, my own, 
Power sits upon thy brow, 

As a throne, as a throne, 
Power sits upon thy brow, 

As a throne! 
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PAPER MODELING. 


BT H. J. VEBNOH. 



This elegant and nsefal ait is but little known J tionate to the time spent upon it. One other 
and practiced, owing, we imagine, to the want j advantage paper modeling possesses, is its dur- 
of a simple, practical, and illustrated account of ability. Leather work is, generally, too large 
its manipulation; and yet it has several quali- s to cover with glass shades, and soon the dust 
ties which recommend it, which are not pos- j takes off its freshness and beauty. Wax flowers, 
sessed by some other branches of imitative and ' alas! soon “fade as a leaf,” and their leaves are 
decorative art. Its cleanliness, for instance. \ always falling; but an article once made in card- 
Instead of the oils, colors, and varnishes, needed J board is liable to none of those disadvantages, 
by the artist; the glue, wet leather, and coloring J The sketch introduced (fig. 1,) represents a 
matter required by the leather modeler; the vari- ' neat Gothic Lodge or Cottage, and can be exe- 
ous pigments, balsams, plaster-of-paris, moulds, | cuted in about a day. We shall proceed to speak 
&c., used in the manipulation of wax fruit; and \ of the tools and materials needed for its forma* 
the powders, patterns,, leaves, and other expen- s tion, and describe its construction, so as to 
sive adjuncts, required by those who work in \ enable any one possessing ordinary taste and 
wax flowers; all that is wanted in Papier-Plas- \ intelligence to form it for themselves, 
tique, is a penknife, a ruler, a few punches, a i The Materials and Implements.— 1. Pro- 
piece of lead, and a little thick gum, and clean $ ™ de yourself with a penknife which is fast in 
card-board. Again, there is no disagreeable \handle when opened, and not what is called 
smell to contend with, arising from the nature $ “ricketty.” The blade should be shaped thus 
of the materials employed, and yet ornaments $ ( fi g- 2 >) for a straight-edged beveled front cuts 
of a first-class description may be produced, the ' 
production of which is neither difficult nor costly; s 
the value of any piece of modeling being propor- * 
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with greater certainty and precision than any 
other shape. 

2. Have a piece of willow (or soft pine wood 
will do) planed perfectly flat and smooth: it 
should be about one foot wide and two feet long. 

8. A piece of hard wood should be procured 
for a straight-edge, otherwise the knife would 
be apt to cut it when the work is being exe¬ 
cuted: it should be about one foot long and 
two inches broad with the edges beveled down 
thus ^ " -v . 

4. Procure a piece of lead, cast in a mould, 
about four inches square and half an inch thick. 

5. In modeling church work a few round 
punches, like fig. 3, are required to pierce the 



8 . 

foil-work of the windows. They may be obtained 
from No. 1 to any desired size. 

6. Dissolve one ounce of the best white gum 
in as much water as will cover it. It should be 
rather thick, or considerable annoyance may 
arise from it not adhering well and quickly. 

7. The card-board used is either “Bristol” or 
“Turnbull’s,” the latter is a little the whitest. 
It may be had in various thicknesses to suit the 
purpose for whiah it is required. Three leaves 
thick will do for small modelB, but four thick¬ 
nesses are best for larger ones. It is best to 
have two, three, and four, for the thin is re¬ 
quired for light ornamentation. 


$ The cottage may thus be formed. Take clean 
$ white card-board, No. 3, and draw upon it a re- 
$ presentation of the pattern, as fig. 4, only double 
^ every dimension (the size of our pages does not 
s admit of full-sized drawings.) The lines which 

\ are dotted thus.are to be half-cut through 

l from the outside. The lines marked thus 
i are to be half-cut from the inside. The black 
* * portions are to be cut 

entirely out. The dot¬ 
ted lines, where the 
porch comes, are not to 
be cut, but they merely 
show where the porch 
which is to be formed, 
as fig. 5, is put on. The 
| marginal pieces serve to secure it to the larger 
s building when bent into form, as well as to secure 
^ the roof to it. 

\ The window and door openings are to be 
\ backed by pieces cut to fit, as figs. 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10 , 11 , 12 : 



anil IS 


6 . 


7. 8. 


9 . 


10 . 


11 . 


12 . 



Care must be taken that the hands are always 
dry and clean on commencing work, and too 
much attention cannot be paid to the manner of 
joining the different pieces of board together; 
the manipulator should not put on so much gum 
as will ooze out when the pieces to be joined are 
pressed together, but by applying the brush to 
portions along the intended joint, these portions 
may be lightly spread by drawing the finger 
along. The gum should appear to oling to the 
linger rather than te wet it only. 


the black portions of which are also cut out, 
and behind them small pieces of glass, or what 
answers much better, thin talc—the 
diamond panes being scratched lightly 
upon it previous to fixing, as in fig. 
13. When these are dry, they are to 
be placed in the four elevations, and 
weighted down in their proper place 
until dry; the labels over the windows are to 
be cut as represented and gummed on. Then, 
when all is dry, mark the quoin-work round the 
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EMBROIDERY ON FLANNEL. 


■windows, fig. 14, in a very irregular way, as ^ formed of a piece of tin or brass, bent into tho 
also at the angles of the building; and then it > required form. 

f _ | may be bent at tho angles and $ 

T \ the flap, A. joined to the back j 

t -r of B. and secured thus by set-1 

t Z3 ting the house on end, inserting $ . 

' * the straight edge over the joint, \ L ""-^2 —. - • -—— - _ 

14. and leaving it for ten minutes s 

undisturbed. The porch may now be fixed to n 18. 


nm 


the main building; its doorway is open, but the $ We now come to the chimneys. These are 
door shown in the drawing must be put to the s t . formed of No. 2 board, half-cut, like 

house, being bent a little open; it can be secured $ fig. 19, doubled, and gummed. Small 

by the flange. portions like these are best secured 

The next thing to be done is to form the roofs > while the gum is drying, by wrap- 

to porch and to main building, which is done $ ^ ping round them a piece of cotton, 

thus: procure a piece of card double tho size of $ * As many of these must be formed 

fig. 15, half-cut through the centre, but only i as will represent the number of flues. A base 

_? pic I j D ] | must then be cut (fig. 20,) mak- 

R]i j^.j F * I! ;! l|lT" IPjT 17 j] r ^T !j 17 " ; UAUALI the sides C D, so large as 

!■ , Iff !.| I' i HI - j III i; jj I? jj '|| I jj :> 20. to admit the number of flues; 

i ' ! ji I 1 {liiu ill ||ljj ;| || ' ii j. ,J -i!• J this is to bo bent round the flues, the portions 

, * Jj ;! |il p 'll jj. || , || ! :[ ji| *| || I |j 1 I " j 1 ij; ! 'j $ notched out being fitted to the pitch of the roof, 

s before bending. A small fillet , ^ . half 

\ cut at.the corners, is now to be put near the top 
i ''I j ' jj; ; ||i j |j I' jj * | |!| ; ,|| I | | of the chimney; and, when the whole is dry, it 

s is to be secured to the roof. A small band, to 

i, ,n '!■ ■„*!;; . ,1 I; j;! ||j 111' { r ,! > represent the plinth of the building, must be 

19 1L ii I III LI, —_—-I,, w *.L*—J | nea t]y p U t round the whole; but care must be 

15' | taken that it should stand on a level surface 

very faintly; cut the lines which are intended \ whilo this is being done; this will give a neat- 
to represent the tiles or slates; these slight > ness to its finish, for should the building not be 
scratches aro to be reversed, as shown on fig. \ exactly true on its lower edge, it may be ren- 

15. A similar piece should be made for the j dered so by the plinth. The whole should now 
porch of the requisite size (see fig. 16); these ^ be fixed on crimson velvet, or on a black polished 
may now be secured to the side walls and gables, $ 8 tand. 

to the flanges left, and suffered to dry. During jj Never color any portion of the work; it is not 
this time cut four patterns, like fig. 17, and j aesthetic in principle, nor good as a matter of 
when ready put them on the ends or \ taste. Many a tolerably good model has been 
^ rather a little under the projections jj spoiled by color being put upon the slates, doors, 
the roof, as shown in the perspec- $ &c. 

tivc drawing; a pendent should be cut | The work is done in card-board; and no 
r*r— ~ ^e 8 ^ ia P e shown, of tolerably thick s attempt should be made to make it appear what 
9g| board, and inserted at the point where $ it is not. No skill will ever make the card-board 
AiaijiS the barge-boards mitre. These small s roof convey to the mind the idea of its being 

16. things are best applied by a pair of $ slate, nor the doors wood: indeed, the beauty of 
spring pincers, similar to fig. 18, which can be i the work is its whiteness and sharpness of outline. 
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OUR DICTIONARY OF NEEDLEWORK. NO. VI. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tattino, or Frivolitb.— j 
The great simplicity of this 
kind of work, and the easiness 
with which it can he executed, 
without straining the eyes, par¬ 
ticularly recommend it to in- j 
valids and elderly people. 

Materials.— Either a shuttle of tortoiseshell ^ 
or ivory, or a netting-needle, with a purling pin, | 
attached by a small chain to a ring, which slips 
over the thumb. 



fingers of the left hand, and pass the shuttle up 
between the thread round the fingers and this 
loop. Draw it up and complete it as the other. 


Double Stitch. —These two 
stitches, worked alternately. 




There are only two stitches, $ 
and these are generally used 
alternately. They are the Eng¬ 
lish and the French stitch. 


Posrnoir or the Hands. —The shuttle being l 
filled with cotton, leave about hnlf-a-yard at the > 
tod. Hold the shuttle between the thumb and $ 
the first and second fingers of the right hand, $ 
and the thread, an inch or two from thp end 
between the thumb and first finger of the left 
Pass the thread round the fingers of the left 
hand, (holding them rather apart,) and bring it ; 



Picot. —This is the little loop, or purling, 
ornamenting the edge. It is 
made with a gilt purling pin. 
Lay the point of the pin pa¬ 
rallel with, and close to the 
edge of the stitches. Pass the 
thread which goes round the 
fingers over the pin before making the next 
stitches. All the picots on one loop of tatting 
ought te be made without withdrawing the pin. 

To Join Loops.— They are 
always united by the picots, 
which should be on the first 
of any two to be joined. In 
it draw the cotton which goes 
round the fingers of the left 



up again between the thumb and forefinger, thus * hand, and slip the shuttle through this loop; 
making a eirclf. 

English Stitch. —Let the thread between the 
left hand and the shuttle fall toward you. Slip 
the shuttle downward under the loop, between 
the first and second fingers, and draw it out with 
a slight jerk toward the right, in a horizontal 
position, when a loop will be formed on it with 
the thread which was passed round the fingers 
of the left hand. Hold the shuttle steadily, 
with the thread stretched out tightly, for if you 
slacken it, the loop instantly transfers itself to 
this thread, and becomes a tight instead of a 
slip knot. While holding it thus stretched out, 
work up the knot, with the second finger, till it 
comes close up to the thumb. 

French Stitch. —Instead of letting the thread 
fall forward, throw it back in a loop over the \ 


tighten the cotton again over the fingers, and 
continue. • 

Sometimes a needle and thread are used in 
joining patterns. In this case leave a longer 
thread to begin with, and then thread the needle 
on it. 

To Wash Tatting.— Cover a bottle with flan¬ 
nel, on which tack the tatting; rnb it wuth a 
lather of white soap, and boil it; rinse it out, 
and pull it very carefully out before ironing. A 
piece of clean linen should be laid over it, be¬ 
tween it and the iron. 

Contractions in 'Batting. —D. Double stitch; 
one French and one English. 

P. Picot 

J. Join. 

Loop. Any number of stitches drawn up. 


EDGING. 
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LACE BORDER 


BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



Our design is for a lace border in running and 3 for tracing the design and for running the inte» 
darning. It has a lighter effect, when intro- \ rior parts. This peculiar thread has a beautiful 
duced into evening dress, than embroidery or j gloss upon it, which gives the work all the ap- 
mnslin, and does not require so much time to be J pearance of a thread lace, which it never loses, 
spent in the work. Much of the beauty of this \ however much it may be washed and worn. It 
sort of lace-work depends upon the thread em- j is finished with a purl edging, which much im- 
ployed. The proper material is Persian thread, { proves its lightness and effect. 


LADY’S RETICULE. 

BT MRS. JAKE WEAVER. 

Materials. —Six yards of gold cord, one skein ^ durable, and much used for purses, bags, work* 
of gold thread, No. 1, and three skeins of silk of s baskets, &o. 

any bright color that may be desired, blue, green, l It is about the thickness of very fine window- 
or cherry, being the most suitable. The trim-1 blind eord, and very brilliant, though not, of 
ming consists of a handsome tassel, a cord, and s course, made of pure gold. The way of using 
two small gold balls. j it in crochet is to work over it, in the same way 

The gold cord here introduced is a Parisian \ as over ordinary cord for mats, but instead of 
novelty, which is extremely pretty as well as *• taking the stitches closely together, and bo 00 m- 
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c pletely covering the Corel, they must he far apart, 
J and with very long chains to them, so that the 
\ gold is the principal thing visible, and the silk 
> is comparatively little seen, 
i Begin by working on the end of the cord and 

Is closing it into a round, on which work with such 
an increase as will keep the circle perfectly flat, 
until it is large enough to form the bottom of 
s the reticule, say four and a half inches in diame- 
$ ter. Now hold the cord so as to form the sides, 
\ and work on it, still in the same straggling man- 
\ ner, until a depth of about two and a half inches 
^ or more is done. Fasten off the gold cord. 

^ With the silk only do a dc stitch in every 
s stitch, with one chain between 2nd and follow- 
^ ing rounds. Dc under chain, one ch, repeat all 
J round. 

$ This part must be about as deep as the corded 
' piece. For the edging f sc on a chain, five ch, 
S miss three dc and the intervening chain f repeat 
s all round. 

$ 2nd Row.—f one sc, one dc, three stc, one dc, 
i one sc every chain of five j- all round. 

{3rd Row.—With the gold thread. Sc on every 
stitch of the last round, and on every sc of the 
\ round preceding. 

I Run in the cords for strings, in the top lino 
of dc and chain. 

As the reticule is only intended to hold a 
handkerchief, it need not be very large. Worked 
in the same manner, and with the same mate¬ 
rials, but not exceeding three inches in diameter, 
it makes a very strong and novel purse for a 
lady. As it is not flat, however, it is not suit- 
i able for the pocket. 


DIRECTIONS HOW TO MAKE A PRIMROSE* 

BY MRS. A. M. HOLLINGSWORTH. 
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PALM-LEAF IN BERLIN WORK. 


Materials. —Carmine paper, yellow ditto, 
light green tissue paper, fine green pips, leaves, 
etc. 

Cut as many as required of No. 1 and 2; gum 
the smaller on to the larger; (No. 1 of carmine 
paper, No. 2 of the yellow;) make the calyx of 
light green tissue paper. Fasten three or four 
small green pips on to a thin piece of wire 
to form the stamen and stem of each flower. 
Branch with green leaves like No. 3. 


* Materials for Marino Paper Flowers.— 
Tissue paper of various colors, carmine paper 
for Pinks, Dahlias, and red Roses, variegated for 
Japonicas, Pinks, Ac., wire, wax, gum arabic, 
stamens, pipes, green leaves, calyx, sprays, cups 
for roses and buds, all the small flowers being of 
sixty varieties, can be obtained ready stamped 
of Mrs. A. M. Hollingsworth's Fancy Store, No. 
32 North Ninth Street, Philadelphia. Order s by 
mail punctually attended to. A box, with mate¬ 
rials for k large bouquet or basket, sent, by mAil t 
on receipt of one dollar, post-paid. 


PALM-LEAF IN BERLIN WORK. 

BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


I T 

□□□□□□□□□□OObiSMIMiBi _ ____ _ 

□□□□□□□□□□□■■■■■■■□□oaaDaanannQaBBDadMMnGGaaaGGGG^j 

□□□□□□□□□□■■HiBDmGBjoaDGGDEHSDanDaaaaaDBBBDaaDCJDQDDa 

□□□□□□□□□□BBnGGDQaGanjjGLjaGGa^EBUGrjGaawaaBBBGGLCTffincaci 

^□□□□□□□□BBBnnaaaanaaaaBBBBGGEaBBGGDafflaaTuM^oDDaaDa 

(□□□□□□□□□BBSHTT "DaGGDGGBBBBBBBDnBfflBaBGQBDBBBBDODDQDDDn 

□□□□□□□DBBBBBBf_-naOG;.]GBBBBBBBBGBBBBBBGBnBEBEBBnDnaDDDD' 1 

1 □□□□□□□GBBBBB’l JDQOa J JBBBBCBRBB' jGBfflBEGGGGj BIdBBODOno5fin 

□□□□□□□BflBBaaBBOp'.^Drj'JBBBBBBBBB JGG&fflGGZBHiDOGBBQClOuuQO 

□□□□□□□BBBBGDDnj^SnBnOBBBBBBBBBBGGGBLQa^ '□□^afflBiDGDnODO 

□ DGGGQBr "«■■*■■■'= JS- 

DDOOODr- 

□GGGGR. 

□□□□□BBBBBGBPnaGBGOEOnDDODGBBBGaGDGBBGDGGBfflffiBBBiadDan 
..□□□□BBBBBBDa □□BBDBDBGnDD: JLBHB J*BBGSSGGCHDOfflBBEfiBfflBDDDCD 
rGGGr.SCfiBBBBB IGBBBBGBOGBCDDBOBBGDBHBDnBBBGQfflBfflEBBffiBBcJSjOaJ 1 
1 □CG.JBBBBBBBGBBBBH::aaGBBBBBBJG**4*OGn»»-#GnPL-ann»BBaC]a 

c MH2HBSHSHfMSSHSSSSSSMMHS£i--iSSMWWP-%2HHP«®«* r "D««»acn3Boa3««B«Gaa 

Oi-.BBBBBBBBBBBBJIBBBBBBBBL , GGBBfflUCGGBBBCGCGDi#nDE3BBBBiiDD 

- ™ ~ ~ IBBBBB 



□□■BBBBBBBBBaEEBBBBBBGGC^uGGBtSGGGffiGjBHSGGG^QOGDBBBBBQG 

□BBBBBBBXIBflBEBIlBBBBacaaBnaaBlEGBBBaCWBBaDBOaBiSlglBBBMCr 

GBBflBBBBBBBBSfln&BBGDDaBBfffVffGBBBBflBGG^GGaaaCMflHiolBMBa 

□BBBBBBBBBB-aBBBSGDGnCBBBBBCBfflEBBBHGGGDBnGBBBBMBEBSBCr 

, □□BBBBBB(o]EEB®HBBGnGDGGnBI»»GBE@0ffllBBffiaaGGGBBBHEHBGSBBDn 

L-aGBBBB@@BB®B@BBaOTOflGCBHGGOBfflffiBBBBfflDDnBBHBEBH~°]2]BBBOa 

TDGGBBBaBBBBSWHBnCOBBBGCCBnBDBBBQjJGBBGQDBBiHBEEJMBBBoa-JI 

□□□BBAHSSBBHBB'.-nBBBBBCODBBBGaUBBDGCGadfflBHB^JSIBBBBBGaa H 

CGDCBBEBBlsJBBQSBGnGDHBBCDBHWtfBGBBBBGQBDDHRHSBBBBBBBoSon 

□□CGBHBBB®HKE0GnGO^g3Ba!!S!fiffl!fliOGn»fflB®®*GaBRaWF r <-. BKDBBGGGQ 

□□□□□BBBBBERaBDacqpBBOHWffDQGGWBGBBBnGBreBBHBEBBBBDaDGa 

□□□□□BBBBEBHBBGGnGEEfflHffiaDGGBBBBCGGCGBBfflBBBHaBBBGDGDG 

□□□□□□BBBSEHSBaGGqmSSfflCiqGDDGDHaGGGGBBBBHBEEHEBBGGGGGO 

□□□□□□BBSB@BHBHGCfflfPi]EfflBnBaBJGBGGGGnHBBBa®B@SBBDC]DOCO 

. □□□□□□CBBBBEBBBBBG333BfflHlfiHfflOGGDCCGBHRHI'-i :»RB^jBBGGGDGGQ 

L □□□□□□□■BBBGSBBEEQQQQBnifiSBOGGGCCBBGGEEBBBBBBBnGGDaOa 

^□□□□□□□□BBOa«0EEBBaBBGDDBBnOGGGDDEfflBBBlniBBBBBBGGGaDDDQj 

□□□□□□□□BBBBBBBBBfflBDBDJGDCiaaBnnBBEEBBBBBBBBBCDGGDGDCD 

□□□□□□□□□BBBBGCOBffin**BBPBDBDa»!»iBBOnidlRBBHBWBBGGaCDDOaa 

□□□□□□□nGBBBfflaDCBffiBQ««CnaaBacn^^*BQf-:CiBBiaKriaGGaDGDGGD 

□□□□□□□□□□■BffleGGffiBLHLLan^DDEErrQaataG^naGBaiBBBBGCaGGGGGGD 

□□□□□□□□□□BBBffl&EBBB • . .DaapEBfflFSODnEEQL ESBBHB7 . ]□□□□□□□□ 
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We give a beautiful pattern, for a Palm-Leaf be worked for a variety of purposes, 
in Berlin worsteds, in eleven colors, which may are the colors for working. 


Annexed 


D White. 
B Groy. 

B Yellow. 
B3 Orange. 
□ Brown, 
g Rose. 


Q Carmine. 

Q Vermilion. 
Q Dark Brown, 
gg Light Bine. 
B Dark Blue. 
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Materials. —Five oz. ■white double zephyr, 
seven oz. of colored.single zephyr, one pair very 
large wooden needles for centre, one pair small 
bone needles for border. 

Cast on (the wooden needles) six stitches. Com¬ 
mence by placing the needle under the thread, 
which makes a stitch. Knit three stitches plain, 
this makes four stitches; lift the second one over 
the third and fourth stitches already knitted, 
then put the needle under the thread, which 
makes a new Stitch; knit the remaining three, 
lift the one next the made stitch over the two. 
This is the first round, and differs only at the 
commencement. 

2nd Round.—Take off the first stitch without 
knitting, and pearl to the end of the round. 

8 rd Round.—Place the needle under the 
thread, (as in 1st round,) this makes a stitch, 
knit the next stitch, then spread open the 
needles, and you will see that you can take up 
a stitch, knit two, now you have four, lift the 
second over the third and fourth—bring the 
thread forward, knit three. The first or one 
next the made stitch lift over the two last knit¬ 
ted. If you have a stitch left, knit it plain, ' 


sometimes there will be two, if so, lift a stitch 
and knit the two together. 

4th Round.—Pearl, observing always to take 
off the first stitch without knitting. Every alter¬ 
nate round is to be done in pearl stitch. 

6 th Round.—Like third. 

The piece of work when knitted forms of itself 
a three-cornered shape for the shawL Make as 
large as desirable. 

For thS Border. —Use the small needles and 
colored zephyr. 

Cast on one or two stitches. 

Work in plain garter stitch, observing to make 
a stitch on one side of each row at the begin¬ 
ning. This makes it straight one side, bias the 
other, when you have about J yard in width, 
stop, begin at the point, take up a stitch every 
four, from the bias side. This will make the 
border the proper shape at the point. Knit 
enough to border the centre-piece, on the three 
sides—finishing the whole by a deep fringe of 
the zephyr as seen in the drawing. 

This is a shawl, which we have ourselves 
designed and knit; and know it, therefore, to 
be convenient and tastefuL 
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A BEAUTIFUL WHAT-NOT. 

BT MBS. JAN1 WEAVER. 

In the front of the number, we give a beautiful 5; being thread of regularly graduated lengths, each 
design for a What-Not, consisting of three trays, $ is twisted round its next neighbor, 
or shelves, with a narrow upright border. They $ The three different parts of the What-Not 
are arranged to hang one over the other, being ^ being all complete, they are put together in the 
all suspended by means of one set of cords, i following manner:—Four small rings are at- 
These trays are of light wood, rounded at the cor- > tached to each of the trays, two in the front, 
ners, and lined with either cloth or German velvet. $ two in the back, in the places indicated in our 
The border of bead-work, of which also we | engraving. In the fronts of the bottoms of the 

have supplied the design, is intended to cover trays, in a line with the two front rings, a hole 

the front of each tray. It is worked on fine can- j: must be pierced, and through this hole a silk 
vas. The outline of all its parts is traced in with : cord must be passed, first through the hole, then 
beads of chalk-white, and all the interiors are j; through the ring, and so on to the top, the dis- 
of transparent white. The veins of the leaves ji tances being regulated by knots in the cord, and 
and the tendrils are in gold beads, as is also the a tassel, either of beads or silk, being suspended 
spot in each berry. The ground is a light, bright, from each ring, in front of the bead-work, 
opaque blue. The edge is of black and gold. Ladies who do not wish to undertake quite so 
We have also given a portion of the fringe much work, may, with exactly one-third of the 
which hangs down from each part of the treble j trouble, produce a more simple, but still very 
tier below the bead border. This is formed of ; elegant, article in the shape of the What-Not, 

gold and blue, the lower part of each loop being formed only of one tray, but in every other re¬ 

in gold, and its upper part in blue. These loops spect following the instructions we have given. 


FASHIONABLE BODY AND SLEEVES. 

BT BMILT H. MAT. 







EDITOR’S TABLE. 


editorial chit-chat. 

Bk ab Beautiful as You Car. —“I believe you think it a 
virtue to look ugly,” said on© friend, remonstrating with 
another, whom she thought criminally indifferent to her 
attire; “now, for my part, I consider it my duty to look as 
beautiful as I can: I owe it to my hushand, my friends and 
society.” 

The speaker was right. So long as the desire to seem 
agreeable and handsome, and the effort to achieve this end 
by attention to dress and manner, does not degenerate Into 
mere vanity, praise, not censure, should be meted out. Nay! 
it Is even a duty to aim at being beautiful. We may take a 
lesson, in this respect, from Nature. Why has the Almighty 
clothed the earth with flowers, filled the sky with stars, 
diversified the globe into picturesque mountain and valley, 
and made the ocean so sublime, if not to gratify, in man, 
that longing for the beautiful, which is an attribute of the 
immortals, and which he, because of his immortality, shares 
with the angels! 

Every woman has it in her power to be more or less beau* 
tiful. She may not have the low, broad forehead of the 
antique, nor the golden tresses of the Italian poets; but yet 
be able to be lovely nevertheless. For the highest beauty, 
and that which appeals most forcibly to the noblest men, is 
the beauty of expression. The beauty of expression depends 
on purity, intelligence, amiability, and sympathy with what J 
is good. To cultivate the moral character, using that word s 
in its widest sense, ia the surest way of being truly beautiful. $ 
Such beauty also is more lasting than mere physical beauty. $ 
It even Increases as years roll by. We have seen feces of s 
women, long past the prime of life, from which there shone * 
an almost celestial light. We have Been ordinary faces, the ^ 
feces of young girls, so transfigured by holy, or pure etno* j 
tions as to seem, for the time, seraphic. Every woman, who 
loves truly, is beautiful when that love blushes on her cheek, 
or melts in her eye. To be good is to be beautiful, is to 
grow more beautiful yearly. 

But there are other ways also of being beautiful, and 
which no woman ought to neglect. Among these dress 
stands foremost. A want of taste in dress makes many a 
woman seem ugly, who, if she studied the adaptation of 
colors to her complexion, and had her dresses made and 
trimmed properly, would be charming to all eyes. No 
French woman ever appears otherwise than fescinating; for 
taste in dress seems to be born with her. She will take the 
plainest materials, and yet look better than other women, 
though they may wear moire antique and Point d’Alencon. 
It ia not altogether expense that secures taste in dress. We 
know women who dress tastefully on comparatively small 
sums, while others, who are quite extravagant, never look 
well. A certain shawl may be very pretty in itself; yet un- 
euited to go with a particular bonnet: so of a frock; so of 
gaiters; so of jewelry. Always have your dress harmonious. 
Let it also be adapted to the place, the occasion, and the 
season. Above all things, never be slovenly. What husband 
can possibly think a wife beautiful, who comes to breakfast 
in slippers down at the heel! 

Not a little of a woman’s influence depends on her being 
agreeable. Thousands of wives, by forgetting this, and 
neglecting their personal attire, have gradually lost the 
affections of their husbands. Some may say, as we have 
heard women say, that such husbands are not worth keeping. 
Not so. Every man likes a woman better for being neatly, 
even elegantly dressed. It is born with him. It is part of 
his nature. The woman, who ignores this, is simply absurd. 
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If she values her own happiness, she will aooept the fcct, 
and make the best of circumstances. If she is, in addition, 
a reflecting woman, she will see many reasons why men 
should wish woman to be lovely and agreeable, and will be 
thankful that it is so. 

Do not let us be misunderstood. We do not say a wile 
ought to spend more money on dress than she can afford. 
We do not advise you to carry your love of dress to such an 
extreme as to degenerate into vanity. It Is your duty to 
look as beautiful as you can, yet not to violate other duties, 
in order to do this. But to dress negligently, to care not 
how you look, in the notion that you are practising a landr 
able virtue, is a delusion and mistake. 


“Thaicx God fox Mouictaucs.”— This was the exclamation 
of William Howitt, when he first saw the Cumberland hflls. 
Something of the same gratitude and exultation breathes 
through the following from one of our contributors“ Sack 
a beautiful day as this is! I cannot forbear letting you know 
how bright a face Nature wears today in the country. And 
I would I could describe the scene that lies before me—the 
waters of Champlain at the right, so near I can count the 
white on her bosom—and then those mountains be¬ 
yond! I never weary of them, whether clothed in the pur- 
pie and gold of sunrise, or dark and near in the twilight, 

| they are always a pleasant sight for the eyes to rest upon. 

1 Surely they must close their eyes and hearts too, who have 
; no love Ibr all these blessed gifto-it seems to me no one 
! need be utterly miserable at this season. There is so much 
\ sunshine everywhere around, the soul need not be all dark- 
5 ness. It is not permitted me to go forth amid all this love- 
Uness as I would gladly do, but every year I learn to lava It 
< better, and thus to love the Giver with more earnest felth, 

\ believing ‘He doeth all things well.’ To you who are labor- 
$ ing to refine and elevate the minds of others by implanting 

> a love for the beantifol, our thanks are due.” 

\ th* Opxua nr Philadelphia.—I t is hardly a year since 
$ the citizens of Philadelphia built their Opera House, one of 

> the most magnificent in the world, and with unsurpassed 
\ acoustic qualities. Sine# its erection, there have been, i® 

J round numbers, one hundred operatic representations in it 

> no other city in the United States, we believe none in Eu¬ 
rope even, has patronized the opera like this. A m ateurs tall 
us, however, that there is more general musical intelligence 
in Philadelphia than in any other American town. Artists 
says its audiences are the most discriminating they appear 
before. This winter, the two celebrated prima donnas, Gas- 
zaniga and La Grange, have played alternately: the first 
distinguished for her great dramatic powers, the last for btr 
unrivaled execution. Ronconi, the famous barytone, and 
Carl Formes, the celebrated basso, each of them even men 
wonderful as actors than singers, have also appeared. 

Oun Ought al Stories.— Many of our exchanges are copy¬ 
ing “Mattie,” originally published in this Magazine, and 
crediting it to the London Family Herald. That journal 
< took it from “Peterson” without acknowledgment, as it doss 
$ our best stories continually. “Mattie” is not the only tale, 
$ credited to an English periodical, which appeared first in 
\ this Magazine. Several of the British literary newspapers 
1 forage on us, continually, in this way. 

The Three Fishxrhxw.—E very reader of taste will thank 
us, we know, for giving the music for this exquisite bal l ad. 
We sent to England expressly for it 
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“Look Up.”— A ship, becalmed at sea, lay rocking laoily. s A Fashionable Pastoral.— The London “Punch” origl- 
A sprightly lad, the captain’s only eon, not knowing what < nates the following satirical verses on the present style of 
to do, began mischievously to climb the mast. He bad got J; female attire. “Punch” is about half right in his estimate 
half way to the top, when turning his eyes below to see how jl of absurdities, 
far he was from the deck, he suddenly grew diasy. “I am £ 
felling, I am felling,” ho cried. “Look aloft,” shouted his > 
father, who at that moment was leaving his cabin. The s 
boy, accustomed instantly to obey that voice, looked up to $ 
where the main-truck swung against the sky, recovered ^ 
heart, went on, and was saved. I 


Tell me, Gentles, have you seen 
My Flora pass this way? 

That you may know the Miss I mean, 
Her briefly I’ll portray. 


We do not give the anecdote as new. Doubtless every > 
one of our readers has heard it before. But the story has a s 
significance not always noticed. Others, besides the cap- $ 
tain’s son, have been saved by looking up. There come j; 
times in the experience even of the bravest when the heart % 
Is ready to give up. Perhaps a favorite child has been sud- \ 
denly stricken down. Perhaps a terrible epidemic has de- s 
atroysd more than one little one. Perhaps the wife of his s 
bosom is no more. Perhaps, by one of those catastrophes ^ 
which occasionally occur, his entire family has been swept s 
Into eternity in a moment of time, in the twinkling of an $ 
ays. He feels as if there was no longer any object for him ^ 
in life. In the first shock of his agony he would not care s 
even if news was brought to him that his fortunes were s 
bankrupt, that he was a disgracod beggar. But, by-and-by, N 
a still, small voice within whispers, “ Look up.” He boos | 
that the sky is still as bright as ever, the breeze as blessed, $ 
the trees as beautiful. He hears the waters run, leaping 
and laughing down the hill side, glistening in silver as they s 
go. The earth Is not less lovely than before, the stars are ' 
as numberless, the ocean and mountains as sublime. His 
fellow-creatures have the same kindly hearts toward him. s 


He owes them the same old duties. Gradually he realizes 


No bonnet on her head. 

But on her neck she wears: 

An oysteMhell ’tis said 
In size with it compares. 

Its shape no eye can brook. 

Its use is doubtful too; 

It but imparts a barefaced look, 

And brings much cheek to view. 

Her dress may please the Swell 
For its swoln exuberance: 

She looks like a monster Belle 
In such Big Ben expanse: 

These air-tubes filled with gas 
Might light her to the moon; 

The small bov* mark it os they pass, 

And screech out, “Ah, Bal-looul” 

A parasol she bears 

For ornament, not use: 

For comfort gloves she wears 
Too tight, and sleeves too loose. 

Behind her hangs a hood 
Just level with her chin, 

An Indian squaw might find it good 
To put a baby in. 

Of her hair she shows the roots, 

Sham flowers the rest conceal; 

And she’s crippled by her boots 
With the military heel: 

Streets off you hear them stalk 
Whene’er she ventures out; 

And she seems to waddle more than walk, 
Her hoops so sway about. 


Her flgnre may be good, 

But that no eye can tell: 

A mere lay-figure would 
Show off her dress as welL 
She mar have ankles neat, 

But they’re concealed by skirt, 
Which chiefly servo to hide her feet, 
And gather up the dirt. 

Then, Gentles, have you seen 
My Flora this way come? 

She cannot have unnoticed been, 

She takes up so much room! 


that he has much yet to live for. In time even he regains a ^ 
subdued and quiet happiness. He has learned to “look up.” n 
A wife or mother is unhappy. She has a husband ad- s 
dieted to intemperance: a man with superior talents per- \ 
haps, who might, if he could resist the cup, rise to eminence $ 
and wealth. Day by day her heart is breaking. But let her s 
not despair. The erring one may yet reform; thousands ' 
have done it before him; patience, kindness, tact, and affeo- \ 
tkra may finally recall him to himself. While there is hope ^ 
of his restoration let her not give up. Or a mother sees her s 
son going to ruin. She bewails, in secret, the hoar he was \ 
born; and bowed down with shame she shuns society. Oh! > 

if she would bat “look up.” While there is life there is \ - 

hope. While love can pray and watch, there ia a chance of i; Beatrice Cenci. —There has just been published a beau- 
repentance. Take heart, wife or mother. After the night £ tiful lithographic portrait of Beatrice Cenci, finely drawn 
comet morning. Look up! ^ by Grozelier, from a photograph of the original celebrated 

A great financial crisis overtakes ths strong man in the J; painting by Guido. The Boston Transcript says:—“It is by 
midst of his schemes. He gathers np all his resources, con- | far the most accurate reproduction of that work which has 
tending gallantly and desperately long after hope is over; >5 ever come under our notice, surpassing even tho steel en- 
struggling for his family rather than himself. It will not ^ gravings in fineness and delicacy of expression. It is ftill 
do. The mighty whirlwind, whose outer eddies he has been s of that sweetness and innocence which characterizes tho 
striving to resist, wheels down upon him In all its power; original. The best judges pronounce it a superior work. It 
he is torn up In an instant; ht is hurled on the ground, ho t; is published by J. E. Tilton, Print Publisher, Salem, Mass. 
Is left breathless, bruised, and seemingly dead. At first, s Price ono dollar. It will be sent, post-paid, carefully put 
when he regains sensation after tho overwhelming shock, he s upon a roller to any address in the United States or C an ad as . 
Is without hope. He has neither strength nor wish to re- ^ —— 

•tune his work. He Is willing that the tempest shall sweep 5 Mart Years’ Experience.— Tho Opelousas (U.) Patriot, 
the wrecks of his fortuno out of sight forever. It Is useless, < acknowledging the receipt of the May number, says:—“Wo 
be says to himself, even to try to regain what he has lost. $ have been a reader of Peterson for several years past: and 
At last a gentle wife or sympathizing friend bids him not to s his thrilling original tales, superb engravings, and superla- 
despair. “Look np ,” they say. He looks. At once he is a s tlve fashion-plates, place this Magazine ahead of all others 
new man. He recovers his name and fortnne. i; published in America.” 

Ah! if aU would only look np. Bat some never hear the s 

cheering words. Some disregard them. Of the thousands ' “Melodt — The Angel’s Whisper.”-— Onr steel engraving 
who have failed utterly in life, or met only a secondary sue- for this number is after one of Uayter’s inimitable pictures, 
cess, the majority owe their misfortunes to not looking up. > Haytor is tho same artist who pointed “The Onconvsnlence 
In sorrow or disaster, remember the boy upon the dizzy % of a Single Life,” and “The Rqjected,” both of which have 
mast, and “look upl” s appeared in this Magazine. 
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BEVIBW OF NEW BOOKS 


Oub, Nkxt Novelet. —The original novelet, bj our co-edi¬ 
tor, Bins. Ann S. Stephens, which was promised in oar Proe- 
pectus for 1858, will be commenced in the July number. It 
will be entitled 

KING PHILIP’S DAUGHTER, 

▲ TALE OP THE EARLY COLONISTS. 


REVIEW OP NEW BOOKS. 

History of the Ortwin, Fbrmation and Adoption of the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States; with notices of its principal 
Framers. By George Ticknor Curtis. Yol. II., 8 vo. New 
York: Harper d Brothers .—The author of this work, lately 
a Judge of the Supreme Court of the United States, has 
many superior qualifications for the task he has undertaken, 
lie is thoroughly informed as to the delicate subject he dis¬ 
cusses; enjoys the reputation of being a constitutional law¬ 
yer of the first class; studies to be entirely fair; and has a 
terse, lucid style. His first volume, which has been several 
years before the public, and is now a standard authority, 
was prepared at the request of Daniel Webster, who secuis 
to have considered Mr. Curtis, above all men of his day, 
best qualified for writing a history of the Federal Constitu¬ 
tion. The present volume carries the subject down to its 
close. In no respect is it inferior to its predecessor. As 
there are two parties in this country, differing radically in 
their interpretation of the Constitution on somo points, it 
may be as well to state that Mr. Curtis belongs to the Web- 
sterian school. In no sense, however, is our author contro¬ 
versial. He states his convictions, and gives his reasons, 
with the calmness of a Judge. Whoever wishes fully to 
understand the character of our republican government, 
and the manner in which it originated, must make this 
work his study. Heretofore, there has been nothing of a 
similar character, so that the investigator has had to pore 
through dozens of volumes, from Madison’s debates down, 
in order to learn what is here digested into two volumes, 
neither of which are of excessive size. The work is printed 
in fair and handsome typo. We have received our copy 
through T. B. Peterson A Brothers. 

History of Europe. From the Fill of Napoleon in 1815 to 
the accession of Louis Napoleon in 1852. By Sir Archibald 
Alison. Yol. III., 8 vo. New York: Harper & Brothers .— 
This volume brings the history down to the year 1842. 
Another, we presume, will finish the work. Apart from 
its many permanent merits, which it exhibits in common 
with all of Alison’s writings, it has the accidental one of 
being, as yet, the only work written on the autject; and 
is, therefore, indispensable for reference, even when the 
opinions of the author are dissented from. The volume is 
printed in double columns to match the preceding ones. 

The Happy Home. By Kirwan. 1 «oI„ 18 vo. Neto York: 
Harper d Brothers .—The author of this book has many 
admirers, the result of his “ Letters to Bishop Hughes,” 
“ Romanism at Home,” and “Men and Things in Europe.” 
To theso, as well as to others, the present volume will be 
welcome. The object of the work is to elucidate the family 
institution, and explain the relations which the members 
of the family bear to one another. It is a most excellent 
design, admirably executed. 

Hiss Pardoe's Works. 1 eof., 8 vo. PhUada: T. B. Peter¬ 
son <6 Brothers .—We are glad to see a uniform edition of 
this lady’s novels at last The present volume contains 
“The Romance of the Harem,” “The Jealous Wife,” “The 
Confessions of a Pretty Woman,” and “The Rival Beauties,” 
bound together, in handsomely embossed cloth, and sold at 
the low price of $2,50. T. B. Peterson k Brothers also pub¬ 
lish each of the novels separately, in paper covers, at fifty 
cents each. 


New American Cydopstdia: A Dictionary of General 
Knowledge. Edited by George Ripley and Charles A. Dana. 
VoL /„ 8 vo. New York: D. Appleton d Ob. —The object of 
this new work, of which the first of fifteen volumes is before 
us, is to furnish a popular dictionary of Universal Know¬ 
ledge. For this purpose, it will, the prospectus assures us, 
present accurate and copious information on Astronomy, 
Natural Philosophy, Mathematics, Mechanics, Engineering, 
the history and description of Machines, Law, Political Eco¬ 
nomy, Music, Ac., Ac. Agriculture, in all its branches; Geo¬ 
graphy and Ethnology; the Natural Sciences; Physiology, 
Anatomy, and Hygiene will all receive careful attention. 
Doctrinal and sectional discussions will be avoided. The 
names of the editors, as well as the high character of the 
publishers, are guarantees that these promises will be ful¬ 
filled. It is intended, indeed, that the work shall contain 
all information of general interest to be found in the beet 
modern Cyclopedias, yet which shall have a character of its 
own; and so far the design is admirably carried out. The 
price of each volume will be $3,00 in cloth, or $4,00 in half 
morocco. The present volume contains seven hundred and 
fifty-two doable column pages, so that the work is as cheap 
as it is meritorious. 

Adele. By Julia Kavanaugh. 1 voL, 12 mo. New Turk: 
D. Appleton d Co. —Wo think this a better novel even than 
“Nathalie,” the best, indeed, that Miss Kavauaugh has 
written. The scene is laid in eastern France, In a moun¬ 
tainous region; and most of the events transpire in and 
about an old chateau, the heiress of which, Adele, is ths 
heroine. Unlike most love stories, tho principal interest 
does not precede marriage, but follows it Adele has been 
married, partly for pity: and she marries out of gratitude 
and friendship, ignorant, as yet, of any deeper emotion. 
The two, thus united, soon discover their error; misundei> 
standings follow; both become unhappy. Finally, however, 
all ends well, as It should in every orthodox novel. An Iih 
triguing step-mother, we should add, complicates the trou¬ 
bles of the married pair. It will be seen that the plot has 
an unusual degree of originality. 

The Rational Guide to Spelling. American School Method. 
By J. B. Menny. 1 vcL, 18 mo. PhUada: J. & Uppincott 
dk Co. — A little volume of thirty-six pages, into which is 
compressed more sound sense, on the subject of spelling, 
than is to be found In most voluminous octavos. It is 
astonishing how few spelling-books are good for anything. 
This, however, la one we can recommend, as not only origi¬ 
nal in its classification and arrangement, bat also eminently 
useful. Every important combination of syllables in the 
language is presented in this little treatise. The work was 
originally prepared, we beliore, for the Louisiana Modal 
Bchool, New Orleans. 

Church and Congregation: A plea for their Unity. By C. 
A. BartoL 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor d Fields. —The 
style of this writer is perspicuous, his manner earnest, his 
arguments skillfully arranged. His book, addressed to Con¬ 
gregational is ts, reasons in favor of admitting persons, who 


^ attend public worship regularly, to the some privileges os 
^ church members, without requiring, os is now customary, a 
j* specific profession of religion. Large numbers of thoaghtfial 


s men hold these opinions, which, indeed, were formerly those 
$ of the church everywhere, and still are of the established 


n church in England. The volume, like all Ticknor’s books, 


^ is neatly printed. 

I Mary Derwent By Mrs. Ann S Stephens. 1 voL, 12 na 
^ PhUada: T. B. Peterson d Brothers .—The advanced sheets 
^ of this powerful novel have been laid on our table by T. B. 
i; Peterson A Brothers, who will hereafter be the publishers 


of Mrs. Stephens’ works. The book, if we do not err, is 
s destined to have an immense sale. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOO 

Life of George Stephenson. By Samuel Smiles. 1 voL, 12 > 
mo. Boston: Ticknor d Fields. Phdada: T. B. Peterson d j 
Brothers. —This is the biography of the great railway engi- < 
neer, to whom, more than all men, the world is indebted for ^ 
perfecting, if not inventing, that mode of travel. It is a \ 
striking record of the success which is sure to attend genins ? 
combined with industry and integrity; for Mr. Stephenson, > 
though originally a cow-herd, at two-pence a day, died rich, s 
and what is better, famous. The career of such a man is ^ 
Instructive as well as interesting. Apart from this, the > 
volume throws much light on the social and industrial con- \ 
' dition of the poor, half a century ago, in England, besides $ 
containing a summary of railroad science for the past fifty ^ 
years. The chapters on filling Chatfield Moss, the invention % 
of the “Rocket," and the construction of his first rude s 
locomotive, are particularly engrossing. We commend the ^ 
book as one of the most valuable of the season. s 

History of the Inductive Sciences, from the earliest to the \ 
Present Time. By William W he well, D.D. Third Edition, s 
with additions. 2 vols., 12 mo. New York: D. Appleton d > 
Cb.—This is one of those works which all concede to bo the 
bast of their kind, and therefore standard. With every edi- 
tion, too, there are improvements. It was a happy thought £ 
which first suggested to Dr. Whewell a history of the sciences; $ 
and his execution of the task has been masterly. Ills book, > 
Indeed, le not merely a narrative of facts In the history of \ 
science, but a basis for the philosophy of science. More ^ 
than twenty years have passed since the first edition was $ 
given to the public, and yet the work, not only maintains s 
its early reputation, but also steadily increases it. The in- ^ 
dex and abstract, so often neglected, are full and complete. £ 
Appleton A Co. have issued the two volumes in a very hand- * 
some style. \ 

ikeeriZ of the Peak. By the author qf ** Wzverley. n 2 s 
vote. Boston: Ticknor d Fields .—This beautiful series, the > 
* Household Edition of Scott's Novels,” gradually approaches \ 
tte termination. It is time, therefore, that those who have s 
neglected to purchase it, should turn their attention in that $ 
.direction. A sett of theee volumes will be at once the \ 
cheapest and best investment which can be made in books: s 
and no library will be complete without it. “Peveril of the $ 
Peak” is, in some respects, among the best of Scott’s stories. $ 
Who can forget Alice Bridgcnorth, or her stern father, or v 
tiie dwarf; or Fenella, or Buckingham, or Charles the > 
Second, as they are severally delineated by the pen of the s 
great Wizard of the North! \ 

Life Thoughts, Gathered from the Extemporaneous Dis -1 
courses qf Henry Ward Beecher. By one qf his Congrega- \ 
Uon. 1 voL, 12 mo. Boston: Phillips, Sampson d Cb .—The > 
cause* of Mr. Beecher’s popularity are apparent in this book. I 
Nobody but a man of original, independent way of thinking, s 
could have said the striking things which we find on almost i 
every page. Even where we dissent from the justice of his \ 
conclusions, we admire the point, and often brilliancy of the \ 
speaker. The volume is neatly printed. £ 

Ban Away to Sea: An Autobiography for Boys. By Oapt. $ 
Mayne Reid. 1 vol^ 18 mo. Boston: Ticknor d Fields. ^ 
Phdada: T. B. Peterson d Brothers. —We have here another $ 
of those capital books for boys, for which Capt. Reid has s 
obtained so wide-spread a reputation. The title sufficiently £ 
Indicates the story. It is necessary only to add that the $ 
narrative is full of incident, and that the volume is hand- ^ 
comely illustrated. I; 

Recollections of the Last Days qf Shelley and Byron. By s 
M. J. Trdawny. 1 voL, 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor d Fields.— \ 
There are many curious details in this volume, respecting i; 
Shelley and Byron, which have never before found their way s 
Into print. Capt. Trelawny was with Byron at his death. I; 
If there are no “traveler’s tales” anywhere la the book, it is \ 
as remarkable a record as has ever appeared. $ 
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Sermons, Preached at Trinity Church, Brighton. By the 
late Rev. F. W. Robertson, M. A. Second Series. Boston: 
Ticknor d Kidds .—We are glad to see books of good ser¬ 
mons becoming popular; for it is a proof of an improved 
taste on the part of the public. The author of those ser¬ 
mons was a British divine of great purity of character, coal, 
earnestness, and commanding eloquence. He died early, but 
not before his name had acquired celebrity, and what is 
better, not before he had done much good. Emphatically it 
may be said of him, “ his works do follow him.” We com* 
meud the volume to all who admire a forcible style, or sin¬ 
cere personal religion. 

The Angd and the Demon: A Tale of Modem Spiritualism. 
By T. & Arthur. 1 vol n 12 mo. Phdada: J. W. Bradley .— 
This is a republication of a story originally printed under 
the title of “The Young Governess.” It is an assault, in tlib 
gnise of a novel, on modem spiritualism, which the author 
regards, to use his own language, “as a phase of Demono¬ 
logy, using the word in its bad sense.” Like all that Mr. 
Arthur baa written, it has a high moral purpose, and is exe¬ 
cuted with considerable skill. Mr. Bradley has published 
the volume in an unusually handsome manner. 


PARLOR GAMES. 

Ths Obedient Watch.— Borrow a watch from a person In 
company, and request the whole to stand around you. Hold 
the watch up to the ear of the first in the circle, and com¬ 
mand it to go; then demand his testimony to the fact. Re¬ 
move it to the ear of the next, and eqjoin it to stop; make 
the same request of that person, and so ou throughout the 
entire party. You must take care that the watch is a good 
one. Conceal in your hand a piece of loadstone, which, so 
soon as you apply it to the watch, will occasion a suspen¬ 
sion of tho movements, which a subsequent shaking and 
withdrawing of tho magnet will restore. For the sake of 
shifting the watch from one hand to the other, apply it when 
in the right hand to the left car of the person, and when in 
the left hand to the right ear. 

Ths Conjurer’s Stroke^— Take a ball in each hand, and 
stretch both your hands as far as yon can one from the 
other, then Inform the company that you will make both 
balls come into which hand they please to name. If any 
one doubt your ability to perform this feat, you must Iaj 
one ball on the table, turn yourself round, and then take it 
up with the hand which already contains a ball. Thus both 
the balls will be in one of your hands, without the employ¬ 
ment of both of them. 

ART RECREATIONS. 

Ths Best Pictures Expressly for Grecian and Antique 
Painting. —Published by J. E. Tilton, Salem, Mass. Direc¬ 
tions to oar new style of antique painting on glass, Oriental 
painting, Grecian painting, and Potichomanie, furnished, full 
and complete, on receipt of one dollar, with directions for 
varnish, Ac. Purchasers of our goods to tho amount of five 
dollars, will bo entitled to directions free. Persons ordering 
directions for one dollar, and after buying the materials to tlie 
above amount, may deduct the one dollar paid for directions. 

Hiawatha’s Wooing. —From Longfellow’s late Indian Le¬ 
gend. Size of plate, fourteen by eighteen inches. Price, one 
dollar and fifty cents. With fall directions for pointing. 
Colors used and how to mix. Post-paid. 

The Farm Yard.— Painted by J. Herring. An elegant 
engraving, new. Size of plate, thirteen by nineteen inebee. 
Price, one dollar and fifty cents. With full directions for 
painting. Post-paid. 

Les Orpheunes. —A fine engraving from a celebrated 
French painter. Two figures, sisters. Size of plate, nine by 
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eleven inches. Price, post-paid, with full direction* for 
painting, one dollar. 

The Jzws-Harp Lesson.—A beautiful picture, new, painted 
bj Brunet. Engraved by Grozolier. Companion to “ The 
Little Bird.” Size of plate, eight and a half by ten and a 
half inches. Price, post-paid, with direction* for painting, 
sixty cents. 

The Little Kan.—A beautiful picture, new, painted by 
Brunet. Engraved by Qrozelier. Companion to u Jewe-harp 
Lesson.’* Size of plate, eight and a half by ten and a half 
inches. Price, post-paid, with directions, sixty cents. 

Two Copies for Oriental Painting. —In imitation of laid 
India work. They are new and beautiful designs for tables 
and folios. One is a handsome wreath, with fountain, birds, 
Ac. The other is an elegant vase of flowers, with birds’- 
nests, birds, butterflies, Ac. Price, fifty cents each, or eighty 
cents for the pair, nicely done up on a roller, and post-paid. 

Thirty Varieties of Small Mezzotints. —Suitable for 
trial, for Grecian and Antique painting. Price, thirteen cents 
each, or one dollar and twenty cents per dozen, post-paid. 

All engravings from any publisher sent free of postage, on 
receipt of price. The best copies selected with care. Cir¬ 
culars of information, price of artists’ goods, frames, Ac., sent 
on application, enclosing one stamp for return postage. 
Other new engravings are to be soon published, of which 
notice will be given to oar customers. Address, 

J. E. TILTON, Publisher, 

No. 188 Essex Street, Salem, Ma ss. 

And dealer, wholesale and retail, in every description of 
Artists’ goods. 


ORIGINAL RECEIPTS FOR DESSERT. * 

Ice Cream .—The necessary ingredients are—two quarts 
of good rich milk, four fresh eggs, three-quarters of a pound 
of sugar, Bix teaspoonfuls of arrow-root Rub the arrow- 
root smooth in a little cold milk, and mix the eggs and sugar 
together. Boil the milk, and stir in the arrow-root; then 
remove it from the fire, and stir it briskly, while adding in 
the eggs; beat it a great deal. Flavor according to your 
taste. (Take three-quarters quantity of ice to one-quarter 
of salt.) 

Ezcdsior .—Pare and core six or eight apples, cut them in 
half, and put them into a pan, adding a little water; stew 
them until they become soft. Boil one pint and a half of 
milk, pour it o?er two slices of bread, and let it cool; add 
two large tablespoonfuls of flour, three eggs, as much sweet¬ 
ening as you like, and some nutmeg. Pour the whole over 
the apples, and bake all together for about an hour. Serve 
it with cream sauce. 

Calf-Foot Jelly .—Boil one sett of feet well in two quarts of 
water. Let the liquor stand until it becomes cool, and then 
carefully skim off all the grease. Afterward melt the jelly, 
and mix together and add to it whilst hot, about one pound 
and a half of sugar, some cinnamon, a little mace, one large 
lemon, the whites and shells of three eggs, and half a pint 
of wine; let the jelly come to a boil, and then strain it 
through a bag. 

Cheese Cake .—Mix together one quart of cheese, (curd,) 
four eggs, half a grated nutmeg, a small portion of cream, a 
piece of butter as large as an egg, and as many dried cur¬ 
rants, and as much sugar as is agreeable to your taste. 
Flavor with brandy. 

Boiled Custard. —Beat—very light—five eggs; place one 
quart of milk over the lire, and when it comes to a boil, take 
it off the fire and stir in your eggs; season with whatever 
essence yon prefer, and let it again come to a boil. 

Custard in Cups .—Boil one pint of rich milk with a small 
portion of cinnamon in it; when cold, mix in four eggs— 
well beaten—and spices and sugar to your liking. Mir all 
well together, and bake in cups. 


s Broum Bettis.—Enre ready a well grassed pudding dish, 
§ and place in it, alternately, layers of buttered hrea^ si fried 
5 apples, nutmeg, and sugar. 


| ORIGINAL RECEIPTS FOR PUDDINGS, 
s Lemon Pudding .—Grato the rind of four lemons—wash, 
s and cream half a pound of batter; pulverize half a pound 
\ of white sugar; and beat—separately—the whites and yoUa 
of six eggs. Boat the sugar and the eggs together, and them 
^ add the butter. First stir into a small portion of the ml» 
> ture the grated lemon peel, and then add it to the remainder, 
J squeezing in the juice of oue of the lemons. Make a rich 
\ pastry, Which must be baked a little first, before pouring in 
^ the pudding. If it becomes too brown, whilst cover 

! it with a sheet of nicely greased white paper. 

Apple Pudding.—Hake a nice pastry, and put it on the 
sides of the dish, leaving the bottom uncovered. Pare and 
s cut some apples into slices, and then put into yonr dish a 
s layer of apples, sugar, cinnamon, and butter. Fill the dish, 
$ pour in a little water, and cover with pastry. Serve tbs 
> pudding with sweetened cream. 

s Another Apple Pudding .—To two tincupfbls of applet 
l take three-quarters of a teacupful of melted butter, four 
l eggs, as much sugar as suits your taste, half a grated nuV 
< meg, one wineglassful of wine, and some grated lemon peei. 
I; Pumpkin padding may be made in the same way, with tbs 
s addition of half a pint of new milk, and a little salt. 

| Hunting Pudding .—The articles to be used are—-can 
> pound of grated bread, half a pound of suet, one pound of 
5 currants, two eggs, one glassful of brandy, half a pound of 
? sugar, and one teacupfnl of cream. Boil the pudding in a 
^ bag for two hours. Serve it with a sauce, 
s Hard limes Pudding .—Mix together half a pint of mo- 
s lasses, half a pint of water, two teaspoonfuls of nlwratus, and 
^ a large teaspoonful of salt—and thicken the mixture with 


s sufficient flour to form a tolerably thick batter, and then 
^ pour it into a mould, or pudding-bag. 

J Almond Pudding .—Have reedy half a pound of buttes^ 
s half a pound of white sugar—pulverized—and half a pound 
s of blanched almonds, well beaten. Mix theee articles wall 
\ together, and add five eggs, and a wineglassful of brandy or 
v wiue. 

s Bread Pudding .—The necessary ingredients ere—six eggs, 
^ half a pound of sugar, a penny loaf soaked in milk, half a 
\ pound of butter, half a pound of raisins, and half a gill of 
*> wine. If not thick enough, when mixed, add a little flour. 

| ORIGINAL MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

\ Tb Make Yeast. —Boil together—for about twenty minutes 
\ —three quarts of water, one handful of hope, and one hand- 
\ ful of salt; afterward strain them. While boiling hot, stir 
^ in about one quart of wheat flour. Let it stand until milk 

! warm, and then stir in one pint of liquid yeast. Let it 
stand about twelve hours, stirring it frequently. Then mix 
in as much corn meal as will make it stiff. Let it stand an- 


\ other twelve hours, then rub it up, and stand it in the shade 
to dry. 

\ Dumpling Dough. —Boil, and mash one dozen large sized 
| potatoes, adding a little salt. When cooled, mix in enough 
| floor to make the dough roll out well. Roll out enough fiat 
$ each dumpling, and wrap an apple in each piece of dough 
S; Rub the dumplings in flour; and then pnt them into you t 
| bag, which must—previously—be dipped in cold water, and 

> well rung out. Put your dumpling bag, when filled, in both 
\ ing water, end boil it for about three-quarters of an hour. 

s Sendee .—To a quarter of a pound of butter, take three 
v tablespoonfuls of sugar, and one egg—beaten very light. 

> Season with wino and nutmeg, and let it come to a bofl. 
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Drawn Butter *—Mix a lump of batter—the size of an ordi- < 
aary egg—and three tablespooofuls of flour thoroughly to- j 
gether. Pat one pint of milk over the fire, and when it boils \ 
add it to the other articles, and let boil again for a little ^ 
while, flavor with brandy, sugar, and nutmeg. j 

Another Sauce .—To one pint of boiling water, take a cup-' 
ftal of batter, (creamed,) with a small quantity of flour, as j 
much sugar as suits your taste, flavor with nutmeg and J 
wine, and let it boiL J 

Taffy .—Boil together—for about twenty minu t es one 2 
pound of sugar, one cupful of molasses, half a cupful of \ 
water, and a piece of butter the size of an ordinary walnut. J 
Icing *—Beat up the whites of two eggs, and add in three 
tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar, one teaspoonful of arrow-; 
root, and half a teaspoonful of gum arable. j 

Cream Sauce .—Procure some very thick sour cream, beat S 
sugar into it, and season it with nutmeg. ; 


ORIGINAL RECEIPTS fOR CAKES. 

Gingerbread Nuts .—Rub half a pound of butter into a 
pound and a half of sifted flour; and mix in half a pound of 
brown sugar—crushed fine. Add two large tablespoonfuls 
of ginger, a teaspoonful of powdered cloves, and the same 
quantity of powdered cinnamon. Stir in a pint of molasses, 
and the grated peel of a large lemon—not the juice, as you 
must add, at the last, a very small teaspoonful of pearlash 
dissolved in a little vinegar. Stir the whole mixture very 
hard, with a wooden spoon, or spaddle—and make it into a 
lump of dongh just stiff enough to roll into a sheet about 
half an inch thick. Cut It out into small cakes about the 
size of a quarter of a dollar; or, make it up with your hands 
—well floured—into little round balls, flattening them on 
the top. Use West India molasses. 

Golden Cake .—The articles composing this cake consist of 
the yolks of eight eggs, one cup and a half full of sugar, two 
cupfuls of flour, half a cupful of butter, half a cupful of sour 
cream, half a teaspoonful of soda, and one teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar. Both the silver and gold cakes form very 
nice Jelly cake, by being rolled out into tolerably large, 
round cakes, having jelly spread between them. 

Com Starch Cake .—To one paper of corn starch take one 
pound of white sugar, half a pound of butter, and six eggs. 
Mix the butter and sugar well together with the yolks of 
the eggs, and add in the whites while stirring in the starch. 
Beat all well together, for only a few minutes. 

Best Cake in the World .—The ingredients are—one pound 
of sugar, one cupful of butter, one cupful of sour milk, one 
tablespoonful of sod a -- dissolved in brandy—and a table¬ 
spoonful of cream of tartar mixed into four cupfuls of flour. 

Silver Cake .—The ingredients are—the white of eight eggs, 
two cupfuls of sugar, two and a half cupfuls of flour, half a 
cupful of butter, half a cupful of sour cream, half a tea¬ 
spoonful of soda, and one teaspoonful of cream of tartar. 


Tb Dry Apples *—The apples are gathered as soon as they 
are ripe, and then carefully peeled, all that are bruised or 
rotten being thrown aside; each apple is then cut into quar¬ 
ters, and the core having been taken oat, the pieces are 
strung on whip-cord, care being taken to keep each pieoe 
from touching the next. In this state they are hung in fes¬ 
toons on the walls of some dry, cool place, such as a large 
empty garret or loft, and in about a month's time, they 
become quite dry and yellow, when they may be packed 
away in bags or bootee, or whatever manner is moat con¬ 
venient. The apples should be examined once a week while 
drying, and all mouldy or rotten ones should be immediately 
removed, as they are certain to spoil the others. Apples 
dried in this manner retain their flavor for an extraordinary 
length of time, and mako most excellent pies and puddings. 
The larger sorts, such as the Flower of Kent, or Nonpareils, 
are beet adapted for drying, as they retain their original 
taste much better than the smaller ones. 

A Simple Cure for Weak Eyes .—Acetate of zinc, half a 
drachm; distilled water, sixteen ounces; mix. Or else, take 
of white vitriol, ten grains; rose, or elder flower water, eight 
ounces. Or, dissolve five grains of white vitriol in four ounces 
of camphor water, and the same quantity of decoction of 
poppy heads. This wash is a stimulant and a detergent, and 
will be found very useful. 

To Clean WaU Paper .—The best method is to sweep off 
lightly all the dust, then rub the paper with stale bread, cut 
the crust off very thick, and wipe straight down from the 
top, then begin at the top again, and so on. 

lb Remove Freckles .—An ounce of alum, and an ounce of 
lemon juice, in a pint of rose-water. 


MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

Jb Wash Fine Crochet Lace, that it may not Shrink and 
become Thick.—Carer a glass bottle with calico or linen, 
and then tack the lace smoothly upon it, rub it with soap 
and cover it with calico. Boil it for twenty minutes in soft 
water, let all dry together, and the lace will be found ready 
for use. A long piece of lace must be wound round and 
round the bottle, the edge of each round a little above the 
last, and a few stitches to keep it firm at the beginning and 
end, will be found snfllcient. 

To Remove Sunburn .—Milk of almonds made thus:—Take 
blanched bitter almonds, one-half ounce; soft water, one-half 
pint; make an emulsion by beating the almonds and water 
together, strain through a muslin cloth, and it is made. 


HOME-MADE WINES. 

Gooseberry Wine —Bruise the gooseberries with the hands 
in a tub; to every six pounds of fruit add a quart of cold 
spring water, stirring it thoroughly; let it stand twenty 
hoars, then strain them; dissolve two pounds of sugar to 
every quart of water employed, let it remain another day, 
remove the scum very clearly, and pour it into the utensil 
or cask in which it is to remain previous to being bottled- 
The scum removed must be kept in flannel, and tho drain¬ 
ings caught in a vessel; they must be added to the other 
liquor. Let it work about sixty hours, not more, and then 
cover down dose. In four months it will be ready for 
bottling. 

Raspberry Wine .—Taka three pounds of raisins, wash 
clean, and stone them thoroughly; boil two gallons of spring 
water for half an hour; as soon as it is taken off the fire 
pour it Into a deep stone jar, and put in the raisins, with six 
quarts of raspberries and two pounds of loaf sugar; stir it 
well together, and cover it closely, and set it in a cool place; 
stir it twice a day; then pass it through a sieve; put ths 
liquor into a close vessel, adding one pound more loaf sugar; 
let it stand for a day and a night to settle, after which bottle 
it, adding a little more sugar. 

Cherry Wine .—To make five pints of this wine, take 
fifteen pounds of cherries, and two of currants; bruise them 
together, mix with them two-thirds of the kernels, and pot 
the whole of the cherries, currants, and kernels into a bar¬ 
rel, with a quarter of a pound of sugar to every pint of juice. 
The barrel must be quite frill; cover the barrel with vine 
leaves, and sand above them, and let it stand until it has 
done working, which will be in about three weeks; then 
stop it with a bung, and in two months’ time it may be 
bottled. 

Currant Wine .—Take sixteen pounds of currants, three 
gallons of water, break the currants with your hahds in the 
water, strain it off; put to it fourteen pounds of sugar, strain 
it into a vessel, add a pint of brandy, and a pint of raag»> 
berries; stop it down, and let it stand for three months. 
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PASHI0N8 FOR JUNE. ; side-trimmings in the form of pyramids, composed of Tclret 

Flo. i.— Dress of White Muslin, with Sixteen Ruffles < chequer work lace arranged in spirals, or simply bows of 
01 Flounces. —Corsage and sleeves trimmed to correspond > ribbon. Double skirts are also very fashionable, and plain 
with the skirt. Bonnet of white chip, trimmed with lilac ^ are still worn. 

flowers and ribbon, with a blonde fall over the front. < Basques are no longer fashionable; instead of these wo 

Fio. n.—A Silk Dress of Stone color.— The skirt has ^ have cither a series of long, narrow points round the waist, 
side-trimmings woven in the material, finished with heavy s or long points in the front only: these dresses are generally 1 
fringe. Body and sleeves correspond with the skirt. Bon- s closed up the front by buttons. Bodies like those in fig. 
net of white crape, with a long plume. !; are very fashionable also. Some are made to form waistcoat 

Fio. m. —Dress of Imperial Blue Silk, with Double \ points in front, and a postillion’s Jacket behind. 

Skirt. — The lower skirt is quite plain, and the upper one is s Sleeves are of every variety. We mentioned all the 
edged with a lozenge pattern in velvet, woven in with the ^ newest styles in our May number, except the frill bishop 
material. The corsage has a basque drooping very low at s sleeve, which is either plaited down at the top, or set into a 
the back, and terminating at each side of the waist. Tho s narrow plain piece, and having a jockey or epaulette; at tho 
sleeves are formed of one long puff, finished at the wrist by £ bottom they are either set into a deep cuff fitting th© wrislt 
a cuff of the same pattern as that which edges the upper i or are shorter, and set into a loose band, over which a cuff 
skirt. The same trimming forms epaulettes at the top of s is turned back, either pointed or ala mousquetaire ,a muslin 
the sleeves. } puffed sleeve coming below it. 

Fio. iv.—Evenino Dress of Pink Silk, with a Double j Morning Dresses are frequently made of white pique. 
Skirt, which has side-trimmings of bands of blnck velvet, 1 Some few are made of nankin, which is now beginning to 
edged with narrow black lace, aud ornamented with hanging I recover some of the favor it formerly enjoyed in ladies’ and 
buttons. The body is cnt square on the front a la Raphael, \ children’s costume. These morning negliges of nankin havo 
and it, like the sloeves, is ornamented to match tho skirt, \ the skirts ornamented with side-trimmings, composed of 
Fio. y a yi.—Bridal Head-Dresses. v cotton braid, either white or colored. The jacket corsages 

Fio. vn.— Bonnet of White Crape trimmed with flowers, t of these dresses are made with very deep basquines, and at 
and having a delicate tulle veil attached to the front, and $ each side thero is a small pocket. The sleeves, in the pagoda 
falling back over the bonnet. 5 form, are very wide at the ends. A morning dress of whits 

Fio. vm. —Leghorn Flat for a little Girl, ornamented \ pique admits of a more elaborate and elegant style of trim- 
with a half wreath of flowers and white ribbon. \ ming, in which braid and fringe may be conjointly intro- 

Fio. ix.—Pelerine and Pyramids to trim a body and the } duced. 
sides of the skirt. The ground is composed of insertions of s Mantillas for summer have the small Burnous hood. The 
black lace qnadrilled with very narrow velvets. Bows on < Burnous shawl made in black glace or satin, has revers in 
the shoulder and behind in the Spanish style. The pyramids J front which terminate in a hood at the back: these hoods 
are surrounded by insertions qnadrilled with narrow velvets, v have always rich tassels. 

The middle is a puffing of spotted tulle with velvet bows s Bonnets will be worn a little more forward on the head, 
stuck about it. The edges of this pelerine are trimmed with £ and closer to the cheeks. Several of the new Parisian bon- 
s rich Chantilly lace. The top of the body is decorated with $ nets have the crowns entirely covered with flowers and 
a blonde point. < foliage. One we have seen has the crown entirely covered 

Fio. x.— Head-Dress composed of black lace, pink roses, > with bouquets of Parma violets. The front consists of draw* 
and a spiral roll of pink ribbon at the back. $ ings of lilac crape, and a veil of white tulle or blonde. The 

Fio. xi.— Opera Bonnet of White Silk, ornamented with \ under-trimming is formed of small bouquets of violets, die- 
blue volvet. A spray of blue velvet flowers is on one side. ? posed all round the edge of the front. Some crowns are 
General Remarks. —Dresses are made very long behind, 5 covered with bouquets of flowers, having long pendent sprays 
almost with trains, bat shortened in front. Skirts still have < of foliage drooping over the cape at the back. 


PUBLISHER’S CORNER. 

Renewal of Subscriptions. —Many clnb subscriptions, as j Additions to Clubs.— When Additions are made to dabs, 
well as single ones, expire with the present number. This $ no additional premium is given, until sufficient names are 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 


Vol. XXXIV. 


PHILADELPHIA, JULY, 1858. 


No. 1. 


AN HOUR IN A BALL-ROOM. 


BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 


I went to the ball. My hair was dressed with ^ 
moss-roses. The effect was very beautiful. That i 
conceited Mrs. Marsh was there—all rouge—all l 
false—entirely made up. ^ 

“Oh! wad ftqme power the giftie gie her - . ? 

To see horsel’ as ithers see hex!” ? 

I met pretty Mrs. Lossing there. She is a \ 
fresh, beautiful creature, but she flirted desper- s 
ately. Her husband, poor fellow! he is jealous— > 
I fear not without cause. \ 

An old major complimented me on my appear- £ 
ance. It is so laughable to see an aged-dandy i! 
His frilled shirt and grey hairs—his finger-ring* 
and wrinkles—his perfumed handkerchief and 
shrunken form—his white waistcoat and pumps; 
ha! ha! And there’s his sister! a love of juve¬ 
nility runs in the family. She can’t be far from 
fifty—yet, shade of delicacy! she wears . her 
dresses low in the neck, and her sleeves the 
breadth of a new cent piece. She rouges and 
pads. Every tress on her head is paid for, and 
her teeth are false. Once or twice my curls got- 
caught in her artificial flowers. 

Changing my slippers in the drawing-room I 
overheard the following. 

“It’s abominable, George! You’ve danced 
with her three times, and followed her like $ 
shadow, while I’ve been alone most all the 
evening. Little flirting wretch! I hate her.” 

“ Now, my dear, don’t make a fool of your¬ 
self.” 

“A fool of myself!” (spitefully,) “wouldn’t 
you have been glad to keep me at home, this 
evening, hugging the hearth-stone? But I’d 
have come if my head had split open jnst to 
thwart yon, cruel that you are. Oh! go, by all 
means—go, by all means; see, she is looking 
for you.” 

Another case of jealousy, thought I. 

“I’m so tired!” and little Cordelia Heartly 
railed languidly as the spoke to me, aside, while 
Vol. XXXIV.—1 


her brother was leading her from the drawing¬ 
room. “And, to crown all, Harry keeps scold¬ 
ing me for coughing. I’m sure I can’t help jt— 
I wish I could,” she added, drowsily, sinking 
down on the luxurious cushions. 

“What made you come, Delia? You look 
sick,” I said, gently. 

“Oh! I can’t tell”—smothering a yawn—“un¬ 
less I get tired of the house. I’ve only been 
there half a day, too!” she continued, with a 
slight laugh and a spasmodic cough, “for I was 
at Ellen Gray’s party last night till three this 
morning, and stayed with Ellen till'two this 
afternoon. Let me see; I’ve been to one, two, 
three—why! I’ve been to a ball or a party posi¬ 
tively every night this week!” and she sank 
back more languidly and closed her eyes. 

“DeMa,.Delia! oh! here’s the child. Come, 
darling,” said her mother, panting as she hur¬ 
ried toward her, “that splendid fortune, Au¬ 
gustus Boynton, wants to be introduced to you. 
I overheard him say to Harry that you were the 
most beautiful girl in the room. Come, come— 
pray exert yourself a little. Somebody else will 
secure him; everybody is crasy after him—oh! 
come, daughter—he said you were so beautiful!” 

Delia’s eyqs lighted up, sparkled for a mo¬ 
ment, then she grew suddenly languid again, 
and coughed out, “Ob! mamma, I can’t, indeed 
I can’t, I’m so tired of dancing—and maybe I 
shall cough in hifl face; it comes so suddenly.” 

“Pooh, pooh! that cough is only a whim of 
yours, child. Oh! Delia, you are ruining that 
lovely dress, ” (heartless contrast.) “Come, here’s 
my vinaigrette. I declare you are so obstinate! 
Such another chance you may never have!” 

Her mother whispered something that seemed 
to restore her animation, so getting up and 
smoothing her rich dress, she bent down— 
coughed with all the force she could muster, 
and thrust her handkerchief in one corner of 
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the lounge. I happened, accidentally, to see it 
afterward, and was shocked more than I can tell 
at the sight of a spot of fresh blood. That poor, 
young victim! 

Delia will never be married. Delia will fill a 
spot in the church-yard before another year. / 

“You will kill yourself,” I whispered, when I 
met her again—her cheeks were unearthly red; 
I never saw her look more beautiful. I was 
startled at her reply in calm, low tones, 

“I mean to.” 

I caught her hands. “Delia, you’re not in 
earnest?” 

“You knew they had sent Willie off!” Willie 
was a clerk of her father’s. 

“Yes, but you certainly would never have 
married him.” 

“I would have died for him,” she exclaimed, 
wildly, though in an undertone, and clutching 
at my hand so that she left, the finger-marks in 
red spots. “I shall die for him. They drag 
me round, night after night, and I cough and 
cough, and cough, night after night. I know 
what ails me,” she continued, in a reckless man¬ 
ner—“I’m just coughing my way to the church¬ 
yard ; and I don’t much care what becomes of 
me, body or souL” 


Poor child! more to be pitied than blamed. 
They have crushed her heart—sent away a noble 
young man whose only crime was poverty. 
They think to secure her a splendid match— 
they will wake up to their folly alas! over the 
coffin. 

But not all mirthful, fooli&h, or sad, was this 
pleasure-loving company. There was fairy Mabel 
Summers—betrothed to the man of her choice, 
and the handsomest gentleman in the room— 
beautiful, distinguished, rich—she flashed on the 
sight a creature of joy and beauty. 

There were Louise and John Grant—so beauti¬ 
fully devoted to each other! Better that, though 
they drew the attention of many—better that 
than the heartless indifference of some married 
people I beheld. There were present also, old 
grandfather Wynne and his wife—dear old souls! 
to look on and enjoy the scene—though they 
would never have come but for the sake of their 
little pale grandchild, Geraldine, who is never 
allowed to go alone with her gallant to parties 
of pleasure. 

As for myself, I came home with a bad head¬ 
ache—and almost as bad a heartache. The face 
of Delia Hartley is ever before me. I wish I 
could but save her. < 
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Upon thy dear bosom reposing 
How swift the sweet minutes go by! 

While Pleasure’s soft fingers are closing 
The curtains of Sorrow’s sad eye. 

Forgotten is each recollection 
That ever awakened a sigh; 

Enclasped in the arms of affection 
’Twere happiness even to die. 

Oh, would we could live on forever 
In such a pure Heaven of bliss! 

Will Time be so harsh as to sever 
Our spirits from rapture like this? 


< Such moments so laden with pleasures 

J How long they will live in our hearts I 

s Such moments ore love’s hoarded treasures 

s From which recollection ne’er parts. 

i; How brightly the future is gleaming, 

*> Tinted over with colors divine! 

< I am almost afraid I am dreaming 

^ Such rapturous blisses are mine. 

$ I’m asleep in a garden of roses, 

jl How sensuous is their perfume! 

May the bliss that my dreaming discloses 
^ Never ceaso till I rest in the tomb. 


THE LITTLE BEGGAR. 

BT MINNIB MONTOUR. 


I ax alone—no friend is near 
To watch me as I weep; 

Or wipe away the scalding tear, 
Since mother went to sleep! 

She lies beneath the marble stone 
Placed at her head and feet; 
And now her child is all alone, 
Sinco she has gone to sleep! 


I sit upon the cold, cold mound, 

And as I sit I weep; 

But ah! ’tis vain—the dreary ground 
Gives not up those who sleep I 

My mother’s gone! now I must beg 
My food from street to street; 

For now there’s none to buy me bread, 
Since mother went to sleep! 
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BY MISS CARRIE E. FAIRFIELD. 

“Hallo! Charlie, stop a minute! I have a * don’t do you good, I’ll never ask you to try it 
word to say to you. What are you always in ^ again.” 

such a hurry for?” ^ “Well, Jack, I believe I will. When do you 

“Why how are you, Jack? Glad to see you, \ start?” 
old boy. Hope you are well.” $ “Next Monday morning at high tide. Be on 

“Well! yes, of course I am. Did you ever $ hand, now, without fail. I’ll expect you.” 
know me to be sick? I don’t run myself to $ “I’ll be with you, wind and weather permit- 
death about these confounded dirty, narrow ^ ting.” 

streets, to make myself the lean, asthmatical, l; With a cordial shake of the hand the two 
dyspeptical-looking individual that you are. ^ friends parted; Jack Benton hopeful that he 
’Gad, how you stand it these hot July days I $ should once more enjoy the company of his old 
don’t see.” ^ chum; and still more rejoiced in the prospect of 

“The city is rather uncomfortable in such a J seeing him enjoy a few days of relaxation from 
spell of weather as this; but then I’m a business $ the severe labor and application to which, like 
man, and a family man, you know, and can’t} too many other of our business men, he accus- 
always leave just when I like to.” $ tomed himself—and Mr. Trueman, with the re- 

“Well, I’m neither, thank fortune, and I can $ flection of honest Jack’s earnest and cordial 
come and go when I please. And that reminds ij greeting still glowing at his heart; yet more 
me—I am going out on a cruize, next week, in s than half doubting whether the pretty idea of a 
my new yacht Tom Jenkins, and Bill Massie, $ week’s freedom from care, and a taste of real, 
and two or three others of your old cronies will ^ earnest sport and enjoyment of nature could 
be along; and there is just one berth left for jj ever be realized. 

you. What do you say?—will you come along?” $ Their next meeting was in Jack’s room, the 
“Thank you, Jack: nothing would give me ^ Saturday evening before the anticipated cruize. 

more pleasure, but-” 5 “Good evening, Charlie Trueman,” exclaimed 

“None of your *buts’to me now: I know what j Capt. Jack, as his acquaintances delighted to 
you are going to say; all those excuses about s style the master of the pretty yacht Syren, 
business cares, wife is lonesome without you, jj “Glad to see you; it isn’t often that I am 
and baby has got the measles, I have heard > honored with a call from you steady, home- 
them a thousand times; I tell you, Charlie True- \ loving family men. I suppose my rooms don’t 
man, you are killing yourself with close appli-1 look quite as cosy and inviting as though they 
cation, and breathing this nasty, impure air. ^ were rigged up a little oftener by a feminine. 
Come out with me a week and try the rough \ Landladies are a different sort of sail from 
fare of old Neptune, and I’ll send you back with 5 wives, you know. Sometimes I’m thankful for 
a color on your cheek, and a light in your eye, j it too: they sail a good deal steadier in the eye 
such as your wife hasn’t seen since the days you \ of the wind than your light, fancy-rigged craft, 
came a courting. It’ll do you good, man; it’ll $ Women are very well in their way. I make it a 
do you good, try it once.” $ point never to quarrel with them; but I never 

“I know it would do me good, Jack. I never want to owe them any obligations that I can’t 
see you but I envy you your, fresh color and \ pay in good, hard bullion. So long as I keep 
your hearty looks; but then if you had the care ^ my distance and am prompt in all my money 
of a family, Jack, you’d know the difference.” J matters, I never find any difficulty. But about 
“Oh! ‘hang care; it killed the cat;* twenty $ our cruize. You’ll be on hand early, I hope?” 
families wouldn’t alter me a jot. But here you >, “I’m very sorry, Jack, but I am afraid it 
are, ten years younger than I, and tied down to won’t be convenient for me to go.” 
a regular tread-mill round of duties. Wife, baby * “Not convenient ? Why I thought all that 
and the store; I tell you it is making an old man \ sort of thing was settled; you gave me a pro¬ 
of you before you have seen your prime. Break i; mise, old boy; and Charlie Trueman didn’t use 
loose for oncet do; and see how it seems. If it N to be the man to break his word for a little 
. 19 
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inconvenience. You’ll have to give me a better } i 
reason than that before I’ll let you off.” ^ 

“Well, the truth of the matter is, you know, ^ 
Jack, I hadn’t consulted my wife when I told | 
you I’d go. You know I said, ‘Wind and weather £ 
permitting.’ ” $ 

“Yes, I know you did,” said Jack, dryly; “it S 
struck me at the time there was something in ? 
the words I didn’t quite understand. So it l 
seems the weather was a little squally when ^ 
you got home, was it?” * 

“Why not exactly that, Jack. Mary is one > 
of the best of women, but they are all a little 5 
notional, you know, and she don’t like to have £ 
me go anywhere without her. I went off for a ) 
day’s shooting in the country once and got cold, \ 
and was sick a week for it: and ever since then < 
she has been dead set against my going any- ij 
where for pleasure unless she could go too; ^ 
which of course wasn’t to be thought of in this ^ 
case.” \ 

“Thank the Lord, nobody’s daughter is ini 
any such tribulation on my account,” said Gapt. £ 
Jack. “But how is it, Charlie, about her going 5 
in the country ? Seems to me she generally goes i 
off somewhere, don’t she?” £ 

“Oh! yes, she has never failed a summer yet, > 
since we were married, of spending at least six ^ 
weeks in the country.” $ 

“You go with her, of course?” $ 

“No. I haven’t time. I generally get out to * 
see her about once a week. But you know I ij 
can’t leave business in business hours.” $ 

“There it is again. I tell you, Charlie, what $ 
between your business and your family, you are $ 
no better than a slave; not a whit better. I \ 
wouldn’t give a straw to choose between your \ 
condition and that of a full-blooded African in $ 
a rice field. Your wife is a nice little woman, I $ 
know her; but she is notional, Charlie; notional ^ 
as the very deuce; and it is high time she had $ 
some of these airs taken out of her. She'll be $ 
the death of you in five years more. Just see 5 
how you have altered in the last five years. A j 
man that hadn’t seen you in that time wouldn’t 5 
know you. Positively he wouldn’t. I don’t want | 
to raise any fracas in anybody’s family, but just | 
wait till I get back from this trip, and if I don’t \ 
show that little wife of yours her folly, then I’ll \ 
own myself mistaken.” 5 

Capt. Jack went on his cruise, and Charlie l 
Trueman staid at home; I am not sure that $ 
several times in the course of that week he did l 
not go down upon the Battery, and look off upon * 
fhe blue waters and flashing white caps of the £ 
bay; and with his mind’s eye follow the “Syren” j 
ea*eering jauntily before the breexe under the v 


skillful guidance of her merry captain; and I 
am not sure that the thought of Mary and the 
children, whom indeed he dearly loved, and * 
prosperous business, to which he devoted him¬ 
self with indefatigable energy, prevented his 
drawing a deep sigh; and half envying Capt. 
Jack his freedom from care, his warm, honest 
soul, and his merry yaoht life. But Mary was 
a little inclined to jealousy, and he must smother 
both the sigh and the thought which gave rise 
to it before he reached home. 

One evening, very shortly after the return of 
the Syren from her cruize, Capt. Jack called at 
Charlie Trueman’s. 

“Good evening, Charlie—good evening, Mrs. 
Trueman; hope I see you well. Well, Charlie, 
I called to report myself after the last cruize. 
Had a glorious time, old fellow; the best luck 
fishing I have ever had yet; it was such a pity 
you couldn’t have been along. Never mind, 
there’s a chance for you yet. I’m going to start 
out again to-morrow morning, and this time you 
must go along,” and he brought down his hand 
upon Charlie’s knee with an emphasis that was 
really startling. 

Charlie ventured some objections. 

“Not a word, sir; not a word. I’ve let you 
off once, but this time I’m going to be obeyed. 
A week of fisherman’s luck will do you good; 
don’t you say so, Mrs. Trueman ?” 

Thus appealed to, Mary, whose brow had 
visibly darkened, gave an extra flirt to her 
sewing-work, coughed a little, and finally re¬ 
plied, 

“It may do very well for you, Mr. Benton, 
who have no wife and children to be lonely in 
your absence, to be off a week at a time yacht¬ 
ing; but for a man in Mr. Trueman’s situation 
I must say I think it would be very foolish, not 
to say cruel,” and Mary sighed and looked down 
upon her work with very much the air of an in¬ 
jured woman. 

“Nonsense, Mrs. Trueman; just as if a smart, 
little woman like you couldn’t get along without 
your husband two or three days; why bless you, 
madam, what do you do when you are in the 
country ?” 

“Oh!” said Mary, with a slight “hem!” “that 
is very different. But I never did approve of 
men going off by themselves on pleasure excur¬ 
sions. I think the refining influence of female 
society highly necessary to keep them from be¬ 
coming rude and boisterous.” 

“Ahem!” ejaculated the captain, “I suppose 
that remark is immediately intended for my 
particular benefit. Nevertheless, I must say, 
that if I were a woman, I ne^er would marry a 
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man whom I could not trust out of my sight. ^ always take a smoke after dinner myself, and 
Here is your husband now, a man without an s sometimes when we have a pretty jolly company 
evil habit in the world; why all the persuasions $ on board, the fog gets so thick down here that 
of an angel couldn’t tempt him to take a glass $ we have to bring in candles to see the chandelier 
of my old Madeira; and yet you cannot trust * by: fact, upon my soul! But then I don’t per- 
him three days out of the refining influence of $ ceive anything peculiar this morning. I had 
female society. I own we men are bad enough, $ the cabin thoroughly aired for an hour before 
but I can’t see how such a system of discipline \ you came.” 

and espionage is fitted to improve either our i Mary remained in the cabin till baby got 
self-respect or our morals.” * asleep, and then taking little Ettie by the hand 

“ Charles is very correct now,” replied Mary, j went up on deck. The yacht had already cast 
solemnly, “and I hope he will always remain ^ loose from her moorings, and was pushing ahead 
so; certainly as long as he shows no inclination j before a fine breeze. They were already half 
to frequent scenes to which he cannot introduce $ way to the Narrows, and the scene was delight- 
hi8 wife, I shall have no fears for him.” $ ful. Charlie and Capt. Jack stood by the tiller 

“Oh! well, that is easily enough arranged; \ engaged in an animated conversation, which, as 
suppose we make it a family party and take you £ it seemed to be mostly concerning regattas and 
all along. There is a pice little cabin in the ^ prizes and club suppers, Mary cared little to 
yacht, which will be entirely at your service; $ join. So she walked forward to the bows and 
and there will be no one else on board except j busied herself with answering all Ettie’s de- 
the mate and cook, both steady, sensible fellows, £ lighted remarks. They had passed Fort Hamil- 
who mind their own business. I wonder I hadn’t \ ton, and were standing directly out to sea, and 
thought of it before. I certainly shall take no > Mary was beginning herself to feel the exhila- 
refusal.” J ration of the air and the motion; but presently 

Mary looked things unutterable at this propo- j she became sensible of a rolling and tossing 
sition, but Charlie seconded it with his utmost £ which was not precisely agreeable. Her head 
earnestness, and Capt. Jack had so many an- \ grew giddy, a peculiar and indescribable faint- 
swers for all her objections, and insisted so \ ness came over her, and she began to wonder 
strongly upon the benefits which would arise to ^ whether she wasn’t going to be sea-sick, 
them all, that she was at last forced to keep $ “I say, Mrs. Trueman,” called out Capt. Jack, 
silence, while her husband pronounced that at s who spite of his gossip with his old chum never 
ten the next morning they would all be at the ^ lost sight of his lady guest, (victim I had almost 
pier, ready to take passage for a three days’ sail \ written,) “seems to me you are getting pale, 
in the $yren. $ Aren’t qualmish any, are you?” 

A peculiar smile flitted over Capt. Jack’s^ “I do feel a little faint,” replied Mary, 
face as he stood upon deck, the next morning, \ “Maybe I’d better go below.” 
and watched the alighting of Mr. Trueman and s “Here, Dick,” called the captain to his mate, 
family from the hack which had brought them $ “stand by this helm a minute, while I attend to 
to the pier. There were two children, a boy ^ Mrs. Trueman. I’ll have you all right in five 
still in his nurse’s arms, and a lively, little chat- s minutes, madam;” and after gallantly assisting 
terbox with blue eyes and fair ringlets, two or $ her down the steps into the cabin, he prodded 
three years the senior of her baby brother. The s a decanter of brandy, and pouring out a tumbler 
whole family, including sundry baskets and car- s half full, handed it to her. 
pet-sacks, were soon safely stored away in the \ “Just take that right down, madam, and it’ll 
neat little cabin of the Syren. i steady your stomach in three minutes’ time. 

“ Make yourself perfectly at home, Mrs. True-^ There’s nothing like good old Cogniac for a 
man,” exclaimed Capt. Jack, “all my guests j qualmish stomach; do you see how smooth it 
have to learn that lesson. I never use any cere- \ is? Why, madam, it is just precisely like oil 
mony on board. You’ll find you’ve got into a \ on the waters to such a set of unsteady nerves 
real bachelor’s den.” \ as I see yours are.” 

“I should think so,” said Mary, “by the \ “Brandy!” exclaimed Mary, “oh, never! I 
smell of tobacco smoke. In mercy’s name, cap- \ can’t drink it. I never took so much in my 
tain, why don’t you open the windows and ven- ? life, it’ll kill me.” 

tilate this room. Why the smell of smoke won’t s “Nonsense, madam: the merest nonsense, it’ll 
get out of it in five years.” < do you good. There’s nothing like it for sea-, 

“I think it is a great chance if it does, Mrs. J sickness.” 

Trueman; that is if I own the craft so long. I ^ Mary grew momentarily more giddy, and 
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fain at last to do something—drank about half 
the brandy, and lay down upon the sofa. Sure 
enough it quieted her sea-sickness; but a burn¬ 
ing cheek, and bloodshot eyes, and a heavy, 
stupid feeling, bore testimony all the afternoon 
to its stimulating effects. 

Charlie, meanwhile, was enjoying himself 
hugely. He had been trailing his fish-line all 
the morning, and had the satisfaction of sitting 
down to a dinner of his own catching. 

“Take a piece of this black-fish—do, Mary,” 
he urged, “it is delicious.” 

“Thank you. I have not any appetite this 
evening, Charlie, and besides, you know I am 
not fond of fish.” 

“Not fond of fish!” exclaimed Capt. Jack. 
“Is it possible? Why, I thought everybody 
loved fish, especially when it came dripping 
right out of the brine. Well, this is bad, for we 
fishermen depend mostly on Neptune’s pork bar¬ 
rel for our supplies. Nevertheless, it may be 
that my cook can get you up some more delicate 
dish. If you can make out a dinner upon vege¬ 
tables, and whatever may come in for dessert, I’ll 


The captain’s words were verified, and long 
before twelve the yacht was scudding under bare 
poles before a stiff gale. 

“You have no fears for our safety, I sup¬ 
pose?” said Mr. Trueman to his host. 

“Fears! no indeed; the winds might as soon 
attempt to swamp a Mother Carey’s chicken as 
the little Syren, when it blows off shore. It may 
drive us out to sea a few leagues farther than we 
had intended; but it’s all in a lifetime, you know, 
my boy; our cargo isn’t likely to depreciate in 
value if we don’t get into port just at the right 
moment.” 

After that, Charlie had no further fears, and 
the grandeur of the scene delighted him. Not 
so poor Mary, sitting alone in her cabin, for 
Capt Jack assured her that he needed her hus¬ 
band’s assistance upon deck, with the roar of the 
tempest in her ears, and her children crying at 
her side; her fears magnified the danger a thou¬ 
sand fold, and she wrung her hands in actual 
distress. The nurse, an ignorant Irish girl, was 
on her knees all night, telling her beads, and 
mingling with her jfrayers wild cries for help, 


have it attended to at supper-time.” * ^ and inverted blessings upon all who had been 

Mary begged the captain to give himself no 5 instrumental in getting her into such a scrape, 
trouble, as she did not feel the least appetite. $ “Bad luck to them all, intirely!” 

“No appetite, hey? Well, that is queer, too. ^ “Oh! it’s a terrible gale, madam,” she ex- 
I never knew it serve a man so. Look at your ^ claimed, in answer to Mary’s entreaties to be 
husband there! I’ll venture to say you never ^ calm. “In all my six weeks* voyage across the 
saw him lay in a heartier dinner than he will to- £ wather, I never seen the likes of it at all, at all. 
day. By about to-morrow or next day, I expect £ Shure an’ it’ll be by good mercy that we iver 
the way the ship stores will suffer will be a s see the shore again.” 

caution. But then, I suppose women are more \ As may be imagined, this did not tend 
delicate. I don’t know but I ought to have 5 to soothe Mary’s fears. Presently, however, 


thought of that before I asked you to come along, > Bridget’s tune changed, and “the most awful 
There’s Ettic, though, she seems to be enjoying { sickness intirely” came over her. She retched, 
herself. She’s got the real girl in her. She’d $ and vomited, and groaned, and called on St. 
make a wife for a sea-dog any day. Say, little | Pathrick, and St. Payter, and all the saints in the 
one, shan’t I wait for you?” 5 calendar for help. Poor Mary, who could not 

Fortune seemed to favor Capt. Jack, for to- j keep her feet one moment upon the floor of the 
wards evening the wind increased to a gale, the ^ cabin, attempted to assist her, but it was very 
sky became overcast, the sun sank luridly in the j; little she could do, and the hatches were fastened 
west, and all the omens betokened a wild night, j! down, so that she could call no help from above. 

“You are very fortunate, Charlie,” said the ^ “Shure and wasn't it brandy the captain give 
captain, as he reconuoitered the weather with s ye when ycrself was sick?” groaned poor Biddy, 
his glass. “Old Ncp has got up one of his $ “and didn’t I see him put the bottle in the little 
prettiest demonstrations for you to-niglit. By ^ cupboard forninst the door?” 
midnight we shall have a grand chorus, with i After a dozen efforts, Mary was successful in 
thunder and lightning accompaniments, and % reaching the door of the cupboard, and pro- 
such extras in the way of scenery and powerful $ ducing the bottle, gave it to Biddy, leaving the 
acting as Max What-do-you-call-him never j; doses to be proportioned by her own discretion, 
thought of. Talk about your Italian opera $ The consequence was that Biddy’s distress was 
troupes, and your foreign prima donnas, the ^ soon over with, and she lay snoring heavily upon 
whole screaming concatenation of them cannot ji the floor of the cabin, rolling to and fro with 
hold a candle to old Nep, when he gets fairly v every lurch of the vessel. 

waked up.” % Morning dawned, at length; the squall was 
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over, and the gentlemen descended to enquire $ “Well,” said Mrs. Trueman, “I have only one 
after the comfort of Mary and the children. ^ request to make, and that is, that you wilf put 
“Oh! such a night!” said Mary. “Hasn’t it s me on shore as soon as possible. If you enjoy 
been terrible? Is the danger over now?” $ such things, I haven’t a word to say. You may 

“Danger!” laughed her husband, “there \ stay here a week if you like, but I and my chil- 
hasn’t been the least danger any of the time. It 5 dren will keep on shore hereafter. Won’t you 
has been a splendid night. I should have called $ take us home as soon as possible?” 
you up to see the storm, only I knew the rain $ “Certainly, madam, certainly,” replied Capt. 
would wet you through. I wouldn’t have missed $ Jack, “It is a pity though to cut Charlie’s sport 
the experience for five hundred dollars. I just * so short. Why, he is only beginning to enjoy 
begin to understand the fascination of the ocean. $ himself.” 

Zounds! if I hadn’t a wife, I believe I’d be a| “I have nothing to say about him,” replied 
sailor myself.” j Mary, “he may suit himself, and I won’t say a 

“But hasn't it been a terrible storm, and s word; only put me and the children on shore, it 
haven’t we come near going to the bottom?” j is all I ask.” 

Both the gentlemen laughed her fears to scorn, 5 Capt. Jack complied with the request so 
and when she recounted the trials of the night, S readily, as almost to leave room for the suspi- 
and pointed to Biddy’s helpless form, Capt. Jack j cion that he was happy to be rid of his fair 
was nearly convulsed with laughter. \ guest; and Mary, true to her word, consented to 

“Well, well,” said he, “just to see the differ- \ her husband’s return with the Syren without a 
ence between men and women. Here were | murmur; nor could she deny, when he came 
Charlie and I having a glorious time on deck, $ home at the end of the week, that he was vastly 
smoking our cigars, and laughing at the storm, $improved in health and appearance, 
never dreaming but that you were comfortable £ After that, he accepted frequent invitations to 
enough below, while all the time you were nearly ;! sailing parties from Capt. Jack, and was never 
going into fits, and making yourselves and each S obliged to make use of the proviso, “Wind and 
other as miserable as possible.” $ weather permitting.” 


MY LITTLE BOY. 

BY L. DAME. 


I love at eventide to muse, 

Adown the river’s side, 

And dream that by me skips along 
My little l«oy that died. 

Again I hear his merry laugh 
Ring out upon the air, 

And see the rose-tint of his cheek 
Gleam through his golden hair. 

When home returning from my toll 
I reach my cottage door, 
Methinka I hear his little feet 
Come pattering o’er the floor, 


$ And while with half-formed words he tells 

> Some childish tale of glee, 

^ A voice within my heart responds 

$ To his sweet melody. 

I I see him at his mother’s knee 

> Lisping his evening prayer, 

^ As when with little folded hands, 

^ He seemed an angel there. 

\ Alasl 'tis but a passing dream 

^ From which vain joys Are shed, 

5 And leaves me conscious of the truth— 

* My little boy is dead! 


LINES. 

BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


Oh! wherefore muse on banished days. 
And wherefore should wo always sigh? 
Let’s sip the cup that's sparkling now, 
Nor ask for goblets that are dry. 

The past was pleasant in its time. 

It brought us roses faded now; 


But arc there not some blossoms still 
Can make a chaplet for our brow? 

There’s golden memories in my heart, 
More dear than any present joy, 

And yet the present’s much that’s bright, 
I would not witli vuiu tears alloy. 
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BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


Peter Crandall was not an ill-natured, cap- $ 
tious, or fault-finding, man, and yet the home of $ 
Peter Crandall was not a happy home. Very * 
little sunshine streamed in across the threshold. I 
Was it his wife’s fault? A visitor, who saw her ^ 
in her usual mood, might, if his conclusions ^ 
were made from first impressions, lean to this > 
opinion. She inclined to fretfulness and impa- ^ 
tience; and often scolded the children when her < 
husband could see little in them to blame. $ 

The Crandalls were poor. Mr. Crandall was <: 
a mechanic, and earned only mechanic’s wages. $ 
Mrs. Crandall was the mother of five children, 5 
the oldest of them thirteen yearB old; but their ^ 
narrow income left nothing to spare for the hire \ 
of a domestic, and so all the work fell upon her. $ 
She was toil-worn and toil-weary at the dying £ 
of each day; and the same, although not to an ^ 
equal extent, might be said of her husband. He $ 
had more strength for his work, and, therefore, * 
could endure greater fatigue. He had the ad- j 
vantage, too, which was a most important one— > 
of freedom from causes of nervous excitement, ^ 
and the inevitable exhaustion that followed. He \ 
labored on at one kind of work, uninterrupted, > 
all day long; while she was subject to perpetual \ 
and annoying interruptions, incident to her posi- 5 
lion of mother and housekeeper. \ 

Between Peter Crandall and his wife there did ] 
not seem to exist much affection. They never < 
spoke loving words, nor manifested, except on ^ 
rare occasions, any pleasure at meeting, or any $ 
mutual interest. The little courtesies of life were > 
something unknown in their cheerless dwelling. \ 
Rude, boisterous, quarrelsome, the children grew ] 
up, bringing discord into the house that was un- ^ 
comfortable enough without that disagreeable $ 
inmate. The mother scolded and punished in s 
Anger; but saw no good result of her discipline. $ 
The father sometimes scolded in concert; but > 
always felt an unpleasant sensation afterward, s 
as if he had been doing something wrong. $ 
And so the years went on, and the sunbeams J 
came not across the threshold into their dwell- jj 
ing. Occasionally Mr. Crandall obtained a brief ^ 
glance into some other homes; and as the plea- i; 
sant vision passed, a sigh would disturb his $ 
bosom. Light and warmth were there. $ 

Something was wrong in his own home; that \ 
24 


he had felt for a great while—and he did not 
wholly blame his wife. But the exact location 
of the wrong he could never clearly perceive. 
In the beginning it was different. Then there 
was warmth in the heart, and sunshine in the 
face of his wife. But it was in his memory, 
marked day after day as a dial records the ad¬ 
vancing shadow, how the brightness of her face 
diminished steadily, until all was eclipsed. Ah! 
If he had dreamed of the cause! But Mr. Cran¬ 
dall was not a man who looked inward upon his 
own life—not a man who considered his actions 
in their effects upon others. He was, moreover, 
a silent, undemonstrative man; rarely expressing 
his feelings. He gave few outward signs by 
which any one could read his heart. Here lay 
the origin of the trouble at home—the beginning 
of the eclipse that left his little world in almost 
total darkness, when it should have been broad 
noonday. It was not enough for Mrs. Crandall, 
in the earlier years of their wedded life, to know 
that her husband loved her. Her heart asked 
for more. She wanted loving looks and loving 
words also; and for lack of these, its green 
things withered and its blossoms faded. Having 
told her in the beginning that he loved her; 
having afterward married her in proof of his 
declaration; and having ever since worked daily 
for the sustaining of his home, and keeping her 
as far above want as it was possible for him to 
do, Mr. Crandall saw no reason why he should 
be all the time passing compliments. He couldn’t 
do it. It wasn’t in him. He would have felt 
ashamed of it as a weakness! 

And so, almost from the beginning, he foiled 
to give those little outward signs of affection— 
those pleasant tokens of kindness so grateful to 
all. 'When his wife said, as was often the case, 
during the first year that succeeded their mar¬ 
riage, “Thank you, Peter,” and smiled grate¬ 
fully in return for some little act of kindness— 
or expressed pleasure when he came home from 
his work at evening, drawing her arm around 
his neck and kissing him—or told him how lone¬ 
some she felt all day, and what a light his com¬ 
ing brought into their little home—Peter Cran¬ 
dall felt a glow of pleasure in his heart. But it 
did not come within the range of his imagination 
—dull at best—to conceive that like words from 
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him would be to the spirit of his wife like dew to £ employer, to do some work in the house of a 
the thirsty ground. And so he never expressed ^ customer. This work happened to be in the 
pleasure at meeting; but rather affected, from a ^ family sitting-room, in which were four children 
kind of false pride, a certain coldness, as though $ with their mother. The lady spoke to him po- 
it were a lack of manliness to act differently. ^ litely when he came in, and the children treated 
No matter how many little attentions his wife $ him respectfully. He had been at work only a 
might show him—no matter what she prepared < little while, when his attention was attracted by 
for his return, nor with what dainty skill she $ a request from the mother for one of the chil- 
cooked the evening and noonday meals, he never $ dren to go up stairs and bring her some article 
praised; and rarely gave even the meagre reward $ she named. We say request; for this was the 
of expressed gratification. But if things went form of words uttered. The child went in- 
wrong—if the coffee was bad, or the bread sour, \ stantly, and was back in a.very few moments, 
or the meat burnt in cooking, he was sure to $ “Thank you, dear,” said the mother, 

speak out; and not always in over choice words, s Crandall turned and looked at the child. Her 

As Mrs. Crandall began to fail in outward $ countenance was tranquil and happy, 
signs of affection, Peter perceived their with- J; “Jane, I will take these scissors, if you 
drawal as the gradual failing of sunshine, when s please?” 

clouds gather over the sky in filmy veils that $ Crandall looked again. It was the mother 
deepen into obscuring curtains. But the cause j; who had spoken. One of the children was sit- 
was to him a mystery. He felt as of old to his ^ ting on the floor, busily engaged in cutting out 
wife; and worked for her as cheerfully as in the $ pictures. But she started up instantly and 
beginning. The home-feeling was as strong as s brought the scissors to her mother, 
ever; and, after withdrawing from the outers “Thank you, dear,” was the mother’s ac- 
world, when the night-shadows fell, he had not i; knowledgment of the service, as in the former 
the beginning of a desire to go abroad from his s case. 

humble sanctuary, shorn as it was of a chief ^ “Will you want them long?” asked the child, 
attraction—the smiles, and loving tones, and i; “No, dear; only a few minutes. Then you 
words of his changing wife. * shall have them again.” 

From this inauspicious beginning went on, \ The child stood patiently by her mother’s side 

steadily, the unhappy change. The coming of ^ until the scissors were out of service, and then 

children, which, on their advent, was like the ^ received them. 


falling down upon them of sunbeams through 
suddenly rifted clouds, increased instead of 
diminishing the unpleasant aspect of things in 
the house of Peter Crandall. If the mother’s 
heart had been cheerful and strong—if her hus¬ 
band had not shut out the light it needed to 
keep its green things unwithered and its flowers 
in bloom—this would not have been so. The 
cheerful spirit would have given life to the body 
—would have filled every nerve with vital force, 
and every muscle with strength for daily toil. 


“Thank you,” she said, as she took them from 
her mother’s hand, and then danced back, sing¬ 
ing, to her place on the floor where the pictures 
lay. 

All this struck Crandall as beautiful, and he 
sighed as the harsher image of his own home in¬ 
truded itself. While yet at work, the husband 
and father came home. His presence was hailed 
with delight. Every child had something to 
show or tell him, and he entered into the feel¬ 
ings of each, praising their little achievements. 


But the children proved more a burden than a £ and approving wherever there seemed a chance 
comfort. There was, in their home, so little \ for words of approbation. It was the same 
sunshine, that few green things flourished in ^ toward his wife. She spoke of some direction 
their hearts; and the opening of a flower was $ she had given to Crandall, 
a rare occurrence. But thorns to wound, and i “That was right,” he answered; adding, “How 
weeds to offend were there, and hourly they l thoughtful you are!” 

seemed to gain a ranker growth. $ A pleased smile went over the wife’s coun- 


IIow it was in the home of Peter Crandall will $ tenance. 


be clear to every one now. There are, around 5; “You forgot your pocket-handkerchief this 
us, thousands and thousands of such homes, all ^ morning,” said the latter, handing a white linen 
the chambers of which are made dark or cheer- $ handkerchief to her husband, 
less, for lack of the “small, sweet courtesies” of ^ “So I did. Thank you, dear!” And he re- 
life, so cheaply given, and so magical in their 5 ceived the handkerchief with as polite an ao- 
effect. ij knowledgment in manlier as in words. 

One day, Peter Crandall was sent by his l Many other little instances of home-courtesies 
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■were observed by Crandall, who left the house, $ cold, abrupt “yea” or “no,” was his accustomed 
when his work was completed, with a new im- j answer to nearly all questions, 
pression of life stamped upon his conscious- $ With what light feet did Jane trip from the 
ness. The image of that pleasant home was \ room. In a twinkling she was back, with a cool 
fixed on his mind like a thing of beauty. He j glass of water for her father, who, as he received 
had dreamed, faintly, of such homes—or read ^ it from her hand, said, “Thank you.” 
of them in books; but the reality was now before s To the child, all unaccustomed to such an 
him. The husband and father, whose presence $ acknowledgment for any service, these two little 
had brightened that home, he knew, in a gene-!; words were felt to be a sweet reward, 
ral way, as a thriving man of business, who $ The father’s altered manner and way of speak- 
came, frequently, to the establishment where he {ing, was perceived by the children as well as by 
worked. His face wore, generally, a grave as- ^ their mother; and, as if by magic, the whole 
pect—a little sour he had thought. He had not s sphere of their lives seemed changed, 
given him credit for much kindliness of feeling; $ “Shall I bring down your slippers?” asked 
and was, therefore, the more impressed by what £ Jane, returning to her father, 
he had seen. “Yes, that’s a good girl,” he answered, “my 

The sweet, musical way in which “Thank $ feet are aching in these heavy boots.” 
you, dear!” had been said, reciprocally, by s As Jane left the room with springing step, Mr. 
mother and children, many times, and on all s Crandall commenced drawing off his boots. They 
occasions of service rendered, no matter how $ were no sooner laid upon the floor, than two 
small, had found an echo in his mind, where it J little fellows caught hold of them, each desirous 
was continually repeated, until, “Thank you, s of an approving word as a reward for service 
dear!” as he mused at his work, came almost to $ rendered their tired father, 
his lips in vocal utterance. J “ I’ll put one in the closet, and John the other.” 

When Crandall went home at nightfall, he was $ “What brave little men!” exclaimed Mr. Cran- 
still dreaming over the picture in his mind, and ;» dall, really pleased at heart, and manifesting his 
the words, “Thank you, dear,” were still echo- ^ pleasure in the tones of his voice. “I’m a thou- 
ing there in a kind of low music. He was very $ sand times obliged to you.” 
much subdued in feeling—almost sad; and there $ Jane returned with the slippers in a few mo- 
was an air of languor about him, as he came $ ments, and stooping down, drew them upon her 
into the room where his wife was at work get- £ father’s feet. When she raised up, with cheeks 
ting supper ready, that she observed as some- 5 glowing and eyes dancing in a new light, Mr. 
thing unusual. \ Crandall thought her face looked really beautiful. 

“Jane, take your father’s coat and hang it | “Thank you, dear.” The words came, now, 
up,” said Mrs. Crandall, to her oldest daughter. $ really from his heart. 

The girl obeyed, but there was no affection in \ Mrs. Crandall looked and listened, wonder- 
her manner, as she moved, in a listless sort of \ ingly, while a strange glow pervaded her bosom, 
way, toward her father, and reached out her \ What could be the meaning of all this? What 
hand for his coat—Mr. Crandall gave her the s new spirit had come over her husband? In a 
garment, saying, “Thank you, dear.” 5 quiet, pleased way, the children gathered around 

The words were spontaneous, not of design; ^ their father, one climbing upon his knee, 
and spoken with a tender utterance. He was $ “ What have you been doing all day, Jimmy?” 

but repeating the tones that were still sounding s asked Mr. Crandall of the child, 
in his memory. $ “Playing,” was the simple answer. 

What instant life seemed to quicken through ^ “Have you been a good boy?” 
the child’s frame! She gave one glance of sur- ^ “Not all the time,” answered the child, 

prise into her father’s face, and then stepped^ “I’m sorry; Jimmy must try and be a good 

away with the coat like one well pleased to ren- v boy all the time. What have you been playing?” 

der a service. ij “Oh, everything. Horses and dogs, and turn- 

' Mr. Crandall was surprised at himself; and, $ ing up Jack, as mother says.” 
for an instant, half ashamed of what he had i Mr. Crandall laughed out at the reply, saying, 

done, as if it were a weakness. i “You turned up Jack mostly, I suppose.” 

“Will you have a glass of water?” asked Jane, s “Well, I guess I did.” 

ooming back to her father. $ Mr. Crandall laughed again. The spirit of 

“If you please.” ^ good-nature was transfused into every heart. 

Mr. Crandall wondered at his own reply almost s Even Mrs. Crandall, usually in a fretted state of 
as much as his wife and children wondered. A i mind, felt its genial influence. 
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“Jimmy’s been a right good boy to-day,” said < new, better, and happier states. Contention 
she, in an approving voice. “His turning up $ ceased; and there was something like an emula- 
Jack hasn’t amounted to much.” ? tion of kind offices among them, instead of a 

Mrs. Crandall was moving busily about, all £ selfish grasping of whatever the heart desired, 

this time, preparing supper. Jane, who never \ Suddenly the eyes of Mr. Crandall opened, 
willingly gave her mother any assistance, and j Even while he was wondering at the magical 
who was rarely called upon because she grum- s change produced by a few kind words, a full 
bled whenever asked to do anything, now said, > revelation of the truth came to his mind. A 
“Mother, can’t I help you?” j new leaf in the book of his life was turned. 

“Yes, dear.” That “dear,” which had fallen Thought turned once in the right direction, 
so unexpectedly from the lips of her husband, £ Peter Crandall pondered this new fact in his 
had been echoing in the mind of Mrs. Crandall > inner life history—the magic of kind words— 
ever since, and now it came into utterance quite \ and going back to the very beginning, reviewed 
as spontaneously as in the case of her husband. $ his own conduct toward his wife and in his 
“Yes, dear, you may finish Betting the table, ^family, almost day by day, up to the evening 

while I dish up the supper.” \ when by the power, almost of a single word, 

Wondering almost as much at herself as at her ^ the whole Scene changed, and quite as suddenly 
husband, Mrs. Crandall, after seeing Jane move \ as we see it, sometimes, in a pantomime. lie 
with a pleased alacrity about the table, went s saw his error—saw and felt how unjust he had 
into the kitchen and soon had all ready. Quite J been; how cold, and even cruel in his coldness, 
enough to satisfy that appetite had Mrs. Cran- j Very carefully did he guard himself afterward; 
dall prepared; but her thoughts turned upon ^ and very prompt was he in observing all the 
something else—something that would give her $ little social courtesies toward his wife and chil- 
the opportunity to ask him if she should not get ^ dren which are so beautiful to see, and so sweet 
it for his supper. “Yes, dear.” How she was $ in all their influences. The green things flour¬ 
longing for the words uttered in the gentle, <; ished again in the heart of his wife, and the 
loving way they had a little while before been flowers bloomed there as of old. The children 
spoken—but for her ears alone. At last she ^ learned to emulate the kind words, and cour- 
turned from the fire, and going to the door of £ teous acknowledgments for all little services, 
the room, said very kindly, | that soon became a habit with their father and 

“Shall I boil you a couple of fresh eggs for b mother; and into the kind words spoken, kind 
your supper, Peter?” $ feelings soon flowed. It was the beginning of 

“Yes, dear, if you please.” %a new order of things in the home of Peter 

How the wife’s poor heart, which, for years, > Crandall; where, in good time, the desert blos- 
had lain almost dead in her bosom, leaped with * somed as the rose. 

a joyful impulse! What a light flashed over her \ Words appear as little things in themselves, 
countenance, making it beautiful, as of old, in $ but they have great power. The magic of kind 
the face of her husband. “Yes, dear, if you ^ words is wonderful! Try them, ye silent Peter 
please.” Not even in the voice of Grisi or Lind, $ Crandalls, who have fretful wives and conten- 
would her ears have found such sweet music. \ tious children. Try the effect of a little whole- 
At the supper-table, Peter Crandall praised the \ some praise on your tired, unhappy, over-worked 
coffee, and the fried potatoes, and said the eggs s companion, and see if it doesn’t brighten her 
were just what he wanted. Mrs. Crandall looked \ pale face as if a whole flood of sunbeams had 
happy, and was happy. With the vanishing of 5 been poured upon it. Try it with your children, 
their father’s usual morose silence, and their l and if you have in you the heart of a true man, 
mother’s sour looks and fretful tones, the chil- i you will be so pleased with the effect, that you 
dren’s spirits, changing like the chameleon, and s will keep on trying, until you will scarcely re¬ 
taking the hue of things around them, rose into > cognize your own household. 
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What tho’ the casket of the deathless mind 
Be not in costliest drapery enshrined; 

What tho’ the form be clad in plainest dress— 
Would ye esteem the soul within it less? 


J Ye vainly judge, who only judge by sight, 

\ A heart impure or stainless, wrong or right; 
<; Cease then by looks alone the soul to scan, 

J But try the sph it by a nobler plan. ‘ 
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BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


It was a June morning, as fair and fragrant, * 
as jewelled with dews and melted with sunbeams, j 
as was ever born of a night. On the west side i 
of the State road, about a quarter of a mile from \ 
tho village of Mid Haven, stood a small, old- \ 
fashioued, white brown cottage, with two silver \ 
poplars in the narrow front yard, flashing out i 
like spangled green tents every time the wind J 
blew among the boughs. * 

At the back of the house was a garden, not * 
very large, but tastefully illuminated with j 
flowers—pinks, and roses, and sweet Williams, \ 
while flourishing fruit trees and vegetables told ' 
their own story of thrift and cultivation. At ^ 
the back of the house stood a young man, or ^ 
boy, somewhere about eighteen years old, nail- $ 
ing to the boards a kind of frame, made of nar- >. 
row slats and cords, for a young grape vine to s 
clamber on. ^ 

He wore a dark pair of pantaloons, and no s 
coat, and his light straw hat was set jauntily on ^ 
his head. lie had a well developed figure, and $ 
a sunburnt, but good face. It was very far from % 
handsome. I should barely like to call it fine $ 
looking; but there was character in the mould- 
ing of the firm mouth, and the flashing of the \ 
eyes. 5 

Occasionally as the youth worked he whistled $ 
the fragments of some old home tune, but in ^ 
most of the time he looked grave and thought- \ 
fill. $ 

“ Ah, Rufus, you’re getting on nicely with the ^ 
frame,” outspoke a pleasant voice, and a young $ 
girl stood in the kitchen door shaking a table- 5 
cloth. There was a strong family resemblance ^ 
between the brother and sister. The girl was $ 
hardly beautiful, but she was really very pretty, J 
with a soft rose blush breaking into the clear 
brown of her cheek; brown lashes, too, covered a 
pair of soft, brown eyes, and around her mouth 
were set half a dozen little dimples, through 
which Bmiles were always flashing. 

Altogether, she looked fresh, and healthful, 
and happy, and just what she was, a country 
girl of sixteen. 

“Yes, Mary, I’m getting on very nicely with 
my work. I shall have it done before I go to 
hoeing this morning.” 

“Mother says she knows we’ll have a good 
28 


harvest this year, ’cause the spring was so late, 
it’s a sure sign.” 

A slight incredulous smile hovered over the 
youth’s grave mouth. 

“Ah, I know you don’t believe in signs, but I 
do. See here, 1 want you to get through so as 
to go to singing-school to-night: we’re going to 
have a grand time. Now, do say you'll go with 
us.” 

“I can’t, Mary, for I promised to recite my 
Latin lesson to the teacher. You know I have 
to get hold of him when I can.” 0 

There was a most becoming pout among the 
dimples, and on tho cherry lips. “I don’t see 
what in the world you want to be poring over 
that musty Latin for, eternally. What good will 
it ever do you—you, who’ll be a farmer, of 
course ?” 

“What, if I don’t choose to be a farmer, 
though?” 

“ Why, Rufus, there’s no other way, you know. 
All we own in tho world is this little piece of a 
farm father left us, and there’s nobody but you 
to take care of it. You must be a farmer!” 

. “But what if I say I won’t be one,” and the 
youth lifted up his face to his sister as he said 
the words, aud his mouth was locked up inta 
such a look of resolution, and his eyes flashed 
out such a fixed light, that you felt that boy’s 
“won’t” was irrcpealable; that he would com¬ 
pass it, no matter what obstacle lay in his pur¬ 
suit; that, so surely as he lived, he would triumph. 

“Rufus, you are a very strange boy,” said his 
sister, looking at him with something unacknow¬ 
ledged of this feeling. “I wonder what you do 
intend to make!” 

“Something you shall not be ashamed of, at 
least.” 

“Well, I don’t know what’ll become of mother 
and me, if you leave the farm. It’s all our de¬ 
pendence.” 

^ “You’ll get married some time, you know, 
5 and then the happy individual can take the 
$ farm off my hands, and welcome.” 

$ The girl’s cheeks were the color of the eastern 
| sky two hours before. “Oh, Rufus, I should 
$ think you’d be ashamed to talk so. I don’t ex- 
^ pect ever to get married.” 

\ “I don’t think Joe Granger happens to be of 
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that same opinion,” bending very intently oyer ' “You haven’t got the ‘blues’ again!” a mental 
his nails. 5 epidemic to which the young man was peculiarly 

Now the girl’s cheeks were the color of the J liable, 
western sky at sunset the evening before, as she ^ “I suspect—what have you there, Wealthy?” 

fluttered the table-cloth, and tossed her head. J The girl rose up, oame round to her brother’s 


“Nobody cares what his opinion is, any way. $ 
I’m sure I don’t, and I should advise him to keep ^ 
it to himself.” . \ 

Rufus Long hummed a tune significantly. It j! 
was particularly irritating. $ 

“Any how, I shall tell Lizzie Dwight that you ^ 
are a book-worm, and prefer Latin to singing- < 


choir, and placed a steel engraving of Milton in 
his hands. 

It was a most exquisite picture, representing 
the poet in his early boyhood, wearing a mantle 
of black velvet. There was a marvelous, se¬ 
raphic purity about the boy’s face, and an 
almost heavenly peace and sweetness informed 


schools and girls’ company.” j 

It was the youth’s turn to blush now. 4 

“You may tell Lizzie Dwight just what you $ 
please, I’m sure it’s no concern of mine,” he $ 
said, gathering up his nails, and throwing down $ 
his hammer on the bench, for the frame was 
fastened to the side of the house. $ 

A few words will furnish the history of the s 
brother and the sister: Their father was a plain, $ 
honest, God-fearing New England farmer. Five ^ 
years before, while they were both children, he J 
had been called from them, and the sexton said $ 
“the turf had never been turned over the grave $ 
of a better man.” £ 

Mrs. Long was a feeble but very energetic l 
woman. She still supervised the cultivation of ^ 
the small farm, until Rufus became old enough s 
to take much of this on himself. ^ 


the large, deep eyes, and lingered about the 
mouth. 

It was a face that seemed, even in its child¬ 
hood, absolved from every expression of evil; 
you almost expected to find a halo about the 
high forehead, around which fell the clustering 
hair, and it seemed as if the face was a poem 
and a prayer, tender, and sweet, and sublime. 

“Isn’t it beautiful, A1 ?” asked Wealthy Reeves, 
bringing her face down close to the picture, foi 
she was rather short-sighted. 

“Yes,” looking at the engraving intently. “It 
is beautiful. Where did you get it, Wealthy?” 

“Well, I sold that gold pencil aunt Martha 
gave me, and the medal I won at school, I wanted 
the picture so.” 

“And now you want me to get you a frame 
for it.” 


But his mother never quite comprehended his ^ She laughed out a quick, happy, girlish laugh, 
character and aspirations, and though she was $ “Ah, you’re a Yankee this time, Alvyn.” 
too fond of him to place any obstacles in the $ “Well, I’ll see about it, but it’s very hard to 
way of his studies, she would have been quite $ get any money now-a-days.” 
contented to have had him follow the footsteps s She leaned over him with a soft tenderness m 
of his father. \ her dark, mystical eyes. “Poor Al! I’m sorry 

And while Rufus and Mary Long stood chat- \ you’ve got the blues. Has anything happened 
ting together that fair June morning, another J to trouble you?” 

brother and sister sat together in the sitting-!; “Nothing that I can tell you. Wealthy, I wish 

room of their fair city home. ^ this minute I was no older than that boy, and 

The former might have been twenty-four, the * just as good as one feels he is, looking at him.” 
latter was not more than fourteen. She had a $ At that moment the bell rang, and a few 
dark, handsome face, and a rather slight, but \ minutes later there was a summons for Alvyn; 
graceful figure; she was light, with a faint gold > a summons to the bedside of John West, who 
hue in her hair, dark blue eyes, and a face that J lay dying not far off that fair June morning, 
ranged through great varieties of expression. J “John West, John West,” muttered Alvyn, as 
The young man seemed rather restless, and > he rose up. “I’m sure I’ve heard his name.” 
there was a half troubled, half moody expression j “I think he was an old friend of father’s.” 

on his face, as he sat there running his eyes l “What oan he want of me?” 

over the damp columns of the morning paper. \ “Oh, Al, don’t stop to think now: only hurry 

At last the gfhrl looked up, and out of the win- ? away. How hard it must be to die this beautiful 
dow, against which a weeping willow swung its l summer mowing!” and tears choked up the 
long boughs. “Oh, Alvyn, isn’t the morning { words in the throat of Wealthy Reeves, 
beautiful?” she said, “we ought not to Btay in 5 Alvyn and herself had been fatherless ten 
the house another minute.” 5 years, and .motherless two. Mr. Reeves had 

“I know it, siB, but somehow I don’t feel the \ failed in business a year or two before his death, 


least like going out.” 


1 and left his family little beside the home he had 
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built them, which was a pleasant granite cot- $ 
tage in the suburbs of the city. $ 

His wife had a few thousands, which with ^ 
strict economy had supported the family during $ 
her life, and defrayed her son’s expenses through $ 
college. \ 

He had intended to enter on his professional $ 
studies, when the somewhat sudden death of his $ 
mother materially altered all his plans. The $ 
young man found their pecuniary resources quite i> 
exhausted, and he was obliged at once to seek $ 
some situation to procure a livelihood for him- ^ 
self and sister, of whom he was very fond. \ 
He procured a situation as book-keeper in | 
some large, wholesale establishment, and though j 
his salary was not large, still he managed to re- ^ 
tain their home, and one domestic who was much | 
attached to his family; but Alvyn’s disappoint-1 
ment seemed to have soured his disposition and \ 
darkened his life. \ 

He was not a strong character, or altogether l 
a fine one, and would most likely be one of those \ 
very large class of men that are what circum- ^ 
stances make them. His situation was not alto- $ 
gether agreeable, but I do not think it was merely ^ 
an intense hunger after knowledge so much as $ 
his prido that was disappointed. $ 

Stiil Alvyn Reeves was a man that a mother ^ 
and sister might have felt very proud and fond { 
of. He had many fine social gifts, but without, ^ 
as Is often the case, any great length or breadth £ 
of intellect. \ 

Half an hour later, the young man stood by ^ 
the dying bedside of John West It was in a $ 
grey, rambling, old-fashioned house, upon whose ^ 
roof the storms of three-quarters of a century ^ 
had beaten. ^ 

The dying man lay in the front chamber of his $ 
dwelling, and about him stood several distant % 
relatives, who looked curiously at Alvyn as he ^ 
entered. ^ 

The dim eyes of the invalid wandered over J 

the youth’s face as he approached the bedside, $ 

and then Mr. West gasped, 4 ‘Leave me alone $ 
with the young man for ten minutes: I have a s 
private message for him, that I cannot die with- $ 
out delivering.” $ 

Alvyn at once divined that the relatives were 5 
reluctant to do this, by the sharp, distrustful j 
looks they fastened on him; but the basest of men | 
can hardly refuse the prayer of the dying, and \ 
the three gentlemen and two ladies left the room. $ 
Mr. West signed to Alvyn to lock the door, l 
and as soon as the latter had done this, he asked, j 
44 You do not know me, young man?” \ 

44 No, sir. I don’t recollect that I ever had the 5 
honor of meeting with you.” i 


“Well, I knew your father, and once I had 
the pleasure, which I have not often had in my 
life, of doing him a favor; and he promised me 
at that time, that if it ever lay in his power to 
serve me he would do it. I remembered this 
pledge when the doctor yesterday told me that 
I could never rise from my bed again, and now, 
young man, are you willing to take upon your¬ 
self the promise that your father, if he were 
alive, would surely reclaim?” 

44 1 will take it,” said Alvyn Reeves, solemnly, 
for a great awe stole over his soul as he looked 
on the cold, gaunt features of the dying man. 

44 Well, God will reward you for this, but what 
I say must be said to you quickly. 

“Thirty years ago a man saved my life. I 
hardly know whether he did me a favor, for I 
should have gone into eternity with fewer sins 
to burden my soul than I shall carry there now, 
but he has not that to answer for, and he risked 
his life to save mine. 

“It was in the town of Mid Haven, and there 
was a terrible freshet there; I had gone out in 
the evening with several others to see the river, 
which had risen rapidly to an unprecedented 
height. It was within a few feet of the bridge 
where we stood. Suddenly the abutments gave 
way, there was a swaying to and fro, a terrible 
upheaving of planks and timbers, and the next 
thing I remember I was in the surging, boiling 
stream. Twice I rose: the third time, just as I 
was going down, a man’s hand grasped mine, 
and at last he succeeded in drawing me to the 
shore, himself completely exhausted, and I nearer 
dead than alive. 

44 Well, I meant to reward that man with some¬ 
thing better than thanks, but as soon as I re¬ 
covered I was summoned hastily to the West, 
and engaged in speculations there forgot him. 

“But the memory of that deed has come back 
to haunt my dying hour, and I cannot leave the 
world in peace, carrying with me the thought 
that he is unrewarded. 

44 Young man, I can look only to you to help 
me at this time,” and the muscles of the man’s 
white face working with pain and the weariness 
of speaking, he fastened the imploring glance 
which dying eyes sometimes wear, on those of 
Alvyn Reeves. 

44 Oh, sir! tell me what it is! I will do any¬ 
thing to serve you,” answered the latter, greatly 
moved. 

44 May God make your dying hours easier than 
mine for that speech!” was the fervent response. 
44 Bend your ear down close to mine, for there 
may be listeners at the door. I have given all 
my property to my relatives, but it is not so 
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large as they imagine, and as I have been deli* % to-morrow, on account of the death of Mr. Dill's 
rious through much of my illness, they would 5 child," said the principal clerk in the firm of 


certainly dispute any will I should now make J 
on the ground of insanity; they, who I honestly $ 
believe, would have left me to perish like a brute 5 
if it were not for the thought of my money, which \ 
has brought them here to watch with hypocri- S 
tical faces my dying pangs. But it is not for 5 
such as I to accuse others of selfishness. \ 

4 4 The day before I was taken ill, I drew six j 
thousand dollars in gold from the bank, intend* < 
ing to invest it in real estate; but God said, *To- < 
morrow thy soul shall be required of thee.' The > 
money is in the upper drawer of that bureau, j 
young man, in a small mahogany box. Will you \ 
bring it to me?" 5 

And Alvyn went to the great, old-fashioned * 
chest of drawers, unlocked it, and brought the < 
magohany box to its owner. { 

The old gentleman took it, and lifting his head $ 


Wells, Dill & Co., as he paused a moment before 
the desk where the latter was bending over his 
books. 

Alvyn and this young man were warm friends. 
He looked up from his page with a smile, 44 1 
know it, Ross, and I’m glad enough to have a 
little respite from these tiresome figures." 

44 Well, ’spose we take a ride out into the 
country, and have a jolly day of it?" 

44 1 can’t, Ross, much as I’d like it. I’ve got 
to go to Mid Haven to-morrow.” 

44 To Mid Haven—why that's fifty miles off. 
What in the world takes you there?" 

44 On business of a private nature for an old 
friend of my father’s. I can take the morning 
train and get back before midnight." 

44 Well, I’m thoroughly vexed about it, Al. Of 
course you know your own business best, but I 


grey with more than three-score years from the ^ had some of a private nature with you too." 
pillow, he said, “In this box are just six thou- | 44 You had? Well, they’re closing up now, 

sand dollars; you’ll not need any key, for the ^ and it’s two hours to dark yet. Suppose we go 
owner will break it open. Now, young man, $ out in the Park and talk it over to-night, for I 
place your hands in mine." And Alvyn placed $ shan’t have an hour of to-morrow to call my 
his hands in the cold ones of John West, and the £ own.” 

latter said to him, 44 Promise me on your word £ Ross tapped his boot a moment meditatively 
and honor, and by the memory of this hour, and f with his slender cane. 44 Well, I 'spose I'll have 


the thought of the one that is coming to you, ^ to make a virtue of necessity and talk the thing 
that you will give this box and its entire con- * over now: only make haste, Al, for it’ll take 
tents into the hands of Richard Long, of Mid £ some time." 

Haven, the man that saved the life of John West I So the two young men left the great, stone 
thirty years ago, or into those of his heirs." s store, and went out among the cool shadows 
44 1 promise you with my word and my honor," e of the Park, where the birds sang among the 
was the solemn reply of Alvyn. \ boughs overhead the sweet lyrics of the country, 

44 And may God do to you as you fulfill your \ and the fountain struck up its shafts of silver 
pledge,” murmured John West, the old bachelor, \ spray. 

as his head fell back on the pillow; and then < 44 Al, how much do you think your old home 

there was a quick t knock at the door, the ten \ would sell for—six thousand?" suddenly asked 
minutes had expired. !; Mr. Ross of his companion. 

Obedient to a sign from the old man, Alvyn j! Alvyn looked surprised. “No, not more than 
placed the box in his coat pocket, and admitted j four; but if we desired it the property couldn’t 
the relations again. They flocked in with ill- ^ be disposed of, as it was so arranged in the will." 
restrained curiosity and impatience, and applied £ The brow of the other clouded. 44 Too bad— 
various restoratives to the invalid, but his con- \ too bad, and to let that fine chance slip,” he 


versation and the emotion it induced had evi* < muttered. 


dently greatly exhausted him. $ 44 What in the world do you mean, Ross?" 

Alvyn feeling himself now an intruder, at once \ “ Mean! why I mean, Al, that the finest chance 

took his leave, and ten minutes later the soul of i has just turned up for you and I to become rich 
John West too took its leave, going slowly out \ men at a single stroke, instead of drudging all 
on that river under whose grey arches no barque i our lives over a miserable salary, that fortune 
hath ever returned, along whose still shores the s ever opened to anybody. I thought we could 
lights that are set, and the signals that are S secure it for twelve thousand dollars at the 
hoisted, never gleam down to mortal eyes—the < lowest calculation. You know my mother has 
river upon which, sooner or later, all lives must • about three, and I managed to screw a couple 
sail out—the River of Death! $ more on extravagant interest out of my old 

“See here, Al, you know we’re to close up $ miser of an uncle; and I thought you and I 
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might secure the chance by hook or crook. But }■ to pay him in a year or two interest and all, 
I guess we shall have to give it the ‘go by.’ ” J but that wouldn’t be honest, I suppose, though 
“But you haven’t told me what this chance s there’s no particular harm in talking about 
is,” queried Alvyn, much interested. < ‘might be’s.’ I must go to Mid Haven to-mor- 

And then Mr. Ross went on to state to his £ row, of ‘course’ 1 must.” 
friend the opportunity that had recently been $ That night Alvyn Reeves dreamed that he 
offered to him, to speculate in some real estate, $ placed the mahogany box in the hands of James 
owing to some commercial embarrassments of £ Ross, and that it grew up suddenly into a large 
the owners. ; tree, whose trunk was silver, whose boughs were 

The property was in the suburbs of the city, ^ gold, and whose blossoms were pearls and dia- 
and would be sold for a mere Bong, although in s monds, and all rare and precious stones, 
a few years it could not fail to realize less than $ Then he woke up suddenly and sighed to him- 
two hundred thousand. The young man con- s self that it was all a dream, and after that his 
tinned to expatiate with all the eagerness and s slumber was broken, for the mahogany box 
positiveness of youth on this golden prize, which $ haunted his soul. 

only secured would make their fortunes. He $ It was a gloomy, lethargic sort of morning, 
soon enlisted Alvyn’s interest in the matter, and $ and when Alvyn spoke of going to Mid Haven, 
they continued their walk and conversation until i his sister looked up from her coffee, saying 
the night fell heavily upon them. j: quickly, “Ah, Al, you’re not thinking of going 

“Ah, Alvyn, we might be lucky fellows if we $ off there to-day? I know it’ll rain.” 
could only get the money,” said Mr. Ross, with j Somehow Alvyn caught at that, and he went 
a.sigh, as they parted. ^ to the window after breakfast and thought to 

“Ah, yes, if we could only get the money,” $ himself, “I really believe it will rain, and I shall 
echoed Alvyn, and then he walked homeward s have a hard time of finding this Richard Long 
meditating on this thing, and while he medi- \ in ft storm. I’ve a good will to put it off until 
tated the devil entered into the head of Alvyn j Borne pleasant day.” 

Reeves. \ Half an hour later the clouds broke up into a 

Every man has dark abysses in his soul that $ light grey. “I really believe it’s going to clear 
he never dreamed of, and if he of whom I write \ off, after all,” murmured Alvyn Reeves to him- 
had looked into his own that moment, he would \ self; “but,” looking at his watch, “there’s no 
have shuddered and turned away. But the $ nse of my thinking of getting off to-day. The 
thought haunted him as he entered his home, $ cars start in half an hour, and I shouldn’t have 
+ and when Wealthy came and laid her soft cheek $ time to shave myself.” • 

against his, and wondered at his late return; it £ Then he strolled down town, and met James 
haunted him too on that night when he went to $ Boss, who was still more excited than ever in 
his room; and at last this thought, this dark, \ view of this land speculation. Alvyn became 
haunting, fearful thought took him to the drawer $ thoroughly convihced that vast fortunes were to 
where he had deposited the mahogany box. \ be realized out of it, and at last inquired of his 
He lifted it up and looked at it with a new ^ friend whether, could he obtain the money for 
regard and interest. “How lucky it would be,” \ this investment, it would be possible to repay it 
he murmured, “if I owned all that is inside of $ in a year or two? 

you! $ James Ross was perfectly confident that the 

“It would make me a rich man in my youth, 5: matter was beyond the shadow of a doubt to any 
and there’d be no more toiling and slaving at an ^ reasonable man, and finding from this question 
uncongenial business, but I could breathe free $ that there was some hope of Alvyn’s obtaining 
for the rest of my life. How I wish my father $ the funds, he pursued the theme more eagerly 
had been the man that rescued John West from $ than ever. 

the river that night, instead of this Riohard $ At last Alvyn hesitatingly admitted that some 
Long, that nobody knows anything about! ^ property had fallen into his hands through an 
“Here’s Wealthy, too, the little puss could $ old friend of his father’s, but in such a manner 
have all the pictures and books she wants, be- $ that he did not feel he had any right to use it, 
sides a new piano—she said the other day she i unless he could raise the entire sum to repay it 
was ashamed to ask anybody to play on our old ^ in a year or two. 

cracked concern. \ James Boss was too much excited to notice 

“Ahem! I wonder if this Richard Long needs 5: his friend’s manner, or to entertain a suspicion 
this money as much as I do? Nobody knows \ that the money rightfully belonged to another 
I’ve got it, and if I was to use it I might be able < person. He pursued his advantage, and did not 
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THE RECO MPEN8E. 


leave Alvyn until he had given a vague promise 
to do what he could. 

The young man returned to his dinner in that 
bewilderment of mind, which usually accom¬ 
panies a great soul conflict between good and 
evil. 

The man who has looked farthest into his own 
heart will be inclined to be most charitable to 
others. That old Christ prayer, “Lead us not 
into temptation,” may well follow us out from 
our cradles to our graves, and he that triumphs 
and “overcomes” in this great battle of life, is 
usually most pitiful to his brother, because he 
knows how sharp and terrible is the conflict. 

Oh! Alvyn Reeves did not see the “witnesses” 
that ranged themselves on each side of his soul, 
as he sat there that summer noon and communed 
with himself. 

Two hoars the struggle lasted, and, with their 
shining wings, and their faces lighted with ra¬ 
diant triumph, the angels drew close to the 
young man’s heart, they had almost crossed the 
threshold, but— 

He went up stairs, he took the mahogany box 
from his drawer, and with slow steps went down 
stairs, and then with desperate ones he hurried 
to James Ross, and it was told in heaven, and 
written in the book that shall be unsealed, that 
Alvyn Reeves was a thief, 

Eight years had passed. It was a winter’s 
night, cold, and very clear with a golden illumi¬ 
nation of stars, and blazonry of northern lights. 
In one of the front chambers of a large and 
fashionable hotel, sat four persons: one was a 
pleasant-looking old lady, in black silk dress, 
and lace cap; and the others were, a young man 
with a dark, thoughtfiil, scholarly face, and a 
lady, young, and with a bright, lovely expres¬ 
sion that was more attractive than a consider¬ 
able degree of beauty, as she bent down her head 
to the wooings of the sweet babe she held on her 
lap. 

“It’8 almost seven,” said the lady. “Baby’ll 
be good, and stay with the nurse, while mamma 
and grandma go to hear uncle Rufus lecture. 
Oh!” lifting her hand suddenly, “isn’t it too 
bad, Joe wouldn’t come?” 

“Yes, my dear Mrs. Granger,” laughed the 
thoughtful-looking young man, “it’s too bad 
your husband should be obliged to stay at home 
and measure off tape and ribbons, while his wife 
runs off to the city to see her brilliant brother 
spread himself. Well, he can never know what 
he's lost.” 

44 Now, see here!” retorted the vivacious lady, 
44 1 won’t have you making fan of my poor hus¬ 
band, Rufus Long, if you are a genius and a lec- 
Vol. XXXIV.—2 


; turer! He’s the best n>an in the world, not even 
i excepting yourself.” 

5 “f*ve always endorsed that opinion ever since 
t he took the farm off my hands, for which most 
s unselfish act 1 paid him off with the hand of Miss 
S Mary Long.” 

t “Come now, children, do talk sensible; you’re 
J always joking each other,” interposed the plea- 
j sant faced old lady. 

\ “Well, you know, mother, Mary’s never quite 
5 forgiven me, because I would be a scholar instead 
$ of a farmer.” 

s “Haven’t I though?” answered the sister, and 
\ now her face was almost beautiful, as she lifted 
| it suddenly, and flashed upon her brother a 
$ glance, full of pride and love. 

;» “Forgive me this time, Mary, and I’ll never 
S say so again,” and he leaned down and kissed 
s her very tenderly. 

^ And just at this time another brother and 
i sister stood together in the parlor of a pleasant 
\ home in the suburbs of the city. You will re- 
£ cognise him at once, for the handsome face of 
| Alvyn Reeves has not changed much in these 
{ years; except that its expression is more cynical 
\ and troubled than when we saw it in its early 
£ manhood; and looking at him, you feel, somehow, 
\ that the years have not passed pleasantly and 
\ smoothly with him—that there is, somewhere, a 
s fountain of bitterness and unrest in his heart, 
j The parlor is very tastefully furnished, its 
t predominating color being crimson and gold 
J color. Pictures brighten the walls with the 
^ faces of genius, and the landscapes of the 
tropics; and valuable books, and a costly piano, 
indicate the aesthetic tendency of the owners. 

J “Are you quite able to go out this evening, 

S Wealthy ?” inquires the young man. 

[ “Oh, yes, quite. Ah, I’ve gotten entirely 
> over my cold. There, how do I look now in 
! your new furs?” and she turned from the mirror 
j and smiled before him. 

* He might well have been proud of her, as she 
; stood there, her small, graceful figure enveloped 
t in black velvet and sables. Yet, Wealthy Reeves 
; was hardly beautifal. Her broad, overshadow- 
\ ing forehead—her dark, blue, variable eyes— 
| the thin, pale features—the large, fine mouth, 

\ would scarcely, in repose, have won the com- 
! mendation of an artist. 

But every one who knew her well, felt the 
; charm of her face, with its infinite varieties of 
I expression—with its outflashings of laughter, 

| and its tender shadowing of sadness. She was 
: rather shy and reticent with strangers, and was 
| very fond of books and studies, many of which 
: were of an almost masculine character. 
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But those to whom she opened the caskets of 
her soul, had gleams of rare and wondrous trea¬ 
sures, and to know Wealthy Beeves, was to love 
her tenderly and forever. 

“Well, I never saw you looking better than 
you do to-night. How becoming those fare are 
to you, sis!” 

“Yes, and how kind you were to remember 
me with these, on New Years’ 1 Ah, Al, you are 
the best brother a sister ever had.” 

And she looked at him very tenderly as she 
stood there drawing the kid gloves over her fair 
hands. 

He was a brother* kind and tender a 4 ever a 
sister had. Whatever sins might be laid to hiB 
charge, his fondness for that delicate orphan girl 
would always shine a beautiful and steady light 
over all that was weak and wicked in the char- 
octer of Alvyn Reeves. 

“Come Al, get your hat and shawl. It’s quite 
time we were starting.” 

“Do you know who is to lecture, to-night, sis?” 

“Mr. Long, I think, is the name. He’s a 
young man. What makes you start so?” 

“Nothing, I didn’t know that I did.” 

An accident occurred at the hall, on the even¬ 
ing of that lecture, which seriously injured seve¬ 
ral people, as a part of the gallery had given way. 

Wealthy Reeves sat under this, but as the hall 
was much crowded, her brother was obliged to 
take another place. A beam had struck, stun¬ 
ned, and most likely would have killed the 
young lady if the force of the fall had not been 
checked by the lecturer, who sprang from his 
desk, and struck the falling column aside. 

“You have saved her life, sir, my precious 
sister’s. How can I thank you?” said Alvyn 
Reeves, two hours later, as he stood in his par¬ 
lor with Rufus Long. 

“ My dear sir, yon do not owe me any thanks. 
I can only thqnk God that I stood near enough 
to rescue her. But you do not apprehend that 
she was in the least degree injured?” 

“Not at all, the doctor and she herself assure 
me so, though she is very much exhausted with 
fright. What a terrible scene it was!” 

“Terrible!” and both the young men shud¬ 
dered. 

“It was so unfortunate, just in the middle of 
your lecture too.” 

“Oh, that is too small a consideration to be 
named now; but here is my card. Will you 
allow me to inquire about your sister’s health to¬ 
morrow?” 

“We shall both be delighted to have you do us 
that honor,” and so the young men shook hands 
very cordially, and separated. 


Alvyn Reeves returned from the front door to 
tho light in his parlor, and read the card, “Ru¬ 
fus Long, New Haven.” 

“He threw it on the table, and strode up and 
down the room, and his white face worked fear¬ 
fully. “So,” he muttered, “my sin comes back 
to curse me. Would to God I had never done 
that deed!” 

That old speculation of his had in no wise 
proven as profitable as he anticipated; yet, occa¬ 
sional sales of the land, as it rose in value, had 
enabled him to supply his home with<every com¬ 
fort and elegance. 

He still retained his old situation of book¬ 
keeper, and, with an increased salary, had be¬ 
come somewhat more reconciled to it, though he 
had never seen the time when he could conve¬ 
niently right the wronged, by returning the 
property of which he had defrauded them. 

The intention which he oherished of doing so 
had always been a narcotic to his conscience; 
but, of late, he had not frequently thought of 
this matter, until the sight of Rufus Long had 
aroused his memory and remorse. 

The next day Rufus Long called, Wealthy was 
able to see him, and personally expressed her 
thanks. This, at once, removed all social bar- 
> riere between the two young people, and their 
; conversation diverged to other subjects, and 
; there were many upon which they could sympa- 
; thise. 

; Rufus Long remained a long time, and the 
| pale, sweet face of Wealthy Reeves, lighted by 
[ the magical lights of her soul, haunted him all 
that day. 

\ For the next three months he called very fre- 
J quently at the residence of Alvyn Reeves, and a 
i new bloom was sown in the cheeks of Wealthy 
t Reeves, every time she heard the sound of liis 
J footsteps in the hall. Have I not said to know 
\ her was to love her?—and Rufas Long did 
5 know her, as no other man or woman on earth 
\ did. 

J One day the brother and the lover met alone 
i in the parlor of the former’s house, and Rufas 
j said to Alvyn—and his voice wavered through 
• the words, as a man’s is apt to once in his life— 
[ “I have offered to her all that I have to give, 
£ my heart, my hand, and a name untarnished by 
i one act of my life; I could not add to this now a 
J fortune, but we are both willing, husband and 
S wife, to wait together for this. Will you give 
i me your sister, Mr. Reeves?” 
j For a few moments there was silence, then 
S Alvyn sprang suddenly up, “I will answer you 
i in three days from this time,” he said; “but 
-now, I am choking, choking!” and he hurried 
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out of the room, out of the house, and left his s there was rejoicing in heaven over the soul of 
astonished, dismayed guest alone in the parlor. j Alvyn Reeves. 

Three days later the two met here together \ The young man drew back, and there were 
again. , The small mahogany box, around which s tears in his eyes. “No,” he said, “you have 
clung such a history, stood on the table between \ given me another, a better gift, you may keep 
them, and for a long time Alvyn Reeves talked \ the money!” 

with his guest, in a low tone, with a lowered ! “Never!” cried Alvyn, striking his clenched 
head, as though every word were a pain and a J hand down vehemently on the table, “a single 
shame unto him, and his auditor listened with ^ dollar of it would burn into my soul, like a coal 
blanched face and wonder-struck eyes. $ of fire. Take it for your sake and Wealthy’s, 

At last, in conclusion, Alvyn rose up, and j Rufus.” And Rufus took it. 
taking the box, said, “So, that very day on \ Afterwards, this subject was never alluded to 
which you asked for the hand of my sister, I had $ between the young men, and, in a little while, 
the opportunity of disposing of my share in this J Wealthy Reeves became the most blessed and 
land, at a price which would just pay you inter- \ happy with of Rufus Long: but there was a pas- 
est and all the money which was your rightful $ sage in the lives of her brother and her husband 
due. I resolved to do, and have done it, and my ^ that she never read. Years afterward, too, 
Wealthy, when she goes to the altar with you, j! Alvyn Reeves became an honorable and pros¬ 
will go there the sister of an honest man—of a i; perous merchant, a beloved husband and happy 
man who, having done wrong, has done what he s father; and it may be, that the memory of the 
could to repair it—and who, out of his own ex- j* sin of his youth, made his whole after life higher 
perience, can testify, that there is no peace to $ and better. 

the wicked. Here, Rufus, is the money;” and ^ Unto all of us, “oh, God, be pitiftil!” 


THE TWO GRAVES. 

BY L. ST. JOHN 8. 


Slantixo shadows lie across, ^ 

Shadows of the yew and willow, \ 

Where the summer breeses toss \ 

White rose leaves upon her pillow— j» 

High the sculptured marble shaft towcreth over all. s 

Birds of spring, and birds of summer, $ 

Tune their sweotest plaintive lays, ^ 

While the never-ceasing murmur ^ 

Of a brooklet softly plays— f 

Loving dear ones daily pray by the mossy tear stream pall. $ 

Whore the prairie winds blow roughly ' 

Many, many leagues away— s 

Nought but prairie grasses wiry, ^ 

To cast a shadow all the day, ' 


Save the wing of screaming wild-fowl, or a scudding cloud a 
sail. 


There the wolf howls nightly requiem, 

The serpent rattles o'er his head; 

Burrowing owls hoot harshly round him, 

Strange music for the lonely dead— 

They who wait the wanderer's coming wait with watchings 
pale. 

They who walked in life together, 

Hand in hand and heart with heart, 

Now sleep—one calmly as the other, 

Though many, many a league apart; 

One so wildly pillowed, one hedged about with love and art. 




MAUD ADAIR AND I. 


BY J. H. M’NAUOHTON. 


Oxi year ago we were sixteen, . 

Maud Adair and I; { 

With dapper tread we tript the green, «: 

Maud Adair and I; i; 

But Maud Adair is lying low, \ 

She left poor me three moons ago, \ 

We ne’er shall meet again below, j 

Maud Adair and Ii > 

One year ago, with hand in hand, > 

Maud Adair and I, l 

We roamed the sunny hill and strand, \ 

Maud Adair and I; s 


But one sad eve with tearfal eye, t 
She whispered sweet a low “goou bye;” 
We'll meet again up in the sky, 

Maud Adair and II 

How happy were we, and how true, 
Maud Adair and II 
Like elm and ivy upward grew 
Maud Adair and I. 

Oh, be thy spirit ever near 
To whisper softly words of cheer— 

While God doth guard, what can we fear, 
Maud Adair and If’ 
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TORMENTORS. 


BT ▲. L. OTIS. 

The Tormentors didn’t all go out with the In-, Mr. Yrum is looking forward to the time when 
dians. By no means! We have an active race \ his .son will display musical genius. But I think 
remaining, and a friend of mine, who is the vie- \ the holy horror the child has imbibed of him and 
tim of one set, has taken daguerreotypes of those j his horn, would overmaster, kilV and bury out 
she suffers under. This was an effort of pure j of sight the genius of a Beethoven! 
philanthropy on her part, that others may know \ the misses mancipate. 

their enemies under the skillful disguises which j They pride themselves upon outraging good 
they assume of friend, lover, relations, and self, i taste, which they call “ fashion and folly,” not 
mr. yrum. | perceiving any difference between these three 

Mr. Yrum is a “one-idea” man—so he thinks j things. Not content to live out their independ- 
liimself a genius. As his one idea can only ex- \ ence modestly, they boldly demand your admira- 
press itself through the medium of a French 1 tion for their eccentricity, 
horn, his genius may be supposed to be a bless- j “We like to be in the stable and kennel. No 
ing unacknowledged as such by his wife; espe- * mawkishness about us!” 

cially as he claims prerogative of having, and < “We need no man to manage our affairs. We 
cherishing, the infirmity of some great geniuses > can bargain and trade as well as any one.” 

—a trying temper. \ “We may dress as we please—in Bloomer or 

Whenever he makes a false note, some one \ not—we can afford to laugh at remark.” 
beside himself is to blame, and he turns to snarl $ “Wo are not weakly to be turned from our 
at his wife, or send his child out of the room. ^ coarse by the advice of friends.” 

He longs to impart his art to others. He must $ Is this independence? Well, they think bo, 
have a disciple to domineer over. In an evil hour > and they force acquiescence in this belief upon 
his wife consents to learn of him, and he becomes | all with whom they come in contact—at the 
her teacher. Thenceforth she is a slave to his j point of their tongues. Poisoned weapons, who 
call—cakes in the oven, coffee in the Etna, bread > can withstand? 
in the pan must be left instanter, and go to de- \ vanitas. 

struction, for nothing on earth is so important as $ He goes to visit a friend—stays a month at 
music. j his house—makes himself generally at home by 

When she cannot understand his long musical | every kind of interference in his domestio affairs, 
terms and phrases, he cries, \ and believes he has placed that friend under 

“Is such stupidity possible?” and leaves her { everlasting obligations to him for the pleasure 
to find out his meaning for herself—to sharpen \ of his society! He obligingly favors his hostess 
her intellect Does she make a false note?—a $ with his company all day long. Does she bid 
sudden start and emphatic ejaculation paralyzes j him not put himself to the trouble of such con- 
fa er fingers. She cannot proceed for trembling, \ stant attendance—he replies, “Oh, he would 
and he finishes the lesson by saying that he had | sacrifice anything for the ladies’ pleasure,” so 
rather work hard all day than drudge at teach-1 chivalrous as he is! 

ing. With a whine he sighs out that this comes ^ He will insist upon being floor-manager at his 
of an intf .lectual and musical organization being ^ hostess's little dancing parties, and will be so 
mated with—well, he will have forbearance! \ obliging as to give instructions in the art of 
When other music-mad professors come to per- \ graceful carriage to the lady guests, assuring 
form with him, woe to his wife, children and \ them that there is nothing so pleasing to him- 
guests! They must be mum, noiseless, and ^ self and other gentlemen as grace, and if they 
voiceless for four hours or so, on a stretch. He i cultivate that, their aim in life will be answered 
likes to be heard and appreciated, and bad luck s by their attracting favorable notice. Pretty 
to those in his power who disappoint him! If attitudes, he says, are “so attractive in women,” 
folks have not the good taste to prefer his music J and he kindly spends hours showing them into 
even to their own thoughts, they ought to be 5 what clumsy ones they can pht themselves—if 
made to like it for their own good, and he pro- ; they try hard enough. He feels like Apollo, 
ceeds accordingly. . • He thinks others see an Apollo in him. 
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TORMENTORS. 


There iB nothing this man will not attempt to $ He comes home tired and wants his fireside 
do, or teach, and nothing, I may say, that he $ comforts. Run up stairs for his slippers as his 
will not fail in, except in raising a laugh at his \ boots are muddy ? Risk her life for a little mud, 
own expense in the first week of his visit—impo- * or for the ease of slippered feet? Isn’t it after 
tent anger in the second, (for he is hint-proof,)— j dark? Perhaps there may be a robber in every 
woe-bcgone despair in the third—and wild hope j closet, and under every sofa and bed, ready to 
of a speedy and blessed deliverance in his fourth. I catch her by the feet if she heedlessly ap- 
The fates snatch him away at last. Thanks be l proaches them. No, it wouldn’t be silly of them 
to them! j to do that, for they would, of course, have taken 

miss cboak. j care to inform themselves of the habits and cus- 

This dear creature’s solicitude about her \ toms of the family, beforehand, and they must 
friends’ welfare is excruciating. She aoouses \ know her voice always fails her in any danger! 
them of being ill—they deny it—she convicts ^ No, it’s not foolish to foar robbers, and he 
them, and reiterates, until dejection overcomes | needn’t try to persuade her to do without her 
them, and they yield themselves a feeble and $ hatchet, (with which she threatens his life 
unresisting prey to the headache she prophe- ij almost every night, mistaking him for a bur- 
sics. “They must lie dc^rn.” They don’t want £ glar,) for she couldn’t sleep without knowing it 
to—but they do. They just doze in the first j! to be under her pillow. And as for her watch- 
bliss of conscious slumber, when she opens the l man’s rattle—it is very ill-natured of her neigh- 
creaking door to say, ^ bors to object to being roused now and then, on 

“How are you now? Oh, I have waked you! $ false alarms, because some day she may sound 
I am so sorry! Can’t I do something for you? !; a true one! What if her family are afraid to 
A cup of tea, or strong coffee? a hot brick? a v stir at night lest the efficacy of her hatchet 
bottle? a flannel? a mustard plaister? a wet s should be tried upon them? It is as well to 
towel? another shawl? a foot-bath? At least a 'i keep them quiet, for the alarm of hearing any- 
shake of the pillow! But dear me, I’m rousing < body up in the night would be the death of her. 

_I m_ i. _ J _ »» > ■VT_ J_U_1..1!_11__ 2- _ 1_1 


Try to sleep—do.” 


* No—she don’t exactly believe there is a band of 


The creaking door closes, and the patient $ robbers stationed outside the front door every 
drops off from the fret of answering into the < night, re ( ady to burst in—but there might be, 
calm of unconsciousness—when the door creaks $ for all she knows! And the grocer’s man, or 
again, and she comes once, twice, ten-times, i the gas-men, who come into the house now and 
with fifty fresh offers and apologies! “Oh, < then, may examine the locks, and return at 
cruel kind!” \ night to make use of their knowledge by picking 

MBS. BUGABOO. j them. 

She is a lady of a very active mind in imagin- $ She thinks it behooves everybody to sit still 
ing dreadful things. What a comfort she is to $ after nine o’clock at night and listen for bur- 
her friends! Her husband has a store down J glars. She constantly gives the alarm of dan- 
town, and every morning there is a tender part- s ger—she hears clashing swords—and though 
ing scene. \ this time it is only cleaning knives in the 

“Must he go? Must he run such fearful $ kitchen, some time or other it may be swords 
risks? He may meet a wild bull, or a mad dog. \ indeed! Well—if her husband had rather be 
He may be garotted—he may be crushed by a > run through at once, than strain his ear for 
falling house—he may be run over. Every time \ years, she hadn’t, and she should think a whole 
he returns he has been “miraculously restored \ life’s anxiety and listening well repaid, if she 
to her,” and must manifest sufficient joy for the j detected and escaped a robber at last by it! 
occasion. \ Akin to Mrs. Bugaboo is 

He wants a little sport in September. “Go$ mbs. fussy, 

shooting! Oh, fearful suggestions of the Evil \ Whom, however, we can consider in but one 
One. No, indeed! She should die with fright * or two of her most prominent aspects, 
if he only handled a gun.” And indeed she has j To go riding is a solemn occasion with her. 
taken the precaution to spike his favorite fowl- i Everybody in the carriage must give up conver- 
ing-piece with an old nail, and has put the gun- $ sation and look out for accidents. She devotes 
powder under the pump. If he will go—he will $ herself faithfully to that, expects as much of her 
find her stiff and dead upon his return home, $ friends. The unfortunate gentleman who drives, 
and will be forever after haunted by the remem- \ (she never rides with professional drivers, con- 
brance of his barbarity. Her fears are too violent $ sidering them frightfully rash and dangerous 
to be disregarded, and her husband is a prisoner. $ animals,) must mind his p’s and q’s. He must 
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have at least a yard’s space between the wheels 
of her carriage, and those of any one which 
passos them. If the horses go ont of a jog-trot, 
she will seize the reins, or more likely only one 
of them, and the more the obedient beasts turn, 
the harder she pulls it, exerting herself mean¬ 
while to keep them tractable and calm by her 
soreams. 

Is the carriage to be turned?—let her out! 
No danger—a wide road! What nonsense! She 
had rather stand in mud ankle deep than run 
the risk. 

What are those uncomfortable rolling stones 
in the bottom of the carriage? Only to throw 
at dogs, if any should spring out at. them. It is 
such a comfort to be provided against emergen¬ 
cies. Never mind the damage to toes. 

Hush! Wasn’t that the railroad whistle? Stop 
the horses. Let no one speak. All strain their 
ears. She must get out and run forward to peep 
up and down the track. The cars passed half 
an hoar ago, but that is no reason why they 
shouldn’t pass now that she can see. The twen¬ 
tieth time she had been out of the carriage that 
day! Well, she would cheerfully get out fifty 
times for the sake of enjoying her ride in safety. 

On a journey by railroad, she generally has to 


s stand, because she oannot decide which is the 

> safest place to sit. She has to balance nicely 
5 between the risks of being smashed by a colli- 
J sion with a train coming toward her, or run into 
* from behind by one overtaking her. One fate 

or the other she is sure awaits her, and makes 
£ up her mind to it with groaning and trembling. 

> If her husband has a headache, she is sure 
$ it is a symptom of small-pox, yellow fever, or 
$ cholera. He will surely die. Let her prepare 
£ for the worst, and learn betimes to resign her 
^ dearly beloved to his untimely grave. 

s Has she a finger-ache, heaps of medical works 
$ are consulted; for as doctors don’t make enough 
^ of her pains and ailings, she scorns them. Every 
s day her symptoms point to some new and fearfttl 
i; disease, under which she suffers tortures, until 
i she reads the description of another malady, 
s when behold—she has that, and is almost sink- 
$ ing under it. She has fifty incurable illnesses a 
\ year, and her friends are almost tempted to hope 
s that some of them may prove fatal, 
jj There—that will do for once. 

Do you ever see the reflection of any of these 
| tormentors, dear reader, when you look in the 
$ glass ? If you do—beware of them—they are 
4 your worst enemies. 


EFFIE. 


BY LILIAS M- 


Ynrs-waouGHT shadows flock the casement 
As the zephyr sways each leaf; 

Woe-wrought shadows, dark’ning o’sr ns, 
Fill our hearts with bitter grief; 

Mingling with the pine tree’s sighing, 
Dirge-like, wail the sad wind-tones, 

While each throbbing heart, replying, 
Pouroth woe In sobbing moans. 

Twilight’s mantle, slowly drooping, 

Wraps the world for tranquil sleep; 

Darkest gloom each heart encircles, 

We can only watch and weep; 

Weep and pray—for darling Effie 
Lieth hushed like one who dreams; 

Heeding not earth’s deep’ning shadows, 
Light from Heaven around her gleams; 

For the pearly gatos are opened, 

Angel forms are flitting through, 

Effie’s spirit, filled with rapture, 

Joys to catch the glorious view; 

Yet fond eyes are watching o’er her, 
Loving hands, with earnest clasp, 

Fain would win her back from Heaven, 
Clinging close with trembling grasp. 

Effie dearest, e’en the angels 
Woo thee not with love so deen! 

Effie purest—our Evangel— 

Leave us not alone to weep! 


Heeds she not our bitter wailing, 

Hears she not the anguished moans, 
For bright angels, hovering o’er her, 
Strike their glad harp's sweetest tones. 
Brow and cheek are paler growing, 
Faded is the red lip’s hue, 

Seems she like a stricken blossom 
As we gaze with tear-dimmed view; 
Yet a holy smile is gleaming. 

Heaven-lit, o’er her lovely free, 

Never more may earthly sorrow 
On her cast its woeful trace. 

Darling! tho’ all life seem dreary, 
Though with thee all joys depart, 

Yet no longer will we bind thee 
Weaving earth-cords round thy heart. 
Fore-thee-well, our own sweet Effie, 
Rose-buds white around thee lie, 
Crowned with lilies we will leave thee, 
Golden crown thou’lt wear on bight 
We will tread our lonely pathway, 
Lending oft a helping hand 
To the pilgrim bands that wander 
Onward to the Heavenly Land. 

Effie dear, the path is gleaming, 

Earthly shadows fade from view 
In the glorious light that’s beaming 
Through the gates now oped fbr you! 
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BT FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 

[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1868, by Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 

CO N T INUED 7R0M VOL. XXXm., PAOI 451. 

CHAPTER Y. £ white-washed, and a muslin curtain, carefully 

“Madam— Mrs. Lincoln!” ^ ^.patched and darned, but which had once been 

“Hush, Janet, not that name—not that!” $ finely wrought, as the half-worn embroidery 

“And why not, I should like to know—will > showed, was gathered over the window to shut 
they even try to take your own lawful name ^ out the view of the wretched street below. A 
away from you? Shame on them, for a set of $ chest of drawers stood in one comer of the room, 

mean, sneaking-” $ the top covered with a worn napkin, upon which 

“Don’t, Janet! Remember my husband is s were arranged the few treasures the poor woman 

dead, do not say anything that reflects upon $ possessed—few and humble enough they were, 
his memory.” j! but from the cracked china teapot and cups down 

“It wasn’t him—oh, no, I’ll never believe it! > to the little broken wooden doll, they were prized 
Girl and woman I lived a many years in Robert s by Janet Brown as the most costly articles of 
Lincoln’s house, and I know that the man who £ luxury never were by more wealthy possessors, 
was so good to my lone mother fresh from the \ An old rocking-chair was drawn up near the 
old country, couldn’t do a thing like that. He $ fire, and in it sat Mrs. Lincoln supported by pil- 
was set on, I tell you, mistress, worked up to it ^ lows, pale and exhausted, but with an eager ex- 
by somebody; there’s a plot somewhere, but if \ pression in her face, which betrayed the fever 
ever I find it out, as sure as my name is Janet > within that gave strength to her worn-out frame. 

Brown-” \ Her slender hands were clasped over her knee 

“He believed me innocent, they were the last $ in an attitude habitual with her, and which gave 
words he spoke!” \ a drooping, despondent air to her whole person, 

“Bless him for that! He had his faults, but $ more painful than any audible expression of suf- 
he was a good man, was Robert Lincoln, and I s fering. 

know he couldn’t long have had a doubt of you, $ “Mr. Morris does not come,” she said at 
bis pride and blessing.” \ length, “can he refuse me even that?” 

The lady lay back against the pillow of her S “Hark! there’s a loud knock at the door down 
chair, and a sudden movement of the head sent j stairs—I’ll run and look.” 
the long masses of pale brown hair, which took < She hurried out of the room, and Mrs. Lincoln 
a hue like threads of gold in the sunlight, over s staggered to her feet, and moved feebly toward 
her face, half concealing it from the sight of her $ the door. 

companion. The sickly pallor about the melan-} “He’s come, he’s come,” exclaimed Janet, 
choly mouth increased, and a shadow crept over J rushing back, “I heard them tell him I lived up 
the mournful eyes, which sank as if she would i stairs. Just go out into the other room and see 
have shut out life and consciousness forever. * him, I’ll slip down the back way so as not to dig¬ 
it was a low, scantily furnished bed room in \ turb you.” 
an upper story of the old house, to which the ^ Mrs. Lincoln gathered up her feeble strength, 
homeless wife had been driven upon the night $ and tottered into the outer chamber just as the 
succeeding her husband’s death. ij old man entered. She could not speak—could 

The appearance of the room betrayed the !j only stretch out her arms with an imploring gee- 
poverty of its owner, but everything was scrupu- £ ture, which Mr. Morris did not heed. He looked 
lously neat, and there was a painful attempt to § suspiciously around the room, glanced at her 
make the room look cheerful and bright. The$ dress, and unconsciously his heart hardened a 
floor had been scrubbed until it looked clean and ^ little. 

White, a narrow strip of rag carpet extended:* “You sent for me, madam,” he said. 

from the bed to the fire-place, where a small 5 “My child,” she gasped; “tell me where she 

fire burned cozily. The rafters overhead were > is?” 
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There was something so wild in her manner ^ “Alas, madam, we cannot tell! At all event* 
that it hardly looked like grief—it seemed rather ^ the will is made, and yon cannot alter it. Yonr 
as if she had determined to dare all sooner than * character has not been injured by any report of 
relinquish a single claim. £ the facts, and if you remain quiet no scandal will 

“Where is May?” she repeated, passionately. $ arise, but the instant you go into court to con- 
“ You have no right to keep her from me—you j; test that testament everything must be revealed.’* 
shall not do it! Give me back my sister.” j “But there is nothing—the charge was false, 
“Some explanation appears necessary upon* false!” 
this point,” returned Mr. Morris, unable to de- \ “But can you prove it? God grant that you 
termine what feelings actuated her, and in spite $ may be able!” 

of his justice, somewhat prejudiced by the accu- * “Prove it?” she repeated, in a bewildered 
sations which had been poured into his ear since * tone. “Did I not prove it to my husband on 
he last saw her. ^ his death bed—he believed me?” 

“What explanation? I want my child—my * “But have you nothing beyond this?” 

sister.” J “What could I have?” 

“You know that before your father’s death $ “Then you are indeed to be pitied!” 
the child was legally adopted by my nephew!” j “I do not understand you! But we are only 
“ Well ?” ^ wasting the time—take me to my sister at once— 

“No one else had any control over her-” ^ I tell you that there is no reason why she should 

“I had,” she interrupted, “she was mine!” * not be with me.” 

“At all events,” ho continued, hardened by l She rose again from her seat as if she would 
her passionate tone, “in your husband’s will she \ have hurried away in search of the lost darling. 


is taken from your care. 1 


Mr. Morris looked at her, perplexed and un- 


“Oh, no, no!” she shrieked, “not that, any- $ able to form any decision; he compassionated 
thing but that!” \ the expression of wearing anxiety in her face. 

There was an agony in her cry that made itself < but it was impossible for him to decide whether 
felt; Mr. Morris’ ^yes softened for an instant. {it was the anguish of a wronged and suffering 

“It is so written.” ^ woman, or the madness of remorse mingled with 

“But it cannot be—he believed me—he would * a hard determination to brave everything and 
have given me my child again! No one on earth { carry out the ends for which she had labored, 
had the right to keep her from me—where is ^ His nephew’s words came back to his mind—the 
she?—tell me, let me go to her!” ^ promise which he had made by the bedside of 

“This violence is out of place, madam, it $ that dying man to deal gently with her, to screen 
would only tell against you before the most un- J; her from all consequences of her fault if she 
prejudiced.” * were guilty, to protect and do her justice if she 

“Violence! Can I be calm when they are \ ever proved her innocence, 
tearing out my very heart-strings? You are a^ “You must listen to me, madam!” he said, 

good man, they say, an upright and a just man * “You cannot go to your sister, by your hus- 

—oh, do not torture me to this extent. Give $ band’s will you are forbidden ever to see her.” 

back the child.” $ She was looking at him now—her brain had 

“It is out of my power, madam; the will $ freed itself from the mist of agony and fear— 
strictly forbids it.” \ she listened and understood, making him a sign 

“Then I will contest that will!” she exclaimed; * to proceed when he paused, standing there white 
“it is an unjust, cruel will—my husband would \ and cold as if his words were slowly chilling her 
have revoked it if there had been time!” ^ to marble. 

“Oh, madam!” returned the old man, “re-* “But there is a clause by which you ore to 

spect at least that husband’s memory and your * have her again, if you ever prove those charges 
own reputation.” $ to be false.” 

“I will have my sister, there is no law strong ^ “And who is to decide?” Still in the same 
enough to keep her from me.” $ singular tone. 

“Listen to me, madam,” said Mr. Morris, mo- i “That decision rests with me, my nephew be- 
tioning her to a seat. “I have no harsh feelings * queathed it as a dying trust.” 
toward you, but I desire to do justice on every | “And you will not believe me—you are what 
side. Your husband made that will believing it l the world calls a good man—and you refuse to 
right to cast you off forever.” ^ do this?” 

“But he knew that he was deceived—before s “My own convictions can have no weight, 
he died he knew it.” > madam, the evidence must be clear and conclu- 
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■ive as if I were seated on any judge's bench in $ broke ovpr the pale face, “I am a woman and 
the oourt room. Bring this evidence—prove \ unable to defend myself, but at least respect the 
those letters to be fhlse—trace them to their ij dignity of your grey hairs.” 
author, and your rights will all be restored tot; “You have misunderstood me,” he said, moved 
you.” $ to admiration instead of anger, by the nobility 

Her head Bank, she pressed her hand over her j! of soul which spoke in her look; “I am a just 
eyes in a vain endeavor to think—to find some £ but not a cruel man. I shall now bid you fare- 
clue. i well—at any time, and in any place, you will 

“All is over,” she shuddered, “all is over!” < always find me ready to award you justice, if 
“The income which comes to you by right, as \ you can bring me proof that you have indeed 
the widow of my nephew, will be regularly paid,” s been wronged.” 

pursued Mr. Morris, hearing only an echo of re- 1 He moved toward the door—she stood for an 
morse in that moan, “it is sufficient to make you 

almost a rich woman-” 

“And you think I would take it?” she inter¬ 
rupted, with something of her olden pride. “Ah, 
you do indeed believe me degraded when you 
propose this! I will not accept it—I have a $ only once! I will bring no disgrace upon her— 
right to my husband’s entire fortune, or to no jj I will do nothing to cast a shadow upon her 
part of it.” ^ future—let me see her once more.” 

“It is settled upon his adopted daughter.” ^ “I have no power to grant your request; she 
“Then keep the whole for her—I ask no $ is not under my care, and the will so strictly 
money—what could the wealth of the Indies do £ forbids any intercourse between you, that those 
for me now?” i who have the control would not dare permit it.” 

“ But you must live, madam-” s She made no answer, did not seek to detain 

“Not on that pittance doled out to me in com- { him, or hear the few words of farewell he uttered 
miseration of my helplessness, sir—I would die $ as he left the chamber. The door closed, but 
ten thousand deaths first! Do not believe me s she did not move, standing there motionless, her 
so fallen as that—at the worst, I have a friend $ white face raised, and her eyes gazing at vacancy 
who will work for me, struggle for me, and at ^ with a fixed, blank stare. 

last die with me,” she continued, as Janet’s s The door of the inner room opened softly, and 
honest face and strong will came back to her $ Janet Brown crept into the chamber, trembling 
memory. \ with fear for the effects of that interview upon 

Mr. Morris turned away with a shudder of * her mistress. The lady did not stir or betray a 
disgust, which she did not heed. ^ oonsciousness of her approach. The faithfhl 

“Remember, madam, you are addressing the \ creature hurried toward her, terrified by the 
uncle of that dead man—do not insult him i> expression of those rigid features, 
through me!” \ “Mistress!” she whispered, “mistress!” 

“I tell you I will never touch a penny of that ^ Mrs. Linooln did not move—those strained 
money,” she returned, mistaking the tenor of $ eyes never wandered, and no shade of softness 
his words, “by the labor of my own hands will i; came over the blank countenance. 

I earn my existence rather than that.” $ “Mistress,” she repeated aloud, in a fright- 

Mr. Morris rose to go with sterner feelings $ ened voice. “Speak to me, my own darling— 
toward the woman than he had ever before felt. (tell me what it is!” 

“The first instalment of your income will be jj Still there was no answer, and the woman 
duly paid by the administrators of the estate,” ^ caught her arm in terrible fear, 
he said. “For your own sake I advise you to \ “Do speak to me—it’s Janet, your Janet, who 
remain perfectly quiet; any scandal which may \ loves you like her own child! Don’t look so— 
arise only ruins you, and more than that, blights $ don’t try to bear it—only cry, do cry! I love 
the existence of that child whom you profess to $ you—you are not all alone—I love you.” 
love so fondly.” > “You love me, you love me!” she shrieked, 

“The child,” she muttered, “the child!” < and the frightful tension of her nerves so near 

“I say this in all kindness, and it is this feel- $ to madness gave way. She fell into the arms of 
ing which prompted me to offer you immediate $ her attendant with a burst of hysterical grief, 

assistance-” $ the first time she had wept during all those fear- 

“Do not insult my helplessness,” she inter- s ful days. Janet Brown drew her close, and laid 

rupted, while the inherent pride of her nature ' the weary head against her own true heart, 


5 instant paralysed by the thought that all was 
5 over, no hope, nothing left but the reality of hfer 
| despair. His hand was on the lock before she 
\ could utter a sound, then her white lips parted. 
I “One word more I Let me see the child once— 
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fobbing aloud also in mingled sorrow a?d thank- > “ Don’t, dear, it will only make all worse—*wait 

fulness. I a little.” 

“Don’t try to stop—it’ll go in your tears, you s “No, no, I must find her at once! I will not 
will oome to yourself—ory, do cry!” > speak to her—they shall never know that I have 

Before that passionate outburst was quieted, l seen her, but I must look at her face onoe 
Janet had led her into the bed room and laid her s more.” 
softly on the bed, bringing every remedy that l “But where can I go?” 

suggested itself to her quick thoughts. The \ “Oh, I don’t know, I don’t know! Nobody 
wretched woman could speak at last, but the \ will help me—-nobody!” 

words came in broken sobs which seem to rend ^ “8top,” said Janet, “there’s James that lived 

her very heart. i with Mr. Lincoln.” 

“She is gone—Janet, she is gone—I can never \ “Yes, he spoke kindly to me that day—I re- 
see her again—never! They have taken her— ^ member him.” 

everything—name—child—oh, Janet, Janet!” $ “I’ll go to his wife and find where he is.” 
“Only wait, only be patient!” pleaded Janet. \ “I will go too, Janet, let us start.” 

“Patient, patient! I have nothing left—^ “I had best go alone, I won’t be long.” 
nothing to look forward to—why should I be $ “ I must go with you! Call a carriage, 

patient?” 5 Janet!” 

There was a fever beating in ber pulses which £ She rose, and tried to walk, bnt her limbs sank 
Janet could not quiet; but she knew that illness, \ under her, and she would have fallen to the floor 
perhaps death would ensue, if she did not obtain $ if Janot had not caught her in her arms, 
some rest, for the poor lady had passed whole ^ “You see, mistress! Now Just drink this 
days and nights without repose. Janet found $ coffee, and lie still, I’ll be back in no time.” 
some laudanum among ber little stores, and gave $ There was nothing else to be done, and Mrs. 
her a few drops to swallow, she darkened the \ Lincoln obeyed passively. Janet was ready in a 
room and sat down by the bedside, till the vio- $ few moments to depart, promising good tidings 
lence of the paroxysm should be past. At length !j on her return. 

Mrs. Lincoln grew more calm, her broken mur- 5; “Only lie quiet, that’s my good bairn,” die 
murings ceased, and she sank into a deep slum- \ said, and with a murmured prayer hurried away 
ber, which was almost like death. !; in search of something which might bring com- 

All that evening the faithful creature watched fort to her loved mistress, 
beside her suffering mistress, weeping Boftly % Mrs. Lincoln lay there during her absence, 
sometimes as she regarded the pale face and $ taking no notice of the flight of time—only wait- 
thought of all the Buffering in store. Late inking, waiting—yet conscious that there was no 
the night, Mrs. Lincoln woke parched with thirst, $ hope. 

but after drinking the cooling draught which $ Janet returned at last—she heard her step 
Janet presented, sank again to sleep. j without, and rose up in bed as she entered, look- 

It was late in the morning before she agaid $ ing the question she had no power to speak, 
opened her eyes, very weak, but with the fever $ “I found James himself, mistress, he’s here.” 

which had consumed her for days entirely gone. ^ “Here! Let me see him. Have you learned 

“You are better,” Janet said, bending over \ anything?” 
her, “you are better, thank God!” j “Nothing that is like a hope,” sighed Janet. 

“Have I slept so long—is it afternoon, or is ^ “I must see the man; help me up.” 

the night over ?” ^ The woman assisted her to rise, and led her 

“You have slept it through, and when you l out into the chamber where the man was waiting, 

get dressed and have a cup of coffee you will be * He started at the sight of her changed face— 
•quite yourself again.” $ that face he had seen melancholy and proud, but 

“My head feels so confused, Janet! Wasn’t $ never with a pallor of anguish like that. 

•ome one here ?—did I not have news?” s “What can you tell me?” she exclaimed. 

“Yes, dear, Mr. Morris-” v “Do you know where my sister is?” 

“Oh, I remember now! I hoped it were all a { The man hesitated to speak, awed and moved 
dream.” $ by that voice. 

“Don’t think about it just yet, mistress, you $ “Tell me the worst—I can bear it. Who haa 
will be stronger by and by.” $ taken her?” 

“I must think—what I have to do must be l “I don’t know, ma’am, I couldn’t hear.” 
done at once! Janet, I must know where my \ “But where has she gone?” 

Mater is—you must find her out.” $ “To Europe,” returned the man, slowly, for 
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the separatiett «eemed to him almost like that of 
eternity. 

“Europe!” she exclaimed, with renewed en¬ 
ergy; “Europe! But with whom—can’t you 
tell?” 

“Not at all, only know the housekeeper said 
she was going immediately.” 

“And that is all you know? I thank you, 
James—you are a good man! Leave me! You 
hare given me some hope—I can bear it now.” 

The man went wonderingly away, and when 
he had left the room Mrs. Lincoln sat for a mo¬ 
ment in silent thought. Suddenly she turned 
toward Janet— 

“Will you go with me to Europe?” she asked. 

“To Europe, mistress!” 

“Yes, if she is gone there I will hare nothing 
to keep me here, at least I may find her and be 
near her.” 

“Bat it isn’t certain-” 

“Yes, she has gone, I am sure of it! I must 
follow, Janet, I Should go mad to think the ocean 
was between us.” j 

“But it costs a deal, mistress, and you are j 
gentle bred!” j 

“Oh, I hare money, Janet! not the dower—I 
could never touch that—but money which be¬ 
longs to me, which did not come from him.” 

That little treasure—it seemed so small once. 
She had reserved it for the child, with the 
thought that something might one day occur 
which would render it useful—how she thanked 
Heaven for the impulse which had caused her to 
do it! 

“Will you go to Europe with me, Janet?” 

“ Fll go to the world’s end—I’ve no cause to 
stay here—I’ve nothing left—nothing but you— 
yes, I’ll go, mistress. I’ll go!” 

* ‘Yes, we will go and search together for the 
lost one. Let us start at once, Janet.” 

“But the things—the preparations?” 

“Never mind—get me a newspaper, some¬ 
where.” 

Janet went down stairs to borrow one of the 
man, and Mrs. Lincoln began pacing the room, 
forgetful of her weakness, in the tenacity with 
which she clung to that new found hope. She 
caught the paper eagerly from Janet’s hand 
when she entered, and turned to the column of 5 
advertisements. \ 

“It sails in two days—the packet—we will go j 
then, Janet!” j 

The woman did notr offer any opposition, but j 
listened to the details which Mrs. Lincoln hur- j 

riedly gave. * 

“We must hasten, Janet, there is no time to j 

lose! I can go out now, I am strong. The ’ 


money—the passage—everything must be made 
ready.” 

“If you’ve a hope now, mistress, you'll not 
despair again! Cling to the bright thought— 
don’t give way, it’ll give you strength to bear up 
any way.” 

“Hope! what have I to do with hope—name¬ 
less—forsaken? At least I shall be near the 
child—oh, they cannot prevent that! Hasten, 
Janet, hasten—we are going to Europe!” 

She had at least found an aim, and to a nature 
like that woman’s, it is only its lack which can 
produce utter prostration of the mind. She put 
off her despair—she flung back the crushing 
memories of the past days—she dwelt only on 
that vague idea—at least she should be near the 
beloved one—they oould not deprive her of that 


Walter Seaford stood on the wharf, near the 
departing steamer. A carriage stopped and a 
lady descended, followed by an attendant —it 
was the face which had haunted him for days. 

He stood immovable—saw her ascend the side 
of the vessel—stood there while the bells rung 
and the confusion of parting increased. 

All was ready—the wheels began to move, 
and the steamer rounded out into the stream. 

Seaford was watching always that form stand¬ 
ing on deck, not looking back on the land she 
was leaving, but afar over the waves, as if some 
great desire lay beyond and she were going for¬ 
ward to meet it. 

For the moment, he would have given half his 
life had she but once glanced toward him—given 
him a sign of recognition. None came, the ves¬ 
sel bore her swiftly away, and was soon only a 
speck in the distance. 

“Europe!” he exclaimed, rousing himself from 
his trance, “she has gone to Europe! Forme 
this same weary life—will there never come a 
change—never ? She did not see me—would not 
know me!” 

He broke off abruptly, and walked slowly 
back through the crowded streets to the solitude 
of his chamber. Never in his life had he felt so 
restless—so utterly alone; yet unable even to 
himself to render account of the emotions which 
agitated him. A wild craving for change arose 
in his heart, but a long probation lay between 
him and the excitement of the wider existence 
for which he so pined. 

But amid all his painful reflections, his anxious 
aspirations for the unknown which lay beyond, 
that face rose before his sight, and he could not 
realise that they had met and parted so hastily. 

“ It’s almost out of sight, mistress,” said Janet 
Brown, looking back to the receding shore, “the 
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city looks no bigger than a cluster of birds’ 
nests.” 

“I hope so—oh, I hope so, Janet! Tell me 
when the last glimpse has disappeared—I will 
not look back, no bad omen shall follow me to 
the unknown land I am seeking—but tell me 
when it is gone, I shall breathe easier then.” 

There was silence again for a time, Janet was 
looking back upon the dimly perceptible streak 
in the distance, but Mrs. Lincoln gazed still over 
the broad ocean into'which they had swept. 

“It’s gone, mistress, quite gone!” 

“We are safe, then. Hark, the wind is begin¬ 
ning to blow—we shall have a storm—oh, Janet, 
does my very presence bring evil to all who ap¬ 
proach me?” 

“It’ll not be a storm, see how bright the sun 
shines.” 

Mrs. Lincoln made no answer, leaning forward 
upon the railing of the vessel and looking over 
the blue waves. So she drifted out into that 
broad ocean as she had drifted forth upon the 
sea of life, and in all the wide world, as on that 
narrow ship, there was none to watch or care for 
her save that faithful attendant by her side. 


.CHAPTER VI. 

The golden glory of a spring sunset brightened 
over the old house where this story opened. Six 
years had passed, leaving no trace of all that 
had been in those great halls, no shadow from 
grief or death to cast a gloom around. 

Upon the vine-shadowed colonnade in front of 
the dwelling stood the youthful heiress of that 
vast estate. Six years had borne May on toward 
girlhood, but her face still retained the spiritual 
beauty for which she had been so remarkable in 
her childish years. Her hair fell over her shoul¬ 
ders in a shower of bright ringlets, where the 
glory of the sunlight seemed reflected, and her 
deep violet eyes had a shy, innocent look, like 
those of a young fawn just startled from its 
covert. She was leaning over the railing, one 
hand clinging to one of the marble pillars which 
supported the verandah, the other reaching down 
to pluck some of the early summer roses that 
clambered in wild profusion to the very roof. 
There was something so unstudied and natural 
in her position, every movement was so full of 
grace, that the most indifferent eye could but 
have remarked and been charmed by it. 

“Did you ever see such beautiful roses?” she 
said, turning toward a lady who stood regarding 
her a little way off, “look, Mrs. Davenant—such 
a lovely color.” 

“They are earlier than they were last year. 


s are they not?” said Mrs. Davenant, taking the 
$ flowers which she offered. 

$ “Oh, this is such a nice spring, everything is 
$ growing so fast—who knows,” she added, laugh* 
sing in her pretty, quiet way, “but I may be 

> coAxed into growing myself.” 

> She was such a little fairy of a thing, and had 
J such a charming, womanly way with it all, that 
£ it lent an indescribable charm to every look and 
^ word. May had been unlike most children all 
s her life. Some vague remembrance of early sor- 
j row lay like a shadow about her, and the soli- 
J tude in which the latter years of her childhood 
£ had been spent, without playmates of her own 

> age to teach her the unrestrained gayety which 
} is one of the usual characteristics of that season 
l of life, had naturally given her a quaint, sedate 
£ manner, which at times lightened into bursts of 
s glee and merriment, that made the old bouse 
ij ring as if a whole nest of summer birds had flown 

through it. 

v After the death of her adopted father, and the 
$ days of excitement and grief which succeeded, 
^ May had been very ill; for weeks and weeks they 
$ watched over the couch where she lay consumed 
i; by fever, neither recognizing or addressing any 
\ one about her, but with an incoherent cry upon 
i her lips for the sister, from whom she had been 
$ so mysteriously separated, and the kind parent 
s who had loved her with an entire fondness seL 
s dom bestowed by a real father upon his child. 

< When life and consciousness came back, and 
\ she began slowly to recover from that terrible 
$ fever-dream and after oblivion, the events which 
$ had previously transpired seemed only like a 
i strange vision. She comprehended that Mr. Lin- 
$ coin was dead, and when she again asked for her 
J sister, they told her that she was not cold and 
s buried like her dear father, but as much lost to 
s her ns if the grave indeed separated them. With 
$ the singular instinct which children possess, she 
$ questioned no more, unable to understand what 
5 those mysterious words might be intended to 
s convey, but confident that she only brought pain 
s to those around her by the mention of her sister's 
J name, and therefore forbearing to allude to it. 

< Mr. Jeffrys had brought her back to that old 
s' house where her early years had been Bpent, and 
S there she dwelt in its beautiful seclusion, ten- 
^ derly guarded, and fondly loved by those in 
J whose care she had been placed. She had a 
? warm, affectionate heart, which clung to all who 
s evinced any signs of attachment for her, and so 
^ she glided on through her childhood shielded 
i from care or pain, every wish gratified, and 
£ every desire granted, till her life seemed bright 
' and joyous as that of some beautiful princess 
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in the fWry tales which were her chief delight j with her hand, and looking down the avenne. 
during those years. $ “Why, it’s Robert Morris, I do believe,” she 

Mr. Jeffrys came at regular intervals to visit $ continued, as the rider appeared through the 
her, often during the summer season making his j trees. “Yes, it is, Mrs. Davenant, it is Robert 
residence there for whole weeks- together, and $ Morris!” 

May perhaps loved him more unrestrainedly than s The boy caught sight of her eager face and 
any living oreature had done for years. The $ waved his cap in a gay salute. May drew back 
winning manner which he could assume at will, J a little ashamed of her own eagerness, but there 
was always exhibited to the little girl, and from J was a glow of girlish happiness in her cheeks 
the first his influence over her was unbounded. $ and eyes which would not be restrained. 

Taught by her governess to revere and esteem ^ “You see I am come,” exclaimed the boy, 
him beyond any other human being, he had been $ riding up to the steps, and springing off his 
elevated in her mind to a position from which it $ horse. “Take care of him, James,” he said to 
would have been difficult to displace his image. $ the servant who approached, “I rode very fast.” 
If less childish now, May was not less constant $ He hurried up the steps and grasped May’s 
in her attachment for Mr. Jeffrys. The days $ hands, and gave Mrs. Davenant a respectful 
upon which he was to visit the house were fes- s greeting. 

tival days to May, in comparison with which all j “Are you glad to see me, May?” he asked, 
others sank into insignifianoe; days on which she i “Very glad, Robert, I am always glad,” she 
brought out her fairy beauty and her brightest s replied, with her truthful simplicity. “I did 
flowers in their most exuberant bloom. His room $ not expect you, though.” 
could be arranged by no other hands than her $ “Of course you didn’t, I always come when I 
own, decorated and filled with blossoms until it | am not expected—I do everything in that way— 
looked like some Catholic shrine which blind de- \ I like surprises.” 

Yotees had adorned in honor of the saint within, ^ “And you are very certain of giving us a 
and whose marble image was not much oolder or $ pleasant one when you come, Robert,” Mrs. 
nacre impassive than the worldly guardian. But | Davenant said. 

to May he changed in his whole manner—$ “Thank you, ma’am, I am glad you like me 
whether even the ice about his heart thawed j to come, for I am never quite happy anywhere 
beneath her smile, or because he desired to \ else.” 

strengthen by every possible means his influence \ “Did you see my guardian?” May asked, 
over her, it would have been impossible to tell, \ “No, I called at his house, but he was not in. 
but certainly in her presence he evinced more j1 have only been home a few days.” 
softness and sympathizing kindness than one $ “We thought you were still South,” said Mrs. 
would have believed to belong to his nature. \ Davenant; “we had not heard from you.” 

“These red roses,” May was saying to hers “Oh, I wanted to astonish you! Why, May, 
governess, “are the flowers that my guardian \ you are growing tall, I do declare, and your hair 
likes best”—-she always pronounced the words s Is longer than ever.” 

“my guardian” with a sort of emphatic, abso- jj “You have grown black,” she said, laughing, 
lute sense of her own right to claim him entirely. “I should think you hod been in Guinea instead 
44 Perhaps he will come in a day or two to see s of South Carolina.” 

me *” s “Who wants to look like a girl? I’m sure I 

“If not, you can easily send the roses to him, $ don’t—I like to be dark, it looks healthy.” 

May,” replied Mrs. Davenant, “he will be pleased S “Oh, you like to look like a man—I know 
with that.” i your failings, Robert.” 

“Yes, he likes me to remember him, he says $ “Do you? See, Mrs. Davenant, she is begin- 
80 —dear guardian, as if I ever forgot him for a $ ning to persecute me already—how dreadfully 
moment! Do you think he will be here soon, s ungrateful you are, May!” 

Mrs. Davenant?” $ “Don’t be angry this time and you shall have 

“This week, probably, you may hear from him $ some tea—are you hungry, Robert?” 
to-morrow.” J “I am so glad to see you that I don’t know, 

“Hark! I hear horses—can that be Mr. Jef- $ but perhaps I am a little.” 
fry®*” $ “We’ll have it out in the arbor—mayn't we, 

“I don’t hear carriage wheels,” Mrs. Davenant ! Mrs. Davenant—it’s so nice and quiet?” 
said, listening an instant, “and he never comes J “Just as we used to do when we were chil- 
on horseback.” j dren,” said Robert; “don’t you remember?” 

“Who can it be?” said May, shading her eyes v May laughed and went into the house. Robert 
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seated himself by Mrs. Davenant’s side, "who < and fettered by bonds which many never feel, 
smiled kindly down at him, for he, in spite of £ than the delicate organization of Walter 8*ft- 
his boyish spirits, was a great favorite with the j ford. 

qniet, placid lady. $ “Tea is ready,” said May, returning to th* 

“Did you enjoy your journey, Robert?” she $ verandah; “oome out into the arbor-*—you shall 
asked. s both be my guests! Here is your shawl, Mrs. 

“Oh, immensely, ma’am, but the coming back s Davenant, I thought you might need it.” 
is the best part of it. May looks more like a \ “You are always thoughtful,” said Mrs. Dave* 
fairy than fever, don’t she?” \ nant, smoothing down her fair ringlets; “yea 

“I never saw a fairy, Robert, so I can’t say— $ may mot be a fairy, but you are a dear, good 
she is so good that she always seems lovely to \ girl, and that’s a better thing!” 
me.” \ “Who said I was a fairy?” she asked. 

“And to everybody—May is too good—that) “That romantio young gentleman yonder.” 

is her Only fault.” \ “Oh, Robert, you might as well have called 

“Hardly that; even May is not quite perfec- \ mo a dwarf!” 
tion.” > “I romantic!” exclaimed Robert, too indig- 

“Then nobody is,” returned he, warmly; \ nant at the charge brought against him to heed 
“that’s all 1 know.” \ her remark. “ Why, Mrs. Davenant, there is no 

He had such a frank, generous face, and it S more romance in me than in a stone—is there, 
lighted up so pleasantly when he spoke, that \ May ?” 

Mrs. Davenant felt her heart yearn toward him— jj “I shall not defend yon, be certain of that— 
poor, motherless youth, bo very boyish, although i you called me a dwarf!” 

he was fast growing into a young man. But he \ “What a horrible no such a thing! Did you 
had one of those fortunate natures which are I do that too, Mrs. Davenant?” 
really fitted for this hard world—good, sterling | “Miss May’s brilliant imagination originated 
sense—shrewd, clever talent, which would make £ the idea,” replied Mrs. Davenant, laughing mors 
him a prominent man—not a particle of genius, J gayly than she often did—those two bright young 
and none of the over sensitiveness which goes $ creatures were so blithe and happy, that the sight 
with it—but a kind heart overflowing with gener- j of their buoyancy would have reflected a gleam 
ous impulses, which was better than all. Full \ of sunlight upon the most oare-bnrthened heart, 
of faults, but of a kind which only endeared him $ “Come down to the arbor,” said May, “or 
to those around, and with an energy and force $ you will have oold tea—the dwarf forgives you, 
of character which would in good time develope s Robert.” 

his faculties into strong and healthful vigor. £ “Oh, May, I said you were a fairy.” 

There was nothing unnatural or precocious about $ “You might as well have said I was a witch 
him—a good student, but liking frolic better than s at once—you shan’t have but one lump of sugar 
his books. There was only one feeling which had ^ in your tea, Mr. Morris, by way of punishment, 
gone beyond his years—that was his love for * and you couldn’t have a worse, I know—I haven’t 
May—and he did love her without even acknow- $ forgotten how yon always used to put your fin- 
ledging it to himself—it seemed so natural that gers in the bowl and steal second lnmps of sugar, 
he hardly thought about it—only knowing that $ sir.” 

he was never quite content except in her com* ^ So merrily laughing, they went down the 
pany and when listening to her voice. ) winding paths of the garden toward the sum- 

He was a singular contrast to the youth de- $ mer-house, while Mrs. Davenant lingered a little 
soribed in an earlier portion of these pages— ^ behind, serenely smiling in the sunshine of their 
night and morning could not have been more £ unclouded happiness. 

unlike. The one was a boy, finding his happi* ^ “Now, Robert, you shall sit by me on the 
ness in the pursuits and pleasures of his age— $ green root sofa, Mrs. Davenant shall have the 
the other had no childhood, and no spring of $ rustic chair, and we will be so very comfortable 

life—tortured by wild dreams and mad hopes, < —if my guardian were here-” 

of whose brightness his poetio intuition taught s “Now, that’s not polite,” broke in Robert, 
him the falsity. Oh, they were a contrast, but | “do for once be content with seeing me.” 

Robert Morris, though not a genius, would make \ “Well, so I am; there—take your tea, I have 
by no means an ordinary or a common-place | put in the extra lump of sugar to show that we 
man, and the coarser mould in which his nature i are reconciled.” 

had been cast, was much better adapted to this \ They jested and made merry as the happy of 
earthly sphere in which we dwell, hemmed in > their age should do, and Mrs. Davenant looked 
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on with smiling satisfaction, no restraint to their 
mirth or enjoyment. 

44 Oh, I had quite forgotten V r exclaimed Robert, 
suddenly. 44 Wait a moment, May I” 

He drew out of his loose sack a small package, 
and untying it held up a couple of neatly bound 
volumes. 

“New books!” said May; 44 1 wanted something 
to read.” 

“Yes, but listen— 4 Poems, by Walter Sea- 
ford!’” 

“Give me the book—do! Another volume of 
poems! isn’t it astonishing, Mrs. Davenant?” 

44 They were published in England,” said 
Robert, “ but a friend sent me an early copy. 
They beat his other books all hollow—oh, he’s 
very famous now—he’s written a play that had 
great success—only fancy it.” 

“ Just to think 1 never saw him, and he so in* 
tiuiate with my guardian,” said May; 44 but he 
Lurried off to Europe while I was away.” 

“Well, we’ve got his poetry at all events,” re¬ 
turned Robert, “ it’s better than he—such an 
odd fellow as he was.” 

Then they opened the book and began to read. 
May’s oheek glowing with enthusiasm, and Robert 
himself looking excited and moved. 

44 But it is so sad,” May said, almost below her 
breath; 44 oh! how unhappy he must be.” 

4 4 But a despondent, reckless misery unworthy 
of a man,” said Mrs. Davenant; 44 he most have 
suffered though, poor fellow.” 

“If you want gloom, hear this,” said Robert. 

“Have I no place In life? Oh, God of light, 

I struggle on this dim, chaotic shore— 

Send down one gleam amid this fearful night, 

And giro a trust in man or Heaven once more. 

Repel this fatal gloom where madness lies, 

And leaves me shrinking ’neath its fevered breath I 
Is there no spell in watching angels’ eyes 
To still the horror of this living death? 

In vain! No hope amid this earthly tomb— 

No answer to the anguish of onr prayers— 

No power to pierce tho Future’s hidden gloom, 

And know if chaos dwell beyond the stars I 

Peace, troubled soul—oh 1 suffer and be still— 

Mark in the ffcding form how fast youth flees!— 

Look on that nearing grave so lone and chill— 

The woe is past—thou dost but drain its lees!" 

44 Oh! don’t read any more,” exclaimed May. 
“I can’t bear it, it’s so sad! I must ask my 
guardian what troubles him—I did onfce, and he 
8 &id his digestion was bad, that he would eat all 
sorts of trash, and out of that came the poetry— 
fancy what a speech!” 

“There may be more truth in it than you 
imagine,” returned Robert, while he and Mrs. 
Davenant laughed heartily at her look of pro¬ 
found horror. 44 Don’t you think poets have to 
eat?” 


44 Oh, I don’t know! but I am very sure Mr. 
Seaford is unhappy.” 

44 Mr. Jeffrys says a bilious man always is,” 
said Mrs. Davenant; and then the two children 
—for they were • little else—laughed again—not 
that they were unsympathising or slow to feel- 
bat from very light-heartedness. 

They read on again till May was weeping from 
a vague sadness, and Robert closed the book in¬ 
dignant with any man who could bring tears into 
her eyes, even by his poetry. 

4 4 Here is another book, May—a novel, that is 
dividing popular favor in England with Seaford’s 
poems. 4 Resignation,’ by Catharine Graham.” 

44 What a singular name!—but as sad as pos¬ 
sible.” 

He opened the book and read on until the 
gathering twilight rendered it impossible to dis¬ 
tinguish the words. Then they entered the 
house, and continued the perusal of that book, 
which filled May’s whole soul with the interest 
fiction possesses for the young. They read aloud 
by turns, and Mrs. Davenant sat listening— so 
the evening swept on into night, and the full 
moon glided slowly up into the heavens, as their 
young hearts were gliding toward the zenith of 
the invisible life to come. « 


CHAPTER VII. 

Paging up and down bis solitary room, rest¬ 
less and impatient—the old fever horning in his 
eyes and lighting up the weary face, was Walter 
Seaford! 

Three years before, he had left America, had 
wandered far, won fame and distinction, but the 
nameless desire which desolated his boyhood 
was still unquieted. The dreams of the past 
had given place to the reality of life, but he 
found nothing new, nothing which he had not 
before understood by those mysterious intuitions 
which are the blessing or the curse of natures 
like his. The fresh laurels with which they 
orowned his brow only cast another shadow over 
his heart. Praise never once dazzled him into 
forgetfulness of the wearing pain within—and 
Walter Seaford, famous and the idol of the day, 
was as utterly alone as the dreaming boy of six 
years before. 

Of all these things was he meditating as he 
paced his lonely chamber. The moonlight lay 
without hazy and beautiful, the soft spring wind 
blew in at the casement, and the hum of a great 
city was borne faintly up with a musical mur¬ 
mur like the flow of far off waters. The solitude 
at last became intolerable—he wanted to hoar 
voices—gay music—and hastily changing hi* 
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dress, he went out into the thronged streets of * “Let me present you, I know her Tory well— 
that brilliant Parisian world. n now, that’s a lie, for she is ice to everybody! At 

“Seaford, is it possible? Why, my dear boy, $ all events we exchange bows and polite, frosen 
I thought you had become a regular case of ^ speeches—I want you to know her.” 
mysterious disappearance—I have looked for $ “Another time,” said Seaford, hastily; “not 
you everywhere except in the newspapers and $ now.” 

la morgue —those I intended to search in the * “ But she so seldom goes out, you may not 

morning! Delighted to find you alive, gloomy- | have another opportunity for weeks. I wonder 
browed as ever, and entranced by this everlast- j I never mentioned her to you, I knew there was 
ing F&vorita.” * some one with whom you ought to be acquainted 

Walter was standing in one of the stalls of the | —it was that woman—come.” 

Italian Opera, where he had strayod for want of ^ “Let me alone, dol” exclaimed Walter. “Go 
amusement, and turned with quick gayety to \ away, Duval, or we shall quarrel.” 
answer his friend. In a moment his thoughts \ Duval looked at him—he understood Seaford’s 
had fled—the prima donna burst into a flood of * nature better than any other human being had 
song, giving him an excuse for silence, but the \ ever done, and the strange far-sightedness of 
melody was equally unheeded. A thrill passed { his magnetio powers gave him the ability to 
like a magnetio shock through his frame, and by ^ sympathize with and forgive that impetuous 
its revelation he knew that some event of im- $ manner. He turned away in silence, perplexed, 
portance was at hand; for foolish as it may ^ yet certain that some revolution was going on 
sound, there are natures so susceptible to those < within the breast of his companion, and pre- 
mysterious influences which find a source in $ pared to wait until the first violence of the shock 
some unknown law of our being, that they are ^ should have passed, before he renewed his study 
thus affected by the approach of those who are J of that peculiar character, which had for a long 
to exercise a control over their destiny, whether jj time so deeply interested him. 
for good or ill. j: Seaford turned again toward the box where 

Seaford glanced across the house—his eyes \ he had been gazing. There it was still, that 
rested upon a box nearly opposite—he beheld $ face, in its spiritual quiet, beyond any mere 
the face which he had twice seen, years before, ^ beauty that he had ever beheld. Her eyes were 
but which had haunted him like a prophetic s fixed upon the stage, but Seaford remarked the 
vision. Often had it risen in fancy before him, $ expression of which Duval had spoken. She 
sometimes as palpable as now, and for an in- $ did look like one who had awaited for years the 
stant he could have believed that it was only the < coming of footsteps and the sound of a voice- 
work of his excited imagination. $ awaited them in passive wretchedness, with no 

“Do you see that woman in white yonder?” $ power to arouse herself from the engrossing de- 
whispered his friend. s gire. 

Seaford was breathless beneath the startled ^ How Seaford’s heart went back to that lonely 
bound which his heart gave. “There, in that $ evening ride of the long ago, when the sight of 
box—you must know her—you remember my \ that face first sent a glow to his heart like the 
powers of magnetism—I tell you that she is akin $ transitory breaking of sunlight over dark waters, 
to you! One of your countrywomenJ-you have \ Every painful memory of his past life welled up 
read her books—the first was published anony- J on the troubled tide—every unquiet aspiration, 
mously—Ingola.” $ every restless dream—then he looked again upon 

It was the romance Walter had so loved, with \ that broad forehead, where the bands of hair lay 
which he had always connected that woman’s ^ like waving light, and the tumult in his breast 
memory! ^ was stilled as if by magic power. 

“Who is she?” he asked, in a tone which | Duval turned toward him at the conclusion 
sounded indifferent and cold. \ of the aria, and wondered at the change in his 

“Mrs. Graham—Catharine too—isn’t she like \ face. 

one of Shakspeare’s heroines stepped into the $ “What lias come over you?—you look-” 

real world? She interests me strangely, as she > “How do I look?” 

does every one who comes near her. Such eyes! > “I can’t describe—I am no poet, only a pain- 
one might think she were constantly awaiting ^ ter! You look as if you had found anew hope.” 
some one who never came, the sound of a voice J “Ay, a new hope,” murmured Walter, and tho 
which would never reach her ear.” S whisper thrilled like music across his heart, “a 

“True, true, for it never comes,” muttered $ new hope.” 

Walter, “never!” ' “I say, Walter, what has happened?—tell me, 
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■what is it? Are you only dreaming?—a poetic \ 
fancy perhaps.” 

“Perhaps,” faltered Walter, and the light 
faded from his eyes, the gtow from his cheek— 
there had come the thought—if it should prove 
only a dream, a delusion like the rest. ( 

“There, it is gone now!” exclaimed Duval. 

“Gone, gone!” repeated Seaford, turning his 
gaze upon the silent occupant of the opposite box. 

“You must be mad,” said Duval; “do sit still, 
anybody would think I was speaking of some 
person in the house.” 

“You did say gone—gone!” 

“Of course I did. I mean your face—the 
bright happiness—the new found hope.” 

“ Is it gone, Duval ?” 

“Quite gone—call it back again. Ah, now I 
see it--where are you looking, Walter, what is 
it?—whom have you seen?” 

“Nothing—no one! My face isn’t a book 
open for every one to read who chooses. Mind 
your manners.” 

“I shan’t—I choose to look! Open to read— 

I should say not! Egyptian hieroglyphics would 
be plain print in comparison with the mysterious 
revelations in your face. You trust bo one—you 
suffer and witl not speak—even to me, and yet I 
think you like me better than any one else.” 

“You are a good fellow, Duval—I do like you, 
but we won’t be sentimental here, if you please 
—I hate scenes.” 

“Ah, now I know you like me, because you 
eay tu instead of that cold rows — English freezes 
me—one must talk to all alike in your language.” 

He looked again toward the box upon which 
Walter’s gaze had been riveted. 

“See, see,” ho said, “there she is still! You 
must know that woman, she is like you, she 
might be your sister, the same inexplicable ex¬ 
pression and manner!” 

“Hold your tongue, Duval!” 

“Come with me, I am determined to present 
you, and having made up my mind will take no re¬ 
fusal. See, she is looking this way—she raises 
her glass—one would think she recognized you.” 

“More likely she recognizes you; didn’t you 
say you were acquainted with her?” 

“No, no, it was you she looked at—I know it 
was you.” 

Strange, hut even in that moment Seaford 
hesitated! The interview of which he had so 
long dreamed was at hand, yet he trembled— 
some premonition from the future seemed to 
moan in his ear. He felt that the whole course 
of his life was to know a change—that all com¬ 
ing time would be colored by the events which 
should grow out of that meeting. 

Vol. XXXIV.—3 


He stood irresolute upon the threshold of that 
new existence, which spread away into the very 
depths of his life—trembling, but not so much 
for himself as her—he feared that his own way¬ 
ward destiny might cast its shadows upon all 
whom he approached, and to have brought hap¬ 
piness to that woman he would have turned aside 
from her path forever, even though he trampled 
his own heart down in the struggle. 

“Come,” said Duval. 

The voice of his friend, sounding low and in¬ 
distinct upon his troubled sense, like tone9 heard 
from afar; “The curtain will rise soon, and then 
it will be too late— allons , mon amt, Je vois une 
lumicre de ton amt dans scs yeux , allons .” 

“Allans!” he repeated, with reckless passion. 
“When I die, Duval, write my epitaph—not un¬ 
worthy, but mad.” 

The warning was gone—the chill at his heart 
lost in the new glow of happiness which per¬ 
vaded his whole being with its glad excess. 

CHATTER VIII. 

“Don’t touch that everlasting pen to-day, 
mistress, I am sick of the sight of it.” 

“You ought not to abuse it, Janet, we are 
growing quite rich through its assistance ” 

“And you are wearing yourself out, mistress; 
surely we’ve got money enough now to live here 
quiet and nice, since you’ve given over flitting 
about.” 

“Ah, Janet, I have nothing now to induce me 
to wander farther—you know well, that never in 
this world shall I find that which I sought so 
long.” 

“I didn’t mean to make you think of that, 
mistress—don’t get sad, oh, don’t!” 

“Do not fear, Janet, the thought that my 
sister is dead brings me no pain; it was only the 
knowledge that she was living, and that I could 
never see her, which maddened me; now I know 
that one day we shall meet where no human 
power can part us.” 

“Ah, you are an angel, mistress, darling! 
Now let me lay these papers all away, and don’t 
touch them again this morning. See, here is a 
book—the verses you like to read so much—take 
this while I go out.” 

Catharine suffered the kind old woman to re¬ 
move the sheets of manuscript, and when she 
was alone sat idly holding the volume the at¬ 
tendant had placed in her hand, but making no 
effort to read. Something of the old unrest had 
gone out of that face, there was a patient, me¬ 
lancholy sadness in the lineaments, but the fever 
and passion of grief had faded, leaving neither 
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gayety nor happiness, but an unmurmuring sub¬ 
mission beautiful to look upon. 

Her sister, the little child so watched and 
cared for, so eagerly sought and wildly mourned, 
was dead—these were the tidings that came after 
two or three years spent in fruitless search. 
After that she sank down wholly, prostrated by 
a terrible illness, which was the result of toil 
and wearisome journcyings to and fro, whenever 
there seemed the slightest possibility of obtain¬ 
ing information concerning the dear one. For 
weeks the angel of death hovered about her 
couch, and faithful Janet Brown watched upon 
the other side; human love and tenderness were 
for once rewarded, and Catharine recovered. > 

She had labored faithfully, and only as those 
who tax body and soul, devoting all her earnings 
Jo that, search for her lost sister. Several works 
had been given to the world, attracting much at¬ 
tention from their singularity and the genius dis¬ 
played in their pages, and the popular favor thus 
gained had furnished her with sufficient means 
to live at least with comfort and elegance. 

But the child was dead—she had nothing to 
struggle or hope for more! At length, another 
and not less important aim presented itself— 
that doubt which rested upon her past—upon 
the name which she had cast aside, choosing to 
work one out for herself—could Bho live to clear 
it—could the mysterious plot but be unraveled 
and laid bare! For this she now toiled and bore 
on; not so much for her own sake, as to leave no 
stain upon the memory of her dead husband in 
the minds of those to whom the misery of that 
time had been revealed. 

Was there still another reason now—had life 
suddenly caught a gush of sunlight which never 
brightened it before? 

A month had passed since her meeting with 
that passionate-souled poet, whose lays had so 
long thrilled her heart with their fervid eloquence 
—a month in which had been concentrated a 
whole life of rest and happiness to the fiery 
heart of that youth who had so long sought in 
vain the likeness of that ideal form which 
reigned supreme within his bosom. 

Was it of these weeks that she dreamed, sit¬ 
ting there in her silence, with those earnest eyes 
seeming to look far beyond the present scene, to 
catch a glow from the tranquil beauty whereon 
she gazed? 

There was a low knock at the door, and unan¬ 
nounced, Walter Seaford entered the chamber. 
That month had changed him greatly; the worn, 
tired look about the eyes was gone—the proud, 
impatient curving of the mouth had softened 
into a smile, which changed the whole expres¬ 


sion of his face into one of even child-like sweet- 
^ ness. 

I “I did not think to find you at home,” he 
% said, in a voice whose softness a casual acquain- 
^ tance would hardly have recognized, “so I came 
J in to wait for you—even to wait here is a great 
$ pleasure to me.” 

$ Catharine smiled dreamily, and a faint shade 
v of color stole into her cheeks. 

^ “I have been in doors all morning,” she said, 
in her clear, distinct tones; “I meant to have 
s written, but Janet positively forbade that, so I 

\ have been reading I believe-” 

£ “ Dreaming, you mean!” 

£ “How do you know that?” 

$ “By your eyes. I can see the bewildering 
$ fancies ptaying there still.” 
s “And you—what have you been doing since 
$ last evening?” 

5 “Wondering if last month were all a dream, 
$ and if I must at length wake again to the suffer- 
j ing which went before.” 

s “Never, I hope,” she said, gently; “never 
$ again.” 

^ “No, at least I shall have the memory of these 
\ weeks to look back upon, even fate cannot de- 
$ prive me of that.” 

$ “Fate is often kinder than man, I am not 
s afraid of her—it is only the agency of human 
$ beings that I dread.” 
i “Those I defy!” 

j “Because you have never been placed in a 
\ position where one man could take your whole 
} future destiny into his hands and fling it out 
J wheresoever he willed, and you powerless to 
$ struggle against the misery forced upon you, un- 

> able even to point the source from whenoe it 
| came.” 

> “I cannot understand that—it is one of those 
s mysterious allusions which you make at times 
\ but never explain—I will not have you sadden 
S yourself on me this morning! I wonder if you 
s know how much happiness you have given me 
$ during these weeks!” 

5; “Have I indeed? You make me very happy 
^ when you tell me that I yet possess the power of 
$ giving pleasure to any living soul, Mr. Seaford.* 

$ “You promised not to call me by that cold, 
£ formal name—say Walter!” 
s He sat down on a low ottoman at her feet, 
5; with that winning childishness of manner which 
s he could assume at will, but which had nothing 
$ unmanly in it. 

^ “Walter,” she murmured; “it is a pleasant 
s name, I do not wonder you like to hear it.” 

$ “It sounds very sweet to me when you repeat 
it,” he replied, not in the tone of one paying a 
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compliment, but raising his eyes to her face full 
of beautiful revelations, to which no language 
could have given expression. 

“What a feeling of quiet and peace there is in 
a spring morning like this!” she said, glancing 
out of the window where the sunlight lay golden 
and warm. 

“I never felt it before these last weeks,” Sea- 
ford replied; “spring has always been pecu¬ 
liarly sad to me—I was more restless and impa¬ 
tient than during any other season.” 

“But now?” Catharine said, as if she under¬ 
stood that which he would have added, and was 
pleased with it, “but now?” 

“Ah, now, all is so different! As I sit here 
at your feet, the very sunlight seems to warm 
my heart as it never did before; but my sun¬ 
shine is within this chamber.” 

That peculiar light which in moments of en¬ 
thusiasm illuminated her countenance, hooded it 
with its soft glow as he spoke—no one could 
have called her plain in that moment, and to one 
that saw and understood the purity of soul which 
shone broad and lambent in her clear eyes, she 
was more than beautiful. 

“You are Shakspeare'9 Catharine,” he said, 
smiling up at her till the sweetness of her face 
seemed reflected in his own; “you seem to stand 
so wholly apart from the world that I never 
think of you as breathing and moving by the 
some petty laws which shackle the rest of us 
poor mortals here.” 

She shook her head, but not sadly, there was 
a spell in that quiet scene which kept her heart 
from going back to the harrowing memories that 
had made her wretchedness during all those 
years. 

“You were to read to me this morning,” she 
said; “have you forgotten your promise?” 

“Do I ever forget? It is only a fragment from 
my new tragedy—I want your advice and assist¬ 
ance.” 

“I who have never written a line of poetry— 
the idea of my advising you!” 

“You have never written & page which was 
not teeming with it! I don't consider that lan¬ 
guage must be divided into a certain number of 
feet and lines in order to be poetry.” 

“ I am glad you think so—I was afraid it was 
only another of my heresies which gave me the 
belief. But come, I must not be cheated out of 
By reading. Take this easy-chair—poets should 
have lofty seats.” 

“It becomes a throne since you have sat in 
it,” he replied, sinking into the chair from which 
she had risen. Catharine sat down on the otto¬ 
man by his side, and making a pretty gesture as 


if imposing silence upon herself, motioned him 
to proceed. 

So he sat and read to her those burning poe¬ 
sies, while her face was as a gloss in which he 
saw mirrored every varying emotion called up 
by his tones. All that pleasant afternoon he 
read from those newly written pages, which had 
taken a more lofty flight than anything that had 
gone before; pausiHf at times to look down into 
the beautiful eyes from whence his soul had 
drank the inspiration which prompted that poem, 
and listening to the broken words of apprecia¬ 
tion which were often murmured amid her tears 
—tears that had no bitterness or grief in them, 
but which found their source in the enthusiasm 
and tenderness awakened by his lines. 

He ceased at length and closed the volume, 
waiting for a moment in a silence which Catha¬ 
rine did not strive to break. 

“Shall I complete the tragedy?” he asked, at 
length; “is it equal to my last one?” 

“You feel, you know that it is immeasurably 
superior—you could not leave it unfinished if 
you would.” 

“It is superior,” he replied, “because I have 
caught my inspiration from a higher source—I 
thought of you as I wrote, and in the intervals 
of my labor I have sat down in the sunshine of 
your presence until my whole soul was kindled 
with it.” 

She was silent again, but the moss-roses 
blooming on her table wore no richer bloom 
than that upon her cheek. 

“You feel this, Catharine, you know what 
you have become to me—you know how I have 
sought you for years, how my soul pined for 
the meeting which fate had so long denied. I 
felt as if I had not yet begun to live, as if the 
suffering and unrest of all those years were only 
a wild dream, from which I should awaken when 
any voice could reach my heart that would have 
power to break the spell-” 

“I know that feeling,” she murmured, “I 
know it well!” 

“Always when I awaited that voice I seemed 
to hear the utterance of your tones, that ideal 
shape that haunted me took the likeness of those 
features seen only for a moment, but which 
stamped themselves indelibly upon my heart” 

He paused for a moment, but the power upon 
his soul would not allow him to remain silent— 
he must give release to the pent-up feelings 
which swelled like sunlit waves within his 
bosom. 

“That past seems—I can hardly realize that 
it was I who thus suffered and struggled! Tell 
me that I shall never be condemned to return to 
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it—promise me that you will keep me from that ^ 
terrible agony which was like madness.” j; 

“If I have any power to bring you peace it ^ 
shall never come upon you again,” she replied, % 
in a low, steady voice, which was like an inward \ 
prayer; “never again.” ^ 

“Bless you for those words, Catharine! Dur- s 
ing these weeks I have lived so wholly in their $ 
happiness, I have scarcely 1*ld you of my past.” s 
“The past,” she answered, and her clasped 
hands began to tremble, “the past!” !> 

“But you know how I have suffered, and you $ 
will not condemn me! Speak to me, Catharine, l 
assure me that this is indeed the real life—tell \ 
me that you love me.” ^ 

“Your words have wakened me,” she said, in J 
a changed tone, and the light went out of her l 
face, leaving it pale and cold; “why did you \ 
break the spell with that terrible word? I too $ 
have had a past—a past of which you know | 
nothing, but I can be silent no longer.” J 

“Tell me only that you love me-” $ 

“Hush, Walter—that past, that past!—will ^ 

that gulf separate us?—will-” ) 

“There is no gulf so deep,” he interrupted, { 
“that my great love cannot bridge it over—no \ 
cloud so dark that the sunshine beyond will not $ 
disperse it.” > 

He rose from his seat and would have taken \ 
her to his heart, 'scarcely heeding the almost j 
terrified expression of her face. ^ 

“Catharine,” he murmured, “my Catharine!” i 
Before she could answer or stir from her { 
shrinking attitude the door opened, and without ^ 
warning some one entered the chamber; the $ 
sound aroused them—each looked toward the j 
door—Walter started forward in amazement, but £ 
Catharine sank back in her seat, pale and rigid «; 
as if some ghost of past suffering had suddenly $ 
started up before her—there in the door-way, $ 
calm and impassive, stood Mr. Jeffrys!” \ 

\“Is it possible?” Seaford exclaimed, after the J 
first instant of surprise, and going toward him $ 
with his hand extended. “Can this be you?” j: 

“I believe so,” he replied, returning his greet- ' 
ing, but with his eyes fixed upon the woman who j 
seemed suddenly frozen to silence. “I am sorry * 


to have startled you—sorry that my appearance 
should have disturbed any one.” 

“Mrs. Graham,” Walter said, turning toward 
her, “this is my guardian and best friend—Mr. 
Jeffrys.” 

Mr. Jeffrys bowed low, but the smile on his 
face seemed to wither everything on which it 
fell. Catharine did not stir—she was gazing 
forward in blank dismay. Seaford looked from 
one to another in silent questioning, lost in asto¬ 
nishment at the singular scene. 

“Walter,” Mr. Jeffrys whispered, “you must 
go with me at once—do not hesitate—you have 
a heavy stake in this.” He took up Seaford’s 
hat and gently pushed him toward the door. “ I 
am very sorry that Mrs. Graham does not re¬ 
member an old acquaintance!” 

“Old acquaintance!” gasped Walter. 

Catharine struggled to her feet—as of old the 
indomitable pride swept across her face. 

“I remember you,” she said, in a distinct, 
measured tone, “I remomber you!” 

“Hereafter I shall hope to be allowed to re¬ 
new that acquaintance,” he continued, with the 
same smile. “Seaford, I am sorry, but import¬ 
ant business depends upon your haste.” 

“One moment,” exclaimed Walter, “I will 
join you in an instant—go on.” 

“I fear I must be rude enough to insist—your 
presence is necessary, and the moments are pre¬ 
cious—I am sure Mrs. Graham will excuse you!” 

She made no answer—she was looking forward 
again with that dreary, expressionless gaze. 

“Mrs. Graham—Catharine!” exclaimed Sea¬ 
ford; but Mr. Jeffrys laid a firm hand upon his 
arm. 

“Mrs. Graham will pardon your unceremo¬ 
nious departure,” he said, very quietly. 

That voice made her shiver from head to foot, 
as if a chill blast had swept across the spring air. 

“Go,” she said, “go, Walter!” 

“I shall see you again very soon, very soon!” 

Mr. Jeffrys drew him away, while Catharine 
sunk back in her seat, those white lips murmur 
ing still, 

“Go, Walter—it is forever!” 

(to be continued.) 


BEAUTY AND LOYE. 


BT 0. L. THOMPSON. 


Gzntlt —gently falls the snow, v 

Gently robing earth in white; \ 

So the folds of Beauty flow \ 

O’er the soul, like robes of llghl < 


x 

Gently—gently flowers grow, 

When the snow has passed away, 

8o Love’s flowers will ever blow, 

When Youth and Beanty both docaj. 
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THE YOUNG AMAZON. 


BY MARY E. CLARKE. 


“Kate, if you think I am going to admire your 
rueful face Ja silence any longer, you are mis¬ 
taken!” 

The speaker was a very beautiful little blonde, 
Miss Flora Hastings by name, and the person 
she addressed was her most intimate friend, Miss 
Kate Elliot. Our heroine, Kate, is of medium 
height, with a perfect figure, tiny hands and feet, 
and free, graceful movements. She had large 
hazel eyes, a brilliantly fair complexion, with a 
rich color in her cheeks, dark, chcsnut hair, fall¬ 
ing in large, thick curls upon her neck, and 
most beautiful features. 

“Well, Flora,” she said, with a deep sigh, 
“Walter Elliot is coming to-morrow.” 

“Well?” 

“Father has gone to New York for a fortnight, 
and my cousin Walter is coming to propose to 
me-” 

“Well?” 

“Well, well! It arin’t well, it’s very ill. I 
Ion’t want to marry him!” 

“Then refuse him!” 

“I can’t!” 

“Why not?” 

“Oh, I thought you knew all about it. Wal¬ 
ter Elliot is my father’s brother’s son; my father 
and uncle had one sister, an old maid, very 
wealthy. About three years ago she died, and 
left her money to Walter and myself, if we mar¬ 
ried each other. Father is rich; so is uncle 
George, but whoever of us refuses the other loses 
aunt Lizzie’s money. Last week Walter became 
of age, and, as I am seventeen, our respective 
papas have concluded that we are old enough to 
settle this matter, so Walter comes to-morrow. 
Father, who was obliged to leave home this 
morning, charged me not to refuse my cousin, 
and if he should take a fancy to -me, Harry 
says-” 

“I thought Harry was at the bottom of it; but 
talk of angels—here he comes.” 

The new-comer, a tall, handsome young man, 
Harry Grahame, and Kate’s husband ^cct, in 
case the formidable cousin did not propose, 
sprung up the steps of the balcony, and seated 
timself between the two young ladies. 

“What’s the matter? Katy darling; you look 
ugubrious!” was his first question. 


Kate told her troubles, concluding with “Oh, 
Harry, tell me how to make him hate me!” 

“Can’t think of any way, upon my honor; if a 
description of the young gentleman, whom you 
say you have not seen for six years, will help 
you any, here it is: Walter Elliot is very good- 
looking, excessively refined, and very dandified; 
thinks ladies should be the pink of neatness, 
sweetness, quiet obedience and submission; by 
the way, Kate, if you marry him you must cal¬ 
culate to give up shooting and riding.” 

While Harry had been speaking, Kate’s face 
had brightened up wonderfully: as he finished, 
she sprang up, clapping her hands together, and 
cried, 

“I’ve hit it!” 

“Hope you didn’t hurt it much,” said Flora. 

“But,” said Harry, “I thought this matter 
was all arranged. I promised to call him out 
and Shoot him.” 

“Nonsense, Harry! but set your mind at rest; 
I’Ve hit upon a tip-top scheme. Here Adam! 
Adam!” she cried, waving her hand to a man 
who was weeding in the garden below them, 
“harness up Billy in the carry-all. Harry, you 
shall drive me into town. I want a whole lot of 
things. Let me see: I want a black wig, some 
walnut dye, a more jockey-looking cap, a pair 
of green spectacles for Flora, a larger riding- 
whip-” 

“Kate Elliot,” said Flora, seizing her by the 
shoulders, and looking straight into her face, 
“have you taken leave of your senses?” 

“No, I’m only considering how to take leave 
of my lover; but come, we must dress for a drive, 
and as we go to town, I will tell you both my 
plan.” 

The next day, in the afternoon, Walter Elliot 
arrived at his uncle’s house. Flora met him at 
the door, and introduced herself as Miss Straight- 
lace, Miss Elliot’s companion. She was dressed 
in a high-necked dark dress, with a plain linen 
collar, wore a white muslin cap, coming close 
around her face, and a pair of green spectacles. 
When they entered the parlor, they found Harry 
extended on the sofa, and he also was completely 
metamorphosed. A jockey’s dress, red wig, 
highly rouged cheeks, and a large patch over one 
eye, altered him beyond recognition. 
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44 Mr. Elliot,” said Flora, “allow mo to intro- s east window. Walter looked another way; the 
duce you to Mr. Patrick O’Bryan, Miss Kate’s s pistol which had no ball was fired; and then 
instructor in riding and shooting.” $ Kate caught up the apple and triumphantly ex- 

44 The top of the day to ye,” said Pat, lazily j; hibited the hole in it. The next moment “ that 
rising, and shaking Walter’s hand vigorously. % fellow” was taking his bet. 

“I do not see my fair cousin here,” said the i* “Gould you aim a pistol at my head?” he 
discomfited dandy. * whispered. 

“Oh, Kate!” said the pretended Irishman; \ 44 No,” was the reply; “cousin Walter really 

41 she’s about somewhere.” I believed the little stone you fired at his hat was 

At this instant the report of a pistol was ^ my ball. Now, you get out of the way with Floy 
heard. Walter’s hat turned round on his head, j as soon as you can.” 

and then fell to the groun.d. $ ‘‘II you please, Miss Kate,” said a little stable- 

“Hit it, by Jove!” cried Kate’s voice, and then ^ boy, putting his head in at the door, “the ches- 
a figure sprang in through the window, and the ^ nut filly has got the staggers!” 
same voice said, “Why, man, have you no more \ “W r hat!” cried Kate, seizing the boy by the 
manners than to keep your hat on before \ collar, and dragging him into the room. 
Straighty?” ^ “What!” she cried again, with a scream of pas- 

I said Kate’s voice; for the figure was very $ sion. “How dare you come here croaking?” 
little like Kate. Her own brown curls were con- ij and she plied the riding-whip about his shoul- 
cealed under a black wig, which was arranged ^ ders, till the poor fellow thought his promised 
in a very blowzy, unpicturesque manner; her s dollar was hard earned. 

little jockey cap was placed jauntily on one side $ 44 If you please,” sobbed the unfortunate vic- 

of her head; her dark, green riding-habit, Him, “the groom sent me, and he says, what 
although it fitted admirably, was torn in several \ shall he do? Oh, dear Miss Kate! please! how 

places, and revealed a pair of gaiters, two or j that whip stings! Oh, ow! oh-” and a long 

three sizes too large for the pretty feet they $ drawn howl completed the sentence, 
covered; and her own fair complexion was dyed $ 44 Pat, dear,” said Kate, “will you go see 

to the hue of an Indian. $ about the filly: and you, stupid,” Bhe added, 

“How d’ye do, coz?” said Kate, carelessly, as * speaking to the boy, “see if you can take my 
she threw her gauntlets upon the table. “Oh!” $ gloves and whip into my room. Gracious! how 
she cried, pointing to a curl upon the top of her ^ my hair is blowzed by riding!” she said, as soon 
cousin’s head, and at the same time drawing £ as she was alone with her cousin. “Oh! Wal- 
another pistol from her belt, “what a splendid \ ter,” and she popped down beside him, “I want 
shot. What will you bet now, coz, that I can’t j; to tell you all about my ride this morning. You 
singe that curl, and not touch your face!” and s see, there was a party went to see Mr. Peters 
she pointed the pistol full at the dandy’s head. $ and I run a race. I bet my diamond pin against 
“Cousin, for Heaven’s sake don’t shoot!” $ a gold chain on a steeple-chase. Well, we 
cried the horrified Walter. s started! First, there was a run on level ground, 

“Not. shoot! Why not? Nonsense, I will i then a ditch to leap, then a fence and ditch, then 
shoot, but make your bet first.” a hedge and fence, and then all three at once. 

“Excuse me, I decline being made a target of, ' Off we went; Selim pulled to take the lead, but 
at the risk of having my brains blown out.” ^ I held him in, until we came to the fence: over 
44 What risk? I’m sure to hit. Pat, you put $ we went, in fine style; but my habit caught on a 
something on your head, and let Walter see \ nail, and tore this great piece out, and it is 
what a shot I am; name a bet first.” lj hanging there now for aught I know. I vow! 

“Well,” Baid Harry, “if you hit, I kiss you; i See the chain, is it not a beauty? IVhen we are 
if you miss, you kiss me.” 5 married I must have plenty of riding! I adore 

“Kiss that fellow!” groaned Walter. J riding and shooting. There! I forgot that curl; 

“Call me a fellow again, and I’ll pitch you s do stand up now, that’s a good fellow; you know 

out of the window!” shouted Harry. \ what a shot I am. When we are married-” 

“Come, come gentlemen, don’t quarrel,” said j “Z<ftinds, cousin, we never will be married.” 
Kate, “Pat, I agree to your bet. Here, put J A flash of triumph shot over Kate’s face, 
this apple on your head, and kneel down before $ “Nonsense, man; don’t get into a passion, 
the east window.” $ You know we must get married. Why pa won’t 

A close observer could have seen a hole in the J lot me flirt a bit, because I’m engaged to you; 
apple piercing it from side to side. Harry took < and so I can only coquette with Mr. Peters and 
it, put it on his head, and knelt down before the *' Pat, and Joe Sanders, and—and—oh, cousin, do 
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smooth down that curl, it really is too tantaliz- $ as quiet a girl as I can if you will only stay, 
ing. I will play for you,*’ and catching up a j Here come my friends.” 

French horn that was on the piano, she blew | Harry and Flora passed through a second in 
sucK a blast that Walter clapped both hands over $ troduction in propria persona without exciting 
his ears. i the least suspicion, and Kate left them to enter- 

“Oh, cousin,” cried the hoyden, throwing \ tain her cousin while she went to change her 
down the horn, and dragging him to the win- $ dress. 

dow, “see, there is my groom with the chesnut $ When she returned, she wore a white dress 
filly, as well as ever he was. Won’t I give it to \ with short sleeves and low neck, and her clean 
that little liar for scaring me so ? Only let me $ face and hands looked whiter than ever from the 
catch him, and I’ll cure him of lying for one $ contrast they afforded to their late dyed state, 
while. Ain’t he a beauty, cousin? When we \ The ugly black wig was gone, and her own 
are married, you must givo him the very best s brown curls fell in rich profusion over her snowy 
place in your Btable; and oh! cousin, I want a \ shoulders; a tiny pair of exquisitely fitting slip- 
sulky like James Brown’s when we are married; \ pers completed her fascinations, 
pa won’t let me have one now; but I mean to do $ Walter arose in perfect astonishment, 
just as I please when we are married.” 1 “Oh! cousin,” said Kate, holding out both 

“We never will be married,” screamed the \ hands, “I am delighted to find you still here, 
unfortunate dandy. “I’d as lieve marry the | What!” she exclaimed, as he imprinted a kiss 
Witch of Endor.” 5 upon her lips, “you are willing to give me some 

“Yes; but, cousin, we must be married; we j cousinly regard then.” 
are engaged.” | The evening passed pleasantly with music and 

“I will write to your father, declining the J conversation, and Walter stayed three weeks with 
alliance.” n his charming cousin. All that time he did not 

“Don’t, cousin; he would scold so. But if you $ know whether to bo furiously jealous of Harry, 
insist, there are pen, ink, and paper: but don’t, $ or to congratulate himself upon an escape from 
please, be too hard on me.” * a wife who could shoot and ride like his cousin 

“ There, Kate, there is the note, and now I \ Kate. Flora, who admired his face, figure and 
have the honor of wishing you a very good day.” ^ manners, had a share in making him finally 
“Nay, nay, cousin, you must not go. You s adopt the latter course of thinking, and about 
came to stay some weeks, and you shall not go {the time that Kate became Mrs. Graham, Wal- 
to-night I expect Mr. Graham and Miss Hast- \ ter carried the lovely Flora to share his city 
ings to spend the evening with me, and I will be l home. 
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Where are they gone—the best beloved of earth— 

The young—the beautiful—the wondrous fair, 

With all the music of their kindly mirth, 

And loving laughter on the joyous air? 

Where aro they gone? The earth is dim and lone, 

As though the sunshine of ltB skies had flown. 

We list, at eve, beneath the whispering vine, 

And breathe their names, yet hear no fond reply, 

Till the heart sickens with the slow decline 
Of hopes that blossomed but to droop and die. 

And deep it fuels, that through the shadowy years, \ 
Its strength must faint beneath the weight of tears. $ 

The loved! the loved! Oh, heart of trusting youth, \ 
Hast thou the power thine Imago to forget? 5 

Has not the tablet of thy bosom’s truth ^ 

The dear impression all too deeply set? s 

Aye, thou rnay’st smile again, but never more, ^ 

As thy glad spirit smiled with those of yore. ^ 


And when the revel and the song pass by, 

And forms of grace to notes of joy are led. 
Shall memory bring before thy spirit’s eye 
The spiritual beauty of the dead; 

And restless longings for the lost shall be 
The heart companion of thy revelry. 

And oft and oftener will thy weary soul 
Pant through the prison of its clay to break, 
And strive with upward wing to reach their goal, 
And all the sweotness of their sphere partake— 
That sphere of love, where soul communion high 
Is not of earth, and is not born to die. 

Yet must life’s duties on; nor vain regret, 

Nor sorrow’s power thy pilgrim feet may stayl 
Faith has for thee a glorious promise yet— 

A prize that knows no shadow nor decay; 

But when thy bosom weeps its treasures gone. 
Look up, and say, “ My Ood, thy will be done.” 
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[Entored, according to Act of Congres*, in the year 1858, by Mrs. Ann 8. 8tephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Ooart 
of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CHAPTER I. 

The bouse of Samuel Parris, the minister of 
the church of Salem, stood in a solitary place, a 
little out of the village, which lay between it 
and the sea, whose interminable beat could be 
heard throbbing like a pulse along the beach. 

When everything was si ill, and the hum of 
insects asleep in the forest, which, boundless as 
the blue ocean, stretched iu an opposite direction, 
dark and teeming with mysterious shadows, then, 
especially, the sweep of these waves, coming 
with distinctness to the minister’s house, and 
blending with the shiver of the forest leaves, 
and the cry of such birds as sing to the dark¬ 
ness, rendered the night-timo one of peculiar 
mournfulness in that out-of-the-way dwelling. 

But the young girl who sat in the little family 
room, late one autumn night, had learned to love 
the d^rk hours, and so listened to the throb of 
those waves with strange sympathy. The dull 
tick of an old ebony clock, whose coffin-like 
frame was heavy with carvings, seemed answer¬ 
ing the eternal anthem with its small voice, like a 
human mind striving to answer the universe of 
God; and the petty sound irritated her nerves, 
while the everlasting sweep, afar off, made her 
heart swell and her eye kindle. 

As Abigail Williams, for such was the name of 
the young girl, sat waiting, an old Indian woman, 
the only female servant of the minister’s house¬ 
hold, came into the room, and sat down on the 
floor at her feet. The woman did not speak, but 
lifted her face, wrinkled like a dried plum, to 
that of the young girl, and waited to be ad¬ 
dressed. The large, earnest eyes of Abby Wil¬ 
liams looked down upon the Indian. 

“It is late, Tituba,” she said, “the clock has 
struck eleven, and no sign of his coming!” 

“He will be here—Wohpee would have been 
home long ago, if anything had kept the young 
king away. Arc you sleepy, Abigail?” 

“Sleepy! no, I shall never be sleepy again. 
The knowledge of who I am, and what they arc 
in whose bosom I have slept all my life, keeps 
rest away from me—I know well how Judas felt 
when he sold his Lord.” 

Tituba shook her head. She had no Bible, 
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and could not be made to comprehend what one 
meant, though she had lived with the minister 
at Salem since Abigail was an infant—hers was 
a wilder and more romantic religion—the M anitou 
of the Indians was her god, and she read his 
word in the leaves of the forest and the rush of 
the mountain stream. With her, treachery to 
the whites was faith to the Indian. Had Judas 
betrayed his enemy, she would have considered 
him a hero; but to betray his Master—old Tituba 
could not have understood that! 

“You look like her now,” whispered the 
woman, folding her hands over her knees, and 
rocking back and forth on the floor, as she 
always did when about to talk of the past. 

“My mother—do 1 look like her?” said Abi¬ 
gail. 

“About the eyes, when there is trouble in 
them; but hers were blue, like a periwinkle in the 
morning, while yours are darker, and change so.” 

“And her—that other woman—that grand, 
sweet-spoken woman, whose spirit will not rest— 
Anna Hutchinson—my grandmother? Have you 
seen her, Tituba?” 

“Yes, when the warriors J>rought her into the 
forest for sacrifice. I was there. I watched the 
woman, while they gathered pitch pine-knots, 
and scattered turpentine over the wood which 
the braves heaped on her death fire!” 

“Did they torture her?” 

“No. The wood was piled high; the Pequod 
women had brought heaps of pitch pine; the 
warriors, who held her and her little ones, came 
forward, ready to throw them on the flames to¬ 
gether; they only waited for the chief!” 

“And she stood ready for this terrible death?” 
broke in Abigail “Was she brave, or was it only 
in speech that she proved valiant?” 

“Brave! The warriors grew proud of their 
victim, she looked death so grandly in the face. 
The chief came, and his eye flamed brightly 
when he saw her. She was worthy of the death 
fire they had kindled in his honor.” 

“And he, a king, stood by and saw this brave 
woman tortured?” 

“Why, would you have them offer a meaner 
victim before the sachem?” 
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“It was a fearful cruelty,” said Abigail, shud- < made the woman’s heart soft. She could have 
dering. \ cried, but that the females of her race are 

“She was brave for herself, but not for her ^ ashamed of tears When your grandmother saw 
children,” continued Tituba. “When her little \ this, she stooped and whispered, ‘Take them 
ones clung around her, holding to her garments, S away, and you shall fire the pile; you shall kill 
pale and terror-struck, she flung up her arms, < me with your own hands if it will please you.* 
and called aloud for some one to take them away s “So the Pequod woman took the two children, 
and save them from the torture. She asked the * one a young girl, the other a little thing so high; 
warriors to think of all their powers, and heap \ and led them away to her own lodge. When she 
the pain on her; she would bear everything; $ went back to the death fire it was flaming high, 
they might bo days killing her; only take her ^ The warriors had drawn close around it; the 
children away, and keep them out of sight and «; trees above were heavy with smoke, and crisping 
hearing, while she died!” | in the hot wind. Anna Hutchinson was nscend- 

“And did no one take compassion on her—i ing the death pyre. Her arms were tied with 
erven those warriors, fiends incarnate?” sthongs of bark, and her hair was thick with 

“The same blood that burned in their veins, \ silver threads that shone in the light; for the 
beats in yours,” answered the Indian woman, $ flames had already seized upon her garments 
severely. “Who took compassion on her, when £ and were creeping up the folds, hissing as they 
she was tied to a cart and whipped by constables j went. She stood firm, looking toward the path 
from village to village, like a vicious hound? \ where her little ones had disappeared. When 
Ask yourself if the death fire was not mercy % the woman came back she called out, with a 
compared to that! The warriors knew how to $ great sob, ‘My children, my children!’ ‘They 
respect her courage; but her own people mocked \ are safe in my lodge,’ answered the Pequod 
while they tortured her.” ^ woman. 

“Both were horrible. But her little children? | “Then the hot flames surged up, and the war- 
My mother was one of those helpless creatures— s riors saw a smile break over Anna Hutchinson’s 
she told me so!” v face, while her hands, which had broken loose 

“There was a law in our tribe, maiden, by 5 from the thongs, were folded softly over her 
which a bereaved mother might adopt a captive, < bosom, veiled by the golden cloud of fire. The 
if she wished, in place of the child she had $ Pequod woman was young, and had a soft heart, 
buried. By the side of the sachem stood a $ She could not bear to see the woman who had 
woman, who had lost a child, bright as the May ^ brought back her child writhing in the flames, 
blossom; and her heart was heavy with grief $ So she sprang into the fire and cleft that, broad, 
when she saw a little girl, with hair like the $ white forehead open with her tomahawk. It 
sunbeams, clinging to that wretched woman, s was a terrible kindness, but she was glad when 
with its eyes, large like those of a young fawn 5 it was done.” 

turned on the fire. Maiden, Manitou sometimes \ “It was a brave, a kind act,” cried Abby, while 
sends the soul of a dead child home again \ the tears, that had stood in her eyes, flashed 
in another form, when its mother’s heart is j downward like unstrung diamonds. “And was 
breaking—the woman knew that her child had \ this the woman who died uttering curses, and 
wandered back from the great hunting ground, i denouncing her persecutors; and whose male- 
with its hair turned golden, and its eyes blue \ dictions cling to my own life? Tituba, tell me! 
like the sky in summer. So she went to the J Did you hear Anna Hutchinson’s curse come out 
chief with many tears, and asked for her child, i from those death flames?” 

The same mother bore the Pequod sachem, and \ “No, maiden—that was wrung from her when 

the woman who claimed the little girl: so he \ her family were butchered at Aquiday, to which 
gave her leave to take, not only the golden- s place she had been driven by the people of Bos- 
haired child, but both Anna Hutchinson’s chil- $ ton. Then she grew mad, and words fell from 
dren. The other was a bravo girl, who stood s her lips like hot coals; for the sight of her man- 
between her little sister and the flames, till her \ gled children made her a prophetess; but after¬ 
hands and clothes were scorched by them.” | ward, when the two youngest and bravest of her 
“And the Indian woman took them both?” $ children were safe, she broke into smilc3 amid 
“They would not be torn apart. When Anna s the flames, and so died!” 

Hutchinson saw this, she beckoned the Indian ^ The old woman spoke in the Indian language, 
woman, and besought her to take the two'sisters \ and her narrative took a depth and force which 
deep into the forest, where they would not hear j no modern tongue can reach. Abby Williams 
her death cries. The sight of that little child > sat trembling under the influence of the fearful 
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picture she had drawn, for the blood of Anna 
Hutchinson beat loud in her heart. 

“And the Pequod woman—where did she go 
with the children ?” 

“She took them to her lodge, and loved them 
both as her own children. But when her tribe 
was broken up, and Uncas dead, she wandered 
with them among such fragments of the Pequods 
as still dwelt in the old hunting-grounds. But 
the elder maiden never took kindly to the woods; 
her heart turned to her mother’s people; and she 
pined for a sight of them. The Indian woman 
had a soft heart; so she came with the maiden 
and her little sister to the sea-shore, to find a 
home for them among the whites.” 

“Ah me! I know it all,” cried Abby. “They 
came here into this very town. She, my mother, 
was driven forth to the wilderness, as her mother 
had been, driven with the constable’s scourge. 
She was found almost dying in the woods by 
King Philip, who made her his wife. I know 
how he fought and died, leaving that woman a 
widow with two children. One, a noble boy, 
was sold into slavery, and toiled up to manhood 
under the hot sun of Bermuda, from which he 
has but just escaped to be a fugitive and an out¬ 
cast in the woods, where his father had reigned. 
The other was brought by the dying widow to 
this dwelling, and left with the golden-haired 
daughter of Anna Hutchinson, who had become 
the wife of her sister’s judge, Samuel Parris. The 
fair minister’s wife, and King Philip’s widow, met 
in this very room. The widow was dying from 
exposure, grief, and starvation; and fled to find 
shelter for her child before she joined her hus¬ 
band. From her cold lips, the minister’s wife 
heard, for the first time, that she was Anna 
Hutchinson’s child; that her only sister had 
been scourged by the orders of her husband. 
The truth killed her. That night her child, 
Elizabeth Parris, was born. Two days after, 
King Philip’s widow and the minister’s wife 
were laid in the burying-ground back of that 
meeting-house. The two children were left to¬ 
gether, and grew up lovingly, as sisters should, 
till all the mournful details of this story were 
told to King Philip’s daughter, by her fugitive 
brother, the Bermuda slave. Then all the sweet 
love of her nature was turned to gall; she dreaded 
the sight of that fair being who had slept with 
her in the same trundle bed, who had been her 
second life. She trembled with constant fear 
that her heart would fall back to its old love 
again. The sight of these rude walls reminds 
her no longer of domestic peace, but of her 
mother’s wrongs. She is embittered by her 
grandmother’s curse. Oh! Tituba, Tituba, this 


fearful thing have I become, I, Abigail Wil- 
liams.” 

“No, not Abigail Williams. That name was 
: given in the meeting-house, out there, and does 
; not belong to King Philip’s daughter. He called 
: her Mahasha.” 

“Yes,” said Abby, and her head fell forward 
| upon her bosom in deep despondency, “that is 
: my name; it is burned upon my heart! All th« 

: waters of the ocean would not wash it out.” 

She looked up again, after a little, with some- 
: thing of animation. 

“But the Pequod Indian—what became of 
: her? If the savior of my mother is alive, I 
: must see her!” 

Tituba cowered down to tho floor again. 

| “She could not help it. They tore the two 
: children apart. One was drawn into the forest; 

; the other was carried into the meeting-house, 

: and baptized with a new name, by the very 
; hands that had driven her sister to. the woods. 

; In this golden-haired child, the soul of her own 
; offspring bad entered. How could she leave it 
: to follow the other? Were not the wolves xnd 

> panthers more merciful than the men who kept 
; the little one? The Indian woman went into the 
j edge of the woods, and built herself a bark wig- 
; warn; she gathered Bhells from the beach and 
! strung them into wampum, which was money, as 
! gold is now. She gathered willows from the 
: brook, and made baskets which she carried on 
I her back to the village, thus gaining a sight of 
\ the little one. Sometimes she would go into the 
; meeting-house, that she might catch a glimpse 
! of the beautiful one, who was possessed of her 
; own child’s soul, from the dark corner where 
I these godly people allowed the Indians and 
\ negroes to creep and watch them as they wor- 
I shiped God. They saw the Indian woman come 
j Sunday after Sunday with her sorrowful face; 

: so in time they began to regard her as a praying 
J Indian, and one who might attain the salvation 
! of her heathen soul, by looking at them from 
; afar off. She was a harmless, humble creature, 
i who asked but to follow the steps of her child 
v like a dog, and this without making it known 

> that the little girl was anything to her; like a 
\ dog they let her pass from dwelling to dwelling 
J on week days, and in the meeting-house on Sun- 
; days, without hindrance. Sometimes she got a 
! chance to speak to her child, to give her a bit 
J of wampum, or a tiny basket to pick whortleber- 
; ries in; and this was all the happiness she asked. 
i One Sunday the Indian woman went into the 
J meeting-house as usual. From her dark corner 
t she peered out, looking for her child in the old 
t place. The girl was not there, but down, close 
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by the pulpit, she found her clothed in white 
like a spirit from the far hunting-grounds. By 
her side was the minister, Samuel Parris, the 
man who had sat in judgment on her sister. 
Another minister preached in the pulpit; the 
people looked around restlessly, during the long 
sermon, and when he closed there was a rustling 
of dresses all over the house, like the stir of 
leaves in the forest. The Indian woman turned 
cold in her seat: for a little time she could not 
see; but when her eyes grew clear, her child, 
her beautiful child, whom she had worshiped 
afar off like a slave, that child stood in her white 
garments before the communion table, with her 
hand in that of the old minister, and before them 
stood the man who had come down from the pul¬ 
pit, muttering words that could not reach the 
dark corner where the poor Indian stood. But 
she knew that they were giving tho young girl 
to that stern old man for his wife. Filled with 
horror, she strove to cry out and protest against 
it; but the tongue clove to the roof of her mouth, 
and she was dumb. When she Struggled to get 
down from her high place in the gallery, and 
make her way to the pulpit, the beadle stopped 
her rudely. ‘Indians were not permitted,' he 
said, ‘to enter there.' While she was struggling 
to pass him, the meeting broke up. The crowd 
came down the aisles, almost sweeping her away; 
but she stood firm, till that old man came for¬ 
ward, leading her child by the hand. His bride 
saw the Indian mother, of whom she had but a 
knowledge of vague kindnesses, and smiled softly 
as she drew^near. Then the poor creature knew 
that it was too late; that her white enemies had 
bound the young one to them forever. So she 
forgot her own people, and*followed the old man 
and his bride sorrowfully home to his house. 
There was no servant in the kitchen. She crept 
in through the back door and went to work. 
Her heart was full of bitterness and love: hate 
for him, love for her, the gentle one, who came 
in her meek beauty and settled down like a dove 
in his rude home. At first the Indian watched 
for an opportunity to tell the young wife that 
she had married the son of her mother’s perse¬ 
cutor, for the father of Parris had been one of 
Anna Hutchinson’s judges; and he, her bride¬ 
groom, had been among the worst enemies of 
her own noble sister; but when she saw the 
young wife settling down in her new home, so 
serene and contented, the Indian’s heart failed 
her, and she drudged on from day to day, put¬ 
ting the cruel duty off, till at last one night-” 

Abby, who had been greatly excited during 
this recital, suddenly threw out her hand, laying 
it heavily on the old woman's shoulder. 


“Do not speak of that. Do not tell me again 
how my poor mother, King Philip’s widow, came 
to this house, three weeks after his murder, and 
claimed the protection of Samuel Parris’ wife 
for her last born child, not knowing that it was 
to her old enemy that gentle sister was married, 
till the death throe was upon her. I cannot 
bear to hear in words what is in my own remem¬ 
brance, like a vague, wild dream. Enough! My 
mother died in that chair; her sister, Elizabeth 
Parris, died the next day, with a new-born in¬ 
fant slumbering in her arms. That infant is my 
cousin Elizabeth. The meek, old man, whose 
heart began to break that night, was my mother’s 
cruel, cruel judge. But the Indian woman— 
what became of her?” 

The old woman folded her arms more tightly 
about her knees, and looked up with the glance 
of a faithful dog. 

“ Her children were dead, but their little ones 
had no mother, so she staid in tho kitchen.” 

“And died there?” 

“Is Tituba dead that you ask this question of 
her?” 

Abby stooped down, trembling all over, and 
drew the old woman up to her bosom. She 
kissed her withered face and her swarthy hands, 
with a burst of passionate feeling. 

“And is it so? God forgive me that I did not 
guess this before! And you have been our slave, 
our drudge? The meanest work of the house 
has always been put upon Tituba. Poor, old 
Tituba, who saved our mothers from the flames, 
who followed us from wilderness to settlement, 
who left her own people for our sakes. And 
you are so old too! How many years, Tituba, 
has it taken to make ttis hair so grey?” 

“Tituba is almost a hundred years old; but 
she can see like a night-hawk, and hear like a 
fox. When her children want help, they will 
find her thought keen and her feet swift!” 

“But you shall work no more. I will save 
you from drudgery at least.” 

“No, no. Let Tituba alone. She is used to 
it. Work—work—work. What would Tituba 
be without work? Let her plod on in the old 
way, Mahasha. The tree thrives best in its own 
soil. Dig honeysuckles and wild strawberries 
from the wood—plant them in your garden, and 
they will grow. But when an old hemlock begins 
to die like this, let it stand.” 

The old woman touched her grey hair as she 
spoke, and drooped into her old position. Abby 
sat looking at her with tender astonishment. 
She could understand the great love, which had 
brought that noble savage from the wilderness 
to be a drudge in her uncle’s kitchen; it exalted 
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the old, withered creature at her feet into a 
heroine. 

“And for our sakes you gave up your people, 
your free life, all that makes the happiness of a 
forest child; and came hero to be a slave!” 

“Tituba only followed her child!” was the 
simple answer. 

“But oh! Elizabeth Parris knew nothing of 
all this? To her you are only-” 

Abby broke off, for she felt that the truths she 
was about to speak were cruel. 

“I am only old Tituba to her, but she is all 
the world to me.” 

“And yet you hate her father—her stern, 
kind-hearted father, for that the minister is.” 

“lie was your mother’s judge, before he be¬ 
came her father!” 

“And she is the grandchild of Anna Hutchin¬ 
son, equally with myself!” said Abigail, musing. 

“But not the child of King Philip. Not the 
sister of the last chief of the Wampanoags, who 
now wanders like a wild beast through the lands 
his people once owned. She, my golden-haired 
child, is not the one who must avenge her grand¬ 
mother’s wrongs. From the beginning, she and 
her mother were like siuging birds to be fed and 
cared for. You and your mother were eagles, 
that swooped on their enemies and your own. 
Elizabeth must never know the events that are 
making your face so dark.” 

“But why, why is the sunshine all for her, 
che darkness for me?” answered Abigail, with 
sorrowful bitterness. 

The old woman began to weave her hands to¬ 
gether, and rock to and fro with a troubled look. 

“The eagle soars; the mocking-bird sings. 
One seeks her nest in the leaves; the other sits 
on the crags.” 

“The bleak, bare crags forme—flowery hol¬ 
lows for her,” said Abigail, despondingly. “It 
was so with our mothers; it must be so with us.” 

As she spoke, the outer door of the house 
opened, and Wohpee, an old Indian, who, like 
Tituba, had been for years a hanger on of the 
minister’s kitchen, entered the sitting-room. He 
had been absent some days, and it was in expec¬ 
tation of his return that the young girl and 
Tituba had been sitting up so late. 

The Indian seemed tired with travel. His 
dress of homespun linen was torn in places, and 
the rents pinned up with thorns just plucked from 
their trees. The lank hair was moist, and a rain 
of perspiration glistened on his tawny forehead. 
Abby rose from her seat, and went eagerly to¬ 
ward him. 

“Wohpee—Wohpce, have you seen him?— 
where is he now? Have any number of his 


people joined him yet?” Wohpee shook his 
head. 

“Ask Wohpee nothing; he has no words. Give 
him bread and dried-beef. The Wampanoags 
have planted no corn, and they have no muskets 
to shoot down the deer, that look in their eyes 
without moving as they file one by one through 
the woods; for even the young fawns grow bold, 
now that the warriors have given up their guns. 1 

“And is he near and hungry!” cried Abby, 
hastening to the kitchen, where old Tituba was 
dragging forth bread from a huge oven, in which 
it had been left after the week’s baking; and 
crowding loaf after loaf into a flour sack, she 
helped to lift it on Wohpee’s back. 

Both Abigail Williams and Tituba would have 
followed the old Indian into the forest; but be 
curtly ordered them back, and went on himself 
carrying the sack of bread. They stole after 
him at a distance, notwithstanding his interdict, 
till they came to the meeting-house. Here they 
paused. The shadows upon the brink of the 
woods were black as death; and as the old man 
entered them, he was lost in an instant. 

“Let us wait,” said Tituba, “ they will come out 
together. Metacomet will come to his mother’s 
grave; and then we shall know what he is doing.” 

Abigail went silently after the old woman, and 
sat down on a flat stone, half buried in moss and 
ferns, at the foot of a huge pine tree, which shel¬ 
tered two graves, that seemed covered by a vast 
pall, the shadows fell so heavily upon them. 

Tituba dropped down at Abby’s feet, and 
gathering her limbs together, began a low chant, 
that mingled with the shiver of the pine leaves 
with inexpressible mournfulness. 

Abby leaned her head against the trunk of the 
pine, and listened. Strange to say, that chant, 
instead of depressing, kindled her spirit. Sho 
never came to that spot, and heard the myste¬ 
rious whispering of the leaves, without a wish 
for action, an unaccountable desire to plunge 
into the wilderness and remain there forever. 
Only one week before, sho had wandered to the 
same spot, and there, for the first time, learned 
from his own lips that she had a brother; that 
the blood of King Philip mingled with that of 
Anna Hutchinson, the martyr, in her veils; and 
that on both sides the most terrible wrongs had 
been done to her ancestors, by the very people 
with whom she had unconsciously worshiped; 
nay! by the man whose roof had given her a 
loving shelter, from the cradle up. 

On that spot, she had seen her kingly brother, 
in all the grandeur of a noble presence inherited 
from his father, blended with the softened grace 
of a mother, whose pure white blood softened 
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the eagle glances of his eyes and gave a glow to 
his face, that kindled that which \rtmld other¬ 
wise have been saturnine into the poetry of an 
ever changing expression. 

The slave chief had broken his chains in Ber¬ 
muda; concealed himself in a trading vessel; and 
after wandering over many countries, and study¬ 
ing things that were far beyond the grasp of a 
mere savage, had come back to his native forests, 
to gather up the fragments of his people, and 
claim their rights, or avenge their wrongs. Night 
after night, he had waited by those graves, under 
the pine tree, hoping that his sister would come 
and meet him. 

She came at last, a thoughtful, innocent girl. 
The gentle romance of affection, for there could 
be little more in a child who remembered her 
mother only as she thought of her dreams, led 
her to the edge of the wilderness. She went 
away again, wounded by a terrible knowledge— 
a sybil in her imagination, the pledged avenger 
of her mother’s wrongs, and of her father’s and 
her grandmother’s murder. 

Thus the son and daughter of King Philip had 
met, for the first time since their childhood. The 
boy knew that he still possessed a sister, and 
this thought had inspired him to great struggles; 
but Abby Williams learned, for the first time, 
from her brother’s own lips, how it chanced that 
her brow was darker than the sunny forehead 
of her cousin Elizabeth; and that wrong and 
death had scattered her family abroad, leaving 
her a dependent, where she should have been an 
avenger. 

All that week, the hopeless girl had brooded 
on the terrors of her birth, and the wrongs her 
family had suffered; her days were one long, 
vague dream—her nights restless with tossing 
thought. Never again would she know what 
tranquil peace was under that roof! Her uncle 
Parris and cousin Elizabeth were in Boston. A 
journey of fifteen miles only separated her from 
them so far as space was concerned; but there 
was no means of measuring the interminable dis¬ 
tance, that had grown up between their souls 
and hers in one single week. 

That night, she had again spoken of her 
parents, and again expected to see her brother. 
During the hours that Bhe waited, old Tituba 
had crept to her feet, with new revelations and 
more startling surprises. The young girl lis¬ 
tened, seated in the very chair that had been 
her mother’s death couch. She was a creature 
of sensitive feeling and keen imagination, a 
thoughtful, ardent girl, to whom such knowledge 
came like fire to steel, melting and hardening at 
the same time. 


And now she sat waiting for her brother, but 
in vague expectation only, for Wohpee had given 
no account of his chiefs movements, and Abby 
could only listen for the sound of his footsteps 
on the forest turf. 

All at once, as her eyes wandered toward the 
woods, she heard a movement, but not in that 
direction. The meeting-house stood close on the 
verge of the forest, and the arched window, back 
of its pulpit, was almost touched by the swing¬ 
ing tree-branches. Betweeen them and the 
building, Abby saw a human figure moving 
swiftly through the gloom. 

“Tituba, Tituba—look up,” she whispered, 
hushing her very breath, for the figure came 
out into the star-light, and glided toward them 
like a ghost. 

Tituba lifted her face, and held the chant 
trembling on her lips; they were both in the deep 
darkness of the r jlcs; but the woman, who came 
forward, had the star-light on her face. 

“Is it—is it my mother?” whispered Abby, 
prompt to believe anything strange in the excite¬ 
ment of the moment. “See how sad, how beauti¬ 
ful she is.” 

Tituba pressed back against her young mis¬ 
tress, striving to bury herself more deeply in the 
darkness. 

“Is it my mother—or tho one you loved so 
much ?” ^ 

Tituba drew a long breath, but did not an¬ 
swer; for the figure came close up to the two 
graves, and stooping down, tried to make out 
the moss-grown letters on the stones, tracing the 
outline with her fore-finger when the light proved 
insufficient. 

“Mother!” 

The word died on Abby’s lips, and was car¬ 
ried off in tho whisper of the pine leaves. 

Tituba lifted her hand, grasping that in 
Abby’s lap with a warning force. 

“Elizabeth—yes! it is Elizabeth—Elizabeth 
Pa-r-ris! The moss chokes up the name, but it 
is here. Poor girl—poor young wife!” mur¬ 
mured a low, sweet voice from the grave. “And 
this grave, so close, with the vines creeping 
over both. Who can this be? Elizabeth Parris 
was an orphan, a beautiful charity child of the 
church—who can be lying so close?” 

The woman knelt down, as she uttered these 
disjointed words, and touched the foliage on the 
two graves lightly with her hands. 

“Here it was they buried the old man’s heart. 
I almost feel the blossoms springing out of it!” 
murmured the voice. “Oh, if there were only a 
place for another here—surely this spot would 
be quiet and roomy enough for us alh”' 
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The strange woman took a ribbon slowly from ^ had filled her with terrible awe. Once before, 
her waist, as she spoke, and held it in the star- ^ in her life^she had seen the same face gleaming 
light. $ before her in the starlight of a summer’s even- 

“I have but to tighten this about my throat, ^ ing; and after that came sore trouble on the 
and lie down—a pang or two—a struggle, and $ household. 

when the light drives these shadows back into $ “Was it my mother searching for rest? Will 
the woods, some one would find mo here—in $ she wander forever and ever, unless I avenge 
charity they would dig through the turf a little, \ her?” 

and lay mo down by sweet Elizabeth Parris. | “Come into the house, child, it is near morn- 

Who would know of it? Who, on the broad ^ ing: the chief will not come to-night.” 

earth, would care? It would only be a poor, ^ “Tell me,” cried Abigail, solemnly, “for I 

lone woman, dropping into death before her $ must know: was it my mother?” 

time—a wanderer, worn out with travel through | “I did not see her face. Something came 

a weary, weary world, who asked only to lie $ across my eyes and blinded them; but she was 

down and be still.” > tall and stately like your mother.” 

The tender sadness of these words—the de- \ “She need not come again, I will not falter,” 
spondency in that face, touched Abby Williams i said Abigail, with sorrowful earnestness, 
to the heart. She was about to rise; but Tituba $ They went together into the house, full of 
held her back. J; vague dread. Tituba followed the young girl 

The woman’s hand dropped, trailing the rib- ;j up stairs, and forcing her to lie down, coiled 
bon on the grass. She seemed to fall into $ herself up at the foot of the bed, and lay with 
thought. Her eyes were uplifted towards tfre $ her bright, black eyes wide open, till the morn- 
stars, and with solemn mournfulness, she spoke n ing broke. Then she arose softly, and going 
again: $ down to the kitchen, began to prepare breakfast. 

“A little while, and this soul would be yonder, ^ Wohpee had not yet returned from the woods, 
standing before those bright gates, and asking £ and there was no one to provide for but the 
for that love in heaven, which earth has denied $ young girl up stairs; but the old woman mixed 
to me; asking this of God, who has not sqm- \ her corn bread, stamped the pats of golden but- 
moned me there, but who will look first on the $ ter, and set her rye coffee down to boil in its 
crimson mark on my neck. No, no, even death $ conical tin pot, with as much bustle of prepara- 
is not mine to take—I must wander on and on, J tion as if the whole family were to partake of 
till God is merciful and calls me!” $ the meal she was preparing. 

With a slow, weary movement of the hands, ^ When all was ready, when the round, cherry- 
she tied the ribbon around her waist again, and $ wood table was turned down from its place in a 
sitting down on the grave of Elizabeth Parris, $ corner of the sitting-room, and drawn up to the 
folded her arms, with a gesture of unutterable j window, through which the sweet summer air 
despondency, as if she was waiting patiently for $ came rippling among the wild roses and bitter 
the death she dared not take. $ sweet vines, Tituba went up to the room where 

That moment, there was a movement in the} Abby was sleeping. It was a singular face, 
forest. Abby and the Indian woman looked that $ upon which the old woman gazed. The masses 
way, but it was only a young fawn, who came $ of raven hair, the long, inky lashes, and the 

leaping through the brushwood, and basked a \ small mouth, so beautifully red, possessed a rare 

moment in the starlight before she returned to s beauty, which the agitation of other features 
the thicket, from which some stronger animal l could not altogether destroy. But the forehead 

had frightened her. \ was contracted with a frown, the lips writhed 

When Abby looked toward the grave again, \ with a troubled expression, and her billowy hair 

nothing was there. The cool, green leaves j rippled to and fro on her pillow from the con- 

twinkled in the starlight, as if no human thing \ stant change of position, sought for in her rest- 
had touched them. She arose and searched the ^ less sleep. 

grass. No footprint could be found, and the \ “Abby—Abby!” whispered the old woman, 

open space, which lay between them and the l “come, wake up, it is most seven o’clock, and 

meeting-house, was vacant. She looked at the > the breakfast all ready.” 

Indian woman in vague alarm. \ Abby turned on the pillow, and her forehead 

“Who was this woman? and where has she ^ gathered into a heavy frown, 
gone?” \ “Do not call me, mother. Why will you wan- 

Tituba shook her head. She was a firm be- | der on—on—on forever and ever, so restlessly, 
liever in ghosts and witchcraft The apparition • as if your child would not keep her oath ? Wait 
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a little, while I look on jour face. The wave of s' breakfast-table, while Tituba lifted the wooden 

your white garments troubles me. The starlight $ latch and opened the door. 

is dim. I cannot hold you in my look, or grasp j! A lady stood on the step, wrapped in a black 

you with my hand—oh-” s silk mantle, with the hood drawn over her face. 

.She awoke with a groan, and sat up in bed. $ She was pale, and seemed to have walked a great 
The gentle shake which Tituba had given her, $ distance, for her light boots of foreign make were 
seemed to wrench the garments, she had seized s torn at the sides and soiled with moist earth, 
upon in her dream, rudely from her grasp. $ while the edge of a light grey silk dress, which 
“Breakfast is ready, child.” \ fell an inch or two below her mantle, was frayed 

“Breakfast!” ^ and spotted, as if it had been dragged over wet 

“Yes, child, breakfast; warm Johnny cake, X grass, 
and a nice little bit of ham. Don’t think any ^ The woman lifted her eyes to Tituba an in- 
more about it. If the Great Spirit sends witches, j stant before Bhe spoke - then, in a voice singu- 
he knows how to keep ’em under.” \ larly low and gentle, she inquired if Mr. Parris 

“I will come down,” said Abby, closely hold- j had reached home yet. 
ing one hand to her forehead. \ Old Tituba replied, with a little unaccountable 

“That’s a good child—and do try and look a ^ hesitation, that the minister had gone to Boston; 
little like old times. What if the minister and our $ that he intended to bring Miss Elizabeth home 
Lizzy should come back to-day?—who knows?” 5 with him; but that there was no saying, for a 
“Heaven forbid!” cried the young girl, in pale j certainty, when they would come, 
affright. “I am not ready yet. How can I tell i “You may expect them within an hour or 
what the woman wants till she speaks to me? j two,” said the stranger, gently, “so I will step 
If Anna Hutchinson must be avenged, explain \ in and wait.” 

how the evil thing is to be done. Dear Tituba, j She glided softly into the hall while speaking, 
tell me truly. You don’t expect the minister \ opened the sitting-room door like one used to 
home to-day ?” \ the house, and went in. 

“Why, how can I tell for certain? He ought j Abby had seated herself at the table, but she 
to have been home a week ago.” * arose as the stranger entered, naturally looking 

“Am I changed, Tituba? Hold up the look- | that way. The thrill that^jpassed through her 
ing-glass, and let me see for myself.” $ frame amounted almost to a shock. Two con- 

Tituba raised the little looking-glass, in its | tending wishes seized upon her. She longed to 
carved cherry-wood frame, and held it before J dash through the window and flee; yet was im- 
the girl’s face. $ polled toward the stranger, by a power whioh 

Abby shook her head mournfully. % she could neither understand, nor resist. 

“How old I look! What a strange glitter $ With this conflict of the nerves, visible on her 
comes and goes in these eyes. It is the Indian $ face, she came forward and laid her hand in 
blood, I suppose. That, and the things I have j that of the stranger. Again the thrill passed 
been told, Tituba. Don’t it seem a great deal $ over her, but as those soft fingers closed upon 
more than a week since the minister went $ her hand, this singular agitation went off in a 
away ?” X pleasant shiver, and the two females smiled 

“I don’t know—yes! I shouldn’t wonder if it £ sadly on each other, like persons who had met 
seems so; but Tituba counts time from the week $ for the first time after some severe bereavement, 
when Miss Elizabeth went off to visit Lady Phelps “The old woman tells me that the minister is 
in her grand, new house at Boston. Oh! it will J not at home yet,” said the lady, “so I have ven- 
be like a bird getting back to its nest when she $ tured to come in and wait. Do not let me dis- 
eoraes home.” $ turb you at breakfast though; I will walk toward 

“A bird getting back to its nest—old Tituba? J the meeting-house yonder; it seems a quaint, old 
Well, why not? She will sleep quietly, and 5 building.” 

dream sweetly as ever. It is only I—I. Come, s She turned as if to go, but Abby could not 
old Tituba, let’s go down to breakfast; at least \ give up the hand in hers without a feeling of 
we have twelve hours of day before us: who > emotion amounting almost to pain, 
knows what another night will bring?” n “No, lady, stay and take breakfast with me. 

“Yes, yes—come to breakfast; it’s unhealthy $ I am alone, you see, for old Tituba never sits at 
talking on an empty stomach.” i a table, but eats her meals as she goes about her 

As they went through the little entry way, ij work. You look tired, and as if a warm cup of 
below stairs, a soft knock came to the outer j; coffee would refresh you. Take off your mantle 
ddor. Abby went forward and sat down at the * and sit down in this chair.” 
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Abby drew the great oak chair up to the table, N self abnegation which makes a well-bred woman 
and stood with one hand on the back, waiting % forget her own weariness or suffering, at all 
for her guest to throw off her mantle But the i times, where the feelings of others arc con- 
lady only pushed the hood back to her shoulders, ^ cerned. 

revealing a quantity of splendid hair, that was % The reaction of a strong excitement was vm 
swept from her fair temples in heavy waves. J Abigail. But the fascination, which surrounded 
The face, thus exhibited, was not young, nor j; this woman, was so irresistible, that she forgot 
would a common-place observer have called it j everything but the charm of her presence, 
handsome; but it was a grand face nevertheless, $ Old Tituba came in and out of the room, clear- 
and one which no great-hearted man or woman ^ ing away the breakfast things, as the two females 
could have looked upon, without a glow of en- s drew back from their meal, and eyeing the stran- 
thusiasm. $ ger with keen interest. At last the old woman 

She sat down in the oak chair, took the earthen i drew close up to the oak chair, and peering over 
coffee-cup which Abby had filled for her, and \ the lady’s shoulder, Baid, in her curt way, 
began slowly an<l wearily to drink the contents. \ “You forgot to tell me what your name was 
She broke off a morsel of the corn bread now ) when you asked for the minister.” 
and then, with the indifferent air of one whose j “My name,” said the lady, with a faint smile, 
appetite is forced, but did not fail to say a few ^ “Yes! I did forget it. My name is Barbara Staf- 
gentle words to her hostess, with that delicate, * ford.” (to be continued.) 


IMPROMPTU. 

BT CHABLES J. PETERSON. 


Ob I ring again; oh! ring, my love, ^ 

That all-entrancing lay; $ 

Such ns th*' s«4fcphim above ^ 

Arc winning lar away. s 

It come* as Home familiar strain, ^ 

Once heard in Heaven, now heard again. ^ 


For sure, os olden sages tell, 

We are not all of earth; 

The nouI, by some mysterious spell, 
Has ghmpHCN of its birth: 

And memories of things divine 
Thrill o’er me at that voice of thine. 
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OUR DICTIONARY OF NEEDLEWORK 

NO. Y II. —KNITTING. 

BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Implements for Knitting. —Needles, (orpins, 
as they are sometimes called,) of bone, ivory, or 
steel. They should be evenly thick throughout, 
except the ends, tapered to a point, without any 
sharpness. Some have knobs of ivory to pre¬ 
vent the work from slipping off at one end. 
Unless when, from the size of the work, long 
needles are indispensable, short ones will be 
found by far the most convenient. 

Casting On. —Hold the end of cotton between 
the third and little fingers of the left hand, and 
let it pass over the thumb and forefinger. Bend 
the latter, and straighten it again, so that in the 
operation the thread shall be twisted into a loop. 
Now catch the cotton over the little finger of the 
right hand, letting it pass under the third and 
second, and over the forefinger. Take up a 
knitting-needle and insert it in the loop on the 
forefinger of the left hand; bring the thread 
round the needle; turn the point of the needle 
slightly toward you, and tighten the loop, while 
slipping it off the finger. Take the needle now 
in the left hand, holding it lightly between the 
thumb and second finger, leaving the forefinger 
free. This needle is kept under the hand. The 
other rests over the division between the thumb 
and forefinger of the right hand, and the thumb 
lightly pressing against it, holds it in its place. 
The forefinger has the thread carried from the 
left hand over the nail of it. Insert the point 
of the right-hand needle in the loop of the left- 
hand one; put the thread round it, and let it 
form a loop. Transfer the loop to the left-hand 
needle, but without withdrawing the other needle 
from it. Again put the thread round, to form a 
fresh loop, which slip on the left-hand needle, 
and repeat the process. 

Plain Knitting. —Slip the point of the right- 
hand needle in a loop, put the thread round it, 
and draw it out in a new loop. 

Purling. —Slip the right-hand needle through 
a loop, in the front of the left-hand one, so that 
its point is the nearest to you. The thread 
passes between the two, and is brought round 
the right-hand one, which is drawn out to form 
a loop on it. The thread is always brought to 
the front before purl stitches, unless particular 
directions to the contrary are given. 

Vol. XXXIV.—4 


Twisted Knitting.— Insert the needle in the 
stitch to be knitted, at the back of the left-hand 
one, and, as it were, in the latter half of the 
loop. Finish the stitch in the usual way. 

Twisted Purling. —Insert the right-hand 
needle in the stitch, not crossing the left-hand 
one, as is usual, but parallel with it. When the 
loop is on it, it can return to its usual place, andi 
be finished like any other purled stitch. 

To Make Stitches. —To make one stitch, 
merely bring the thread in front before knittirgr 
a stitch, as, in order to form the new stitch, ib 
must pass over the needle, thus making one. Te 
make two, three, or more, pass the thread round 
the needle in addition: once, to make two; twice, 
to increase three, and so on; but when tho suc- 
ceeding stitch to a made stitch is purled, you 
must bring the thread in front, and put it once 
round the needle, to make one stitch. 

To Take In. — (Decrease .)—Either knit two as 
one, which is marked in receipts as k 2 t; or, 
slip one, knit one, pass the slip-stitch over the 
knitted. This is either written in full, or de¬ 
crease 1. When three have thus to bo made into 
one, slip one, knit two together, and pass the 
slip over. 

To Slip. —Take a stitoh from the left to the 
right-hand needle, without knitting. 

To Raise a Stitch. —Knit as a stitch the bar 
« 

of thread between two stitches. 

To Join a Round. —Four needles are used in 
stockings, mittens, gloves, and any other work 
which is round without being sewed up. Divide 
the number of stitches to be cast on by three. 
Cast a third on one needle. Take the second 
needle, slip it into the last stitch, and cast on the 
required number. The same with the third. 
Then knit two stitches off from the first needle 
on to the third. The round being thus formed, 
begin to use the fourth needle for knitting. 

To Join the Toe of a Sock, etc. —Divide the 
entire number of stitches, putting half on each 
of two needles, taking care that all the front 
ones are on one needle, and the sole on another. 
Knit one off from each needle as one. Repeat. 
Then pass the first over the second. Continue 
as in ordinary casting off. 

To Cast Off. —Knit two stitches; pass the ono 
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VARIETIES IN EMBROIDERY. 


first knitted over the other; knit another; pass ^ 
the former over this one. Continue so. s 

Brioche Stitch. —The number cast on for $ 
brioche stitch must always be divisible by three, £ 
without a remainder. Bring the thread in front', l 
slip one, knit two together. It is worked the \ 
same way backward and forward. s 

Garter Stitch. —Plain knitting in anything ^ 
•which is in rows, not rounds. The sides appear | 
*tlike. $ 

Moss Stitcii. —Knit one, purl one, alternately. j 
In the next row let the knitted stitch come over j 
the purled, and vice versa. 5 

To Knit Rapidly and Easily. —Hold the l 
needles as near to the points as possible, and $ 
have no more motion in the hands than you can \ 
avoid. Keep the forefinger of the left hand free > 
to feel the stitches, slide them off the needle, £ 
&c. The touch of this finger is so delicate that \ 
by using it constantly you will soon be able to } 
knit in the dark. > 

Ribbed Kjjittinq.— Knit and purl alternately •' 


so many stitches as two. In rounds the knitted 
must always come over the knitted, and purled 
over purled. But in rows, the purled stitch will 
be done over the knitted, and vice versa. Thus 
if you end a row with a purled stitch, that stitch 
must be knitted at the beginning of the next row, 
to make it right. 

Contractions in Knitting. —K. Knit (plain 
knit.) 

P. Purl. 

M. Make (increase.) 

K 2t. Knit two as one. K St. Knit three 
as one. 

D 1. Decrease one, by taking off a loop 
without knitting; then knit one, and pass the 
other over it. 

D 2. Decrease two; slip one; knit two to¬ 
gether, and pass tho slip-stitch over. 

SI. Slip. 

R. Raise. 

T.K. Twisted knitted stitch. 

T.P. Twisted purl stitch. 


VARIETIES IN EMBROIDERY. 







WHEEL AND LEAF PATTERN. 
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DIRECTIONS HOW TO MAKE A FUCHSIA* 


BY MRS. A. M. HOLLINGSWORTH. 



Materials. —Carmine paper, purple tissue N and stamens can be had ready prepared, also 
paper, small green cups, stamens made of pink $ the buds. 

Mannillo or thread, green leaves, twisting paper, $-- 


&c. 

Cut an equal number of No. 1 and 2, No. 1 
of the carmine paper, No. 2 of the purple tissue 
paper; gum the edges of No. 1 the same as 
directed for Honeysuckle; the purple petals 
should be moulded in the hand with the medium 
sized moulder; touch the stamen with gum to 
keep tho petals from coming off; slip on the 
purple first, then the carmine; finish with a 
small green cup; branch like No. 3. Leaves 


* Materials for Making Paper Flowers.— 
Tissue paper of various colors, carmine paper 
for Pinks, Dahlias, and red Roses, variegated for 
Japonicas, Pinks, &c., wire, wax, gum arabic, 
stamens, pipes, green leaves, calyx, sprays, cups 
for roses and buds, all the small flowers being of 
sixty varieties, can be obtained ready stamped 
of Mrs. A. M. Hollingsworth’s Fancy Store, No. 
32 North Ninth Street, Philadelphia. Orders by 
mail punctually attended to. A box, with mate¬ 
rials for a large bouquet or basket, sent, by mail, 
on receipt of one dollar, post-paid. 


BABY’S BASSINET COVER IN PERSIAN CROCHET. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


This beautiful article, an engraving of which { which consists of one of the long knitting pins 
we give in the front of the number, is arranged $ having the exact resemblance of the usual crochet 
for execution in a new stitch, partaking half of i needle at its end. This allows a great number 
the nature of crochet and half of a sort of knit- \ of loops to be on the needle, and consequently 
ting. It requires a needle made for the purpose, > articles of very large size to be produced. To 
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ESCALLOP SHELL FRINGE IN CROCHET. 


oommenoe the Baby’s Bassinet Cover, a simple 
chain is worked in the usual crochet stitch the 
length required. We do not call this a row, but 
simply the foundation for the first row of the 
Persian Crochet, which is done as follows:— 
Work one chain into each stitch, retaining each 
stitch upon the needle, so that at the end of the 
row all the loops are on the needle in the same 
way as in knitting. This forms the first row. 
The second is done as follows:—Make one, put 
your needle under the wool, and draw it through 
two loops, dropping them off the needle. Repeat 
the last stitch to the end of the row, when but 
one stitch will be left on the needle. This row 
gives the work the appearance of having loops 
on its surface. The third row:—Miss the out¬ 
side stitch, and put the needle into the first loop, 
drawing the wool through, and each successive 
loop the same, retaining them all on the needle 


< as in the first row. It mu9t be remembered, that 
j the first row is used only in commencing, it being 
$ the second and the third which in reality form 
\ the pattern. This work is also done backward 
$ and forward without turning the work or break- 
S ing off the wool. The Baby’s Bassinet Cover is 
l extremely pretty worked in stripes, five striper 

I of white Berlin wool, and five of a soft pink ot 
pretty blue, either of which are extremely suit 
able. 

But it must be remembered, that the colored 
wool must always be joined on at the right hand, 
in commencing the colored stripe. A narrow 

I * border must be added. The one we have given 
is composed of three rows of the two colors, say 
white, blue and white of five chain looped in, on 
^ the last row eight stitches of single crochet are 
$ worked into every loop with the blue wool, giving 
s it the appearance of a button-hole edge. 


ESCALLOP SHELL FRINGE IN CROCHET. 

BY MRS. JANB WEAVER. 


This pretty fringe, an engraving of which we % 
give in the front of the number, must be worked $ 
with a reference to the purpose for which it is ^ 
intended, in either coarse or fine cotton. Another ) 
row added to it, and worked in coarse cotton, l 
makes a very handsome finish to a light summer $ 
counterpane. < 

In working it to go round a cover, it can $ 
always be joined at the corners without showing ^ 
the slightest blemish, and this prevents so long s 
a portion being worked in one piece. Make a $ 
ohain, on which work one long, one chain, in | 
every alternate loop. 3rd row: Twenty-two $ 
.chain, loop in single, six chain, nine single, six | 
chain, loop in, continue twenty-two chain, &c. s 
4th row: Work one long, three chain, into every $ 
alternate loop of the last twenty-two chain, six $ 
chain, seven single, six chain, repeat. 5th row: * 


One long, three chain over the last, making the 
bars always come over each other, continue all 
round the scollop, six chain, five single, six 
chain, repeat. 6th row: One long, four chain, 
continue round the scollop, six chain, three 
single, six chain, repeat. 7th row: One long, 
five chain, repeat all round, six chain, one 
single, six chain, repeat. 8th row: Chain seven, 
loop in short, continue .all round. This row is 
the one on which the fringe is tied in. The top 
is finished by seven chain loop in. The last row 
work eight single on each loop. This forms a 
sort of button-hole scollop. The fringe is tied 
into each loop according to the length and thick¬ 
ness required, but about three inches long and 
fourteen threads in thickness makes a very pretty 
size—that is, when cut before being inserted, 
seven threads, six inches long, for each knot. 


PATTERNS FOR EDGINGS. 
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Materials.— One ounce each of bright violet} stone-color; 12 do 2 ch; 12 do 1 tight ch. (This 
and stone-color 4-thread Berlin wool; a pair of ' ch at the end is to prevent any diminution of 
cork socks. No. 2 Penelope hook. 2} yards of j the number of stitches on either side, but is 
violet binding ribbon; 4 yards of violet satin i never worked into, and merely permits the hook 
ribbon, one inch wide. < to be inserted in the first stitch.) 

This slipper is worked in stripes alternately > Continue working and increasing in the same 
of violet and stone-color, in ridged crochet, that \ manner, till 9 violet and 8 stone-color rows are 
is, by always taking back loops instead of the \ completed; run a piece of white cotton in centre 
front. s of the violet row. Now work 9 more violet rows, 

Violet. —21 ch turn back; 20 dc 1 ch T; (or \ increasing these as before; but work the 9 stone- 
turn on reverse side;) loop in the stone-color to i color rows without increasing, 
this violet ch; pull the violet wool as tight as { Now count 11 stitches from the centre; corn- 

possible. I mence on the 12th stitch from centre, and work 

Make another tight ch of the stone-color; now $ 21 rows of violet and the same of stone-color, to 
10 do; (taking back loops;) 2 ch 10 more do. | form one side; but omitting to work the 22 
This row is now increased to 22 loops; make 1 £ stitches which form the instep. Now work the 
ch T. Cut off the violet to within an inch of the $ other side the same, and, when completed, turn 
dc. £ on drab side; crochet the two sides together at 

Violet.— Loop into the stone color; pull the j the back. Cut the ends of wool off round the 
latter very tight; make another tight ch in the hedges, but not too close; bind the upper part 
violet; work 11 do 2 ch; 11 more do 1 ch T. i with narrow ribbon, and sew the under round 

Cut off the stone-color as the violet. | the cork sole, but sewing it inside, so that the 

Stone-Color. —Loop it into the violet ch; i stitches will not show through. The quilled 
pull the latter tight; another tight ch in the \ ribbon should be about an inch in width. 


Materials. —One and a half skeins black \ Make a chain of five, and close it into a round 
crochet silk, No. 2, (French.) Nine skeins of £ with the silk, 
silver thread. Tassels as represented in the ? 1st Bound.—Sc, 2 in 1 all round, 
engraving, of black and silver, and slides to < 2nd Round.—Silver and black, f 1 silver, and 

match. Crochet hook, No. 21. $ 1 black, f 10 times. 

Of course this purse can be made in any other i 8rd Round.—f 1 silver on silver, 2 black on 

combinations of colors, and being extremely sim- < 1, f 10 times, 
pie, is very suitable for a learner. 
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CORNER FOR HANDKERCHIEF. 



4th Round.—f 2 silver on 1, 2 black on 2, f j 
10 times. ^ 

6th Round.—f 8 silver on 2, 2 black on 2, f \ 
10 times. \ 

6th Round.—f 4 silver on 3, 2 black on 2, f * 
10 times. $ 


7th Round.—f 6 silver on 4, 8 black on 2, f 
10 times. 

Bth Round.—f 1 silver on the same stitch as 
last black, 1 more silver, f 8 black on centre 3 
of 5 silver, 2 silver, 2 black on centre 1 of 3, 2 
silver, f 9 times. 3 black, 2 silver, 2 black. 

9th Round.—f 1 silver on last stitch, 1 more 
silver, f 2 black, 1 silver, (on centre of 3 black,) 
2 black, 2 silver, 1 black, 2 silver, f 9 times. 

10th Round.—f 1 black, 3 silver, 1 black, 2 
silver, 1 black, f 9 times. The 10th time finish 
with 2 black. 

11th Round.—f 2 silver, 2 black, 1 silver, 2 
black, 2 silver, 2 black on 1, f 9 times. The 
10th 2 black on 2. 

12th Round.—f 1 black, 2 silver, 8 black, 2 
silver, 8 black, f 10 times. 

18th Round.—f 2 black, 6 silver, 4 black, f 
10 times. 

14th Round.—f 3 black, 3 silver, 6 black, f 
10 times. 

16th Round.—f 4 black, 1 silver, 6 black, f 
10 times. 

16th Round.—All silk, without increase. 

17th and 18th Round.—All silk, f 6 dc in 1, 
miss 4 f 22 times. In the 18th and all following 
rounds, the 6 dc are worked in the centre of the 
6 dc of the previous one. 

19th Round.—The same, in silver, with 1 chain 
between every 6 dc. 

Repeat these three rounds, 2 in silk, and 1 in 
silver, 6 times. 

For the opening, with silk only, f 1 dc, 1 ch, 
miss 1, f work backward and forward twenty 
rows. 

Form again into a round, and work the 17th, 
18th, and 19th rounds, as before, but 7 times in¬ 
stead of 6. 

To close it up, work a row of sc, taking the 
stitches of both sides. 

Work round the opening in sc, with silver 
thread. 


CORNER FOR HANDKERCHIEF. 


BT HRS. JANE WEAVER. 

As many fair readers will make our acquaint- $ sign will be clearly marked, and require no 
ance, for the first time, with this number, we * further trouble. When any parts of the pattern 
give here directions for transferring this and s are repeated—as the quarters of a cushion or a 
similar patterns in embroidery. Scrape some > handkerchief, or the scallops of a flounce—have 
red or blue chalk; brush it lightly over a sheet \ only the pounced pattern of one quarter or seo- 
of thin tissue paper, shake off the loose grains, i> tion, and mark all from that one. It will be 
lay the chalked side of the paper on the muslin, $ found a muoh more aocurate mode than that of 
and over it the pattern, which you will trace \ making the whole paper pattern perfect, 
with a hard, sharp-pointed pencil, and the de- i 
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THE SCARF MANTLE. 


7 ) 



HANDKERCHIEF CORNER. 


THE SCARF MANTLE 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 



We give, this month, a pattern for a beautiful, ^ one plain, so that our subscribers may see how 
new style summer mantle; and also a diagram*: to put the paper together. It is possible that 
by which to cut it out £ the pattern given may require to have more 

No. 1. A Front. I taken out of the neck, so that it will show the 

No. 2. Half the Back. \ Bhoulders. It must be observed, that it is 

Join the two pieces at A A and B B, along the $ slightly cut up to give freedom to the arm. The 
shoulder seam. We give one half trimmed, and * diagram is on the next page. 
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EDITORS 

EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. , 

To Make and Manage ait Aquaricm.—A* aquariums are \ 
becoming very fashionable, and as we have been solicited to \ 
describe how they are made and managed, we devote part 
of a page to the subject, this month. Heretofore, the direo- > 
tiona for filling aquariums, published in various newspapers s 
and magazines, have been copied, unaltered, from English ■ 
periodicals; and have, therefore, been of little practical ) 
utility, because the fishes and plants, most suitable there, jj 
are not all to be found here. s 

To the uninitiated, we would say that an Aquarium is a \ 
self-supporting, self-renovating collection, in which the vari- l 
ous influences of animal and vegetable life balance each s 
other, and maintain, within the vessel, a correspondence of !; 
action, which preserves the whole. The water is not to be j> 
changed at all, or only at rare intervals, because growing 
plants always form a feature in the collection, and because \ 
such plants, in a state of healthy growth, exhale more > 
oxygen than thoy absorb, and thus supply to the fishes, \ 
what the latter require, for maintaining healthy respiration; i 
and the water thus remains unchanged. The bottom should \ 
be composed of coarse river sand or pebbles, which should s 
be thoroughly washed before being placed in the tank—the $ 
plants should then be arranged and planted, before the \ 
water is introduced; and any common aquatic weeds will 
answer, if thoy are found growing entirely under water: a < 
few of the most desirable for such a purpose are the Ana- \ 
charts, Myriophyllum, Talisnerea, Pot&mogeton, Ranuncu- ^ 
ins, and Canna Vulgaris. The plants should become well s 
settled in the water for a day or two, before the fishes are $ 
admitted. The first thing to guard against is overstocking $ 
with animal life; taking large fish with small, two or three $ 
to every gallon of water, is the utmost that should be $ 
attempted; and if the tank is not large, the smaller fish will s 
be found the most desirable. The minnow and banded dace, s 
the roach and the carp, or gold fish, are probably the most > 
desirable and most easily procured. The sun-fish is objeo- s 
tionable on account of his carnivorous nature, and there are s 
other kinds which the aquarian soon learns to banish from $ 
his tank. Snails and mussels aro necessary to complete the \ 
operations of the tank, they performing the duties of scaven- s 
gers, the snails by eating off the objectionable growths, and i; 
the mussels by straining off of matters held in suspension ^ 
in the water. There should be three to four snails to every s 
gallon of water, and one mussel to every two or three gal- £ 
Ions. It will be necessary to occasionally sponge the sides i 
of the glass when they become coated with a green scum; < 
but if this species of vegetable growth increases rapidly, try ? 
an additional supply of snails. Be careftil to keep the tank £ 
free from decaying matter, animal or vegetable. The tank s 
can bo made in the shape of a square box, with sides of $ 
glass, and open at top; or it may be constructed in a more j 
fanciful shape, if expense is no object. j 

Englishmen and Dinners. —Among the good things, which £ 
we find in that racy new book, “The Wit of Douglas Jer- ? 
rold,” is a hit at the English habit of celebrating everything s 
with a dinner. “If an earthquake,” said Jerrold, “were to | 
engulph England to-morrow, they would manage to meet j 
and dine somewhere among the rubbish, just to celebrate the ' 
event” j 

Low bt Love. —“Nobody ever lost anything by love,” said \ 
a sage-looking person. “That’s not true,” said a lady, who $ 
heard the remark, “for I once lost three nights’ sleep.” \ 


TABLE. 

Acids tw Taken nr Excess Fatal.— It is a habit with many 
persons, to take acids, especially vinegar, in excess. When 
used in moderation, acids are often beneficial; but in excess 
they impair the digestive organs. Experiments on artificial 
digestion show that if the quantity of acid be diminished, 
digestion is retarded; if increased beyond a certain point it 
is arrested. There is reason, therefore, in the popular no¬ 
tion, that vinegar tends to avert corpulence. Young ladies, 
who dread to be considered “ fat,” can actually arrest the dis¬ 
appearance of those graceful curves, and preserve their sylpb- 
like figures, by drinking freely of vinegar; but it will be at 
the expense of their health. The quantity of acid which 
will keep them thin, will destroy their digestive organs. A 
late medical writer gives a case which should be a warning. 
“A few years ago,” he says, “a young lady in easy circum¬ 
stances enjoyed good health; she was very plump,had a good 
appetite, and a complexion blooming with roses and lilies. 
She began to look upon her plumpnees with suspicion; for 
her mother was very fat, and she was afraid of becoming like 
her. Accordingly, she consulted a woman, who advised her 
to drink a glass of vinegar dally: the young lady followed 
her advice, and her plumpnees diminished. She was de¬ 
lighted with the success of the experiment, and continued 
it for more than a month. She began to have a cough; bat 
it was dry at Its commencement, and was considered as a 
slight cold, which would go off. Meantime, from dry it be¬ 
came moist; a slow fever came on, and a difficulty of breath¬ 
ing; her body became lean, and wasted away; night sweats, 
and swelling of the feet and of the legs succeeded.” In short 
■he died. We fear, too, that this was only one case out of 
many. 

The Brain in Childhood.—Too many parents, in the 
United States especially, are given to forcing the intellectual 
development of their children. To have prodigies of learning 
in comparative infancy, they sacrifice tho health, if not the 
lives of their victims. Sir Henry Holland, in his “ Mental 
Physiology,” has left his testimony against this practice. 
“It is a feet,” he writes, “attested by experience, that the 
memory may be seriously injured by pressing upon it too 
hardly and continuously in early life. Whatever theory we 
hold as to this great function of our nature, it is certain that 
its powers are only gradually developed; and that if forced 
into premature exercise, they are impaired by the effort. 
This is a maxim, indeed, of general import, applying to the 
condition and culture of every faculty of body and mind; 
bnt singularly to the one we are now considering, which 
forms In one sense the foundation of inteUectoal life. A 
regulated exercise, short of fatigue, is improving to it, but 
we are bound to refrain from goading it by constant and 
laborious efforts in early life, and before the instrument is 
strengthened to its work, or it decays under our hands.” 

Wore is the Law of Nature.—T he habits of children 
prove that occupation is congenial to our nature; for they 
delight in being busy: they are fond of employment for its 
own sake; being ignorant of the value of time, their instinct 
tells them that their happiness consists in doing something. 
Occupation mitigates a great part of earthly troubles. All 
have trials, griefs, and disappointments in a greater or lesser 
degree; but, whether afflicted in body or mind, occupation 
is the beet prescription; it will blunt the edge of the sharpest 
grief, and enable us 

“To brave the blast, and dare tho storm. 

In humble, calm serenity.” 
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A Charge of Plagiarism. —A correspondent of the “Cleve¬ 
land Review” affirms that the following poem was written 
many years ago by an English lady, and suggests that it 
may have furnished the hint to Poe for his “Raven.” A 
charge of plagiarism is always a delicate one, and even when 
priority of publication can be proved, cannot always be 
maintained; for the history of literature, as well as the ex¬ 
perience of tsvery writer, establishes the fact that similar $ 
ideas often occur originally to different persons. In this ^ 
particular case the entire evidence against Poe consists of £ 
the assertion of an unknown correspondent, who does not ^ 
even give the name of the supposed author of the poem. £ 
Besides, the similarity, between the “Raven” and the fol- s 
lowing, is hardly such as to justify a charge of plagiarism. \ 
The most that can be said is that one poem might have Bug* 5 
geeted the other. ^ 


So mr Old Epitaphs. —Pettigrew tells of an epitaph, in • 
country church-yard, as follows:— 

“ My wife’s dead, 

There let her lie; 

She is at rest, 

And so am L” 

This, from a Welsh church-yard, is very like an “Irish 
bull.” 

“Here lies John Thomas 
And his three children dear 
Two buried at Oswestry, 

And one buried here.” 

Here is one of unequalled beauty:— 

“ She took the cup of Life to sip, 

Too bitter ’twas to drain; 

She meekly put it from her lip, 

And went to sleep again.” 


From thy dim and drear dominions 
On the night's Plutonian shore, 

Oft I see thy dusky pinions 

Hovering darkly round my door— 

Sec the shadow of thy pinions 
Glance along the moonlit floor. 

Often from the oak-wood glooming, 

On some high ancestral tower, 

From the lurid distance looming— 

Some high, solitary tower— 

I can hear thy storm-cry booming 
Through the lonely, midnight hour. 

There T sec thee grimly gliding— 

See thy black plumes waving slow— 

In its hollow casements hiding, 

Wh«»n their shadows yawn below, 

To the sullen tarn confiding 
The dark secrets of their woo. 

When the midnight stars are burning 
In their cressets silver clear— 

When Llgea’s spirit yearning 
For the earth life, wanders near— 

Where Morelia’s soul, returning, 

Weirdly whispers, “I am here.” 

Then all night I seo thee wheeling 
Round a couch of India’s loom, 

Whore a shrouded form congenling, 

In the cerements of the tomb, 

Sleeps beneath the vaulted ceiling 
Of Roweua’s bridal room. 

Once, within a realm enchanted, 

On a fair isle of the leas, 

By unearthly visions haunted, 

By unearthly melodies, 

Whore the evening sunlight slanted 
Golden through the garden trees. 

Where the dreamy moonlight dozes, 

Where the earthly violets dwell, 

Listening to the silvery closes 
Of a lyric loved so well, 

Suddenly among the roses 
Like a cloud thy shadows fell. 

Once, when Ulalume lies sleeping^ 

Hard by Auber’s haunted meer, 

With the ghouls a vigil keeping 
On that night of all the year, 

Came thy sounding pinions, sweeping, 

Through the leafless woods of Wierl 

Oft with Proserpine I wander, 

On the night's Plutonian shore, 

HflPfnft f aring, while I ponder 
On thy loved and lost Lenore; 

On the demon doubts that sunder 
Soul from soul forever more. 

Trusting, though with sorrow laden, 

That when life's dark dream is o’er, ' 

By whatever name the maiden 
Lives within thy mystic loro, 

Lives, in that far distant Aidenn, 

Shall his Charmion meet once more. 

Purse in Crochet. —Tills beautiful purse, which we have 
printed in colors, is to be worked in crochet; and needs no 
direction, the pattern being a sufficient guide. 




now We Keep Our Promises.— In the Prospectus for 1868, 
we promised to give a copy-right novelet by Mrs. South- 
worth; an original novelet by Mrs. Stephens; and an original 
novelet by Charles J. Peterson. The first we have already 
published. The second is begun in this number. The last 
will be published as soon as Frank Lee Benedict’s novel is 
finished. We shall thus have fulfilled our promise with re¬ 
gard to the three novelets, besides giving one extra, and that 
not the worst of them. What other Magazine can say the 
same? For many years, the newspaper press has compli¬ 
mented us on the superiority of our contributors; but in 
future the stories, novelets, Ac., of “ Peterson,” will be better 
than ever. 

The Village School. —The engraving, this month, la alter 
a very celebrated picture; and one that fully deserves its 
reputation. What humor 1 What spirit! The cost of en¬ 
graving this fine embellishment was more than twice the 
ordinary price. But so long as the public sustains us so 
liberally, so long will we spare no expense to make “Peter¬ 
son” excel, not only in literature, but in illustrations. 

New Music. —We have received from Oliver Ditson A Co., 
Boston, two new lyrics, the words and music of both by J. 
H. McNaughton. One is called “ My Home is a Cave by the 
dark Sea Wave,” and the other, “ Father and Mother, a song 
for the Home Circle.” We have also received from the 
author, J. B. Menny, Philadelphia, the “National Son&” 
dedicated to Miss Ernestine Laban, of St. Mary’s, La. 


^ Toung America.—“J ohnny,” said a mother to a son, nine 

I s years old, “go and wash your face: I am ashamed to see you 
< coming to dinner with so dirty a month.” “ I did wash it, 
' mamma,” he said, and feeling his upper lip, he added, 
gravely, “I guess it must be a moustache coming.” 

What we can all Be.—W e cannot all of us be beautiful, 
but the pleasantness of a good-humored look is denied to 
s none. We can all of us increase and strengthen the ftunily 
s affections and the delights of home. 


i REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

> Mary Derwent. By Mrs. Ann & Stephens. 1 voL, 12 mo. 
j> PhUada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers .—We noticed, in our last 
s number, this work, by our co-editor, as announced for pub- 
* lication. We now welcome an early copy to our table, in all 
s the beauty of type and paper which distinguishes tho duo- 
$ decimo publications of T. B. Peterson A Brothers. As it was 
^ “Mary Derwent,” in its original crude state, that first gave 
^ Mrs. Stephens her national reputation; so the same novel, in 
s its present perfected condition, will bo that one of her numer- 
£ ous works by which sho will, we think, like hi to be remem- 
< bered. The scene is laid In J * »oau^ful valley of Wyoming, 
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and tbs work breathes the fragrance and charm of this 
poetio spot, on every page. A series of exquisite pictures, 
diversified by stirriug incidents, fascinate the reader, till 
be or she catches the inspiration of the spot, and warms 
under the author** genius. The work is a brilliant epic in 
proee. It has all the absorbing Interest of Indian novels, 
without their often shocking details; all the romance of a 
pure love story, without the least bit of sentimentalism. We 
do not say this in any partial spirit The public verdict, 
long ago, placed Mrs. Stephens at the head of American 
female novelists, not merely on account of her romarkable 
power, but also because of her faithfulness as an artist 
And of this latter quality, “Mary Derwent,” as it now ap* 
pears, is a striking illustration; for, when compared with 
the prise-story, on which it is founded, it shows what a won¬ 
derful improvement time and study works, even on a first- 
rate intellect. 

The Wit and Opinions of Douglas Jrrrold. Objected by 
his son, Blanchard Jerrold. 1 voL, 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor 

Fidds. Philada: T. B. PtUrson dt Brothers .—Though 
necessarily imperfect, from the impossibility of recovering 
everything that its hero said, this book gives, nevertheless, 
a better idea of Jerrold’s wit than all we have read of it 
heretofore. Many of the remarks are as full of wisdom as 
others are of point. Reading these pithy sayings, we regret 
the more that so many are lost forever, through the prover¬ 
bial treachery of memory. Still, there is enough left to pre¬ 
serve something of the aroma of Jerrold’s wit, and to justify, 
in part, the high roputation he epjoyed, among his associ¬ 
ates, while living. A pleasant article might be compiled, 
merely by culling the best of the good things in the work 
before us. 

Wyoming. Its History, Stirring Incidents , and Horn antic 
Adventures. By George Ptck t D. D., with Illustrations. 1 
vdl n 12 mo. JVcw Fork: Harper <£ Brothers .—The author 
of this volume lias enjoyed unnsual facilities for the study 
of the history and localities of Wyoming. It was forty years 
ago when he first visited that lovely valley; and his acquaint¬ 
ance has been kept up with it ever since. The work con¬ 
tains a brief annal of Wyoming, followed by a scries of his¬ 
toric scenes, which, In the writer’s own words, “constitute 
natural amplifications of the general outline.” Many excel¬ 
lent engravings, from drawings taken in the valley, embel¬ 
lish the volume. The book appears at an opportune moment, 
when the novel of “Mary Derwent,” by our co-editor, is at¬ 
tracting attention again to the valley of WyomiDg. 

Quentin Durward. By Vie author of “ Waverly.” 2 volt. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fidds. Philada: T. B. Peterson <£ 
Brothers .—The thirty-second and thirty-third volumes of the 
already famous “ Household Edition” of Scott’s novels. Next 
to “Ivanhoe,” as a master-piece of the romantic fiction, 
oomea “Quentin Durward;” and on the continent of Europe, 
it is considered, we believe, better than “Ivanhoe.” We 
have so often spoken of the merits of this edition, that we 
can only say, at present, that its superiority in paper, typo¬ 
graphy, Ac., is faithfully kept up. 

A Wmxan's Thoughts about Woman. By the author of 
m John Halifax,” 1 twf., 12 mo. New York: Rudd <£ Chrle- 
ton .—Every woman, interested in the destinies of her sex, 
ought to read this work. The reputation of Miss Mulock 
alone would he sufficient to recommend it; but we speak 
“by the card” when we say that it is one of the best ever 
written on the subject. We aro glad to hear that it is having 
a large sale. 

Fred Markham in Russia; or the Boy Travelers if* Vie 
Land of the Czar. By N. B. Kingston. 1 vol., 12 mo. New 
York • Harper d Brothers.—This is just the book to fascinate 
a boy. 8tirring incident is combined, however, with descrip¬ 
tions of scenery and manners, so as to mingle Instruction 
with amusement. The volume is full of spirited illustrations. 


Ursula. A Tale cf Country Lift. By Miss SewdL 2 
vols., 12 mo. New York: D. Appleton <t Co .—The usual 
merits which characterize the works of this author distin¬ 
guish “Ursula.” Like “Amy Herbert,” “Ivors,” “Dynevor 
Terrace,” and others of Mias Sewell’s former fictions, it is 
full of quiet domestic scenes, and breathe* throughout a 
calm, religious air. Some of the characters in the present 
novel, however, seem to us better drawn than usual in this 
writer’s books. A succession of incidents, skillfully man¬ 
aged, keeps np the interest from the first chapter to the last. 
The volumes are neatly printed. 


PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 

To tax* A Pxir Aim lux Sxetch of tock Friend. —Take a 
soft quill pen, with plenty of ink In it, ana a strip of paper 
that will not absorb too readily; ask a person to write his or 
her name thereon, in bold and deep characters; then, in¬ 
stantly, before it can have time to dry in the least degree^ 
double the paper in the centre of the writing, lengthways, 
rub the two folds together on the unwritten side with the 
thumb; then open the fold, and you will have the result. In 
all names, by some magical process, there is on indication 
of a face. The dots for the eyes and nose are afterwards 
added. 

In some names, where the letter “I” ocean more than 
once, also the “tailed” letters, the effect is most ludicrous, 
and sure to elicit roan of laughter. 

“It never occurred to me,” adds the lady who favored u* 
with this pastime, “that this sport could be turned to ac- 
count; till a week or two since, I was sitting amongst a very 
grave party, perpendicular as conventionalism could make 
them; certain it was, their gravity nearly upset me, when I 
introduced this pastime, and a merrier set of elves never 
sported in the sunshine, than we did under the gaslight. 
Many letters were torn np, all the envelopes that could be 
mustered; then we went begging for paper, and, Bhame, be it 
said, hours flew by over this amusement; while all the party 
took home portraits of their friends to mystify them with.” 

An Ego pdt into a Phial. —To accomplish this seeming 
Incredible act, requires the following preparation:—Too 
must take an egg and soak it in strong vinegar, and in pro¬ 
cess of time its shell will become quite soft, so that it may 
be extended lengthways without breaking; then insert it 
into the neck qf a small bottle, and by pouring cold water 
upon it, it will reassume its former figure and hardness. This 
is really a complete curiosity, and baffles those who are not 
in the secret to find out how it is accomplished. 


ART RECREATIONS. 

Ths Best Pictures Expressly for Grecian and Antoqo* 
Painting. —Published by J. E. Tilton, Salem, Mass. Dirts* 
tions to our new style of antique painting on glass. Oriental 
painting, Grecian painting, and Potichomanta, furnished, full 
and complete, on receipt of one dollar, with directions for 
varnish, kc. Purchasers of our goods to the amount of five 
dollars, will be entitled to direction* free. Persona ordering 
directions for.one dollar, and after buying the materials to the 
above amount, may deduct the one dollar paid for directions. 

Hiawatha’s Wooing. —From Longfellow’s late Indian Le¬ 
gend. Size of plate, fourteen by eighteen inches. Price, one 
dollar and fifty cents. With full directions for painting. 
Colors used and how to mix. Post-paid. 

The Farm Yard.— Painted by J. Herring. An elegant 
engraving, new. Size of plate, thirteen by nineteen Inchon. 
Price, one dollar and fifty cents. With full directions for 
painting. Post-paid. 

Les Orpheunzs. —A fine engraving from a celebrated 
French painter. Two figures, sisters. Size of plate, nine by 
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eleven inches. Price, post-paid, with fall directions for $ 
painting, one dollar. j 

The Jews-Harp Lesson. —A beautiful picture, new, painted 1 
by Brnnet. Engraved by Groveller. Companion to “The ; 
Little Bird.” Size of plate, eight and a half by ten and a ' 
half inches. Price, post-paid, with directions for painting, ; 
sixty cents. \ 

The Little Bird.—A beautiful picture, new, painted by 5 
Brunet. Engraved by Grozelier. Companion to “ Jews-harp ‘ 
Lesson.” Size of plate, eight and a half by ten and a half j 
inches. Price, post-paid, with directions, sixty cents. j 

Two Copies por Oriental Painting. —In imitation of laid ; 
India work. They are new and beautiful designs for tables j 
and folios. One is a handsome wreath, with fountain, birds, 5 
Ac. The other is an elegant vase of flowers, with birds’- j 
nests, birds, butterflies, Ac. Price, fifty cents each, or eighty \ 
cents for the pair, nicely done up on a roller, and post-paid, j 
Tiiirtt Varieties op Shall Mezzotints.-^-? ui table fot 
trial, for Grecian and Antique painting. Price, thirteen cents ! 
each, or one dollar and twenty cents per dozen, post-paid. \ 
All engravings from any publisher sent free of postage, on j 
receipt of price. The best copies selected with care. Cir- < 
culars of information, price of artists’ goods, frames, Ac., sent 
on application, enclosing one stamp for return postage. | 
Otfler new engravings are to be soon published, of which J 
notice will be given to our customers. Address, j 

J. E. TILTON, Publisher, j 
No. 188 Essex Street, Salem, Mass. J 
And dealer, wholesale and retail, in every description of } 
Artists’ goods. j 


ORIGINAL RECEIPTS POR PRESERVES. 

7b Preserve Crab Apples .—Wash your fruit—cover the 
bottom of your preserving-kettle with grape leaves, put in 
the apples, hang them over the fire with the addition of a 
very little water, cover them closely, and do not let them 
boil, but only simmer gently until they become yellow. 
Then take out of your kettle, and spread them over a large 
dish to cool; after this pare, and core them, put them again 
into your kettle, with fresh vine leaves, and hang them over 
the fire, leaving them simmer (not boil) until they become 
green. Then take them out of the kettle, weigh them, and 
allow one pound of sugar to each pound of fruit Add to the 
sugar just enough water to dissolve it When the sugar is 
quite dissolved, boil it and skim it, and then put in your 
fruit, and boil it until it is quite soft Place the fruit in 
Jars, and pour the warm syrup over it. 

To Preserve Cherries .—Morelia cherries must be stoned 
and then measured; to twelve pints take four pounds of 
•agar. Put your cherries and the juice into a preserving 
kettle—but do not add the sugar—and boil them for four 
hours, stirring often to prevent them from burning; then 
add the sugar and boil gently for one hour longer, stirring 
pretty constantly. Carnation cherries must be cut open. ; 
Take half their weight of sugar, and make a candy syrup; j 
then put in your cherries and boil till clear. ! 

Peach Chips .—Pare and slice your peaches, and boil them > 
clear In a syrup made with half their weight of sugar; lay 5 
them on dishes in the sunlight, and turn them until they j 
become dry. Pack them in pots, sifting powdered sugar ^ 
over each layer of chips. If any of the syrup remains, con- 5 
tinue the process with other peaches. \ 

To Preserve Pine Apples .—Cut them Into thin slices, (after s 
earefhlly paring them,) and sprinkle them with sifted sugar \ 
the night before preserving them. BoQ them slowly in a j 
thick syrup of loaf sugar, pound for pound. Twenty minutes i 
will be sufficient for boiling your fruit. | 

Peach Jam .—To twelve pounds of peaches take four J; 
pounds of sugar; boil the fruit tender, prees them through j 
a sieve, and boil them three hours, stirring them constantly. » 


To Preserve Water-Melon Rind .—Divest the rind of its 
outer skin, and cut It into various pretty and fonciful 
shapes; put them into alum water, sufficient to cover them. 
The alum water is prepared by placing in water a piece of 
alum the size of a hazel nut to each pound of the rind. Let 
the rind remain in the alum water for twenty-four hours: 
then put it, with fresh alum water into your preserving- 
kettle, and boil it well for an hour; then take out the rind, 
and place it in cold water. Whilst there, prepare your syrup, 
by adding half a pint of water to one pound and a quarter 
of sugar; boil it over a slow fire, and whilst boiling put in 
your spices, which must consist of race ginger, cloves, mace, 
Ac., according to your taste. After the syrup is sufficiently 
boiled, add in the rind, and boil it slowly until it becomes 
clear and green. 

7b Preserve Cucumbers .—Let them remain in salt water 
for two or three days, and then soak them in fresh water 
for several days, after which boil them in a solution of alum 
water until they become clear; then take them out, and put 
them in cold water; whon cold, cut a slit in them length¬ 
wise, and fill it with mace and lemon peel, after taking out 
the seeds of the cucumber. Tie a string around them, and 
prepare a good syrup. Take one pound of sugar to one 
pound of cucumbers, put in the fruit and boil until it is 
sufficiently cooked; take out the cucumbers, and boil the 
syrup until thick enough, and then pour it over them. 

7b Dry Cherries .—Stone your fruit, and save the juice: 
weigh your cherries, and allow one pound of brown sugar 
to three pounds of the fruit. Boil it with the juice, put the 
cherries In, and stew them for fifteen or twenty minutes; 
take out the cherries, drain off the syrup, and lay the fruit 
on dishes to dry. Keep the syrup, and pour it over the 
cherries, a little at a time, according as they dry—turning 
them over frequently. When all the syrup is used, pack 
the fruit in pots, sprinkling a little sifted sugar between the 
layers. 

Peaches in Brandy .—Plunge your peaches In boiling lye; 
wipe them carefully with a soft cloth, In order to divest 
them of the down, skin, and lay them in cold water; to one 
pound of fruit take half a pound of sugar, and as much 
water as will cover It Boll and skim the syrup, then put 
iu your peaches, let them cook until you can run a straw 
through them, and lay them on dishes to cool. Boil your 
syrup until it becomes thick, and then pour over your 
peaches equal quantities of brandy and of syrup 


ORIGINAL RECEIPTS FOR PUDDINGS. 

A Bread and Butter Pudding .—Cut some slices of bread 
moderately thick, paring off the crust, and butter them 
nicely. Butter a deep dish, and cover the bottom of it with 
slices of prepared bread. Have ready one pound of currants, 
picked, washed, and well dried, and spread one-third of them 
thickly over the bread and butter, strew some brown sugar 
over them, then a layer of bread end butter, succeeded by 
currants, and sugar. Finish with a third layer of each 
article, and pour over the whole four eggs, beaten very light, 
and mixed with a pint of milk, and a wi nr glassful of roes 
water. Bake an hour; grate nutmeg over it when it is done. 
Serve it warm. 

Lemon Pudding .—To six eggs, take half a pound of sugar, 
% quarter of a pound of butter, three largo tablespoonsful 
of grated bread, and one lemon careftilly pared and seeded. 
Line your plates with a nice puff paste, and after the ingre¬ 
dient* are well mixed together, pour the mixture into them. 
Bake In a slow oven; this receipt is suffleieut for two pie 
plates. 

Soda Pudding j —The ingredients are: Four eggs, four tea- 
eupsfal of flour, two teacupsful of sugar, one teacupfnl of 
melted butter, and a teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in a littla 
milk. Bake in a mould, and serve it with wine sauce. 
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Fbor Man's Puddling.—Tho ingredient* are: Two and a half s knife, adding, bj degrees, a little cold water, until you have 
tablespoonsful of melted butter, two teacupeful of milk, one ^ formed a lump of stiff dough. Then sprinkle some flour on 
cupful of sugar, one pint of flour, two teas poo nsful of cream ^ the paste, and take it from the pan with a knife; roll it out 
of tartar sifted into the flour, and one teaspoonful of sodadis- i Into a large, thin sheet, and with a knife spread one of the 
solved in a small portion of warm water. \ pieces of butter all over it, at equal distances; then fold up 

The sauce for this pudding, consists of one teacupful of l the sheets flour it, and roll it out again; add, in the same 
sugar, five tablespoonsful of butter, as much wine or brandy ^ manner, another piece of butter, and repeat the process 
as is agreeable to you. Melt and mix the articles together $ until it is all used. In using the rolling-pin, observe always 
by holding them over a boiling kettle. s to roll flrom you, (instead of toward you.) Bake your paste 

Custard> or Pudding, for Convalescents .—One pint of milk, ^ in a modorate oven, but rather quickly than slowly. No air 
two tablcspoonsful of flour, three eggs, and as much sugar \ must be admitted. 

as you please. Beat the eggs well, add the sugar, then the J A Buttered Tart .—Scald eight or ten large apples, and 
milk and flour alternately. Put the mixture in a bowl or ^ when cold skin and core them; beat the pulp very fino with 
pan, place it in another pan filled with hot water, set it ;* a silver spoon, and then mix in the yolks of six eggs, and 
where it will cook, and when a custard forms, take it off, and } fhe whites of four eggs—which must be well beaten; squeeze 
let it cool. ^ in the juice of a Seville orange, and mix it in with its rind— 

Monterey Pudding .—One pound of grated bread, one s shred finely—and some grated nutmeg and sugar. Melt a 
pound of suet, one pound of currants, two eggs, one wine- £ portion of fresh butter, and beat in with the other ingre- 
glassful of brandy, half a pound of sugar, and one teacupful £ dients enough of it to make the whole look like a firm, thick 
of cream. Mix the ingredients well together, and boil the £ cream. Make a nice puff paste, and cover your pie.dish— 
pudding in a bag for two hours. Serve it with a sauce made s carefully—with It, and then pour in the above mixture; do 
of butter, sugar, and egga, mixed until it becomes white and J; not cover it with the paste, but let the top remain open, 
•tiff. v Bake it a quarter of an hour, then slip it off the dish upon a 

Potato Pudding .—Half a pound of butter; half a pound ' plate, and sift fine white Bugar over it. 
of butter worked to a cream; half a pound of potatoes, ^ Pumpkin Pie .—Pare your pumpkin very carefully and 
boiled, skinned and passed through a sieve; eight drops of s then stew it until it becomes quite soft. To one pint of 
essence of lemon; four eggs well boaten; and one teacupful % stewed pumpkin, add one pint of milk, one glassfiil of 
of cream. Add in spices to your taste, and a small quantity $ Malaga wine, one wineglassful of rose-water, seven eggs, 
of rose water. ^ half a pound of fresh butter, one small nutmeg—grated, and 

Apple Pudding .—Rub ono pint and a half of stewed apples < as much salt and sugar as is agreeable to you. 
through a siove, and add five eggs, well beaten, a lump of Cream Pie .—This dish is mado by forming a rich paste, 
butter the size of a large egg, two wineglassfuls of good \ which must be spread upon tho bottom of a dish; upon thta 
wine, half a grated nutmeg, and sugar to your taste. Bake s must be placed a layer of butter the thickness of a cent; 
in a lino paste. ^ then a layer of flour; then one of sugar, (all of the same 

Boded Indian Pudding .—One quart of milk, three half <! thickness,) and fill your dish up with cream, 
pints of Indian meal, and a gill of molasses. Mix all to- '< Bice Custard Pie .—Boil together three tablespoonftils of 
gather, put it Into a nice clean cloth, and let it boil for £ rice flour, and ono pint of wine. When cold, add three eggs 
seven or eight hours; the water must be boiling when the <! well-beaten, and »ono tablespoonful of essence of Vanilla. 


pudding is put into it. 

Nursery Pudding .—Slice some white bread, and pare off 
the crust. Pour scalding milk over it, and let it stand until 
It is well soaked, then boat it well together with fonr eggs, 
a small quautity of sugar, and some grated nutmeg. Bake 
In small cups half filled. 

Wine Sauce for Puddings .—Dissolve some corn starch 
with boiling water, until it becomes of the thickness of clear 
starch; it must not be put over a fire. To one pint of this, 
take butter the size of a teacup, some nutmeg, sugar, wine, 
or brandy—os much of each article as Is agreeable to you. 

Whortleberry Pudding .—The necessary ingredients are: 
One pound of flour, nine eggs, one pound of butter, one pound 
of brown sugar, two quarts of whortleberries, half a pint of 
milk, one wineglassful of wine, one wiueglassful of brandy, 
and Borne nutmeg. Serve it with wine sauce. 

Cocoa-nut Pudding .—To one large cocoa-nut, grated, tako 
six eggs, three-quarters of a pound of sugar, one-quarter of 
a pouud of butter, one wineglassful of wine, and season with 
nutmeg to your taste. Bake iu a fine paste. 

Baked Batter Pudding .—Mix into a batter three pints of 
milk, nine tablespoonsful of flour, twelve eggs, and a little 
salt. Bake it for three-quarters of an hour, and serve it 
with wiuo or cream sauce. 


ORIGINAL RECEIPTS FOR PASTRY. 

Fine Puff Paste .—To every pound of fresh butter, allow 
one pound and a quarter of flour. Sift the flour into a deep 
pan, and sift some also upon a plate, to use for sprinkling 
and rolling. Divide the butter into four equal parts. Cut 


Put iu as much sugar as Buits your taste. Bake in a good 
pie crust. 


ORIGINAL RECEIPTS FOR MADE DISHES. 

Italian Cheese .—Boil a knuckle of veal; when perfectly 
cooked, strain the liquor, skim off tho fat, then take the 
bones out of the meat, chop it fine, and odd one (grated) 
nutmeg, and half an ounce of each, of cloves, allspice, and 
whole pepper. Put the entire mixture on the fire to simmer 
gently, and when the liquor becomes a jelly, pour it into a 
mould, and let it remain thus until the next day. By way 
of Improvement, you may lino your mould with hard bailed 
eggs, cut into slices. 

Kidney .—Cut a kidney into small pieces, removing care¬ 
fully all fat and muscles. Then cover the kidney with cold 
water, and let it stew slowly until it becomes tender, chang¬ 
ing tho water two or three times. Season it with salt, 
pepper, a piece of butter rolled in flour, aud some sweet 
marjoram; add also a small portion of wine—and then stew 
it for a short time. Your taste must decide tho quantity of 
seasoning. 

Noodles .—One egg, half a pint of flour, and a little water— 
Jnst sufficient to make the paste stick together; add a little 
salt Roll out the paste very thin, sprinkle it with floor, 
and place the sheets upon nice clean cloths to dry. When 
used, cut them up very fine. They may bo used in soap; or 
you may prepare them similar to maccaroni. 

Imitation Oysters .—Grate twelve ears of corn, and wash 
the cobs In a teacupful of milk; add to the above three eggs, 
two tablespoonfuls of flour, one teaspoonful of salt; form the 


up one i»ortion into the pan of flour, and then divide the re- s batter into enroll cakes, and bake them on a griddle. They 
mainder tufco six pieces. Mix the flour and butter with a ' have the flavor of oysters, and are very nice. 
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Omelet—To one egg take a skimmerful of milk and a email $ To Clean Paper on Walls, first lightly sweep off the dost 
portion of salt, with some pepper. Beat well together, and £ with a clean broom. Divide a loaf a week old into eight 
fry in butter. Turn it carefully. i parts. Take the crust in your hand, and beginning at the 

3 top of the wall, wipe it downward, in the lightest manner, 
th e crumb. Do not rub crossways nor upward. The 
MI8CELLANE0DS RECEIPTS. i dht of the paper and the crumbs will fell together. Observe, 

. „ , , _ _ . , vnJ y° u must not rub more than hnlf a yard at a stroke, and 

A Perfumed Soap .—Take four ounces of marshmallow ^ , . . . , _ . , , , 

, , , , , , , . . . .. . % when all the upper part is done, go round again, beginning 

roots skinned, and dried in the shade; powder them, and s . * . ^ m " .. , \ . 

’ , J M , \ a little above where you left off. If the nibbing is not done 

add one ounce of starch; the same of wheaten flour; six ' ... .« ... ..... 

, , , . ’ ... . . . . • very lightly, the dirt will adhere to the paper, 

drachms of pine-nut kernels, two ounces of blanched almonds, $ . 

‘ .. . , n , l Raspberry Sandwich .—Take half a pound of sifted sugar, 

an ounce and a half of kernels husked, two ounces of oil of s * m ® ’ 

, , M . ... . , s half a pound of butter, two eggs, and two ounces of ground 

tartar, the same of oil of sweet almonds, and thirty grains i , .. „ . .. ’ ., . 

, ^ A , , V . ... i rice, work them well together, then add seven ounces of 

of musk; thoroughly incorporate the whole, and add to every ^ ... . _ 

. s flour. Spread half this mixture upon buttered writing- 

ounce half an ounce of florentine orris-root In fine powder; ^ ...... r . _ « 

, . .. , . . . . . % paper, in a shallow tin or dish, then a layer of raspberry 

then steep half a pound of fresh marsb mallow roots, bruised < ... ’ ,. . . .. F 

. ........ . * „ / - \ r < preserve, and next cover with the other half of the paste. 

in the distilled water of mallows (or orange flowers,) for?*'., . . . . . . . . ,V7 . 

„ .. ... ... \ Bake in a quick oven, and when required for use, cut it into 

twelve hours, then squeeze out the liquor; then, with this . . . . , . , 

. . ’ . \ thick pieces like sandwiches, having previously sifted a little 

liquor and the preceding powders and oils, make a stiff s , ^ ® * * 

paste, to be dried in the shade, and formed into round balls. | . «..., PnT1 „ 

M * t* *.11 • * __jlj_ 5 aO Affp tfreweri onct Corrcc* tw our 

This soap is excellent for smoothing the skin, or rendering 5 .. .. . . 7 . , . .. .. „ 

.. . . . 4 . , .. < three times the quantity of water upon it, stir it well up; 

the hands delicately white. < i * J j . V j * 

Moth, in oxrpeu -Camphor will not .top the revege. of P®" 1 - ““ *^ e **“ r ®f-“ d P ut , on fre " h “ 

moth, after they have contmenced eating. Then they pay \ wU1 k «P f “ r w " k f- , A !' br ' wer " ebo “ ,d haT8 w * ,cr 
no regard to tl.o presence of camphor, cedar or tobacco. '» ared on ' t >“ d ** >*» *» *“>•»"“ ‘ he next ^ “ U 

Nor will the dreaded and Inconrenlent taking np and beat * hen P 0 ”™ 1 off - and th ? car « ful, J r * akt “ out - kaT ‘ D « a 
. . _ . . , . . < brown sediment at the bottom. Bread made from yeast Dfs- 

Ing always insure success. But take a coarse, crash towel, s “ ,, “ “ , m J 

, . t . , .. _ ... i pared In this way will never bo bitter. 

and wring it out of clean wntor, and spread it smoothly on < J 

the carpet, then iron It dry with a good, hot Iron, repeating ,f°_f 1Frec,:la XWon "P “ e 

the operation on all eu.pected places and the leaet n«d. $ k,,owiD * wlU P a rpo»J-R^ti#ed .plrlta of 

. ... .. . , - _. v wine, one ounce; water, eight ounces; hnlf an ounce of orange- 

It does not injure tho ply or color of the carpet in the least, l 1 . . 6 

a. it i. not necessary to pros, hard, heat and .team being $ floW€r water - or one ounce of ro,,vwater; diluU ' d muriati ' 
the agent.; and they do th. work effcctnally on worm, and | ht^poontul. Thto, when properly mUed, should be 
eggs. Then the camphor will doubtless prevent depreda- x ns ft r wa * n ®* . 

tiona of tlie miller. $ Tht Way *° 0bta,n n f leacer.-Tbe 

The Met Correct a,id Ta,ty Way of Arranging Floioer, 5 skeletons of lMTea may be obtained by soaking th. leave. 
for Fares.—Much depend, open the formation of th. v«e, a w f ak “ ol J ,ll 1 °“ °f " , phurk •^■ ''h.ch enta away all 
dm th. position in which it 1. to be placed. It to Impere- \ ,h ? bod ^ of tbo ,eaf > kaTin « onl ^ tbe flbrc «- ln ,he fonn of 
tive that a duo regard to the contrast of colors be studied; i a 8 84 , n8xw ® r * 

placing th. larger and darker flower. In the background, or , ( \ hcma ’ * Cmdfe-Th, fruit mmt be gathered before it 
centre, as the case n.ay be. By no mean, overcrowd th. | ls ri P°> P rlrk “ d ,tone tbcm - bo11 cIarlfled *“*"• and P 0 ” 
tom— tho majority of bouquets being spoilt in effect by that £ 0Ter em * 
one fault: as the natural beauty and elegance is much en- $ 
hanced by a light and easy distribution in the arrangement v 

The Cheapest and Simplest Method for Preserving the . FASHIONS FOR JULY. 

Skeletons of Leaves .—Make up a book of good, stout writing ^ Fro. i.—A Ball Dress or sea green Satin, trimmed with 
paper, (letter sire.) and fasten down each skeleton leaf (when ' three flounces of wide Brussels lace. Head-dress a wreath 
thoroughly dried) to the paper by means of a fine needle s of green leaves. Opera cloak of Broussa silk, lined with 
and thread, catching hold of the centre or main stem of each ^ white, and trimmed with fringe and tassels, 
leaf only. Beyond this nothing but care is required to keep ^ Fio. H.—Evxning Dress of white Tarlstan, trimmed 
^ them in a high state of preservation. I made up my book ^ with seven flounces, each flonneo edged with a puffing of 
In this way three years ago, and they are as good now as % tarletan. Side-trimmings are formed by clusters of bine 
they were tho first day I put them in. $ flowers and strings of pearls. The head-dress, and corsage, 

Mow to tale Fruit Stains out of a Muslin Dress .—Boil a $ and aleevo trimming correspond with the skirt, 
handful of fig leaves in two quarts of water until reduced to i Fio. m.—D inner Dress for a Watering-Place.—S kirt of 
a pint. With a clean sponge, dipped in this liquor, rub the £ apple-green silk, made long and very full. Tho body is of 
part affected, and the stains will be entirely removed. Or — 5 white, thin muslin, made round at the waist, and confined 
Rnb tbe part on each side with yellow soap, then tie np a $ by a broad ribbon sash. This muslin body is trimmed with 
piece of pcarla.-li in the cloth, and soak woll in hot water, or ^ ruffles and bows of ribbbon. 

boil; afterward expose the stained part to the sun and air s Fio. rv.—L acb Mantilla.—M r. George Bulpin is splen- 
untfl removed. £ didly located ln his new store, No. 415 Broadway, New York, 

Baked Pears .—Take half a dozen of fine pears; peel them, i where his beautiful variety of spring and summer Mantillas 
cut them In halves, and take out the cores. Put them into s are displayed to tho best advantage. We have selected two 
a pan with a little red wine, a few cloves, half a pound of \ choice specimens for illustration. Tho first consists of a 
sugar, and some water. Set them in a moderate oven till $ small Mantilla of plain lace surrounded by a circular fiounco: 
tender; then put them on a slow fire to stew gently, with s the body of the Mantilla is enriched by rows of fancy trim- 
grated lemon-peel and more sugar, if necessary. \ ming, chenille, gimp, and guipure insertion: in tho centre is 

Fire in the Chimney .—In cases of fire in the chimney, it ^ a row of rich drop button trimming. The flounce is deco- 
Is an excellent plan to put salt on the fire in the grate below, s rated in like manner, and headed by a row of guipura lace 
as it acts chemically on the flaming soot above. This has ^ edged with fringe. 

been found to extinguish the fire In a short time, and de- > Fig. v.—Lacs Mantilla from the same establishment, Is 
serves to be more generally known. < of fine French lace arranged in the form of a circular, fnr» 
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rounded by two deep flounces of the same material, arranged 
with considerable fullness, and headed by a drop button 
trimming mingled with jet. 

General Remarks. —The Raphael bodies are very much 
worn, as woll as bodies made high and closed up the front 
with buttons. The basque, is but little worn, except as an 
in-door morning dress, when the jacket is made very deep, 
forming a short skirt, which is trimmed to correspond with 
the skirt of the dress. Instead of lappets or basques, the 
bodies are now cnt in deep points, (as shown in a former 
number,) in front, at the back, and on the hips; or with 
points In front only, and a small postillion jacket at the 
back. Plain skirts, with side-trimmings, double Bkirts, and 
flounces, are all fashionable. 

Sleeves are made in a variety of ways. The most fashion¬ 
able are the very full bishop with deep pointed cuff; the 
sleeve with two large puffs; and the very wide, boll-shaped 
sleeve, falling over large puffed sleeve* of muslin or lace. 
For summer, wide and open sleeves with pretty under¬ 
sleeves, are far more appropriate than closed sleeves. t 

Mantillas are made somewhat larger than heretofore, • 
and trimmed less. The pointed hood is quite fashionable. ' 

Bonnets are certainly larger than thoso worn in the win- <; 
tor, and have a decided point in front; some of them are ^ 
even bent down on the forehead. We give engravings of ^ 
two bonnets, from the establishment of Mr. White, Phila- > 
delphia, which are printed in colors, at the beginning of the i 


number. One is a Leghorn bonnet, with an outer trimming 
of ribbon on the right side, and of ostrich plumes on the 
left; with a face trimming of tulle and flowers. The other 
is a child’s hat of the gipsy pattern. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. i.—Dress for a little Girl, or blue and white plaid 
Chalb.—A loose basque of the same material is made with 
wide, open sleeves. Leghorn flat with a long, white plume. 

Fig. ii.—Dress for a large Girl, of green Silk, with a 
double Skirt. —The upper skirt has a side-trimming of gay 
plaid, woven in the silk. The sleeves and body have a trim¬ 
ming corresponding with the skirt. A plait of plaided rib¬ 
bon is around the hair. 

Fig. in.—D ress for a little Dot, of white Marseilles.— 
The body is cut in the Raphael Btyle. The trimming con¬ 
sists of a broad, white cotton braid, figured. Straw hat and 
plume. 

Gexeral Remarks. —One of the prettiest dresses which 
wo have seen for a little boy, consists of a short skirt of 
plaid chale, buttoned at the waist, to a white linen jacket 
made like a shirt. The bosom is ruffled down the front. A 
loose sacqno of the same material as ths dress, cnt round in 
front, is made to wear on cool days, or on the street. Small 
caps of white or grey hair with a plaid brim, and the small, 
round straw hats with cord and tassels are worn. 


PUBLISHER’S CORNER. 


The Universal Testimony.— The June number was every¬ 
where pronounced one of the best wo havo published. In 
fact, the press generally, as well as our large list of sub¬ 
scribers, declares that “Peterson” Is always seeking to im¬ 
prove. Says the Plymouth (N. C.) Crescent:— 1 “'Wo have 
been exchanging with this periodical for years, and havo 
always found it to be the first on hand, and always coming 
up to all that it promises.” Says the Ottumwa (Iowa) 
Courier:—“Everything considered, this is the cheapest Maga¬ 
zine published.” Says the Windham (Ct.) Co. Telegraph 
“With its accustomed regularity, this Magazine for June 
is on onr table. Ladies who wish to keep pace with the 
fashions, will do well to place this publication on their list.” 
Says the La Grange (Mo.) American:—“Our better half gives 
It the preference over all other Magazines. Tho reduoed 
price at which it is published places it within tho reach of 
every one.” The Easton (Pa.) Whig says:—“The cheapest 
and best Magazine published in this country is ‘Peterson’s.’ 
It is only two dollars a year, and far surpasses the three 
dollar monthlies.” The City Item, published by Col. Fitz¬ 
gerald, Philadelphia, a capital authority, says:—“The ra¬ 
pidity with which Mr. Peterson has succeeded in introducing 
his work into thl most select and cultivated families in the 
land, is in ono aspect, wonderful; but when we regard the 
intrinsic excellence of the matter it contains—its remark- 
aide cheapness—the price being bat Two Dollars per year— 
and the completeness with which it fills a want, which, prior 
to the establishment of the Lady’s National Magazine, was 
much felt in the reading world, the success of the scheme Is 
not at all a subject of wonder. There are sixty-six embel¬ 
lishments and illustrations in the May number, at present 
under review. This department is a special favorite with 
the ladies. The latest fashions in dress, the prettiest and 
sweetest patterns of every style of costume, are discussed 
with complete fullness each month; and the book should, 
therefore, be consulted by every lady of taste and fashion in 
our community. Those who have it not, should subscribe 
fcutanfer.” 


How to Remit. —In remitting, write legibly, at the top of 
yonr letter, the names of your post-office, county and state. 
Bills, current in the subscriber’s neighborhood, taken at 
par; but Pennsylvania, New York or Now England bills 
preferred. If the sum is large, buy a draft, if possible, on 
Philadelphia or New York, deducting the exchange. 

Additions to Clubs. —When additions are made to clubs, 
no additional premium is given, until sufficient names ore 
forwarded to make a new club. For three subscribers, at 
$1,66 each, we give a premium; for five at $1,60; or for eight 
at $1,25. Where four are added at $1,25, to a club of eight, 
wo do not give a premium: there must he eight 

Whom to Address. —Letters, intended for the Magazine, 
must be addressed to Charles J. Peterson. The house of T. 
B. Peterson & Brothers is entirely distinct We have no in¬ 
terest in it, nor has it any in the Magazine. 

“Peterson” and “Harper.”— For $3,50 wo wfll send a 
copy of “ Peterson” and “ Harper’s Magazine,” for one year. 
But where part of a remittance is intended for another pub¬ 
lisher, we do not take the risk of that part 

Postage on “Peterson.”— This, when prepaid quarterly, 
at the office of delivery, is one and a half cents a number, 
per month, or four cents and a half for the three months: if 
not pre-paid it is double this. 

Never too Late. —It is never too late In the year to sub¬ 
scribe for “ Peterson,” for wo can always supply back num¬ 
bers, to January Inclusive, if they are desired. 

Premium.— When entitled to a premium, state, distinctly, 
what you prefer. Where no such statement Is made we 
shall send “The Casket.” 
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Vol. XXXIV. PHILADELPHIA, AUGUST, 1858. No. 2. 

NERVES. 

BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 


Brag as you will, my friend, of your thrift, 
foresight, economy, riches, blessings, even you 
are not without this household annoyance. 
Either in wife or child, demented brother or 
sour maiden-sister, either in rats, rogues, or 
dogs, or—(we’ll drop the catalogue,) there is 
always something to worry you; did you know 
it? Good Christian though you be, paying your 
pew-tax promptly, and giving all the benevo¬ 
lent movements your heartiest sympathy—never 
scolding your wife, indulgent to your children, 
a pattern to your neighbors, that trouble stands 
between you and unalloyed pleasure. 

There’s Livewelt, say you; what has he to 
trouble him? He owns his house, lays by a 
sum yearly for the stormy day that seems never 
to cloud for him, owns besides a nice little in¬ 
vestment in a pretty wife and rosy-cheeked 
children. Heigho! some folks go through the 
world and never see the copper side of the 
shield. Every Saturday night the market-bas¬ 
ket, heaped with delicacies, marches round to 
his kitchen gate, empties itself and disappears. 

Every morning the milk-can comes out smiling 
with satisfaction, and the meat-cart cuts capers 
till it stands before his door, cutting steaks. In 
church, be sur? the longest string of pink and 
blue bonnets belongs to him. On change the 
finest beavers tip to his nod. He takes plenty 
of holidays, carries his family to the beach a 
dozen times during the summer, and verily, luck 
seems to have taken up her abiding place in his 
premises. 

Ah! but one unlucky day we visited this para¬ 
gon of a household, and there we found that the 
pest of this delightful family was—nerves! 

Now nerves, like a good door-bell that ting-a- 
lings readily and strongly at the first touch—are 
very desirable articles: but nerves out of order, 
like the weak tones of the broken down wires, 
give an uncertain sound. Or it may be that 
Vol. XXXIV.—5 


s our comparison is rather a weak one, for Mrs. 
5 Livewell, who has bundles of these disorganized 

< nerves, gave very certain and audible sounds, 
\ not to be mistaken. At first we were in love 
£ with her pretty face, admired her exquisite taste, 
s and envied the redoubtable Mr. Livewell, till the 
> nerves, like so many magnetic batteries applied 
jj to our system, gave us shock after shock. 

s “I’ve a very unfortunate head, my dear Mr. 
$ Livewell, will you step out and ask that scissors 
5 grinder to go farther up dr down the street, or 
^ out of it altogether?” 

\ “Mr. Livewell, will you put Sophia out of the 
^ room? the child will set me crazy.” 

, “My dear, are you aware that you will use 

< that creaking rocking-chair? It must annoy our 
| friend! it will kill my head;” and patient Mr. 
$ Livewell moves to another chair, and folds his 
s paper with one eye on his wife to be sure 

! sho doesn’t hear—and stops short in the midst 
of a mellow, hearty laugh, and keeps saying, 
$ “S—h,” in a way that sets our teeth on edge, 
$ but which seems to afford infinite satisfaction to 
$ nerves—and grows very red and frowning if an 
\ itinerant opera-grinder sets his monkey on the 
\ gate-post and turns the spit—we mean the crank 
^ of a very wheezy organ, though we have caught 

S him watching the grins and the evolutions of 
red-coat Jacko with delightful interest—when 
^ out of sight of home. 

> Poor Mr. Livewell! despite his comforts, his 
$ pretty children, his elegant wife, his beautiful 
j: house, he is always happiest when his face is set 
$ like a good-natured flint, office-wards. 

$ There’s a literary man troubled with just this 
) sort of thing in another shape, neaven have 
$ mercy on the author if he has nerves! When 
j his cherished productions appear in print, and 

I his “roses” are changed into “potatoes”—his 
“jewels” into “duels,” and his “smiles” into 
$ “biles”—we say heaven have mercy on him, her, 
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YEARS AGO.—THE LAKE OF DREAMS. 


or it, (there are “its” in authorship.) But the $ something of that lore and brilliancy that in you 
newspapers don’t trouble our friend much—penchants them? Would you neglect her after 
neither mutilated poems—but—listen, oh! earth! > all she has done for you—and consign her to 
he is fretted by a pest in the shape of an ungram- j some remote solitude, because your ears and her 
matical sister, whose natural abilities never $ grammar are antagonistic? 
flowered into prodigious capabilities, and who j Take care, ungrateful author, less provocation 
confesses her admiration of her distinguished £ than that has turned the current of prosperity, 
relative by a double negative on public and pri- $ And thus in a thousand shapes this trouble 
vate occasions. Consequently in her presence i assails us. It sits by the fireside—takes up its 
he is nervous and irritable. * abode in the brain—and establishes itself in the 

Whose fault is it, sir, that the good, and hum-j heart. We are, none of us, free from nervous- 
ble, and honest sister, who would make herself $ ness on some account. The prick of a pin’s 
into ehirts for you if you needed them, who is s point is more agonizing to some organizations 
giving her best days and her best strength to a > than the amputation of a limb to others. A 
work which, though lowly, has your perfected S frown seems fit occasion for suicide in some 
genius to show as the grand result—whose fault i melancholic, or perhaps we should say cholicky 
is it that she cannot astonish your guests with < temperaments. 


YEARS AGO. 

BY LENA LYLE. 


We together played fn childhood. 

Wo together roamed the wildwood, 
Guthcred flower*, and gathered shells, 

By the lake, or in the dells, 

As we wandered to and fro, 

Years ago. 

And we lay beneath the willow, 

With the green moss for a pillow, 

While the long twigs bent above us, 

Like the hearts of those who love us, 
Breaming dreams that none might know, 
Years ago. 

As we sought with eager flngors, 

Where the fragrant violet lingers, 

Fancies beautiful and fairy. 


N But alas! so very airy, 

s In our heart* did burn and glow, 

s Years ago. 

ij As we plucked the scented flowers, 

\ In those sunny, childish hours, 

!; As wo twined the graceful wreath, 

i; We, with quickly coming breath, 

\ Told our visions high and low, 

\ Years ago. 

jj Now beneath the turf thou*rt lying, 

< And the flowers are o’er thee dying, 

i Leaves aro showering o’er thee fast, 

\ Like my memories of the past, 

j When you and I roamed to and fro, 

Years ago. 


THE LAKE OF DREAMS. 

BY M18 8 MABY A. LATHBUBY. 


On! a beautiful lake is the lake of dreams, 
With its mystic shadows and sunlight gleams. 
With its half seen shore on the other side, 
Where forms of beauty forever glide; 

While within its blue depths silently, 

Visions of beauty float slowly by. 

Oh! as still, and as calm, and as full of light 
As a starry sky on a Summer night, 

When the hosts of glittering orbs on high 
In the depths of a quiet lakelet lie, 

1s tho lake of dreams, when on Its breast 
The gems of our scattered fancies rest. 

Oh! a lovely sight is this same bright lake 


< When tho Night, with her maidens, the Honrs, in the wake, 
Comes sweeping past o’er the darkening land, 

$ With the beautiful moon held aloft iu her hand, 
s The Honrs, twelve maidens, who follow the night, 

| In robes of shadow and wreaths of light. 

^ On the flowery shore of the lake wo stand, 
s As the Night looks down on the darkened land, 

^ And visions of beauty come and go 
t; On the distant shore—in tho lake below; 
s Till a boat comes gliding soft and still 
v As the night wind wandering over a hill, 

^ And the boatman Morpheus’ light oar gleams, 
v As he pilots ns o’er to the Land of Breams. 
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3T MARY W. JANVBIN, AUTHOR OF “PEACE; OR, THE STOLEN WILL.* 

CHAPTER I. j higher capacity than housekeeper, it was for 


Dr. Paul Manning was unmistakably and 
undeniably a bachelor. Anybody could have 
told that by the square bow of his neck-tie, the 
faultlessness of his linen, his creaking boots, 
the scrupulous neatness of his household, and 
his holy horror of children. And, moreover, 
Dr. Paul Manning was getting bald. Time was 
when no young man in Dentwood had glossier 
or softer hair, curling in thick waves over a 
handsome, high forehead; but forty years had 
brought one or two deep wrinkles across that 
forehead, and now there was a little round spot 
on the doctor’s head where the hair obstinately 
refused “to grow.” 

Yes, the doctor was getting bald, and yet I 
don’t think he would have used a hair dye or 
Restorer, or any of the much lauded modern 
inventions warranted to produce “a fine and 
healthy growth of hair,” for the world; for Dr. 
Paul was a man of sturdy independence of cha¬ 
racter, and scorned innovations. 

“What’s the use?” quoth the doctor, survey¬ 
ing his rapidly thinning lockB one morning in 
the mirror with a little sigh. “The fact is, I’m 
getting old. No use in disguising it. The hair 
she used to twine—ah, well! I’m growing old!” 

Yes, Dr. Paul was getting to be an old bache¬ 
lor. 

Miss Susy 8hort “kept house” for Dr. Man¬ 
ning. I think Miss Susy’s name was a synonym 
of her nature. Her words were spoken in little, 
4 jerky accents, as though she begrudged too 
liberal a use of the king’s English. 

People said Miss Susy’s situation as house¬ 
keeper was a mere sinecure, with nobody but 
the doctor, Tim, the Irish gardener and coach¬ 
man, and herself. To be sure it was a great 
house Dr. Manning owned, but then it was kept 
shut up most of the year round, and no company 
ever came to litter the great parlor, sleep in the 
nice, spare chambers, or disturb the even tenor 
of the spinster’s daily life. I think Miss Susy 
would scaroely have hesitated to apply the same 
broom she wielded against the flies and spiders, 
to the luckless housewife or neighbor who had 
the temerity to invite herself “to tea” at Dr. 
Manning’s. People said, too, that because Miss 
Susy hoped one day to see herself installed in a 


n her interest to hinder all attempts at familiarity 
* among the Dentforders, lest some bright-eyed 
\ girl might entice the doctor into matrimony. 
j> Miss Susy was, furthermore, very attentive to 
5 her master’s likings. Every morning she baked 
^ a little stereotyped cake of corn-meal—churned 
$ fresh butter in a large, wide-mouthed bottle— 
i carved two thin slices of ham—and made black 
\ tea for his breakfast; for the doctor fancied him- 
\ self a dyspeptic, though none would ever have 
\ suspected the fact from a glance at his face, full 
s figure, and his hale, rosy cheeks. But then Miss 
\ Susy knew how to humor his whims. 

\ “I suppose nobody has a better housekeeper 
$ than I,” the doctor would say, folding his nap- 
> kin Bquarely, and placing his spoon evenly in 
$ his china teacup, “nobody in Dentford leads a 

I quieter or happier life than you and I, Miss 
Susy.” 

“Yes, sir,” Miss Susy would reply, with a 
faint attempt at a smile; and when the doctor 
> had left the room, would toss her head till every 
i corkscrew curl was sent flying with quick, jerky 
| movements, inly deducing her own conclusion 
| for the acknowledgment of her necessity to her 
£ master’s comfort. 

5 I said the doctor had a holy horror of chil- 
| dren; and yet I am half inclined to think that 
\ this story was one of the spinster housekeeper’s 
$ own coinage, purposely to frighten away the 
5 little urchins who used to peep longingly through 
^ the white picket fence into the gay flower garden 
$ in front of the mansion, and into which the win- 
s dows of the great square room the doctor used 
s as his office looked directly—for certain it is, 
\ that, one morning, the doctor himself came out 
$ and distributed generous handsful of gay holly- 
s hocks, bright-eyed pansies, and even plucked 
ij his great red peonies ; and straightway a little 
£ file of sun-bonneted girls were on their way to 
s the old, red school-house, declaring in delighted 
$ accents that “Dr. Manning was the goodest man 
$ in the world!” 

| There .was another garden in the rear of the 
$ mansion, where Irish Tim wrought with spade 
S and hoe to cultivate the vegetables that supplied 
$ Miss Susy’s dinner-pot, all of vastly more use 
Sin the spinster’s practical eyes than “flowers 
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and sich like trash;” but I think the doctor must ^ 
have loved his gay blooming garden, since year 
in and out the hollyhocks and prince’s feather $ 
grew taller, the peony root in the centre of the £ 
circular bed bloomed more profusely, the Iceland £ 
moss crept all over the borders, the flowering jj 
almond’s spikes bent under their blushing bur- ^ 
den, and the cinnamon roses bloomed and cast j 
their petals down on the garden walk. > 

But a change came over the doctor’s quiet ^ 
household. One day that good gentleman took s 
a letter from the post-office—told Miss Susy to s 
pack his valise for a short absence firom home— \ 
and three days afterward the Dentford stage set \ 
down the doctor, a little girl of some twelve l 
summers, and a black trunk containing all the \ 
worldly goods of the girl aforesaid at the doc- < 
tor’s gate. \ 

All Dentford was surprised, but Miss Susy $ 
Short was horror-stricken when the doctor $ 
walked into the sitting-room with his charge, $ 
saying quietly, “Miss Susy, this is Ruth Blan- £ 
chard. Her mother is dead, and I have adopted \ 
her. Will you have a room ready shortly ?—the $ 


grumbling undertone, that “Salt butter was 
plenty good enough for folks as made trouble 
for other folks!” 

The doctor ate his corn-cake and sipped hii 
black tea in silence, even tasting the buttei 
which little Ruth bountifully spread on the 
smoking biscuit; and yet Miss Susy felt vastly 
more uncomfortable than if he had administered 
the severest reproof. 

But when the meal was finished, and little 
Ruth had gone out into the garden, he spoke, 

“Miss Susy.” 

No answer; for, in the vigorous rattling of the 
dishes, she pretended not to hear him. 

“Miss Susy, be so kind as .to sit down. I have 
a few words to say to you.” 

This time the spinster could not pretend deaf¬ 
ness, and ungraciously flung herself into the 
seat. 

The doctor did not walk the floor, or awk¬ 
wardly twist his handkerchief, as had hitherto 
been his wont when on the point of asking a 
concession from his housekeeper—for it must be 
confessed that she had held iron sway in that 


south chamber, for I suppose little Ruth is tired ^ house—but came directly to the matter. The 
enough with her journey.” s fact was, Dr. Manning began to gather the reins 

Miss Susy was shocked. At first' I think she l into his own hands, 
would have spoken, but the words broke off \ “Miss Susy, are you dissatisfied with your 
short in her throat—then, observing a look on £ situation in my house?” he asked, gravely, 
the doctor’s face she had never seen before—- j The spinster looked up in surprise. “Why, 
she contented herself with a scowl, and without 5 who said-” she began. 

deigning a glance at the girl, who, at the doc- $ “There is an old saying that ‘actions speak 
tor’s bidding, had removed her bonnet and sank \ louder than words,’” rejoined the doctor. “But, 
into a seat, flung herself out of the room. $ Miss Susy, it is best we understand each other. 

“To think of it!” she exclaimed to herself, $ For ten years and over, you and I have lived 
when she had found breath, “to bring a stran- | together in peace and harmony—isn’t it so?” 
ger right into the house, and never give a body 5 Miss Susy nodded. 

a hint of it. Did ever! Wonder who this gal $ “Well—we have lived together in harmony, 
is? Won’t ask him, if it chokes me. Never $ but all alone. Last Wednesday I received a 
beam of a relation of the doctor’s with a chick !; letter from a woman who lay ill, and whom I 


or a child! The best room, too!—best carpet—< had known in other days,” and the doctor’s 
best curtains—best kiverlid, and everything! \ voice softened. “But no matter about that—I 
Ruth is tired!—hum! whoever cared if I was S had known her, she-was a dear friend once, and 
tired?” and she jerked back the blind, letting \ she lay dying—a poor widow with an only child, 
the afternoon sunlight fall brightly into the j I went to her—I promised that dying woman to 
pleasant chamber. $ be a father to her child. Susy, I have enough 

All that day Miss Susy went about the house | of this world’s goods and to spare—I have lived 
in a pie-crusty mood. The doctor said nothing, > a selfish, close life, but I mean to live a different 
but he was very certain that the doors slammed < one in future. This girl will cheer up this great 
continually, that the usually quiet Tabby cat \ house and make you and me young again. Of 
was glad to seek refuge anywhere beyond the \ course she will make work and care for us both; 
kitchen precincts, and that Irish Tim even ven- l but I will not have her feel herself a burden, 
tured a series of expletives in choice Celtic as a \ You did not like it yesterday when I brought 
return to Susy’s scoldings. ^ her here—and if it goes on so, poor, motherless 

And next morning, the pattern housekeeper \ Ruth will be miserable. Much as I set by you, 
even forgot (?) her customary avocation of | Miss Susy—and I should hate to part with you 
burning fresh butter, averring to herself in a l —still-” 
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There was a pause. Miss Susy Short sat ia 
silence. For worlds she would not lose her 
situation; besides, there was a little tender spot 
down deep in the spinster’s heart, and those 
words, “poor, motherless child,” had reached it. 
She also had been an orphan. 

“Doctor,” she said at last, rather confusedly 
it must be confessed, “I did feel a little put 
about it. I thought, at least, you might a told 
a body. But let it dll go now; I’ll do my best 
by Ruthy-” 

“That’ll do, that’ll do, Susy! I knew you’d 
see what’s proper—you always do, Susy,” and 
the doctor rubbed his hands. “It’ll seem a 
little odd at first; of course. But Ruth’s a dear 
child—and it never did any one any harm to 
have young people in the house. And, look 
here, Susy!” he called out, as she was bearing 
away a tray of dishes, “it’s no matter about the 
fresh butter any more for breakfast. I’ve been 
thinking that perhaps I’m too particular—and ; 
really this butter of your churning was so nice 
this morning that’I’ve concluded to try it all the 
time. Ruth thought it very sweet.” 

There was a roguish smile on the doctor’s face; j 
but Miss Susy did not see it. This was a drop 
too much. On gaining the kitchen she sank into j 
a chair with a sigh. “To think of it!” she said 
to hdrself. “Here, for this five year, I must 
churn his fresh butter—and I’d as soon thought 
of his forgettin’ to visit his sick folks as my for- 
gettin’ it—(ah! Miss Susy, whose fault was it 
that morning?) and now that little gal’s coming 
has completely upsot it. Well, it’s the way o’ 
the world—kicked aside to make room for some¬ 
body else—that’s the way I shall go. Bimeby 
she’ll be growin’ up to queen it here. ‘Ruthy 
likes my butter,’ and he’ll eat it too,” (again 
Miss Susy forgot whose fault this arrangement 
was,) and with a long sigh she began the task 
of washing her dishes. 

Poor Susy! a hard battle her heart kept up’ 
that day; and I fear had not the words, “poor, 
motherless child” haunted her, and a little girl 
in black stole shyly into the kitchen to watch 
her at her work, I verily believe she would 
straightway have resigned her post as Dr. Man¬ 
ning’s housekeeper. 

CHAPTER II. 

“Ruthy !” 

“Well, uncle?” and a gay, rosy-cheeked girl, 
whoip we should fail to recognize as the pale 
orphan of a year before, bounded to Dr. Man¬ 
ning’s side, and began twining his sparse, soft 
curls around her white fingers. 


“Do you know that I’m going to send you 
away to school—to Bradford?” 

“Byt supposing I don’t want to go to Brad¬ 
ford!” pouted the girl. 

“Of course you will not refuse the opportu¬ 
nity to study all the languages, ologies, and 
isms, necessary to perfect a young lady’s edu¬ 
cation now-a-days,”, smilingly said the doctor, 
lifting her to his knee. “I want my little girl 
to grow into an accomplished woman.” 

“But I’m very happy here,” persisted Ruth. 
“Didn’t I hear farmer Stubbs tell you the other 
day that, ‘If a woman knew how to make a pud- 
din’ and knit a stocking, she was eddicated 
enough ?’ ” and she mimicked farmer Stubbs* 
nasal twang to perfection—“and even Susy 
praised that pudding I made the other day, and 
you declare you never want any warmer stock¬ 
ings than mine,” and she glanced roguishly into 
his face. 

“But that does not prove farmer Stubbs* 
theory mine—besides, I choose to educate my 
little Ruth differently, so she must prepare her¬ 
self to go from home awhile,” said the doctor. 

“And by-and-by, when you get me all nicely 
accomplished, I suppose you’ll send me off to 
market, as farmer Stubbs does his best loads of 
wood, for somebody to take me off your hands!” 
she said, gayly. 

A spasm of pain shot across Dr. Manning’s 
face for a moment. In that speech there was a 
foreshadowing of the woman. Ruth would not 
always be the young girl who climbed his knee 
and played with his hair. 

“That is usually the fate of woman,” he an¬ 
swered. “And I never would be selfish enough 
to withhold my little girl when she gets old 
enough for somebody to love her sufficiently to 
take her off my hands. Yet, if that should hap¬ 
pen, the old man would be left very lonely,” and 
the forced smile faded from his lip. 

“There! don’t call yourself old man, uncle!” 
said Ruth, pettishly. “Why you look younger 
and handsomer to me than anybody in Dent- 
ford,” and she stroked his face caressingly. 
“And, as for leaving you, I’ll never do it—and, 
uncle, if you ever think of such a thing, I won’t 
go away to school—I won’t get accomplished— 
I’ll be such a perfect fright that nobody’d ever 
think of looking at me at all—so now!” 

“Well, well—we won’t borrow trouble about 
that!” said the doctor, smiling at her earnest¬ 
ness— “it is enough that my little Ruthy loves 
me now, and grieves at leaving me; and it’s for 
your own good that I send you away to school, 
my dear.” 

“Ruthy!” said Susy's voice from the kitchen. 
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“It is strange what a hold that girl has ob- < of stout, red-cheeked farmer Stubbs, had some- 
tained on Susy’s heart—strange that in one j: thing to do with this fact,) but at a wide remove, 
short year she should have become so necessary ij Dr. Manning thought, from the little girl who 
to me!” mused dhe doctor, as the girl’s gay laugh j; used to climb his knee and stroke his hair, 
floated to his ears—“and yet, why ‘strange,’ ^ To be sure, when the coach set her down at 
since she is so much like her?” and a mist crept J his gate, the doctor ran out in dressing-gown 
over his genial blue eyes. 5 and slippers to receive her; but when he beheld. 

Long he sat alone; and evor and anon a half \ instead of the young girl, a tall, elegant young 
sigh, shaping itself into the word “Ruth,” passed ij lady, he drew back with an expression of mysti- 
liis lips. < fication on his face. 

And in the kitchen, where she flitted about, l “Why, uncle, don’t you know your Ruthy?” 
assisting Susy in preparing dinner, Ruth’s | and with a musical laugh the gay girl stood on 
tongue chattered glibly. “Yes, it’s real mean jj tiptoe for a kiss. “See, I’m not up to your 
that uncle’s going to send me off to Bradford! > shoulder yet!—and I should laugh if you were 
I don’t care a bit how lonesome he is when he ij not going to recognize your ‘accomplished’ girl, 
comes home fVom visiting all his sick people, if j! who comes home to you with her head crammed 
he will send me away!” stoutly exclaimed the $ with French and all the classics of a boarding- 
girl, vigorously beating eggs for Susy. s school—here, uncle, please take my traveling- 

“Ruthy, don’t run on so, child!” was the re- ^ bag, will you?” 
ply. “The doctor knows what’s best, and wants ij And yet, despite her gay frankness, the doctor 
to eddicate you for a fine lady—though I don’t J —never very much at home in ladies’ society, 
believe you’ll ever forget all I’ve larned you J save as he encountered them in the sick room— 
about cooking. To my mind, no gal’s eddica-$ could not feel quite at. his ease; and, further, 
tion is finished unless she can make a good batch j: when he listened to the gay, sprightly conver- 

o’ bread, a puddin’, and-” '< sation which she maintained with his student, 

“And ‘knit a stocking,’” interrupted Ruth. J; Edward Southard, at the tea-table, he seemed 
“Why, Susy, that’s just what farmer Stubbs be- $ less at ease than before. 

lieves, too! Strange, how much you two think J “What is the matter, uncle? You are so 
alike! Is that what you talk about when he $ silent—I know you must be ill!” said Ruth, with 
makes such long calls? I declare, you’re ac- $ affectionate solicitude at the close of the evening, 
tually blushing! Oh, Susy!” ij “No, thank you. I am quite well, Miss— 

“Ruthy, Ruthy! do mind! You’re spilling 5 Ruthy, I mean !” stammered the doctor.” 
them eggs all over your apron!” said the spin- ^ “ ‘Miss!’ why, uncle Paul, you must be de- 

ster, confusedly. “Farmer Stubbs—pshaw!” 5 mented! I am Ruthy—your Ruthy. You are 
and she gave a little jerk to her head—“can’t snot going to turn me out upon the world a 
a body call to rest themselves, and get a drink o’ s stranger so soon?” said Ruth, laughing, and 

cool water, without-? but do mind them eggs, $ putting up her lips for a good night kiss. 

child! I shan’t have one left for my puddin’—$ Dr. Manning smiled, but he blushed too— 
and I want an extra nice one ’cause that young ^ yes, that sedate bachelor of forty-four actually 
gentleman is goin* to dine here.” $ blushed, as he confusedly kissed the upturned 

“What young gentleman, I should like to ^ pair of scarlet lips, and encountered a bright, 
know?” queried Ruth, looking up in innocent \ saucy pair of eyes gazing into his own. 
wonder. “It isn’t Mr. Stubbs—is it?” { “What can ail uncle? Don’t you think he’s 

“Have done your nonsense, child! Hasn’t ^ ill—and wouldn’t it be best to make him a nice 
the doctor told you that he’s going to take a 5 bowl of herb tea, Susy?—ah, Mr. Stubbs, how 
student into the office to larn medicine, and he \ do you do? It was very kind of you to oome 
expects him here to-day to dinner?” \ over to welcome me home,” exclaimed Ruth, 

“Why, no, indeed! Ah, I see! that’s what ij with a sly smile toward Susy, as she suddenly 


uncle wants to get rid of me at school for! I’ll $ entered the kitchen, 
tell him so!” and away darted Ruth to the doc- l “It seems so like the old days—bright, beau- 
tor’s office. i tiful, and young, so like her!” sighed Dr. Man- 

5 ning, passing his hand over his eyes as he gained 
CHAPTER III. skis chamber. “I suppose I shall get used to it 

Thkek years had passed and Ruth was at $ —but I wish she were a girl again. Ru$hy— 
home again—“Ruthy” still to Miss Susy, who, * Ruthy!” and the doctor sat long in silence, 
meantime, had seemed to grow younger—(per- j “Sparkling, witty, and beautiful. The child 

haps the frequent calls and cheery conversation 5 has matured into the glorious woman,” wrote 
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the young, black-eyed Virginian, Edward South- < “ But, sir, supposin’ a body preferred to keep 

ard, that night in another chamber of that man- \ a house of their own,” said Miss Susy, somewhat 
sion. “They say, too, that she will heir Dr. s tartly, provoked at her master’s obtuseness. 
Manning’s comfortable patrimony. I ‘guess’ j A light broke on the doctor’s brain. Amazed 
(with these Yankees) that her boarding-school i at his own stupidity, ho burst into a hearty 
heart isn’t fettered, and flatter myself that Ned \ laugh, which vexed the spinster still further. 
Southard hks the good looks and ‘cheek’ to win ^ “Why, Miss Susy, pardon me. But are you 
it. Congratulate me, Bob, for coming to this | going to marry Mr. Stubbs!” 
out-of-the-way country village to study, not only $ “I suppose so—what is there to laugh at in 
Physic, but the lore of Cupid.” ij that?” she jerked out. 

“Well, what is it, Miss Susy?” said Dr. Man- ^ “Oh, nothing—nothing! I beg your pardon, 
ning to his housekeeper, who detained him'one j. Miss Susy. I assure you I was only amused at 
morning in the breakfast-room after the student £ my own want of comprehension. But really, I 
and Ruth had left it, and now stood awkwardly j shall miss you sadly,” and the doctor’s voice was 
twirling the corner of her wide apron. \ full of feeling as he went nearer Miss Susy. 

“What is it? Oh, about the dinner! I guess \ “I know it—I know it,” almost sobbed the 
we’ll have a roast to-day, with Carolina potatoes £ spinster, wiping her eyes with the corner of her 
and one of your bird’s-nest puddings!” and the s apron. “And I kept puttin’ Simon off and off— 
doctor laid his hand on the door-knob. (Who £ but he says now Miss Ruthy has came home to 
that heard Dr. Manning give out orders for his $ keep house for you there’s no further x’cuse— 
dinner, would have imagined that he once lived s and now or never; so I’m in a strait ’twixt two, 
on stale bread and black tea!) $ you see, doctor.” 

“But, doctor, it isn’t anything about the din-J “Ah, well, don’t feel so badly, Susy! Mr. 
ner,” said Miss Susy, stammering, and awk- $ Stubbs isn’t to blame. It’s perfectly natural he 
wardly twisting the apron hem about her fingers. ^ should wish to hurry you a little, especially after 
“You see Mr. Stubbs has been waiting so long, jl waiting four years or so. I have no doubt but 
and he thought at last I’d better speak to you, ' you’ll be happier in a home of your own—and 

and-” here Susy broke down, and turned \ we all need somebody to love us and care for us 

▼ery red in the face. % in our old ageand the doctor sighed heavily. 

“Mr. Stubbs, oh!” and the doctor withdrew * “Yes, I’ve no doubt but you’ll be much happier 
his hand. “I didn’t know I owed him anything. $ —and though I shall grieve at parting with you, 
Thought I settled with him for those last two s still I feel that I’ve no right to retain you. God 
cords of wood. Foolish of the man to wait—he j bless you, Susy!” and warmly wringing the 
needn’t have been afraid to ask me for it. Well, | spinster’s hard hand, he went out quickly. 

I am getting old, certainly, when I forget to pay ^ Poor Miss Susy! I don’t doubt but if, just 
my bills,” and he drew out his pocket-book. \ then, farmer Stubbs with his team and his “geo 

Miss Susy almost groaned, then made ades-<up!” and “haw!” had come within range of 
perate plunge. Was ever man so stupid as the ^ vision or hearing, the sobbing woman who sat 
doctor on that particular morning? ^ down and buried her face in her checked apron, 

“But you don’t quite apprehend, doctor. (Miss i would have been sorely tempted to bid him “go 
Susy meant comprehend, reader.) The fact is, \ along” also, and retained her station as house- 
yon don’t owe Mr. Stubbs a cent-^but you see— { keeper in Dr. Manning’s home; but this was not 
oh, dear!” and the spinster’s corkscrew curls !; so ordained. 

quivered in her general agitation—“you see it’s j Besides, after a good cry and she had wiped 
now going on four year since Mr. Stubbs has \ away her tears, other thoughts came into Miss 
been in the habit of callin’ in—and you know s Susy’s mind; and, gathering up the dishes, she 
when a man has lost his pardner, it’s dreadful jj soliloquized, “I wonder what the doctor sithed 
lonesome-like to live all alone, doctor—and last $ so for, when he said we all need somebody to 
night he said he didn’t feel like waitin’ any $ love us and care for us in our old age I Hum— 
longer, there’d be plenty’d be glad to go over to \ hum! I guess he’ll find out,” and she tossed 
the Mills Place, and he thought I better not put i; her head—“I guess he’ll find out^who cared for 
it off, but tell you right way how I thought of j him! Well, he’s got nobody but hisself to blame 
changin’ my situation.” %—he knows that; and dear knows that if ever 

, E*en now the doctor failed to comprehend. J I’d a thought he’d come to the pint, I never’d 

“Why, Susy, I thought you liked here! j encourriged Simon Stubbs. But it’s too lato 
Strange that Mr. Stubbs should want my house- \ now—and I shall marry Simon, that’s settled— 
keeper!” > and the Mills Place is one o’ the best farms in the 
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country—butter and cheese and eggs a plenty!” ^ Ruth went about her morning duties with a 
and thus consoling herself, Miss Susy took up s softer smile around her sweet mouth, and that 
her tray of dishes en route for the kitchen. $ new pet name sounding in her ears. It was so 

- $ blessed to be beloved. 

CHAPTER IV. j After the lapse of an hour or two a loud ring 

Well, Miss Susy was Miss Susy no longer, ^ came at the door, and, answering it herself, Ruth 
but Mrs. Simon Stubbs, and comfortably settled j recognized a worthy young farmer, who anxi- 
on the Mills Farm, whither, Ruth averred, she ^ ously inquired for Dr. Manning to visit his 
never went except to find her engaged in beat- \ young child suddenly attacked with the croup, 
ing eggs, churning, or knitting yarn hose for; “ Uncle has gone on his morning rounds; but 

“Simon;” a stout Bridget was installed in Dr. \ Dr. Southard is here. Shall I not call him?” 
Manning’s kitchen; “Ruthy queened it alike in \ asked Ruth. 

kitchen and parlor,” the doctor said; and Ed- $ “Yes, and tell him to come quick!” said the 
ward Southard, who had completed his studies j anxious father; and the two rode swiftly away 
in the doctor’s office, from whence he had gone ; in the farmer’s wagon. 

up to Cambridge to attend a course of medical ; After his departure, Ruth busied herself in 
lectures, was now at Dentford on a visit prepa- % arranging the flowers in the vases on the parlor 
ratory to leaving for his Virginian home. 5 table; and then, with a smile, bethought herself 

I’m sure I don’t know whether or not he had !; to gather a fresh bouquet for Edward’s room, as 
whispered love words to Ruth; but certain it s a pleasant surprise. Going into the garden, she 
was that she, like any young girl who fancies ; plucked the newly blossomed roses, and arrang- 
her first love-dream the legitimate blossoming of $ ing them with sprigs of myrtle and the bright- 
the tree whose fruit is It grande passion, blushed s eyed pansies, ascended to his chamber: “I will 
foolishly, and felt her heart beat a painful tattoo i; place them on his writing-table,” she said, ap- 
in his presence—and one day Dr. Manning came !; proaching it. 

suddonly upon the young man holding her hand £ One or two letters, sealed and superscribed, 
in close proximity to his lips. $ lay there beside his desk, and on the desk a 

Silently the doctor withdrew, for he had been $ partly written sheet which he had evidently 
unobserved by the pair; and feeling himself de s left in haste. In the act of placing her flowers 
trop y went back to his office, where he sat for a jin a glass near the desk, Ruth’s eye fell casually 
long time that quiet summer’s afternoon, with > upon her own name Of course it was wrong— 
head bowed upon his table, and, when he raised J I don’t pretend to justify her, reader—and Ruth 
it, something more than mist dimmed his eyes. $ could hardly account for the impulse, which at 
“Poor old fool!” he said, with a dash of con- ^ any other timo she would have rejected with 
tempt and bitterness. “Why should I—old ' scorn, but which now caused her to read one or 
enough to be her father—have dreamed of that? $ two sentences of that written page. 

But thank God she don’t know it—Ruthy don’t, ^ “Yes, Bob, the deed is done, the instrument 

and she shall be happy if I—if I-” but the s is ‘signed, sealed, and delivered,’ (barring old 

words died on his lips. $ Dr. Manning’s consent which I am sure to gain,) 

Next morning, at breakfast, there was a bril- S and your friend, Ned Southard, is actually ‘en- 
liant sparkle in Ruth’s eyes, a tender smile on j gaged’ to this charming little piece of rusticity, 
her lips, and she blushed whenever Edward ^ Ruth Blanchard. Wonder what my aristocratic 
Southard’s gaze met hers. i sister Belle will say when she becomes cognizant 

“Ruthy, I am going to see my patients now,” ^ of the fact, of which, like a dutiful brother as I 
said the doctor, rising and going to the window £ am, I have just written her! But I neither 
to watch Irish Tim bringing his buggy round to \ know nor care, for I do love the girl and her 
the gate; “but will you come into the offico after ; estate in prospective. Family pride and lineage, 
my return? I want to have a little talk with S and all that sort of thing, are well enough if one 
you.” s has the wherewithal to bolster them up; but 

“Uncle seems in excellent spirits this morn- \ when the son of ‘one of the first families in old 
ing,” said Ruth, glancing after him. Ah, if she S Virginia’ is forced to study a profession to live 
had known what a barren, wintry heart his $ by, it is no worse to try for a comfortable little 
genial smile covered! 5 fortune, if one is obliged to tAke along with it 

“And I have some letters to write, darling,” £ the incumbrance of a pretty little wife into the 
said Southard, as, after lingering long beside ; bargain. But, deuco take me, I hardly meant 
Ruth in the breakfast room, he went up to his i that word ‘incumbrance.’ Ruth, (or ‘Ruthy,* a8 
chamber. \ this clever, old-Bettyish doctor uncle or guardian 
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of hers calls her.) is a loving little tfcing; and, 
though she lacks the ‘ style* and 1 distingue air’ 
about which my lady sister discourses so much, 
will make a good, perhaps a much better wife, 
than your devil-may-care chum deserves.” 

Yes, reader, Ruth read all that, and she did 
not faint or scream as a genuine novel heroine 
would have done, but she quietly took the bou¬ 
quet from the table—flung it far from the win¬ 
dow into the garden—and then, with a fearful 
whiteness about her lips and a scornful blaze in 
her eyes, walked from the room. 

“Deuce take it! how careless of me to leave 
my letters about so!” soliloquized Edward South¬ 
ard on his return. ‘ ‘ Confound that old-womanish 
farmer and his sick child! What if she had come 
in here and read this ? But, pshaw! of course 
Ruthy wouldn’t do that! But it'll learn me a 
lesson, I reckon!” and he seated himself to finish 
his letter. 

“You see I am punctual, dear uncle! and 
what is it of such importance that you neglect 
your morning nap to give audience to your 
Ruthy?” said the girl, gayly, advancing and 
laying her head on Di\ Manning’s shoulder. 
You would not, on that smiling lip or cheek, 
have read token of the torn, wounded heart 
throbbing below; but Ruth was a brave girl, 
and in the hour just past had lived and gained 
whole years of woman’s suffering and strength— 
and not for worlds would she have unveiled that 
to her guardian. 

“Why, Ruthy—I thought—that is, I have seen 

how you and-” but the doctor stammered so 

that one could have scarcely understood the na¬ 
ture of his communication—“I was only going 
to tell you that I gave my consent, and would do 
anything to promote your happiness—but what! 
ah, what does this mean? Crying, as I live!— 
why, Ruthy!” and for the first time since her 
return he folded his arms tightly about her and 
drew her down to her old place on his knee— 
“Ruthy, what is it, little one?” he said, in per¬ 
plexity, as a passion of sobs shook her frame. 

“Nothing—nothing!—it only means that you 
must never, never—promise me, dear, best friend 
—that you will never send me away from your 
home and heart!” and she clung closely, weav¬ 
ing her white arms about his neck. 

“Why, I thought—I thought that you and 
Edward—is it possible I could have been mis¬ 
taken? I was going to assure you of my con¬ 
sent!’’ and, I’ll warrant, that at that moment 
Dr. Paul Manning was more perplexed than at 
any “consultation” in which he had been en¬ 
gaged during his twenty years’ practice. 

“Well, I shall never marry Edward Southard— 


I never want to hear his name spoken! I would 
not leave your warm, sheltering heart for any¬ 
body in the wide world, much less for one so— 

so-” but she did not utter tho words that 

trembled on her lips, but proudly crushed them 
back. 

“Then I was mistaken! Oh, Ruth, you don’t 
know how I feared, and what I suffered, when I 
thought this. You will not leave me to my deso¬ 
lation and my loneliness—you will cling to the 
heart which would fain shelter you forever;” 
and, in that sudden outburst of feeling, the 
heart, the young heart of that man into whose 
thin, glossy hair grey threads were stealing, beat 
hard against her own. 

Ruth started up, at first with a frightened, 
confused air—it was so sudden—then, like a 
weary child, let her head fall heavily again upon 
its resting-place. It was so pleasant to know 
that there was one heart in the world, long tried 
and trusted, and always true. 

But Dr. Manning felt that perhaps he had 
offended her, and fondly stroking her hair as 
one would a pet child’s, said softly, “Forgive 
me, my child, if I have pained you. I have 
been premature—I know not what made me 
open my heart to you in this hour—but had I 
found that you loved another you would pever 
have learned it, Ruthy. But if you are free, 
and can love me, and do not think me a selfish 
and exacting old man—and yet, Ruthy, perhaps 
I am wrong in asking this. Listen, Ruthy,” he 
said, after a long pause. “Years ago, twenty 
years ago, I loved your mother. We were to 
each other brother and sister, so she said—ah, 
I never told her how I loved her better than any 
brother could have done, for I saw how her love 
was given to another, your father. I smiled 
when she was married; but oh, Ruthy, my heart 
ached—and henceforth all women were alike to 
me till you grew up here, so like her that it 
seemed as if twenty years had been taken from 
my life and I were young again. Now, Ruthy, 
you know all—why, since you came back to me, 
I could not treat you as a child, because I loved 
you as a woman. Don’t answer me now—don’t 
say a word—I would not have you mistake grati¬ 
tude for a warmer feeling—you need tell me 
nothing till to-morrow, next week, a year, never, 
unless it is your own wish. Leave me now, 
darling!” and, kissing her forehead, he put her 
gently away from him. 

Ruth did not come down that day to dinner; 
and when Edward Southard inquired for her, 
Bridget replied that her mistress sent down 
word that a headache would keep her in her 
chamber. Perhaps, if honest Bridget had ren 
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dered it “a heartache,” it might have been * And Ruihy did not wait “a year” before she 
nearer truth. % quietly laid her hand in Dr. Paul Manning’s, 

But strong, deep natures work out their own ^ and said, with a happy smile, “As my best friend 
cures, and so did Ruth’s. Some one has written, ^ and benefactor you have deserved my gratitude, 
“The deepest of love makes bitterest scorn,” < but my love is a free gift.” 
and I think Edward Southard soon received evi- J Not then, indeed, could she bring herself to 
dence of the truth of that—and yet I question if J confess how unworthily she had bestowed her 
the deep, silent undercurrent of her heart had j; first “fancy;” but afterward, relying fully on 
been reached—only its froth and foam had been $ the deep, serene, enduring love which filled her 
stirred from the surface. But you should have > soul—founded, as that love was, on the deepest 
seen her proud, pale face, and the shame-stricken jj esteem—afterward she revealed all, and how 
countenance of the young Southerner, as, that $ nigh her happiness had come to shipwreck, 
afternoon, she knocked at his door, and in an- $ Of course there was the usual quantum suffidi 
swer to his light “Come in,” entered, and laying s of gossip in Dentford, because Dr. Paul Man- 
her engagement ring on the writing-desk, said $ ning, whom everybody had set down a confirmed 
briefly and cuttingly, “You should have added j; bachelor, appropriated to himself his young 
a postscript to your letter, Mr. Southard, stating s ward; but Susy, Mrs. Simon Stubbs, averred 
that Miss Blanchard had changed her mind!” $ that she always knew how it would turn out 
then as quietly walked out again. \ from the first day “Ruthy came under his roof,” 

Of the discomfiture and mortification of Ed- s and the doctor took to giving up his dyspeptic 
ward Southard it were useless to write; suffi- $ food and ate the very things “Ruthy liked.” 
cient to state, that the evening train bore him $ And no (W who lingers in that happy house- 
en route to Boston, and the next week saw him i hold, looking upon the girlish, yet matronly 
among “the first families of old Virginia” with j Ruth, and her noble, young-hearted husband, 
his profession, but minus “that charming little \ would say she is too young to be “Dr. Max- 
piece of rusticity,” his heiress wife. $ ning’s Wife.” 


THE ORPHAN'S CRT. 

BT MRS. BELLA Z. MINTER 


On! mother, come back, for my young heart is breaking, 

I can’t tread tho paths of this world all alone; 

I can’t livo without the soft voice that is speaking 
In accents of love to the poor orphaned one! 

I hear the wind pass through the boughs of tho willow, 

It sighs of the darkness surrounding thy tomb; 

I hoar the fierce dash of tho sea’s angry billow, 

And see tho white spray through the soul-chilling gloom. 

Ohl mother, come back, for my young feet are weary 
Of treading tho deserts of life’s burning sands! 


< Oh! mother, come back, for my young life is dreary, 

!; As I tread my lono way ’mid the ’wreck-covered strands I 

s Sweet birds are oft singing and flitting about me, 
jj As sadly I wander where thy feet once pressed; 

But this music’s unheeded, uncared for, without the© 

\ To list to their songs, while I rest on thy breast. 

< Dear mother, come back, for my passionate pleading, 
s Let me lay my hot head on thy bosom and weep; 

v Pour balm on my heart, for its tendrils are bleeding, 

And hush with sweet songs thy poor Tilla to sleep! 


BT THE BROOKSIDE. 


BT EDWARD A. DARBY. 


I’M sitting by the frozen brook, 

And tardily the minutes go, 

While I am waiting for the Spring 
To mako the fettered waters flow. 
The North wind blew a bitter blast 
And froze the silver wavelets o’er:— 
The ice has lain so long, I fear 
The brook will sing to me no moro. 
My heart cannot forget tho night 
That hushed the music of the song, 


^ That made such ’witching melody 

^ For my enraptured soul so long, 

s Full many and many a year must pass, 

\ Before I can forget tho woe 

s That smote me when the ice-king checked 

s The dancing brooklet’s gleeful flow. 

^ I’m weary waiting for the Spring 

\ To kiss the ice with melting breath: 

jj What joy ’twould be to know that still 

* The living waters flow beneath! 
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THE STRANGER IN MAPLETON. 


BT LIZZIE WILLIAMS. 


A stranger in Mapleton—and such a stran- j Had he not two unmarried sisters, who held 
ger! Tall, and of fine proportions, with a face < themselves above the Mapleton beaux? Yes, 
of “classic” beauty; a regal brow, shaded by \ that was it, of course, the surmise received im- 
waving masses of glossy raven hair; eyes of mid -1 mediate credence, and was indisputable when it 
night darkness, from which shot forth glances \ was learned that Mr. Ramsey was a wealthy 
of wondrous brilliancy, like lightning glancing $ Southerner. * 

from a midnight cloud. These were some of the \ “A splendid match for one of the judge’s 
attractions of the strange gentleman who had just \ daughters,” said the gossips; wondering in the 
arrived in Mapleton. Now, when I inform my { next place which would be the one. 
readers that Mapleton is one of the dullest, most * “That’s easy known,” said one, with the air 
obscure, out-of-the-way villages that can be im- \ of an oracle. “Who would think of Emily when 
agined, so that any arrival would cause a sensa- \ once they saw Lillian ?” 

tion, they may easily infer that this particular < “Lillian!” echoed another, in a sort of scorn- 
arrival created a furor of excitement. The news s ful surprise, “why she can’t begin to compare 
spread with the telegraphic speed known to all * with her sister in any way. Take my word for 
country-places, and ere Mr. Alfred Ramsey had \ it Emily will win the prize.” 
been an hour domiciled in the “Washington > And many were of the same opinion. 

Hotel”—as the landlord ambitiously termed his $ “No, no, Lillian will be the chosen one—that 
two-story inn—“everybody” was busy specu- ^ I know,” said the first speaker. And many 
lating as to who he was, what he was, where he l agreed with her. 

came from, where he was going, and principally, !; So the controversy went on, and sonn^imes 
what did he come to Mapleton for? % produced unpleasant feelings, so uncompromis- 

Pretty soon these important questions, at least $ ing was each party. One would have thought 
the most important of them, received an answer. £ that the matter rested solely with them, and that 
For Frank Lewis—son of old Judge Lewis, and i the sister having the most numerous and un- 
undisputed leader of the ton—had no sooner $ yielding champions would forthwith be honored 
heard of the arrival than he was seen hastening $ with the offer of Alfred Ramsey’s hand, heart, 
at a most unfashionable pace to “the Washing- * and fortune, which, of course, she would accept 
ton,” and, to the surprise of all the idlers in the $ with delighted alacrity. 

bar-room, (be sure there were plenty of them ^ Much amused the stranger would have been, 
who chanced in just then,) he sprang at a bound ^ no doubt, had he know how constantly his name 
into the parlor, crying out, “Ha, old fellow! $ was upon the lips of old and young in Mapleton. 
have you found the way here at last?” and then \ To be sure, he could not be altogether ignorant 
to the chagrin of listeners, the door was closed i of the “sensation” he was causing; but the 
so that they heard no more; but luckily the !; knowledge made no change in him, for he was 
upper part of it was glass, so that if they could $ (for a man) wonderfully free from conceit or 
no longer hear, they could, at least, see; and j vanity. He was just what he seemed to be—a 
they saw the stranger and Frank shake hands ) noble-minded, whole-souled fellow, who was sure 
with all the hearty cordiality of warm and long \ to win the “golden opinions” of all with whom he 
parted friends, and then sit down on the lounge $ came in contact. But that only made it a matter 
and fall at once into a long and apparently inte- 5 of more general interest whom he would marry, 
resting chat. This fact was soon noised abroad, } “I declare he takes a long time to make up 
and it was edifying to notice how wise “every- j his mind,” said lively Kate Ogden, chatting one 
body’ grew instanter. Frank Lewis and the j day with a group of young girls, 
stranger had been college friends, and the latter j “Long? why he has scarcely been here a 
was now here in fulfilment of a promise made to \ month yet.” 

the former. Yes, everybody could tell that— $ “Well, a month is a long time. Anybody 
and everybody could tell, too, that Frank had \ might fall in love and propose in a month, much 
an object in view when he gave the invitation. \ less a Southerner.” 
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THE STRANGER IN MAPLETON. 


“Why a Southerner quicker than ‘anybody’ ij The festal scenes “got up in his honor” were 
else, Kate?” • never graced by her presence, evidently she was 

“Oh, you know they are such an ardent, im-> not one of the ton. It was provoking; but Mr. 
pulsive race—at least people always say so, but > Ramsey, though chagrined and disappointed on 
I’m sure I see nothing of the kind in Mr. Ram- s these occasions, acted quite reasonably for one 
sey. I always thought a Southerner would fall n so much in love as he really was with the fair 
in love at first sight, if at all; and would ‘po£ J unknown. Unwilling to excite notice by direct 
the question’ wherever he chanced to be, in the % inquiries regarding her, he trusted to chance to 
house or in the street, at church or in the J befriend him, and ere long chance very oblig- 
theatre, without any regard to the conveniences $ ingly came to his aid. 

of time or place.” $ There was a pic-nic in a charming grove near 

A burst of laughter followed Kate’s speech. $ Mapleton. All the village beaux and belles were 
“Oh, Kate! Kate! You silly child! Then > there, and as a matter of course the Southerner, 
that was the very reason you looked so shy that \ who was on this occasion the favored cavalier of 
evening Mr. Ramsey led you into supper at Mrs. j the “judge’s daughters.” Sauntering with them 

B-’s. You thought he had fallen in love with j through a leafy aisle, he espied at a distance a 

your pretty face, and would propose at the very l cluster of brilliant wild flowers, and wishing to 
table.” > give the ladies a pleasant surprise he started to 

“And what would you have said?” asked one, ^ gather the blooming treasures. On returning, 
archly. j he found that they had joined some of their ac- 

“Oh, never doubt he would have been re- \ quaintances, who were resting on the greens ward 
warded with a softly whispered yes; Kate would \ beneath some spreading oaks. Emily Lewis’ 
not keep him long in suspense.” * voice raised in uttering an exclamation of sur- 

“ Which of you would?” asked the merry Kate, j prise first made him aware of their proximity; 
joining in the laugh which had been raised J and while yet a few paces from them, and 
against her. “There is not one of you who $ screened from their observation by the thick 
would hesitate a moment about referring him to $ foliage, Lillian’s reply fell upon his ears. 

‘pa’ pr ‘ma.’” i “I told you how it would be. I knew Mrs. 

The girls laughed, and did not deny the soft j Morton only consented to come so that she could 
impeachment. For in truth, very few of the ^ bring that girl,” (the last words spoken with a 
village belles were inclined to allow either of ^ bitter, scornful emphasis.) 

the judge’s daughters to win the prize without? Alfred glanced in the .direction to which the 
an effort, at least, of rivalship. Many were the $ group were looking, and beheld a lady whose 
cunning plans laid, many the little “feminine s features wore an expression of touching melan- 
arts” put in practice, but, alas! without effect— s choly, and beside her—imagine his delight—was 
the handsome Southerner pursued the even tenor $ his unknown charmer! He saw her to advan- 
of his way, polite and courteous to all, but, np- ^ tage now. Her small, graceful head had no 
parently, as unimpressible as the most cool, > covering but its wealth of golden curls; her 
phlegmatic Northerner. I say apparently, for, \ face, usually pale and pensive, was flushed and 
to let my readers into “a secret,” Alfred Ram-s brightened with pleasant excitement ; and as 
sey’s heart had been already taken captive; but $ she moved onward with light, easy grace, he 
not by Lillian or Emily Lewis—not by any other ^ watched her with increasing admiration till the 
of the young beauties whose bright eyes so often \ intervening trees hid her from view. Bringing 
glanced smilingly up to his. No indeed! On 5 his eyes then to “objects nearer home,” they 
the very first Sunday of his sojourn at Mapleton, \ fell on the little party under the trees, who were 
his attention had been attracted by a voice of > now chatting on some pleasant theme; and no 
surpassing sweetness and expression among the $ tones were more gay and pleasingly modulated 
choristers. Eagerly searching for the owner of ? than the Lewises; but recalling the contemptu- 
the fine voice, he found that her personal charmS ? ous allusion to “that girl,” he turned away, 
were of quite as pleasing a nature; not so strik- \ and—I am ashamed to record against my hero 
ing or brilliant perhaps as those of some with ? an act of such childish petulance—he flung far 
whom he was already acquainted, but hers was $ from him the bright flowers he had gathered 
a style of beauty just suited to his taste. Every \ with so much care, as if they had been to blame 
succeeding Sabbath he feasted his ears with her jj for the words still rankling in his bosom. A 
sweet, melodious tones, and stole an occasional $ short walk, however, served to dissipate his fit 
glance at her pale, spiritual countenance; but \ of anger, and retracing his steps he was soon 
through the intervening days he saw her not. • beside Lillian Lewis, who was sitting in “sullen 
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solitude.” That young lady, irritated at his < would think themselves disgraced forever if they 
long absence, received him with cool dignity; $ condescended to notice the plebeian Jessie.” 
but his frank, pleasant smiles and words re-j; “Yourself and Mrs. Morton are not included 
stored her good-humor, and they were soon J in that class, I presume?” 
chatting as sociably and agreeably as was their $ “Oh, I could never ‘set up’ for an aristocrat, 
wonted custom. i I have not stateliness or dignity enough for such 

“I observe there are some ladies here with \ a character; and Mrs. Morton is very independ- 
whom I am unacquainted,” said the gentleman, \ ent in her way, and apt to do things which her 
after a time. “Will you do me the kindness of $ fashionable friends consider ‘shocking;’ but she 
introducing me when opportunity offers? In a \ only laughs at their consternation. So that, 
frolic of this kind it is pleasant to be on speak- { being very much attached to Jessie Ward, she 
ing terms with the whole company.” | makes no secret of her partiality. Besides, it is 

“I do not think that is always desirable,” s a sort of hereditary friendship, their mothers 
said Lillian, drily. “And I believe you are J having been schoolmates and constant friends.” 
already acquainted with all the ladies here, save | . At this moment they came in sight of Mrs. 
one.” J Morton and Jessie. The introductions were 

“There are two walking beside the stream; ? given in due form, and soon the four were chat- 
that tall lady, you perceive.” $ ting together as cosily and pleasantly as possible. 

“That is Mrs. Morton. She was one of our $ Jessie at first was rather shy, and backward in 
gayest belles, but since the death of her hus- 5 taking part in the conversation, but her timidity 
band, which occurred very shortly after their i once banished, Alfred found that her mental 
marriage, she has lived almost secluded from } charms were quite in keeping with her personal 

the world. I will introduce you to her with 5 ones. Need I say that for the remainder of the 

pleasure.” ^ J day he devoted himself to her and her generous 

“Many thanks, lady fair. And to her com- j patroness? 
panion?” t “After all I was right in my notions about 

Lillian’s brow darkened. “Pardon me, Mr. $ Southerners,” said Kate Ogden, toward the close 
Ramsey, I have no acquaintance with a cobbler’s $ of that lovely day. “Mr. Ramsey has fallen in 
daughter. Perhaps Miss Ogden will gratify ^ love with Jessie Ward at first sight, and I do ba¬ 
you,” she added, coldly, as they met that young $ lieve he will propose before they leave the grove, 

lady. ij How absorbed he seems in what she is saying! 

“Certainly, if it be in my power,” was her} and that glance ‘speaks volumes,’ as the novels 
ready response, and taking his offered arm the * say. Ah, girls! none of us ever brought that 
two strolled on, Lillian haughtily turning away. \ expression to his eyes; just look!” 

“Introduce you? most willingly,” said Kate, < “How absurd you are, Kate Ogden!” said 
as he explained the favor he desired. “You will $ Emily Lewis, angrily, shaking off the hand Kate 
be greatly pleased with Mrs. Morton, I know; $ had laid on her arm to make her “look.” “Any 
she is a very charming woman. And Jessie ^ one can see that he is only making fun of 
Ward is a very charming girl—but I must not | her.” 

say you will be pleased with her lest I offend.” { “Can they indeed? Funny eyes they are that 
And Kate’s merry blue eyes turned mischiev- 5: can see that,” laughed Kate, 
ously upon him. \ The Misses Lewis were in a state of tower- 

“ Wherefore that fear?” was the laughing 5 ing indignation, as maybe supposed, and they 
query. ^ thought to punish the offender by accepting the 

“Like a genuine Yankee, I shall answer your ^ escort of another gentleman on returning home, 
question by asking another. Are your ‘tastes? and giving a haughty refusal to Mr. Ramsey, 
and proclivities’ altogether of an aristocratic \ when he felt constrained, however unwillingly, 
stamp? If they are, you will be shocked to 5 to offer his services. But to their dismay, in- 
learn that the bewitching Jessie is the daughter * stead of seeming hurt by their refusal he turned 
of—-prepare yourself for an overwhelming reve -1 away with a bow and a smile, and in a few 
lation—the daughter of the village shoemaker!” < minutes they saw him in Mrs. Morton’s carriage, 
Alfred Ramsey was much amused by his com- $ with that lady and the despised Jessie, 
panion’s mock solemnity, and laughingly assured % That the lover did not allow the acquaintance, 
her he was not altogether “overwhelmed” by $ thus happily begun, to drop, we may be sure; 
her “revelation.” ? and so—to pass over tedious preliminaries and 

“Ah! then you are not so immensely aristo- $ come at once to the point which my reader’s 
eratic as some of our Mapleton grandees, who * sagacity has already divined—when the hancU 
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TO ONE IN DREAM-LAND. — NIGHT.—I*M SAD 


some Southerner left Mapleton early in the 
autumn Jessie went with him, a loved and loving 


probation of certain haughty young ladies; for 
whose “weighty displeasure,” however, the 


bride. Kate Ogden acted as bridesmaid on the s lively, independent Kate cared not “one parti- 
occasion, thereby incurring the severe disap- \ cular straw.” 


TO ONE IN DREAM-LAND. 

BT OLABBNOB MAT. 


There is a clime in which I wander oft— 

The shadowy land of dreams. In it I’re passed 
My sunniest hours, tho’ all the world seem’d false 
And cold; and now at this loved twilight hour, 

Thou steoTst upon me like some gentle dream, 

That thrills my heart with soft, elysian joys. 

I know that thou art fair and beautiful— 

A being formed to cast a sunny ray 

Into the loveliest heart, and lighten up 

The brow of care with sweet and joyous smiles. 

I know that thy young heart is fresh and pure, 

And that the spirit of the Bo&utiftil 
Is ever twining brightest wreaths for thee. 

Each fair, and pure, and lovely thing that strews 
Thy daily path—the budding flowers of Spring— 

The soft-toned aephyrs whispering ’mong the leaves— 
The streamlet’s dreamy song of mirth and glee— 

And yon sweet stars that smile so softly o’er 
The hushed and slumbering world—all have a pure 
And simple language for thy gentle heart 


I cannot think that one so good and pure 
As thou, should ever know what ’tis to weep 
O’er faded dreams, or see one cherished star 
In youth’s bright glowing sky grow dim, 

And vanish from thy guse. The false, cold world. 
Can never quell the happy gushings of 
A spirit such as thine; and over ’midst 
Life’s thorniest paths and rocky steeps, thou’lt pluck 
Bright fancy’s fairest flowers to deck thy fair 
And youthful brow, and ever keep thy young 
Heart fresh and pure. 

Ah, yes! I love such hearts 
As thine, and love thy sweet and childish fancies. 
There’s sympathy and kindness in each word. 

And tho’ “unknown,” my heart would whisper its 
Full happiness; and oft when I am sad, 

\ Will long again for music-breathing words 

s Of thine. 




NIGHT. 


BT BLIZABKTH BOUTON. 


The wind is sighing monrnfnlly, 

Is sighing soft and low, 

And the waters murmur tunefully 
In their rippling, bounding flow. 

And the stars are shining, seemingly 
Like myriad eyes of love; 

And the moon is smiling beamingly 
From her star-gemmed path above. 

The world sleeps in tranquillity, 

Beneath God’s watchful eye, 

Nor sound breaks night’s serenity, 

Save streamlet’s song and wild wind’s sigh. 


^ I seem to hear the throbbing beat 

! Of Nature’s mighty heart, 

< And earth and Heaven with soul replete, 

| Seem of some boundless life a part. 

$ Alone with God’s immensity 

\ At silent midnight hour, 

i How longs with wild intensity 

| The spirit for tho power, 

$ To drop the fetters that restrain 

;> Her flight, and soar away 

I From this dull world of care and pain, 

• To realms of endless day! 


I'M SAD. 

BT J. 8. m’EWEN. 


Oh! that mine eyes were tears, 
To give my heart relief; 

Or that this bunting heart 
Could melt with hidden grief! 
Time’s cold and changing scenes 
Bring, perching on my brow, 
Despair in furrows deep, 

Though smiles conceal it now. 


s None know fho inward pain 

$ Some hearts are wont to bear: 

' None know what shafts remain 

i Embedded—hidden theresl 

j A joyous smile oft lights 

s That mirror of the soul— 

^ As like the placid streams 

' O'er pearls and pebbles roll. 
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OFF CAPE HATTERAS. 


BY 0HABLS3 J. PETERSON. 


The night was setting in cold and blustering, 
with every appearance of a storm. The day had 
been raw even for November, and rifts of ragged, 
gusty clouds, driving before a bleak northerly 
wind, had chased each other across the firma¬ 
ment, now hiding the sun in their thick folds, 
and now, as they rolled apart, disclosing his cold 
disk to our eyes. The wind had kept up a con¬ 
stant moaning, such as can only be heard in the 
more wintry months, when the seas are rough¬ 
ened with continuous foam, and the icy breezes 
of Labrador sweep down our stormy coasts. As 
night drew on, and the clouds grew gloomier in 
the northern horizon, the gale sang shriller than 
ever through our rigging, whistling wildly along 
over the fast blackening waters, and making us 
shiver involuntarily. The breeze, too, was per¬ 
ceptibly damper. Snow-flakes began to fall. 

“ It’8 going to be a wild night,” said the cap¬ 
tain, “and I fear Hatteras is under our lee. We 
must close reef and get an offing.” 

He spoke anxiously, so that all thoughts of 
sleep were dismissed from my mind; and going 
below for my ’nor wester, I prepared to spend 
the night on deck. As the hours wore on, the 
storm increased; the wind howled wilder through 
our hamper; the rain drove fiercer across our 
decks. The cold was intense, and the rain be¬ 
came at length sleet. Out to windward, only 
the white caps of the billows could be seen: to 
leeward, nothing but a waste of driving foam 
met the eye. Oh! how we longed for morning. 

At last the dawn came, but slowly and heavily, 
as if unwilling to supplant the night. To east¬ 
ward, the dusky clouds were seen, heaving like 
a misty curtain. Gradually the light increased, 
the dusky curtain parted; but a misty veil still 
hung over all. The schooner groaned as she 
struggled on, now sinking into the trough, and 
then rising, buoyant as a duck, and shaking the 
spray gallantly from her sides. Suddenly I was 
startled by the voice of the look-out shouting, 

“Breakers ahead!” 

I looked to leeward. There, hardly two 
oables’ length distant, they were, just discerni¬ 
ble through the dim light: a whirlpool of white, 
angry foam. A tremendous current combined 
with the wind to drive us toward them with 
frightful velocity. 


“Hatteras, God help us!” cried the captain, 
at my side. 

How often had I heard that name as a name 
of terror; but with only a vague idea of it after 
all; for I had never expected to be brought face 
to face with it and death. But now I was in 
the very presence of the dread monster, whose 
ravenous maw had devoured thousands, whose 
bowels were full of the bones of countless vic¬ 
tims. I could almost throw a biscuit into the 
breakers. In less than five minutes I would be 
in their midst. * 

These reflections rushed aoross me, swift as 
lightning, during the pause which the captain 
made, to take breath. Then his stentor voice 
shouted, 

“Down with the helm. Haul in the sheets. 
Hard—harder.” 

The wheel whirled around; the huge sail came 
heavily in; and then a moment of awful sus¬ 
pense followed. Would the schooner lie any 
closer? She quivered and seemed to drift bodily 
toward the surf. I grasped a rope instinctively. 
A groan rose from the little crew. 

“Cut loose a reef,” thundered the captain. 
“Never mind untying, but out with your knives. 
Stand by, some of you, to haul and belay.” 

The expedient was little short of madness. 
But it was our only hope. It seemed as if all 
was over. As the sheet flew out, it gave a jerk 
that nearly heeled us on our beam ends; then, 
catching the full fury of the gale, it dragged us 
wildly along; plunging us headlong through the 
giant billows, while the water foamed around, 
rolling in cataracts over the deck, gurgling and 
hissing as it swept astern. 

“Keep her to it,” shouted the captain, holding 
in the weather-ratlins, as he watched the strain¬ 
ing mast above. 

Just ahead, the breakers ran out into a long 
point, beyond which was comparatively smooth 
water. If we could weather that point there 
might be hope. We were shooting toward it, 
with the velocity of an express-train. If a rope 
should part; if the wind should lull for a second; 
if the current should get stronger, we would be 
lost. Even without these it was doubtfhl whether 
we could rasp by. The spray of the boiling surf 
was already around us. 
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At that moment came a roar as if the heavens 
were exploding. I glanced, fearfully, up, sup¬ 
posing it was the m&in-sheet splitting. But no! 
the stout sail stood firm. I saw the mast, how¬ 
ever, bending like a whip-stalk in the gale, a sud¬ 
den increase in which had caused the noise. At 
the same instant, the schooner crashed through 
a huge billow, throwing the foam in cataracts 
over us, and when I next looked to leeward, the 
breakers were whitening astern, and we were in 
comparatively deep water. 

We could scarcely credit our escape. For a 
moment or two, the crew gazed silent and be¬ 
wildered on the receding surf, as if just aroused 
from a dream. Then, simultaneously, all broke 
into a huzza. 

“Thank God!” said the captain, beside me, 
“a little more, and I should never have seen 
Mary or the children again.” And I think he 


wiped a tear from his eye, with the cuff of his 
jacket, as he turned away. 

A moment after I heard him, in his old voice, 
from which every particle of emotion had passed 
away, say to the man at the wheel, 

“You may ease her a little: the shore shelves 
away in here, and we shall have no trouble in 
getting an offing now.” 

“Ay, ay, sir—she’s a gallant vixen,” laughed 
the old tar, gruffly. 

We 'soon gained an offing. Before noon the 
gale had subsided; and when night came down 
upon the seas, the coast was far away. Mean¬ 
time the wind hauled round once more to the 
south; the clouds toward nightfall broke away; 

! and the last rays of the setting sun lingered on 
! our mast-heads, like the smile of a departing 
! spirit. 

! I have never since beon Off Cape Hatteras. 


TO LOTTIE LINWOOD. 


BY THE XiTE WILLIAM RODERICK LAWRENCE. 


Tra gilt of Poesy indeed is thin©l 
Thy touch awakes the soul from dreamy slumbers, 

To list enchanted to thy flowing liuo, 

Breathed forth in joyful, swoot, harmonious numbers. 

The human mind thou swayest e’en at will, 

While the ethereal mneic softly flowing, 

Steals o’er the senses with delight, until 
The soul with love and happiness is glowing. 

Thy songs possess the freshness of the leave#, 

With dew-drops bathed, in fair, luxuriant bowers— 
For Poesy—with Art—and Nature weaves 
Her fairest forms amid life’s frailest flowers. 

A world of beauty opes at thy bohestl 
Long may thy harp attuned to sweetest measure, 


Whisper its love-tones from a spirit blest, 

With genius rare, a sacred, Heaven-born treasure. 

Let life’s sweet roses ’mid thy golden hair, 

With laurels dark, their tendrils closely wreathing— 

Cluster in richest, rarest beauty, there, 

A welcome fragrance round thy pathway breathing. 

Thy heart is young! thus may it ever bo, 

And free from care and every bitter sorrow; 

May all that earth can give belong to thee I 
Then ne’er for future days one trouble borrow. 

But may thy sun set clear, full-orbed, and bright, 

As ends a pleasant dream or Persian story; 

While thy pure spirit seeks a world of light. 

To dwell forevermore in endless glory. 


THE SPRING FLOWER IN AUTUMN. 


BY MARY E. WILCOX. 


Oh! wherefore, wherefore art thou here, thou gentle child 
of Spring? 

Fierce storms are gathering in the sky, and mournful tem¬ 
pests sing, 

A gloom is on the desolate earth, a sadness in tho blast. 

And hosts of crimson forest-leaves are hurrying Bwiftly 

past. 

The cold rain beateth on the graves where all thy kindred 
sleep, 

And solemnly the grieving wind chanteth bis anthem deep. 
Mo sunbeam smileth on thee, and thy gentle, meek, blue 

•ye 

Casteth it# timid, upward glance to a sternly frowning sky. 


Oh! lonely one! the last of all thy frail and gentle race! 

They died while yet tho wreaths of Spring bedecked earth’s 
lovely face. 

Summer hath faded from the hills, and Autumn made them 
drear, 

Since thy pale sisters turned to dost, then wherefore art 
thou here ? 

Ah 1 not in vain hast thou sprung up in beauty from the dust, 

Thou speakest In a voiceless speech of faith and holy trust 

For He who can, through frost and storm, protect a fragile 
flower, 

Can surely guide ui through lift’s path, though clouds may 
darkly lower. 
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II FBANK LEE BENEDICT. 


[Entered, according to Act of Congress, In the year 1858. by Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 

CO N T INUE D FROM PAOE 52. 


CHAPTER IX. 

They reached the street and entered the car¬ 
riage before Walter broke the amazed silence 
into which he had been thrown. Mr. Jeffrys 
asked his address, and the sound of his voice 
aroused him; he gave the number and they hur¬ 
ried away. 

“What does this mean?” exclaimed Seaford. 
“Do you know Mrs. Graham; and your sudden 
arrival—you had not written to me that you 
were coming over!” 

“Have a little patience, Walter, don’t over¬ 
power me with questions! You shall hear every¬ 
thing in its proper order; but let us get safe to 
your rooms first.”' 

When the carriage stopped, Seaford sprang 
out, and Mr. Jeffrys followed him up to his 
apartment in silence. When they had entered, 
Walter closed the door, and turned hastily to¬ 
ward him. 

“Don’t torture me any longer! I could almost 
think something terrible were coming, only you 
always bring pleasant news,” he added, striving 
to laugh, and thus shake off the nameless fear 
which had come over him. 

“It is dark here, Seaford,” said Mr. Jeffrys, 
“can’t you find a light?” 

The room was growing dusky with the gather¬ 
ing shadows, but in his agitation Seaford had 
not noticed it. He lit the lamp with nervous 
haste, set it upon the mantel, and turned again 
to Mr. Jeffrys. 

“Have you anything to tell me, sir—has any¬ 
thing happened? What could have brought you 
to Europe so unexpectedly?” 

“It was on your account that I came.” 

“Mine? What is it? I can think of nothing 
—no affairs—no-” 

Mr. Jeffrys waited for him to conclude, but 
Seaford only made an impatient gesture, growing 
troubled and pale. 

“I believe you have found me always willing 
lo advance your interests in every possible way,” 
Mr. Jeffrys said, in his deliberate, passionless 
way. 

“Always, sir—always. You have been a true 
Vol. XXXIV.—6 


> friend,” returned Seaford, with eager haste, 
strangely at variance with the manner of his 
companion. “But tell me what it is you have 
to say—I am getting as nervous as a woman.” 

“I have come to take you away with me, Sea¬ 
ford.” 

“Where do you wish to travel?” 

“To America.” 

“America! But I have no reason for return¬ 
ing there at present—my business keeps me 
here—I am writing a play for one of the London 
theatres.” 

“You will be able to finish it in our own 
country.” 

“Excuse me, sir,” said Seaford, with some¬ 
thing of his usual haughtiness when irritated; 
“but will you have the goodness to be a little 
more explicit? there is nothing to be gained by 
talking in riddles.” 

“I never do that, Seaford, you know.” 

“Were you acquainted with Mrs. Graham?” 
Seaford asked, quickly. “Did you know her in 
America?” 

“Mrs. Graham!” he repeated the name with a 
sort of icy contempt which made Seaford quiver 
with indignation. “I was acquainted with her, 
and I knew her in America.” 

“What does this mean, Mr. Jeffrys? I de¬ 
mand an explanation! I am not a child to be 
treated in this way.” 

“Do you mean to remind me that you have 
no longer any need of my friendship or favor?” 
asked Mr. Jeffrys, with cold politeness; “I knew 
that you had grown famous, but I did not 
think-” 

“You wrong me, Mr. Jeffrys, indeed you do! 
I am not ungrateful, but you torture me by this 
hesitation.” 

“Do you love this woman, Walter!” 

A light came over Seaford’s face—his bosom 
heaved—his proud eyes grew clear and un¬ 
troubled—he threw his head back with a noble 
pride, 

“Yes,” he said, “I do love her.” 

“And you know who she is?” 

“I know only that she is a good, grand woman, 
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and that I lore her, and would proclaim it be- \ “ I wish you to leave Paris, and promise me 

fore all the world.” ; never to see that woman again.” 

“Do you know what her past life has been?” $ “No, by Heaven, that I will not do—nothing 
“Her past!” repeated Seaford, and Catharine’s $ shall induce me to trample my own heart under 
singular agitation recurred to his mind. A ter- ^ my feet.” 

rible shock passed over him, but he cast back ^ He walked up and down the £oom with hasty 
the unworthy doubt. < strides, agonized by the conflicting feelings 

“No!” he exclaimed, defiantly, “but there is j within. Mr. Jeffrys sat by the table silently 
nothing which she need fear to have known—I s awaiting until the first violence of that mentii 
would stake my life upon her goodness ” s storm should have spent itself, his lips con- 

“You would lose the stake!” replied Mr. Jef- $ pressed, and his whole face revealing the unal~ 
frys, in his stern, unpitying voice. s terable determination which he had formed. 

“Mr. Jeffrys!” Walter sprang N toward him, jj “What reason have you for demanding this?” 
with his clenched hand raised, as if he would i; Seaford said, pausing before him in his hurried 
have felled him to the ground in the whirl of ^ march. “Why do you come here with these 
passion which those words had aroused. “Take $ damnable doubts, thrusting yourself between 
that back,” he exclaimed, “retract those words 1 me and my happiness?” 

—an angel from heaven should not repeat them \ “I have intimated nothing which I cannot 
before me!” J prove,” he said. 

“Sit down, Walter, you are going mad, I think i “Then prove it—let me know the worst at 
—more of her work, I suppose.” < once—I will bear this no longer.” 

“Explain! explain!” urged Walter, fiercely; j “I have asked you to trust me, /Walter! I 
“but do not repeat those words—do not repeat ^ have been your friend for years, it seems to me 
them!” J not much to ask.” 

“I would not give you needless pain, Walter; \ “Not much, to bid me tear my own heart out 
but you must listen to me calmly, and without s and fling it at your feet!—not much, that you 
passion.” \ would have me outrage the woman I reverence 

“IIow can I be calm? Go on, Mr. Jeffrys, go $ and adore! No, Mr. Jeffrys, I will not do it, you 

on - i have no proof—there is something here which I 

“You must leave Paris for a time.” ! do not understand, but I will trust her, she 


•Why!" 


5 would not deceive me! Speak out—what is 


“Because you must be removed from that $ it?” 

influence until you are yourBelf £ “For your own sake do not force me to say 


womans 

$ more!” 

“I am myself, Mr. Jeffrys, for the first time $ “Speak, I say!” 

in my whole life; it is only in her presence that £ “That woman has deceived you—she is false, 

I have begun to live, and there is no power on $ body and soul 1 ” 

earth or in heaven strong enough to separate me ^ The words fell icy and cold, stinging Seaford 
from her now.” ^ to t jj e ver y ver g e 0 f insanity. 

“You rave—I cannot talk with a madman.” $ “It i s a lie!” he exclaimed, “a mean, miser- 

“I am not mad, sir; but you seem determined ^ able lie! Mr. Jeffrys, yon have severed the last 
to drive me so by your words and manner.” £ bond between us—farewell.” 

“Walter, I have never yet asked you a favor: \ He moved toward the door, but Mr. Jeffrys 

will you refuse me the first?” 5; r0Pe n nd detained him in a strong grasp. 

“What is it? Let me hear what you desire.” ^ “Wretched boy, where would you go?” 

“All through your life I have granted you $ “To her—to the woman whom you have slan- 

everything you asked, without even demanding ^ dered! This is not your work, you could not be 
your reasons you cannot trust me so far it $ go vile—you have been deceived, but the very 
seems. ^ suspicion separates us—let me go.” 

“Mr. Jeffrys, this is cruel—I have done j* But Mr. Jeffrys held him firmly, his own face 
nothing to deserve such reproaches—you make jj pale, and revealing some hidden passion which 
me frantic with your implied suspicions of a < was more like hate than grief, 
woman whom I prize beyond life itself, and then * “You shall not go—I command you to stay.” 
ask me to listen to you calmly and without < “You command me!” exclaimed Seaford, 
passion! What is it you wish me to do? You $ shaking off his hold; “a legion of demons 
know that I would give my right hand to serve j should not stop me—how dare you speak thus?” 

i . “Because I have the right,” returned Mr 
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Jeffrys, while Walter stood paralyzed with pas- \ lection of those fearful words—a gulf had been 
sion and doubt « dug between him and that woman, which neither 

“The right, the right!’* he stammered. “No, £ could ever pass. He thought not of shame or 
never, you have none—stand back, you are j disgrace, both he could bear, but he was eepa- 
powerless here!’* grated forever from that happiness which had 

He would have rushed from the chamber, but s seemed so near, 
again Mr. Jeffrys* voice staid him. ; He dashed his arms down upon the table with 

“Ay, the right! I command you to listen, £ frantic violence, biting his foam-specked lips to 
because that woman is wicked and depraved— s keep back the cry which burst from his breaking 
because you are my own son, Walter Seaford, S heart. All that lonely past came up—the bliss 
and she has been to me what she is now to you, t; of the last few weeks taunted him with its 
or would be if you desired it.*’ $ memories—the future stretched out before him, 

Seaford fell rather than sank into a chair, J stormy and desolate—no refuge and no haven 
gazing upon the speaker with his frdnzied eyes, $ in sight—nothing but the heaving of the billows 
while the whiteness of death settled over his face, s and. the starless sky overhead. A mad prayer 
“Now will you believe me, young man? You ij for death escaped him—that vainest moan which 
have wrung forth the secret of a life—are you ^ rises from the hearts of the youth before suffer- 
sati8fied?” > ing has made it strong to endure. 

Still there was no answer—Seaford was look- $ Nothing came—there was no response t>his 
ing into his face with the same dull stare. At $ anguish! He sprang up and rushed to the door; 
length his head fell Blowly forward and was s there was no collected thought in his soul, only 
buried in his hands, while he trembled beneath ^ a longing for death, a mad desire to look once 
the shock which had so nearly maddened him. ij more upon her face; it seemed as if fate would 
“Walter,” Mr. Jeffrys said, in a softened tone, s have done with him then, that destiny would be, 
“Walter!” ^appeased. 

“Don’t speak to me—leave me alone!” $ At the door he met Mr. Jeffrys, who started at 

“Only a word—this must be settled now and J the sight of that face which was so contracted 
forever! Listen—try to understand—we are ' by despair, that those moments seemed almost 
going away on the instant! A steamer sails ^ to have done the work of years, 
from Havre to-morrow, in that we return to ^ “All is ready,” he said, “your servant will 
America.” ' follow to Havre with your baggage.” 

Seaford sprang to his feet, and a despairing £ “Ready,” he repeated, mechanically, “ready?” 
cry broke from his lips. i Mr. Jeffrys # took a flask from the table and 

“ Unsay those words—tell me that you did not \ poured out a glass of wine, 
mean it, and I will follow you to the ends of the s “Drink this,” he said, “it will bring you to 
earth.” j yourself a little.” 

“Walter, I am your father!” ' Walter drained it at a draught, and allowed 

“I know—I know—not that! I can bear s himself to be led down stairs and placed in the 
shame—disgrace—but tell me that Catharine—** | carriage without resistance. 

“I charge you never to mention that name £ All that night they were speeding away, the 
again—you dare not violate the laws of God and < moan of the steam whistle sounding in the ear 

man by loving a woman who has been-” { of the sufferer, and seeming to his excited fancy 

“No more—do not go on! Let us go where ^ like the cry of a fiend. When morning came 
you will—when you will—but leave me alone!” s they had entered Havre, the quaint, old city, and 
Mr. Jeffrys went slowly away closing the door $ drove away toward the steamer, 
behind him, and shutting that wretched young !; An hour after, they were out upon the blue 
man in with the terrible solitude about him—a s waves, and Walter Seaford was straining his eyes 
solitude which could never be removed. That $ to catch a last sight of the land, where he had 
iron father wore a look of demoniac exultation— $ found and lost all of happiness that heaven itself 
standing in the dimly-lit passage—his hands s had power to bestow upon him on this side the 
clenched, while his compressed lips hissed forth $ grave. 

some broken words. 5; Oh, that voyage! The days spent in pacing 

“Catharine—woman—in my path again!” Jup and down the deck like some caged animal— 
Walter Seaford remained motionless where $ the consciousness that a score of idle eyes were 
that man had left him. He could not think yet ^ watching and commenting upon every movement 
—-his brain was too dizzy for that—but through s —the sleepless nights, when the stars looked 
the whirl of frenzy and despair came the recol- '• down so unpityingly upon his misery, and the 
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ocean wind seemed sounding a requiem orer the ^ that sickness which was like death, the other 


unburied past. Even the calm was so unendur- s 
able! Storm—danger—anything would have $ 
been better! But the spring air was balmy and 
soft, the bosom of the great deep smooth as if J 
no breeie had ever ruffled it. Then the reaction \ 
when the unnatural strength gave way, and he \ 
could only lie upon a couch listening to the care- < 
less mirth around, and looking afar oyer the ; 
bright waters, which laughed and played in | 
mockery of his wretchedness! * 

The approach to that land where only added \ 
misery awaited him—the attempts to converse s 
from the careless and unconcerned—the very ^ 
presence of that man whom even to shun was a ^ 
sin—oh, it was terrible! ? 

After the first days, Seaford really believed 5 
that he should die—he believed it, and prayed s 
that it might be so! Could he have yielded up $ 
his last breath and gone to rest beneath those $ 
singing waters; but day after day wore on, and J 
though he lay there weak and spent from the $ 
reaction of that strong excitement, he grew no $ 
worse, and there seemed to be no actual illness s 
preying upon him. But a fever from within ? 
burned on his cheek and blazed in those unquiet ^ 
eyes—a fever which had no name, and which no n 
human skill could have cured, but it was con- $ 
suming the very pulses of that tortured heart, s 
and wearing out life and strength from that $ 
weakened frame. $ 

Catharine sat in her room after the departure > 
of Seaford and that dreaded man, until the night $ 
gathered about her with its solemn gloom. She s 
knew what awaited her, and sat there stunned s 
by the unexpected blow. $ 

Janet Brown’s voice aroused her. $ 

“In the dark, mistress, and alone! I haves 
just got in, the young gentleman is gone!” $ 
“Gone?” she repeated, springing up. “Oh, $ 
Janet, come with me—come with me!” \ 

The astonished woman threw a shawl over her | 
and followed her mistress into the street. They s 
hurried in silence to Seaford’s lodgings—it was $ 
too late—he had left a few moments before— i 
whither no one knew. ' 

What mattered it where?—he had gone from ij 
her—he knew all—he despised and forsook her! i 
She reeled and fell into the arms of her woman, s 
“Take me back, Janet, take me back and let l 
me die!” | 

“Mistress—mistress!” s 

“Don’t speak, Janet—don’t comfort me—it is S 
doath this time—oh! it is death.” £ 

So the dream ended—the bright, beautifcfl j 
dream, which had seemed so glowing and so S 
seal! The one lying mute and unconscious in * 


away upon the deep, dark sea, and between 
those parted souls flowing a gulf deeper and 
darker than the ocean’s treacherous waves, a 
gulf which neither might cross to claim that 
happiness which had been so suddenly snatched 
from their grasp. 


CHAPTER X. 

Thr voyage came to an end at length! Look¬ 
ing out through the port-hole of the narrow 
room in which he lay, Walter Seaford watched 
their approach to the beautiful shores which he 
had left with such eager longings, feeling that 
ere they again brightened upon his vision life 
would have undergone an entire change. This 
was the return! The warning was fulfilled—life 
had changed! The wild dreams and vague unrest 
had given place to the desolation of experience. 

He did not rise from his berth, or heed the 
bustle of excitement going on around him. The 
June sunlight lay golden over the waters, and 
brightened the lovely city in the nearing dis¬ 
tance, but its glory only pained those weary 
eyes and mocked the anguish within his soul. 

The mad passion of his despair had worn itself 
out for a season, leaving him weak and incapable 
of reflection as a child. He only asked quiet— 
to bo left alone—to hear no human voice and 
meet no human face. It was well that the very 
violence of that mental conflict had staid it for 
a time, or it must have left him wholly a wreck, 
with every faculty shattered and broken down. 
There he sat and watched the shores which they 
were so rapidly nearing. The guns boomed out 
as they passed the islands, which looked like 
fairy barques moored in the sunshine—on they 
swept through the narrow channel—the confu¬ 
sion overhead growing louder till Seaford turned 
from the light and sat with his face buried in his 
hands, until his servant aroused him with the 
tidings that they had landed, and the passengers 
were already leaving the steamer. 

Seaford arose slowly and went on deck, bis 
step feeble, like one recovering from recent ill¬ 
ness, and his pale face looking sorrowfully hag¬ 
gard and worn. Mr. Jeffrys approached him 
with some words of pleasure at his improved 
appearance, but Walter could only bow his head 
in reply; that man’s presence filled him with an 
indescribable pang, which he strove in vain to 
subdue. No farther explanation had passed be¬ 
tween them—Walter desired none—if there were 
grief and wrong he would not know it—let that 
past be buried along with his own, and the 
weight of their added ashes lie upon his heart 
uhtil their chill pressed life slowly out! 
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“My house is shut up,” Mr. Jeffrys said, after J 
giving some orders to the servant, “so I will s 
drive with you to a hotel, if you please. An $ 
hour’s rest will set you up again, and then I would ^ 
like to persuade you out into the country.” $ 
Walter submitted passively—anything rather ^ 
than being obliged to exert his own will! He J 
followed him off the vessel, and they drove away s 
to the hotel Mr. Jeffrys named. Walter lay J 
down upon the bed in the room to which he was ^ 
shown, not sleeping, but too utterly worn out to j 
make the slightest unavoidable exertion. ^ 

Late in the afternoon, the serv°:.t came up with s 
a message from Mr. Jeffrys—it was time to start. { 
“Shall I never be left alone?” muttered Wal- ^ 
ter. “Even to die in peace seems denied me!” i 
But he went down, silent and indifferent, after { 
the first momentary fretfulness had subsided. ^ 
“We go by railway,” Mr. Jeffrys said, “and $ 

we must be off, for it is almost time for the train ; 

s 

to start. s 

Walter did not recognize the route they took— $ 
probably a new road built during his absence, 5; 
and he was too careless as to their destination J: 
to inquire They got out at length at one of the $ 
way stations, and drove along a road which cir- > 
cled around the curves of a small river. 

“You have not even asked where I am taking $ 
you,” Mr. Jeffrys said, cheerfully. “Look, you 5; 
can see the house on the hill yonder.” $ 

“Ah!” Walter said, languidly. “A new pur- $ 
chase, is it not?” $ 

“It belongs to my ward—you have heard me $ 
speak of her. I hope you will stay with us some i; 
time—you remember what I said one day during 
the passage?” \ 

“No, really-” $ 

“ Never mind, we will speak of it soon again.” * 
The Bun was setting as they drove through the jj 
iron gates and entered the forest-like grounds, $ 
losing sight entirely of the house for a time, $ 
until a sudden turn in the avenue brought them J 
in full view of the imposing front. ^ 

The sound of the carriage brought several of i 
the servants around, and the excitement at Mr. 
Jeffrys* arrival roused May in her quiet chamber. 5 
8he hurried down the hall and threw her arms J 
about his neck with a glad welcome. \ 

“I am ^o happy to see you again. How could j 
you leave us in that sudden way?—but to come J 
back so soon—how good you were!” ) 

Then, for the first time, she perceived a stran- > 
ger, and started a little, blushing and surprised, s 
“May, this gentleman is an old friend of mine, $ 
»nd a great favorite of yours—Mr. Seaford. Wal- $ 
ter, your poems will find a wonmadmirer in Miss i 
Lincoln.” *' 


Walter smiled in an absent manner, but May 
seemed such a child that he scarcely noticed her, 
and the girl herself was so moved and astonished 
by the mention of his name that she shrunk into 
herself, pitying the pale sadness of that face, and 
feeling almost as if some melancholy shape from 
his books had suddenly appeared before her. 

The evening passed quietly away; Walter re¬ 
clining near the open window, while May sat by 
her guardian’s side and watched Mrs. Davenant 
prepare the tea. Her cheerfulness had all come 
back, and she was chatting merrily with Mr. 
Jeffrys, but often turning to look, unperceived, 
upon that mournful countenance. Once as she 
did so, she met those dark eyes fixed upon her 
face with an expression which she could not 
comprehend, and which almost embarrassed her. 
A sudden tone in her voice had reminded Walter 
of Catharine, and as he looked at her, there was 
something also in the fair forehead and golden 
hair which was like hers! Then he smiled at 
that folly of suffering which makes one start at 
every footstep, with the wild hope that the lost 
one is near, and conjure every shape of beauty 
into a pain, from its fancied resemblance with 
that which is gone! 

It had the effect to make him draw near the 
young girl and converse with her, in order to 
convince himself of the fallacy of his imagina¬ 
tion. May listened to him with new pleasure, 
it seemed so strange to find herself in the pre¬ 
sence of one of whom she had thought and 
dreamed so much, and the mysterious language 
of those poet eyes filled her with vague compas¬ 
sion for the suffering which she read there. 

When Seaford was alone in his room that 
night, Mr. Jeffrys entered with his usual gentle 
knock and quiet manner. 

“I saw the light and knew you were not yet 
in bed—I wanted to speak with you.” 

“Is it anything of consequence, sir?—I am 
very tired.” 

“I will not detain you long, but what I have 
to speak of will admit of no delay.” 

Walter leaned wearily back in his chair, shad¬ 
ing his eyes with his hand. Mr. Jeffrys was 
watching him 'with his old scrutinizing gaze 
which seemed to read his very thoughts. The 
wary man had carefully chosen his time; in Sea- 
ford’s state of wretchedness and mental fatigue, 
he was incapable of struggling against a will 
like that which had marked out and decided 
upon his future course. 

“You were pleased with my ward, May Lin¬ 
coln?” 

“Of course—a charming little thing.” 

“Do not look so absent—I wish your attention. 
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That girl’s fortune was placed wholly in my j “There is no reason why you should—my 
hands—I acted as I thought best for her inte- i word for it, she is in love with you already.” 
rests—unfortunately it seems. I engnged in $ The words jarred on his listener’s ear like 
speculations which I believed would advance s sounds of revelry in the midst of a funeral re- 
them, and they have failed—I must account for $ quiem. 

the money placed in my hands to that girl’s s “But there is time enough for this marriage— 
husband—Walter, I wish you to marry her and $ a year hence-” 

save your father’s honor.” $ “There is not a day to be lost—the wedding 

He had spoken clearly and without hesitation— <> must take place at once. It may be as private 

it was his way, and he knew well also the charac- $ as you like—a secret marriage would perhaps 
ler of the young man with whom he had to deal. \ be best on all accounts. You will leave here at 
“Marry May Lincoln—why she is a child!” once—go to South America for a year or so, by 

“Hardly—she will soon be fifteen.” $ the time you return you will find a charming 

“But this is impossible, sir, I cannot do it.” £ bride awaiting you.” 

“You prefer perhaps to see me disgraced—no ^ “Great heaven!” 

one will believe that I acted from the best mo- $ “Your answer? I must have it at once, I will 

tives—you will hear your father termed a scoun- s lose no time for boyish scruples and nonsense.” 
drel and a villain.” j “And I will not make that child wretched.” 

Walter shuddered at that word father—he $ “You are mad! She loves you already—be- 
oould not help it—such terrible doubts of shame s fore she ever saw you she had some girlish 
arose—doubts which he did not possess the $ dream, of which you were the hero. Enough— 

courage to resolve to certainty. ^ your answer—no hesitation—your answer?” 

“But the poor child—she does not care for $ “I will marry her.” 

me—does not even know me.” $ “At once!” 

“She,will love you, she would love any one «: “At once—what matters it?—when and how 
that treated her kindly, she is at the right age $ you will? Are you satisfied? Then leave me, 
for that; besides your fame, your appearance, i; i n heaven’s name leave me!” 
all attract her.” \ He flung himself upon a couch with reckless 

“But this is terrible, sir!” \ passion, his face hidden in his long hair, lying 

“Only be rational, Walter! To-morrow, any \ there motionless in the apathy of suffering. Mr. 
hour, May is liable to meet with some one who s Jeffrys looked at him for a moment—read the 
will try to win her for herself or her fortune— b truth of his resolve in his very desperation— 
that day witnesses my total ruin and disgrace! $ then went quietly away, gliding like a shadow 
I call upon you to save me—shall I ask aid in 
vain of my son?” 

Words of terrible reproach rose to Walter’s 
lips, but there came a thought of his dead 
mother, and he checked them—Bhe had loved 
that man—she had commanded her child to obey $ Walter Seaford made no reply, but opening 

his will in all things. ^ the door noiselessly, entered the room where Mr. 

“And I,” he said, striving to speak calmly, 5: Jeffrys had left the young girl, after an inters 

“are my feelings nothing? Can I go to that $ view which lasted for several hours, 
young girl with a lie in my mouth?—can I go $ She was seated at the farther end of the apart- 
through my whole life acting a lie?” £ ment, her cheeks looking paler from its contrast 

“Your feelings may change-” $ with the crimson cushions of the chair against 

“Anything but that—upon that theme you $ which she leaned, and trembling still from the 
shall net touch!” • ^ surprise and agitation which that conversation 

Mr. Jeffrys clenched his hand over the table, $ had caused her. She looked up, at the sound of 
but his face did not change. s Walter’s footsteps, but her shy, frightened eyes 

“We will not argue the point,” he said, “the $ sank again, without even glancing at his face, 
question is a simple one—a father calls upon his $ while a bright, feverish crimson mounted into 
son to aid him, will he consent or refuse?” ^ her cheeks. 

Walter was utterly desperate before—he had ^ lie sat down by her side, and gently took the 
nothing to lose—as well one form of suffering as little hand that lay quivering upon the arm of 
another! $ her chair, took it with nothing of passion, but 

“But I will not have the ruin of that poor $ kindly as a brother might have done, 
girl’s happiness upon my soul!” he said. ' “May,” he said, “May!” 


jj through the moonlit halls. 

\ ■ 

| CHAPTER XI. 

s “May is there—go in.” 
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She bowed her fair head in token that she s “And you do not grieve over this hasty wed- 
h’eard his voice, but made no effort to reply. $ ding, so strange, so improbable? When I am 
“ Is it true what they have told me ?—are you 5 gone you will not be pained to remember that I 
willing to bee Line my wife?” < am your husband ?” 

She felt that he was pausing for a response, < “No, I am so young, Mr. Seaford—I do not 
and while the color rushed in a torrent to her ^ know how to answer, but I know that I can s 
temples, and her eyes glanoed up for an instant s trust my guardian.” 

like those of a startled fawn, she strove to speak: Walter shuddered at that name—he could not 

“Yes, Mr. Jeffrys—I—he has told me. ^ tell if her young heart revolted at the idea of 

“I know, May; but you—do your own feelings j: this union, or if it was only the timidity of her 
revolt at the idea?” ^ age. Then he remembered Mr. Jeffrys’ words— 

“Bpare me, Mr. Seaford,” she said, piteously; $ “My fate is in your hands, ruin or success de- 
“I am such a child, do spare me!” $ pends upon your decision!” That man was his 

“I do not mean to frighten you, but I must { father—oh, God! his father! He called upon his 
know that this thing is not done against your ^ son to save him—he dared not refuse—there was 
will.” n his pledge to his dying mother! All rushed 

“No, no—it is best,” he says, then she re- s like a tornado through his mind—there was no 
membered the instructions which she had just \ hope—no release—no space for reflection or re^ 
received, and paused abruptly, without speaking n gret! 

her guardian’s name. $ “And you will not learn to dread my coming 

“You are very young, May, your heart has > back—for I shall return one day, May, I shall 
scarcely yet spoken; but, tell me, is there any < return.” 

other whom you have fancied might one day be { She raised her eyes to her face, those eyes 
dear to you?” $ from whence all the truth of childhood looked, 

“No one,” she said; then her thoughts went j so full of trust for all things beautiful and 
back to her childish days, and that noble youth { bright; the unnatural flush left her cheek, and 
who had been her playmate and constant friend. \ her voice grew strong, as she replied, 

But she believed that the affection that had s “You will be my husband; I shall never dread 
grown up between them was such as a sister > your return, but will trust and believe in you as 
might have given to a brother, and only mar- ^ I have always believed in my guardian.” 
veled that the thought of him caused her a S He was deeply touched by the words, and yet 
strange pang which she could not comprehend. $ they struck a chill upon his heart! That guar- 
But she forgot even him in a moment, for Walter i; dian so confided in and loved, how had he ful- 
spoke again, and there was a plaintive music in l filled his trust? That poor child’s fortune— 
his-voice which stirred her affectionate nature to > what was it to be? She looked so unfit to bear 
tender and mournful interest She pitied him { even the ordinary troubles forced upon woman— 
so much—there was a sorrow in those deep eyes \ what lay beyond ? There was no time to give 
which she felt but could not have explained— * these feelings their due weight; each of those 
there was a spell in the celebrity of his name !: two beings was forced on by a will strong and 
which must have attracted any visionary girl; l inexorable as Fate itself; the struggles and 
was it true, as her guardian said, that she could > agony must come afterward, when there was no 
bring happiness to that man by becoming his j appeal from the destiny which had been forced 
wife? ^ upon them. 

It was all very singular—so sudden and unex- \ “Mr. Jeffrys waits, May; shall I tell him that 

peoted that her brain was confused, and she ^ you consent to this—at once as he wishes ?” 

longed for a mother’s arms where she could i “At once—now?” 

weep away the vague regret and fear which ^ “Are you frightened, May?” 

troubled her. * “No, no, not that! It is so sudden—it takes 

“You know that Mr. Jeffrys deems it expe- 5 my breath away! Don’t misunderstand me, Mr. 
dient that we should be married at once—did he $ Seaford, I do not dislike you—I am not afraid— 
not tell you so?” $1 would do anything to make you happy—to 

“I believe—yes.” ^ gratify my guardian.” 

“Then, I shall leave you to your books and J “I will come back—stay here, May.” 
your quiet life which I have so unexpectedly \ He went out to the room where he knew Mr. 


troubled with my presence.” j Jeffrys awaited him. 

“You have not troubled me,” May said, in a $ “It is settled,” he said, in a hoarse, abrupt 
firmer voice, “I am glad-” > voice. “Are you satisfied?” 
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“But the ceremony must not be delayed— 
to-night—this very hour all must be irrevocably 
arranged.” 

“Do what you will—am I not in your hands? 
As for that child—well, well—if misery come to 
her, may God pardon you, it will have been your 
work.” 

“Never mind, Walter, you are agitated—there 
is nothing so terrible in all this.” 

“We will not talk of it, sir—there is no time! 
Make ready—I am prepared to do your bid¬ 
ding.” 

“Simple enough the plan is! We will drive 
into the city—there is no train for several hours. 
I know a minister whom we can trust—the thing 
will soon be settled.” 

“Settled!” Walter repeated the word in min¬ 
gled bewilderment and horror. “Settled—and 
the future—the years beyond—we are young— 
who knows when this suffering will cease!” 

“As you say, there is no time for all these 
fancies,” Mr. Jeffrys said. “Return to the fair 
trembler, who in her heart is both frightened 
and overjoyed at the romance—I will call you 
when the carriage is ready.” 

Scaford stood where Mr. Jeffrys left him— 
stood there, and Catharine’s image came out 
from the past and stationed itself beside him! 
That thought was madness—he could not endure 
the recurrence of those memories! But soon he 
was aroused—that man came back, placid and 
smiling above the dark abyss of his own 
thoughts. 

“Ungnllant bridegroom—but come along! The 
carriage is waiting, and May is in it; I have 
ordered a horse for you, because I don’t want 
your face and wild manner to frighten the girl 
into the belief that she is taking a maniac for a 
husband*.” 

Seaford followed him out, mounted his horse 
and rode down the avenue after the carriage. 
Their departure occasioned, of course, no sur¬ 
prise among the inmates of the house, and so 
they went away, those two, going on to their 
fate beneath the guidance of that man. 

It was growing dusk as they neared the city. 
Suddenly Seaford glanced about him—that wind¬ 
ing road—the hill—the little red farm house— 
the moss-grown trough by the way-side, into 
which the water trickled with a musical plash— 
all seemed strangely familiar to him. Then like 
lightning came the remembrance—it was in that 
very spot that he had first met Catharine! 

He almost fell from his horse beneath the 
overpowering agony of the thought—he glanced 
around almost expecting to see her form arise 
before his sight. Another instant and he had 


spurred on like the wind, nor once looked be¬ 
hind—escape from that spot was the only refuge 
from the frenzy which surged over his soul. 

They were in the city at last—passing through 
the less frequented streets until the carriage 
stopped before the house which Mr. Jeffrys had 
indicated. At the sight Walter mechanically 
checked his horse, dismounted, and followed the 
guardian and his helpless charge up the steps. 

They waited in the dimly-lighted room into 
which they had been shown, while Mr. Jeffrys 
sought the clergyman to explain, as seemed best 
to him, the circumstances of the case. 

May had seated herself in a darkened corner, 
awed and trembling from vague emotions and 
fears. Walter made no effort to comfort her— 
did not even approach her chair, but paced up 
and down the room unable to remain quiet for a 
single instant. Once the girl heard him mur¬ 
mur some broken syllables, but she was too 
much confused to hear or give them much heed. 
So the moments passed, and it was not until 
they heard steps upon the stairs that either 
moved. With a quick impulse Walter sprang 
to May’s side and seized her hand in a convul¬ 
sive grasp. 

“Whatever comes, promise me that you will 
believe I have acted for the best—that you will 
believe and pardon me?” 

“I promise,” she said, more terrified and be¬ 
wildered than ever by those strange words, 
whose memory would recur to her one day in 
that shrouded, mysterious future. 

The door opened, and Mr. Jeffrys stood upon 
the threshold motioning them to follow him. 
Walter still held May’s hand, and led her up 
the staircase into a chamber where was seated 
the yielding clergyman. 

They were a striking pair as they stood before 
the minister, the young man pale, and his brow 
wet with the perspiration from the reawakened 
fever within, the girl shrinking, yet full of cour¬ 
age beyond her years to perform that which had 
been pointed out as her duty. 

So they were married, those two young beings, 
Mr. Jeffrys looking calmly on, and the faithful 
servant, who had been summoned from below, 
too much accustomed to such sights even for 
astonishment. 

May tried to swallow a few drops of the wine 
they offered her, but her hand shook so that she 
could not hold the glass, and Walter motioned 
his sternly away without a word. 

“We must go back now,” Mr Jeffrys said. 
“Come with me for a moment,” he continued, to 
the clergyman, “there is one thing I must say 
to you.” 
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When they had gone ont, Walter returned to < which his voice always took when he addressed 
May's side, from whence he had risen at Mr. $ her, “we will go home now.” 

Jeffrys' words. Ho sat down by her, allowed hereto lean her 

“I am going to leave you now—think of me ^ aching head upon his shoulder, and weep until 
kindly, May, do not reproach me.” $ her agitation had calmed itself. She looked up 

“I shall remember that you are my husband,” s at length and wiped away her tears, striving to 
was her reply. £ exercise that self-control which the worldly man 

How the word jarred upon Walter's ear, but ^ had always impressed upon her as the one great 
he was not yet sufficiently aroused from the sort jt necessity in the formation of her character. I 
of apathy which had been upon him for weeks, $ “I am ready now*,” she said; “he is gone?” 
to feel as he would afterward all the bitterness \ “Walter?—yes! You will be calmer to-rnor- 

and despair there was in that holy name. “Good-> row and better able to think. You are a good 
bye, May, good-bye!” \ girl, my ward; one day you will be a happy 

He took her hands between his own—looked s wife.” 
pityingly into her clear eyes, but uttered no ex- ^ “I have obeyed your wishes, and that is hap- 
pression of tenderness, and imprinted no fare- \ piness enough—you have been my father and 
well kiss upon her brow. s my friend.” 

“Farewell,” she murmured, and there was a $ He led her away, and in the calm repose of 
dreary sound in the word which struck painfully * that moonlight evening they drove back to the 
on her heart. $ lonely house which had been the witness of so 

He moved toward the door—his hand was $ many varying scenes, but where May would find 

upon the lock—again he returned to her side. s no more the perfect rest and peace which had 

“You will remember what you have said— s made her early years so beautiful. 

years hence—we cannot tell what may happen— \ _ 

you will remember and pardon!” * s 

“I will—indeed I will!” $ CHAPTER XII. 

“Poor May, poor, little, frightened bird, fare- $ Foe hours Walter Senford -wandered aim- 
well now!” s lessly through the streets, dwelling upon a 

He laid his hand for a second upon the bright $ singlo thought which had fired up amid the 
curls—looked again into her face with that s leaden weight upon his brain. For the first 
strange, pitying gaze, and rushed from the room, s time he realized all that he had taken upon 
Overpowered with the emotions of the day, May ij himself—the strife and wild contention had dis- 
sank back in her seat with a gush of irrepressi- <! pelled the apathetic languor which had been so 
ble weeping, but they were no longer transient $ long upon his soul, and he grew mad again be- 
tears, such as she had shed in the Bunny past— $ neath the harrowing agony which came back, 
the events of the last few hours had forced her \ At length he found himself near the hotel to 
on from her childhood forever. ij which he and Mr. Jeffrys had driven upon their 

In the hall Scaford met Mr. Jeffrys. I arrival. He went in, was shown to a room, and 

“Take her home,” he said, “take her home.” ^ sat there through the whole night, struggling 
“But yon—where are yon going?” ij against the frenzy which seemed rending his 

“Anywhere, only to be away from here!” ' very being. 

Mr. Jeffrys caught him by the arm, startled at s One idea came up palpable -and strong; he 
the wild look in his eyes. I must see Catharine once more, it might be wrong, 

“Stop, Walter, you must not rush off in this j wicked, he knew not, cared not—he must find 
mad way—what do yon intend to do?—we must S her once again! After that it mattered nothing 
arrange everything.” j to him what came—death must be near—no 

“You have arranged everything already—God \ human frame could long endure the anguish 
knows you might be satisfied now—let me go! > which fevered his veins. 

You will hear from me—I will let you know J When morning came he went out, made pre- 
where to send if you want me—only let me i parations for his departure; all with an outward 
go.” j calmness, but still he had only one thought— 

He freed himself from the other’s grasp and | Catharine’s name rose continually to his lips, 
hurried on down stairs, out of the house, and $ and many times he was conscious of murmuring 
rushed like a frantic man through the streets. $ it aloud, but still had no power to check the 
Mr. Jeffrys entered the room where the weep- 5 utterance. The motion of the carriage grew in- 
ing May awaited his return. J supportable, it seemed to him that they did not 

“Come, child,” he said, in the gentle tone ' move, and unable to endure it he stopped the 
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coachman, sprang out and hurried on through $ riages for the diligence, but hardly noticed the 
the streets, momentarily relieved by the fresh j change, the one seemed not slower or more 
air and sense of freedom. > tedious than the other. He reached Geneva, 

The sunset of that day Walter Seaford watched j but he could not rest there, hurrying forward, 
out upon the broad ocean—watched the gorgeous $ still forward. 

colors brighten and then fade from the west, $ The sun was setting as Walter descended at 
burning their gold out against the pallid sky, as * the little inn in the village of ChamounL He 
every earthly hope had burned its glory to ashes s was so exhausted that he could scarcely stand, 
upon his heart ? but the idea of repose waq still hateful to him. 

Again the same weary round of days—the i At last there he was alone—there was no danger 
sleepless nights—the ceaseless singing of the s of meeting any human being who had the right 
summer waves! He almost thought that he was \ to address him. The house seemed close, and 
still pursuing the voyage of the previous weeks, $ its stillness grew irksome after the first mo- 
and that the memory of the brief sojourn in his i ment. 

native land was only another of those troubled i He was in a state of breathless expectation, as 
dreams which had so often haunted him in the \ if some one were awaiting him out in the sunset, 
dim past. $ and yet, as I have said, it was only to find com- 

One thing he had refused to do—he would not $ plete solitude that he had come to Chamouni. 
go to South America as his father had arranged. ^ Seaford left the house, passed down a lane to 

He turned stubbornly back upon his old path of J a road which wound through the open fields, 

travel, hoping perhaps to gather some stray $ and stood in the very shadow of Mont Blanc, 
grains of gold from the heavy soil of the past, ^ The village bells were ringing for vespers, filling 
or more likely from a vague desire to learn some- s the air with their clear melody; floods of min- 
thing of the woman ho still loved, but must > gled gold and rose-color bathed the distant peaks, 
forever avoid. 5 and spread like a veil over the narrow valley. 

They were on shore at last, and he was jour- $ while above him towered the summit of the 
neying through beautiful Normandy on to Paris. $ mountain, dazzling in its awful whiteness, and 
When he reached the city he did not intend to $ lending a solemn majesty to the whole scene, 
see Catharine, but could not resist a wild im- * Seaford remained transfixed! So near that she 
pulse to inquire about her. He drove to the $ might have hoard the sound of his footsteps 
house where he had caught the sole glimpse of £ stood Catharine, motionless amid the stern gram- 
paradise this world had offered him. He was \ deur of Nature’s solitude. 

out of the carriage almost before it stopped, and \ He knew not if he cried out, but she turned, 
rushed up to the old concierge who stood in the $ saw him, took a few steps forward and sank into 
entrance, when the man recognized his face, he s his extended arms. 

called out, | “You have come back, Walter; oh, I knew 

“Madame is gone.” \ that you had not left me forever!” 

“Where, where?” j He forgot the terrible revelations which must 

Really he did not know! A great English ^ separate them—he lifted that wasted face to his 
lord had the apartment now, and another floor j bosom and swept back the long, golden hair, 
beside. $ that he might look far down the depths of those 

“But, madame? For heaven’s sake, speak.” J truthful eyes—heedless, unthinking, feeling only 
He was stricken to the heart at his inability \ the clasp of those dear arms, and her quick 
to inform monsieur—but stay, Rosino, his daugh- J breath warm on his cheek, 
ter, might know. So he called her, and out trip- J “Speak to me, Walter! How you have suf- 
ped Rosine, pink ribboned and smiling, and J fered!—but you have come back to me, oh! thank 
began a voluble account, which gave no more $ God, you have come back.” 
information than her father had done, and W r al- s Then the tide of memory surged over his con- 
ter was in the carriage and driving away before s science, but there came also the conviction of 
she had finished. £ her truth. 

He could not breathe in Paris! In another l “It is all a mad dream, Catharine, tell me so 
hour his passport was signed and he speeding s with your own lips—say that all he told me was 
on in that aimless journey. For two days and $ black falsehood.” 

nights he did not sleep, scarce tasted a morsel; $ “Oh, I remember, Walter! Walter, that man 
a burning thirst consumed him which no draught s has been my evil destiny, he made my life a tor- 
could allay, but the very sight of food was sick- $ ture, then thrust himself between my heart and 
eningly loathsome. He exchanged railway car- s yours!” 
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14 That man, Catharine—he is my father! 


4 Let me look in your face, this thing cannot 


it is not true—he was not—you never loved him! j be true!” 

Never by your own weakness gave him this ter- ^ “It is the only truth in this web of lies—look 
rible power over us.” $ at me, Catharine—what do you read in my 

She Started from his embrace and stood there ^ face?” 
erect and still. Suddenly she flung out her $ She sank upon the ground, clasping her fore* 
arms with a wild gesture. \ head with her hands. 


44 It is all a maze—I can understand nothing— \ “Tell me everything, Walter, make me under- 
your father, he your father? And he has told you $ stand all clearly; at present I am like one struck 
that I loved him? Once he dared breathe words ^ blind with the sound of an approaching torrent 
in my ear, from which a wife turns with indig- i in his ear.” 

nation—never but once, though their memory ^ There he stood and related the history of the 
has lain on my soul like a degradation. I stand $ past weeks, speaking in a cold, hard tone, and 
in the world nameless, disgraced, forsaken; but $ his burning eyes fixed upon the snowy peaks, 
the bitterest pang of all has been to know that ^ beyond whence phantom hands seemed to beckon 
I breathed in the same sphere with that man— s him away to death. 

yet God forgive what I say, he is your father.” ij “Now, what is left us, Catharine? Don’t sit 
44 He lied—thank God, he lied!” * there, neither seeing nor hearing; what remains 

“Let us never think of it again! You are ill $ to be done?” 

—you can hardly stand. Come with me—Janet $ 44 Nothing, nothing! Go your way—there is 

and I will nurse you—we will go South, far away \ a heaven—a God; we shall meet hereafter.” 
to bright Italy—happiness will follow us there! $ She rose dreamily and moved away, never 
Oh, Walter, I could not answer you on that day $ once looking back till his agonized voice broke 
when you pleaded for a single evidence of my ^ through the mist which enveloped her senses. m 
love, but I tell you now that even death itself £ 44 Stop, Catharine, stop! You shall not go— 

shall not separate us.” $ you cannot! Is there a heaven—a hereafter? 

“My God, oh, my God!” \ then let us seek it—I will not lose you, let me 

“Forget this past, Walter, we will find a new > rush to death clasping you in my arms!” 

life beyond! We have suffered so much, strug- j “Pray for strength—pray to God'” 
gled so long, but I remember nothing of it now— j 44 1 cannot. He hears me not—our agony and 
the sister they tore from my arms is in heaven ^ our prayers are alike unheeded. Come with me, 
and watches over us in this hour.” ) Catharine—we will not die—come with me far 


44 Sister, your sister?” $ from the whole world—man has no right to 

“My sister—my own darling! He died, my > wrest happiness from our grasp! We will go 
husband, before he could revoke his terrible will * to Italy—we will find a new life there—you con- 
—they took my sister from me—I hurried to l sent, Catharine, come!” 

Europe in search of her—worked, toiled only to l He was straining her to his heart, raining 
regain her—but she died, yes, and now I am % kisses on her cheek and brow, murmuring insane 
thankful for it—you are left mo still.” \ words in her ear; but she pushed him away, 

44 Your name, tell me your name!” \ looking into his face as a sorrowing angel might 

44 1 am Catharine Lincoln, and she was my j! have regarded his impious prayers. 

Kttle May.” $ “It is not you who speak, Walter, you will be 

44 May, May! Stop—do not approach me —\ yourself when the shock is over. Go—you must 
curse me—kill me—that girl is my wife.” \ stay no longer—go at once.” 

She comprehended nothing—gazing in his face * “Catharine, Catharine!” 

with a horrible fear that the suffering of those ^ 44 Do not speak my name, I cannot bear it! 

weeks had made him mad. ^ Walter, I cannot bear it! Do you think I am 

“She is dead, Walter, little May is dead!” $ not human? t Is not my heart crushed and 
44 She lives—it was only a lie like the rest— j| broken like your own?”, 
ahe lives, and I have married her.” $ She wrung her hands in strong anguish; for 

“May lives, and is your wife? Now I am $ the first time the great tears streamed over her 

crazed! It was not that you said—say that it $ face, and her whole frame writhed and shook 
was not, Walter.” $ with despair. 

“Oh, Catharine, let us die—at least we may $ 44 You cannot endure this, Catharine, you will 

die together. Look up—those precipices above $ go mad too!” 

where the sunlight dazzles—come with me, there $ 44 No, I shall die, I thank God—I shall die, 

is nothing left us but death.” > 44 Dio, and leave me alone? Promise that you 
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will not! Let me feel that you are at least on } 
earth! Oh, Catharine, do not heed these scruples i 
of narrow minds; we are free, each morally free, $ 
or, at least, the law that bound me can give S 
liberty.” \ 

“A divorce—consent to that mockery—a di- v 
Torce granted by man that I might wed my > 
sister’s husband!” 5 

s 

“True, true, I had forgotten! Oh, for some J 
hope, some way of release!” $ 

“Never here, Walter, there is none; but the s 
life beyond, trust in that!” $ 

“And if wc fail to meet in that hereafter—if $ 
we find ourselves strangers beyond the stars. I J 
cannot believe, I will not wait! You shall go $ 
with me, Catharine, I will not lose you now.” > 
Tempted, and sorely tried; but her pure soul j 
never yielded. She stood there and prayed $ 


aloud, till he cowered beneath a sense of his own 
weakness and degradation. She turned, pressed 
her lips upon his forehead, cold and pure, then 
motioned him away. He obeyed without a word, 
passing down the narrow road toward the village. 
Once he looked back—the sunshine had faded, 
leaving the grey of twilight around—she stood 
in the gloom looking toward the peak where a 
single gleam yet lingered. 

“Catharine! Catharine!” 

nis whole soul went out in that cry. She 
raised her hand slowly, and pointed upward! 
Walter understood the mute farewell, uttered no 
other entreaty, looked not back again, but 
rushed onward, with the sound of the evening 
bells chiming in his car, the weight of an eter¬ 
nal despair billowing across liis soul. 

(to be continued.) 


SONG. 

BY HATTIE H. CHILD. 


The dear old days come back to me s 

In many a glorious dream I i 

Tbo ringlets bright—the laughter free, \ 

I eeem to hear—I seem to Bee; $ 

Her thrilling voice, her footstep* gay, jj 

Leave echoes yet that sweetly play ? 

In dreamy music through the night; < 

But never in the flush of day s 

Come they upon my eight! ^ 

In dreams, in drenms, by Lotus shade, n 

I wish them not to come but then; s 

The spiritual light would lade $ 

Bofore the gaze of menl ^ 

’Tis not beneath the eyo of noon \ 

That holy thoughts may best revive; *. 

They shrink from glare hut softly come ' 

With us to sweetly strive. > 


When hushed our hearts, we lift our eouls 
To Him who loves, creates, controls: 

And this, my angel-vision, floats 
Down, down the dim ethereal way, 

At midnight honr, or twilight grey, 

And melts erewhile away, awmyl 

It was a beauteous sisterhood. 

It lingered but a day! 

Oli I why must all things beautiful 
Iu lifo so soon decay? 

But she below looks timidly 
Along the shining way, 

Up where the other beckons her 
With some familiar lay; 

Far sweeter, since the silvery tone 
Is softiier snug, and holier grown. 

To chant with angels near the throne! 


THE SO WE IIS. 

BT J. B. 8. SOCLE. 


When gone are Winter’s storms and snows, $ 

And soft the gentle South wind blows, v 

The busy farmer plows and sows - $ 

His fertile plains; ^ 

And all around him heedless throws ^ 

The precious grains. \ 

Bat think not that those grains shall die, $ 

Or hidden there, forever lie; s 

For every germ Bhall by and by < 

Take rapid root: j 

And on its branches, broad and high, > 

Wave golden fruit. < 

Tis thus, like wide extended lands j 

Of fertile fields, and shallow sands, j 

The human intellect expands < 


A varied soil; 

And myriad are the tillers’ hands 
That on it toil. 

Thoughts are the fruitful seeds they sow. 
Those busy planters, as they go 
With frequent footsteps to and fro 
Upon that plain; 

Nor dream that to the skies shall grow 
The scattered gmiu. 

But think not thou those seeds shall die, 
Or iu the heart unquickened lie; 

For every thought shall fructify 
And upward shoot: 

And reaper-angels soon shall fly 
To bind the fruit. 
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TRUE STORY OF “THE LADYE OF BURLEIGH.” 

DT DR. SHELTON MACKENZIE. 

Brownlow Cecil, of Burghley, in Northamp- ' from whom, owing to her violation of the mar- 


tonshire, second Marquis, and eleventh Earl of ^ 
Exeter, is an Englishman of much wealth and $ 
influence, and now Lord Steward of Queen Vic- $ 
toria’s household. He is directly descended from i; 
William Cecil, Queen Elizabeth’s confidential jj 
Secretary-of-State and Lord Treasurer, better $ 
known as Lord Burghley, the title she conferred £ 
upon him in 1571. He is connected, by inter- \ 
marriages of his ancestors, with half of the older $ 
nobility of England. Yet, with all this pride of \ 
lineage, this self-same Marquis of Exeter is > 
himself only the son of one Sarah Hoggins, c 
daughter of a Shropshire miller. s 

Respecting this nobleman, an English journal J 
lately had the following:—“A romance of real \ 
life attaches to the history of his lordship’s \ 
mother, gracefully known in poetry as ‘ The J 
Ladye of Burleigh.’ The tale is briefly this: ^ 
Henry, tenth Earl of Exeter, his lordship’s | 
father, distrustful of the courtly circles in which !; 
he moved, resolved to lay aside the artificial at- s 
tractions of his coronet, and, under the simple $ 
designation of 4 Mr. Cecil,’ seeking some country $ 
maiden who would wed him from disinterested $ 
motives of affection. In furtherance of the plan, $ 
he selected for his place of residence a pretty ? 
village in Shropshire, and, while living in the s 
seclusion of a farm-house, wooed and won the i 
beautiful child of his host, Sarah, daughter of J 
Mr. T. Hoggins, of Bolas. In a brief space it $ 
became necessary for Mr. Cecil to resume his t; 
title, and to introduce his rustic bride, which he l 
did, as Countess of Exeter, at his princely seat i 
of Burghley House, near Stamford. The sur- \ 
prise her ladyship experienced on first learning s 
the elevated rank of her husband, is strikingly S 
alluded to by Tom Moore, in one of his exquisite * 
Irish melodies. Her ladyship lived but six s 
years after her marriage, and died in 1797.” j 
The real story, which is os follows, may inte- < 
rest some readers: j 

Henry Cecil (afterwards tenth Earl of Exeter, $ 
with landed estates to the yearly value of one \ 
hundred thousand pounds, and the palatial resi- j 
dence of Burghley, with its statues, paintings, ^ 
and articles of vertu , said to be worth five hun- \ 
dred thousand pounds) married a Miss Vernon, j 


riage vows, he was divorced in 1791. Almost 
heart-broken by this disgrace and misfortune, 
immediately after the divorce, he betook himself 
to a retired country village in Shropshire, named 
Bolas, about one hundred and twenty miles from 
his own beautiful Burghley. Of that place, how¬ 
ever, he was not lord then, nor until the death 
of his uncle, the ninth earl, in 1793. 

At Bolas, he actually became a farm-servant 
to one Thomas Hoggins, who, besides his farm, 
had a mill, in pretty full employ. Cecil’s chief 
work was in this mill, and he labored like any 
other servant, fairly to earn his wages. He had 
frequently to call at the house of the Rev. Mr. 
Dickenson, the clergyman of Bolas, where, ac¬ 
cording to the custom of the time and place, he 
was always invited to rest in the kitchen, and 
take “a mug of ale.” He seldom was tempted 
to enter into conversation, but spoke so well, 
when he did converse, that Mr. Dickenson’s 
household gave him the name of “Gentleman 
Harry.” It was not long before this tobriquet 
and its cause, became known to Mr. Dickenson, 
who put himself in the way of meeting this 
strange miller’s man, and became so much inte¬ 
rested in him, that instend of being asked to rest 
and refresh in the kitchen, “Gentleman Harry” 
was regularly invited into the study, where the 
good pastor used to join him in a draught of 
home-brewed and a pipe of the Nicotian weed. 

Ere long, Mr. Dickenson, who had freely lent 
him various books, hinted his suspicion that 
“Gentleman Harry” belonged to a higher posi- 
than he then occupied. This was confessed, 
with an assurance that there was no disgrace 
connected with his incognito, and a promise to 
reveal the secret at no distant day. 

Thomas Hoggins, the miller, had one daughter, 
named Sarah, known far and wide, as “the 
beauty of Bolas.” About this time she was 
scarcely twenty. She read and wrote correctly, 
had some slight acquaintance with the French, 
and played tolerably well upon the harpsichord. 
It came to pass that Miss Hoggins turned a 
favorable pair of bright blue eyes upon “Gentle¬ 
man Harry.” Alas, for the romance of the 
story, his premier jeunette was gone—for he was 
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in his thirty-eighth year. It happened, also, ^ 
that he became interested in her: so much so, 5 
that he called at the parsonage, one evening, to ^ 
consult with Mr. Dickenson—in a word, to en- ^ 
treat him to marry them privately; and then, ^ 
making a clean breast of it, “Gentleman Harry'’ $ 
confessed that he was Mr. Henry Cecil, next $ 
heir to the earldom and estates of Exeter. He * 
bound over the clergyman to secrecy, not allow- <! 
ing him to disclose his personal secret to Mr. $ 
Hoggins, not even to the fair Sarah. It was a \ 
difficult matter for the clergyman to obtain the $ 
miller’s consent to the marriage, which was cele- $ 
brated on the 80th October, 1791. The happy $ 
couple lived upon a small farm during the fol- \ 
lowing two years, until Mr. Cecil casually learnt \ 
from a Shrewsbury paper that the death of his % 
uncle had placed a coronet upon his brow, and ) 
immense wealth at his disposal. < 

Still concealing the secret of his rank from his \ 
wife, Cecil told her that he had determined upon \ 
a change of residence. She prepared to accom- i 
pany him, leaving her native Bolas with regret, i 
for she had been happy there, as maid, wife, S 
and mother. She accompanied her husband, \ 
and they came, at last, to Burghley, the beauty j 
of which greatly struck her, as they rode by it 5 
in their humble conveyance. I 

Her husband told her that it was a show-place, \ 
and she gladly assented to his invitation to \ 
alight and see it. They entered the demesne, i 
walked up the broad avenue with its double 5 
fringe of stately oaks, went through the garden > 


and conservatories, and finally made a tour of 
the mansion. At last, returning down the grand 
staircase into the stately hall, around which were 
arranged figures in antique armor, and family 
portraits, from the days of Holbein and Vandyke 
down to Reynolds, her husband asked her how 
she liked the place? “Beautiful!” she ex¬ 
claimed. “Ok, Henry, what a paradise to live 
and die in!” By this time a small crowd of 
relatives and attendants had made a circle 
around them. “Sarah,” said he, as he kissed 
her white brow, “this place is yours. I am Earl 
of Exeter.” Then turning to the company, he 
said, “This is the Countess of Exeter.” 

Hazlitt himself, a Shropshire man, (Wem, his 
birthplace, being near Bolas,) has told this story, 
and adds that the surprise was too much for the 
peasant-Countess. She fainted at the disclosure, 
and, he says, her mind never wholly recovered 
its balance. 

Her children were, a daughter, born at Bolas, 
in 1792, (whose daughter, wedded to Lord 
Charles Wellesley, will probably be Duchess of 
Wellington ere she die,) and two sons, the eldest 
of whom, born in 1795, is the present Marquis. 
The peasant-Countess died in 1797, and her dis¬ 
consolate husband married a third wife in 1800. 
He was elevated to a marquisate in 1801, and 
died in 1804. 

I 

This is the real story of “the Ladye of Bur¬ 
leigh,” as narrated by Mr. Dickenson, of Bolas, 
as lately as 1851, when he died. 


MY LOVE AND I WENT SINGING. 

BY O. L. THOMPSON. 


My love and I went singing, < 

Through flowery meads afar, !> 

And merry sprites were ringing S 

Their flower bells, < 

In rose-clad dells, < 

’Neath many a glittering star. £ 

Oh, richly, sweetly swells s 

That chime of flower bells, $ 

With a melody unknown, } 

Felt by the soul alone, 5 

Flowing wave-like, and in tone 5 

With the cadences of lovo— n 

Lifting yearning hearts above ^ 

The music of the earth ? 

To sounds of heavenly birth, s 

To the melody of stars $ 

In their bright and glittering cars. | 

And my love was very fair, i 


And her presence to the sir 
A trembling loveliness imparted. 

And the beauty of her face. 

With its saintly, radiant grace. 

Gave a thrill at which the flowers started— 
They started—shrinking quick aback. 
And trembling sadly—oh! alack— 

How their petals shrunk and withered— 
How the blushing roses quivered. 

And the bells—those flower bells, 

Iu those vine-wreathed, rose-clad dells, 
Ceased their melody; and silence— 

And an awfal thrilling silence 
To the blue-bells and the lilies taught, 
Words which my listening heart thus 
“Ye blue-bells, and ye rose-leaves fall, 

A lovely woman out-vles you all." 
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BY WINNIE WILLIAN. 

J many tears. He dreamed he was at home again. 


“Angels of Heaven are on thy aide, l 

And God ia over all!” $ 

“You must keep up a good heart, sonny,” \ 
and the dear mother's roice trembled as she \ 
spoke. Willie was going away from home for $ 
the first time to mingle in the world and battle ^ 
for himself. His trunk, ready packed, stood in $ 
the hall, and they all sat down in the little parlor £ 
to await the coming of the stage; father, mother, $ 
little Nannette and himself. $ 

“You are fourteen now, Willie,” said his ^ 
father, “you are almost a man. I would not \ 
have you go away if I could help it, but we are $ 
poor, and you must do something for yourself. \ 
You will be exposed to many temptations, but $ 
remember, * If sinners entioe thee, consent thou $ 
not.' Be very careful about choosing your asso- j 
dates, Willie, and do not forget the holy truths \ 
we have endeavored to impress upon your mind $ 
from a child.” ^ 

“It will not seem like home to you at first,” $ 
said the mother, “but you must not get lone- $ 
some. Write to us very often I have put a $ 
Bible in your trunk, Willie, and I want you to s 
read it daily, and above all, do not forget your 5 
Father in heaven.” j 

Willie essayed to speak, but could not, and $ 
covering his face with his hands, he burst into | 
tears. In an instant a pair of chubby arms were j 
clasped around his neck, and a little curly head 5 
nestled in his bosom. \ 

“Don't cry, brother,” sobbed Nannie, “GodS 
will take care of you.” I 

The old stage just then came rumbling up the \ 
road. “Goqd-bye, Nannie,” and he unclasped $ 
his sister’s arms, and kissed her fondly. Dear S 
little Nannette! would he ever see her again ? S 
He turned to meet the loving glance of his $ 
mother’s eye, and was folded in her tender em- \ 
brace. Her parting kiss thrilled his heart for s 
many a long year after. $ 

“Good-bye, my son,” said his father, grasping $ 
his hand. “God bless you!” * 

The trunk was strapped on. Willie took his ^ 
seat within, the driver cracked his whip, and ^ 
the little cottage was out of sight. Willie was s 
gone! Nannie cried herself to sleep in her little ^ 
crib that night, and Willie’s pillow was wet with * 


and that Nannette was dying. 

“Nannette!” he cried, and then awoke sob¬ 
bing, to find himself alone in a great city. 

Ah! not alone, Willie, for the 

“Angela of Heaven are on thy side, 

And God is over us alii” 

II. 

“Oh, thou child of many prayers! 

Life hath quick-sands—life hath snares I** 

Willie had been gone two years. He had 
not seen his home since that morning he first 
left its roof. Traveling was so expensive, and 
Willie’s letters had been^so encouraging, that 
the family had schooled their hearts to endure 
the separation a little longer. Then they trusted 
their place would be paid for, and Willio should 
come home and make them a long visit. 

“I am afraid Nannie is going to be very 
sick,” said the mother, as she anxiously gazed 
on the feverish face of the little sleeper. “You 
had better go after the doctor, and on your way 
home stop at the post-office, Willie has not writ¬ 
ten for a long, long time. Oh! there is such a 
heavy weight on my heart. I am fearful all 
is not right, and Nannie sick too,” and the 
mother’s tears fell on the little hand she held in 
hers. 

“Do not distress yourself, dear wife,” said 
her husband, cheerfully, “let us hope for the 
best Willie’s letter may have been miscarried, 
and as to our dear little Nannette, I will send 
our good doctor along immediately, and please 
God she will be well in a few days,” and so 
saying, he left the house. 

The doctor pronounced Nannie very sick, pre¬ 
pared medicine, enjoined good nursing and quiet, 
and then withdrew. 

“Any letters?” 

“Not this time,” answered the husband, hope¬ 
fully, “I presume we shall have one to-morrow.” 

Two days passed away, and Nannette was 
sleeping her last sleep, her hands meekly folded 
across her bosom, and snow-white blossoms 
twined in her bright hair. “Brother Willie!” 
were the last words she said. As the mourning 
parents stood by the little coffin, a letter was 
placed in the mother’s hands. Hastily glancing 
over its contents, her pale face grew as white 
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as the one before her, and with a deep sigh she \ and the sight of the little curl OTerwhelmed him 
fell senseless in the arms of her husband. The $ with torturing reproaches, but he determined 
long expected letter filled their cup of sorrow to s “to be a man,” and banish all unpleasant re- 
oyerflowing. $ flections. He had already learned to quaff the 

“Prepare yourself to lecture, mother,” wrote $ deadly poison, and taught his 1 tongue to take his 
Willie, “although it will not do any good. I Maker’s name in yain; so in the reckless habits 
am going to sea. Our ship will sail in about £ of the sailor’s life, he was fast steeling his heart 
a week. Such a capital chance, and .1 always \ against the memories of the pure and good, 
thought I should like to go. There’s no use j One night, as, when retiring to his hammock 4 
fretting about it, for go I will. I may be home \ he looked at the little ringlet for the first time 
in a year or so. Kiss Nannette for me: good- \ in a long while, a head peeped oyer his shoul- 
bye.” $ der, and a coarse yoice said, “What’s this. 

Could this be Willie? Yes, sorrowing mother, $ hey ?” and then snatching it from Willie, he 
the same Willie you so often cradled on your j; dangled the soft, golden curl from his rough 
breast, so innocent, so gentle then—and now J fingers, exclaiming, “See here, boys! see what 
thou little knowest how changed! The father $ Bill’s got; suppose we give this love token a 
wrote Willie to come home immediately. Be- s taste of the salt water,” and amidst the laughter 
* sought, nay, commanded him to abandon all idea * and jeers of the sailors, it was thrown in the 
of a sailor’s life, unless he wished to add more ^ blue waves—dear Nannette’s little curl. Willie’s 
sorrow to their already heavy burden. \ heart gave a sudden bound, but he joined in the 

“I have kissed Nannette for you,” wrote the $ laugh, and then sought his rest. He slept at 
heart-broken mother, “she was sleeping, but it $ last, and dreamed he was at home, and Nan- 
did not wake her up—my little Nannie! Oh, s nette was playing with him in (he garden just 
Willie! how can you break my heart? Nannette 5 as she used to do; her bright curls dancing over 
is dead, Willie, dead. I cut off this curl as she $ her white shoulders, and her blue eyes spark- 
lay in her coffin, and now send it (0 you. If jj Bug with happiness. Suddenly she was trans- 
you love me, Willie, if you love the little one ^ formed into an angel, robed in white, with 
who died with your name on her lips, I beseech $ bright wings and a glory surrounding her head; 
you not to go.” s and slowly began to ascend to heaven. As ho 

Nannette dead? His little Nannie? s looked after her, she smiled and pointing up- 

He had loved her better than any one else on $ 'ward, disappeared in a cloud, 
earth. Willie’s tears were falling fast on the \ “Come back, little Nannie!” he cried, and 
sunny ringlet. He would go home. > Llien awoke to find the ship tossing from side to 

“You’re more of a fool than I took you to be! $ side > R heavy gale raging furiously, and confh- 
Going home because the baby took it into her $ sion reigning on deck, 
head to die, and the old woman feels bad. Be J ^ y 

a man! Come along, the ship will set sail in ' 

... , , , s “I will arise and go unto my father, and say unto him, 

less than an hour, ana you may never have ^ rather, I have sinnod against heaven and before thee, and 

another such a chance for seeing a little of the $ am no more worth y ,H> called th y *> n ” 
world. You’ll get over this in a day or two. \ “Just five years ago to-night since Nannette 
Here, let me take your bundle.” and the unfeel- $ died,” said the father, in a tremulous voice, as 
ing wretch fairly dragged Willie to the docks. 5; he watched his wife make ready their evening 
Week after week passed away—no tidings of \ meal. She stopped and kissed her husband, 
Willie. How the father and mother had changed! 5 her tears falling on his head, only saying, “We 
Sorrow had traced deep furrows on their brow, s shall be with her soon,” and then proceeded to 
and strewed their hair with many a thread of \ arrange the table. 

silver. The sunlight of their home had died out. \ “Why do you put on three plates?” asked her 
Nannette, their joyous, merry-hearted Nannette, l husband. “Do you expect any one to tea?” 
was sleeping in the grave-yard, and Willie was $ “No,” she replied, and her lip quivered 

speeding far away over the blue waters. \ slightly, “I first happened to see Willie’s plate, 

\ and I thought I would put it on. It would seem 
| so natural.” 

“In slumbers of midnight the sailor boy lay, n So it would,” said the father, “dear Willie!” 

His hammock swung loose at the sport of the wind, s 

But watch-worn and weary his cares flew away, ^ The door opened gently, and a young man. 

And vision, of h.ppln«. dancod o’er hi. m.nd- j arrayed in a Bailor’s garb, entored, and tbre# 

Naknette’s death affected Willie deeply for a * himself at the mother’s feet 
time. The thoughts of his sorrowing parents, > “Mother!” 
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44 Willi$!” she sobbed, falling on his neck, j Willie’s tears fell like rain. The mother 
44 my little Willie!” < drew his head to her bosom just as she used to 

44 God bless you, Willie!” said the father, “I | when he was a little boy, and kissed his tears 

knew you would come before 1 should go to $ away. They could not any of them eat that 

Nannette.” \ night, so the father took down the old Bible and 

They all wept together. < read, 

44 See, mother put on your plate to-night,” said $ 44 For this my son was dead, and is alive 

the father, 44 we’re all here but little Nannette.” \ again, he was lost, and is found!” 


IN DREAMS. 

BT SYLVIA A. LAWSOH. 


Thou com’st to me In midnight dreams, 
With form and lace so fair, 

And soft the golden light doth gleam 
Upon thy wavy hair. 

Upon thy cheek the roee is red, 

The clear light in thine eye, 

And yet I know that thou art dead, 

And grave-clods o’er thee lie. 

Why dost thou come to tfe in dreams, 

With trow and cheek so ffcir, 

To cheat me with a visioned gleam, 

Then doom me to despair? 

Oanst thou not come when twilight’s shades 
Creep in the dark’ning room— 

When the rosy light of day doth fade 
In night’s black fearful gloom ? 

Thy spirit stand beside ms there, 

And whisper soft and low, 

And calm the storm of wild despair, 

The tempest winds that blow? 

Oanst thou not make thy footsteps heard, 
And voice of music sound, 

The stillness of this room be stirred 
By spirit voices round? 


s Oh! if the parted spirit may 

$ Come where it loved on earth, 

£ Thine will not linger far away 

s From this familiar hearth. 

S 

s We yet shall feel the glad surprise, 

2 Thy angel soul to greet, 

$ If death gives thee what life denied, 

< Thy kindred souls to meet. 

$ Come to me in my midnight dreams, 

$ Come to the darkened room, 

\ Let me but see the brightened gleam 

| That lights thy spirit home. 

\ Bay, wilt thou wait and greet me there, 

\ When weariness shall close 

s Mine eyes to every earthly care, 

^ And give me sweet repose? 

\ Yes, by the hanks beyond tho tide, 

l That soon shall waft my soul 

< Over the stream and to thy side, 

\ In that long wiahed-for goal, 

J Thy spirit bond shall clasp mine own, 

£ The chain no more bo severed, 

< Where parting words are never known, 

\ Forever and forever. 


UNCHANGED. 

BT LIZZIB M. WILSON. 


Upon the roof the red light shines, 

Down through the chestnut leaves; 

With crimson bloom the wild rose twines 
The low and mossy eaves. 

The bine brook sings across the plain; 
The hills are bathed In light; 

And, on the waves of rustling grain, 

The sun lies, warm and bright. 

I sit me In the old, old place, 

Beneath the chestnut tree, 

And watch the streamlet’s happy face, 
And hear its silver glee. 

Swift, busy years have harried by, 

Long years of bloom and blast, 

Since, thus, boneath the Sommer iky, 

I looked and listened last 

Yol. XXXIV.—7 


. But grassy hill, and homestead low, 

s Bright brook, and breezy glen 

£ Are smiling in the sunset glow, 

' As softly now as then. 

$ Tho very winds that o’er me pass, 

\ The clouds of snow and flame, 

| The quivering shadows on the grass, 

v All are the same—the same. 

s Some silver threads my dark locks show, 

v Some lines my brow have crossed, 

l And somewhat of youth’s eagle glow 

s These eyes, perhaps, have lost. 

I But from the thronged and sultry street 

\ A heart as light I bring, 

\ As ever in my bosom beat, 

* In Life’s rqjotcing Spring. 
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BT OLABA AUGUSTA. 

I. I and happy womanhood—of my wedded life when • 

Th* cold January winds whistled and roared 51 was the cherished of one good and noble—of 
dolefully in at the crevices of the widow Everett’s j the time when your infant eyes unclosed on life, 
humble dwelling. The great sycamore tree, by \ of your guarded childhood, your happy youth— 
the single glass window, moaned as if in agony j but dared I look farther? Oh, Lettyl the dark 
when the wild blast rushed over its aged limbs, j hours came, and your father was torn from ua 
The snow, which had been falling since early \ by death—and added to all our grief and de¬ 
morning, filled the wintry air with fine, cloud-^ spair, w,e were penniless! Gloom only broods 
like particles, and beat relentlessly against the \ over us! Will the clouds never break? Will the 
miserable abode. \ sun of happiness never shine through? Letty, 

Within, it was almost as gloomy as without. \ to live thus-” 

A handful of coals gave out fr-dim, sickly light, i “Dear mother,*’ winding her arms about her 
barely serving to reveal the occupants of the \ parent’s neck, “it grieves me to hear you speak 
cheerless apartment. In one corner of the room * so. I' will work for you, mother—I am ready 
was a wretched apology for a bed, over which \ and willing. My hands are young and strong, 
the snow had woven a white garland. There \ and my heart is h^eful. When Miss Joseph- 
were po chairs—a few three-legged stools serv- $ ine’s dress is finished I shall have eight dollars, 
ing instead. Poverty and want were there, in \ and then we will have wood, and something nice 
their ghastliness; and hunger, with her wasted \ for you to eat, mother! Miss Josephine, I know, 
form, presided over the cold hearthstone. $ will pay me immediately; she must be good—she 

A pale, attenuated woman was hovering over \ is so beautiful! Mother, is not every one good 
the smouldering fire, holding her almost trans- < who is beautiful?” 

parent hands to the faint heat. Opposite to her \ “Alas! my child—would that it were so! 
sat a younger person—her daughter evidently—| Josephine Howard is very handsome; but re- 
for the same marks of patient suffering were S port calls her heartless. Nevertheless, I dare 
drawn around her small mouth, and upon her j say she is honorable toward those whom she 
white, blue-veined temples. A garment of the \ employs. But you cannot work to-night, Letty. 
most exquisite embroidery lay across her lap, \ There is no candle, and these poor coals give 
upon which she had been employed until the S but a feeble light.” 

early darkness had made work impossible. j Letty laid aside the rich velvet which was to 
“Letty,” said the old woman, raising herself s drape the queenly form of Josephine Howard 
from the stooping posture which she had as- j on her coming birth night; and opening the 
sumed, “oh! that I should have lived to see my ? door, she looked out into the night. She shud- 
daughter—she whose infancy was so tenderly j dered as the cold wind penetrated her thin gar- 
watched, so carefully cherished—oh! that I j ments, and closing the door, she returned to her 
should live to see her starving! Oh! God! oh! \ mother’s side. 

God! hast thou indeed forgotten us?” j “It is a fearful night, mother; how thankful 

“Hush, mother, hush,” said the young girl, > we should bo for even this poor shelter!—there 
softly, “He can never forget! It is true that* are others in this great city more destitute than 
there are shadows around us, but He can make \ we.” 

all bright,” and Letty raised her blue eyes de- > Fainter and fainter burned the fire, the storm- 
voutly upward. > demon howled more loudly, and the deep dark- 

“You are young and hopeful, my child, you j ness grew deeper. Mrs. Everett and Letty crept 
look only on the sunshine and forget the shade. £ shivering into their scanty bed; and sleep, which 
Heaven forbid that I should wish you to do \ comes to both rich and poor, spread its rosy 
otherwise—but oh, Letty, when I saw that gay, \ wings over them. 

young girl yesterday, so full of happiness—so $ Morning dawned, cold and grey. The storm 
anxious to have that gorgeous robe wrought fair \ had ceased, but the sky was still overspread by 
and tasteful, 1 thought of my own buoyant youth $ cold, dun vapors. Letty Everett was early at 
122 
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her work, for it was to be finished on Thursday, ^ trust me for that?’ It is enough to try the pa- 
and it was now Tuesday. Wearily the time tience of Job himself!” 

passed, but the busy fingers stitched hopefully * Without another word, Letty left the shop and 
on, the thought of the coming compensation l went home. Her mother divined all ere she 
making the arduous task comparatively easy. ^ could find words to express it; and putting her 
Thursday evening arrived, and the last stitch jt arms about the weeping girl, the mother and 
taken, Letty, with a lighter heart than she had > daughter knelt in prayer. Their devotions were 
# borne for many a day, put on her coarse shawl * not finished, when a knock—a quick, imperative 
and faded hood to take the fabric to its beautiful | knock—aroused them. Letty arose to open the 
owner. With a buoyant step she threaded the $ door, and two men in the garb of police-offieers 
busy streets, and halted before a palace*like $ entered. 

building. Timidly she mounted the marble steps \ “Good evening, madam—Mrs—” said the 
and rang the silver-handled bell. A richly-clad $ elder—“ah! Johnston, what brazen impudence! 
servant ushered her into Miss Howard’s boudoir, i 8ee, there is the very ring on her finger! Young 
Josephine sat on a damask lounge, chatting mer- < woman,” addressing Letty, “I confess that I am 
rily to a half dozen young lady visitors, who | greatly surprised at seeing that ring so con- 

were eulogizing a set of Brussels lace which lay < spicuously displayed-” 

on the dressing-table. 5 “The ring! what of the ring?” hastily asked 

“Ah, Miss Everett, you have brought the l Mrs. Everett, 
robe, have you?” exclaimed the lovely creature, ^ “Oh! you are ignorant, ma’am, are yon? 
half turning, as Letty tremblingly entered the > Well, I’ll enlighten you,” said the official. “You 
apartment. “Well, let me examine it. So you \ must know that Miss Josephine Howard had 
have really kept your engagement—have you? \ presented to her, a few days ago, by a rich 
Well, really, this is done very well,” drawing \ uncle, a ring of peculiar form and value, a ser- 
forth the work from its wrapping and holding it \ pent with emerald eyes; well, shortly after re- 
up to view, “quite elegant—isn’t it, Miss Lcs- $ ceiving the present, a party of young friends 
ter? Crimson becomes me so well! You can \ having called, the ring was brought forth for 
go, young woman,” she added, seeing Letty lin- $ their inspection. About'the same time a cer- 
gered, “I will call round in a week or two and < tain young woman, whom Miss Howard had 
pay your bill”—and the young lady turned to > mercifully employed to do embroidery, came in 
the pier-glass to arrange a Btray ringlet. j with her work; and sinoe then the ring cannot 

“But, madam,” roturned Letty, imploringly, * be found about Miss Howard’s room. The ser- 
“couldn’t you pay me to-day? We are very j vant-maid declares that she saw this young 
much in need of the money, or I would not ask £ woman take something from the table, where 
you,” and tears, which she strove in vain to j the ring had been laid, and secrete it about her 
keep back, sprang to the beseeching eyes. j person; and a respectable tradesman, Mr. Hard- 

“ Quite impossible, Miss Everett—it isn’t con- j soul, afterward saw the identical ring on her 
▼enient. If I give you your own price you can s finger.” 

afford to wait—I cannot be troubled with these ^ “The ring! Great heaven! you cannot mean 
matters to-night. Eight dollars can make but j it! The ring was given to my daughter by her 
little difference; I will call around, as I said $ dying father! She did not steal it! God for- 
before, some time soon, and pay you.” | bid!” exclaimed the agonized mother. 

Letty passed once more into the thronged ^ It is all very fine prating, ma’am, and keep- 
streets. No fire! no bread! not one morsel of 5 ing us here losing our valuable time. The 
food! She had twice been refused credit by the 5 sooner you prepare yourself, Miss, to accom- 
grocer with whom they dealt; but food they $ pany us peaceably the better,’*" said the police- 
must have. For her mother she would even \ man, waxing wroth at the delay, 
beg. She bent her steps to the grocery. Mr. { “My mother may go with me, may she not, 
Hardsoul was there, behind the counter as usual, s sir?” asked Letty, raising her beautiful, though 
ready to attend to his moneyed customers. ^ tearful eyes to the face of the stern man. 

“Will you not let me have a loaf of bread, $ “If she likes,” was the reply, 
sir?” cried Letty, clinging to the counter for ^ That night Letty and her mother slept within 
support; “I will pay you in a fortnight all that $ the walls of*a prison, 
we owe you.” i 

“Young woman, who do you take me for? II. 

am worn to death with, ‘Mr. Hardsoul, can’t you $ Th* court-room was thronged. The case was 
•rust me for this?’ and, ‘Mr. Hardsoul, won’t you £ one of great interest. A beautiful young girl, 
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who naa once moved in the highest circles of ^ your honor, and gentlemen of the jury—I stand 
society, was to be tried for theft. Every eye ^ before you in behalf of one whom I believe inno- 
rested on poor Letty, who sat in the prisoners’ ^ cent of the crime with which the mistaken justice 
dook, calm and composed, but colorless as the $ of individuals would brand her—innocent as the 
mountain snow. !; angels, who, from their places around God’s 

The proofs against her were most conclusive. $ throne, are looking down in sorrow upon the 
The ring found upon the finger of the prisoner, \ deed which you were about to consummate! A 
not only corresponded exactly with the one i* few moments, gentlemen, and I will sum up, 0 
stolen from Miss Howard, but the very initials ^ briefly, the facts in the case: A young, tender 
of her uncle’s name, Bichard Elmington, were % girl is left an orphan! In the blank darkness 
engraved on the inside! ^ of midnight, death stiffens the form of a beloved 

The prosecution opened the case. The attor- ^ father, and stills the warm pulsations of his 
ney was an old, experienced lawyer, and arbi- $ heart forever! Care and devotion, not even love, 
trary withal. Miss Howard’s dressing-maid, a * could save him, and the cold grey of morning 
brazen-faced girl of some five and twenty, swore ^ looked in upon a corpse! Even a more anguish- 
roundly that she had seen the prisoner take s ing scene saw that same morning light—a deso- 
some small article from the table, where the $ late widow! a distressed orphan! An examina- 
ring had been laid but a few moments before, < tion of the affairs of that dead husband and 
and hide it about her person; and also, that she s father tells a fearful story! Unlucky specula- 
appeared in a hurry to get away from the house, j; tions have swept away, with one fell swoop, his 
Mr Hardsoul testified to the defendant’s hav- once princely fortune; and from the bosom of 
ing called at his store to obtain trust for bread. \ splendor to the feet of abject poverty his hclp- 
He had noticed at the time the curious ring upon | less family have fallen! A change to those who 
her finger, which he could identify with the one \ could look around and count not one missing 
now in the hands of the court. ^ from the circle of household darlings—a bitter 

The case was about to be given to the jury, * change!—but to that poor widow and stricken 
for Letty had no money to employ counsel, when | orphan, with the damp, cold blight of death 
there was a hurried nlovement near the door of £ hanging over all, it was indeed terrible! Plain 
the court-room, and a stately, determined form ^ sewing, and occasionally tedious embroidery— 
strode into the arena. “Judge Harrington!” 5 those last'resources of reduced gentlewomen— 


cried the crowd. 


! are resorted to. Aching brain—weary fingers 


The new comer, after saluting the justice upon j and breaking heart! A fashionable lady, one 


the bench, approached the pale prisoner. 


rich in this world’s goods, engages this friendless 


“The nature of the case excuses any liberties i girl to ornament a robe which is to fall around 
I am about to take,” ho said, addressing Letty, s her peerless form on her birth-night. It must 
“allow me to. inquire if you have no one to speak \ be magnificent, it must be wrought with exceed- 
in your behalf ?” sing great skill; would a clumsily embroidered 

“Alas! sir,” returned Letty, half raising her $ fabric be a fitting drapery for the fairest of city 
hopeless eyes to his faoe, “who would plead for 5 belles? A meagre pittance—a trifle to the rich, 
the poor and fatherless?” | life, hope, everything, to this poor, suffering 

“God and justice!” returned Judge Harring- ; child of poverty, is offered in recompense, 
ton, emphatically, “and I, as their humble in- 5 Weary days, with cold, and want, and hunger 
strument, will sift this affair to the bottom! J ever present; and the work is finished. Cheered 
Please state to me, briefly, your history from J by hope, it is taken home. The young belle 
your birth up to the present time.” $ cannot pay the laborer—it is not convenient. 

Letty obeyed,relating the most important cir- * The poor, wan seamstress entreats, with the 
oumstances in a few words ; worm of hunger gnawing at her vitals, and the 

“Did Miss Howard pay you for your work?” 5 white face of a starving mother before her eyes 
inquired Mr. Harrington. $—she pleads—she talks to stone! She goes 

Letty hesitated. “No, sir, it was not con- $ from the presence of the rich out with all her 
venient.” \ load of care and grief! She applies to a being 

“H’m! very many things are not convenient $ bearing the resemblance of man, for one loaf of 
with the rich—your father’s given H&me, if you i bread, promising to pay in a few days. It is re¬ 
please?” I fused! The last hope is fled! She thinks of the 

“Roger—Roger Everett.” ? ring upon her finger; but she banishes the temp- 

“Very well. Take courage, Miss Everett.” $ tation. It is the last gift of her departed father 
Addressing the oourt, he said, “ May it please n— it contains that which keeps his blessed 
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memory green in her heart, and she cannot part 
with it even to conciliate death! She goes to 
her cold, bare home, and her wretched mother, 
empty-handed! They kneel to implore the as¬ 
sistance of that God who they deem has for¬ 
saken them—their devotions are disturbed by 
the so-called officers of justice. And why? 
simply, from the possession of the young belle, 
the owner of the embroidered robe, a ring has 
been stolen—a valuable and costly ring of pecu¬ 
liar and costly workmanship, and very highly 
prized by this young lady as a gift from an ab¬ 
sent uncle. A servant, a minion of this same 
lady, affirms to having seen the seamstress 
take some article from a table where this valu¬ 
able ring had been placed! The heartless pro- 
visioner to whom the desolate seamstress ap¬ 
plied for bread, testifies to having seen the ring 
upon the finger of his customer! The police- 
officers also noticed the same thing. They place 
her under arrest for a presumptive crime, and 
the cold stones of a prison, no colder than the 
bftre walls of her miscalled home, and the blank, 
black night enclose her! Upon this apparently 
circumstantial evidence you would condemn her! 
Doom her to a fate worse than the grave! 
Make her the despised, the outcast of her sex, 
and affix to her name the everlasting stigma of 
disgrace!” 

Having made these remarks, he began to cross- 
examine the servant girl, now replaced on the 
stand, by consent of the Attorney General. 

“Did the ring which was stolen from Miss 
Howard contain upon the inside anything more 
than the initials ‘R. E?’ ” 

“ It did not,” said the girl. 

“Did you have access to the room of your 
mistress at your own option?” 

“Yes,” was the reply, hesitatingly given. 

A visible murmur in favor of the prisoner ran 
around the room. 

Judge Harrington paused, and the hush which 
reigned in the court became oppressive. Main¬ 
taining silence until the full effect of what he 
had said should be felt, he resumed, 

“And now, gentlemen, one thing more: this 
ring, taken from the hand of the prisoner, it be¬ 
comes my duty to examine.” The ring was 
handed him by the prosecuting attorney. He 
took it—pressed his finger along upon the inside, 
and a spring flew open, revealing in the action a 
small but life-likeness of a gentleman of middle 
age. He held it up to view. Several gentlemen, 
who pressed forward, identified it without a mo¬ 
ment’s hesitation as the portrait of Roger 
Everett, the father of the prisoner! 

The excitement became so intense, that the 


Sheriff and police were under the necessity of 
adopting stringent measures to preserve the 
dignity and decorum of the Court. 

Closing the spring, Judge Harrington placed 
the ring in his pocket, and turning his face,, 
terribly beautiful in its righteous indignation, 
toward the principal witness for the plaintiffs— 
the servant girl, he thundered, “As you hope to 
escape from the fires of eternal punishment, re¬ 
veal where you have hidden your mistress’ 
ring!” 

The voice, the look, the manner was ss 
terrible, that the affrighted girl fell upon her 
knees, and shrieked out, 

“Save me from him! I—am guilty! In my 
—trunk you will find—the ring! keep him away 
from me—oh, keep him away from me!” 

No more was needed. Judge Harrington 
looked at Letty. Holding her mother’s head 
upon her breast, her calm, truthful eyes, now 
full of joyful tears, were raised to heaven. 

The form of acquittal was gone through with, 
and Letty was released. Judge Harrington 
called a carriage, and supporting the lialf-faint- 
ing Mrs. Everett, with Letty holding her hand 
upon the other side, he passed out of the room, 
followed by the warm plaudits of the admiring 
crowd. 

At the carriage door, after assisting the ladies 
in, the Judge paused, Letty timidly took his 
hand, “God will bless you, sir; I never can,” 
she faltered, “but morning, noon, and night will 
I implore God’s blessing for you!” 

Judge Harrington, deeply affected, said, “I 
will call and see you to-morrow, ladies,” and the 
carriage drove away. 

The next morning, Judge Harrington called. 
It would be vain to attempt to express the grate¬ 
ful thanks and blessings which were showered 
upon him by Mrs. Everett, and the tearful ear¬ 
nestness that filled the blue eyes of Letty as she 
strove to find language for her gratitude. 

It was merely accident, the Judge said, which 
had insured his presence in court on that event¬ 
ful morning. On his way to Washington, where 
he held the seat of United States Senator, he 
had been detained by a trifling business matter 
until too late for the morning train, and while 
waiting the succeeding conveyance he had strol¬ 
led into the court-room out of idle curiosity. 
The remainder they already knew. 

Randolph Harrington lingered long in the 
humble little abode of Mrs. Everett. The par¬ 
lors and costly adornments of gilded luxury had 
never possessed power to detain him a moment 
from his business, but that cheerless hovel held 
for him a charm. He went, at last, followed by 
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the blessings of the widow and the fatherless— j many kind, noble-hearted people. Under thee* 
“ more precious than gold—yea, than much fine | favorable auspices, Letty, whose education wm 
gold .' 1 s superior, opened a school for young ladies de- 

The ensuing evening, a strange sound was l siring to learn the languages, 
heard at the door of Mrs. Everett’s cottage—the \ Four months after their removal to their new 
postman’s knock. He brought a letter directed > abode, the Everetts were most agreeably sur- 
to Miss Everett, and containing these words: \ prised by a visit from Judge Harrington. The 
41 Accept from a sincere friend the accompany- s good Senator appeared most happy to see them, 
ing trifle—as a tribute to virtue and innocence.” $ but he was apparently thinking of something 
It bore no signature, but enclosed a check \ more important than the mere formal salutations 
upon one of the city banks for five hundred dol- \ his lips were uttering. Eloquence and worth 
lars, signed and endorsed by the most respect- 5 seldom fail to win, and he, whose forensic en¬ 
able firm in the city. After much debate, Letty ^ dowments had been world-admired, pleaded not 
went to the firm whose names endorsed the s in vain for the object of his heart’s first love— 
check, and endeavored to discover who sent it. > Letty Everett. 

But they would give her no satisfaction. So, < Long after their marriage, the happy Ran- 
finally, she drew the money from the bonk. \ dolph confessed to having sent the note and the 
A better lodging and some necessary comforts $ generous gift, because, he said, ‘‘Letty was too 
were immediately procured; and that night Mrs. jj dear to me even then to suffer when my hand 
Everett and her daughter, for the first time in s could avert it.” 

many months, slept peacefully and comfortably. * As the wife of the famed and esteemed Sena- 
The affair of the ring was noised about, and 5 tor, the devout, honest, upright man, Letty ia 
the Everetts were visited and sought after by < supremely happy. 


WHEN LIFE WAS YOUNG. 


BT LIBBI1 D 


Whin Life was young, and Hope elate 
A heart was linked to mine— 

On those twin-altars burned a flame 
I fondly dreamed divine— 

I did not think that fire might die 
Unfed by loving caro, 

Nor saw it dim, until one hour 
I looked—it was not there. 

Life still was young—but seemed not so, 
With hope evanishing— 

Chill—chill and cheerless was the shrine 
Where warmth had erstwhile been, 


< And wounded by a Brutus stab; 

s Ah! friend! the hand was thine! 

£ Pierced, bleeding, numb, I wept before 

> My desolated shrine. 

■ s When Life was young—ah! fbolish youth! 

ji I prayed that I might die— 

\ I thought the sun would never shine 

$ Sinco clouds were in the sky. 

\ But life with me is waxing old, 

£ And I have conquered pain— 

;> But the lonely altar has no fire, 

' And ne’er will glow again. 


THE CUP OF LIFE. 

BT OLAKA HOUSTON. 


I bold with trembling hand the rich full cup 5 

Of Life, which God lias given mo to drink:— < 

Such generous dole, that not one added drop 2 

Gould fall within, and not o’er brim its wealth S 

I would my hold were stronger, but alas! * 

The strongest arm is weak enow against \ 

The purposes of God; yet lie can give \ 

The trembling hand, so wills He, all the strength < 

It needs. But strong and weak mnst bend before > 

Life's storms whene’er they come, and blest be he < 

Who still can give God thanks when all the wine > 

Of Life has gone, nnd naught is loft him but the lees. ' 


Could’st thou, my heart! What didst thou do but moan. 
When on a time, a North East wind did breathe 
Upon thy calm!—vexing thy life with plaints 
That would have best befit a tempest storm. 

But now the wind has lulled, 'tis just and well 
To search thy heart and question of its strength. 

That if again, a few drops from thy cap 

Are swept unto the ground, thou shalt not grieve 

As if the richness of thy draught were gone. 

Take time to thank thy God for what He leaves. 

Faint heart, and thou wilt find the hours grow few, 
Wherein thou mourneet over what He takes I 
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[Bntared, according to Act of Oongrew, In the year 1868, by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Genre 
of the United States, lor the Southern District of New York.] 
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CHAPTER II. 

An old man and a young girl, followed at a 
little distance by a staid-looking man-servant 
in the gubernatorial livery, all mounted on fine 
horses, moved briskly through the forest road, 
that ran between Boston and Salem, on the 
morning when Barbara Stafford presented her¬ 
self at the minister’s house. They had been 
abroad since the dawn, had watched the sunrise 
shed its first gold on the pine tops and budding 
hemlock branches, with the exhilaration which 
springs from a bright day, and it was with diffi¬ 
culty that the young girl could keep from giving 
her horse the bit and dashing forward, she was 
so buoyant with animal life, so gay with the 
sweet joy that filled her heart. Elizabeth Parris 
could never do wrong in her father’s eyes, so 
when she now and then gave her horse the rein 
and dashed under the forest boughs, scattering 
the turf with a storm of diamonds as she passed, 
the old man could only follow her with an anx¬ 
ious smile, till she wheeled again and made her 
steed come dancing toward him on the sward, 
laughing so gayly in her saddle that the very 
robins sang louder as they heard her, as if some 
mocking-bird had challenged them to a musical 
rivalry. 

“Look, father, look how beautiful the morning 
is,” she cried, wheeling her horse around the 
trunk of a great elm tree, that stood out on the 
highway, and caracoling up to his side again; 
“every footpath which leads to the forest seems 
paved with gold, and all the branches overhead 
quiver again as the dew that wets them begins 
to burn in the sun. You are right, father. I 
feel it in the depths of my heart; you are right 
in the pulpit and out, when you tell us to bless 
God forever and ever, that he has made us this 
grand, beautiful world. Oh! I could sing like a 
bird this morning, but with a new tune, father; 
nothing that I have ever learned is joyous enough 
for this heavenly morning.” 

“Heavenly! my child,” said the minister, with 
a gentle effort at rebuke. “Remember that the 
holy place, where our Lord rests, is sacred, and 
must not be compared to things of earth.” 


“Why not, father? The same God created 
the heavens and the earth and all that in them 
is. So when everything here seems like heaven, 
why not say so in sweet thankfulness?” 

The minister shook his head. 

“Indeed, I can’t help it!” continued the girl, 
dashing up to a thicket where a red-winged 
black-bird had settled, and frightening the pretty 
creature deep into the woods with her impetuous 
admiration. “It’s a beautiful morning. I’m 
going home. Every minute brings me nearer— 
I shall see cousin Abby. Oh! how her heart 
will leap for joy, when we come up; and old 
Tituba, bless the precious old soul, and Woh- 
pee; upon my word, father, I think I am sure 
that is Wohpee coming yonder, with that young 
man in the hunting-frock. Indeed, I’m quite 
sure it is: he’s coming to meet us perhaps. 
Wohpee, Wohpee, you blessed old Indian, how 
are you? how are they all at home?” 

She rode forward on a gallop, dashing through 
the shadow, over patches of sunshine, and call¬ 
ing out for her father not to be afraid, she only 
wanted to speak first to dear old Wohpee; but 
just as she came up to the spot where he had 
seemed to be standing, she saw otoly a young 
man in a hunter’s frock of dressed deerskin, 
with leggins of crimson cloth, and a cap striped 
with blue and red cloth, which fell in a point to 
the left shoulder, where it terminated in a tassel 
of silk and glittering beads. He held a slender 
gun in his hand, which he planted on the turf 
as Elizabeth rode up, leaning upon it with the 
grace of an Apollo. 

The young girl drew in her horse, and looked 
around, amazed to find the young man alone, 
and expecting to see Wohpee spring out from 
behind some bush and frighten her with a whoop, 
as he had a hundred times before. 

But the morning wind, whispering through 
the woods, was all the sound she heard. Where 
was Wohpee? What could have become of him? 
Surely it was his form she had seen a moment 
before, standing by that singular man! 

All this passed through her mind while the 
young man was preparing to move on; but when 
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she saw that he was absolutely alone, the color > young lady is rejoiced to get baok to her friends, 
mounted hotly to her face, and with a light | after a long absence ?” 

laugh at herself she drew her horse on one side, £ “ Truly—why should they ?” replied Elisabeth, 

saying, with that exquisite grace which renders > drawing her horse slowly back, beginning to be 
the very boldness of youth sometimes very attrac- \ conscious that this conversation with a total 
tive, n stranger, was a little out of the ordinary course 

“I beg pardon, sir, for cantering up in this \ of her strict, social life. “So, now that there 
wild way; but in fact I thought some one was $ are no more shadows to distraot me, I will ride 
with you whom I love dearly and haven’t seen back and keep close to my father.” 
for a long time; pray tell me, where he is hid- “One moment,” said the young man, drawing 
ing.” I close to her horse, “tell me—who is your father. 

The young man had been regarding her with a and, and-” 

half smile. His fine black eyes sparkled with a $ “Oh! here he is to speak for himself,” cried 
sort of mocking merriment, mingled with proofs i Elizabeth, drawing a deep breath, for the young 
of such admiration as kept the blushes warm on > man’s approach and earnest manner had startled 
the young girl’s face. \ her. 

“You have seen the shadow, which a bright \ The stranger dropped his hand from the neck 
morning sun keeps close to my side, and mistake ^ of her horse, where it had slightly rested, took 
it for a warrior I dare say, young lady; for as n up his gun, and with a sharp glance at the 


you see, no one could be more alone than I am ? minister, turned to a footpath which led into 
now,” he said this in accents so foreign, that \ the woods. 

Elizabeth looked on him with new interest, won- \ “What is this, Elizabeth? My dear child, 
dering greatly from what part of the earth he > what does it mean?” cried the minister, riding 
had come. j up with an anxious face, “a stranger with his 

His face was dark certainly, but more from \ hand on your bridle.” 
exposure to the sun than anything else, and the { “No, no, father: only on my horse’s neck, 
clusters of raven hair that fell from under his $ He was asking about you—nothing else—but did 
cap, waving almost into full curl around his j you see his face?” 

temples, had that purplish bloom which is so S “Yes, child, it was a dark, beautifhl face, 
beautiful, but is seldom found even when black j Like those we find in that book of poems by 


hair is most glossy. Who could this man be, ^ John Milton, where Lucifer shames all the 
with those exquisitely cut features, that form at > angels with the majesty of his presence. 5® 
once so proud and so wildly graceful, above all | careful, daughter, how you look on such faces, 
with a voice whose broken sweetness went to the | save with averted eyes, for they are dangerous 
soul at once, even when its words were imper- $ to the soul.” 

fectly understood? $ “Oh! but, father, his smile—I wish you oould 

“Was I, indeed, so miserably cheated?” said l have seen that—it was like—yes, father, as I 
Elizabeth, at last, striving to laugh away her ^ live, it was like that of cousin Abby. I declare 
confusion. “Well, well, I ain’t the first girl, by * that was why it brought the heart into my 
many, that has been caught by shadows. So $ mouth—oh! father, if you could only have seen 
pray forgive me, sir. I have no excuse but that ^ him smile, you would never talk of Lucifer and 
Wohpee is a dear, old fellow, who carried me s the angels again. Who can he be?” 
pick-a-back before I could walk; ai\d I haven’t \ “Some loitering Indian, no doubt.” 
seen him for months; besides, I am half crazy $ “No, father, no. His hair curls; his eyes 
at getting home again. Perhaps you don’t know \ are full of fire, not grave ana suiien; he smiles 
what it is to return home, after a long absence, > often, and his forehead is white as—-yes, as my 
and, and—I beg pardon, sir—what have I said \ cousin’s—he is only dressed a little Indian 
to offend you?” she cried, suddenly, startled by \ fashion; but I like that best of all.” 
the dark look that shot athwart that handsome i; “And you heard him speak—that might have 
face. \ guided you a little. Was his language prompt 

“Offend me? Nothing,” he answered, with a $ and clear?” 
strange smile. \ “Not quite: it had a strange accent.” 

“Nay, but I am sure you looked either angry \ “Indian?” 

or pained,” cried the young girl, anxiously. \ “No, no; but something that made his broken 


“Shadows again. It was but the waving of J speech sweet as music.” 
that tree bough across my face. Why should s “Strange, very strange!” muttered the minis- 
any one feel either anger or pain, because a \ ter, with a heaviness at the heart, which he 
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could not account for. “It is but a man passing < father, do strike out of that irritating trot for 
like a shadow across my path, and yet I am J once!” 

Baddened by it.” < But no. Samuel Parris loved his child to 

“Strange,” thought Elizabeth, from whom all l dotage, but even she could not induce him to 
the surplus life had departed, leaving her sub- £ bring scandal on the church by an undignified 
dued and thoughtful by the minister’s side— > movement. Who ever saw a minister of the 
“strange! It was but a hunter resting upon \ congregational church cantering toward home 
his gun; yet I am terrified by the very beauty \ in front of his own meeting-house door, and in 
of his face. What would Norman Lovel say, I j sight of the burying-ground where he had laid 
wonder? What will cousin Abby say? Shall I \ half his parishioners down to sleep? Notwith- 
iell this among the other wonderful things that ( standing all her impatience, the minister kept on 
have happened during my visit to Lady Phipps? \ at his old measured pace. With all that he most 
Oh, me! if I had never left home, how much 5 loved at his side, he felt in no haste to get home, 
happier I might have been! But then should I > which might compare with the breathless eager- 
have rode so lightly, looked so pretty, or learned ^ ness that gave wings to the heart of his daughter, 
to dance minuets, and dress like a lady ? Then $ She broke loose at last, and darted off, leav- 
would Norman ever have fancied me but for | ing the man-servant far behind: across the green* 
these things? I hope I sh&n’t be sick of home, <> wood in front of the meeting-house, over hillocks 
and pining to go back again, the minute I’ve \ and between frowning stumps, littered around 
seen the dear old room and kissed them all | with new made chips, which flew beneath the 
round; that would break poor father’s heart. \ spurning hoofs of her horse, she rode, her eyes 
Well, after all, I should like to know who this ;j kindling and her heart on fire with the joy of a 
stranger is—an Indian indeed—he looks more $ first return home. 

like a king.” ^ Up she came to the door yard fence, cast one 

But all these thoughts were soon driven out l eager glance around expecting some one to rush 
of the young girl’s head, by the sight of objects \ forth and welcome her; then, seeing that all was 
that grew more and more familiar, as they came s still, she sprang from her saddle and ran into 
home. Now an orchard, heavy with green fruit, $ the house, calling out, 

crowded up to the wayside, where she had gath- $ “Cqusin Abby! Abby Williams, I say, where 
ered harvest apples: then a gnarled old peach $ are you? Don’t you know that I’ve got home? 
tree, with the moss of age creeping over its ^ Abby! Abby!—Tituba! Tituba! Dear me! where 
trunk, hung over the crook of a fence and J has everybody gone ?” 

drooped a healthy limb or two over the turf ^ She stood in the little sitting-room, looking 
that lined the highway on either side. Here > around in breathless expectation. She rose into 
was a thicket of blackberry leaves, where she * the kitchen, old Tituba was there, kindling the 
had torn her dress a hundred times; then came ^ fire. 

a huge old stump, whose decay had given birth $ “Tituba, mammy dear, dear old mamma!” 
to clusters of red raspberry vines, which she i; cried the young girl, springing forward, drop- 
had plundered time out of mind. Then came a s ping upon her knees, and hugging the old woman 
young elm, bending over the wayside, from $ with all her might. 

which frost grape-vines fell in garlands, that ^ “Oh! did I surprise you, mamma? Caught 
fluttered out into the sunshine and challenged \ you napping, ha? How glad I am to see you, 
the wind at every breath, its leaves singing and < dear blessed old soul! Why don’t you speak? 
its clusters of unripe fruit quivering over the ^ Why don’t you kiss me to death? There, that 
wild flowers that slept dreamily below. s seems something like. Now, where is cousin 

At last the house came in sight, with its great > Abby? And how have you all got along without 
sheltering trees, its little square windows, and \ me? And where is the fawn? I’ve got a new 

its rough logs, overrun* with honeysuckles and \ bell for him—and—and-” 

morning-glory vines, the most picturesque little £ Here the warm-hearted young creature burst 
bird’s-nest of a place you ever set eyes upon. s into an April storm of smiles and tears, while 
She began to hear the far off rush of the sea, \ old Tituba untied her stylish bonnet, and took 
and feel an invigorating saltness in the air, ^ off her riding-cape, with a sort of shy humility, 
which brought life back to her with a glow of j! for the entire love of nurse and child had been 
pleasure in it. $ broken up on the old woman’s part, by the con- 

“ Father, father, ride on, ride on—do strike jj fidence which she had reposed in Abby Williams, 
into a canter. Let’s have a run for it. I want $ during the absence of her young mistress, 
wings to get over this little bit of road with. Oh, \ Somehow the old creature felt as if she had been 
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wronging the young girl who came back so i Elisabeth felt the heart, which had been beat- 


frankly and kindly to her arms, by her conver- i 
nation that night with Abigail Williams. s 

“What ails you, mammy Tituba? What on j 
earth makes you look everywhere except in my \ 
face? Indeed you don’t seem half glad enough $ 
to see me!” $ 

“Oh, yes, how can the child talk so!” cried $ 
the old woman, with a great effort at self control. < 
“But with all these fine clothes on, and that $ 
bonnet; dear me, one hardly knows one’s own \ 
child. Then, my dear, you : ve grown so proud ^ 
and so handsome, it's enough to make an old In- £ 
dian think twice before she dares to kiss you, $ 
rough and hearty, in the old way.” f 

“Poh—poh. J’m always tbb same old penny, \ 
brightened up a little, that’s all,” said Elisabeth, $ 
blushing crimson. “So you think I am changed \ 
—improved a little,” she added, glancing down $ 
at herself with graceful vanity. “What will ^ 
cousin Abby think, I wonder? Oh! there she s 
is.” | 

Elisabeth darted forward, and threw her arms $ 
about the neck of Abigail Williams, so blinded s 
by the joy of meeting her old playmate again, < 
that she did not observe the restraint with which $ 
all her enthusiasm was met. \ 

At the time of their first parting, three months $ 
before, these two girls had never possessed an $ 
unshared thought; but now the hearts that beat s 
against each other, in that close embrace, were $ 
swelling with secrets which could never be j 
thoroughly understood. In that little time child- \ 
hood had been left behind, and each had learned \ 
to tread alone on the path, which, at this point, \ 
began to diverge into the wilderness of life. j 
But the old love would come swelling back, ! 
spite of the thoughts that lay in its channel, j 
like rocks cast into the bed of a stream, which s 
sparkles all the more from the obstruction. \ 
“Abby—Elisabeth.” { 

How different were the voices that uttered $ 
these words! Elisabeth’s was loving and brim- J 
ful of affection; that of Abby Williams answered l 
it almost with pathos; both wept, one bitterly, j 
the other with quick gushes of joy. ^ 

“Oh! Abby, Abby, I have so much to tell $ 
you,” cried Elizabeth, blushing crimson under | 
the tears that trembled on her cheek. “Don’t J 
ask me what it is yet, only wait a little, till we s 
get into the woods together. Come along, here i 
is father just getting off his horse at the door, < 
with Gov. Phipps’ servant doing the pompous $ 
in his new livery. Step into the entry way, or $ 
he will feel disappointed, as I did, at not seeing s 
your face peeping out through the morning-glory $ 
vines.” * 


ing strongly against her own, recoil with a sud¬ 
den shock, as she mentioned her father; and it 
was almost by force that she drew her cousin 
into the doorway, in time to meet the minister, 
who came through the gate, with his usual aus¬ 
tere slowness,*and held out his hand gravely 
smiling as he approached his niece. 

Her hand shook like an aspen, as she held it 
out, and the touch was cold as ice. But the 
minister simply said, 

“Is anything ailing you, Abigail?” and pass¬ 
ing on, he hung his hat on a peg in the wall, 
and placed his riding-whip behind the door; for 
with a sudden impulse, Abby had drawn her 
oousin out on the stepping-stone, leaving the 
passage open. 

“Come, come into the woods,” whispered 
Elisabeth, clasping her cousin round the waist, 
aqd drawing her gently along. “I want to get 
into the deep shadows, where we can talk to¬ 
gether.” 

Abby drew a deep breath, and hurried on, 
more eager to leave the house, than her com¬ 
panion; for the recoil of her whole nature 
agAinst the old man, who had been more than 
a father to her, made her faint. She was ready 
to flee anywhere to avoid the touch of that hand 
again. 

So the two sped on, across the meeting-house 
green, by the tomb-stones rising from the table 
grass behind it, and past those twin graves over 
which the pine trees bent their whispering 
boughs. Elizabeth would have turned that way, 
for the vines were quivering with dew-drops, 
and the periwinkles trembled like cerulean stars 
among them, so deeply did the shadows lie there 
almost till noonday. But Abby hurried on, 
turning her eyes resolutely from the spot, and 
almost forcing her cousin into the gloom of the 
woods. 

There was a ledge of rocks, piled along the 
side of a ravine, choked up by dogwood trees, 
sassafras and wild honeysuckles, on which the 
girls had loved to play from childhood up. A 
lofty tulip tree sheltered it, and above that 
towered a hill-side, clothed with great hemlocks, 
through which the sun never penetrated, save in 
golden gleams that lost themselves in the top¬ 
most boughs. The different ledges of this little 
precipice were not only lined, but absolutely 
piled, with moss, which lay beautifully thick all 
around. On one shelf the thick moss lay in 
cushions, green as emerald, and soft as Genoa 
velvet; then another species, soft and feathery 
as the plumage of a bird, crept over a huge old 
log that lay across it, embroidering it with green 
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lace work, till there was a wild wood sofa erected < cousin’s arm. “I do not understand. In this 
by a simple freak of nature, more luxurious than $ visit to Lady Phipps, have you also been crushed 
the couch of an empress. I down with secrets that must not be talked of? 

“See, see, how far the moss has crept since ^ Has the memory of your mother stalked forth 
we were here before,” cried Elizabeth, throwing £ like a curse to haunt you as well as me?” 
herself on the sofa. “When I went away, that 5 “The memory of my mother, the young crea- 
end of the log was bare, now every inch is green. $ ture who died when I was first laid in her bosom 
See, all along the ledge at our feet, the buck- $ like a poor little flower broken by a sudden 
thorn moss haB spread into a crisp carpet; and \ weight of dew, as 1 have often heard my father 
the wild columbines have grown in a border all $ say!—What should there be in the memory of 
around it. Why Lady Phipps’ drawing-room is l my mother which you and I cannot talk about?” 
not prettier.” > “Nothing,” said Abigail, vaguely. “Were 

“Yes,” said Abby, looking vaguely around. ^ we talking of—our mothers? It is a dreary sub- 
“ Everything has grown and thriven, since you $ ject; let \is think of something else. God help 
went away, Elizabeth; but the place does not $ us!—something else, Elizabeth—the woods are 
look so beautiful to me, as it did once, the lone -1 too lonesome for talk about the dead. You were 
liness seems dreary.” s about to tell me something.” 

“Yes, yes, of course: when I was away. But ? “Yes! but I cannot, your voice is so strange I 
now the woods will be cheerful as spring time ^ You look far off as if talking to some one in the 
again. Sit down, cousin. Why will you stand ^ distance. I can neither catch your eyes, nor 
there so tall and still, like a ghost, when the i feel the old touch of your hand. Abigail Wil- 
moss fleeces are so soft and the shadows so cool? \ liams, I am afraid of you!” 

It is pleasant as sunset here. One almost gets \ The low laugh, which broke from Abigail’s 
sleepy, with the hum of the bees and blue flies. > lips, was mournful as a wail. 

Come, sit close by me: I feel lonesome without \ “There it is. I knew it, I expected it: not 
your arm around my neck, cousin Abby.” I an hour together, and she fears me already.” 

Those tones and that dear old name, brought £ She turned abruptly, drew closo to her cousin’s 
quick tears into Abigail’s eyes. She drew gently ^ side, and stealing both arms around her, mur- 
to the side of her cousin, and sat down, as Eliza- s mured in a voice of ineffable sadness, 
beth clasped her waist. The bosom beneath her ? “Don’t, Bessy—dear, dear Bessy, don’t be 
own began to heave; and all at once Abby burst < afraid of me. Is it not enough that I am afraid 
into a great fit of crying: the first absolute burst > of myself? Now, tell me what this thing isl 
of passion that Elizabeth had ever seen her yield 5 So that it is not about the dead, I can listen and 
to. \ be pleased ” 

“What is the matter, Abby dear? W’hat are > “About the dead? Why, Abby, how strangely 

you crying for? How you tremble! What have \ you talk! What have you and I in common 

they been doing to you, while I was away? \ with the dead? The sunshine is not pleasanter 

Don’t, pray, don’t cry so!” I than life is to me since, since-” 

Abigail checked her tears, as suddenly as they \ “Since when, Bessie?” 

had commenced; and clasping her hands hard \ “Since he loved me.” 

for a single instant, seemed to control her nerves $ A strange sort of wonder crept over Abigail 
by a stern, mental force. $ Williams. She looked upon her cousin with 

“Don’t mind me,” she said, hoarsely. “I $ vague apprehension. The word love was a new 
have been alone so much—but you had some- > thing to her; it had scarcely yet entered into 
thing to tell me—about Lady Phipps perhaps, or | her dreamy life. Elizabeth smiled at first amid 
the governor; of course they were delighted to jj her blushes, but as Abby kept gazing upon her 
have you with them; come, tell me all about it; ^ with parted lips and that wonder in her eyes, 
one gets so little real information from letters.” $ her lips began to tremble, and the warm color 
“Oh! I could not write, at least what I wished $ ebbed away from her face, 
to tell you, any more than I could talk it all over \ “I forgot,” she .said, deprecatingly, “you 
in broad daylight. Besides, one must see a rain- s have not heard anything about him. I could 
bow to judge how its colors rise out of each ^ not write, and even my father knew nothing till 
other; there is no describing it; and some things, \ he came to Boston after me. But oh! if you 
that one knows and feels, are the same. The \ could see him, Abby! If you could hear bun 
best friend you have must guess at them.” ^ speak; or read his beautiful poetry that *** 
“What is it you speak of?” said Abby, gra- 5; writes; it would not seem strange that I lo*« 
dually withdrawing herself from the clasp of her v him so much.” 
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“Then you have been busy too? You love 
some one more than me?* 1 

“Forgive me, forgive me,” pleaded Elizabeth, 
“I could not help it. We were in the same 
house—he was like a son to Lady Phipps.” 

“Better than your father, perhaps,” continued 
Abby, pondering over this new subject in her 
mind, heedless of the tears and blushes with 
which she was regarded. “I have heard of 
such things, but never expected them to come 
so close home. So you love some one better 
than us all, Elisabeth Parris?” 

“Forgive me, dear cousin! Why are you so 
angry?” 

“ Angry ? Oh! nothing of the kind. I only 
wonder how any one can look forward, when 
the dead will not rest—how it is the privilege 
of one human Being to love, and the duty of 
another to hate!” 

“The duty of another to hate!—why, cousin, 
there is—there can be no such duty. God is 
love, the Bible tells us so; and oh! when the 
heart is full of this blessed, blessed feeling, one 
sees him everywhere. Don’t talk of hate, it is 
a new word between us two.” 

Abigail Williams attempted to smile, but only 
a quiver of the pale lips followed the effort. 
Still she grew more composed, and gently won 
her warm-hearted cousin back to bright thoughts 
again, by a few gentle questions. 

“ His name ? Oh! yes—his name is Norman— 
Norman Lovel—he is the private secretary of 
Gov. Phipps, who treats him like a son. He lives 
in the house, and but for his name you would 
never believe that he was in no way related to 
the governor. Still'he is only a stranger, re¬ 
commended by some friend in London, and sin¬ 
gular enough don’t know his own parents. 
Never saw them, or anybody that he knew was 
related to him in his whole life. But what dif¬ 
ference does that make, when everybody else 
almost worships him ?” 

“And you among the rest?” 

“I most of all,” answered Elizabeth, bathed 
in a glow of crimson, from the white forehead 
to the heaving bosom. 

“And this is happiqess, I suppose?” 

“Happiness? That is what seems strange to 
me, when life is full of glow, and I can hardly 
breathe from the rich swell’of a heart that seems 
ready to break with joy, a heavy pain creeps in, 
and I know by it that happiness can mount no 
farther!” 

“But there must be a cause for this pain!” 

“A cause? Yes! everything must have a 
cause, I dare say, if one could but find it out. 
I only know that the joy was perfect till that 


storm arose, and the ship came in with a woman 
\ on board, who seemed to disturb everything she 
j looked upon. Even Lady Phipps never seeded 
!j to draw a deep breath while she was in the 
\ house. As for me, oh! Abby, Abby, you don’t 
i know what torment is, till you have given your 
* whole heart to one person, and see another steal- 
ing him away from you!” 

“This,” said Abby, who had listened with 
; thoughtful interest, “this is the feeling they call 
j: jealousy, I suppose. Is it so painful?” 

I * “For a time,” answered Elizabeth, turning 

pale with the very recollection of her suffering, 
“it seemed as if 1 must die. Shame, anger, a 
, keen fear of losing him, kept me silent. But 
^ when I was alone, with the door shut, and the 
\ curtains of my bed drawn close, all this pride 
$ and strength gave way; my brain grew hot; the 
J very breath choked me as it rose; I could neither 
n sleep nor rest, but walked the room all night, 
$ wondering if she thought of him too, if he was 
| watching the light in her window, or if both 
s were asleep and dreaming of each other. Sorae- 
\ times I saw them in the garden, conversing to- 
$ gether with the deepest interest; sometimes they 
£ sat in the great portico till the dark orept around 
$ them like a veil; and all this time I was over- 
$ looked and forgotten. Once in a while, Norman 
$ would seem to remember me with a start, and 

1 force himself to say a few kind words; but there 
was neither depth nor earnestness in what he 
, said: the woman had bewitched him, I am sure 
J of it.” 

| “Bewitched? That is a fearful word,” said 
$ Abby, looking around with a wild stare, as if 
\ the very foundations of her life had been dis- 
^ turbed by the word her cousin had used. 

* “Yes, Abby, I solemnly believe she was a 
witch; for the moment she was gone, all the 
| beauty of my life came back; Norman was him- 

I self again; he seemed to wake up from a dream 
and wonder what he had been about; at first, he 
would not believe how much I suffered, and 
wondered that I had grown thin, and that blue 
shadows were creeping under my eyes, as if his 
own neglect had not been the cause; but when 
Lady Phipps told him how it was—I would have 
5 died fifty times rather than let him know— 
$ nothing could be more generous than his sorrow 
\ He begged my pardon aimost on his knee*. 
$ There was no kind look or sweet word that he 
$ did not coin into a more loving expression, to 
$ win me back to our old happiness.” 

^ “And you were happy then?—you are happy 
$now?” said Abby, looking wistfully into the 
^ bright face, over which smiles and blushes came 
t and went like gleams of sunset on a summer cloud. 
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“Happy? yes, he parted with me so kindly— j 
he was so earnest to make me forget that danger- | 
ousjproman, who had disappeared from among j 
us like a ghost—he seemed to lore me again so j 
much more than ever, that I could not help being \ 
happy. Besides, he is coming to see us all. I j 
have told him all about you, darling cousin. J 
Father has consented that in a year or two, if 5 

we do*not change our minds, that is-” \ 

“He will take you away altogether; and this j 
has happened while I was ignorant of it all. j 
Ob.. Elisabeth! how many things can grow up to \ 
divide two souls, while one of the little wild-; 
flowers yonder buds, blooms and fades away!” ! 

“But no souls are divided here, Abby!” cried \ 
the young girl, earnestly, the love that I feel } 
for you and father, only grows broader and 5 
deeper since I have known him. We are not $ 
parted, cousin.” j 

“Not by love, I know that!” j 

“Not at all. Look at me, cousin Abby! how j 
strange you are peering into the distance, as if \ 
something in the gloom drew your eyes from my \ 
face! What is it you see, cousin?” | 

Elizabeth bent forward, and looked keenly in ^ 
the direction her cousin’s eyes had taken, and \ 
then, far down the hollow, she saw the young j 
hunter, whose presence had surprised her on the ) 
road a few hours before. ! 

“Hush, Abby! Don’t speak yet; but look and j 
tell me who he is?” | 

As she spoke, Elizabeth leaned forward till 
her golden curls took the wind and fluttered out j 
tike sunbeams on tljp air. The man saw her, 
turned and disappeared among the undergrowth \ 
of the hollow. s 

“Did you ever see him before?” questioned 
Elizabeth of her cousin, as she shrunk baok with > 
a sort of superstitious dread, for the man had s 
vanished like a phantom; “or have the woods i 
become haunted since I went away.” s 

Abby Williams started up with nervous haste. 5 
“Come, come, you must be hungry by this time: S 
it is almost noon; old Tituba will be waiting, v 
and you know nothing makes her so angry as { 
leaving her Johnny-cake to be eaten cold. She i 
will never forgive us.” $ 

Elizabeth sighed. A pang of disappointment \ 
came across her sunny nature. Why was Abby > 
so changed? How had it happened, that a con- s 
fession which she had shrunk from and dreamed J 
over, should have been told in that hard, com- 5 
mon-place fashion? Why were the sweet tidings t 
which had cost her so much agitation, received \ 
so coldly by the only creature*who had never till J 
then felt a thought or feeling unshared with J 
her? ' 


“Well,” she said, and her bright eyes filled as 
she spoke, while a laugh that had bitter tones in 
it rose to her lip, “I did not think that you 
would have taken all this so coldly. But never 
mind; as you say, Tituba’s Johnny-cake must 
not get cold.” 

With a slight bound she reached the shelf of 
rock below her, and hurried away, followed by 
Abigail Williams, who stopped every other mo¬ 
ment to look anxiously around, but still kept 
near her cousin. 

“There* he is—I say, Abby—there he is again, 
moving through that dogwood thicket,” said 
Elizabeth, holding her breath, and speaking in a 
whisper. 

“ Be quiet; it is only a hunter searching for 
deer or wild turkeys.” 

As she spoke, Abigail made a quick signal 
with her hand, which sent the young wood- 
ranger into covert again. 

“Who is he ? What is the reason we never saw 
him before?” thought Elizabeth, as she moved 
homeward; but the silence of her cousin encour¬ 
aged no questions, and the two girls reached the 
house without speaking of the stranger again. 

Scarcely had they left the woods, when, upon 
the very path th%y had trod, appeared Barbara 
Stafford, the woman who had inquired for the 
minister at the house that morning. Imme¬ 
diately after breakfast, she had wandered into 
the open air, and after lingering around the 
meeting-house awhile, went into the forest The 
hum of insects, and the .rustle of leaves, fell 
soothingly upon her, and with a dreamy listless¬ 
ness 4he moved on, sitting down at times when 
she came to some flower or shrub which seemed 
strange- or curious; but frequently leaving it half 
examined, and moving on again searching for 
something else. 

At last she came out on the ledge, which the 
cousins had just left, and sighing softly as she 
crossed the carpet of grey moss, sat down upon 
the rock sofa and fell into thought. The place 
seemed to have some peculiar fascination for her, 
for she grew paler and paler as each new object 
presented itself, like one who shrinks from the 
associations she has found the courage to brave. 
At last, her agitation became so great, that she 
fell forward upon the cushions and began to 
moan faintly, as those who have lost the power 
to weep express pain, when it becomes insup¬ 
portable. 

As she remained thus, the young hunter, who 
had twice appeared before the cousins, came out 
upon the lower shelf of the rock, and, without 
seeing her, threw himself on the edge, and lay 
still, as if waiting for some one. 
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The strange sound of Barbara Stafford’s voice 
at last arrested his attention. He rose slowly 
up, clambered softly to the higher shelf of rock, 
and stood a moment, leaning on his gun, regard¬ 
ing her with vague thrills of agitation. Though 
he could not see her face, the mysterious atmos¬ 
phere that surrounds a presence that has once 
been familiar, made its impression upon him. 

At last, oppressed by a human presence, which, 
even unseen, will make itself felt to a delicately 
organized person, Barbara lifted her head. She 
did not speak, but her lips parted, her eyes grew 
large, and a flash of wild astonishment flew over 
her face. 

‘‘In the name of Heaven, what is this?” she 
cried at last, reaching forth her hand, as if she 
doubted that the presence was real. 

A convulsion of feeling swept over the young 
man’s face; the gun dropped from his hold, and 
forced to his knees, as it were against his will, 
he seized her hand, and pressed it to his lips 
wildly, madly, then cast it away, with a gesture 
of rage at himself, for a weakness of which his 
manhood was ashamed. 

Barbara Stafford had no power to repulse this 
frantic homage. She had but just began to re¬ 
alize that he was alive, and before her—that it 
was his hot lips that touched her hand, and his 
flashing eyes that poured their fire into hers. 
The hand he had dropped fell listlessly by her 
side. She sat up trembling. 

“Philip!” 

The voice was stem with rebuke. The white¬ 
ness of anger settled on her features. 

“Yes,” said the young man. “It is Philip, the 
slave to whom you opened the avenues of know¬ 
ledge, and whose soul you tempted from its 
strength, by the dainty refinements of civiliza¬ 
tion. It is the son of a king, the Bermuda serf, 
whom you made free, and enslaved again. 
Woman, you dashed the shackles from these 
limbs, only to gird them around my soul; and 
then left me to writhe myself to death, a double 
serf, and a double slave!” 

“Philip, you are mad—nay, worse—you are 
ungrateful. Am I to suffer forever for those 
impulses of compassion that took you from under 
the lash of a slave-driver, and helped you to the 
key of all greatness—knowledge? Am I blam- 
able if that too fiery nature would not be content 
with gratitude, but, having gained liberty, and 
all the privileges of free manhood, asked that 
which his benefactress could not give—which it 
was presumption to ask?” 

“1 was the son of a king,” said the hunter, 
proudly, “the only son of a brave man, and a 
beautiful woman, a woman who had blood in her 


^ veins as white and pure as that which my presence 
^ has just frightened from your own cheek. Look 
s around from the ocean to the mountains, e^ry- 
J thing was my father’s till the people of your 
% race came, like a pestilence across the sea, and 
^ more by cunning and hypocrisy than power, 

I wrested his dominion away, and drove his people 
to death or slavery. Lady, there was no pre¬ 
sumption in the thought, when the wronged heir 
$ of Philip of Mount Hope offered the love of a 
| free, brave man, who had learned both how to 

j think, and how to act, to a daughter of-” 

s “Hushl I charge you, hush!” cried Barbara, 
| starting to her feet, “not even here must you 
j pronounce that name—I thought myself utterly 
\ unknown—if I have ever been good to you—if 
$ it was a kindness when I won you from slavery, 

$ by tears and entreaties, that would not be re- 
s fused—if the friendship of years, sacrifices, 

$ efforts, and that pure affection which a childless 
5 mother may bestow on the young man whom she 
J would gladly have regarded as a son, gives me 
£ any claim on your forbearance, let my secresy 
\ be respected! I was weary, wretched, broken- 
n hearted enough already, do not add to the misery 
$ of my condition, by a reckless word, or an un- 
s guarded look!” 

jl Barbara clasped her hands, and seemed about 
$ to sink to her knees in pure agitation as she 
s made this appeal. 

n The young hunter prevented the action by a 
£ prompt movement, and fell at her feet with an 
impulse of generous humility, 
jj “Lady, command me! I^> not entreat! What 
s have I done that you should rebuke me by a re- 
n quest?” 

$ Barbara smiled, and touched his forehead 
} lightly with her hand. Instantly, a soft mist 
v dulled the fire of those splendid eyes, and tha 
$ young man lowered his head, thrilled to the 
s heart by the proud magnetism of her look. 

5 “Tell me, Philip,” she said, very gently, “tell 
$ me how it is that I find you here, in a place so 
\ full of danger. Why come again to the lands 
$ that have passed from the possession of your 
J people forever; lands that are swept away, and 
\ held securely in the grasp of civilization? What 
ij can you hope—what can you expect, by this mad 


return?” 


$ “What can I hope, lady? That the soil upon 
| which I stood will still be mine. What do 1 ex- 
s pect? That my father’s people may be gathered 
^ together from the swamps of the lowlands, and 
^ the caves of the mountains, and united in the 
$ midst of their old 1 hunting grounds, meet their 
5 enemies face to face, and fight them as my 
> father did—conquer them, as he would have 
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done, but for the traitors in his bosom; or failing, \ be argued nor forced into submission. When 
perish like him!” his people are once more a nation, you cannot 

“^ly poor, brave Philip!” said Barbara, re- \ say that the son of Philip of Mount Hope was 
garding the youth with unutterable compassion, $ presumptuous in loving yon.” 

“what brave men could do, your father and his ^ “And is this wild feeling at the bottom of it 
ohiefs essayed, and in vain. It is not fighting x all?” said Barbara, in a voice fall of regret, 
man to man here. There is no fair combat of $ “It has brought me across the ocean, lurking 
human strength or manly intellect; but you com- < like a hound in the hold of the same vessel with 
bat with destiny, which comes in the form of $ yourself—it has filled me with the ambition to 
civilization, and there is no contending against * rebuild the fortunes of a down-trodden people, 
that.” ^ Lady. I may not have your love, but I will de- 

“ Then let me die—me and the people who call $ serve it.” 
me king; but die avenging the wrongs that have \ A footstep, and the rustling of branches close 
driven our chiefs into slavery, and left our tribes x by, started them both. The youth snatched up 
nothing but basket-makers and hunters of musk j his rifle, pointed out a footpath, which Barbara 
rats!” cried the youth, desperately. “Lady, do ^turned into, and both disappeared in opposite 
not counsel or thwart me here; the blood of two \ directions. 

races beats high in my heart, and will neither $ (to be continued.) 


QUEEN OF MY HEART. 

BT FREDERIC W. A. SHULTZ. 


The golden sunset tips the trees t 

That shade yon village green; i 

But underneath their emerald boughs, > 

Behold a brighter scene! < 

Beside a blooming hawthorn hedge, v 

Throe lovely ladies stand, $ 

Where flows a streamlet, sparkling, clear, \ 

With music sweet and bland. \ 

Oh, what a grand and courtly air \ 

lias Miss Evangeline! ^ 

With ruby Ups and raven hair; s 

Her eyes like diamonds shine. s 

And what a radiant, happy &ce * 

Has beautiful Estelle! > 

But still she lacks the peerless grace ^ 

Of darling Annabel. $ 


Yes, Annabel, the blue-eyed maid, 

My heart must still adore; 

*Twas she who first taught love’s young dream 
To thrUl its tendrils o’er. 

The other two have all the gifts 
That boundless wealth can bring; 

But Annabel sings touching songs, 

Such as the angels sing. 

As beautiful as Venus was, 

Of oriental time, 

In worth she is unequaled by 
The maids of any clime. 

Oh, may her path of life be free 
From sorrow’s sombre gloom, 

And in the great eternity 
With vernal blossoms bloom. 


THE DYING GIRL. 

BT JULIA A. BABBIB. 


Shk is dying, poor, forsaken, 

She is dying aU alone, 

Through the portals dim, is passing 
Upward, to the great white throne. 
But no voice of love doth cheer her, 
Not a living soul is near her, 

Not a loved, familiar tone. 

Phe is dying—cold and famine 
Have performed their work at last; 
But she feels their pain no longer, 
Life’s short day is almost past. 
Years of sorrow, want and care 
Are written on that brow so fair, 

But she rests in peace at last. 


Tell me, thou who dwell’st in plenty, 
To the “Father of us all,” 

Tidings of thy deeds of kindness 
Renders that departed soul? 

Comes there not a voice to thee, 

“Ye have done it unto me,” 

As death’s shadows round her tall? 

It is a little thing to give 
Affection’s simple token, 

A enp of water, or a word 
Of kindness fitly spoken; 

But ye the needed gift denied, 

Or she this morn would not have died 
Alone, in want, heart-broken. 
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OUR DICTIONARY OP NEEDLEWORK. 

NO. yIII.—iSILKS, WOOLS, &o. &o. 


BT M R 8. JANE WEAVER. 


SILKS. 

Crochet Silk. —A hard-twisted silk, used for 
knitting and crochet. The sizes vary from one 
to five; the latter being the finest. Nos. 1, 2, 
and 8, are the most common. Observe, there is 
an immense difference both in the quality and 
price of crochet silk. Some work into a sub¬ 
stance with scarcely any more gloss than cotton. 
In all respectable Berlin houses, the maker’s 
name is attached to every skein. Pearsall’s 
silks hold a high position, both for quality and 
tint. 

Netting Silk is not twisted so hard as crochet 
silk. The crochet silk is, however, often used 
for it. 

Soil d’Avignon. —This is an extremely fine 
silk, sold in reels. It is suited for the very finest 
(or fairy) netting. It is not generally obtain¬ 
able, but is frequently mentioned in the periodi¬ 
cals. 

Chine Silk.— Netting or crochet silk shaded 
in more colors than one. Sold in reels or Bkeins. 

Ombre Silk. —Silk shaded in tints of one 
color only. 

Floss Silk. —Sold in short twisted skeins. A 
very beautiful material, used in working flowers, 
&c. 

Dacca Silk. —Used much in embroidery; is a 
sort of medium between the hard-twisted crochet 
silk and the floss, which it rather resembles; but 
it is put up in longer skeins. 

Filoselle. —A coarse fabric, not of pure silk, 
although extremely brilliant, and capable of re¬ 
ceiving the finest dyes. It is sold in large skeins, 
each weighing about a quarter of an ounce. Used 
much in tapestry and the coarser sorts of em¬ 
broidery. 

China Silk. —A very fine silk, sold on very 
small reels. 

Sewing Silk. —Sold in long skeins. 

Cuenillk8. —This beautiful substance pre¬ 
sents the appearance of velvet. It is made in 
various thicknesses. 

Embroidery Chenille is not much coarser 
than crochet silk. It is greatly used in embroi¬ 
dery on canvas, satin, or cloth. There are gra¬ 
dations from this size to the thickness of a 
finger. The very thick is called Rolio Chenille. 
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Wire Chenille. —This is made in as many 
t thicknesses as the other. A wire is worked in 
; tihe centre of it, so that it can be formed into 
| loops, leaves, &c. . 

WOOLS. 

The ordinary kinds are Shetland, Berlin, 

I fleecy, and carpet yarn; also worsted, lamb’s 
| wool, and Pyrenees. 

Shetland. —A very fine wool, used for veils, 

\ shawls, &c. It is not very much twisted. 

\ Pyrenees. —This wool is of nearly the same 
thickness as Shetland, but more twisted. The 
| dye of the colored Pyrenees is remarkably beau- 
j tiful and fast, owing, it is said, to some peculiar 
j property of the waters on the mountains, whence 
| it derives its name. It is rarely met with genuine 

I 11 in this country. 

Berlin Wool.—O nly procurable in two thick¬ 
nesses, four thread and eight thread, commonlj 
called single and double Berlin. There are at 
{least a thousand shades of this wool. 

\ Fleecy. —A cheaper wool than Berlin, and 
S now obtainable in a number of beautiful colors 
J It is made in two-thread, four, six, eight, ten, 
^ and twelve-thread, and is sold by the pound. 

\ Crewels. —Fine wool, sold in tightly twisted 
$ skeins, like crochet silk. Used for samplers. 
> Very little used. It is suitable, however, foi 
\ embroidering on muslin. 

J Crystal Wools are wools round which bright 
i gold or silver paper, or foil, is wound. This gives 
them a very gay appearance. They are some- 
| times called spangled wools. 

* Pearl Wool. —This is a dye of modern inven- 
\ tion. The wool is alternately white and colored, 
S in one, two, or three colors, each not more than 
\ a quarter of an inch in length. It is a variety 
\ of Berlin made in four-thread or eight-thread. 

I Chine Wool. —Wool shaded in various colors. 
\ Ombre Wool, or Shaded Wool. —Shaded in 
one coloring. Observe that every color but blus 
is pretty in this dye. 

\ Crystal Twine. —A fine cord, sold in balls, 
either colored, or to imitate pure gold or silver, 
j The two latter are called gold twine, and silver 
\ twine. 

i. 

5 Crochet Cord. —This is just like window- 
> blind oord, but white, and of various thicknesses; 
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oovered with wool or silk, in oroohet, for mats. < braids, (cotton.) 

Coruntille, a fine wire used in flowers. j French White Cotton Braid. —The term 

braids, (silk.) \ French applies to the plait , which looks as if 

Russian Braid is flat, and with even edges, j woven. The best comes from Paris, and is very 
Each knot is of one color only. The best is firm, ^ firm, even, and close; varies in size from No. 1 
even, and glossy. j (very narrow) to No. 14. 

Star Braid. —This braid appears like a sue- $ Mohair Braid. — Narrow, closely woven, 
cession of diamonds; the edges, therefore, are in \ brown or black silk braid, for chains, 
points. It is an extremely pretty braid. \ Russia Cotton Braid is plaited like the hair 

Eugenie Braid. —This appears as if crimped, \ formed into what is called the Grecian plait. It 
or waved with irons. ? is used for children’s dresses. 

Albert Braid is more properly a fine fancy j Waved Braid is another variety, used for the 
oorcL For sofa cushions and ottomans it has a > same purpose. 

much richer effect than flat braid, especially if { Eugenie Tape is a cotton braid, crimped like 
two shades or colors are laid on close together. $ the Eugenie braid. It is nearly one-third of an 
Soutache. —A French name for very pretty > inch wide, 
ornamental braids, often combining gold and l Worsted Braid. —That usually sold is nar- 
ciiver with chenilles, silks, &o. They are made \ row, and intended for braiding anti-macassars, 
in every variety of shade and pattern. Sold in 5 &c. It is in various colors, and washes well. It 
pieces of about thirteen yards long. ^ can also be had wider, for children’s dresses. 

Broad silk braids, used for aprons, children’s 5 
dresses, &c., are rarely found in this country. ' 







PENDANT FLY-CAGE. 


BY XB8. JANE WXAYXB. 



The materials for this Fly-Cage are No. 12 % inch 'wide and net one row round. Then take 
superior six cord crochet cotton for the netting, $ the quarter inch mesh again and net as many 
and No. 10 knitting cotton for darning the pat- J rows as will take in the pattern. Then one row 
tern. _ J of the half inch mesh. This leaves the division 

Commence by casting on thirty loops, using $ for the border. Then two towb of the quarter 
any mesh about an inch wide. Then take a > inch mesh, and one more of the half inch mesh, 
mesh a quarter of an inch wide and net six rows, s This last row is for looping in the fringe. 

Then net two loops on one all round, after which $ The netting being now done, the pattern muet 
continue to net thirty rounds more without in- $ be darned in for the border in the cotton already 
creasing the loops. Then take a mesh half an ' mentioned, and a long, hanging fringe looped 
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and linked through every point of the netting. ^ the loops, and the two end* being fastened to- 
The cotton should be folded into lengths of not v gethcr, a circle is thus formed, which gives the 
less than eight inches, four or six in each, which $ proper shape to the work, 
being looped in the middle leaves a fringe of $ Returning to the first row of the foundation 
four inches deep. ^ loops a cord must now be thread through them, 

The two rows of half inch loops, one being on $ drawn up and tied with a tassel to hang down, 
each side of the ornamental pattern, must now ^ It is an improvement to introduee a fringe round 
have the wire run in, which gives shape to cage. <: this top, but it can be done either with or witb- 
Two pieces of the petticoat wire now in com- $ out. 'When introduced it is by linking a couple 
mon use answer this purpose remarkably well. ^ of lengths of cotton into each of the long loops 
The ends being secured, they must be twisted j of the foundation before drawing them up, and, 
round with a narrow ribbon, interlaid between * when strung, suffering them to hang down. 


BID£8 07 FLT-CAOE, FULL BIZI. 
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GOTHIC EDGING, IN CROCHET. 


1 / 

- A/tf V W / A 



DIAGRAM OF B0URN0U8 MANTILLA. 
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2nd Bow.—f 1 do, 1 ch, miss 1, f repeat $ 1st loop. Turn the work on the right side:—4 
3rd Bow.—Sc. * sc on 4 ch; 3 sc on the next; 1 on each of the 

4th Bow.—5 so, putting the hook through $ last 3. Miss the 2 sc at the point of the second 

both sides of the ch, of the previous row, at j loop; and on the other chain of 8, 3 sc, on the 
every stitch f * 11 ch, miss 2, 3 sc, (under both \ 1st 3, 2 sc on the next. Turn the work on the 
sides of the ch,) * 3 times, 2 sc, f repeat for * wrong side:—6 ch, 2 sc at the point of the loop, 

every pattern. | Turn on the right side:—2 sc in the 1st; 2 ch, 

6th Bow.—5 sc, on 5, then on the first loop, \ 2 sc in each of the next 2; 2 in the next 2. Sc 
6 sc on the first 6 of 11 ch, f 1 sc, 2 dc, 1 sc, on j down the chains of the half loops, taking care 
next, 4 sc, on next 4, 1 sc, on centre of 3 sc. ^ not to contract the edge at all. 6 sc on 6 sc; 3 
On the next loop, 6 sc, on 6 chain; 1 sc, 2 do, 1 \ so on chain of the next loop; 3 ch, draw the 
sc on the 6th ch; 6 sc on the next 6; 1 so on > loop through the corresponding part of the sc 
centre of 3 sc. On the next loop, 4 sc on 4 ch; { of last loop. Slip back on the 3 ch; 3 sc on 3 
1 sc, 1 dc on next ch. Turn the work on the $ more chains of the loop, f repeat as often as 
wrong side:—8 ch, 2 sc on the point of the 2nd $ may be required for the number of patterns, 
loop; 8 ch, 2 sc on the 2 dc, at the point of the i s 


A MAT FOR A TOILET CANDLESTICK. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials. —Two reels cotton; No. 3 Pene- < 
lope hook. | 

1st Bow.—11 chain, unite, (this forms a circle,) $ 
* 9 chain, dc under the circle, repeat from * 7 $ 
times more, (in all 8 chains of 9.) Each row must 
be commenced afresh. 

2nd Bow.—Dc into the centre loop of the 9 
chain, 9 chain, repeat. 

8rd Bow.—1 L into every loop of the 9 chain, 
omitting the dc stitches. 


4th Bow.—6 L in the 6th loop of the 9 L, 5 
chain, 1 dc between the two groups of 9 L, (that 
is, just over the dc stitches in 2nd row,) 6 chain, 
repeat. 

6th Row.—Dc on dc, 6 chain, 7 L, the 1st into 
the 6th loop of the 6 chain, 6 chain, repeat 

6th Row.—Dc on dc, 7 chain, 9 L, the 1st into 
6th loop of the 6 chain, 6 chain, repeat. 

7th Row.—Dc on dc, 9 chain, 11 L, the 1st into 
the 7th loop of the 7 chain, 9 chain repeat. 
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DESIGN FOB A C ABRI AGI-B AO. 


8th Row.—9 L, the 1st on 2nd L, 5 chain, dc $ then 2 more dc (1 into each loop, making in all 
into 4th loop, 6 chain, do into 7th loop of the ^ S' dc,) 5 chain, 7 L, the 1st into 6th loop, 5 
2nd, 9 chain, 5 chain, repeat. $ chain, dc into centre loop of 6 chain, 6 chain, 7 

9th Row.—7 L, the 1st on 2nd L, * 6 chain, s L, the 1st on 2nd L, 6 chain, repeat, 
dc into centre loop of 5 chain; repeat from * ? 14th Row.—5 dc oyer the 8 dc (that is, 1 im- 
twice more, 6 chain, repeat from beginning. $ mediately before and after the 3 dc,) 6 chain, 7 
10th Row.—6 L, the 1st on 2nd L, 7 chain, | L, the 1st into 4th loop, 5 chain, dc into centre 
miss 1 chain of 6, 6 L into centre loop of next | loop of 5, 5 chain, dc into centre loop of next 
5, 7 chain, repeat. \ 5, 5 chain, 7 L, the 1st on 2nd L, 6 chain, re~ 

11th Row.—8 L, the 1st into the 2nd L, 7 $ peat, 

chain, 6 L, the 1st into 8th loop, 8 chain, 6 L, \ 15th Row.—7 do over the 7 L, 14 chain, re» 

the 1st on next, 7 chain, repeat. { peat. 

12th Row.—1 L on 2nd of the 8 L, 7 chain, 7 | 16th Row.—Dc oyer the do stitches, 14 L in 

L, the 1st into 7th loop, 5 chain, 7 L, the 1st on $ every 14 chain, repeat. 

2nd L, 7 chain, repeat. $ 17th Row.— Fringe .—Do in a loop *, 40 ohain, 

13th Row.—1 dc immediately before the 1 L, ^ do into next loop, repeat from *. 


DESIGN FOR A CARRIAGE-BAG. 


BT KXS. JANS W1AV1B. 



Materials. —Two oz. of shaded scarlet. 1 ^ row of dc, then after the last stitch, make 1 
ox. each of 2 shades of bright emerald green; ^ chain; this is to tarn, and must never be worked 
one to be 8 shades darker than the other. 1 oz. | into. 

light drab or stone. All 8 thread wool. No 1 ^ 2nd Row.—Turn back, and work into the back 

Penelope hook. A foundation bag with clasp, $ loops instead of the front; do this 9 times. 

12J inohes wide, 10 inches in depth, from the | Now work the following rows in plain dc, 

top of the clasp to the bottom. This bag is ^ without turning back, beginning at one end 

worked entirely in dc or double crochet. $ every time. 

Make a chain a trifle longer than the bag, | f One row of dark green, 

measuring from the clasp on one side, round to < One row of light, 

the opposite side. j One of dark green. 

Now work 9 rows of Ridged Crochet, in scar- i Three rows of drab, 

let, which is worked thus:— \ One row of 7 stitches scarlet, 1 stitch light 

1st Row.—After the chain, torn, and work a < green. 
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One row of 6 stitches scarlet, (the first time s One row scarlet ridged, 
only,) 8 stitches dark green; afterward, 5 scarlet s Work from * 4 times more, that is, 6 rows of 

stitches instead of 6. \ green, and 6 rows of scarlet, using the two colors 

One row of 7 stitches scarlet, 1 light green. \ alternately. 

Three rows of drab. \ Four rows of scarlet ridged. 

One row dark green. * This forms the centre stripe. Now work from 

One row light green. ^ f to f again; then nine rows of scarlet ridged. 

One row dark green, f j Damp, and lay between linen, under a heavy 

Four rows of scarlet ridged orochet. j weight; then make up on the foundation, which 

* One row green ridged. v may be procured at ony Berlin house. 


PATTERN FOR PATCH-WORK QUILT. 

BY MBS. JAN B WEAVER. 

The two eight-pointed figures are differently % for A than many different tints. B may have a 
arranged. A may be filled up in eight pieces, ^ dark centre and bright points, or vice versa. 
while B should be composed of nine—a star of ^ The intermediate figure, C, should be of such 
eight points in the centre, and eight diamonds j; neutral tints or dark shade? ap may throw up 
round it. Or, if on a sufficiently large scale, $ the brilliant hues of which the star should be 
the inner star may be of eight pieces. Two very J composed. The illustration will be found in the 
distinct shades of the same color will look better \ front of the number. 




STRAW WATCH-POCKET. 


BT MBS. JAMB WEAV1E. 



Our illustration repre¬ 
sents a pretty variety of the 
watch-pocket—an article al¬ 
ways in requisition, both for 
use and ornament. It has 
a sort of rustic effect, being 
principally formed of straw, 
with which its pink silk bag 
and pink satin ribbon bows 
contrast remarkably well. 

It is neoessary to com¬ 
mence by forming four 
rounds of straw, similar to 
those which are on the cen¬ 
tres of the crowns of the 
straw bonnet. Having dons 
these, and pressed them un¬ 
der a warm but not hot 
smoothing-iron, having a 
piece of damp muslin laid 
between them and the iron, 
they must be bound round 
with narrow pink ribbon. 
These rounds, when com¬ 
plete, measure two inches 
and a-half across. 

The back or foundation 
on which these are after¬ 
ward fastened is a piece of 
card-board five inches and 
a-half long, the bottom part 
being circular and a little 
smaller than the rounds of 
straw; the upper part must 
be narrowed toward the top. 
A second complete round of 
card-board to match the 
lower part must also be cut. 
These are both to be bound 
round with narrow sarsenet 
ribbon. 

Then take a piece of pink 
silk, six inches long and two 
inches and a-half wide. Nar¬ 
row it about half an inch at 
its four corners. A pieoe of 
pink ribbon of the required 
width will answer the same 
purpose. This should be 
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lined, to give it stability. It must be gathered < placed at the top and the two sides, and this 
at both edges, and fulled in on the back to the j pretty little article will be found complete, 
round which terminates the card-board shape, £ Those ladies who may wish to avoid the trou- 
and in the front to the corresponding round, <: ble of forming the straw into the required rounds, 
leaving a sufficient opening for the watch. The £ can easily procure them of any Btraw bonnet 
four rounds of straw must then be attached, one \ maker, at a very trifling expense, and perhaps 
in the front, three behind; a little wadding, J this would be the most eligible mode, as, from 
oovered with silk, laid and fastened inside, to $ long practice, they would have the advantage of 
protect the watch, the bows of pink satin ribbon $ greater exactitude. 







EDITOR’S TABLE 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. i 

Thajtxfulnxss.—“ How good It wii in God to spare him j: 
se longl” 

Tbit was said after the funeral; after the body of the aged 
saint had been carried to its last borne and left under the 
sod. The old wife said it—her trembling lips wreathing into 
a faint smile. 

It was a beautiful reply—the answer of a Christian. It 
must have made the angels willing to stay in the poor, little 
room. Such a spirit is seldom seen—out of heaven. 

Gratitude is a glorious attribute. Its possession must 
bring one nearer the celestial world, yet few understand, and 
still fewer practice it even in earthly things; how much lees 
in spiritual I If a neighbor lends you some household articlo, 
you do not murmur that it is required to be returned—you 
are using not yours, but another*. Bo God but lends us all ; 
thinga Shall we repine if He takes a few of our mercies ; 
back—not for His good, but for our own? 

The spirit of thankfulness, if not inherent, may be culli-; 
rated and made a habit independent of temperament. No ; 
time is misspent that is occupied in forming good habits, nor ; 
is our time lost that is spent in inculcating some sound prin- \ 
dple upon another. \ 

Nothing has so disheartening an effect upon those around ' 
us as a perpetual fault-finding spirit; a disposition to mag- \ 
nify little troubles, and to underrate the common mercies $ 
of life. It dulls the most indulgent ear, and clouds the ten- $ 
derest lore. It makes real sorrow tenfold more terrible, and < 
darkens the light of the fairest homes. It brings discontent j 
to the fireside, and ill-humor to the well-spread board. It $ 
sends the husband away with a grave in his bosom instead ' 
of a happy heart. It makes the wife a mope and deadens $ 
every impulse—destroys every hope. It makes little cliil- jj 
dren desponding, ill-tempered, and unreasonable, and effoo- <> 
tually banishes the sympathy of friends. It may oost an $ 
effort to be cheerful when disease attacks the frame, but it \ 
costs happiness, and sometimes life to be perpetually moan- l 
ing. When trouble is bravely borne, we are evangels to l 
those around us—and if we consider what a fleeting life it $ 
is, how clouded, how fitful, we should not be willing to cut s 
off an inch of its sunshine, even though it were filled with l 
dust and motes as It streamed across our path. < 

Shall God satisfy our necessities, give us parents, home, j 
food, raiment, the enjoyment of beantiful colors, and sweet £ 
fragrance, the gratification of taste—the pleasure of love s 
and friendship, the blessings of hope and faith for all our * 
lives, and then if He requires but the part of a tithe of ^ 
those, shall we be resentful, passionate, distrusting, and in- | 
oonsolablef > 

No—rather let us think of that solitary room with its > 
poor fUrniturc; that old woman whose head haloed with ? 
wisdom held the crowu of white hairs; whose smile shone § 
oven through the tears that glittered on her aged cheek, as > 
ahe thought of the sweet companionship of sixty blessed s 
years, and who felt grateful to her God, “because Ho had j 
spared him so long.” < 

To Manufacture an .Solian Harp.— Let a box be made l 
of thin deal, the length of which had better correspond ex- s 
actly to the window in which it is to be placed, four or five | 
inches in depth, and five or six in width. Gins on it at the $ 
extremities of the top two pieces of oak about half an inch s 
high and a quarter of an inch thick, to serve as bridges for £ 
the strings, and within-side of each end gluo two pieces of 5 
beech, about an inch square, and of length equal to the width < 
of the box, which is to hold the pegs. Into one of these l 
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bridges fix as many pegs (such as are used in a pianoforte, 
though not so large) as there are to be strings, and into the 
other fksten as many small brass pins, to which attach one 
end of the strings. Then string the instrument with small 
catgut or first-fiddle strings, fixing one end of them and 
twisting the other round the opposite peg. These strings, 
which should not be drawn tight, must be tuned in nnlarm- 
To procure a proper passage for the wind, a thin board, sup¬ 
ported by four pegs, is placed over the strings, at about 
three inches distant from the sounding-board. The instru¬ 
ment must be exposed to the wind at the window partly 
open; and, to increase the force of the current of air, either 
the door of the room or an opposite window should be 
opened. When the wind blows, the strings begin to sound 
in unison; but, as the force of the current increases, the 
sound changes into a pleasing admixture of all the notes of 
the diatonic scale, ascending and descending, and these often 
unite in the most delightful harmonic combinations. 

A Hearthstone.—I f ever pity is needed by those whose 
misfortunes make earth a wearisome place, it is by the poor 
and dependent who have no hearthstone. Perhaps too, we 
should pity those who seek the cold comfort of hotel 
and make their stately steppings up countless stairs to the 
grandeur of a residence on the third floor of a palace build¬ 
ing. How little is the hearthstone there like that of homo! 
Ton did not order the wood and see it piled away, log after 
log, in the comfort-giving cellar. You did not, with the air 
of independence so inseparable from housekeeping, see your 
flour and your sugar rolled in by the barrel, and the golden 
butter hooped in strong kegs, and placed in the store-room 
with the number leas etceteras of home. You cannot whistle 
as you march along the city streets when the twilight foils, 

“Through pleasures and palaces though we may roam. 

Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home.” 

For you feel that it is not, never can be home, in the midst 
of the dress, the frivolity, the concision of such a life. 

Let each family have its own hearthstone, however humble 
it may be, and there may they say or sing, 

“ Around our pure domestic shrine 
Bright flowers of Eden bloom and twine; 

Our hearts are altars all; 

The prayers of hungry souls and poor. 

Like armed angels at the door, 

Our unseen foes appal.” 

An Oriental Wife.— Mrs. Barclay Johnson, in her “HsdJl 
in Syria,” thus describes a poor man’s wife in Palestine. 
“You see that one-robed woman, with tattooed foce and 
narrow little bead-adorned veil, concealing noee, mouth and 
cbln, while most of her person is as much exposed as Gre¬ 
cian sculptor could desire; she truly has a hard lot She is 
bringing vegetables to market. SAe planted the seed; tft* 
worked the ground; the gathered the crop, and now she 
most make sale of them, or else what is to become of that 
little fellow that rides astrido her shoulder, and tho babo 
that swings in tho knapsack that hangs on her back? For 
her brutal husband spends the livelong day lounging in tbs 
idle group at the gathering place of the village. Besides 
her own heavy cargo, she drives the donkey before her to 
the city, well loaded with the produce of her own industry 
But does she venture to ride him back? Not she! TVould 
cost her a sound drubbing to do so. But you see her lord 
and master seated upon him, leisurely smoking his pipe, 
while his help-meet carries two children and a basket.” Her 
picture of the rich man’s wife, though different, is almost as 
pidfol. 
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Two Sitfsbioe Enoravinos.— Mr. J. Van Court, No. MS \ 
Arch street, Philadelphia, has just published two very meri-; 
ftorions engravings, eaoh thirty-one inches by t w e nty-two, j 
of a site to frame and hang up in a parlor, library, or other ' 
room. The subjects are “John Bunyan in Bedford Jail, ; 
1067: his blind child leaving him for the night,” and “The < 
wife of John Bunyan interceding for his release from prison.” ; 
They are from paintings by T.O. Duvall; have been engraved,; 
in the first style df art, by Illman; and are now offered at J 
the singularly low price of six dollars for the pair, or ten ; 
dollars on India proofe. With the religions world, especially,; 
they should be very popular. Bunyan was to English theo- « 
logy what Shakspeare was to English literature in general. ; 
His “Pilgrim’s Progress” is a book which will live as long j 
as the language. Perhaps more copies of that extraordinary I 
work have been printed than of any volume except the ; 
Bible. The likeness of Bunyan, in the prison scene, is the \ 
beet, we think, which has ever been published. Both en- 3 
gearings are full of spirit and truth. As ornaments for the | 
parlor wall they recommend themselves to persons of taste, 
for it is better to buy good engravings than bad pictures, 
and as really good pictures are within the means only of the j 
wealthy, most people must content themselves with engrav- j 
luge, or deny themselves entirely the gratification that art ! 
affords. We invite the attention of clergymen and others j 
to these fine engravings. Mr. Tan Court will make a liberal j 
discount to persons getting subscribers. Whoever, for in¬ 
stance, will procure two, and will remit twelve dollars, will 
receive an extra pair, gratis, for his trouble. 

A Capital Stort.— A correspondent of the Evening Bul¬ 
letin, writing from Florence, tells a capital story, about a 
snobbish American, who lately appeared there. The traveler ; 
pretended to have spent some time in Mexico, and happening 
to visit a famous private garden in Florence, the owner, who 
had a very fine collection of plants, talked of cactuses, until 
the visitor's knowledge, which appeared to be limited, was 
totally exhausted. Suddenly the old gentleman remarked, 
“Mr. Buggins, I suppose you must have seen a great many 
of the Orchids in Central America?” “Why, no,” replied 
Mr. Buggins, “I didn’t go much into society there, in fact 
merely passed through.” “Eh! what?” inquired the deaf 
man, holding his hand to his ear. “No,” roared Bugging 
“ I did not meet any, I did not go into society at all.” 
“Society,” screamed his host, “why bless your soul, you 
don’t find Orchids in society, they grow on trees?” The 
attention of the whole company had been attracted by the 
loud tones of the speaker, and the utter discomfiture of the 
miserable Buggins. It was very much in the style of the 
lady, who, about the time the first Camelopards arrived 
in America, was asked by a friend, “Have you seen the 
Giraffes?” “ No,” said she, “I don’t know them at all; they 
are a French family, 1 believe!” 

What is Prs-Rapilaxlism? —This is a question which a fair 
correspondent asks. We answer that the Pre-Raphaelites 
are a school of painters who wish to carry Art back to what 
it was before its revival by Raphael and his cotemporaries, 
deeming it was then more spiritual, pure, and earnest in its 
teachings. As they paint from nature, without selecting or 
rejecting anything, many of their objects are painfully truth- 
fuL Their pictures may be easily known by their simplicity 
and severity, but are wanting in effect as a whole, while each 
individual part is worked up to an exquisite degree of finish 
that is marvelous to behold. Some excellent specimens of 
Pro-Raphaelism were on exhibition in this city last winter. 

Curb for Lovi. —Into a pint of the water of oblivion put 
of the essence of resignation two grains; of prudence aud 
patience each three grains; and of sound judgment one 
drachm. Mix well; and, after they have stood some time, 


take off the scum of former remembrances, and sweeten the 
mixture with the syrup of hope. Pass it through the filter 
of common sense, by the funnel of conviction, into the bottle 
of firm resolution, stopping it tightly with the oork of in¬ 
difference. Take a drachm night and morning, or oftener 
if the constitution will bear it, reducing the dose as the dia» 
ease decreases. 

Thi Oharoi against Pox.— As we suggested, the poem, 
published last month, and said to be the original of “The 
Raven,” proves to have been written subsequent to Me. 
Poe’s. Its author is Mrs. Sarah Helen Whitman, of Provl 
deuce, R. I.; and it may be found in a volume, published by 
her, in 1858. As we understand it, the poem was composed 
with a distinct reference to “The Raven” and “Ulalume,* 
the two most curious, if not best poems ever written by Poo. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Hadji in Syria; or , Three Yean in Jerusalem. By Mrs. 
Sarah Barclay Johnson. 1 voL , 12 mo. Philada: James 
Challen A Sons.— Mrs. Johnson is the daughter of Dr. Bar¬ 
clay, the missionary to Jerusalem, whose book, “The City 
of the Oreat King,” has attracted so much attention. She 
accompanied her father to the Holy Land, and in conse¬ 
quence of the position which his medical knowledge gave 
him, epjoyed extraordinary advantages of seeing Oriental 
society, especially in the Harem. She witnessed, for ex¬ 
ample, a Turkish wedding; was often a visitor to the female 
apartments of the Pasha and other grandees; had for her 
guests the wives of many Osmanll; and accompanied one of 
them, in disguise, Into the Mosque of Omar, and another 
into the tomb of David. Her picture of Harem life is 
mournfully sad. She divests it of the poetry, which some 
late writers have thrown about it, and shows what cruelty, 
jealousy, and unhappiness attends it In this she coincides 
with Mrs. Mackenxie, who saw Harem life in India; and the 
testimony of two such women must be considered decisive 
on the subject. Mrs. Johnson’s volume is exceedingly in¬ 
teresting in other respects also. It is handsomely printed, 
and embellished with numerous illustrations, engraved from 
drawings by herself 

Lift and Times of Hugh Miller. I voL New York* 
Rudd A Carleton. Philada: T. B. Peterson A Brothers*— 
“My Schools and Schoolmasters,” Hugh Miller’s autobio¬ 
graphic work, was worth a dozen such volumes as this. 
The former lot us into the most secret places of the writer’s 
character, enabled us to study how he grew to be so great, 
and charmed ns with incident and anecdote graphically 
told. The latter is rather a bit of partisan polemics than 
an analysis of Hugh Miller’s mind, or even a narrative of 
his life. We had hoped, when we read the announcement 
of this book, to ses a really meritorious affair; and ws can¬ 
not describe how grievously we are disappointed. 

Following the Drum. By Mrs. Vide. 1 voL, 12 mo. New 
York: Budd A Carteton. Philada: T. B. Peterson A Bro¬ 
thers. —The author of this agreeable volume is the wife of aq 
officer in the U. S. Army. Her husband was stationed, fot 
some time, at one of the frontier posts of Texas, on the very 
verge of civilization, where, for more than a year, she did 
not see a woman. The description which Mrs. Yiele has 
given of this mode of life, with its occasional approaches to \ 
starvation, its frequent alarms from Oaftianche raids, and 
its entire seclusion from society, is new and racy. The book 
is foil of spirit. We recommend it as peculiarly fitted for a 
summer hour. 

Wddftower. By the author of “ The House of JSleanor, 9 
“One and Twenty” Ac. Ac. lvol. New York: Robert J£ 
Dewitt. —A cheap edition, in the double column octavo style, 
of a novel by an author of merit. The London papers, wt 
see, speak in high praise of the fiction. 
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PARLOR GAMES.—ART BK0BEATI0N8. 


Lord Montague*s Ftige. By G. P. R. Jamet. 1 voL, 12 mo. ^ 
PhOada: Chads d Peterson .—After a (lienee of nnutnal > 
duration, which we owe probably to the “two horsemen** \ 
criticism, Mr. James has delighted his many admirers with > 
one of the best novels he has ever written. For ourselves ' 
we never Joined in the tirade against this author. He Is s 
not equal to Scott, indeed; bat he is always an agreeable s 
writer; and he never offends against morality. We are glad, \ 
therefore, to welcome him back. In his absence we have s 
had to read much worse novels than he was accustomed to £ 
sffer us. The present work Is admirably printed. An en- \ 
graved portrait of Mr. James, and a handsome vignette title- s 
page adorn the volume. s 

St. Honan's WdL By Vie author qf “ WaverleyP 2 vois. % 
Boston: Ticknor dt Co. Philada: T.B. Peterson d Brothers .— \ 
This beautlfhl edition of Scott’s novels Is now rapidly draw -1 
tog to a close. Those, who have not supplied themselves s 
with it, should do so without delay. We have whiled away < 
many an hour of railroad travel, that would otherwise have > 
been tedious, this summer, by reperusing these fictions; for > 
we find this edition peculiarly adapted for railroad reading, < 
to consequence of the beauty and distinctness of the typo- ? 
graphy. • j 

Osceola the Seminole. By Cbpt. Mayne Reid. Beautifully \ 
Illustrated with Original Designs , by N. Orr. 1 vol., 12 mo. > 
New York: Robert M. Dewitt .—This new novel, by an author < 
of reputation, who, when in America, was one of the contri- \ 
butors to “Peterson,” has been published, Mr. Dewitt says, \ 
from advanced sheets sent out from London. It is graphi- | 
cully illustrated by original illustrations, and is full of the i 
vivacity and fire of the writer. We commend it to persons \ 
who like tales of this description. s 


The Initial Lstteri. —Let one withdraw while a ward is 
selected by the remaining players, which being done, tbs 
absent player Is recalled, who, upon reentering, walks up to 
the person, to the right or left-hand, as may be agreed upon* 
and there stops until that person names something that 
begins with the first letter of the word that was chosen. 

The gueeeer then stops before the next one, who says a 
word that must commence with the second letter of the 
•elected word, end so proceeds until the word is finished, 
and then by remembering what each one said, and putting 
the first letter of each word together, is enabled to find out 
the word determined upon. For instance, Fireside Is fixed 
upon as the word. 

First one says Flower. 

Second, “ Ink. 

Third, “ River. 

Fourth, “ Eagle. 

Fifth, “ Sunshine. 

Sixth, “ India. 

Seventh, “ Date. 

Eighth, “ Emery. 

The player then puts the initial letters of each word to¬ 
gether, and exclaims it Is “Fireside.** The next one in order 
then goes out, while another word is proposed. 

If most of the players are unacquainted with this game, 
it would make it more diverting, perhaps, if not explained 
to them at once, the head one or leader merely telling each 
one what word they must use when the gueeeer comes to 
them to turn. They will be quite surprised at the readlneae 
with which the word Is detected, little dreaming how it is 
done. 


PARLOR GAMES. 

Poxtical Dominoes. —Provide some nice fine pasteboard, 
and cut it up in slips rather longer than they are wide, 
about the shape of dominoes, but they will need to be a 
little larger. 

Then divide them to half; with a mark of Ink, and on one 
half of each piece write a quotation or verse of poetry, and 
On the other half write the name of one of the authors you 
have made your selections from; but be careful not to put a 
quotation and Its author’s name both on the same card; for 
instance, if one of your selections be “If it were done, when 
■Us done, then *twere well it were done quickly:” do not 
write Shakspeare on the other half of that card, but Byron, 
Milton, or some other author that you have chosen from. 
Shakspeare must be written on another card where there is 
a selected passage from another author. 

As many selections as you take from one author so many 
times must his name be written on the cards. Suppose you 
select three different passages from Moore, his name must 
be written an equal number of times, on separate cards. 

When all is arranged, then shuffle and deal them to the 
players, and let one commenoe by laying one of his cards in 
the centre of the table, reading the quotation written npon 
it. His left-hand neighbor must then look over his cards, 
and if he has the name of the author of the passage read, he 
will announce it, and then read the selection that is on the 
other half of his card and put it down by the one on the 
table, matching tffls author’s name to his prodnetion; bnt if 
the player has not the name of the author, he must look for 
a passage that was written by the author whose name is on 
the card first laid down, read it, and also the name that is 
on the card, and put it by the other, taking care to adjoin 
flie quotation with the author’s name to whom it belongs. 

Then the first player’s left-hand neighbor must look for 
the author’s name, and so the game proceeds. 

The one who first exhausts his oards, wins the game. 


$ ART RECREATIONS. 

$ Pictures in Sand.— There are hundreds of our readers. 
;> perhaps, who have never heard of pictures in sand. Yet 
< with a little card-board, gum arable to solution, glue in eoiw- 
$ tion, various oolored paints in powder, designs, camel'e-hair 
| brushes, a pencil, and colored sands, almost any oil-painting 
I may be imitated. 

$ Preparing thr 8and.— The principal difficulty is to get 
$ the sands, which should be red, blue, yellow, and white, 
v with the intermediate tints. But pictures in sand may be 
$ formed by employing white sand for the ground-work, and 
n painting over it, in the same manner as directed below lor 
^ touching up the sand pictures. Those persons who possess 

I a good stock of patience may collect black, white, grey, 
light-brown, and red sands in most localities. We would 
suggest to those who visit the various watering-places during 
the summer months, to collect the different colored s a nds 
n that present themselves, and preserve them in separate boV 
\ ties, boxes, or trays. All the sands used to this kind of work 
\ require to be carefully dried in saucers, either in an oven or 
I before the fire, and afterward kept in a dry place. 

< Selecting a Design. —As persons frequently experience a 
\ difficulty lu the selection of designs, we beg to suggest tbs 
| following, those printed In italics having already been exe- 
\ cuted in colored sands, to as to produce a general impression 
^ upon observers, that they were bona-fide paintings :—Mount 
| Vesuvius during an Eruption; Dungeon GhyU Forex; a 
| Water-fell in Westmoreland; a Disk of Fish, in which the 
\ mackerel was conspicuous; the Ruined Watermill; Shmrim 
j at Sea; Sunset upon a Common; a Group of Leverets; Bears 

1 1 Merrymaking , after Ostade; a Bloodhound; Gin and Bitten, 
1 after Landseer; the Dutch Housewife, after Maes; Mont 
Blanc; the Ruins of Netley Abbey; Alum Bay, Isle of Wight, 
Ac. If none of these pictures are convenient, try any one 
, that is to be had, taking care, for a first attempt, to select 
£ an easy subject. 

\ To Prepare the Picture.— This consists in passing a coat 
l of mucilage of gum-arabic or thin glue over each section at 
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a time. Tor example—you pass a brush charged with either 
of the above solutions first over all the blues, and afterward 
apply the sand as directed below; then the gum or glue is 
to be applied over all the parts colored red, and so on, until 
the design is complete. Great care is required in laying on 
the fine and delicate touches in some parts of the picture, 
because the gum or glue is liable to spread, and thus destroy 
the effect by causing too much sand to adhere to a part 
where it was not required. 

Applying thb Sand does not require much dexterity; the 
only precaution necessary, is having the sand perfectly dry, 
and each color kept in a distinct box or tray. When the 
gum or glue has been applied over any particular color upon 
the outline, select the colored sand required, and sift it 
through a piece of fine muslin over the whole of the out¬ 
line; allow it to remain for about two minutes, then shake 
off the superfluous sand upon a sheet of writing-paper, and 
return it to the proper box or tray. Prooeed in this manner 
with each color until the outline is filled in, then set it aside 
for three or four hours in a warm place, or, if the card-board 
is very stiff; place the picture upon the hearth-rug before the 
fire, and it will soon dry. 

Touching up thx Pioruax should not be attempted until 
the whole of it is perfectly dry, and then the strong outlines, 
such as architectural work, veinings, and divisions of rocks, 
trees, drapery, Ac., should be touched up with colors in pow¬ 
der, mixed with some of the thin glue. Indian ink is very 
ueefal for strengthening different parts of the picture, giving 
a finish to the whole that it would not otherwise possess. 

When sand-pictures are finished, they may be framed and 
glased in the same manner as prints. 


ORIGINAL RECEIPTS FOR TEA-CAKES. 

Indian Baiter Oakes *—Mix together one quart of sifted 
meal, and one pint of flour. Warm one quart of milk, put 
into it a email teaspoonful of salt, and two large tablespoon- 
fuls of yeast. Beat three eggs very light, and stir them 
gradually into the milk, with the meal and flour. Boil a 
oupful of rice until tender, and put it into the batter. Cover 
it, and set it to rise for four hours, and when quite light, 
bake your cakes on a griddle, butter them, and serve them 
hot. 

A Preparation for Soda Biscuits , which may always be 
kept on hand, and used at a moment’s notice. Mix together 
half a pound of cream tartar, three ounces of soda, and one 
ounoe of pulrerized corn starch. Mir the ingredients well 
together. When about making biscuits, take one table¬ 
spoonful of the preparation to one quart of flour, a piece of 
butter the size of a hen’s egg. Mix up the biscuits with 
sweet milk, and make the dough soft. 

Pounded Crackers .—Take three tiucupfuls of new milk, a 
teacupful of butter, and the quantity of salt necessary to the 
bulk. Add enough flour to mako the dough very stiff, and 
then commence beating it very lustily; every time you beat 
it out, sprinkle it with flour, roll it up and beat it out again, 
continuing for at least one hour. The few last times, omit 
the use of the flour; work out the biscuits with the hand, 
and bake them quickly. 

Washington Cake .—Heat together one quart of milk and 
one ounce of butter; when about lukewarm, pour them into 
two pounds of flour, adding in a cent’s worth of yeast, three 
eggs, and a tablespoon ful of salt. Place the batter in pans, 
let it stand over night, and the next morning bake it in a 
quick oven for three-quarters of an hour. 

Loaf Cake .—Three teacupfuls of light dough, one teacup¬ 
ful of sugar, one teacupful of butter, two eggs, one tea¬ 
spoonful of pearlash, and two or three large tablespoonfuls 
of milk; add also a half pound of raisins. After thoroughly 
worked together, put the dough into pans, and raise until it 
becomes light Bake in a slow oven. 


Com Pudding*—{Suitable for the tea4able )—Boil four ears 
of green corn until well done, and then cut or grate off the 
corn very fine. Mix it with two heaped tablespoonfuls of 
flour, one pint of sweet milk, and as much salt and pepper 
as you prefer. Bake it well, and you will have a delightful 
dish. 

Muffins .—One quart of milk, five eggs, one tableepoonfal 
of good yeast; if home-made, three or four tableepoonfals. 
A lumb of butter the sise of a walnut and enough flour to 
form a stiff batter. Bet them to rise, and when light bake 
them in rings. 

Light Biscuit *—The ingredients are:—Five cupfals of milk, 
four spoonfals of melted butter and lard, and a teaspoonfnl 
of salssratus dissolved in some cream, and a small portion of 
salt Mix in enough flour to form a paste just stiff enough 
to roll out 

Mush Muffins .—Make mush as you ordinarily do, and 
when cold, thin it with one quart of milk, and stir in a few 
handfuls of wheat flour, seven eggs, and butter—the size of 
an egg—also some salt Bake in rings. 

Waffles .—To two quarts of sweet milk take eight eggs, 
enough flour to make a thin batter, half a pint of sots, and 
as much salt as you pyefer. Let the batter stand until it be¬ 
comes light. Bake in waffle irons. 

Burry Biscuits.—To two quarts of flour, take butter the 
size of three eggs, and enough water to form the dough. 
Work very little, and cut out your cakes. Bake them on 
tins. 

Ordinary Tba-Chkc .—Three cupfals of sugar, three eggs, 
one cupfal of butter, one cupful of milk, and a small lump 
of pearlash. Make it not quite as stiff as pound cake batten. 

Soda Biscuits .—To two quarts of flour take four teaspoon- 
fals of cream tartar, two teaspoonfals of soda, one pint of 
sweet milk, and half a teacupfal of lard or butter. 

Bice Ozke .—Mix together half a pound of very soft boiled 
rice, a quarter of a pound of butter, one quart of milk, six 
eggs, and enough flour to form a thin batter. 

Buttermilk Cakes .—Two quarts of buttermilk, one tea- 
spoonful of soda, and enough flour to make a batter. 


RECEIPTS FOR LOTIONS. 

Mdk qf Roses. —1.—Take two ounces of blanched almonds; 
twelve ounces of rose water; white soft soap, or Windsor 
soap, white wax, and oil of almonds, of each two drachms; 
rectified spirit three ounces; oil of bergamot one drachm; 
oil of lavender fifteen drops; attar of roses eight drops. Beat 
the almonds well, and then add the rose-water gradually so 
as to form an emulsion, mix the soap, white wax and oil 
together, by placing them in a covered jar upon the edge of 
the fire-place, then rub this mixture in a mortar with the 
emulsion. Strain the whole through very fine muslin, and 
add the essential oils, previously mixed with the spirit 
This is an excellent wash for "sunburns," freckles, or tor 
cooling the faoe and neck, or any part of the skin to which 
it is applied. 

Mdk cf Roses. —2.—This Is not quite so expensive a re¬ 
ceipt as the last; and at the same time is not so good. Tabs 
one ounce of Jordan almonds; five ounces of distilled rose¬ 
water; one ounce of spirit of wine; half a drachm of Vene¬ 
tian soap, and two drops of attar of roses. Beat the almonds 
(previously blanched and well dried with a cloth,) In a mor¬ 
tar, until they become a complete paste, then beat the soap 
and mix with the almonds, and afterward add the rose-water 
and spirit. Strain through a very fine muslin or linen, and 
add the attar of roses. The common milk of roses sold in 
the shops, frequently contains salt of tartar, or pearlash 
combined with olive oil and rose-water, and therefore it is 
better to make it yourself to ensure it being good. 

French Mdk of Roses.—Mix two and a half pints of rose¬ 
water, with half a pint of rosemary-water, then add tincture 
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of storax, and tincture of benzoin, of each two ounces; and j To make Pomatum .—Put half a pint of best scented olire 
m pril de rose, half an ounce. This is a useful wash for \ oil and half a pound of fresh lard into a Jug, and stand » 
freoklet * besldo the fire to melt, taking care not to let it get hot, and 

German MOk of flows,—Take of rose-water and milk S stirring as it dissolves. When in a liquid state, pour in five 
of «*ch three ounces: water eight ounces; rose- $ drops of the essential oU of almonds, stir again and empty 

mary-water two ounces; and spirit of lavender half an s it into your pot. Stand it in a cool place until in a solid 
oonos. Mix well, and then add half an ounce of sugar of J state, it is then ready for use. The quantity may be in- 
lead. * This is a dangerous form to leave about where there J; creased or decreased, in proportion. 

are children, and should never be applied when there aro v To Prevent the Toothache.— Rub well the teeth and gums 
any abrasions, or chaps on the eurfcce. $ with a toothbrush every night on going to bed, using the 

Mil k of Almonds. —Blanch four ounces of Jordan almonds, J> flowers of sulphur. This is an excellent preservative to the 
dry them with a towel, and then pound them in a mortar: s teeth, and void of any unpleasant smell, 
add two drachms of white or curd soap, and rub it up with s Bandoline for the Hair. — This fixature is best made a little 
the almonds for about ten minutes or rather more, gradu- '< at a time. Pour a tablespoonful of boiling water on a doaen 
ally adding one quart of rose-water, until the whole is well \ quince seeds; and repeat when fresh is required. 

mixed, then strain through a fine piece of muslin, and bottle jj __ 

for use. This is an excellent remedy for freckles and sun- ^ 

burns, and may be used as a general cosmetic, being applied ^ TABLE EEOEIPTS. 

to the skin alter washing by means of the corner of a soft s Tomato Sauce. —Take one dozen of ripo tomatoes, put them 


towel. s into a stone jar, stand them in a cool oven until quite tender. 

Anti-Freckle Zoflon-—1,—Take tincture of benzoin, two < cold, take the skins and stalks from them, mix the 

ounces; tincture of tolu, one ounce; oil of rosemary, half a s pu i p in the ii qU0 r which you will find in the jar, but do not 
drachm. Mix well, and bottle. When required to be used, ^ gtraln it> two teaspoonsfui of the best powdered ginger, 
add a teaspoonful of the mixture to about a wineglassful of ^ ft dessertspoonful of salt, a head of garlic chopped fine, two 
water, and apply the lotion to the face or hands, Ac., night s tablespoonsful of vinegar, a dessertspoonful of Chili vinegar 
and morning, careftilly rubbing it in with a soft towel. i, on little cayenne pepper. Put into small-moutlied sauce 
Anti-Freckle Lotion.—"L—Teko one ounce of rectified spirit s bottles, sealed. Kept in a cool, dry plaoe, it will keep good 
of wine; ono drachm of hydrochloric acid (spirit of salt;) s f or yearg> it is ready for use as soon as made, but the 
and seven ounces of water. Mix the acid gradually with the ^ fl RTor j, better after a week or two. Should it not appear to 
water, and then add the spirit of wine; apply by means of a s turn it out , add more ginger; it may require more salt 
oamel’s-hair brush, or a piece of flannel. s and <*^^0 pepper. It is a longer led receipt, a great im- 

Gowlands Lotion.^- Take one and a half grains of bichlo- ^ proYement curry. The skins should be put into a wide- 
ride of mercury, and one ounce of emulsion of hitter s mout bed bottl*, will, a little of the different ingredients, as 
alinonds: mix well. Be careful of the bichloride of mer- s they are umj f u i f or i ;? *hee or stews. 

cury, because It is a poison. This is one of the best coe- ' Tipsy Cake .—Cut a small savoy cake in slices, put them 
motics we possess for imparting a delicate appearance and \ into a bagin, and pour some white wine and a little rum over, 
softness to the skin, and is a useful lotion in acne, ring- s j t goak for a f oW hours, put into a dish, and serve with 
worm, hard and dry skin, and sun-blisterings. < custard round. It may be decorated with a few 

Horseradish Cosmetic .—Take one ounce of scraped horse- J blanched almonds, or whipped cream and fruit. Or it may 
radish, and Inftise for four hours, in one pint of cold milk. > ^ made Bma n sponge cakes, by soaking them in some 
Strain through muslin, and bottle. This is a safe and ex- l wh ite wlne ln w bich some currant Jelly has been dissolved, 
cellent cosmetic, and Is extremely useful In cases where the s Ta j c0 twelve of them, stale, which will cost sixpence. Soak 
skin requires a gentle stimulant. s them well, put them in a dish, cover them with jam or Jelly, 

Camphorated Ammoniacal Wash.—Take half an ounce of $ &Qd thu|) four layers, decorating the top with cut pre- 

tho liquid subcarbonate of ammonia; and one and a half < |eryed D igh w jth custard or whipped cream around, 

ounces of camphorated spirit, mix and apply to the parts by \ Tq herring .—Take twelve, prepare them in the usual 

means of rags moistened with the lotion. This is a useful { w Rnd warm them quite through but not moro. Then 
application for contusions unattended with abrasion of the s tako all tho meat from tho skins, and pick out the largest 
surface. ^ bones and the roes. Put the meat into the potting pot, and 

Diseuticnt Zotfon.—Take one ounce of sal-ammoniac, and ^ bo&t for few m i 0uteg . then add a small slice of butter, and 
dissolve it in four ounces of vinegar, and four ounces of s be&t ti]1 {t ig Season with cayenne pepper, and nse 

spirit of wino. This is used for contusions attended with $ mQre butter M yon continue to beat. About a quarter of a 
much discoloration of the skin, and is applied by wetting b pound butter is generally required for twelve. When 
pieces of rag folded four or six times, tying them over tho < don< ^ pregg b ard into a ^ and pour clarified butter over 
port and changing them as often as they become dry. £ them 

__. $ Swiss Cream.— Take half a pint of cream and the same 

™ > quantity of new milk, and bail it, with a piece of lemon rind 

RECEIPTS FOR THE TOILET. s and sufficient loaf sugar to sweeten It. Thicken this with a 

Cleansing the flair.—Nothing but good can be derived jj teaspoonfnl of flour, and, when very nearly cold, add the 
from a due attention to cleansing the hair. Of course, an \ juice of the lemon to It; this will thicken it; and then pour 
immoderate nse of water is not beneficial. Once a week is $ it Into a glass dish, and stick macaroon cakes into it 
perhaps desirable, but this will depend upon the individual; $ Bice Oaks .-A quarter of a pound of ground rice, a quarts 
persons with light, thin, and dry hair will require it more J; of a pound of flour, half a pound of finely-powdered white 
seldom than those with thick, strong hair, or who perspire $ sugar, five eggs. Boat all well together till It froths; poor 
very freely. Nothing is better than soap and water. The $ quickly into a tin lined with buttered paper; bake three- 
soap should be mild, and well and plentifully rubbed in the * quarters of au hour in a moderate oven. This does nicely 

s for a tipsy cake. It may be flavored with almond or lemon. 

Kosh to Whiten the .YoO*.—Diluted sulphuric acid, two s Half pay Pudding .—Four ounces of suet, ditto of currants, 
drachms; tincture of myrrh, one drachm; spring water, four J raisins and bread-crumbs; two tablespoonsful of treads 
ounces. Mix. First cleanse with white soap, then dip the > half a pint of milk, mix well together, and boll ln a mould 
fingers into the wash. * or basin for two hours. 
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TOeef Cream. —One pint of emm, half an ounce of lain- s on the fire. A* soon as they are sufficiently soft, rub them 
glass; keep stirring it over afire till dissolved: sugar to your * through a sieve. Having, in the meantime, clarified the 
taste rubbed on a lemon. Take it off and stir it till nearly \ sugar, and boiled it to a good syrup, pour it to the pulp, 
oold. Then pour it into a dish that has in it the juke of one s Set it on the fire and stir the whole well together until the 
lemon and two glasms of white wine. When well mixed, * marmalade is of the proper consistence. Then take it off 
pnt it into your mould. It is better made the day before it l the fire, put it into pots, and when cold tie them down, 
is required. ^ Fbr Preserving Green Peas. —1. Shell the peas, and put 

Another. —Soak thre*quartera c.f an ounce of isinglass five ^ them into a saucepan of boiling water. Give them two or 
minutes in a gill of sherry, xnadeira, or raisin wine: then jj three warms only, and then pnt them Into a colander. When 
dissolve it over the fire, stirring jt all the time. Rub the 5 the water is drained off the peas, place them on a cloth 
rind of two lemons on six ounces of loaf sugar, and add it > spread out on the dresser, and then pour them on to an- 
with the juice to the hot solution, which is then to be poured $ other cloth, to dry perfectly. Bottle them in wide-mouthed 
gently into a pint of cream. Stir the whole until cold, and <! bottles, leaving room only for a clarified mntton suet, about 
put it into moulds. 5 an inch thick, which is to be poured over them, and for the 

Snow Rice Cream.—Put into a aaooepan four ounces of s oork. Cover the corks with rosin, and keep the bottles in a 
ground rice, two ounoee of loaf sugar, six or eight drops of . cellar, or bury them in the earth. When they are to be 
essence of almonds, two ounces of fresh or salt butter. Add '■ used, boil them till tender with a bit of butter, a spoonful 
a quart of new milk. Boll fifteen or twenty minutes, until s of sugar, and a bit of mint. 

smooth. Pour into a mould previously greased with Flo- <; Another Receipt for Preserving Green Peat.— 2. Shell, 
rence oil. Turn it out when quite cold, and serve with pro- < scald and dry the peas, as directed in the first receipt, 
serves round it. $ Place them on tins or on earthon dishes In a cool oven to 

Stewed tomatoes. — Slice the tomatoes into a tinned sauae- s harden. Keep them in paper bags hung up in the kitchen, 
pan; season with pepper and salt, and place bits of butter ' When they are to be used, let them lie an hour in water, 
over the top; put on the lid close, and stew twenty minutes, s Then set them on the fire In cold water, with a bit of butter, 
After this, stir them frequently, letting them stew till well ^ and let them boil till ready. Boil a sprig of driod mint with 
done; a spoonful or two of viqeg&r is on improvement. This ^ them. 

is excellent with roast beef or mutton. s Another way of Drying Succulent Plants , is to place the 

to make Good and Clear Coffee. —Griud two large table- $ ends in water, and let them remain in a cool place until the 
spoonfuls of coffee, put it into the coffee-pot, and fill up the $ next day. When about to be submitted to the process of 
pot with quite boiling water; set it over the fire for one \ drying, place each plant between several sheets of blotting- 
minute, then pour In the white and the crushed shell of an $ paper, and Iron it with a large, smooth heater, pretty 
egg. Let stand ten minutes, and it will bo found bright n strongly warmed, till all the moisture is dissipated. Somo 


and clear as water. 

Preserved Pears.— Take as many pears as you require, and 
steam them for fifteen minutes. Then pare them, leaving 
them on the stems, and add an eqnal weight of clarified 
sugar. Boil them over a slow fire for a short time. A little 
sherry, in the proportion of half a winoglamful to every 
pound of pears, is a great improvement. 

Pig Pudding. —Six ounces of figs chopped fine, six ounces 
of suot, three ounces of bread-crumbs, three ounces of sugar, 
three qggs, and a little nutmeg. Boil it three hours. Pom- 
arrowroot custard over it. 


MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPT8. 

To Dry Plants. —Bo careful to gather the specimens in 
dry weather, after the dew has evaporated. The best way 
to take them home is iu the crown of a hat, or a tin sand¬ 
wich box. Then taking up each specimen singly, lay it 
smooth between two sheets of blotting-paper, and then place 
It inside a large book; then another specimen a few leaves 
distant, and so on, till the book Is full. This done, tie it up 
tightTy with a string, and place two flat irons on it. Thus 
tho plants are to remain for a day, and then be changed into 
fresh blotting-paper, to dry them still more, and so on for 
four or five days, when they will all be found a good color, 
stud fit to put away. Some plants require different treat¬ 
ment. In thick-stalked and woody plants, the under side of 
the stem la first to be cut away. Berries must be dried by 
being hung up in the air or sun. 8tonecrope and heaths 
must be dipped for three or four minutes In boiling water, 
before laying out; if this be not done, tho juicy plants will 
grow even for a long time after they are placed In the paper, 
•ad the leaves of the heaths will soon foil off. 

2b make Marmalade of+Peart. —Take six pounds of small 
pears and four pounds of loaf sugar. Put the pears into a 
saucepan with a little water, and set it on the fire. When 
the fruit is soft, take them out; pare, quarter, and core 
them. As yon do this, throw the pieces into another sauce¬ 
pan containing cold water, and when all are done, set them ’ 


plants require more moderate heat than others, and herein 
consists the nicety of the experiment; but wo have generally 
found that if the iron be not too hot, and is passed rapidly, 
yet carefully, over the surface of the blotting-paper, it an¬ 
swers the purpose oqnally well with plants of almost every 
variety of hne and thickness. 

Mixture to Destroy Bugs .—Mix half a pint of spirits of 
turpentine and half a pint of beet rectified spirits of wine in 
a strong bottle; add, in small pieces, half an ounce of cam¬ 
phor. Shake the mixture well, and, with a sponge or brush, 
wet the Infected parts. The dust should be well brushed 
from the bedstead and furniture, to prevent any stain. If 
this precaution be taken, there will bo no danger of soiling 
the richest damask. The smell of the mixture will soon 
evaporate after using. Only one caution Is necessary: never 
apply the mixture by candlelight, lest the spirits should 
catch the flame of the candle and set the bed-curtains on fire. 

Essence of Celery .—This may be prepared by soaking for 
a fortnight half An ounce of celery-scods in a quarter of a 
pint of brandy. A few drops will flavor a pint of soup or 
broth equal to a head of celery. 


FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 

Fio. z.— Dress for Watering-Placs of grenadine, with 
two skirts; the sleeves and breast adorned with knots of 
ribbon. 

Fio. n.—D ress for Little Girl, in a rich, Scotch plaid 
■Ilk; hat of Leghorn, trimmed with an ostrich plume. 

Fio. m. — Dress for little Boy, in linen plaid. 

Fio. iv.—B lack Lace Mantilla, suitable for summer 
wear: a beautiful and stylish article. 

Fio. v.—T raveling Skirt, manufactured by Douglas k 
Sherwood, 843 Broadway, New York, Is one of the most 
popular skirts introduced this season. The material Is 
brown linen, and for the purpose for which this skirt Is 
designed nothing could be more appropriate. It is made in 
the usual form of hoop skirts, with an adjustable toumour, 
four flexible steel hoops are introduced into the body of the 
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skirt, and the bottom is finished with a hoary oord. Ladies » Bonnets are worn rather forward on the forehead, re* 
who are contemplating & summer excursion into the country, s ceding at the ears, and meeting under the chin. Feathers, 
will find this skirt a valuable addition to their wardrobe. \ flowers, and lace are all employed as trimmings; when rib- 
Fia. Ti.— Summer Bonnet.— Mrs. Cripps, 63 Canal street, > bon only is used, the ends of the bows are finished by long 
New York, has furnished us with an illustration of one of l tassels. One of the prettiest bonnets of the season is com* 
the most stylish and elegant bonnets we have seen this \ posed of green crape and chenille; delicate blades of grass 
season. The material is white crape laid on the foundation 5 in exquisitely shaded tints of green are mounted in the style 
plain; the front is bordered by a transparency of lace en- J of a long feather, which is fixed on one side of the bonnet, 
riched by narrow puffings of crape, and edged by a deep fall < and droops nearly to the shoulder. The under trimming 
of blonde. The side trimmings are composed of flowers, con* ^ consists of bows of crape tastefully disposed in the ruche of 
nected by a delicate green wreath which passes over the blonde. It may be mentioned that bows of crape, velvet, or 
brim; on the left is a half open magnolia blossom, with its $ ribbon of various brilliant hoes are frequently employed for 
rich green leaves mingled with sprays of mysotis, migno- < the under trimming of bonnets, and that flowers are lees 
nette and leaves; on the right are luxuriant clusters of <> worn for that purpose than heretofore. Generally, the cap 

white hops, mingled with loop# and ends of ribbon grass, i or ruche of blonde is ornamented on one side only, and the 

The curtain is of lace, edged with puffings of crape, and \ bows or flowers employed for the purpose are placed rather 
overlaid with a deep, rich blonde. The free trimmings con- > high up. 

sist of a foil cap of tulle, interspersed with water lilies, \ Mantelets are almost all high round the neck and ahoul- 
scarlet pinks, clematis blossoms, and sprays. Broad white } ders. This shape, though it has been discarded during 
ribbon strings. s several past seasons, is nevertheless the prettiest and most 

General Remarks. —All dresses of light or transparent $ becoming. It does not conceal the figure, but imparts to it 
textures are mado with flounces, or double or triple skirts. \ additional grace, and gives an air of finished neatness to the 
Tq jamm er silks, the double skirt is very popular. Basques | whole costume. One objection to the low mantelet is that 
are nearly abolished. Bodies are worn high, the waists cut < it produces a sudden transition of color Just across the shoul- 
with two long points in front, and coming well over the \ ders—one division being black and the other of the color of 

hips; wdth these bodies the skirts are always separate. The s the dress, usually of some bright hue. Hoods too are very 

bodies pointed on the hips, and at the back, are very ftahion- < much worn, and these look awkwardly on a mantelet cut 
able. These are made either high or low in the neck, as ? loose on the shoulders. The hood may be either round or 
taste or comfort may dictate. Morning Dresses, when made \ pointed, but the latter style is the most fashionable. All 


of white cambric or lawn, are usually in the surplice style, <, 
high on the shoulders, and open tolerably low down the \ 
front of the neck. A great many morning dresses are made s 
of Foulard and other summer silks. When the silk is of a < 
small checked pattern, such as brown, pearl, bine or green, ? 
it is usually trimmed with a narrow ribbon of somo pretty > 
contrasting color, slightly fulled on. This ribbon extends \ 
up the front, over the shoulders to a point behind like a c 
berthe. Sometimes it is carried around the bottom of the > 
skirt. One, two, and even three rows are thus employed. < 
Blbxvbs are still made in a variety of ways. .The foil s 
bishop sleeve is very fashionable for morning dreseee; the j; 
very wide, open sleeve, a la Sultane, is also now much s 
patronised, very foil bishop sleeves of musllxt or lace being ji 
worn under them. \ 

Mant Collars and Sleeves are now made of plain muslin. i> 
The wristband of these sleeves, in which a ribbon is run, is l 
formed of a band of muslin plaited on both edges and simply \ 
hemmed. A similar trimming is put on the top of the ^ 
sleeve. Other sleeves have, near the top, several of these <! 
trimmings instead of one only. £ 

Fichus or Gapes or Lack, Tulle and Tarletawe, trimmed jj 
with lace quillings, velvet or ribbons, are very much worn. £ 
These are cool and “dressy” for evening wear. v 


hoods are finished with a tassel. 

Head-Dresses for waterlng-plaoee have appeared in every 
style. The fancy hair-pins in imitation of pearl, coral, tur¬ 
quoise, and gold, are very fashionable. These are much 
more suitable for young ladies to confine the bands and 
braids of their luxuriant hair, than the elaborate head¬ 
dresses composed of lace, velvet and flowers worn by their 
mammas. These hair-pins, however, are worn by ladies of 
all ages, and are very suitable to confine barbs of lace over 
the back of the head. One of the prettiest head-dresass 
which we have seen is of gold net, of quite an antique cha¬ 
racter, with a large silk bow on the right and tassels on the 
left. 

Some Coutures are made of chenille and gold, tastefolly 
combined together. We have seen one composed of scarlet 
chenille and gold, plaited together, and at each side bouquets 
of scarlet geranium. Another very elegant head-dress in 
the same style was of white chenille and silver, and at each 
side a moss rose, with a cluster of buds and foliage. A very 
elegant head-dress in the Marie Stuart style has been made 
of oherry velvet. It is pointed in front of the forehead, and 
edged with a twist of pearls. On one side there are loops 
composed of strings of pearls combined with loops and ends 
of narrow cherry velvet. 


.. PUBLISHER'S CORNER. 

How to Remit. —In remitting, write legibly, at the top of s “Peterson” and “Harper.” —For $3AO we will —tul a 
your letter, the names of your post-office, county and state. \ copy of “Peterson” and “Harper's Magazine,” for one yvi 
Bills, current in the subscriber’s neighborhood, taken at s But where part of a remittance is intended for »n«*h*r pub- 
par; but Pennsylvania, New York or New England bills j Usher, we do not take the risk of that part, 
preferred. If the sum is large, buy a draft, if possible, on \ - 

Philadelphia or New York, deducting the exchange. ) Postage on “Peterson.”— This, when prepaid quarter 

- s at the office of delivery, is one and a half cents a nunSbar, 

Additions to Clubs.— When additions are made to dubs, | per month, or four cents and a half for the three months : if 
no additional premium Is given, until sufficient names are 5 not pro-paid it is double thb 
forwarded to make a new club. For three subscribers, at \ — 

$1,66 each, we give a premium; for five at $1,60; or for eight \ Never too Late.— It is never too late in the year to Mb* 
at $1,26. Where four are added at $1,25, to a club of eight, > scribe for “ Peterson,” for we can always supply back 
we do not give a premium: there must be eight * bars, to January inclusive, if they are desired. 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 


Vol. XXXIV. PHILADELPHIA, SEPTEMBER, 1858. No. 8. 

THE HORRID LITTLE FRIGHT, 

BT MART B. CLARK1. 

“ So you hare told your father you will not ? about cousin Cora?” soliloquized the intruder, 
marry your cousin Cora?” { “I didn’t mean to listen, but I couldn’t come in 

“Yes; I have made up my mind that I would l before Arnold in this dress,” and she glanced at 
rather lose my grandfather’s money than marry \ the pretty chintz wrapper. “Wouldn’t it be fun, 
that horrid little fright.” 5 if he fell in love with cousin Cora, after all? I 

The first speaker was a fine-looking young \ wonder if she is so ugly? She writes beautiful 
man of some three-and-twenty years. His com- | letters to me, but I’ve never seen her. I mean 
panion, Elliot Grantley, was about the same age, < to write to her what Elliot says, so she won’t fall 
tall and extremely handsome, with rich, cluster- \ in love with him. He’s so handsome, I don’t be¬ 
ing chesnut curls, large, black eyes full of fire \ lieve she can help it if she don’t know,” and the 
and intelligence, fine features, and a very beau- < fairy tripped away. 

tiful mouth filled with white, even teeth and i Two young ladles, some days later, were stand- 
shaded by a dark moustache. His figure was \ ing in a brilliantly lighted parlor before a pier- 
moulded in the perfection of manly symmetry, i glass. Everything indicated that there were 
“You never saw her, Arnold,” said he, leaning \ visitors expected. The room was beautifully 
over the table, and speaking earnestly—“you i decorated, the ladies were in full dress. One 
never saw her, but I went down, some eight or j of them, Miss Lucy Maxwell, was a pretty girl, 
nine years ago, to pay a visit to my intended S with a very sweet face and a pleasant, winning 
wife. Fancy to yourself, a tall, thin child of ten * smile. She was dressed in white. The other 
years old, yellow as an orange, with pinehed \ was tall and stately with beautiful features, clear 
features, and a close, white cap put on to con- \ white complexion, with a rich, warm color, and 
oeal the loss of her hair, which was shaved off | large, black eyes. Her hair, which was wreathed 
after a fit of illness. When I was introduced to $ like a coronet round her small, classically-shaped 
her, she dropped a little, awkward courtesy and * head, was black as a raven’s wing, and the dia- 
put her finger in her mouth, and after staring at \ moods among its braids added to her regal ap- 
me in silence for a few minutes she began to \ pearance. Her dress was of garnet colored silk, 
giggle, and finally ran away.” ^ flounced with black lace; and her beautiful white 

“A fascinating picture truly!” $ arms and shoulders gleamed out in strong con- 

“ Cousin Cora is coming to pay a visit to Lucy v trast against the dark dress. 

Maxwell next week, and I suppose I must do the { “Do I look well, Lucy?” 

agreeable, but I never will marry that horrid $ “You never looked more beautifully. I think 

little fright! Come, Arnold, suppose we go down \ diamonds suit you exactly. Your necklace and 
to see Charlotte Cushman as Lady Macbeth ?” \ bracelets are divine. But what can detain 

“Agreed!” $ Elliot? He promised to come early to meet his 

And the two strolled away. \ cousin Cora, before the others arrived.” 

They had hardly gone, when the window cur- $ “Poor fellow, how disappointed he will be!” 

tains were drawn aside, and a tiny, fairy-like \ “Yes, Miss Stanley,” said Lucy, laughing, 

girl stepped in from the balcony. She was young, \ “ There is a ring! Ah, here he is!” 
about fifteen, with bright golden hair and blue j “I am very sorry that Cora was unable to 
eyes. | pay me her promised visit,” said Miss Maxwell, 

“Now ain’t it * shame for Elliot to talk so s meeting her guest, “but I have another guest. 
Vol. XXXIV.—9 161 
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DEATH. 


Dora, allow me to introduce to you Mr. Grantley, 
our dear friend Cora Grantley’s cousin, and—we 
are all friends, Elliot—betrothed.” 

Elliot’s low bow and glance of intense admira¬ 
tion did not look much like disappointment. 

Other guests arrived. Miss Stanley, with her 
magnificent beauty and queenly bearing, was the 
belle of the evening; and none were more de¬ 
voted than Elliot Grantley. Did she dance? He 
was her partner more than half the time. Was 
she fatigued? 'He handed her to her chair and 
fanned her. 

Day after day passed, and Elliot was constantly 
at Mr. Maxwell’s. Miss Stanley, while she was 
deluged with attentions from every quarter, 
showed him especial favor. She rode with 
him, sang with him, danced with him; wore 
the flowers he presented, and learned the musio 
he selected. 

“Well, dear,” said Lucy, coming, one day, to 
her room, “I think you have made a complete 
conquest of Elliot. He raves about you, and 
last evening he confided to me his intention 
of honoring you by an offer of his hand and 
heart.” 

“Won!” cried Miss Stanley, rising and step¬ 
ping to the glass, “won! I will refuse him!” 

“But I thought you confessed to me a certain 
liking for the gentleman.” 

“I will not have him! He refused me. I will 
repay the obligation. No, Lucy, I resolved, if 
I oould win his love, no pains should be spared. 
Now I feel humiliated to think that I have ever 
stooped to try to gain it. I do love him, but 
nevertheless I will refuse him.” 

“And how will you bear it?” 

“Perhaps he will turn to his cousin, Cora, for 
consolation; if not, I can easily bring him to my 
feet again.” 

The next day, Mr. Grantley, to his profound 
astonishment, was refused by Miss Stanley. He 
oould not understand it. Full of indignation at 
what he termed her coquetry, he determined to 


for his rejection. Full of this idea, he started 
for his uncle’s. A long journey somewhat cooled 
his disappointment; and he had resolved to pay 
a flying visit to his relative, and then return 
once more to attack Miss Stanley’s heart, long 
before he reached his uncle’s house. 

“Cora, my dear, your cousin Elliot is in the 
parlor.” 

“I knew he would come,” said the person 
addressed, as she shook out the folds of her rich 
dark silk, and then went to the parlor. The 
room was dark, for it was late in the afternoon, 
and yet too early for candles. 

“Good afternoon, cousin.” 

Elliot could hardly believe his ears. Truly 
he had heard that voice somewhere. 

“We have expected you for some weeks,” con¬ 
tinued the mysterious voice. “It is very dull 
here at this season, and I quite longed for your 
promised visit. However, I was very happy to 
hear from Lucy that your time was more agree¬ 
ably employed. How is Miss Stanley ?” 

“I think—that is—I was-” 

“Ah, delighted to hear that she is so well. 
Of course you are engaged by this time. It was 
not treating me fairly; but I forgive you. You 
know I have some thoughts of marrying our 
dancing roaster, Monsieur La Pirouette?” 

“I think that the idea is an excellent one,” 
stammered Elliot. 

“Do you? Thank you!” 

At that moment, lights were brought in. Cora 
was standing with her face concealed by a win¬ 
dow curtain; but as the servant left the room, 
she dropped the screen. In an instant, Elliot 
was by her side. 

“Dora!” 

“Alter the first letter!” 

“Dora, Cora I mean. Oh! I-” 

“Stop! stop, Mr. Grantley. Surely you will 
never marry such a horrid little fright?” 

“Forgive me!” 

Well, reader, we will retire. There was a 


visit his cousin Cora; and, if he found her im- s wedding, a few months later; aad Elliot married 
proved, marry her to show that he did not care £ that “Horrid Littlx Fbioht.” 


DEATH. 

BT MRS. M. ▲. D 1 MI 8 OH. 


I mum a footstep stout and strong; 

It pauses at the door; 

I see a shadow—black and long— 
A shadow—nothing more. 

It enters with a spirit tread— 

It glides from stair to stair; 


It lays a ghost-like hand amid 
The bright gleams of her hair. 

From pearly brow the hand moves slow, 
Down to her waxen feet; 

Oh I never shadow brought a woe 
More hopelee o m ore complete! 
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CLOUDS AND CARNATIONS. 


BT MBHITABLB HOLYOKE. 


Before we have lived long in this world, long ■ 
before we reach middle age, all objects upon 
which our eyes rest have a double interest for 
us. Hill, river, beach, grove, flower, and hearth¬ 
stone are not the bare selves which they once 
were, but have awakened into a new birth of as¬ 
sociations. 

The hill is always peopled now by those who 
climbed it beside us once—the river is vocal with 
other voices than its own—the foot-prints of the : 
waves but mind us of other footprints, gone from 
the sands of time; we think of those who wan¬ 
dered in the grove, gathered the flower, sat by 
the hearthstone; thus the crown or the coffin <: 
come invisibly to every feast of life. \ 

There is something Btrange, mystical, in the £ 
strength of these associations—it is as if in pass- \ 
ing through all places, we shed forth an influ-1 
ence, which remains an active part of ourselves, s 
What if all the marvels of clairvoyance were but $ 
a clearer recognition of this influence! $ 

A very simple circumstance has awakened this •> 
train of thought—the gift of a handful of flowers, 5 
which led to the recital of a tale so literally true, $ 
and which, alas! may have so many parallels in > 
society, that I am tempted to make the following j 
record. Would I had power to write it in colors $ 
as bright as the aforenamed verbenas and caraa- s 
tions! | 

“One would know that these flowers originally * 
came from Connell’s, n said Mehitable, as she l 
took out a fresh quire of paper, and wondered ^ 
how the new story would begin, “things always \ 
look like their owners, and these may well re- j 
semble Connell, he took such pleasure in nursing j 
them. What has become of him, Annie? The \ 
last I heard, he was going west to educate his s 
children on a farm. And what bright children j 
they are! that little Jemmy will work out aj 
name for himself at the west, or I shall be very $ 
much disappointed.” Thus Mehitable wandered 1 
on, wondering how to begin the new story for j 
Peterson. \ 

“Connell never went west, he died months i 
RgO. | 

“Connell dead! and these frail flowers of his i 
planting so alive and aglow with beauty!” was j 
the surprised rejoinder. \ 

“Yes, dead—and out of his flesh ‘will violets * 


grow,* if love make likeness. Do you recollect 
the day he led us through the narrow walk in 
his green-house to look at these carnations? 
How his face shone!” * 

“It seems shining in the flowers at this 
minute; but how happened he to die?” 

“Happened? He was called home: people do 
not die by chance.” 

“Nor evade each other’s questions by chance. 
I am afraid that Connell has been sinning, and 
yet it is impossible, he was so upright, he had 
such good sense, and such a happy home.” 

“He was very unfortunate; but where’s the 
use in counting over his mistakes, now he is 
dead?” 

“No use for you who are a saint—much use 
for me: being only a scribbler, I must gather my 
pigments from the grave as well as the parterre, 
or I can make no picture. Now, lift the wings 
that have so tenderly screened the faults of even 
this poor gardener, and I promise to draw from 
the revelation a moral and no gossip.” 

Which promise given, my cross-questioning 
was at an end. 

“Perhaps you have never heard Connell’s 
earlier history?” 

“Yes, his wife has told me how he built up 
his own fortune, and how much he has done for 
her family, how kind and patient he was with her 
intemperate father.” 

“But she would hardly allude to the condition 

in which they were found by the G-s. Her 

husband, as well as her father, was too much 
addicted to ‘ looking upon the wine when it is red,’ 
and she, a child at this time, straying about the 
streets, in fear to venture home, enlisted the 

sympathies of Mrs. G-, led her to the forlorn 

abode whose inmates were engaged in a drunken 
brawl.” 

“I understand now why the Connells could 
never say enough of the kindness of these 
friends.” 

“Yes, they came at the right moment, expos¬ 
tulated with Connell, encouraged, helped him; 
kept the dissolute old man in awe; kept an eye 
upon the ohild. In due time Connell and Mary 

were married. Mr. G-advanced money for 

the purchase of a green-house; and you have 
witnessed Connell’s industry and success.” 

168 
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CLOUDS AND CARNATIONS. 


“I never have met in a palace so contented a t “Both?” 
household. It is like a dream that ’tis all broken { “While you were absent this winter, I called 
up now—that we shall not again see Mary sew- £ at Nelly’s house in town, they had given up 
mg by the garden window, with her clean, \ to their creditors the Chester residence, and she 
smooth dress, her pretty face, and the children l spoke with most womanly^patience of their re¬ 
playing among the flowers, and Connell advanc- j versed fortune.” 

ing from the distance to exhibit some wonder of | “Reverse! What is the rent of their town 
his hot-bed, some great red cactus or axalia, his £ house?” 

own face redder and more radiant. $ “One or two thousand dollars; but the other 

“Almost everything in that green-house he $ was their favorite home. And one inducement to 
had raised himself, from seeds, or grafts, or little j| live in the city, was the new interest that Nelly 
slips; and it nearly broke his heart, when, just * takes in the poor, now her own experience has 
as his plants were arriving at their prime, the < taught her the nature of hardship.” 
building took fire, and they were consumed. $ “Charity suffereth long, and is kind,” mur- 
Nothing approaches a. gardener’s love for his $ mured Annie, half to herself, 
plants, except it be a mother’s love for her child.” £ “You look incredulous; but gay and frivolous 
“A comparison at which I’m thinking some i as Nelly has seemed since we left school together, 
mothers would smile.” S these recent trials have developed a gentleness 

“ We maidens are not responsible for the weak- 5 and yet a force of character that are really 
ness of maternity. Connell’s only comfort in his « touohing in their frequent manifestations. Of 
loss was, that he had repaid the pecuniary debt $ course she cannot take her husband’s affairs into 

to Mr. G-. Money was again borrowed, the ? her own hands. The woman must submit: if her 

house rebuilt, new plants were purchased, and < husband plaoe her in a hovel, that must be her 
seeds, and slips, and grafts began to start again; \ home; if he purchase a palace and dwell there, 
again the debt was cancelled; as earnings in- * there she too must dwell.” 
creased, additions were made to the hot-house \ “Cannot she influence her husband, even 
and nursery. But the new stock, whatever its l while seeming to submit?” 
value, could not replace the old to Connell’s \ “If she have great tact; otherwise she can no 
warm Irish heart A tempting offer was made > inore influence him than he his wife, if you re- 
for the green-house as it stood—accepted—and \ verse the case. To go back to my story—hen/ 
in a week, glass, stagings, plants and pots had l is an instance in point: I happened to call or 
been conveyed to a private garden in Chester. I Nelly’s birth-day; she had forgotten the fact 
It was then that Connell resolved to purchase a j but Mr. Whoop had a better memory. After 
farm at the west, in the hope of securing for his | the first greeting as he entered, he laid on the 
children competence, and a higher social caste | sofa beside her a large package, saying, ‘It is 
than would be their portion here. His house- l the 29th of November, and I’ve brought home a 
hold goods were packed, and he was waiting to ( reminder of the fact, like a dutiful husband, 
receive his dues, when the baby was taken sick.” $ Untie the cords, and let us have the benefit of 
“Ah, I remember that sickness,—it was so * our friend’s judgment as well as our own.* 
comfortless! How we watched over the little | “‘Oh, Leonard!’ said Nell, reproachfully, as 

thing while it languished day by day, and closed $ we opened the large box and beheld a sable cloak, 
its blue eyes at last, and lay there dead; and s ‘Don’t feel hurt, dear; but is this right when we 
that poor father made his wtff among the confu- $ are trying to economize?* 

sion of boxes and baskets, to look at the one wee £ “He answered, ‘Nonsense, try it on; ladies 
flower he had hoped to take away to make the $ do not know how to economize. It is not real 
new home homelike, and how Mary’s eyes were $ fur, only American sable, mink. *Tis pretty 
blinded with tears as she sewed the little shroud!” $ enough of its kind; but last winter I would not 
“Yes, and she walked the whole distance to jj have allowed you to wear it!* 

Chester to beg some white lilies from their own $ “Nelly made no more effort at resistance. ‘You 
old plants, to place in the small, dead hands. ^ remember we have failed, Leonard; suppose one 
Mr. Whoop then promised to pay the first instal- $ of your creditors should meet me in the street?* 

ment of his debt on the following day-’* $ “ ‘ As I often meet the wives of my creditors; 

“Mr. Whoop? The husband of Nelly Whoop? \ in the first place, it is not likely that he would 
Oh, how a little word will bring two unmeaning > take an inventory of your dress; in the second, 
halves of a story together and make one thrilling j; you do not at all understand this matter of fail- 
whole! Strange that I should hear both sides ing, no lady can: I lose property by others, the 
of this history!” v time comes for others to lose by mo. It is aH 
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fair and square, so let us end this family dispute < this young 'woman, a mark now for the finger of 
£nd ask Miss Hetty's pardon for oontending in \ scorn, was a model of cheerful virtue; not two 
her presenoe.’ \ years since Jemmy, a now tattered mendicant, 

“We turned to other subjects, and I soon left, \ seemed on the sure path to an honorable and 
I can see now what mischief may have resulted $ even brilliant career.” 

from that same *fair failure.'” \ Two years! And iirthat time Mr. Whoop was 

“Yes, it occurred the very day on which Con- i risen from a bankrupt to a wealthy merchant, 
nell was to have received his payment for the j respected among his peers. Nelly still wears 
green-house, the day on which poor little Annie | imitation fur, but only because her kind heart 
was buried. Connell’s goods were already at ^ refuses to indulge in any luxury which may 
the railway station, he went to state his case to $ cause chagrin to those among her friends whose 
Mr. Whoop, and was referred to the creditors— $ husbands have been less fortunate in braving the 
to the creditors, and was referred to Mr. Whoop, jj present financial crisis. 

He asked for Mrs. Whoop, she was too much oc- j You may visit her parlor in Park street, and 
eupied with preparations for * retiring' to her \ find the lady seated amid all the appliances of 
one-or-two-thousand dollar house. It was the ' wealth, rich carpets, ourtains, mirrors, vases 
fault of society, I know, as well as of these } and statuary, gilding and flowers, on every side; 
people, and yet it was a great wrong.” s books in resplendent bindings; children in fine 

“Unquestionably!” t linen and purple gathered about their private 

“Connell had now hardly sufficient money to < governess, or practicing at piano or guitar, 
transport his goods and family to the far West, j And you may visit a small, dark, noisome 
and concluded instead, to invest it in the pur- 5; basement in another quarter of the city, in that 
chase of a farm some twenty miles from Boston. \ section of North street, known, from the de- 
He went thither, disappointed, discouraged, $ graded character of its inhabitants, as the 
heart-broken; he had no means of stocking his | “Black Sea,” and-find Mary Connell—if Bhe be 
farm, and could only await the settlement of Mr. \ not worse employed—asleep on filthy straw, in 
Whoop’s affairs. In those months of waiting he l the sleep of intoxication. Her ragged children 
was led back to his old habits of intemperance, j crouch in corners of the earthen floor, and gnaw 
and died a sudden, miserable death. His loss was a \ at bones which the dogs of the wealthy would 
temporary relief to his abused wife and neglected \ reject, or they are in the street with Neglect, 
children. Mary visited Boston, hoping to sell \ their only teacher, taking lessons in idleness 
her property in the farm, but was unsuccessful. I and crime. What if the taint inherited by these 
She became involved in debt, disoouraged, and S young creatures develop? Whose is the fault? 
wretched; the hereditary taint broke forth; she ^ Will these two women and their offspring— 
drank first to drown her sorrow, then for love > will these two men ever meet in the course of 
of the excitement; abused her children as their \ the ages ? Will there come a time for reproach 
father had abused her; drove them forth as beg- \ and restitution? 

gars, as her own father had driven her. She 5 It is seldom that what Mr. Whoop would call 
owed the world nothing, and seemed willing to > a “mere failure” develops such startling con- 
pay in its own coin. In this degraded condition \ trasts of condition as the present, yet many a 
she visited me not long since, a stolid expression j failure results in as glaring instances of injus- 
had settled upon the fresh, pretty face we once \ tice. Let rich men in failing, if they can set 
admired; her eyes were bleared, her breath \ aside the tens of thousands against former losses 
tainted with rum; and poor Jemmy who had j of their own, beware how they also set aside the 
come to guide his mother’s unsteady steps, i hundreds that have been earned by harder 
shrank behind the door ashamed of his tatters.” I strain of muscle, and to supply a sorer need. 

“Ah, truly time is nothing, except in what we \ Let them beware lest they bring down a heavier 
make of it! Not two years have passed sinoe > curse that that of the broken-hearted poor! 

WOMAN'S TRIUMPH. 

Call me not hearties*, man! heartless or cruel, ^ Bat you dared to deride me, to mock at my weakness. 

For scorning the lore thon hast proffered me now, s And pride, woman’s pride bade its throbbing be still. 

That nnmoved to thy words of fond worship I listen, $ Long ago from my heart hare I banished thine image, 

Nor heed the pale sorrow that blanches thy brow. $ Long ago learned to feel for thee nothing bnt scorn, 

For once to my ear was thy voice sweetest music, \ And the time when my lote could to thine have responded 

Thy glance to my heart sent a tremulous thrill, ? Has passed like a dream 1 awake from at morn. ». b. 
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GRACE ELLERSLIE. 


BY 8UEBKT H. SIDOl. 

Ribpectablt graduated from a first-class col- $ the town, and with yarious aspects and charac- 
lege, with the last fire dollars of my patrimony v ters extended nearly two miles before its crowded 
wherewith to line my pockets. These were my 5 buildings melted away into the sparse settlements 
extrinsic advantages, and I enumerated them ^ on the country road. As my school was situated 
repeatedly as children count their pennies and > near the rural terminus of this street, and my 
misers their gold, with a vague expectation of { boarding-place was at an indefinite and vexa- 
increasing their possession by the simple pro- ^ tious distance toward the interior of the town, 
cess of reckoning. But the bare facts in my $ I was not long in becoming tolerably well ao- 
cnse were very rigid, and not at all brilliant. I \ quainted with the paving-stones, and other 
intended ultimately to study a profession, and ] prominent features of the scenery which my 
would have been glad to commence at once, and $ unceasing daily walk presented. The school, 
make long and hasty strides toward realizing $ as duly Bet forth in the advertisement, was 
some of those high hopes which kept my brain s located in a genteel district, an selective which 
astir. But as it was, I must advance by a cir- $ very well described a succession of smart, new 
cnitous route, if at all, for I was under the ne- $ houses of somewhat fantastic architecture, sur- 
cessity of eating and sleeping, and had no reason s rounded by small, neat yards and thrifty shrub- 
to suppose that society would tolerate me in rags $ bery, among which were often seen rather noisy 
or in debt. The first resource of such poor fel- j and over-dressed women and children, evidently 
lows suggested itself to me, and with many n well to do in the world, and not a little engrossed 
grimaces and shrugs, and prolonged whistles, $ by local and social rivalry. For an interval the 
and a fair calculation of other chances, I deter- ^ street sunk away from this pretension, and gro- 
rained to martyrize myself to a school. $ veled and struggled on in ancient and contracted 

Accordingly, in the course of a few weeks, \ edifices, through unwholesome odors issuing from 
in the progress of events, and by the favor of $ the low doors of the crowded shops, past multitu- 
several worth^r, elderly gentlemen, who were s dinous sign-boards, which evinced strange shifts, 
shrewd enough to detect my singular adaptation l and weak, despairing efforts to earn a livelihood, 
to the employment, and my peculiar taste for it, \ and by many tokens of squalor and discomfort, 
I was installed as the head of a private school \ not quite forsaken of better things, as might be 
of young ladies in the flourishing town of Hart- j seen by the occasional erection of a substantial 
gate. Not having attained to a very venerable \ block, which plainly indicated that antiquity 
age, it behooved me to eke out my deficient dig- j and poverty were slowly, but surely yielding to 
nity by a proper and careful attention to ex- \ masonry and gold. Beyond this forbidding dis- 
ternals, therefore I affected delicate whiskers, < trict aristocratic mansions rose in gloomy and 
stiff linen, a gravity of .countenance, and a > imposing array, having doubtless so much joy 
perpendicularity of attitude which would have j and comfort within, that there could be nothing 
disguised me from my quondam chum. All s but blank dullness left for external show; and 
this, with the laborious perusal of Blackstone in $ these in turn gave way to warehouses and shops, 
every interval of leisure, was sufficient to make \ with handsome windows filled with gaudy and 
a model young man of almost any materials, $ costly merchandize, before which women pro- 
and I believe I was so successful as to ap- > menaded with beautiful and envious eyes, 
prove myself unexceptionably to the “aforesaid” ^ Wealth holds many secrets past controversy, 
elderly gentlemen, and to acquire by studious $ though they are not revealed to the street walker, 
vigils a pale and “interesting” aspect. At any $ however keen his suspicions or penetrating hia 
rate, the school prospered and was likely to be- >, gaze; but poverty has but a scant covering for 
come profitable, and thus for a single individual, i its deformity, and but a thin veil with which to 
at least, it would fulfil its chief end and aim. \ hide its sorrows. The misery on Fleming street 

One of the most important, though not the \ would show itself, though not quite reduoed to 
most fashionable thoroughfares of Hartgate, was ^ the level of starvation and nakedness. It was 
Fleming street. It radiated from the centre of > not merely the effort to subsist, but to live 
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decently. It was too often the struggle of hu¬ 
manity which oould appreciate something better, 
which longed to do more than forever solve the 
problem, “What shall we eat? what shall we 
drink, and wherewithal shall we be clothed V* 

Thanks to the access of dignity which my 
vocation had forced upon me, and in part owing 
to a sympathetic sentiment which was born of a 
light purse, I was in the habit of noting the 
slight, but significant indications which hinted 
at corroding cares, and crushing troubles, and 
fierce conflicts with destiny, and hoarding them 
for philosophical comment. From generals it 
was but short work to descend to particulars, 
and to ohoose from among the latter some promi¬ 
nent object of interest 

A little shop, neater and smaller than its 
neighbors, attracted my attention. It had a 
marvelously narrow front of only six feet, and 
of this the window had usurped so much to the 
prejudice of the door, that you were a wonder 
to yourself when you had ascended the steep 
and high steps, and were safely through the 
limited entrance. The apartment did not ac¬ 
quire any compensation in depth for its con¬ 
tracted breadth, but was abruptly terminated 
by a thin wainscot, and seemed to be supported 
in the rear by a room appropriated to domestic 
uses. Every portion of the premises which could 
be improved by ordinary industry, witnessed to 
the labor which had been expended. The glass 
of the window and show-case was scrupulously 
clean, the walls were covered with fresh and 
cheap paper, and the dust, even so close to that 
turbulent street, could find no resting-place. 
The articles for sale were a jumble from haber¬ 
dasheries, millinery establishments, and toy¬ 
shops, but all were tasteful, and disposed with 
a reference to artistic effect in the arrangement 
of colors and forms, which was an indubitable 
token of the cultivation and refinement of their 
owner. 

It is possible that these specified excellencies 
would have obtained little more from me than a 
passing glance, had not their presiding genius 
been a young lady of extreme beauty of form 
and feature, with a high-bred, though subdued 
elegance of manner, as unsuited to her circum¬ 
stances as can well be conceived. The humble 
accessories which surrounded her, and the re¬ 
pulsive vulgarities with which she came into 
doily contact, instead of dragging her down to 
their level, only served to throw into conspicuous 
contrast her gracefulness, and to make more 
strangely evident the polished accents of her 
conversation. And over all was thrown the 
charm of perfect simplicity and unconsciousness, 


and a patient sadness that flitted in successive 
shadows across her sweet face, os it had not 
been quite able to drive away all the native joy¬ 
ousness of a hopeful disposition, and establish 
perpetual gloom. 

I look back with profound admiration to that 
facility and hardihood of invention, which de¬ 
vised excuses that enabled me to call at the little 
shop almost daily after I had discovered the 
attractions of its keeper. Grace Ellerslie—what 
a pretty name it seemed! It sounded in my 
brain like sweet music, unceasingly filling up 
the interludes of necessary duties. Sometimes 
it appeared written over scraps of paper on my 
desk* which had to be watched and destroyed. 
A degree of enthusiasm is pardonable in a young 
man who loves for the first time, when especially 
about the beautiful object of his regard there 
hangs a certain mystery which delicacy may not 
probe. 

The only friend whom Grace appeared to pos¬ 
sess was her father, an aged gentleman of vener¬ 
able mien, who still retained many tokens of the 
dignity and physical superiority which must 
have distinguished the prime of his manhood. 
His manner and conversation denoted long fami¬ 
liarity with polished and educated circles, but 
aside from the bare traces of former elevation 
and prosperity there was little left. He was an 
old man, broken down in body and spirit, with 
hope so crushed out of him that he had ceased 
to wish and to struggle. Listless and melan¬ 
choly, he went in and out of that circumscribed 
apartment, wandering with a weariness and dim¬ 
ness most painful to behold. All his remaining 
vitality was associated with his daughter. Her 
slightest whisper caught his ear when he was 
deaf to the uproar of mobs and holidays, and 
whatever concerned her was certain to be im¬ 
pressed on his consciousness. But that he ever 
busied his thoughts about her welfare except in 
an objective and passive way, did not seem evi¬ 
dent. Grace cored for the shop and for the 
meagre domestic world behind it. She was con¬ 
tinually sewing on caps and dresses when the 
occasional customers made no claim on her 
attention. And though this tireless working 
early and late was not for a moment suspended, 
it was plain that destiny had the better of the 
stern conflict, and that unless it met some new 
opposing force, would ultimately overcome and 
destroy its victim. 

I believe I was using the last shred of plausi¬ 
bility, which common sense or decency would 
supply for so doing, when I dropped in to see 
Grace on a sunny, brisk, autumn morning. She 
looked pale and sorrowful, and waa sewing 
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intently, though her eye was ever ready to glance 
at the open book before her. It was Tasso. It 
so happened that I piqued myself on a practical 
knowledge of Italian, haring studied it under 
very favorable circumstances in early youth. 
There was also a large class in my school which 
advanced with such marked success as to add 
material distinction to the establishment 

It was impossible to do less than to congratu¬ 
late Miss Ellerslie on her acquaintance with that 
beautiful tongue. She at once disclaimed any 
considerable proficiency in the language, but 
she had been led to revive her partial familiarity 
with a study, over which she had once spent 
many happy hours, by having listened t* the 
conversation of a bevy of my pupils who had 
been in the shop a few days previously. It 
irritated her ambition when she fell too far into 
the background. She said this smiling, but the 
quick tears gathered in her eyes, and to conceal 
them she carried a parcel across the room. 

The hot blood tingled in my cheeks when I 
was certain that she knew me, an agreeable fact 
which no intimations by word or manner had 
before confirmed. I invited her to join my class, 
and offered to fix an hour for recitation which 
would enable her to do so. But there was no 
time during the day when she could be absent, 
and besides—she blushed and left the sentence 
unfinished. It was evident that she must not even 
incur the slight expenses of such an arrangement. 
After a moment’s embarrassing hesitation I made 
a plunge. 

“ I am never surfeited with Italian, and if you 
will allow me, Miss Ellerslie, it would give me 
the greatest pleasure to read with you at any 
hour which may suit your convenience. As you 
already know me by reputation, I trust my offer 
will not seem over bold, and that you will accept 
it as freely as it has been made. 11 

Her eyes sparkled with delight as she gave 
me permission to call on my return from school, 
when I should receive her father’s decision re¬ 
specting the proposed arrangement On being 
introduced to Mr. Ellerslie, he said that he 
should be very glad to have Grace amuse her¬ 
self with her books once more, that he had in 
vain endeavored to persuade her to resume her 
old employments, and that he feared she was 
losing her taste for the elegant pursuits which 
had formerly been her pride and enjoyment. 
The simplicity of his decayed intellect was piti¬ 
ful. I felt my lip quiver, while Grace hardly 
restrained her emotion. The poor girl was in¬ 
deed bearing life’s burden alone. 

The unromantio hour of 8}, A. M., on alter¬ 
nate days, was appointed for the Italian, and 


Mr. Ellerslie always sat by the small stove in 
the comer, or stood looking abstractedly into 
the street during the reading. It was a very 
short time and admitted no by-play, especially 
as Grace was prepared to fill every moment with 
its legitimate employment. In a little while one 
half of these precious thirty minutes was devoted 
to conversation, and never did a forlorn or hope¬ 
ful lover strive to conquer an obstinate rhythm 
as did I to make our Italian subservient to oar 
use. The parrot phrases of text-books were dis¬ 
carded, and our usual thoughts were compelled 
to seek expression in a language, which, thanks 
to much study, soon became as flexible as could 
be desired. Thus we talked of books and flowers 
and pictures, and as our familiarity increased, of 
more personal matters, of everything indeed but 
that of which our hearts were the fullest 

My year was almost ended, when I called for 
Grace on a Sunday morning, according to pre¬ 
vious arrangement, and accompanied her to 
church. It was the first time for various rea¬ 
sons that I had ventured on such a step. She 
was handsomely attired in a suit which had cer¬ 
tainly belonged to more prosperous times, and 
which fashion had not yet condemned. I shall 
never forget how beautiful Bhe looked that day. 
I read with her from the same prayer-book, and 
listened to the Bame sermon, but if her thoughts 
did not rise higher from the earth than mine, her 
devotion had no wings. We took a very long 
way homeward through elegant, shaded streets, 
and past lovely gardens, and before the walk 
was ended, we had both said words whose sweet¬ 
ness can only be tasted once in its prime, words 
which placed her little hand within my arm, and 
which opened up to us a future as bright as ever 
two young, loving hearts looked into. I was to 
be her protector henceforth, and I was strong 
and not without resources. 

The partial indisposition of Mr. Ellerslie on 
the succeeding days, prevented the formal appli¬ 
cation for his daughter’s hand, which was to 
have been made. Grace and I were doubly busy 
with our respective duties. I could only see her 
by snatches, but it was enough for me that she 
was recovering that bright hopefulness which 
must have belonged to her better days. What 
they had been 1 did not know, and never in¬ 
quired. Bhe was alone, and I was alone, and 
our fhture was independent of any modification 
by antecedents, therefore it was but wasted time 
to disouss them. My school closed, and I was 
forced to leave town immediately, in order to 
fullfil an engagement which had been made for 
the vacation with some advantageous prospects. 
Still Mr. Ellerslie continued invisible, and Grape 
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and I parted after I had slipped half my salary s “But where are Mr. and Miss Ellerslie?” 
into her hand, never staying to hear her thanks ^ “ He died of the hot weather, and so on. There 

or refusal. I wrote frequently to Grace, but s was a dreadful thunder-storm that night, and 
was not able to make any arrangement that n Miss called me in to help—I lived in the alley 
would bring certain replies, as I drifted from $ just back o’ here—and I shan't soon forget how 
city to city impelled by circumstances which } wet I got, for I must needs put on my barege 
could not be foreseen. Only one little note, in | gown, they being rather high sort o' people, 
elegant Italian, reached me, which contained no J; and-” 

news. > “What has become of Miss Ellerslie?" ex- 

At the end of two months, with indescribable ^ claimed I, in an agony of impatience. It is folly 
impatience, I made my way back to Hartgate, $ to narrate the tedious rigmarole which informed 
and being confident of the countenance of several s me slowly and imperfectly enough, that not long 
ladies of great wealth and high position, whose $ before Mr. Ellerslie’s death, a respectable gen- 
partial favor toward me had evidenced every $ tleman, who had highly recommended himself to 
token of sincerity, I was absorbed with a plan $ the class of people forming the immediate neigh- 
which should ensure to Grace ease and leisure \ borhood by a lavish expenditure of gold, arrived, 
until her life’s home could be prepared to re- $ and that immediately on the occurrence of that 
coive her. Did you ever fell from heaven to \ event he departed, taking with him the relics of 
earth, from secure bliss to harrowing uncertain- 5 the deceased and Grace. But it was not known 
ties and fears? Then your sympathy will be j whence he came, or whither he went. No one 
accorded me. s recollected if his residence had been mentioned, 

Scarcely waiting an instant at the Station 5 much less any farther particulars. Neither had 
House to shake off a thick coating of dust, whicl^< the direction of the train which bore him from 
disguised both complexion and apparel, I made \ the city been remembered, even if it had been 
my impetuous way up Fleming street. It was \ known. My own feelings were such as might 
the last seething hot day of summer. The side- \ be expected, as during the following week I ex¬ 
walk swarmed with motley groups, a few well s hausted every means of information relative to 
dressed strollers, sweltering laborers, dirty and $ Grace without any consistent results. It was 
sportive children; noise, and bustling, and dust, \ not very encouraging to learn from one person 
and flies, and intolerable sunshine. ** Grace, $ that he had travelled eastward, and to be con- 
Grace, how have you lived ?” was my involun- $ fidently assured by another that the opposite 
tary exclamation, as I paused at the door, and $ course had been taken. Waiting, that most 
instinctively pulled at a shocking collar and $ dreadful of all alternatives in some cases, was 
oravat. But what a change! The threshold and { alone left me, while discursive conjectures, 
window were besmeared with stains, abominable ^ now harrowing and again hopeful, according to 
odors of hot fat and smoked herring rushed in 5 my mood, busied my weary brain. The past 
my face, and the stunning effects of parental $ was my only trust, but it brought nothing to 
discipline made all ring again. I darted back- jj the purpose, and indeed contributed to make 
ward into the street, and being assured that I ^ matters still more unpromising, 
had not mistaken the number nor the spot, en- $ To remain in Hartgate seemed my best and 
tered once more the repulsive apartment. It $ only course, if I would be within surest reach of 
had become debased to the uses of the most $ the least sign of the existence and locality of my 
paltry of pastry cooks. The show-case was \ lost one, and even this poor hope was to be torn 
broken, and the flies and wasps gorged them- \ from me by an event which it was inexcusable 
selves on unctuous cakes and adhesive sugar, * folly and improvidence to contravene. A com- 
or elsewhere met their fate in jugs of lukewarm $ munication arrived from New York, purporting 
beer or thin treacle. In expectation of a cus- £ to be from a former friend of my father, who 
tomer, a fat, good-natured woman made her ap- s had incidentally become acquainted with my 
peorance. Not many or irrelevant were the { ambitious desire to prosecute my legal studies, 
Words which disclosed my errand. “La! are 5 ; and with the embarrassments which impeded 
you Mr. Rowland? Well, I’m dreadful sorry, s my advance. He was himself a lawyer, poe- 
but I had a letter for you, and to make all sure $ sessing a highly respectable business, but de- 
snd no mistake, I put it on the manteltree-piece \ sirous, on account of approaching age, to find 
in my best vase where I keeps my ear-rings, but l relief from the more laborious duties of his 
he who never minds women’s trumpery, as he \ office. He was pleased to allude to the favor- 
oalls ’em, tore it up for a pipe lighter afore I had j able estimation in which he had been induced to 
a chance to know it, and so that’s gone.” < consider me, not only in consequence of personal 
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encomium, but beoause of my descent from the ^ seemed to discover nothing which displeased 
most excellent of men, and he was obligingly s him, or disappointed his expectations. My own 
oonfident, that in case I was disposed to make S observation was likewise satisfactory, 
the trial, there would be no cause of dissatis- j My new friend had past middle-age, but was 
faction on his part. He desired 1 would inform ^ still hale and vigorous, and bore about his person 
him by letter if I would be in New York on a | every mark of prosperity. That neither sucoeas 
certain day, and meet him in a specified corner ^ nor the world had spoiled him was sufficiently 
of Taylor’s Saloon, where all preliminaries £ demonstrated by the benignity of his handsome 
should at once be settled and an arrangement \ countenance, and by a gentle and manly con- 
negotiated. \ sideration for the minor points of my welfare, 

I was not insensible to the consideration—that \ which so quickly touch a lonely and troubled 
so favorable an offer might not be repeated in a 
life-time, and that not even my devotion to Miss 
Ellerslie’s fortune should deter me from entering 
a direct and certain avenue to reputable emolu¬ 
ment, by which, in time, 1 might reasonably $ caressing his gold-headed cane entered at onoo 
hope to benefit her, if it were not madness to $ on the business in hand. Before the viands were 
expect ever to cross her pathway again. A more S disposed of, we had arrived at a full understand- 
disinterested motive referring to my whilom n ing respecting our mutual wishes and intentions, 
chum influenced me. He was a clever, good- $ Mr. Worth made stipulations which at once en- 
natured, luckless fellow, who never essayed to > sured me, in conjunction with the practice of the 
raise his foot until some one told him where to | economic virtues, an honorable independence. I 
put it down. Having been the genius and wit $ had every reason for self-congratulation on my 
of his class, he had entered life buoyed up by ^usiness prospects. It only remained for me to 
no ordinary inflation, expecting to sail high $ prove that I could deserve good fortune, 
above those rough and disagreeable obstacles * A year passed away in arduous and successful 
which must be laboriously surmounted by grosser s study without any event deserving remark, save 
spirits, but a year’s profitless practicing had $ that it was unchangeably overshadowed by my 
nearly starved the inspiration out of him, and $ profound ignorance of the welfare of Grace. In 
he was only too glad to take the place which I \ vain I wrote to my chum at Hartgate; in vain, to 
was about to vacate. I confided to him the par- £ ease the indescribable restlessness which would 
ticulars of my romance, and solemnly charged I: occasionally seize me, I journeyed thither in 
him to watch over its interests, a service he jj person. No one sinking in mid-ocean ever left 
cheerfully assumed. It then occurred to me 5 so little trace behind him, as had Grace on her 
that it was indispensable duty and caution on \ departure from Hartgate. My cogitations were 
my part, which had everything to do with his $ not enviable. Had she forgotten me, or was she 
success in a novel position, to exhort him to re- ^ in the power of a wealthy and haughty relative 
strain his rhyming tendencies, and that con- !j or friend, who had taught or compelled her to 
oealing his facetiousness and sentiment, he should $ renounce an alliance with a young man who 
appear to his scholars and their lynx-eyed guar- ^ possessed little save unbounded hope and a 
dians as a mere linguistic, mathematical and $ strong will? Why else did she give me no Bign 
philosophical abstraction, and that in other par- \ or token? Had she been waiting for an answer 
ticulars he should practice certain trifling re- \ to that letter so unfortunately and hopelessly 
forms. < destroyed? Could she have made conditions 

“And find compensation by falling in love l there on which depended our fate, and given 
with a pretty, episodic shop girl, who comes out j me up because I was silent? Last, but greatest 
of the mist to go into the darkness. I cherish \ of all, was she happy? These, with xnultitudi- 
your counsels and mark your example, oh, Solo- ^ nous kindred thoughts, feverishly wrought in 
mon,” returned my friend, and giving me a final i my dreams by day and in the visions of the 
hand grasp, left me to go my way. j night. Sleeplessness often made me pale and 

Punctually to a minute I was at the appointed $ haggard, and my patron cautioned me against 
rendezvous, and Mr. Worth, my benefactor, being $ too often trimming the midnight lamp, but anx- 
equally ready, we advanced to the particularized * iety quickened my intellect, and 1 was able at 
spot at the same instant. My promptness evi- i* the worst to bend it to severe labor, 
dently gratified him, and seizing me by the hand $ As has been said, a year had past. It was on 
he scrutinized me from head to foot, while he ^ a gloomy autumn evening that I lingered in the 
conducted the usual conventional inquiries, and $ deserted office. The wind soughed through the 


I '' heart. When he found on inquiry that I had 
but just arrived in the city, and that my ap¬ 
pointment had not left me time to dine, he smil- 
s ingly ordered a profuse and delicate repast, and 
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oourt, and wailed past the great windows, bat i say, as your lost fancy, and I hare been saying 
a stronger cry rose from my deepest heart. I her for the best fellow 1 know. She is a pearly 
Never before had I been so utterly miserable. \ my boy, and it is my chief wish to see her your 
Mr. Worth had that day been unusually kind, S wife.” 

had spoken words of the highest approval, and j> “I beg your pardon,* 1 I instantly cried, “but 
made proposals which I had no reason to expect \ I cannot marry her. 1 * 

even from his partiality. But to what end was i “Not at present,” he returned, “not while 
I living and toiling? The young heart cannot $ your regrets are so vivid, but in time you will 
ask another question so bitter, when it listens \ think differently.** 

vainly for a reply. A conviction of duty would <> I almost despised the man who made this cool 
not permit of my deviating from the course of ' calculation, and fearlessly exclaimed at any 
life marked out for me; but the dearest hope j risks, “My dear sir, as 1 have not the honor of 
had died within me, and it did not seem wrong < an acquaintance with your niece, and as conse- 
to employ an occasional twilight in sighing a > quently my declaration cannot bo accused of 
requiem. * offensive personality, I must be permitted to 

On that evening, to my surprise, Mr. Worth \ say emphatically that I cannot accept the con- 
entered the office. He usually went up town at 5 nection you propose, and shall not. My reasons 
an early hour. | you know.” 

“I just met our boy on Broadway,** he re-1 I paused shocked at my boldness, fully ex- 
marked, “who told me that you were here, and \ pecting to be set unceremoniously adrift upon 
that you had a grim way of amusing yourself | the world. But Mr. Worth quietly remarked 
after the rest of us are gone. Now that boy is \ that he was Borry to find me so positive, and 
as afraid of the dark as he is of Apollyon, and ; yet he conld appreciate constancy and decision, 
his superstition is affected by your late and soli- % However, if he must give up his darling project, 
tary contemplation in this gloomy place. He \ he would try to do so cheerfully, but still could 
suspects ghosts, and I know not what beside, j not willingly see me sacrifice myself to a senti- 
and has confided to me his opinion that all is % ment, dear as it might be to me, and added his 
not right with you. I couldn’t believe you were \ recommendation that I should go into society, 
here. *Tisn*t a place to be merry in, and it in- > He would introduce me, and he begged I would 
jures your spirits, and in turn your health, to ^ not suffer any embarrassment arising from the 
grow moody. You are overworked. Ah, take $ premature and unguarded disclosure of his 
care!*’ Mr. Worth had stumbled against a stool > wishes to deter me from coming to his house, 
in the uncertain light. “You must seek amuse- £ and finally requested that I would not refuse 
ment. Go to the theatre, it won’t hurt you. \ him permission to send his carriage for me that 
Young folks should be merry.” \ very evening. He expressed regret that he had 

I said some despairing, mournful words which $ been so dilatory in offering me his hospitality, 
would not be repressed, and Mr. Worth was my % I could not repulse his friendship, and besides 
best friend. I it would be an event in my retired life to spend 

“Trouble, eh? Not the hyp, as I was afrftid. \ an hour in his handsome residence, the fame of 
We can manage a case that has point and sub- $ which shed its glories over our office; and as 
stance. Tell me what it is, my boy, and we’ll $ for the niece, my thoughts were too greatly en- 
soe what can be done.” < grossed to suffer the slightest discomposure from 

His gentle hand rested on my bowed head, and \ the fairest lady in the universe were she not my 
his kindly voice rung in my ear, and it was no £ Grace. 

wonder that I opened my heart and told him my ; The luxurious carriage ceased its heavy roll 
short and sad history. % before a superb mansion towering upward 

“It doesn’t look very encouraging,” he re-$ through the gloom of night in indistinct and 
plied, in his cheery way. “I’m sorry you are j grand proportions. Mr. Worth met me at the 
disposed to brood over this trouble. I was in i threshold, and conducted me to a spacious draw- 
love once but got over it, and so should you. I { ing-room filled with miracles of upholstery and 
*ish I could see a way to help you. At any $ art. My host immediately excused himself, and 
rate, you should make the best of it. If she \ I sunk down upon the silken cushions, and was 
can’t be found, you must learn to resign her, \ busy during his absence drinking in the beauty 
and for your comfort the sooner the better. I \ which surrounded me, tracing the delicate har- 
regret, my dear boy, that your thoughts are thus $ monies of form and tint, and noting how they suo- 
pre-occupied, for I had certain intentions in ? cessfully combined to form a distinguished and 
your behalf. I have a niece as beautiful, I dare < pleasing result. My eye roved listlessly about. 
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and was caught at last by the figure of a beau¬ 
tiful woman who stood hesitating in the door¬ 
way. I somewhat absently noted the fine effect 
of her lustrous silk against her fair complexion, 
when quicker than flashing light every pulse 
stopped beating, then hurried so tumultuously 
that I could not think. I sprung to my feet 
and rushed to the door with outstretched arms. 
“Grace, my lost Grace!” and the dear one hid 
her smiles, and tears, and blushes on my heart. 

How long we stood there I cannot tell, but the 
trance was broken by a stern roice which said, 
“No familiarities, if you please, sir. You have 
formally declined the hand of my niece, and I 
wish your conduct to be in keeping with your 
positive asseverations.” 

Grace, startled and bewildered by what she 
had heard, sprung from my arms and stood by 
aer uncle. 

“That’s right, girl, have some spirit,” said 
Mr. Worth, while his laughter eohoed through 
the house. 

“I have ohanged my intention,” replied I, too 
happy to be abashed, and, approaching Grace, 
led her to a seat beside me. 

Then succeeded explanations. Mr. Ellerslie 
had married the sister of Mr. Worth, and lived 
for many years in the enjoyment of wealth and 


! prosperity. The sad day came when bis wife 
\ died, and his riches departed from him by a 
\ series of unfortunate and aggravating events, 
s He was too proud to bear the humiliation of 
| poverty and dependence among his former 
$ equals, and he accordingly hid himself in Hart* 
s gate. His oaution baffled search, and not till 
s he saw that his immediate dissolution was cer- 
S tain, did he send for his brother-in-law, to whom 
\ he desired to entrust his daughter. 

* “ Then I am indebted to Grace for your un- 

J equalled kindness,” said I, to Mr. Worth, as I 
| clasped the hand of his niece. 

> “Yes, but I presume you are not ready to 
\ thank me for concealing her a twelvemonth. I 
\ did it only to ascertain what stuff you were 
| made of, and if you had not proved yourself a 
| true man, you should never have Been her.” 

| Grace shuddered at the thought of this hor- 
5 rible possibility; and if it was my good deeds 
\ which saved me, never did a human being expe- 
\ rience a deeper consciousness of the blessed re- 
\ suits of well doing than I at that moment 
\ In a few months 1 entered the bar, and on the 
} same day formed a business co-partnership with 
\ my esteemed friend, Mr. Worth, and the next 
} week I was married. 


TO A ROBIN. 

BT ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


Brno, Bing! Joyous bird, In the bright morning sun, 

Sing, for the reign of stern Winter is done; 

Pour forth all tby gladness In strains wild and froe, 

And I will rejoice in the Spring-time with thee. 

My own heart like thine, joyous bird, has been chilled, 

My song liko thine own has been saddened and stilled, 

But now we together In concert will sing 
A thanksgiving song for the coming of Spring. 

(Jp, upl through the sunlight, sweet warbler, mount high, 
And carol thy praises in fields of the sky! 


^ Oh! oould I bnt soar through the axure with thee, 

£ On pinions as buoyant, as happy and free, 
s Human passions disturb not thy innocent breast, 

? Nor cares such as ours thy spirits oppress, 

| Cold friends never wound thoe, nor false ones deceive, 

$ Then sing, happy bird, and leave mortals to grieve, 
s Thou hast gone from my sight, pretty creature of air, 

£ And hast wiled from my heart half its dull weight of care; 
> Thanks, thanks to His goodnoss who taught thee to sing 
* That free, happy strain, sweetest warbler of Spring. 


OLD SONGS. 

BT MISS ELIZABETH MILLER. 


Sing me the songs I used to love, > 

In other, happier days; \ 

My thoughts return, howe’er they rove, s 

To those sweet, olden lays. ) 

Though some, that oft with us of old > 

Have sung these ballads o'er, f 

Lie still and cold, beneath the mould, | 

And join our songs no more. ' 


Yet sing them once again, sweet friend, 
Those songs we loved to hear; 

And then, perchance, with them may blend 
Lost tones of ploasAnt cheer. 

Oh! If 'Us true, as some declare, 

The angels guard our way 
With loving care, those friends so Mir 
May join our song to-day. 
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BT B. BIKBOV BABBITT. 


I was returning home after an absence of eight 
years; returning to the home of my childhood. 
The lumbering coach that bore me rapidly along, 
was already entering the little Tillage where I 
was born, where I had received the first import¬ 
ant principles of an education, where I had 
sported many a happy childhood’s hour, and 
where 1 had first learned to love. 

Yes, to love the prettiest, merriest, and 
proudest maiden in all the village— 44 not wisely, 
but too well.” She rejected my suit; she had 
higher aspirations. It was true she liked me 
very well—it might be, loved me, but—I was 
not rich; and she was proud and haughty, as 
well as beautiful. Yet she was, indeed, kind 
and charitable; she did not reject my offer dis¬ 
dainfully ; but seemed to study some method by 
which her irrevocable reply might give me no 
pain. 

I did not question her motives; I know them 
too well, and then and there I resolved that if 
health should be spared me, I would depart at 
once from my native village, and some day re¬ 
turn a wealthy man—not again to urge my suit, 
not even to claim her as a friend or acquaint¬ 
ance, unless it should be her express desire; for 
I too had a proud spirit, and could never conde¬ 
scend to plead with a woman. 

All these thoughts passed rapidly through my 
mind as I neared my father's cottage; and I re¬ 
joiced to think that in part my purpose had been 
accomplished. I was rich; rick even beyond the 
fastidious requisitions of Isabel Hayne; richer 
than her father had ever been; and yet my stern 
resolve had seen no change. 

I met my father, now silver-haired with age. 
My mother had been lying in her silent, narrow 
home for nearly two years. My sister, my only 
sister, whom I fondly hoped to meet, was mar¬ 
ried, and had gone to a distant plaoe to dwell. 
The spirit of ohange had breathed upon every 
dear and familiar object The houses, the fences 
were mouldering away. I met the companions 
of my youth, who welcomed me back with smiles 
which seemed the distorted mockery of the smiles 
that lit up their happy faoes in my boyhood’s 
days. They were growing old. 

Yet some seemed apparently no older than 
when I had seen them eight years before. 


I did not meet Miss Hayne; nor did I even in¬ 
quire about her. She had probably gone away; 
or, what was quite as probable, her father might 
have become so wealthy that she no longer moved 
in the village society. Perhaps she was married, 
and was living in some other place. What was 
she to me that I should spend a thought in specu¬ 
lation as to the cause of her invisibility ? And 
yet I could not efface her image from my mind. 
If ever in distant lands I had succeeded in my 
efforts to banish her from my memory, I could 
not do so now. The association of home and 
familiar scenes brought back the recollection of 
happy days, and her name—her form, just as 
she appeared to me then—was indispensably 
necessary to oomplete the pioture which fancy 
painted me. 

There was a social gathering at a friend’s, but 
she was not there. Why should I look so anx¬ 
iously about, hoping and yet fearing to encoun¬ 
ter her beautiful face T Why could I not forget 
her at once, and forever? 

Some one mentioned her name. 44 Why was 
she not there?” 

44 She does not go out now since their misfor¬ 
tune.” 

44 Whatapityl Poor Hayne! They say that 
she supports him by teaching.” 

44 Yes; she is engaged in the district just be¬ 
yond the village. It will be a severe and humi¬ 
liating lesson to her; she was very proud.” 

I must confess I was interested, and desired 
to know more, muoh more; but I asked no ques¬ 
tion ; I could not forget the past. 

Not long after this I learned that the Hayne 
estate, which had passed into the hands of some 
Eastern speculator, was again for sale. I pur¬ 
chased it, having no definite purpose in view, 
unless it was the thought that it would make a 
comfortable residence for my father in his de¬ 
clining years, since his own cottage was fast 
going to deeay. I at once set about repairing 
the large mansion on the Hayne farm, for that 
too had felt the mouldering touch of time; and 
for that purpose I frequently drove out to watch 
and direct the operations of the laborers. 

I was one day driving leisurely along, when I 
espied at some distance before me an old man, 
bent with age, and groping his tedious way along 
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PRIDE AND PRINCIPLE. 


the road. Presently he sat down by the road- ^ memories of the past. I was again beside the 
side to rest, and when I came up I offered him $ only being I had ever loved; I felt the rustle of 
a seat in the buggy. $ her dress against my hand, and notwithstanding 

“Never mind,” he said, “it is only a little $ my exterior coldness and assumed formality, I 
way that I have to go; just to yonder school- $ could not suppress the tumult within, 
house on the hill-top. I go there sometimes $ Isabel was little changed; but changed much 
when the days are pleasant like this, to meet my j for the better. The haughty belle had become 
daughter and accompany her home from school. $ the beautiful Madonna. She was pensive, sad. 
She is the teacher, you know.” \ But little was said during our homeward drive, 

I disregarded his refusal of my offer, and * except that which was uttered by the talkative 
sprang out of the carriage, extending him my j old gentleman. Isabel said nothing. What a 
hand to assist him to a seat, as though I thought \ strange meeting!—had I been an entire stranger, 
it a matter of course that he would ride. \ as Mr. Hayne supposed me, it could scarcely 

“Well, well; since you wish it, I will go with $ have been different. She did, indeed, smile 
you. There are not many that are kind to the \ when I lifted her from the buggy; then lisped, 
old man now. I am not what I was six years l “Thank you;” then blushed; then paled again, 
ago: I was a rich man then—very rich; but 5 Mr. Hayne cordially invited me to revisit their 
speculation did the mischief. See yonder house, $ humble cottage, and solicited the honor of know- 
just beyond the school; it was mine. Ah! it \ j n g my name. 

was a happy home, but it oan never be mine $ “la it possible?” he exclaimed; “is this in- 
again.” $ deed our old friend Temple’s son? and returned 

And thus he babbled on; for the infirmities $ rich too, they say. God grant you may make 
of age, prematurely induced by his misfortunes, £ good use of your money; but be warned by an 
had rendered him garrulous. He was indeed ^ 0 ld man and make no rash venture. Here, 
changed; for among all I had seen since my re- $ Isabel, daughter! Did you not know this gen- 
turn home, not one had grown so old as he. He £ tleman? This is Harry Temple. You surely 
did not recognize me; and as I drove slowly ^ cannot have forgotten him.” 
along, very slowly—for he said many things ' “I scarcely recognized him,” she replied, 
that were interesting to me—I learned more of $ somewhat confused, as she returned from the 
his circumstances, and of the sacrifices, conoes- % cottage to lead her invalid father into the house, 
sions, efforts and filial affection of his daughter $ “I hope we shall have the pleasure of seeing 
Isabel—the name affected me, I will confess it— \ you here again, Mr. Temple.” 
than I had previously ascertained. s It was the same sweet voice as of old, tem- 

I had often passed the school-house, as it was \ pered by charity, humility, and affliction; and 
directly on my way to the farm, but had never \ softened by the influence of religion and filial 
before caught a sight of the fair teacher. As $ affection. 

we now approached, I observed the scholars \ I pondered well the circumstances. Should I 
rushing from the door, and before we drove up, \ yield to the yearnings of my heart? Should I 
she, herself, emerged and stood before us. j; again offer my hand, perhaps to be repulsed? 

“Ah, Isabel, this kind gentleman urged me to * Perhaps she would not, a second time, rqjeot my 
ride in his carriage, and I want you to thank \ offer. I was now rich, and she poor. It would 
him in my behalf, because you do not know how £ be no sacrifice of principle on my part to offer 
much it has rested me.” j to wed the poor school-teacher, although I had 

If I had remained unrecognized by the father, { determined never to renew my suit with the 
I oould not escape the searohing glance of the \ wealthy heiress. It might have been destiny 
daughter. Her quickly changing color indi- \ that decided her to reject my first offer; for had 
oated at once that she knew, or at least bus- j she not done so, I never would have left home 
peoted who I was. I turned around my carriage, \ and friends to wander in foreign climes in pur- 
sprang out and offered to assist her in, saying,' \ suit of wealth. I might at this very day have 
“ Permit me, Miss Hayne—your father is | been groveling in abject poverty, I would have 
fatigued, and I will drive you to your home—I j been utterly unable to restore the old man and 
■hall have ample time to attend to my other \ his daughter to their old homestead, as I now 
business afterward.” \ fondly hoped to do. Yes, indeed; pride was 

She stammered some excuse; but I insisted < conquered, and the principle which had never 
upon her riding, and had the satisfaction of 5 been quite extinguished within me, but against 
seeing her yield. j which I had battled with might for eight years, 

For a moment I gave myself up to the happy < at length triumphed. 
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I visited their cottage repeatedly, and assured $ pressed her to my bosom, and knew that she 
myself that the change in Isabel's character, $ was to be mine. If I had loved her in her pride, 
disposition and manner was deep and radical. ^ and desired to make her my wife, how much 
She no longer had high aspirations; her only ij more I loved her now in her humility when I 
thought was the comfort of her doting old father. | knew that I could protect her, and restore her 
At length I offered my hand again, and this s and her dear, old father to their home again! I 
time I felt no scruples about urging my suit, > was indeed happy when I saw her shed such 
sinoe matters occupied quite a different position \ copious tears of joy. Ah, thought I, this ret*> 
from that of former years. % liation, this happiness for unhappiness is sweet 

I cannot tell you how happy I was when I > both to the donor and the recipient. 


THE SONG OF THE SNOW.. 

BY H1L1N X. 1ARL1. 


Down, down. 

From the far bine sky, 

On the wings of the wind 
As it glideth by; 

We come to change -■ 

Earth’s sombre gown -/ ‘ ... • 

Of russet brown , , 

For one more strange. 

More beautiful far, 

In a robe of white 
She’ll be decked to-night, 

And gems shall rest 
On her spotless breast, 

That in splendor would rival a star, 

In this gorgeous array 
At break of day, 

The rising sun 

His rays shall fling 
O'er the lovely bride 
Of the Winter King. 

But little ye think who dwell below, 

As ye watch the snow, 

And little ye know 

Of the changes and places we’ve wandered through, 
Ere in such fair form 
We come to you. 

Our native homo 
Wae the ocean's foam, 

And 'mid coral groves and Jeweled caves 
Way down where the fathomless ocean laves 
Tho walls of our beauteous dome, 

We chased the mermaid, and followed the sprite 
By the path of light 

That marked their way through the deep; 

Or perchance in repose, 

At tho bright day’s close, 

We would gaze at the Queen of the Night; 

Careering in bine 
With her retinne 
Of stars so gorgeously fair, 

And sometimes we would weep 

As we thought of the places far, far on high. 

Away through the ocean of air, 

That could only be viewed by Immortal eye. 

But this same beauteous Queen 
(Quite sincerely, I ween,) 


Beckoned always “to come up on high,” 

And a fair tale she told 
Of the things she’d unfold 

When we came to the far distant sky. 

With this plausible tale 
She would always assail, 

Till at length one bright even 
Up toward the blue Heaven 

We rose on the wings of tho wind. 

And when evening’s first star 
Shone out from afar, 

Old ocean was far, far behind. 

But fair Luna that night 
Qleamed not on our sight, 

Veiled in clouds was her beautiful face; 

And we wandered in fear 
Through the dark, chilly air, 

Till we entered some dismal cold place; 

And ere we were aware 
Of the deeply laid snare, 

Boreas his cold robe did throw 
Around us, and o’er ns, 

Behind us, before us, 

And changed one and all into snow; 

When the morning’s first light 
Next broke on our sight, 

Delighted we gazed on our fair robes of white, 

We went dancing at will 
Through bright regions as still 
As the moonbeams that shine through the soft Summer 
night. 

Now we’re Journeying home 
From the sky’s fair bine dome— 

The earth we’ll adorn 
For her bridal morn 

In a robe of the lovelieet sheen; 

Then quietly, peacefully sinking to rest, 

Wall wake up the flowers asleep In her breast— 

The Crocus—the Snow-drop—the Primrose of gold—. 

The Hyacinth—all their fair leaves shall unMd; 

And soon night’s fair Queen— 

When the Spring cometh on 
With its soft, balmy hours, 

From her throne shall look down 
On the earth, clad in flowers. 
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BT mil III BBHBDICT. 


[Entered, leoonttng to Act of Ocmgreea, in the year 1858, by Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerty Offloe of the District Osort 
of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 

•ONTUTUKD non PAOl 116. 


CHAPTER XIII. 5 

A teas had passed, a long, terrible year, { 
whose records were better left to perish, \ 
silently. j 

The early summer brightened once again over j; 
the old house, and, as of yore, May Lincoln sat J 
on the vine-wreathed terrace, and watched the \ 
sun go down behind its temple aisles of blue and \ 
gold. She was changed—almost sixteen now— % 
poor little May—grown womanly and tall, with j 
a sort of anxious shadow dimming the tranquil 
beauty of her face. She was looking down the 
long avenue dreamily and still, and saw Robert; 
Lincoln riding toward the house. 

“May, dear May I I have not seen you in; 
such an age; oh, how you are grown, May! you 
look pale too.” 

“You almost frightened me, Robert, that is 
all.” 

“But you are glad to see me—say that you 
are glad?” 

“Always, Robert, always!” 

“And Mrs. Davenant, she is well? Have you 
seen your guardian lately ?” 

“Not for several weeks. I am expeeting him 
and-” 

She broke off with a little shiver, growing red 
and pale. 

“You certainly are not well, May! They 
leave you here too much alone, you ought to ; 
have more society.” 

“Oh, I don't mind; I like the quiet, I am used ^ 
to it you know.” | 

“But you wero not used to wear that dreary l 
sort of look—I don’t like it—something is the \ 
matter, May.” $ 

“When I tell you no, Robert! But come into $ 
the house, Mrs. Davenant will be delighted to s 
see you back.” > 

“Not just yet, May—come down to the arbor \ 
with me first—don’t you remember the last time ^ 
we sat there, when I read you Walter Seaford’s J 
poems?” \ 

She started, drew a little baok, looking at him \ 
with an eager, inquiring expression. j 

“ Don’t yon remember ?” I 
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“Oh, yes, yes—it is so long ago.” 

“Then you have missed me—thanks for 
that.” 

He took her hand and led her gently down 
the steps toward the arbor, where they had sat 
that pleasant summer evening, which seemed to 
May so far back in the past. 

May was not looking at her companion, or Bhe 
might have seen that he had put off the usual 
gaiety which made his face so buoyant and light¬ 
hearted, seemed serious, almost sad. . 

“I like so much to find myself here once 
more,” he said, looking around, “after all, this 
seems to me the only happy valley.” 
t May smiled, growing glad again as she looked 
in his face and met the glance of those clear, 
honest eyes. 

“Now you look like yourself; I know you 
once more.” 

“Did you fancy me changed?” 

“Changed—that dreadful word! No, I could 
never fancy that! Oh, May, not that! See, I 
want to talk to you, I came here on purpose.” 

“What do you mean, Robert? It is you who 
look serious!” 

“I was thinking how happy we had been 
here.” 

“And did that make you serious?” 

“No, no! But I remember that we had left 
all that far behind—you are almost a woman 
now.” 

“Iam sorry, Robert, I wish we could be chil¬ 
dren again, there never will be any happiness 
like that.” 

“But there will, May, if you choose to seek 
it! I don’t want to be a child again—I am glad 
that you are grown up; there is something I 
have wanted to say to you for such a long, long 
time, and I never could!” 

A womanly opnsciousness came over her, she 
looked down, blushing, but happy, forgetful of 
everything in the pleasant sound of his voice. 

“I love you, May, and I think you love me; 
we are both very young yet, but I want your 
promise, that as soon as your guardian will con¬ 
sent, you will marry me.” 
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Those words broke the spell—May snatched 
away the hands whioh he had been holding, 
looked into his face with a frightened gaze, 
striving in vain to speak. 

44 May, May, what ails you? You are not 
angry—you do love me—say that this does not 
some from the thought of being my wife.” 

She dropped her poor head upon the gustic 
bench, and hid her face with a burst of low 
weeping. 

44 1 can’t, I can’t!” she moaned; 44 oh, Robert, 
I am married already!” 

He regarded her in incredulous astonishment, 
but she still concealed her face in her shining 
hair, weeping silently as before. 

44 You must be craiy, May; don’t talk such 
nonsense! I could not jest about a thing like 
that.” 

44 Jest! Does it look as if I were jesting?” 
She threw back her hair and raised her head, 44 1 
tell you that I am married, Robert” 

He grew pale and sick, there was that in her 
face which made him feel that something terrible 
had happened, bat his clear, acute sense refused 
to credit the tale he had just heard. 

44 Tell me all about it, May, I must understand 
everything.” 

44 Do not ask me, I can tell you nothing! I 
have already broken my word in saying this,” 
she answered, sobbing again. 

44 1 tell you what it is, May Lincoln,” ex¬ 
claimed Robert, flushing with indignation, 4 4 if 
you don’t tell me, word for word, all about this 
confounded mystery, I’ll make it worse for those 
who have brought this on you! Now you are 
not married. Don’t tell me that, for I won’t be¬ 
lieve it, you have taken an oath or some such 
thing, but that is all.” 

44 1 tell you, Robert, that I am married!” 

He sprang up, as if he would have stood be¬ 
tween her and some great danger, while his 
truthful face flushed and paled between a stern 
indignation and a great sorrow. 

44 To whom, May, to whom?” 

44 You must ask nothing more!” 

44 Don’t be silly, I will know everything! Is 
it your guardian—Jeffrys, has he dared?” 

44 No, no, not he!” 

44 Who then, tell me, I will know! Where is 
he? When were you married?” 

May only shook her head in answer to his 
rapid questions. 

4 4 I’ll find out some way of getting to the bot¬ 
tom of this affair,” he exclaimed, rushing out of 
the arbor, 44 1 will, by heaven!” 

44 Stop, Robert, stop—come back—do, oh> 
do!” 

Vo*. XXXIV.—10 


He paused at the wild entreaty in her voice, 
returned and sat down by her again. 

44 Then tell me all about it! Does Mr. Jeffrys 
know of it?” 

44 1 will not say another word until you pro¬ 
mise me to do nothing—never even to speak of 
it to any human being until I have given you 
permission.” 

44 1 promise—yes—who, who?” 

44 Do you remember those poems that we 
read?” 

44 It is Walter Seaford—great heaven!” 

44 Don’t grieve, Robert! I didn’t know—I 
hardly understood—it is a year ago—I was so 
young 1 We were married, and then he went 
away, I have never seen him since.” 

“Where is he now?” 

44 1 do not even know—he has not once writ¬ 
ten! Oh, Robert, pity me?” 

“Do you love him, May?” 

44 1 have only seen him once or twice! I did 
not feel unwilling—I did not think much about 
it until lately, and now-” 

She bowed her head for a moment, and the 
hot tears poured scalding upon Robert’s hands. 

“Don’t cry, May, something can be done! 
Perhaps the marriage was not legal?” 

44 1 have seen the certificate—I know the 
clergyman’s name.” 

“Curse them!—I see it all—it was for the 
money—it was your fortune tempted them.” 

44 Not my guardian—oh, no—I will never be¬ 
lieve it! He thought that Mr. Seaford loved me, 
I know he did.” 

Robert shook his head. 

44 You are so innocent, so unsuspecting; poor 
little May! Oh! Qod will punish them for this 
crime, if it be out of the power of man. But 
there is a way—there must be—you were so 
young-” 

44 1 will do nothing, Robert, nothing! Per¬ 
haps he will never oome back.” 

44 And you will wear out your youth awaiting 
his return! No, by heaven, that you shall not 
do! I cannot think yet, my head will be clearer 
by and by—there is some plot and treachery 
here.” 

44 None, none! My guardian thought Seaford 
loved me—it may be that he believed so him¬ 
self.” 

44 May, you drive me frantic! I don’t know 
what thing—what to do. Heaven help me, I am. 
very, very wretched!” 

There was a sudden noise of wheels, and May 
sprang up looking toward the house which was 
visible, though the arbor itself was hidden from, 
view. 
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“It is mj guardian—it is Mr. Jeffrys.” 

“I can’t see him—I should tear his heart out 
on the spot! Good bye, May, I will come again, 
kiss me once, just once, at least I can be your 
brother still!” 

She felt his arms tighten about her waist, the 
touch of his lips warm upon her cheek, and he 
was gone. 

The next thing she heard was her own name 
sereral times pronounced, it was her guardian’s 
voice. She tried to move forward, but before 
she could leave the arbor, Mr. Jeffrys entered 
it, pale and convulsed with some strong emo¬ 
tion. 

“Come with me, May, quick!’ 1 

“What has happened—what is it?” 

“Your husband is in America!” 

She fell down with a cry. 

“This is no time for tears or words, May, you 
must go.” 

“To him—go to him?” 

“ Only for a few moments—go to curse—to hate 
him as I do—yes, as I do!” 

“I cannot move—I shall die, oh, I shall die!” 

He raised her up, helped her toward the 
house. 

11 Your bonnet—a shawl—anything! We have 
only time for the train—be quick!” 

“He here—here!” 

“Yes, and—but hasten! We will see who 
shall conquer—only come, May, come!” 

CHAPTER XIV. 

W* must go back to other characters in our 
story, and events which transpired a few weeks 
previous to those related in the last chapter. 

Catharine Linooln had returned to Paris at 
the close of that year which we left without re¬ 
cord. She had been for many months in the 
north of Europe—she felt a sense of relief in the 
oompanionship of nature and the awful solitude 
of those mountain passes. How the days drag¬ 
ged on perhaps she herself could hardly have 
told. For a season she was ill, watched and 
tended by her faithful Janet, the companion of 
her wanderings. At length her very misery 
forced her into action, and once more she took 
up her pen. Even in that hour she did not once 
pray for death, believing that the time would 
come when for the sake of him she had so loved 
her life would be valuable. Not that she dreamed 
of happiness—the thought was resolutely put 
away, and could no more have found a resting- 
place in her upright heart than the premedita¬ 
tion of a great crime, but there might be a day 
when he would have need of her, and she must 
live on. Whither Seaford had gone she knew 


not—there had been no communication between 
them since that parting in the valley of Cha- 
mouni—but she felt that he was yet alive, mad* 
dened perhaps and desperate beneath the long 
night through which she still looked up to 
heaven, though no star broke the impenetrable 
darkness which enveloped her. 

He^was living still, that she knew. Was he 
with May? No, that she felt to be impossible, 
then she remembered all that the child herself 
might be enduring—her little May, whom she 
had prayed to and blessed as an angel in heaven! 
Even her she could not seek—there was a bar¬ 
rier between them impassable as that which 
separated her from Seaford. There was no help, 
no hope, nothing only to endure, to bear on unto 
the end and trust in the mercy of God. 

The days passed in her northern dwelling; 
she was not waiting or expecting anything, but 
she felt that the end was not yet, she was to 
meet Seaford once more; how or when she knew 
not, but she was to look upon his face again this 
side eternity. 

The year ended, and she returned to Paris, 
not for herself, but to make some settlements 
for her faithful Janet, in case that her own death 
should occur unexpectedly. 

One evening she felt unusually depressed, and 
a strange sort of anxiety came over her, for 
which she was unable to account She could 
almost have believed that something was about 
to happen; formerly those presentiments had 
never failed to be the premonition of some ill 
tidings, but what could occur now—even death 
to herself or the one afar could have nothing of 
terror in it. 

As she sat there the door opened, and a visitor 
entered. Janet was out, and Catharine had not 
even given orders to deny callers, believing that 
her arrival in Paris was unknown to her ac¬ 
quaintances. She looked up, not even surprised 
or moving from her seat—nothing startled her 
now. 

She recognized the intruder—it was Duval. 

“Are you surprised to see me, Mrs. Graham?” 
he said, advancing toward her. 

“No,” and she motioned him to a seat; “I 
believe almost I was expecting you.” 

“I meant you to be so.” 

“Then you still exercise your inexplicable 
power over the minds of all whom you ap¬ 
proach?” 

“Even more than formerly!” He brushed 
his hair back from his veined forehead, and 
fastened his burning eyes upon her face. “You 
are troubled to-night! You do not know the 
cause?” 
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“There can be none—nothing can trouble me f The door opened, but he did not move; a 
now.” | woman Btole across the room and knelt by the 

“One thing might.” ^ bed. He opened his eyes and looked at her. 

“What do yon mean? What have yon heard?” $ “I am mad then,” he said, alond, “utterly 
“Where is Seaford?” mad! I see Catharine’s face close to my own— 

“That is itl he is ill.” ^ I can almost feel her breath upon my cheek.” 

“I believe it,” returned DuvaL j “It is Catharine,” she whispered; “it is no 

“But I do not know where he is!” ^ dream, Walter, no frenzy—it is I, Catharine!” 

“America—he sailed not long since.” $ He raised himself, evincing no surprise, but 

“I must go too—I will leave to-morrow.” $ looked incredulous still. 

“You are right—I came for that—farewell!” > “Put your arms about my neck, let me feel 
He left the room. Catharine hardly perceived | the touch of those lips.” 
his absence, she only knew that the time had \ She flung her arms over him and pressed her 
come. Stronger ever came back that strange $ lips upon his forehead—a kiss pure and holy as 
thrill! She knew what it portended—it was a ^ that of a guardian angeL 

warning—Seaford had need of her! £ “Catharine, Catharine! Then it is not a 

Catharine trusted so implicitly to that pre- \ dream—I am not crazed! Oh! this will be too 
sentiment and to Duval’s words, that on the i terrible if it prove unreal! Speak again—that 
morrow she sailed, following in the track of him \ roice—I cannot believe it.” 
for whom she had lived and suffered so long. $ “It is I, Walter, it is I! You called me and 1 
In a chamber of the hotel at which he had j came!” 
descended on landing, Walter Seaford lay feeble n “Ay, every night while on those stormy waters 
and wasted from a long protracted illness. $ I called upon your name—I bade my spirit seek 

The past year had changed him so much that ^ yours and summon it—once there was a spell 
he was scaroely to be recognized. He lay back $ upon my soul, which made me believe that you 
upon his pillows, with his hair falling in damp S had heard.” 

masses over his forehead—the temples hollow, $ “I did, Walter, it was no delusion, I heard 
and the eyes beneath burning with an unnatural > and I obeyed.” 

brilliancy, which gave sure evidence of the dis- j “Let me sleep, Catharine, I have not closed 
ease that preyed upon his frame. * my eyes for many nightB—I am ill, I think! Let 

He had landed only the day before, and was j me lean my head upon your shoulder—I can 
not yet able to quit his chamber, or even the j sleep so.” 

bed upon which he had thrown himself for a l She lifted his head, wrapped his dressing- 
little rest. 5 gown more closely about his form and sat sup- 

As he looked back upon the past year, he be- \ porting him, while he dropped gradually away 
lieved that he had been wholly mad—the fabled j into a tranquil slumber. 

wanderer of all time had not held a more rest- > “I shall find you when I wake, Catharine?” 

less course than he. From clime to clime he s “Here while you need my care, beloved.” 

had fled—not daring to allow himself a moment $ “It will not prove a dream like the rest?” 
for reflection—only hastening on with a smoth- ij “Do you not feel the clasp of my arms—my 
ered moan upon his lips and at his heart. s kiss on your forehead? Sleep, Walter, it is no 

He had striven to die, not from a cowardly $ dream.” 
dread to face the ills of life, but from a mad ^ “Perhaps I may die here,” he said, after a 

desire to endure at least another form of torture, j pause; “that would be too great a blessing—but 

He had borne so much that he longed for a new $ let us hope it” 

phase of anguish, even that would have been a s “Ay,” she replied, without a sigh, “let us 
relief—there is a dead level of suffering which i> hope it! My poor song bird, they have broken 
is harder to bear than the most poignant pangs i your wings, but the tones hushed here will 
of a new misery. | sound the sweeter in heaven.” 

But there was no refuge—no change—earth $ “Are you singing, Catharine?” 

had no cure, and no voice came from the beyond ^ “No.” 

to bid him hope. s “It is only that your voice is so soft—I am 

There he lay, not sleeping, but unable to $ going to sleep now.” 
arise, though he was not conscious of physical ^ His eyes closed, his breath came even and un- 
pain, and he had so long counted the pulsations $ disturbed, and still Catharine sat clasping him 
of his heart that their added beating was un- $ in her arms, breathing only a prayer of thanks- 
heeded. I giving that the appointed moment had com* 
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and that she had once more found the only com- > 
panion which her soul had met upon its whole \ 
pilgrimage. | 

CHAPTER XV. I 

Mat and her guardian made that hurried ride 5 
almost in silence. She asked no other ques- s 
tions, for the railway carriage w^s fillini with 
people, and in her excitement it seemed that $ 
every eye was fixed upon her. Mr. Jeffrys $ 
volunteered no remark, sitting upright and stern, s 
still pale from the icy gust of passion which had { 
swept over his features on first encountering the < 
girl. There was a sort of steely glitter in his $ 
hard eyes, and a peculiar contraction of the thin ^ 
lips, which to one who had studied his face \ 
would have given evidence of some unusual \ 
emotion. The deep-locked recesses of that heart i 
were moved, but it could have been no general J 
feeling which paled his countenance into that ) 
frozen hardness. \ 

On descending at the station, they entered a \ 
carriage and drove away, but neither spoke $ 
until they drew up before the private entranco \ 
of a hotel. May began to tremble as Mr. Jeffrys \ 
gave her his arm. { 

“Is it here?” she asked, “is it here?” \ 

He led her into the house in silence, gave some s 
directions to a servant, and they were left alone. > 
“Are we to wait for him here?” May ques- j 
tioned, in the same frightened voice. S 

“No, we will go to him in a few moments, but j 
I have something to say to you first ” j 

“ Let me sit down—I am very weak.” { 

He gave her a seat, said a few consoling > 
words, but there was no softness in his tones, j 
no sympathy in his face. < 

“I am ready,” May said, after a little, “I oan l 
go now.” 5 

She was trembling so violently that she could 5 
scarcely stand. Mr. Jeffrys turned quickly upon \ 


her- \ 

“This is not joy—you are not longing fbrthis < 
meeting?” > 

“Joy, joy! Oh, Mr. Jeffrys, why was this* 

thing done?—what is to become of us all?” s 

“Hush, child, don’t be girlish now! Can you l 
be strong enough for that which I wish you to l 
do?” \ 


“What, what?” $ 

“Do you know who is with your husband at £ 
this moment—nursing him—fondling him?” he ^ 
hissed from between his clenched teeth. | 

“Husband, my husband!” she gasped, only \ 
conscious that he had spoken those words. < 

“Yes, your hcisband, and with him-” he i 

broke off abruptly and turned from her, mut -1 


tering in a tone which did not reach her ear; 
“we shall see now—oh, Catharine, woman, I 
can crush you this time! This girl that you 
believed dead—this sister so long sought—meet 
her now—stand face to face with her—I oppose 
it no longer—meet—meet!” 

That was a terrible face, but May oould Hot 
see it, and it was well; the sight of it would 
have haunted her for weeks like a nightmare. 

“Are you rested, May, are you strong?” The 
voice was more icy than before—rage itself in 
that man’s bosom was cold as Alpine snow, but 
as dangerous as its avalanche. 

“But you wished to tell me something— 
you-” 

“Of your husband—you shudder at the word, 
be strong, May, strong to hate—to curse!” 

“Not that, oh! not that!” 

“Will you be a child forever? Rouse up. It 
is time to prove yourself a woman and to act.” 

“A child—would that I were! No, Mr. Jef¬ 
frys, you have taken my childhood from me—it 
is gone forever.” 

“It was his work—all his, and he is here now 
to insult and outrage you—in his very chamber 
is the woman for whom he has renounced you.” 

She started back, looking in his face, scarcely 
able in her innocence to comprehend the mean¬ 
ing of his words. 

“He is married again?” she said, “and I— 
what is to become of me?” 

“Married—no, no, a lighter and a pleasanter 
tie! Can’t you understand? I tell you that he 
has forsaken you, his wedded wife, for a bad, 
miserable woman; that he loves her, and will 
bring shame on you to gratify her malice.” 

“Mr. Jeffrys!” The crimson rushed up to 
her forehead, and the horror, half understood, 
broke from her dilated eyes. “Let me go, Mr. 
Jeffrys, let me gol This is no place forme— 
why have you brought me here?” 

“Stop! You must see him—stand free to face 
with her.” 

“And you married me to him—oh, Mr. Jef¬ 
frys ! But no, no, I did not mean that—you did 
not know him—you thought all for the best! 
Only take me away—do take me away, Mr. Jef¬ 
frys!” 

“Come to him first—come!” 

She cowered down in her seat, quaking be¬ 
neath that terrible revelation which had put 
another gulf between her and the pure ignor¬ 
ance of her girlhood. He caught her hand, 
and the pressure of his fingers made her shiver 
anew. 

“You must see him, you must cast them both 
off forever.” 
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“Both! Who is this woman?—what is she % by ourselves, for you will stay with me, Catha¬ 
doing there?’* ^ rine—you won’t leave me?” 

“Come look her in the face, and I will tell you $ “I have promised—-did I ever break my word 
her name—ay, I will tell you,” and he ground s with you? But you must lie down now; you are 
his teeth like a wild animal crunching its prey. ^ ill, Walter, and I must send for a physician.” 

“But he was my husband—he swore it! Tell * “I will not see him—I do not choose to get 
me that it is not true, Mr. Jeffrys, only prove ^ well—you will go away if I do.” 
that he is not my husband, and let me go i “Walter, my Walter!” she murmured, sooth¬ 
away.” 5 ing him again with her gentle voice and caress. 

“I tell you that you were lawfully married— J “Where have you been so long, Catharine?— 
he can neither disown nor break the tie. You \ what did you do after we parted?” 
must go with me—-come!” < “I have waited for you to summon me,” she 

She struggled no longer—her eyes, purple $ said, “I knew that you would have need of me, 
with fear and pain, her bosom heaving with dry $ it was for this God bade me live.” 


sobs, but she suffered him to draw her along s 
until they reached the door. \ 

“And after,” broke suddenly from her con- $ 
traded lips, “after?” j 

“After—what do you mean?” j 

“When I have seen him—when we have parted \ 
—what am I to do then ?” \ 

He shrunk for an instant beneath the look in > 
her eyes, but the thirst for vengeance which had ^ 
grown the master passion in his soul and swal- \ 
lowed up all other sentiments, dispelled the brief 5 
emotion. \ 

“We shall see—follow me, May—follow me!” n 
W alter Seaford had just awakened from the 5 


“And you did for my sake? Oh, Catharine, 
I was mad—weak—cowardly! I tried to die, 
but death would not take me; I know why now, 
I was to see you again—but oh, it was hard, 
very hard!” 

“Never mind—it is over; let us think no more 
of the past, has not the present been given us?” 

“But the future, Catharine, the future?” 

“We have none on this earth—hereafter and 
in another world!” 

“Ay, tell me that, make me believe it!” 

“You do—there is no doubt in your soul, Wal¬ 
ter, it is only this troubled human heart which 
cries out in its anguish and refuses to have 


tranquil slumber into which he had sunk a few % faith.” 

hours before—the first untroubled rest that he $ “With you near me I can believe— but oh, the 
had known for months. Catharine was sup- $ weeks and months of darkness and despair! I 
porting him in her arms, his head lying upon s have been mad, Catharine, help me to think so, 
her shoulder, and her hair mingling with his 5 bring me back to my old self by your presence.” 
darker locks as she bent over his forehead. { He struggled up from the pillow where she 
He woke without a start, looking round for an !: had placed his head, reaching forth his arms 
instant in the belief that he was dreaming still, * with a gesture of entreaty. She bent over him 
“Walter!” she whispered, “Walter!” $ anew, speaking his name and striving to quiet 

A glow of joy broke over his whole face, and s him with her voice. There was a sound without 
his feverish eyes softened into a beautiful calm. $ —a quick step—the door opened, and Mr Jef- 
“Then I was not dreaming! Catharine, my $ frys appeared before them like some evil spirit 
Catharine, you are really here.” n come to mar their happiness. Catharine shrunk 

“Why* were you lying in this room alone, l toward the bed—the sight of that man over- 
Walter?—where are your attendants ?” | powered her. Walter saw who it was—sprang 

“I don’t remember, darling—have you been «; almost from the couch, exclaiming, 
here long? Have I been asleep or sick?—is the $ “Take that man away, he shall not come here 
night over?” ^ —he has tortured me enough, at least I will dis 

“It is hardly dark yet, you have slept for \ in peace.” 
several hours.” < “And this girl,” returned Mr. Jeffrys, draw- 

“And in your arms! You will not leave meting May into the room, smiling the while his 
again, Catharine—never, never?” cold, terrible smile: “this girl, shall she be 

“Not till you are well. But where is—May, $ driven away also—your wife—your own lawful 
your wife, you know?” $ wife?” 

“May?—oh, yes, little May! Don’t let her \ “May,” murmured Walter, sinking back, over 
come here—this is no place for her—poor May!” 5 come by weakness and the violence of his emo- 
“Does any one know that you are here, Wal- ^ tions, “poor little May!” 
ter?” \ “Ay, May!” hissed Mr. Jeffrys, drawing her 

“No one—don’t tell them, dear—we will be ' forward still, while she looked from one to 
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another in mute horror that found no Tent in \ “And tho woman who has thrust herself be¬ 
ards. | tween your heart and that of your wife,** broke 

Catharine had started at the sound of that $ in Mr. Jeffrys. 
name—her arms were extended—her eager eyes ^ “You will not believe this, May, you do not— 

fixed on that face which had been so long en- £ listen to me—oh, believe your sister!’* 
graved upon her soul—an indistinct murmur^ “You are not my sister!” exclaimed May, 
escaped her lips, and she seemed ready to fall \ rousing herself from that stupor of horror; “I 
at the feet of the shrinking girl. \ will never believe it—never! I am going now— 

“And you, madam!” continued Mr. Jeffrys; l Mr. Seaford, I shall never trouble you again— 
“do you recognize this face?—do you know j farewell.” 
whom I have brought here? Come forward, $ “Stop, May, stop!” 

May Lincoln—Mrs. Seaford, stand face to face j The woman’s voice was like a wail above the 
with your sister and the mistress of your hus- j dead; she caught the hem of the girl’s mantle 
band!” $ and would have detained her, but May wrenched 

“Liar!” exclaimed Walter, struggling again \ it from her grasp and hurried toward the door, 
to rise, but falling back helpless and exhausted. \ “I have nothing to say to you—I do not know 
Catharine did not speak—her arms dropped $ you, madam—how dare you Bpeak my name?” 
to her side—she looked blasted by those horrible $ “Come back, May,” pleaded Walter, “that 

words. \ demon has done this! It is your sister—pure 

“Do you hear, May? Your sister, degraded, ^ and good!” 
lost—the base companion of that man.” \ May looked in Mr. Jeffrys* face with her wild 

“Sister—my sister!” moaned the girl, “I j eyes, 
have no sister—take me away, Mr. Jeffrys, take \ “Contradict that,” she said, with a choking 
me away.” I sob, though she had lost all power to weep. 

She clung to him as if she would have forced $ “tell me that it is false.” 
him from the chamber, shrouding her face in $ “She is your sister, May,” he returned, “come, 
her hands to shut out the objects before her l leave her to her shame.” 
gaze. \ “My sister! my sister!” 

Catharine did not move; through her parted $ “He separated us, May,” moaned Catharine, 
lips came the same broken murmur, but more ^ “he tore you from me—I believed you dead and 
clear and distinct, $ with our angel mother in heaven.” 

“May, little May!” $ “Her own wickedness separated you. May,” 

<‘Who spoke my name?—whose voice is that? ^ cried her guardian; “her dying husband cursed 
Mr. Jeffrys, speak, what does this mean?” $ her! erased her name from his will.” 

“It is I, May, your sister, Catharine!” $ Walter Seaford had struggled in vain for many 

“Oh, no, no,” she shrieked, with a gesture of J moments to rise, but those fiendish words so 
loathing; “I had a sister, but this is not she— j maddened him that he sprang from the bed and 
come away, Mr. Jeffrys, come!” $ grasped the man in his fevered hold, his long, 

“You see, madam!” said the tormentor, “lost ^ thin fingers clutching the throat el his opponent. 
—ruined—disgraced—even this girl casts you $ Mr. Jeffrys shook him off, for he was weak as 
off forever.” $ a child, and Catharine aided him back to the 

“She does not, she will not!” cried Catha-$ couch. Mr. Jeffrys followed, bent over the pil- 
rine, roiled to utterance by his mocking words. S low and whispered in his ear. 

“May, that man has deceived you—leave him, j Walter covered his fate with a moan of an- 
come with me, May, come!” $ guish, writhing upon the bed like a wounded 

“And share her husband’s love with you,” $ bird struggling beneath the fascination of some 
returned Mr. Jeffrys, laughing again. | deadly serpent. 

“Listen to me, May,” for the girl had re- \ “Wretch, you are killing him!” shrieked 
treated step by step as Catharine approached, > Catharine, pushing him off. “Go*—leave ns— 
flinging out her hands to keep her aloof. “May, ^ you shall not torture him!” 
remember your childhood, remember my love! * During that moment which seemed an eter- 
Walter, speak to her, contradict this slander— * nity, May was crouching close to the door, 
Walter, Walter!” J watching the scene with her frenzied eyes, long- 

He heard her voice—it would almost have 5 ing to fly, but without strength to move from the 
roused him from the insensibility of death. | spot. 

“May,” he said, “little one, come here—comes “Come, May,” and Mr. Jeffrys returned to 

close, this is Catharine, your sister.” $ her side, aiding her to rise. “You have seen 
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them both—husband and sister! Catharine Lin- > “The hour is come,” he whispered, “I swore 
coin, there is no escape thisjime, your husband’s \ to be revenged—I will keep my oath!” 
weakness saved you from disgrace before, but \ He hurried to May, and would have borne her 
now I will drag your name through every tri- ) from the room, but Catharine followed, clinging 
bunal in the land, and make your infamy so < to his arm and striving to thrust him aside, 
public that you dare not even walk the open $ uttering still that name, 
streets!” \ “May—sister—sister!” 

“May!” she pleaded, not heeding his words, < The poor girl struggled against the whirl of 
and striving to make one last appeal that should \ agony which was bearing away her senses, and 
move the creature for whom she had endured so j turned her white faoe upon the speaker, 
much; “in our mother’s name hear me!” \ “I forgive you,” she gasped, “pray to Qod 

“I cannot—I dare not! Let me go—let me \ for pardon, but I will never see you again!” 
go!” <> Her head fell upon Mr. Jeffrys’ shoulder, and 

“You shall listen—I am your sister, I cared $ he bore her away, leaving Catharine still upon 

for you in your childish years-” ) the threshold of the chamber, her arms extended 

“And since, why did you leave me?—where * toward them, her lips moving in a vain attempt 
have you been?” $ to articulate that name. 

May spoke the words brokenly, her head $ When May recovered, she was in her guar- 
averted, unable to realize anything except that \ dian’s house, but that transient waking only 
this woman was there between her and the man i gave place to the incoherent ravings of a brain 
whom she had married. ; fever, from which it seemed impossible for one 

“I have been away, I wa9 seeking you! This ^ so young and frail to recover, 
man made me believe that you were dead.” $ For many moments Catharine remained stand- 
“It is only a falsehood with the rest,” said $ ing where they had left her. At length«a low 
Mr. Jeffrys. “ May, she had gone with her lover, $ moan from the bed aroused her; she remembered 
not this man, but another; she has lived an in- ^ then that her duty lay there, and closing the 
famous life, and now she shall reap the conse- \ door she went back to Walter’s side. He was 
quences of her own sin.” * just recovering from that long swoon, and call- 

“Say no more!” and May clasped her hands | ing feebly upon her name, 
to her head as if to shut out his words; “I oan | “I am here,” she said, “be calm, Walter, I 
bear no more! Qo back, madam, go back to ^ am here.” 

that man for whom you have destroyed your $ “What has happened?—was that man here?” 
sister.” * “He has just gone—oh, Walter, he has taken 

“May, he is sick, dying, perhaps—he lies \ May with him!” 
there now pale and insensible—have mercy, j! She sank down by the bed, hiding her face in 
have mercy!” j the folds of the counterpane, endeavoring even 

“Oh, my God, protect me, they will drive me | in that moment to change the moan of anguish 
mad!” cried May, yielding for the first time to j which broke from her heart into a prayer for 
a burst of insane weeping. “Mr. Jeffrys, let me ^ resignation and repose, 
believe her—do not curse them!” 

“She relents—she does believe!” exclaimed 
Catharine. “Come, May, sister, leave this bad 
man, come to me, come!” 

Mr. Jeffrys caught the sobbing girl and drew 5 rine,” he said, “you will not fail me now.” 
her away. > She rose, with the prayer still on her lips, 

“Will you be deceived even now,” he ex- \ very pale, but strong and uncomplaining, 
claimed, “after all that you have seen?” $ “The end will come,” she said, “at least we 

“I do not know—oh, I cannot understand!” $ are together!” 

“They are guilty, May, cast them off forever! < “Together,” he repeated, “at last, together!” 
That woman is your husband’s companion—ehe $ “We must go away from here, Walter, as soon 
lives with him—takes the place that you should S as you can travel; we will find some quiet nook 
occupy!” ^ in the country, and I will nurse you well again.” 

May fled toward the door with a despairing $ “My blessing, my angel, my own Catharine!” 
cry. $ “Try and sleep now, Walter, you must get 

“Sister, sister!” moaned Catharine, and Mr. >. strength so as to bear a journey.” 

Jeffrys looked in her face with his terrible \ “Yes, we will go! Poor, little May, will she 

sneer. j never know the truth—oh, that man, that man!” 


Walter laid his hand softly upon the golden 
hair he loved so well, and a few tears wrung 
from his weakness coursed down his cheeks. 
“Bear up a little longer for my sake, Catha- 
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“This cannot last always, Walter, I am sure 
it cannot—but it is hard to bear, very hard!” 

She put her arms about his neck, tearless 
and still, and sat watching as before, while she 
soothed him to slumber with the melody of her 
voice. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

They went away from that crowded city, 
where no breath of free air came to cool the 
fevered brow of the suffered—away into the 
quiet of the country, and the repose of a soli¬ 
tude so complete that it seemed almost never to 
have been broken. 

It was a secluded valley shut in by a belt of 
great trees and hills from the bustling world, so 
peaceful and calm that the most troubled soul 
must have found rest from association with it. 

There was a small village where a continual 
Sabbath seemed to reign—a single street of prim 
houses, but so hidden in trees that they looked 
not unpicturesque. The dwelling which old 
Janet had chosen was a perfect bird’s-nest of a 
places a quaint, rambling cottage covered with 
balconies and porches, where the creeping roses 
grew in unpruned luxuriance, with many cor¬ 
nered rooms filled with the fragrance of the 
blossoms swept in at the open windows by every 
passing breeze. The house stood far back from 
the street, in a garden which had been left to 
run wild, until it had become a wilderness of 
fruit trees and flowers. 

It was in this spot that those two took refuge 
from the fierce strife and terrible billows which 
they had combatted so long. Whether it was to 
become a place of rest, or only a temporary 
haven which must soon be left behind, they did 
not pause to question; they had suffered so much 
that they snatched thankfully at the faintest ray 
of sunshine, and warmed their tired hearts in it, 
lest it should fade before a single reflection of 
its glory could brighten over those chilled pulses. 

Walter was able to rise from his bed, but he 
could neither walk about much nor undertake 
the slightest occupation; could only lie dreamily 
during the long hours of those summer days 
with Catharine seated by his side, talking to 
him in her low, sweet voice, reading to him pas¬ 
sages from the old poets that he loved, or sooth¬ 
ing him with her smiles of consolation, when 
some wave from the past would dash its chill 
bitterness across his soul. 

And in ail this I aver there was no touch of 
human weakness, no leaning toward human 
frailty. That woman was so far lifted above 
the coarseness of earthly natures, that to her 
the hours thus spent were fuller of bliss than 


E LINCOLN. 

< the maddest moments of mere passion could have 
\ been. Her grand, far-looking soul found an en- 
s tire communion with that of the man to whom 
$ she had become more than a ministering angel, 
$ and there came no thought to trouble her re- 
^ pose. Walter seemed gradually wasting away— 
|> he believed it to be death, but Catharine thought 
<; otherwise, though she could almost have prayed 

< that such consummation might be granted. She 
^ was stronger for herself than him; her own suf¬ 
ferings were nothing when compared with the 
remembrance of that which he had undergone 

$ during their separation. 

| There was a small room at the back of the 
> house, which was Walter’s favorite apartment. 
\ Every morning Janet wheeled his easy-chair 
s near the open windows that looked out upon a 
$ little break in the garden where the grass formed 
$ a natural lawn, with a single weeping willow 
| swaying its silvery branches to and fro in the 
$ sunlight. Walter loved to sit there and look out 
s on the warm glow which chased the shadows 
t over the grass; he had grown to dread the 
\ gloom; and the twilight, which had been his 
s favorite hour during their sojourn in Paris, filled 
s him with a wild melancholy, which even Catha~ 
$ rine’s presence could scarcely dispel. There 
$ was a grave, old doctor who visited him daily, 
$ but he troubled him with few remedies and no 
s advice, so for Catharine’s sake Walter managed 

I \ to support his visits with a certain degree of 
patience. 

They spoke little of the past, those two; Wal- 
^ ter’s malady rendered him so excitable that 
ij Catharine avoided every subject which could 
s cause him the least agitation. The physicians 
j whom she consulted before leaving the city, had 
* declared that any sudden shock would prove 
$ fatal; yet that feeblo and ill as he was, time and 
$ the most perfect repose might restore him, since 
s his physical ailment had been produced almost 
s wholly by the mental excitement under which 
\ he had so long labored. 

< So Catharine watched him, forgetful of her- 
s self, wearing the pleasant smile that he loved, 

\ cheerful and hopeful always. The days passed 
\ on—those long, golden summer days—and they 
| had been a fortnight in that quiet spot. At first 
J Walter was unable to leave his bed, and after 
that he so firmly believed himself a dying man, 
that he asked only to find her by his side, and 
\ his only prayer was that he might drift out into 
s eternity with her hand still clasped in his. 

$ They did talk of the future—not a future upon 
ij this earth—but of that which shall come when 
s these struggling souls break into the morning 
s of the hereafter. The thought was full of pettft 
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and beauty to Walter; he might understand $ written page. The furrows on his brow grew 
nothing of the questions mooted by theologians, ^ deeper, and a stem indignation gathered over 
or of the cold, orthodox heaven whioh they pic- \ his features. Some broken exclamation warned 
ture, but his broad poet vision looked far be- \ the deacons that it contained tidings of import- 
yond, and his spirit rested tranquilly upon the $ anoe, but by no means pleasurable ones, and 
hope it found. | they waited with impatience while the old man 

But the man who had wrought them so mueh \ re-read the epistle, always with increased exoite- 
suffering had not yet completed his work, and £ ment. 

Mr. Jeffrys never relinquished a project of ven- \ “My friends,” he said, at length, “our breth- 
geance until his thirst had been satisfied to the s ren were right—these strangers are children of 
utmost. v iniquity. Two fugitives have hidden themselves 

While May remained ill and insensible at his ^ in our village, the man leaving a fond wife to 
house, he had been close upon the track of his \ pine and die, while he yields himself to the 
two victims, weaving about them the meshes of \ caresses of this Delilah.” 

his plots, and preparing to plant another poisoned $ When the matter was fully explained, and the 
arrow in the hearts which he had so tortured and \ letter read in council, it was determined that 
wrung. $ they should act upon the moment They left 

The third week of their sojourn in that quiet $ the house, that little band of stern men in whoao 
place commenced, and the curiosity of the village s veins the puritan blood and puritan prejudices 
gossips had become strongly excited concerning ^ flowed uncontaminated, and walked in solemn 
the mysterious strangers. | procession toward the cottage. It is a strange 

Here they lived, never moving out, and the i thing to notioe how little the descendants of 
two domestics, a cross old Scotch woman, and a ^ those stern old pilgrims have changed! The 
man servant equally uncommunicative, seemed > leaders of one of the colony churches never 
as little inclined to society as their employers. I moved more unrelentingly toward the dwelling 
The religious people of the little New England \ 0 f 80me excommunicated Quaker, or old grand- 
village were solely perplexed, and one or two of { dame accused of witchcraft, than those men to- 
the more prominent members of the church, sug- \ ward the quiet retreat, where, during the past 
gested to the minister that it was his duty to in- j weeks, those troubled souls had found such pro- 
quire into the affair, and there were even some $ found rest. 

vague hints that it was a case which might well j The old parson marched at their head, a fit 
occupy the attention of the select men of the $ type of the men who in by-gone times went to 
town. > battle with a prayer, and deemed they were 

The old parson had opposed this—a rigid, ^ doing God service in putting to death all who 
Galvinistic Presbyterian, but with a heart which ; differed in belief from themselves. The deacons 
beat more kindly under his worn bosom than he followed side by side, no one speaking, but 
himself dreamed. So the affair rested, though ; stalking on, determined and grim, while the vil- 
there were numerous tea drinkings given where s lagers looked out from their windows to see 
the subject was freely discussed, and the men in ? them pass, and a troop of little urchins playing 
power sorely blamed for their negligence. One \ about the school-house, hovered along in their 
day, there met at the old-fashioned parsonage $ wake to find out the meaning of this unusual 
house a company of the deacons of the church, $ solemnity. 

who were also among the select men, dropping in <: They reached the gate of the cottage, opened 
almost by aocident to visit their pastor. While 5 it and passed in, each wearing a sort of horrified 
they sat there, conversing among other things \ sanctity, which would have been singularly im- 
oi the strangers, concerning whom even the vil- * posing to the common herd of parishioners had 
lage doctor could give no information, for a phy-1 they witnessed it Yet they did this thing in 
sician had been employed from ten miles away, ^ the honesty of their hearts, acting up to the pre- 
a letter was brought in and given to the clergy- s cepts of the sect in which they had been reared, 
man. He took it, and seeing that the writing \ even as their fathers before them, 
was unknown to him, began turning the epistle ^ The hall door was open, and Janet Brown was 
over in his hand, the invariable habit of persons $ sweeping away the rose-leaves which had blown 
to whom letters are unaccustomed visitants. \ over the porch. She paused in her occupation, 
At length, when one of the deacons suggested ^ and recognizing the minister, dropped a low 
that he might find it more satisfactory to read ^ courtesy with the true reverence of a Scotch 
the contents, he broke the seal, adjusted his ^ Presbyterian. 

Bpectacles, and began to peruse the clearly i “I wish, my good woman,” said the clergyman, 
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IX IB PIiBASANT TO LABOK.-LILLIE. 


in his hardest voice, while his companions waited : 
a little in the rear, one old deacon absorbed in ; 
silent prayer, “I wish to speak with the man 
who resides here.” 

“He is Tery sick, sir, and cannot be fathed s 
with seeing any one.” > 

“Then the other person-” j 

“Do you mean the lady?” interrupted Janet, \ 
somewhat forgetting her respect in the indigna- $ 
tion she felt at hearing her mistress styled a $ 
person. “Then you can’t see her either, sir.” \ 
“Let me pass, woman,” said the minister, set- S 
ting his stick firmly down; “I have come here * 
in the exercise of my duty, and I must speak \ 
with the person who is within.” jj 

“Indeed then, there’s no person that you’ll ^ 

need to meddle with,” returned Janet, in a \ 
louder yoice, “and parson though ye be, I’ll $ 
just say good morning to you and them that’s \ 
in your company.” j 

She would haye closed the door in his face, j 
but he held it back with his stout cane, while \ 
the little band of deaoons fairly groaned in pious ) 
norror. \ 


“I tell you that I will enter; this is a house 
of iniquity, and I come to warn all herein of the 
wrath, human and divine, which is at hand.” 

“Good Lord!” cried Janet, dropping hen 
broom, “the man is daft, clean daft—a raigular 
Bedlamite.” 

“Peace, woman, and let us pass; we must 
speak with the female; our village shall a> 
longer harbor the depraved and sinful.” 

“Amen!” was the involuntary response from 
the head deacon, accustomed to complete the 
minister’s prayers with this confirmation. 

Janet looked from one to another, and her 
wrath waxed hotter stilL 

“I’ll tell ye what,” she exclaimed, “you’re 
just a set of heathens and no better.” 

“Put her aside,” exclaimed one of the select 
men. “Woman, we are servants of the law as 
well as servants of our Lord, and in the name 
of the law I command you to stand aside.” 

His voice was raised to a higher pitch with 
every succeeding word, till it sounded through 
the hall with an ominous tone. 

(to bb concluded.) 


IT IS PLEASANT TO LABOR. 

BT HATTII BOOXIK. 


It la pleasant to labor, with hearty good will— 
When the nerve is steady, and strong, and still; 
When the step is firm, and the heart is free, 

As the dancing waves of the dark, blue sea; 

When out o’er creation, in glad surprise, 

The young soul looks from the bold, bright eyes; 
When the limb has no languor—the soul no stain— 
It Is pleasant to labor for fixture gain. 

It is pleasant to labor, when sad—oppressed 
With a fitful demon of wild unrest; 

When the harp is unswept, and the song 
And the soul to earth’s music is all unstrung; 


When the waves of life’s ocean, with madd’ning roa* 
Break sullen and dark, on some desolate shore; 

It is pleasant to labor—forgetting the pain— 

Of the stranded heart—or the shipwrecked fame. 

It is pleasant to labor! pure eyes from above, 

Look down on our labors for those we love; 

The soul may be weary—the arm may be weak— 

The brow may be farrowed, and pallid the cheek; 

The step infirm—and the heart all tried 
With the vexing cares which our lives betide; 

Tet the angels smile, when our strength we prove, 

In undying labor, for those we love. 


LILLIE. 

BT B. SUMMERS DA If A. 


Bwxbt dreamer! thou fairy-like maiden, 

My thoughts circle fondly to thee: 

And swiftly, as when heavy laden 
With nectar flies homeward the bee, 

Gome memories yet as enchantingly near 
As when thy charmed presence bad rendered them deer. 

And didst by that sweet, timid token, 

The quaint, blushing language of flowers, 

Stem prophetic of words yet unspoken; 

Of happy and swift-winged hours 
All too brief for remembrance, for mem’ry to ms 
Has left bat the imprees of Joy and of thee! 


£ The romance of poetry lingers 
; And clusters about all thy thought, 

While deft and invisible fingers 
^ In magical genius have wrought 
n A device so rare, that affection might claim 
\ A hope of a dream that dare not have a name. 

■ Were that hope bnt a dreamless delusion, 

$ Twere yet cherished sacredly dear; 

5 And the rose which with softest confusion, 

< In the fragrance and bloom of the year, 
i Had wafted a message yet near to my heart, 

* Will be treasured though fragrance and bloom should depart. 
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NELLY GRAY HAD LOVED BEFORE. 


BT MAST J. CEOS8MAH. 


“Nelly, what’s the matter?” 

“Nothing,” was the somewhat hesitating re* 

piy. 

“Had you any bad news from home?” 

“N—o.” 

“Oh, well; cheer op then, I oan’t hare you 
looking so soberly,” and the young husband put 
back the hair from her forehead, and looked ten¬ 
derly upon the face usually so bright and cheery. 

Their eyes met, and the deep yearning, the 
dewy sadness which Nelly would have hidden 
in her heart, if she could, smote him painfully; 
aye, even wonderingly—for this was the first 
cloud that had obscured their domestio happi¬ 
ness. 

“Here’s the new book you’ve been wanting, 
just published, and they say it’s very interest¬ 
ing.” 

“Much obliged, Kalph, you were very kind to 
get it.” 

“And now I must go back to the office for two 
hours— try and cheer up, won’t you? I’m sorry 
to go, but do the best you can, darling. Good¬ 
bye.” 

“Good-bye.” 

Poor Nelly! she wished it were four hours 
instead of two, a week or two weeks, long enough 
at least for her mind to resume its usual balance. 
She saw her husband’s form retreating through 
the foliage, heard the street gate swing to its 
latch, but sat long afterward by the open win¬ 
dow, fixedly, as if heavy fetters bound her. The 
new volume lay in her lap unopened, the echo, 
“Cheer up, Nelly,” sounded dimly in her ear, 
and the voice of her heart was like that of a 
stricken dove. She drew from her pocket the 
letter and read again. 

Hillsidx Cottage, June 14th, 18—. 

“Dear Nellie —You may be assured that 
after drifting about so long, I am very happy 
- to cast anchor in the placid waters of your own 
home-harbor, twenty miles or more inland. It 
is lonely here without you, that’s true—but even 
your absence couldn’t hinder the fulfillment of 
my promise made at tho Springs last summer. 
I could fill a volume for you, Nellie, but next 
week we are coming to see you, as your mother 
purposes to go then. Billy will drive us out in 


k 


the new coach; we shall dine at the Mountain 
House, spend an hour or two enjoying the grapd 
scenery thereabouts, inhale the dear, bracing 
air, and look again upon the waters of the Hud¬ 
son. 

“You spoke of W-. That has all passed 

by, and doubtless, as simple Hannah used to say, 
I shall have to * dance in the brass kettle!’ Well, 
so let it be—we must all fulfill our destiny, and 
you know there must needs be some dear aunty 
to rock the cradle, and bear about spaoious, well- 
filled pockets to the utter delight of children. 

“The last day of my journey brought me into 
company with a gentleman bound for the same 
depot as myself. He kindly took the oversight 
of my trunks, was very gentlemanly, and his 
whole appearance was so faultlees that no one 
could justly have indulged a suspicion against 
him. Then the mutual acquaintance of our 
friend Nellie placed us on more familiar ground; 
strange as it may appear, I said nothing of your 
marriage, and he, having been long absent, was 
in ignorance of the fact Well, he called on ns 
(t. e. your mother and myself) to-day, and I 
know there is a great sorrow on his heart Is 
it connected with yourself? Remember I shall 
shrive you with all the dignity of a real con¬ 
fessor. 

“Said gentleman has very expressive eyes, 
usually quite mirthful—but the least reference 
to you casts such a shade over them, an expres¬ 
sion of anguish almost, controlled only by strong 
effort. I suspect that hitherto you have rejected 
him. He visits the city next week. 

“Papa and Sarah go south in a few days and 
stop for me. But I’ll not tire you longer, so 
good-bye for to-day. 

“Hoping to see you soon, I remain, now as 
ever, truly and affectionately yours, 

Jennie Walworth.” 


Poor Nelly I how her head ached as she laid 
aside the letter! How the strong impulses of 
her nature in their wild uprisings threw off the 
present and reproduced the past! 

Six years ago that June she had last seen 
Allyn Ames. He was then a youth of eighteen, 
with a visionary cast of mind, and an active, 
restless, and adventurous spirit. 
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NELLY GRAY HAD LOVED BEFORE. 


So, it was not strange, that after a two years* n and second year of his absence. Then came a 
companionship with sines and cosines, tangents ij long silence, then a sad report of death at the 
and cotangents; cases—dative, accusative and ^ hands of savages, which circumstances con- 
ablative; cases—disciplinable, suspendable, &c., j> firmed. 

he should grow weary, and, at length, turn his > The third, fourth and fifth years went by, and 
back upon college walls, shutting out its aspira- \ Nellie turned from her hidden sorrow to become 
tion8 and honors for allurings from the Land of $ the affianced of another, and in due time his 
Gold. # $ bride. 

Several of his companions were to embark $ Allyn, in the meantime, had met severe losses; 
with him, and the journey promised great enjoy- jj for weeks he had lain with a burning fever, very 
ment previous to daczling profits. £ near the door of death, and for other weeks and 

Allyn’8 father was a kind, indulging parent: \ even months he lingered on in a state of slow 
he listened to the boy’s trials with evident sym- > and undecided convalescence. Letters had beeft 
pathy, but tried to dissuade him from his enthu- \ written, but none ever received by himself or 
aia8tic plans. Persuasions were vain, and re- J friends; so crushing back the thought that ho 
monstrances seldom resorted to, so Allyn had$ was forgotten, he gave his best energies to the 
been fitted out comfortably, a passage engaged $ work of regaining his lost fortune, and even- 
0 on board ship, and the day already come for his j tually of seeking his early home, 
departure. ^ An hour and a half had passed since Nelly’s 

That day there was a funeral, Sandy Blythe, 5 husband went out—so said the little French 
Mr. Ames' gardener, sat in his cottage with \ clock upon the mantel. She must shake off, at 
bowed head and clasped hands, speaking not a \ once, the palsying hand that lay upon her heart 
word, but to say, “ There is nae sorrow like < so heavily, and return from the faded past, 
my ain.” Mary, his wife, had more strength \ Alas! for the heart that has buried its fondest 
and fortitude; parting the curls back from the \ dreams by the wayside, and after journeying a 
little sleeper’s forehead, she found voice to say, j long way on, hears the sound of a long-hushed 
“Dinna weep sae sair, Sandy; ‘of such is the > voice, and sees the beckoning of an earnest, im- 
kingdom of heaven.’ ” | passioned hand, and then turns away to the 

Nellie had made the muslin shroud, robing j realities of the present, with a resolve to look 
the child therein, and placed rose-buds and * backward no more! 

myrtle in the waxen hands. $ Nelly bathed her face and arranged her hair. 

Allyn had brought a coffin, and they laid the 5 She lit the gas, drew up a favorite chair beside 
child in it carefully and with sad hearts. \ her own, placed a pair of slippers, which her 

The childless parents took their last agonizing s own fingers had wrought, on an ottoman beside 
look, and the lid was closed. J it, and entered mechanically upon the contents 

\ of the volume before her. 

\ Fifteen minutes, and her husband’s step was 

I s heard ascending the staircase. 

“Why, Nelly, how pale you look! Fm sure 
you are not well,” said he, taking the proffered 
seat, and unclasping the bracelets from her arm 
in search of her pulse. 

and manner said plainly that his own heart-feel- $ “And what’s the disease, doctor?” said she, 
ings were reoiprooated. \ after a little pause, with an attempt at playful- 

They parted at the gate. > ness. 

In another hour the iron horse was bearing $ “As much as to say I’m a quack, or a bogus 
Allyn speedily away, and engraved upon his \ M. D.,” he answered, reprovingly; (and Nelly 
heart was an image ineffaceable as the rock- $ noted the wistfiil, affectionate gaze of his eye.) 
prints of imbedded fossil, or letters carved upon \ “If those cheeks don’t get back their color by 
tablets of stone; for notwithstanding Allyn’s S morning, we’ll have one of the true stamp here.” 
peouliar temperament, he belonged truly to that $ The next day Ralph returned to his office, and 
class of whom Miss Maitland says, “that amid $ Nelly kept her room. Toward noon her servant 
multitudes thronging like forest leaves, heart J girl brought up a letter addressed in a strangely 
hath still clung to heart, and one hath ever \ familiar hand. She tore off the seal and read, 
chosen one.” $ 

Frequent letters telling hopefully of the pre- j “ Nelly —Farewell! God help and pity me! 

sent and future, gave a golden woof to the first 1 


“Ah! what towering hopes were h 
'Neath that tiny coffin lid! 
Scarcely large enough to bear 
Little words that must be there— 
Little words cut deep and true— 
Sweet, pet name and ‘agid two.’ n 
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That night the physician came. Nelly’s phy- < 
sical system seemed perfectly prostrate, feyer | 
supervened, and for many days they watched ^ 
fearfully by her bedside. Then her fervent 5 
benison went up that for the watcher’s sake she > 
might be spared; and they were answered. I 
Henceforth the flowers of love grew thickly \ 
beside her pathway, and in their fragrance she $ 
forgot those which once blossomed, faded and l 


fell, springing up again in mocking beauty 
when beyond her reach. Or, if their memory 
chanced to flit before her in an unguarded hour, 
she remembered that earthly institutions perish 
with our pilgrimage—that in the other world 
they “neither marry nor are given in marriage,” 
though permitted throughout eternity to live and 
love forever 1 


A DREAM. 


BT CLARA 

I BAB a dream, one night, while on my pillow sleeping; 

A strange dream, toll of hideous fancies wild I 

I dreamed pale spirits o’er me watch were keeping, 

•*" While bleak, bare mountains all around were piled. 

I lay in anguish, sick with vainly striving, 

To break the spell that bound me to the spot— 

Cold horror fiom the demon shapes deriving, 

Horror which my poor soul has ne’er forgot. 

• 

The winds wore hoarse, and groaned along the mountains, 
Tho shell-like whisperings filled mo full of dread; 

The sad, weird murmuring^of the frozen fountains 
Gathered in thund’rings round my throbbing head! 

And while I looked aloft the air was clouded. 

And in my breast was born a strange desire— 

And from the high cliffs yet in grey mist shrouded, 

I heard a voico which said, “Arise! and come up higher I” 

I rose. My limbs waxed strong, and fleet, and agile— 

I scaled the mountains with a chamois’ speed; 

Beneath my step the fern bent light and fragile, 

And bowed the sumach like the lowland reed! 

A precipice yawned black and dim before me— 

A turbid torrent roared in wrath behind— 

Bun clouds fell down and threw their dull h&so o'er me, 

Nor Could I pause, nor scarce a foothold find! 

Serpents with fire tongues lashed their folds around me, 
They crawled close o’er me With their gleaming eyes! 

An iron band could not have safer bound me— 

And mate despair hushed up my feeble cries! 

Ten thousand torments tore my soul with anguish, 

Barbed arrows pierced my half insensate breast— 

I dosed my eyes, content to pine and languish, 

Till death should bring me sleep resembling rest. 


AUGUSTA. 

I And while I lay thus silent and deepairing, 

I heard a voice as coming from the sky— 

Saying, “ Look up, and see how those are fering, 

Who on Faith’s wings have mounted up ou high!” 

I looked, and lo! the bending skies wtre golden, 

And in their midst I saw an open door— 

> And the same voice rang out like music olden, 

“Have faith, tried spirit! go, and sin no more!** 

And then the sun came forth in regal splendor, 

The mountains glowed and shone in waves of light! 

. The crimson clouds were full of love looks tender, 
l And the cool fountains burst out crystal bright! 

5; The slimy serpents changed to green twigs springing, 

$ The slippery earth was wreathed with mats of flowers, 
s The winds were turned to wooing zephyrs, bringing 
^ Odorous sweets from honey-freighted bowers. 

' My soul arose, and bathed in very gladness, 
l I looked above, and Faith wee by my side— 

\ She took away the dim, dull veil of sadnoes, 

\ And hade me in her cathedral abide. 

< "Mortal!” she said, “life’s path is often dreary, 

> But if ye’ll trust, Til bring you safely through; 
s When I am near life cannot he so weary— 

< Look! the White Fields of Heaven burst on the view!" 

1 She vanished, and I woke; the mom was breaking 
\ Acroes the Bast in robes of red and gold— 

The Day’s bright spirits from their sleep were waking. 
And cheerily^stood, Morn’s portals to unfold! 

I rose, and Peace was ronnd me and before me, 

Earth looked no longer full of doubt and fear— 

A guardian spirit’s wings were (bided ronnd me, 

And well T knew that God’s great love was near! 


THE MASTER’S COMING. 


RT MISS ELIZABXTH XILLBB. 


Ah, when of earth aweary, 5 

And almost void of hope, 5 

Amid the darknoss dreary . s 

In woarlnees we grope, < 

When, through our tears fast felling, > 

The distant shore of home we seo; \ 

’Tis sweet to hear the angels calling, s 

“The Master comes and calls for thee!" s 


Or e’en when life has beauty— 

And love, and Jby, and youth; 

Our souls most strong for duty, 

And full of grace and truth. 

When constant toil is constant praying, 

And Pear and Hatred flee; 

’Tis sweet to hear—our swift steps staying— 
‘fThe Master oomes and calls for thee!" 
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ELLA’S AUNT. 


BY MABY L. MXANY. 


CHAPTER I. < 

“Pooh! pooh! What wild fancy is this you j 
have taken, my dear?” * 

“’Tis no wild fancy, Mr. Stanwood, ’tis the * 
sober truth, and so you will soon find if you do \ 
but listen to me.” \ 

“But I tell you, wife, I will not listen to such \ 
an absurdity. Our Ella in love with her draw- $ 
ing master! Ha! ha! That is the best joke I \ 
hare heard for some time.” \ 

“You will find it anything but a joke, Mr. $ 
titan wood. Now, do please lay aside that news- \ 
paper, and attend to me for a few moments, 1 jj 
wish to get this subject off of my mind.” $ 

“I really wish you would, my dear. It is \ 
▼ery absurd in you to trouble yourself with such s 
foolish suspicions.” S 

“Once for all, husband, I tell you they are not i 
suspicions. I have seen enough for some time > 
to convince me that Ella loves Mr. Ardley—you i 
need not laugh so immoderately—just listen pa- \ 
tiently.” > 

“I’faith, not I!” I 

“Then if you will not listen, you shall read,” j 
and Mrs. Stanwood unfolded a dainty little note, \ 
and held it close before the gentleman’s eyes, so £ 
that they must, perforce, see its contents. One $ 
glance overthrew his smiling indifference, and ^ 
snatching the note from his wife’s hand, he s 
read: $ 

“‘My dear Frank;* I’ll dear Frank her, the 5 

baggage; ‘I have been thinking over what you | 

proposed yesterday, and I think it is better that s 
you should not speak to papa just yet. He ^ 
would not consent—I know he would not; and $ 
only think if he would forbid our meeting again, $ 
what should we do? Let us wait a little longer, $ 
Frank; we can still hope for the best, and not ^ 
fear for each other’s constancy. I trust, oh! $ 
how undoubtingly in you, dearest Frank, and I \ 
know you have the same trust in your own \ 
Ell*!’” | 

Mr. Stanwood read these lines twice over, \ 
closely scrutinizing the handwriting, as if he $ 
almost thought the billet* a forgery. { 

“Perhaps you are convinced now, Mr. Stan- \ 
wood,” said his wife, drily, “If that does not | 

prove that Ella loves Mr. Ardley-■” ^ 

“She does not! She must not! She shall $ 
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not!” thundered the enraged father; “my 
daughter love one so far beneath her! I’ll teach 
the silly thing—where is she ? Send her to me 
immediately—I will quickly put an end to this 
nonsense.” 

“I hepe you will not deal harshly with the 
child, she is scarcely more than that, you know,” 
Mrs. Stanwood ventured to say; but the only 
reply was a reiterated request to send Ella to 
him without delay. And while the lady depart¬ 
ed rather unwillingly on this errand, the in¬ 
censed father paced the room with rapid strides, 
“nursing his wrath to keep it warm.” In a few 
moments a pretty girl came tripping into the 
room. 

“Miss Stanwood,” began the father, in a se¬ 
vere tone, “I am shocked and grieved by what I 
have heard of you this morning. What excuse 
can you offer for your outrageous conduct?” 

“Why, papa, what is the matter? What have 
I done to displease you?” asked Ella, her bright, 
smiling face clouding with anxiety. 

“What have you done! Is not this precious 
piece of writing your work?” and the unfortu¬ 
nate note was held menacingly before her. 

The young girl caught her breath, and changed 
color as she saw it. 

“Yes, you may well tremble. You, the 
daughter of the Hon. Horace Stanwood, to pen 
such a note! Pray, what has your drawing- 
master to say to me that you wish deferred a 
little longer? I await your reply, Miss Stan¬ 
wood.” 

“He wished to—to speak to you about—me,” 
almost sobbed Ella, struggling hard to subdue 
her agitation. 

“What does he wish to say about you?” 

“Please don’t be angry, papa; he wanted to 
tell you that—that he—loves me.” 

“He loves you!” repeated the father, passion¬ 
ately, seizing his now blushing daughter by the 
arm. “How dared he to dream even of loving 
you; and how have you dared to encourage his 
presumption? He loves you! The audacious 
beggar! And you were afraid that I would not 
consent—that I might forbid your meeting him 
again. Your fears were prophetic. I would 
rather see you in your coffin than oonsent to 
your marriage with a beggarly teacher. And 
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mark my words, if I ever know you to speak to > dwelt his sister, and, placing Ella under their 
that fellow again, I will discard you forever. Do s care, with many kind words and caresses, (for 
you hear me?” $ his violent anger had entirely died away,) he 

Poor Ella could scarcely be said to hear. \ parted from his daughter, and returned home. 
Grief and terror had almost paralyzed her; but \ The home of Mrs. Rand, Ella’s Aunt, was situ- 
every word smote keenly on her heart. $ ated near one of New England’s prettiest villages. 

Satisfied with the effect of his angry words, ^ A narrow path, thickly set with maples, led up 
and perhaps half regretting that he had been so jj to the house, which was a quaint and old- 
harsh, for he was not naturally a hard-hearted $ fashioned building, with mossy eaves projecting 
man, Mr. Stanwood closed the interview by de- f over long, narrow windows that were almost 
siring his daughter to retire to her apartment, l concealed by climbing roses and woodbine. The 
and there remain till his farther wishes in regard \ long, sweeping branches of two ancient elms 
to her should be made known. And the un- < completely shaded the front of the house, and to 
happy girl obeyed with alacrity, gV-I to be $ Ella the whole place had a gloomy, forlorn as- 
allowed to indulge her grief in the welcome soli- £ pect quite repelling. 

tude of her chamber. s Mrs. Rand received her young relative, whom 

- $ she now saw for the first time, with great cordi- 

CHAPTER II. $ ality; but Ella, low-spirited and weary, was in 

“Wbll, Mrs. Stanwood, I have decided how ^ no mood to appreciate her friendliness, and was 
to act in regard to that troublesome Ella. She $ glad to avail herself of the old lady’s suggestion 

shall be freed from her imprisonment soon.” \ that she should retire to her room and refresh 

“I am very glad to hear it. The poor child \ herself with a nap before tea-time. It was a 
looks wretchedly. Every day she grows more $ luxury to find herself alone in the neat, cool 
pale and languid, and her eyes are dull and J chamber, perfumed with the odors of the roses 
heavy with continual weeping.” < that peeped in through the snowy curtains. No 

“ Change of scene, and country air will soon \ way inclined to take the prescribed nap, she 

restore the light to her eyes and the roses to her $ lay vacantly looking out on the broad expanse 
cheeks.” j of hill and vale; while her thoughts returning to 

“Change of scene—country air, Mr. Stan- {the home from which she was now so far distant, 
wood?” $ dwelt sadly on the ch^pge the past two weeks 

“Yes, I have concluded to take her off to my $ had wrought—on the clouds that had so sud- 
sister Amelia’s.” i denly arisen in her,hitherto unclouded sky.. 

“Away off in New England?” said the wife, | Her meditations were poorly calculated to 
dolefully. s raise her spirits, and Mrs. Rand was much con- 

“Only a two days’ journey, my dear; and | cerned, when she summoned her niece to tea, to 
then she will be in no danger of meeting Mr. < find her still pale, languid and dejected. The 
Frank Ardley—confound him! Though, if heboid lady rallied her good-naturedly, saying she 
has a spark of feeling he will never seek to re- j; did not know what was coming over the girls 
new the acquaintance after the language I ad- s now-a-days; in her time young girls had rosy 
dressed to him the other day.” | cheeks and were full of health, and life, and 

“How long is Ella to be absent?” asked Mrs. 5; gayety: very different from the lack-a-daisical 
Stanwood, after a silence of some moments. I creatures of these times. And Ella smiled, 
“Until autumn. She will enjoy herself very \ faintly, as her aunt talked on, trying to cheer 
much at her aunt’s, and the entire novelty of * her up, and thought within herself how impos- 
her surroundings will soon obliterate the remem- s sible it would be for her to be lively or gay any 
brance of of this silly, school-girl attachment.” more. 

Mr. Stanwood’s decisions, as he was wont to \ Then the kind old lady dropped the subject, 
boost, were always “as fixed as the laws of the <: and began speaking of a friend whose arrival 
Medes and Persians,” therefore Mrs. Stanwood $ she expected the following day. 
made no opposition to his project, though she ^ “I am delighted that he is coming at this 
much regretted the threatened separation from $ time,” she said, smiling pleasantly on her silent 
her only living child. n guest, “you will be company for each other: and 

Ella’s ample wardrobe was soon put in order, £ I predict you will be charmed with my friend 
and on the next morning she started on her \ Harrison. Ella, my dear, you cannot help it,” 
journey. On reaohing Boston, Mr. Stanwood, ^ she added, laughing, as Ella began to utter a 
greatly to his dissatisfaction, met with some \ faint negative, “he is young, handsome, lively, 
friends who would pass by the town near which * witty, and all that sort of thing: just the kind 
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of person to captivate silly girls; but then he < charge of his daughter for the summer, and sba 
can attract us old folks as well.” $ intended to do it, so Miss Ella need not think of 

And the old lady launched into an enthusiastic > running away from her—a pretty thing, truly l 
eulogy, on the many virtues and amiable quali- \ And as for Harrison, his home was always with 
ties of her “friend Harrison,” until Ella grew $ her when he could spare the time to come; 00 
quite sick of the subject, took a real school-girl j there they were, and there they must remain, 
dislike to Mr. Harrison, and resolved to be as \ And if her brother Horace had picked up the 
little in his company as possible. \ wicked notion that nothing was of value but 

The morrow came, Ella, by her aunt's desire, \ wealth and grandeur, it was high time for him 
strolled with her through garden, orchard, and < to drop it again. He thinks his daughter too 
meadow; fed the ohickens; went down to the j good for Harrison Ardley, indeed! She could 
brook to see the geese and duoks at their aquatic \ tell him her Harrison was a match for the proud- 
exercises, all with an air of such utter listless- ^ est lady in the world!” 

ness, that Mrs. Rand was very much troubled. ^ Without doubt Ella Stanwood fully concurred 
At length, she had to return to the house, to at- $ in this opinion, and the result of the old lady's 
tend to some preparations for the other guest, 5 representations was, that the young people sub- 
whom she was now hourly expecting. ^ mitted with wonderful docility to her decision, 

Ella, glad to be alone, sauntered here and j> and said no more about leaving, 
there at will, caring for nothing, and then turned i; And now what happy hours they spent toge- 
to the house, devotedly hoping that something $ ther, quite fulfilling Mrs. Rand’s prediction, 
had occurred to prevent the exemplary Mr. Har- s Ella forgot her purpose of disliking and avoid- 
rison’s arrival. But, as she entered the wide \ ing Mr. Harrison—forgot that she had ever 
hall she heard her aunt’s cheery voice in the thought the old homestead gloomy, and its mis- 
parlor, and that lady at the same instant ap- $ tress prosy and garrulous. The latter was now 
peered: i the best, dearest aunt in the world, and her 

“Come, my dear,” said she, taking the young l home the most delightful spot. And Mrs. Rand 
girl’s hand, and leading her to the parlor, “I$had no cause for farther lamentations over the 
was just going in search of you—hey-day, what’s 5; young girl’s paleness and want of spirits; the 
all this?” s roses had returned to her cheeks, and her gayety 

For, without waiting to be presented, Mr. $ and sportiveness amused and delighted her 
Harrison rushed to meet Ella, and she, with a j; warm-hearted aunt. 

little scream of delight, nestled very cosily in ^ “The dear, young thing!” she would say to 
his arms. ^ herself, as she saw the lovers so happy in each 

The old lady peered sharply through her spec- \ other, “she is just the wife for Harrison Ardley, 
tacles at the pair, who, for the moment, were too $ and his wife she shall be, all her father’s preju- 
much absorbed in each other to heed her aston- 5 dices to the contrary, notwithstanding.” 
ishment. Then explanations were quickly given, ^ So the summer glided by, and from time to 
and, it appeared that Ella’s lover, Frank Ardley, ^ time Mrs. Rand sent good reports to the parents 
was a favorite from childhood with Mrs. Rand, * respecting their daughter, which reconciled them 
who always called him his middle name, and to $ to her absence, and caused Mr. Stanwood to 
whom he had now come to impart the story of $ pride himself greatly on the wisdom of the course 
his unhappy love, and to seek in her quiet old l he had pursued. 

home comfort for his wounded spirit, and truly s - 

he had found it. j CHAPTER III. 

But Ella, when the bewildering rapture of the $ Early in September came a long letter to Mr. 
unexpected meeting was over, began to talk, l Stanwood from his sister. It informed him that 
tearfully, yet decidedly, of returning home with- \ a mutual attachment existed between his daugh- 
out delay. She knew for what purpose she had <: ter and a young gentleman, whom the writer 
been sent from home—knew that under present > had known from his infancy, and whom even 
oiroumstances her father would not allow her to \ she considered worthy to be the husband of her 
remain an hour under her aunt’s roof—so she i lovely niece, “in short, they are meant for each 
must not stay. s other,” the letter went on, “and I am quite cer- 

Frank, looking very blank at this announce- ^ tain their union will be a happy one. You see 
ment, declared he would leave on the instant, s I am counting on your consent, as a matter of 
rather than occcasion her departure. $ course, for I know if you searched the States 

But Mrs. Rand vetoed both motions, “Ella’s s all through, you could not find a more unexoep- 
fhther had written to her, asking her to take ^ tionable match for Ella. My adopted son, 
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Harrison, is a very fine young man in every re¬ 
spect, talented, (an important qualification with 
us New Englanders, you know,) and he comes 
of an old family, too, being related to the Har¬ 
risons of-county. I have long intended to 

make him my heir; though, for that matter he has 
wealth enough of his own, still I have taken a 
fancy to leave what property I possess to one 
who will make good use of it, and it rejoices 
me to think, that with your consent, my two 
favorites—for Ella has become very, very dear 
to me—will share my worldly goods.’* Mrs. 
Rand closed her letter of three pages, by re¬ 
questing that the marriage might take place at 
her house, and that the parents would designate 
a suitable day for the ceremony, and come to 
assist thereat. 

Mr. Stanwood mused a long time over this 
letter, read it through once more very deliber¬ 
ately, and then summoned his wife to the library. 
Mrs. Stanwood perused the letter, and returned 
it, Bimply asking if he intended to accede to his 
sister’s propositions. 

“Ido,” was the emphatic rejoinder “Hav¬ 
ing considered the subject carefully, in all its 
bearings, I consider that we may deem it very 
fortunate that our daughter has fixed her mind 
on one whom we can approve; for, I have such 
perfect confidence in Amelia’s judgment, that I 
believe the gentleman whom she regards so 
highly will merit my full approbation.” 

“But Ella is so young,” remonstrated the 
mother, “and beside, she should be married at 
home.” 

“We would prefer to have it so, certainly, my 
dear; but Amelia is so desirous to have the mar¬ 
riage take place beneath her roof that I should 
really be loath to deny her. And again, it would 
be very impolitic to run the risk of displeasing 
her. I should not wish her property, which is 
quite valuable, to be lost to the family, on every 
account, therefore, it is the wisest course to yield 
to her desires; you can give as large a party as 
you please, in honor of Ella’s nuptials, on our 
return home.” 

And Mr. Stanwood, having thus decided the 
matter, penned an appropriate letter to his 
Bister, appointing the 8d of October, Ella’s birth¬ 
day, for the wedding. 

On the evening previous to the appointed day, 
the parents reached the farm-house, according to 
a promise to that effect. Mrs. Rand took care 
to have the young people out of the way on their 
arrival, and having conducted Mrs. Stanwoodfco 
her apartment to dress for the evening, she be-* 
gan to expatiate very pathetically to her brother, 
on his daughter’s unhappiness and dqjection on 
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5 her first coming to the homestead. In reply, 
i; Mr. Stanwood told of her ridiculous penchant 
s for her drawing-master, winding up with, “A 
s young fellow without any conceivable claim to 
^ aspire to the hand of a child of mine—a mere 
l nobody, sister Amelia. I really felt sorry for 
| little Ella, but the thing was too absurd to be 
^ allowed to go on. I would never sanction such 
$ folly.” 

' “Not even if your opposition had consigned 
S her to an early grave?” inquired his sister, very 
5 solemnly. 

s “Oh, there was no danger of that,” and the 
S gentleman smiled, carelessly; “in our matter-of- 
$ fact age, people do not die of love or broken 
\ hearts.” 

$ “Perhaps not; but it is certain many have died 
| of diseases superinduced by continued anxiety or 
j melancholy. We all know something by expe- 
i rience of the power the mind exerts over our 
| physical health; and, for my part, I trembled 
\ for Ella, when I saw how prone she was to silent, 
^ mournful reveries—how impossible it was to 
| interest her in anything. I remembered how 

> your other children had faded away in early 
\ childhood, and I feared for her, so fragile, so 
n young, and with a grievous disappointment evi- 
$ dently preying on her mind.” 

$ “But that did not last long,” replied the 
J father, more affected than he wished to show; 
$ “you wrote me, soon after her arrival, that she 
\ was fast regaining cheerfulness and health.” 

> “I did, brother, and glad was I that I could 
l truthfully make such a statement. But who was 
5 the person who made such an impression on 
jj Ella’s fancy? I should like to hear something 
^ more from you concerning him.” 

$ “To tell the truth, Amelia,” said Mr. Stan- 
$ wood, rather embarrassed by the question, “I 
$ know no more of him than what I have already 
5 told you.” 

I “Which is surely very little. Then you had 

> no objection to him save that he was teaching 
^ for a livelihood?” 

$ “That was a sufficient one.” 

\ “But tell me, Horace, if this young Ardley’s 
i position and fortune were such as would entitlo 
| him to aspire to your daughter—would you in 
^ that case consent to their union?” 

^ “Very probably I should, for I rather liked 
;! the young fellow, but n<^ as a suitor for 
Ella; but may I ask the drift of all these ques- 

I tons?” 

“Simply, that I know more of the individual 
in question than you. If I tell you^that my 
adopted son, Harrison, has another name, that 
he was known to you as Frank Ardley, what 
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then, brother? Nay, now, don’t let passion take j Mr. Stanwood mused in silence. “Related to 

the place of reason, Horace; you were wont s the Harrisons of-county, I think you said?” 

to judge of matters in an impartial, dispas- | he asked at length. 

sioned manner, and I trust such is yet your $ “Yes, Gerald Harrison is his uncle on the 
custom.” $ mother’s side,” replied Mrs. Rand, with a covert 

Mrs. Rand had not forgotten her brother’s $ smile, for she saw that she had gained the day. 
weak point; the compliment was one espe- \ Just then Ella came tripping by the window, 
cially agreeable to him, and unwilling to have 5 and, at a Bign from her aunt, entered. She flew 
it seem undeserved, he kept down his rising \ into her father’s arras, all smiles and blushes; 
anger. \ then, oppressed with sad misgivings, 6he burst 

“But you cannot mean this, Amelia,” he said > into tears, 
presently, “you wrote me that young Harrison, \ “Pooh! silly child, you have nothing to fear,” 
whom you intended to be your heir, had wealth < he whispered, cheeringly. “Ah, Harrison, my 
enough of his own.” s dear fellow!” he added, as that personage np- 

“And so he has,” replied the old lady, em- \ peared, and offering his hand cordially to the 
phatically, “he has the best of all wealth, a \ astonished lover. “I suppose I must give this 
wealth derived from his Creator, and of which $ wilful girl to you; see to it that you never cause 
no ‘revulsion in moneyed circles,’ no change of \ me to repent my compliance.” 

‘fickle fortune’ can despoil him. He has the $ “Heaven helping me, I never will, Mr. Stan- 
wealth of a lofty spirit, strong in unyielding J wood,” was the quiet but firm-toned reply, 
rectitude—of a generous, manly heart—of a ^ Mrs. Rand, having waited to learn thus much, 
sound mind, gifted, too, with some of the ^ hastened to her sister-in-law to relate how mat- 
brightest talents that heaven bestows. Yes, he $ ters stood; and the two soon descended to join 
is rich in all this; and tell me, Horace Stanwood, s the happy trio in the “best room.” 
have you not seen men rise to the highest emi- $ A happy evening was spent by all, Mr. Stan- 
nence by means of these possessions, while the i wood was in his most pleasant mood, and his 
envied sons of millionaires have fallon to the sister could see that he was every moment be- 
lowcst depths of poverty, and worse, of degrada- $ coming more pleased with his prospective son- 
tion and crime? I have seen such things, and J in-law. 

though your years are fewer than mine, I doubt s “I never made but one match,” the old lady 
not you can recall many instances of the kind $ was wont to say in after years; “but that waa 
that you have seen or heard of.” ' one to brag of.” 


TWO PICTURES. 

BY M. J. TUCKER. 


Three came to my ear* the «tory 
Of one who had loved me long— 

Of one who had caught a rapture 
Out of my childish song; 

And set in a costly frame-work, 

A frame-work of gems and gold, 

Was pictured a face as princely 
As those of the knights of old ; 

But I turned nro away sad-sighing, 

Unheeding the gift of art, 

And gaaod on a sweet face pictured 
Down in m£ inmost heart. 

And yet, from the shining frame-work 
Mirrored a forehead high, 

And all of the depth of midnight 
^ Shone in the eaglo eye. 

The smiling lips arched proudly, 

A nd the fooe It was very Hair, $ 


? And a boundless wealth of beauty 

{ Dwelt in the raven hair; 

s Yet I thought of a brow mere lovely, 

s A brow that my hand had pressed, 

\ And remembered my head had rested 

| Down on a heaving breast 

s I thought of the lips that murmured 

£ Sweet as the low wind's sigh; 

s And I felt that a purer meaning 

< Dwelt in that milder eyo. 

\ I thought of the dark brown trasses 

<! I had parted away so oft, 

And I knew in my soul none other 
Were ever so silken and soft 
So I laid down the golded-cased picture, 
And bade it forever depart 
When a thousand times sweeter than ever 
Looked up the dear face in my heart 
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October 7th, 184-. — I hare com© away to 
the sea-shore to write & poem. I was weary of 
the din of the city, and day after day there 
waa a confused undercurrent of music running 
through my brain, which I longed to put in 
numbers. My publisher met me three days ago 
and said, 

“Friend Floyd, we are in want of a poem. 
How soon will you supply us with something 
excellent?” 

Now a request of this kind is always a spur 
to my imagination. I can work most heartily 
when I work for a definite purpose and with a 
prospect of reoompense. This does not sound 
much like fine phrenzy I am aware, but there is 
nothing like poverty for maxing poets sensible. 
So I answered with good cheer, 

“In a month from to-day I will bring you a 
song.” 

He shook my hand, I returned to my lodgings, 
packed my valise, and in three hours was jour¬ 
neying toward the sea, where I can have quiet 
and solitude sufficient for my purpose. 

I am living in the upper chamber of an old 
stone house, close upon the sea-shore. Under 
my window, night and day, the spirits of the 
great deep sing. Their voices ever solemn, ever 
in full chorus, fill me with sensations of delight 
and awe. Far away, along the ooast, stretches 
a brown shadow of autumn leaves, and the skies 
are rich with the hazy atmosphere of the Indian 
Bummer. The harvests are gathered in, the 
mower’s scythe and the reaper’s sickle have 
done their work, and there is a hush over the 
land—it is the Sabbath of the year. 

I have chosen my theme, and sitting in this 
enchanted window, I dream and write by turns. 

9th.—I have been here three days, and am 
more and more in love with my hermitage. 
Yesterday the day was so delightful and the 
landscape wore such hues of enchantment, that 
I could not stay in, and pencil in band I wan¬ 
dered a long way on the shore. The coast was 
high and rocky, and thickly grown with oaks. 
Acorns pattered on the ground as I walked 
under the branches, and now and then a squirrel 
whisked across my path. I found a place where 
I could sit under the trees and get in sight of the 
sea, and then I gave the hour to poetry. 


“Oh, what labor is sweeter than the poet’s 
labor!” I cried, with enthusiasm, when I had 
written a long time; “what mission is diviner 
than his ! >9 

“There is but one thing diviner,” said a 
strange voice near me, and, startled, I looked 
around and beheld an old man standing almost 
by my side. He was leaning on a staff, his hair 
was long and very white, and his eyes had an 
ashen look which betokened perfect blindness. 

“There is but one thing diviner,” he repeated, 
dwelling with a tremulous accent on the words, 
“and that is, to live a poet. It is beautiful to 
write poetry for the pleasure of other men, but 
to live poetry, that is diviner.” 

I felt as if a prophet had spoken and uncon¬ 
sciously rose to my feet. But before I could 
reply, he began to feel his path with his staff, 
and to call, “Evelyn! Evelyn Moore!” 

“Wait, grandfather,” responded a voice at a 
little distance, and in a moment through the oak 
trees appeared the form of a girl carrying her 
straw hat full of a corns. She was not particu¬ 
larly beautiful, but had a ruddy cheek and lus¬ 
trous, haxel eyes, while a wealth of brown curls 
tossed carelessly from her temples. Seeing me 
so near her grandfather, she looked at me with 
slight surprise, and said as she took the old man’s 
hand, “Who is this stranger, grandfather?” 

“I think he is a poet, my child, from what I 
have heard him speak. Ask him to come and 
read to us what he has written.” 

“You hear his request,” she said to me, with 
a smile, in which both frankness and dignity 
were blended. “Our cottage is not far off, and 
my grandfather loves nothing so well as poetry.” 

I could not refuse, but saying something about 
having nothing worthy to be read, I walked 
along with them. The aged man leaned upon 
the girl, and she supported his trembling steps 
with an ease and tenderness which showed her 
to be accustomed to the task. In a few moments 
we emerged from the forest, and approached a 
pleasant cottage, with sunny, open windows. The 
girl led the way to the portico, but here the old 
man paused. 

“Let us not go in yet, Evelyn, the sunshine 
is so warm. We will sit here and listen to the 
stranger’s poems.” 

196 
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She brought some chairs out upon the portico, 
and I opened my manuscript and read. It was 
a romance in verse, an old legend of the Rhine, 
a story of love and heroism. The old man leaned 
forward to catch every word, and when I uttered 
some line more musical than the rest, Evelyn’s 
eyes would flash upon mine an appreciating 
glance. 

I had composed but little more than a hun¬ 
dred lines, and was obliged to break off abruptly 
when their interest was fully awakened. The 
old man still bent his ear after I had ceased, and 
Evelyn asked, 

“Is that all?” 

“It is but the beginning of the poem,” I an¬ 
swered, “but it is all I have yet written. I come 
down to the sea-shore a few days ago, to study 
and write through the Indian Summer.” 

“When the summer is ended, will the poem be 
done?” asked Evelyn, with a smile. 

“I hope so,” was my reply; and her grand¬ 
father said eagerly, 

“You must come and read it to us as you 
write. We are simple people, Evelyn and I, but 
we love music and books. To repay you for the 
pleasure you have given us, Evelyn shall sing to 
you if you will stay until after supper.” 

Evelyn disappeared as I spoke my thanks, and 
in a few moments, during which Mr. Moore and 
myself had introduced ourselves more formally 
to eaoh other, she came again to the door, and 
taking her grandfather’s hand, led the way to a 
Small apartment where the tea-table was spread 
for us by her own fair hands 

Never shall I forget that meal, so simple, but 
■o delightful. White bread, pure butter and 
honey, with bunches of purple grapes from the 
garden, formed the repast, but a prince’s table 
oould not have worn more of an air of refine¬ 
ment and taste. Beautiftil flowers filled the 
room with fragrance, and a canary warbled de¬ 
liciously from his swinging cage in the window. 
And the gracious old man, the thoughtful, lovely 
maiden, were in themselves a strangely interest¬ 
ing picture. 

While we yet sat at table, Mr. Moore lifted his 
hand toward Evelyn with a gesture which she 
instantly understood, and taking her guitar from 
the window, she touched its strings and sung 
a Scotch song, one that will never grow old, 
“Ye Banks and Braes o’ Bonnie Doon.” 

Sweet song of a sweet old bard—it will ever 
be sacred now to my ear. As she sung it with 
a thrilling softness and tenderness of expression, 
I felt as never before the touching beauty of that 
simple-hearted poet. What power is sweeter 
than that which enables its possessor to move 


J hearts, to waken tears, a century after he has 
\ mouldered to dust! 

$ The old man clasped his hands together, and 
$ seemed lost in dreams of other days. 

| 16th.—I have seen the Moores every day since 
$ my last record, and my poem is growing more 
$ and more absorbing to myself and to them. 
$ Yesterday it rained all day, and I shut myself 
$ up to write, but toward evening my landlady 
$ called me down to the door, and there stood my 
$ brown-haired Evelyn Moore, dripping with rain, 
s but wearing as serene a look as if she were fresh 
J from a banquet hall. I begged her to come in 
£ and dry and warm herself. 

5 “No,” she said, “I must go back directly, for 

$ grandfather is alone. He is not well to-day, 
* and has watched impatiently for your coming, 
< although it stormed. I waited until he fell 
l asleep, and then I came swiftly aoross the wood 
$ path to bring you to him, that you might sur 
$ prise him on his waking Will you come?” 

S Who could refuse such an appeal from such 
s s a source ? My foolish heart bounded at the 
^ thought that this young girl had come through 
l such a storm to seek me, but I instantly blushed 
s for my presumption when I saw her standing 
| thoughtfully by the fire. Though I was a long 
) time preparing to go out in the rain, she had no 
\ glances for me, but stood silent, looking into the 
\ blase, and by the dreamy expression of her eyes, 
I knew her thoughts were far away. 

Our walk was not long, and so silent that 1 
almost felt as if her quick eye had discerned my 
vain and selfish thought. She spoke of the In- 
> dian Summer that was passing away, and asked 
| me what it seemed most like. 

\ I told her of the Sabbath-like impression it 
$ produced on me, and repeated the question to 
$ herself. 

v “It is like a beautiful old age,” she answered, 

^ “like a pure, holy life that is drawing to a 
$ close.” 

s I knew she was thinking of her grandfather, 

| the only being for whom she seemed to live. 

£ The old man was deeply gratified when I 
s entered the room and took his hand. “So kind 
5 of you,” he said, “to come in such a storm.” 


^ Evelyn was gone out, so I told him of her 
s coming for me. 

$ “Mr. Floyd,” he said, with quivering lips, 
^ “do you remember what I said to you when 1 
s met you in the forest?” 

I I did remember, for I have pondered his 
* words ever sinoe, wondering what he could have 
jj meant. 

^ “ This child of mine is one of those rare ones 

I whose life, simple as it is, might be set to musio. 
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She has 'wealthy relatives who would be proud 5 Still no thought of herself! I urged the boat 
to take her into the world and give her every f on across the waves, and each instant expected 
pleasure, but her devotion for me exceeds her $ to see them sink to rise no more, but it was not 
ambition for herself. She makes a sacrifice of j so to be. The strong will and unfaltering cour- 
her brightest, gayest years, that she may con- s age of the girl kept her up, and the old man 
sole and brighten my old age. Her mind is a S clung to her and struggled to swim also. It was 
rich garden, and all its fairest flowers are trained > a moment of dreadful suspense, yet but a mo¬ 
tor my blind, old eyes. I believe she would sac- \ ment, and I had reached them and drawn them 
rifice even her life if duty and affection called 5 safely from the yawning deep. The old man 
her.” \ fell senseless upon the bottom of the boat, and 

“Heaven grant that her noble spirit be not j Evelyn, pale but «alm, rubbed his temples and 
put to such trial!” I exclaimed. S hands. 

She interrupted our conversation here, by \ We could not speak, but I rowed to the shore, 
coming in with her sewing and drawing a chair j and then took him in my arms and carried him 
close to him, she talked cheerfully, and even ^ to the cottage. He revived when we had laid 
playfully with him, very unlike her reserved ^ him on his own bed, and reaching out his arms, 
manner with myself. I wondered if she would \ he clasped his grandchild to his bosom and wept 
ever love like other maidens. ^ aloud. I went out and left them to the fullness 

80th.—My hand trembles to record the strange s of their emotion, 
and terrible event of this day. The trial has n At evening I went again to the cottage. No 
come and gone, but ohl what a thrilling, what ^ one answered my knock, and opening the door 
a fearful scene! 11 entered the room where we had laid him in the 

The morning sun ushered in a warm and bril- \ morning. It was strangely silent, 
liant day, and old Mr. Moore went out, as is hia \ “Is he asleep?” I asked, of Evelyn, who sat 
custom, to breathe the fresh sea-breeze. Poor, £ with folded hands by the bedside, 
old man! he wandered too far alone on the steep £ “Yes, he is asleep,” she answered, and again 
cliffs, allured by the warmth of the sunshine, S that strange, saint-like smile shone upon her 
and Evelyn busy in preparing the morning meal, $ features. I approached the bed and looked upon 
had not heeded his absence. Suddenly a faint, $ the old man. He was indeed asleep, to wake no 
distant cry rang through the air, and, missing £ more. 

him for the first time, with wild haste she sprang < November 3rd.—I have been a month at the 
out-of-doors and ran along the cliffs. Something \ sea-shore, my poem is written, and I am going 
moved on the waters—again came the gurgling jj home. Yes, I have written a poem, but she has 
cry, 5 lived a poem. Men will read my pleasant legend 

“Evelyn! darling!” j and praise me, and forget me, but angels will 

And the young girl kneeling on the rocks and \ read thy poem, Evelyn Moore! 
straining her tear-blinded eyes, saw a pale hand \ I have seen her daily since her grandfather’s 
stretched up imploringly, and long, white hair l death, and she meets me calmly and kindly, 
floating on the billows. At this moment, in my ^ She is going to her friends in the south, and I 
morning walk, I came upon an opening in the ^ shall see her no more. She does not love me— 
forest, where at one glance I took in the whole £ I feel it in my heart—but she beams over me 
fearful scene. While I paused an instant, dizzy J with mild radiance like the evening star. Oh, 
with terror, Evelyn Moore neither trembled nor j Evelyn Moore, I would love thee if I dared, 
hesitated. “Courage, grandfather!” she cried, 
in a clear, silvery voice, and sprang into the 
angry sea. 

“Merciful heaven! must they both perish?” I 
breathed, and seeing a little boat fastened in a £ grave. She was leaning over the slab and gazing 
nook of the rocks, I ran forward, cut the rope, n into the evening sky, where star after star was 
and catching an oar, shot out into the sea. ^ brightening. I stood very near, but she did not 
They were not far from the shore, but quite dis- ^ see me. She clasped her hands and looking up- 
tant from where I started. Evelyn had reached $ ward, said softly, 

her grandfather, and clinging to him, with one \ “Good night, my kind, my beloved father—a 
arm was bravely striking for the shore when she $ long, a last good night. Intercede for me that 

heard my voice. She did not pause in her efforts $ my strength may be equal to my day.” 

k> save him, but cried, ^ My heart was full, I could keep silent no 

“Quick, or he will perish!” $ longer, and with swift, impassioned utterance I 


s 7th.—I could not go without bidding her fare- 
\ well, though I shrank from a last meeting. Last 
\ night I went to the cottage; she was not in, and 
>I walked out in the garden toward the old man’s 
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told her all my hope and fear. She turned her < The Indian Summer is ended, and I am going 
face slowly, her lustrous, dark eyes beamed on \ home, but the love and hope that I bear back, 
me a moment, and then she laid her white hands l from this blessed sea>shore, shall fill my life 
in mine. ‘‘Adieu for awhile,” she said, “but \ with fragrance forever, 
in another year come to me again.” \ 


GENTLE RIVER. 


BY MRS. FANNY SPANOENBERO. 


Gentle river, flowing ever 
Onward to the boundless sea, 

Restless still, returning never, 

Bring some token back to me. 

Seek the depths of dark, old ocean; 
Iiove his coral balls again, 

"Where the waves in constant motion 
l)usli against the rocks in vain. 

Seek the mermaid, restless rover, 
Ask for treasures of the deep; 

Roam the coral mountains over, 
Bring me news of those who sleep. 


Knew ye the maid whose golden hair 
Oft-times hath kissed your wave? 

In some sea-cave this maiden fair 
Hath found a fitting grave. 

Her spirit freo can calmly rest, 
Unfettered, unconfined, 

As free the waves above her breast, 
No bonds nor chains can bind. 

Gentle river, flowing ever, 

Onward to the dark blue sea, 

8eek the dead, returning never, 

And bring a token back to me. 


TO AN ABSENT ONE. 

BT SYLVIA A. LAWSON. 


“’Tis said that absence conquers love,” 

But oh I it may not be, 

For all my dreams that wayward rove 
Are filled with thoughts of thee. 

When morning o’er the grassy hill, 

Looks with her golden eye, 

And winds that through the night were still. 
Are breathing softest sighs. 

Then do I think of one, to me, 

The noblest and the best, 

And bid my wandering thoughts and free, 
Fly to my heart’s love nest. 


When rain-drops patter on the leaves, 

And drench the flowers of earth. 

My soul doth dreamy visions weave, 

To quench her restless dirth. 

When the moon rides in the azure sea, 
With all its magic light, 

I think of hours I have strayed with thee, 
In just such moonlight nights. 

But now thou art gone, far, far away, 

Thy dreams are not for me, 

Yet ever will my spirit stray, 

Aud sweetly rest with thee. 


THOU WERT MY ALL. 

BY M. D. WILLIAMS. 


Taou wort my all, no heart but thine could fool 
My every grief, no voice but thine could heal 
The wound inflicted by a careless word, 

More soft and gentle than the song of bird; 

When sadnoss came, thou wert of home the light, 
But thou art gone, and home, ’tis ever night. 

The places which havo known thee will no more 
Reveal thy steps, thy mission here is o’er, 

And I am lonely, sad, and desolate, • 

As bird bereft and pining for its mate; 

Bnt while I bow beneath this rankling pain, 

I know my loss Is thy eternal gain. 


, And while I muse upon the faded past 
$ With thee beside me, joy too great to last; 
s Contrasting that with this, my loneliness, 
s IIow sweet the dream of by-gone happiness— 

^ But when I wake from memory’s dream of thee, 
s How painful seems the stern reality I 

s Thou wert my all, and I was more than bleat 

> With thee to share and calm the soul’s unrest, 

| And well I knew If thou shouldst pass away, 

< How dark and desolate would be the day; 

> It came at last, I tread life’s path alone; 

* I grieve, but murmur not, God’s will be dona. 
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[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1858, by Mrs. Ann S. Stephons, in the Clerk's Office of the District Court 
of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 

CONTIIOJJSD FROM PAQB 135. 


CHAPTER III. | glow from the water breaking in whenever there 

Elizabeth Parris was in her own little s is sunshine, and the first roses always peeping 
chamber, in the gable end of her father’s log $ through that window, with the dew on the 
house. The window looked out toward the sea, $ leaves?—Tituba, yon must be dreaming! How 
and a beautiful glow of sunshine lay upon the <; could Abby tire of our own room, even if I was 
neck of land, which stretched between it and the ^ away? But then, just as I was sure to come 
shore, turning the water to sparkling sapphires, $ back—I can’t understand it, Tituba!” 
and the green of the land to a richer emerald !j “Come and see,” said Tituba, crossing a little 
tint, os the day drew toward its noon. $ span of open garret, and unclosing a door, which 

There was something very pretty and pictur- $ led to the opposite gable. “Sure as the world, 
esque about Elizabeth's room. Though a tiny ^ this is Abby Williams’ room now.” 
little place, compared to those she had just left $ Elizabeth stepped into the little chamber. It 
in the gubernatorial mansion, it possessed a score \ was similar in size to the one she had just left; 
of dainty trifles, that awoke in her heart a sweet but- not enclosed, like that, with wooden pan¬ 
home-feeling, that went rippling like a trill of nels, of a light, cheerful color, or flavored with 
music through her whole being, as she went fine boards scoured white as snow by the constant 
from object to object, arranging one, displacing exercise of old Tituba’s scrubbing cloth. But 
another, and fluttering to and fro like a bird that 5 here the rafters were dismally exposed, crevices 
returns to its cage, after a long, pleasant flight > of light broke through the shingles here and 
in the open air. < there, while the rough floor was full of knot- 

“Oh! how white and nice everything is,” she l holes, and shook loosely under the tread as it 
said, addressing old Tituba, who stood by the \ was passed over. 

door, watching her with a glow of satisfaction \ A low, trundle bed, covered with a blue-and- 
in her sharp, black eyes. “This curtain is soft j white yarn quilt, stood in a corner, close under 
and pure as the clouds that sleep over the sea J the slope of the roof. A single chair was near 
out yonder. As for the bed, I shouldn't think it < it, and near to the door a tali chest of drawers 
had been slept in since I went away, the pillow- ^ towered into the roof. This was all the fnrni- 
cases shine like snow crust.” ^ ture visible. That the room had been used for 

“The bed hasn’t been slept in since we knew j rude household purposes formerly, was very 
you were coming right away home, child,” said \ evident; for opposite the bed, clusters of penny- 
old Tituba, casting a well pleased look on the $ royal, sage and coriander, were still hanging to 
pillow-cases, polished by her own deftly urged s the rafters; and on each side of the windows 
smoothing-irons. “I put everything on fresh, > festoons of dried apples and rings of pumpkins 
yesterday: all for yourself.” I fell, like a drapery from roof to floor, but half 

“Not used, Tituba, not used! Then where \ concealing the rough logs underneath. The 
has cousin Abby slept? Where did she sleep $ windows looked toward the grave-yard, and be- 


last night?” ^ 

“She’s gone into the back room, at t’other end \ 
of the house; the very minute we heard you $ 
were coming she went in there.” ^ 

“What? The store-room, where you kept '< 
herbs, and dried apples, and all sorts of things; $ 
where the old chest of drawers stands? What \ 
does this mean, Tituba?” j 

“I s’pose Abby was lonesome.” $ 

“Lonesome here, in thi9 bright room, with a v 


yond that into the deep, deep forest. 

Elizabeth gazed around with mingled surprise 
and distress. After her beautiful city life, this 
homely floor seemed full of insupportable gloom. 

“And does Abby mean to sleep here? She, 
who loved our own pretty rooms so much? 
What does it all mean? Do, tell me, old Tituba, 
what does it mean?” 

Tituba shook-her head. 

“What does it mean?” persisted the young 
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lady, with a burst of her natural impatience. 44 1 !> 
want to understand all about it!” $ 

That moment the door opened, and Abby ; ; 
Williams came in, looking pale and harassed. \ 
44 What is all this about?” cried Elizabeth, t 
turning upon her cousin, with a burst of half $ 
indignant affection. 44 1 come back, Abby Wil- s 
liams, to find our dear old room white and cold £ 
as a snow drift—not a flower in the glasses—not $ 
even a branch of pine or hemlock in the fire- $ 
place—and worst of all, the bed so smooth that 5 
it looks as if no one ever slept in it, or ought to \ 
sleep in it, without being chilled to death. Why $ 
have you left our pretty room, Abby Williams? \ 
the room you and I have slept in since they took s 
us from the same cradle; left it, too, for this \ 
dreary corner, just as I was coming home so > 
happy, so very, very happy, at the thoughts of ji 
—of—-oh! Abby, dear, dear Abby, what has s 
come over you since I have been away?” * 

Abby Williams stood leaning against the chest | 
of drawers. She looked sad and weary, rather > 
than touched, or excited, by her cousin’s almost > 
passionate appeal. \ 

44 1 came here,” she said, gently, 44 because, ^ 
since you went away, Elisabeth, I have learned 
to be alone. It seems unnatural to go back into i 
the old life now: your heart is full of its own l 
joys. But mine—you see I am fond of loneli- 5 
ness now, and that is why we cannot sleep toge- s 
ther any more.” \ 

Elizabeth’s blue eyes filled with half angry j 
tears; her fair fhce flushed, and turned pale, \ 
and then broke into one of those heavenly smiles $ 
that seemed bright enough to win an angel from :j 
his place in paradise. She went up to her 
cousin, and flung one arm over her shoulders. 

44 0h! I see how it is,” she cried, turning the ^ 
sad face toward her with a gentle pat of the l 
hand, 44 she is jealous that I shall think of some- \ 
body else now, and not all the day and night $ 
long of her, as we used to think of each other, s 
l know what the feeling is, Abby darling, and $ 
would rather die than give it to you. But then \ 
you are so wrong! This love— yea, don’t stare, \ 
old Tituba. Indeed I love some one, very, very ^ 
much—you oross-looking old thing—and that ^ 
very love gives warmth and breadth to all the \ 
dear old household feelings, that nothing ever $ 
could crowd from my heart, just as a good s 
mother loves all her children, better and better $ 
for every new baby. There now, don’t be $ 
jealous, cousin!” i 

“I am not jealous, Elizabeth Parris,” an- \ 
swered Abby, oppressed by the caressing tender- ^ 
ness of the young girl, “only sad, and in love $ 
with my own company. When two girls like us i 


are once separated, it is not so easy to fall back 
into the old ways.” 

44 Indeed, indeed, this is jealousy, nothing else. 
But I do love you so much, Abby Williams, cross 
as you are; you don't know how my heart leaped, 
as I came in sight of the house; I wanted to fly, 
to kiss you, this way, a thousand, thousand 
times. There—there.” 

Elizabeth interrupted herself, pressing kiss 
after kiss on the lips, forehead and hair of her 
cousin, who shrunk and grew pallid in her em¬ 
brace, as if those warm kisses had poison in 
them. 

“Why, Abby, you do not kiss me back—you 
are trying to get away—is it because you do not 
love me any longer?—is it really that?” 

Elizabeth drew back, searohing her cousin’s 
face with her reproachful eyes, while Abby 
turned away, almost sullenly. 

“This is hard, very hard!” murmured Eliza¬ 
beth, choking back the sobs that struggled in 
her throat. 44 1 am home again, my—my heart 
brim full of joy, and no one seems to care for it; 
even old Tituba stands looking at me, as if she 
expected to be hanged, and I had the rope some¬ 
where about me. What have I done, or left un¬ 
done, that my own cousin should hate me so?” 

Abigail muttered something beneath her 
breath. It was that fragment of scripture, 
which speaks of children inheriting the sins of 
their parents. The poor girl did not remember 
that endurance and atonement made up the duty 
of the fell inheritance, not vengeance. But 
her whole being was in commotion. She began 
to look upon herself as an avenger, and this iron 
repulse of her cousin was her first step in the 
gloomy path, which seemed the only one she 
oould ever tread. 

“What were you saying, Abigail?” inquired 
Elizabeth, softening with what she thought a 
relenting murmur. 

“Nothing. I did not speak,” said Abby, 
moving toward the window, and looking out. 

Elizabeth followed her, and her glance took 
in the outskirts of the grave-yard, along whioh a 
female figure was moving rapidly toward the 
house. 

Elizabeth eaught her breath. Abigail turned 
her eyes, that instant, and saw the change that 
came, like a storm, over that bright fjoce. 

44 She here!” said Elizabeth, casting suspicious 
glances at Abby and old Tituba. 44 She here! 
Then I understand it all. She is the malignant 
witch that prowls forever along my path, turn¬ 
ing every one against me. Abby Williams, you 
saw Barbara Stafford before I came home?” 

44 Yes,” said Abby, vaguely, 44 1 saw her; she 
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is a strange, sweet woman, full of soothing, rich $ Abby Williams did not enter the chamber, 
in all that gives tranquility.” s She. heard the moans and sobs with callous in- 

“It is her doings!” exclaimed Elizabeth, pas- Jj difference, with the thoughts of the constable’s 
sionately. “This woman intrigues with the Evil $ lash across the white shoulders of her mother, 
one. I say again, Abigail Williams, and you, j: and the Indian tomahawk unmercifully buried 
old Tituba, this woman, Barbara Stafford, is my $ in the white forehead of her grandame, Anna 
enemy!” ^ Hutchinson. She hod no sympathy to cast away 

Elizabeth was white and stern, as she uttered \ on the causeless moans of a young girl. To her 
this denunciation. Every feature bore convic- $ they seemed trivial and mocking. With mighty 
tion that she solemnly believed what she was $ wrongs like those in the past, what right had 
saying. \ any one to moan over the capricious rise and 

Old Tituba cowered down in ft corner of the \ flow of mere household affection ? 
room, knitting her hands together in a paroxysm £ Under the knowledge of a great wrong, Abby 
of nervous dread, for the sight of her child’s dis- s Williams stiffled the tender impulses of a heart 
tress made a coward of her. Even Abby, whose $ naturally full of human goodness. She had 
soul was full of a trouble more harassing than learned to think revenge a solemn obligation, 
superstition, felt a shudder creep through her jj Was not the young creature writhing under the 
frame, and a strange intangible dread poisoned $ first recoil of her affeotions, the child of her 
her. She almost thought her cousin mad. s mother’s judge? Was not she, Abigail Williams, 
“See! see!” cried Elizabeth, pointing through ' the creature of his bounty? From the cradle 
the window, “that is my father, she is speaking \ up, had she not received her daily bread from 
with him—she dares to touch him—she turns— s the hand which placed her mother beneath the 
he walks by her side—he stoops his head $ lash ? 

to listen. Oh! my God, save him from her $ These thoughts froze all compassion in her 

subtle power; I cannot move, I cannot run, to $ bosom; but she could not listen to the Bobs that 
warn him: the very sight of the evil woman $ broke from that room, without a sensation of 
smites the strength from my limbs!” $ terrible regret for the love that had grown so 

A sudden faintness seized upon the young girl, $ icy in her bosom. In the grasp of that iron des- 
as she spoke. She began to tremble violently, \ tiny, her poor heart, with a thousand kind inl¬ 
and crept away to her own chamber, moaning ^ pulses fluttering at the core, trembled to free 
as she went. The change in her cousin, the s itself, but had no power. A wall of granite 
shook of Barbara Stafford’s sudden presence, \ seemed built up between her and the young 
the excitement in which she had been living, re- \ creature who had once been her second life. So, 
coiled upon her all at once, and she was seriously \ stupefied and locked up in the iron destiny be- 
ilL S fore her, she sat down in the open garret, and 

For a little time she lay writhing upon the \ waited within hearing of her cousin’s sobs, 
snowy bed, which had seemed so cold to her a j As she sat upon a wooden box, with both 
few moments before. Sorrow, or any kind of £ hands locked over her knees, holding herself, 
anxiety was so new to her life, that she wrestled £ body and soul, as it were, in a vice, the cliam- 
all her strength away with the first encoun- jj ber door opened, and Elizabeth came out. Her 
ter. \ hair was disordered, and her face flushed with 

Old Tituba came into the room with ft bowl of ^ weeping; but she walked with a gesture of 
herb-tea, which the young girl strove to drink; * resolve, and descended to the lower part of the 
but the first drop was met with a hysterical swell $ house in quick haste. 

of the throat, and she pushed the bowl away, s The sitting-room was empty, but through the 
exclaiming, “I cannot swallow! I cannot swal- $ window she saw her father, standing with Bar- 
low!” I bara Stafford. The woman was talking ear- 

Old Tituba stood by the bed; grasping the •> nestly, enforcing what she said, now and then, 
bowl in her little, brown hands, terrified by a $ with a gentle motion of the hand, 

burst of feeling which convulsed the slight form < Samuel Parris was looking in her face, with a 

before her with strange throes. $ long, earnest gaze. His heart had not been so 

She possessed no skill which could reach or $ moved by a human voice, since the day when 
even understand a paroxysm like this, for in s the young wife, who lay close in sight, had 
those days the hysterical affections that spring $ turned from his embrace to bless her babe and 
from over-excitement and ill regulated tempers, i die. 

had not reached the diguity of a fashionable dis- $ There was something in Barbara’s look, or 
eaa& ' voice, that troubled all the deep waters of his 
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memory, and yet she was in one tiling like the \ all ability or wish to send the stranger from her 
fair young creature lost to him so long ago. ^ father’s door. 

Parris was speaking as his daughter came up. i “Shall we go in-doors now?” said Samuel 
Almost for the first time in his life, he did not < Parris, who saw nothing unusual in the reception 
take a step to meet the idol of his home, as she \ his daughter had given to the guest. “I have 
approached; but kept on with the invitation he s scarcely spoken to my niece yet; bnt methought, 
was giving. $ Elizabeth, that she looked sad, as if the loneli- 

“ Surely, we will find you food and shelter, so J ness of our absence had stricken deep. Pray, 
long as you may require either,” he was saying, ji call Abigail Williams, my child, I would greet 
“we are a single family, and live as becometh a s her once more, and present her to our guest.” 
servant of the Most High, taking God’s gifts in i; “I have already seen the young lady,” said 
frugal thoughtfulness. You have, doubtless, been j; Barbara, smiling upon the old man, “she gave 
used to more sumptuous fare, lady, and a more \ me some breakfast, this morning, before you 
stately roof; but in my poor home, you will find i; came!” 

peace and household love, which is better than <: “And in all the time we were together never 
cups of gold and trenchers of silver. Sojourn \ mentioned it.,” murmured Elizabeth, with a swell 
with us, then, so long as it pleases you. See, $ of jealous indignation at the heart; “this is why 
here comes my daughter, who shall speak our s Abby shuns me so cruelly!” 
welcome better than I can; who, to own the n “She has a fair—nay, that is not the right 
truth, am somewhat unused to hospitable courte- $ word—she has a strangely interesting face,” con- 
sies; Elizabeth, my child, this lady will be our $ tinued Barbara, softly, “a sybiline face, full of 
guest awhile, welcome her as bescctneih a lady *> sweet gravity. I have never seen features so 
of condition, for such make sure she is.” i* beautiful.” 

When Elizabeth came up, her cheek was on ^ “Nay, nay,” said the simple-hearted old man, 
fire, and her eyes sparkled with some passionate ;j looking with jealous fondness on his own child, 
resolve; but as she turned from her father to $ “Abby is a comely girl enough; but great paint- 
Barbara Stafford, with a proud refusal on her ^ ers, I am told, give blue eyes and sunny hair to 
lip, the calm, blue eyes of the woman fell upon s the angels.” 

her, like sunshine on a thunder cloud. The re- j* Barbara smiled. His words bore a double 
pulse that had burned o'n her lip, quivered into J: compliment, for her own hair was lightly golden, 
a murmur of welcome; her eyes drooped to the s and her eyes were of that deep velvety blue, 
earth, and Blie grew ashamed of her passion. £ which might at one time have been as rich in 
The fire upon her cheek melted into a modest ^ sparkling life as those of Elizabeth; but were 
blush, and her voice was sweet with humility. J now sad and hazy, like a periwinkle in its dew. 

And all this change arose from a single calm | Samuel Parris had not noticed this. His heart 
glance, prolonged and vital with that mesmeric \ was turning back to another fair creature, who 
power which endows some human beings with s had indeed been the angel at his hearthstone 
wonderful influence; an influence that might $ years before; and her memory was the very type 
well arouse the superstition of an age like that, \ of human loveliness to him. 
and prove a dangerous gift to its possessor. \ Barbara Stafford seemed to understand his 
As Elizabeth stood before her, mute and blush- S thoughts, 
ing, Barbara reached forth her hand, clasping \ “Yes,” she said, “you are right; there is 
that of the young girl with a gentle pressure. j something almost divine in a pure, young face 

“You will not find me troublesome,” she said, \ like—like- H she broke off suddenly, with a 

with a sad smile, quietly guarding the fact that * little confusion which satisfied the wrong love of 
they had ever met before; “I want a little time J the old man for his child. Of course, the strange 
for rest and thought. You will not grudge me a ^ lady could not praise the beauty of Elizabeth, 
corner in your home, or a crust and cold water s and she present; he looked at his daughter, won- 
twice a day. My wants will be scarcely more \ dering at the cloud on her forehead, 
than that?” $ Barbara stepped forward, and laid her hand 

“You shall be welcome, lady,” murmured $ on that of the young girl, Elizabeth shrunk back, 
Elizabeth, almost in a whisper. “But deal $ but as Barbara’s fingers closed over hers, a thrill 
kindly with us, for you have great power.” ^ of almost imperceptible pleasure stole the pain 
This was not at all the reply Elizabeth had s from her heart, and she blushed like a naughty 
intended to make; but she had no courage, $ child, beneath the grave, kind look fastened on 
either to expostulate or protest; her heart ^ her face. 

swelled, and her limbs shook, but she had lost \ Abby Williams looked out from the gable 
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window of her little chamber, and saw the action. 
A vague sense of loneliness drove her back into 
the room. She locked the door, creating for 
herself a moral desert, when she sat down, a 
second Ishmael, ready to lift her hand against 
every creature of the white race. 

A week went by, and all the bitter feelings, 
starting up in the hearts of those two girls, grew 
and throve like the nightshade which overruns 
all the sweet flowers of a garden. Elizabeth was 
grieved and wounded into coldness. Abby grew 
silent, and shrunk away from her warm-hearted 
cousin. Her whole habits of life changed. She 
gave up all her dainty needle-work and passive 
knitting, and from choice toiled all day long in 
the kitchen with old Tituba, doing the hardest 
and coarsest work with a zeal that threatened to 
undermine her strength. The sweet, dreamy 
portion of her life gave place to hard reality. 
She toiled like a slave, and thought like a 
martyr. 

Samuel Parris sometimes expostulated with 
his niece, in a solemn, kindly way; but she an¬ 
swered him vaguely, and went on her own course, 
denying his authority to chide only by a persist¬ 
ant refusal to change her new mode of life. 

“I will earn my own bread,” she would say 
to herself, “the hand that smote my mother 
shall not feed her child.” 

Then would come bitter, bitter regrets for the 
shelter she had received, and the food she had 
eaten from her cradle up. She loathed the very 
roundness of her limbs, and the richness of her 
beauty, because both had thriven on the kind¬ 
ness of her mother’s arch enemy. Yet it seemed 
strange, very strange, that any one could feel a 
moment’s bitterness toward that good old man, 
who had but acted up to the light of an iron 
age, believing himself even as Paul believed, 
when he persecuted the saints most cruelly. 

Thus the household of Samuel Parris was 
divided against itself; and in the midst of this 
growing discord, Barbara Stafford rested, after 
many a heavy trouble, unconscious of the good 
or evil her presence created, a stranger in the 
land, the very reasons for her coming a secret 
in her bosom, distressed by disappointment, and 
filled with heavy regrets, she had lost the keen 
perception which might have enlightened a less 
occupied person regarding the effect of her visit 
at the minister’s house. Besides, she knew 
nothing of the previous habits of the family, 
and had no way of learning that the two girls, 
now so far apart, had, up to the last two months, 
been like twin blossoms which a storm had never 
touched. But the days wore on, as if no discon¬ 
tent were known under that humble roof. When 


s Abby Williams was not drudging in the kitchen, 
$ she spent her time in the woods; and in this lay 
i| the greatest danger of all, for during all their 
^ lives, the two girls had haunted those forest 
< nooks in company. Now Abigail went alone, in 
s the day and in the night, without a word of expla- 
s nation when she came in, or when she came out. 
$ I do not know how Barbara Stafford spent her 
s time, or what led her so much into the open air. 
s She sat hours together on the sea-shore, looking 
^ wistfully over the swelling blue of the waters, 
s waiting and musing like one who had no world 
$ out of her own thoughts. She seldom went to 
\ the forest, but sometimes walked slowly out to 
$ the outskirting trees, and came back again 
v breathing fast os if something had frightened 
5 her away. 

\ Sometimes Elizabeth, weary of the solitude 
^ forced upon her, would join Barbara in the sifc- 
: ting-room down stairs, for the young girl seemed 
constantly torn by opposing influences. In the 
absence of her father’s guest, jealousy, suspi- 
: cion, and bursts of dislike, embittered every 
! thought; but some strange force seemed con- 
| stantly bringing the two in company; and thus 
\ Elizabeth was like a little child, so gentle, and 
\ regretting so much the bitter feelings of her 

> solitude, that her whole character was disturbed 
| with contradictions. 

j The second week after Samuel Parris’ return 
\ from Boston, another guest arrived at his house, 
^ a handsome young fellow, with the face of an 
s angel and the impulsive manners of a child, but 
| with depth and earnestness of feeling, which 

> only broke out when the occasion was important 
| enough to draw forth high and brave qualities. 

$ IVhen Elizabeth saw the young man coming, 
5 she forgot all coldness, and uttering a joyfbl 
s cry, ran into the little garret room, where Abby 

I William sat brooding over her thoughts. 

“Oh! Abby, dear, dear Abby—he has come, 

^ Norman is here. Come, look at him as he dia- 
$ mounts, and say if he is not the brightest, the 
\ handsomest—oh! do come!” 

^ In her eagerness, she almost lifted Abby from 
^ her seat on the bed, and kissed her averted face 
^ again and again. Abby was taken by surprise, 
s her heart gave a wild leap, and her cheeks grew 
| red and warm. The good, true heart for a mo- 
\ ment flung off its bitter load. 

$ They crossed the garret, each with an arm 
s girding the other’s waist, and stood by the win- 
$ dow, while the young man dismounted. Abby 
^ could not feel that young heart beating and flut- 
s tering Against her own, without a thrill of warm 
s sympathy, and for a little time the old love 
> triumphed. 
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“Stand back a little, just a step, eousin Abby, s s unmaidenly, or if you think he has been teo 
or he will see us watching him,” cried Elizabeth, i cold. Shall I go, cousin Abby !” 
blushing crimson at the idea of her own boldness, s “Yes, go,” answered Abby Williams, with* 
“There now—ha!” ^ drawing her arm. “He is waiting for you!” 

Elizabeth gave a start, and forgetting her late £ Elizabeth smoothed her hair with both hands, 
precaution, drew close to the window. The $ looked shyly at her cousin as she turned from 
young man had sprung from his saddle, and $ the little mirror, and glided away. She entered 
was moving eagerly toward the doorstep on \ the lower hall; but between her and her lover 
which Barbara Stafford had paused. The sound j stood Barbara Stafford, with the sunshine on 
of his voice, clear and full of glad surprise, rang ^ her hair, but casting a dark shadow across the 
up to the two girls where they stood. j door-sill. So the young people met with con- 

“You here, lady—oh! if you only knew how > straint, and each thought the other cold, 
auxious we have been, how lonely the house < Barbara Stafford glided away, when she saw 
was afier you left so strangely. But you will \ Elizabeth, and bent her course to the sea-shore, 
never believe it. The governor has scarcely i; Young Lovel watched her, with a long, earnest 
spoken since, except on state affairs—and as \ look, and when she disappeared behind a clump 
for Lady Phipps, she has moved about like a j of orchard trees, he sighed deeply, and fell into 
shadow. Somehow all the sunshine went out;; thought. Elizabeth stood on the threshold, le&n- 
when you disappeared.” % ing against the mouldings of the door. Her 

Barbara Stafford answered in a more con- ^ cheek grew red, and she began to tremble be- 
strained voice, but with gentleness. ^ neath the rush of a terrible idea, that took dia- 

“I had but a few weeks to wait, before the | tinct form on that fatal moment. 

Bhip goes out. My business in this land is £ “Strange, strange woman!” muttered the 
accomplished, I only wanted some place to rest 5 youth. “By what power does she drain the 
in, till the time came; found my way here, t heart of all thoughts that do not belong to her- 
knowing that the good minister would give me > self?” 

shelter.” I Elizabeth began to tremble. The young man 

“Oh! but we have been so troubled at your £ seemed unconscious of her presence; yet they 
sudden disappearance: it was very cruel.” $ had not seen each other for a week; and since 
“And was there any one who felt my loss?” ^ the solemn engagement had never been parted 
asked Barbara, with a thrill of tenderness in her s till then. She turned proudly, and went into 
voice. “Who cared to inquire if I was dead or $ the house. The movement aroused LoveL He 
alive?” $ withdrew his eyes from the retreating form of 

“You ask that question in earnest? I will not * Barbara Stafford, to which they seemed drawn 
believe it. How little you knew of the depths $ by some fascination, and followed the young 

of love you abandoned!” \ girl, unconscious that he had done anything to 

These words rose to the window less dis- s wound or offend her. 

tiuctly than the others had done; but Abby felt $ Elizabeth sat down in the oaken chair, that 

the form, still encircled by her arm, waver as J had belonged to her mother. She could not 
if about to fall. | understand the iron feelings that crept over her. 

“Listen—listen,” she said, “it is not of him- $ “Had that woman’s shadow chilled all the 
self he speaks.” J love from her heart as well as his?” she said to 

Elizabeth did not answer. Her breath was s herself. “Was she too bewitched?” 
hushed. With all her soul she listened for the \ This word made the idea, that had haunted 
next words. They came, like a gush of bright S her so long, painfully tangible. The young girl 
waters. j! began to shudder at the thoughts that crowded 

“But now that I find you safe, and have good \ upon her. All the feelings, connected with her 
tidings to carry back to Sir William and Lady j love of this young man, had been strange from 
Phipps, I will pass in, lady, for 1 should see J the first. There had been so much of pain 
her before my hard gallop is quite rewarded. ^ mingled with them, so much of passion, temper, 
Surely, Miss Parris is not away from home, or s and the bitter tears which spring from both, 
ill?” } that she could not comprehend it. The very 

“He thinks of you—he inquires for you!” { development of her own nature, under the work- 
whispered Abby. “It was surprise, only sur- ' ings of a passion utterly unknown to her before, 
prise, that kept him at the door so long.” $ had something mysterious in it, which aroused 

“l will go down. Shall I go down at once? | ideas of some supernatural power, checking and 
Dear cousin, tell me—don’t let me go if it is \ thwarting it into a wild pain. 
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And Barbara Stafford had connected herself s All at once, she started up and went to the 
with this evil power, which sometimes held J door, shading her eyes with one hand as she 
her heart girded like a vice, and again forced J looked forth toward the ocean. It lay in the 
the young creature to throw herself upon the > distance, blue and sparkling, like hedges and 
woman’s bosom in a paroxysm of regretful ten- $ woods of sapphire, breaking through a stream 
derness. \ of diamond dust; and moving along through the 

Why was she to love or hate Barbara Stafford, s verdure of the shore, she saw young Lovel walk- 


a woman she had never seen till within the last 
few weeks: a stranger wrecked upon the shore, 
and cast up, as it were, from the foam of the 
ocean, without a history, or it might prove with¬ 
out a true name: or if it must be that their des¬ 
tinies jostled each other, why could it not be all 
love or entire hate? 

Elizabeth Parris sat still, thinking these things 
over, while Norman Lovel was talking to her of 
the friends she had so lately left. He brought 
a score of sweet messages from Lady Phipps, 
and dignified remembrances from the governor 
himself. He spoke of the loneliness that fell 
upon the family when its guests had departed; 
but after his words to Barbara Stafford, any¬ 
thing he could say to her Beemed cold and com¬ 
mon-place. Without knowing it, Elizabeth was 
possessed of that proud hunger, which every 


ing rapidly, in the path from which Barbara 
Stafford had just disappeared. 

“He is going to her! he is going to her!” 
cried the young girl, pressing the hand down 
upon her forehead, to still a thought that seemed 
gnawing at her brain like a viper. “She has 
charmed him away, she and the sweet-toned 
familiar, that whispers in her voice, and looks 
through those velvet eyes-” 

“Elizabeth, child! Elizabeth!” 

She did not hear the full voice of Tituba, who 
had stood in the entry way, behind her, waiting 
to be noticed. 

“Child!” she repeated, touching the uplifted 
arm with her finger, “child!” 

Elizabeth dropped her hand, and shrunk awny, 
looking at Tituba suspiciously, over her shoul¬ 
der. 


true woman feels, when she really loves; that J “You hurt me, old Tituba. Look, my arm is 
craving desire to be all or nothing, which makes $ black and purple where the marks of your nails 
so many noble hearts miserable. $ have been. She has taught you this, old woman. 

Yes, Elizabeth would be all to Norman Lovel, $ I have seen her in the kitchen, with dry herbs, 
or she would be nothing. She did not say these $ which you made into tea; and roots, which she 
words, or think these thoughts; but the resolu- * dug up with a knife from among drifts of sea- 
tion rose and burned in her heart like a fire. >. weed on the shore. Keep away from me, old 
Filled with the tumult of these sensations, she > woman, my flesh creeps as you come near.” 
did not heed what her lover was saying. His $ Old Tituba looked confounded. She had only 
voice seemed to come from afar off; and as for $ come to consult her young mistress on the pro- 
the meaning of his speech, her ears refused to $ priety of killing a chicken, and making up a 
drink it in. $ batch of blackberry pies, if the young gentleman 

Norman saw her distraction, and was amazed $ was likely to stay over night; and this charge 


by it Had he ridden fifteen miles through the $ of hurting the creature, whom she loved better 
woods, almost on an unbroken gallop, to be met s than anything on earth, struck her dumb. At 
with half looks, and greeted only by mono- $ length she spoke. 

syllables? The young man took fire at once. \ “You are sick, Miss Lizzybeth; or something 
He would give Elizabeth plenty of time to collects dreadful is the matter, or you’d never say this 
her thoughts. His kindest words should no $ to old Tituba. Go up stairs, and sit down while 
longer be wasted on a sullen statue. 5; I make some tea.” 

In this heat of temper, Norman took up his <: “No, you gave me herb drink lost night, and 
hat and went out. Elizabeth started, looked ^ once before this week. I will not take herb tea 
wildly over her shoulder, and tried to call him ^ from any one.” 
back; but her voice was too husky; she could i “Why, child?” 

neither speak nor move, till he had crossed the { “Hush, Tituba, hush! If you love me, I don’t 


threshold, and was gone. For some moments 5 mean to be cross; but my head is full of wild, 
she sat motionless. It seemed as if her limbs $ terrible thoughts, and they make me say cruel 
were girded to the chair. She thought with \ things even to my poor old Tituba.” 
bitterness that the power of Barbara Stafford’s | “The poor child—and she will take nothing,” 
evil will held her tight, when it was the reaction i said the old woman, while her face, dark and 
of her own overwrought feelings. The fiend $ wrinkled like a dried peach, began to work, the 
Jealousy was torturing her silently. \ nearest approach to weeping her Indian blood 
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SPRING PICTURES. — PRESS ON 


ever permitted. What can I do? Where is the $ forehead, which had become habitual now, and 
young brave?’* $ answering her cousin’s appeal with a repulsive 

“Yonder,” said Elizabeth, bitterly, “going ^ motion of the hand, passed by her, and went 
toward the sea!” j into the opeu air. The sun was very bright, and 

“Shall I bring him back? Shall I tell him j for an instant she stood upon the stepping-stone, 
that he has left your heart full of tears?” ^ shading her eyes with one hand, looking first 

Tituba clenched her little hands with energy, ^ toward the cool forest, and again, with more 
as if she were about to give a leap, and start off J lingering earnestness, sweeping the horizon with 
at full speed, while her sharp eyes followed the l her gaze, where the sky melted into the ocean, 
retreating figure of the young man. But Eliza- { A boat lay like a speck amid the brightness of 
beth held her back. \ the water. Had she not been searching for it, 

“No, no. Sec, Abigail is coming down. I \ an object so diminished by distance would have 
will tell her. Abigail! cousin Abigail!” j escaped observation. But she saw the floating 

But Abigail Williams, who had been so car- ^ speck, and without a look, or word, for those 
essing and kind half an hour before, came into $ she left behind, started off for the shore, 
the passage, with the dull, heavy frown on her $ (to be continued.) 


.SPRING PICTURES. 

BY LIBBIK D-. 


Up nloft In the ether, < 

The -white-winged cloudlets fly, * 

Whiter they look, and fairer, ^ 

Against that dark bluo sky. ^ 

Down below on the fields s 

Lie fleecy patches of snow, s 

They look iike clouds on the brown old earth, \ 

And like clouds they change and go. \ 

s 

The sky has the blue of June, s 

And Its clear, sunshiny glow; ^ 

But bleak winds sweep o’er the barren fields, ' 

It is only March below. ^ 

It Is March in the frosty air— <; 

It Is March In the forests brown, 5; 

Where the old trees wrestle with the winds, s 

And the dry leaves rustle down. - 


And thoughts of this wondrous life 
Rise up before me here, 

I think of some, whose faces smile 
In sunshine, bright and clear— 

Who down in the sunless heart 
Are chilled as with Winter snow, 

With walling memories there, 

8oundlng drear as the March wind’s blow. 

They wrestle with their pain. 

As the old trees with the gale, 

Though the sky smiles overhead, 

And their faces grow not pale; 

But alas! their withered hopes 
Are felling, falling fast, 

As the loaves are torn from the forest trees 
By the stormy North-wind’s blast 


PRESS ON. 

BY N. F. CARTER. 


Pilgrim of earth, press on, press on; 

Nor mind the burning desert sand, 

Thy weariness will ne’er be gone 
Till thou hast reaohed the promised land. 
Now is the time for manly toll, 

For strong, courageous hearts to brave 
The dangers, and the wild turmoil. 

That crest with foam the ocoan wave. 

Press on; nor mind the chilly moms 
That usher In the weary day— 

The jagged rocks, the wounding thorn*, 
That strew so thick thy dubious way. 
Press on; nor mind the rising cloud— 

The gathering blackness of the storm— 
The thunder pealing long and loud— 

The lightning flashing thick and warms 


Press on; and let no love of ease— 

No clinging to some darling sin— 

No distant gleam of summer seas— 

No earthly pleasure thou may’st win, 
Rob thine undying soul of good 
That crowns the victor in the race, 
Blesses the angel brotherhood, 

And shows a Father’s smiling face! 

Press on; oh, Christian pilgrim, press 
With all thy might and vigor on, 

To reach the gates of blessedness. 

Where many a ransomed one has gene. 
Press on, press on; those pearly gates 
Will soon be gleaming on thy eight! 
Press on: for lo! the Saviour waits 
To crow n Dun* victor in the fight! 
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FASHION NOVELTIES FOR THE MONTH. 


BY OUR “FASHION EDITOR.” 



In the front pages of this number, are given \ found to rival their French sisters in taste and 

some exquisite patterns for bonnets, &c., sent!; elegance. It shall be our purpose to keep an 

| eye on the best and most stylish productions of 
i these American artiste*, and have them engraved 
$ for “Peterson.” For the present number, we 
? have selected three exquisite affairs: two bon- 
$ nets and a head-dress, from the establishment 
$ of R. T. Wilde, No. 253 Broadway, New York. 

I Next month we shall be enabled to present our 

< readers with some of the leading styles of full 
^ fashions in bonnets, which report says are un- 
v usually elegant. 


out to us from Paris: and the descriptions of s 
them are to be found under the usual head, at ^ 


) A bonnet of white crape, laid on the founda¬ 


tion plain, with a succession of narrow folds of 
$ crape extending over the head The brim, and 
s also the crown, are edged by a narrow border 
$ of rich plaided ribbon in gay colors. The left 
s side is ornamented by clusters of white mnra- 
s bouts, tipped with colors to correspond with the 
\ ribbon: on the right side, a single loop of plaid 
s ribbon forms the only ornament. The curtain 
$ is of crape, edged with plaided ribbon. The 
$ inside is adorned by a wreath of variegated 

S roses, which terminates on cither side in full 
ruches of blonde. Broad strings of white and 
me cna oi me number. Formerly, it was neces- * plaided ribbon. 

sary, in all coses where style was required, to % From the Head-Dress department we selected 
depend on Paris. But of late years, milliners, ^ a becoming and pretty style of coiffure for a 
in both Philadelphia ami New ’iork, have been * blonde, composed of ribbon, flowers, and tulle 
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EMBROIDERED ROBE FOR INFANT. 



A delicate wreath of pale blue flowers extends ^ The materials are Neapolitan lace and gimp: 
oyer the head, while a wreath of clematis droops !j the front is formed entirely of lace with the ex- 
over full loops and ends of blue and white ? ception of the edge, which is bordered with a 
striped ribbon, which forms an ornament at the s narrow edge of blue silk. The crown is corn- 
back of the head. The side-trimmings are com- $ posed of blue silk shirred lengthwise, and the 
posed of clusters of snowy phlox and blue-bells, ^ sides are ornamented by loops of blue ribbon, 
long streamers of tulle are on the right side. <1 with long fringed ends: the curtain is of straw 
Also from the same establishment a coquet- $ and silk. The face trimmings consist of a full 
tish style of bonnet for a Miss of twelve years, i cap of blonde mingled with forget-me-nots. 
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DRESSES FOR CHILDREN 



W* give, this month, two different diagrams 5 
for children’s dresses. The first is a Dress for S 
a Boy. For the fall months it is especially 5 
suitable, and is also excellent for winter, if made 
out of thicker cloth. Of this one the jacket and 
waistcoat are made of velvet of any color, with 
military braid to match for the trimmings, and 
fancy buttons. The skirt is made of Orleans 
cloth, with two rows of velvet the same color as 
the jacket, the lower one being the broadest 
The skirt is made rather full and quite ample in 
width. 

The waistcoat fastens up the front with hooks, 
Vol. XXXIV.—12 


and is finished with very narrow velvet braid. 
The same also goes round the collar. The dress 
only requires drawers with>& deep Broderie edg¬ 
ing to make it the moot elegant of any out thi** 
season. We have made the diagram for Ibis 
dress particularly plais, as it consists of a larger 
number of parts than, usual. 

No. 1. The Skirt. 

No. 2. The Front. 

No. 8. The Back. 

No. 4. The Side. 

No. 5. The Sleeve. 

No. 6. The Cuff 

onn 
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DIAGRAM FOR BOY’S DRESS. 



No. 7. The Collar. > No. 1. Back. 

No. 8. The Waistcoat. \ No. 2. Front. 

The lengths of the various parts are marked \ No. 3. Sleeve. 
on the side. Of course, they may be varied, > The beauty of this charming little garment 
more or less, according to the size of the young \ may be much increased, by trimming it in the 
lad. \ style seen in the diagram. This way of trim- 

Our next pattern is a Sack for a little Girl. $ ming is, just now, all the rage in Paris, espe- 
We omit a drawing of it, for want of room; but $ cially for children. It is executed in gimp, and 
give the diagram; and as this dress is much $ is quite easy to do. Or the Sack may be finished 
simpler than the last, the diagram is all that is ^ with a pretty braid, if intended for the early fall 
necessary. The Sack may be varied in size, it s months, and mode out of a light material. The 
should be remembered, so as to suit children of { Sack, for later fall wear, may be of velvet, as 
different ages. To do this it is only necessary ^ the boy’s dress given before, or of cloth, as the 
to preserve the proportions of the three parts. \ taste of the mother may suggest. A very slight 
We should add, that, for a girl of the ordinary $ skill will be required to make this garment, 
size, the height of the back and front, respec- $ The other is more difficult, but still, with the 
tively, are about thirty inches. For the diagram J elaborate diagram, may be made, we think, with 
see the next page. * ease. 
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OUR DICTIONARY OF NEEDLEWORK. 

NO. IX. —CONCLUSION. 

BT MRS. JANH TKAT1R, 


materials is metal. s All these materials should be kept in silver, 

Gold Braid.— The Parisian is much superior $ an( i then an outer covering of blue paper; and, 
to the English, for flexibility and purity. It is | especially, not be exposed to gas. 
made in various widths. The English braid is < Filet— A French material exactly imitating 

usually Russian plait. It may be had either 1 netting. It is both black and white, and with 
pure, or washed. The former only can be used J the mesh of various sixes. To get a piece to 
for any article intended for durability. i imitate square netting, it must be cut or the 

Silver Braid is very little used. $ cross. 


Gold Cord or Thread— Sold in small skeins, 1 Guipure Net— A fancy net, which, laid under 
varying from No. 0 (the finest) to No 6. This, ; muslin and applique, gives the appearance of 
also, is of various qualities. It is sometimes sold \ bars. 

on reels. > Brussels Net.—A very soft, fine net, used in 

Silver thread is not so much used, but it is l Swiss Lace, 
very pretty for purses, &o.—either for bridal ^ Toile Cirb.— An oil cloth, much used in mus- 
or mourning purses. ^ lin work; it is green on one side, and black on 

Bourdon.— A cord, covered with gold or silver, \ the other. If good, it is very thin and flexible, 
used much by the Parisians in crochet, with >' It differs much in quality, the English generally 
colored silks. It is made in various sizes, and ^ being thick and hard, 
is extremely brilliant, but not very durable. i beads. 

Bullion. —This is either dead or bright gold. | Pound Beads. —These are like seed beads, 
It is a sort of tube of gold, used in embroidery. ^ except in size. Those in most general use 
It, also, is of two qualities. \ are distinguished as Nos. 1, 2 and 3. No. 1 is 

Spangles, though little used, yet make pretty j rarely used, except for grounding mats worked 
decorations in embroidery. { in wools and silks. No. 2 is used fer tables. 
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VARIETIES IN EMBROIDERY. 


ottomans, table borders, and such things. No. 
3 is fit for footstools, handscreens, and fine 
articles. The greatest variety of colors and 
shades is to be had in this size. It is next to 
seed beads in its dimensions. 

Skid Bkads. —Very small beads, for crests, 
cigar-cases, and very delicate work generally. 
Can only be used with proper beading or jewel¬ 
er’s needles, and fine white silk. Sold in small 
hanks of ten strings each. 

Cut Bkads. —These, instead of having a round, 
smooth surfaoe, are cut in angles. They are 
more brilliant as well as more expensive than 
the ordinary kinds. Black, ruby, and garnet 
are the colors usually obtainable. 

Bugles are tubes of glass, varying both in 
length and thickness. The black and white are 
used for trimming articles of mourning. Colored 
bugles have lately been introduced. Green, 
purple, bronze, and blue. They are sold by the 
ounce or pound. 

Proper Canvas ior Brads. —With No. 1, 
Canvas No. 18. 

With No. 2, Canvas No. 19. 

With No. 3, Canvass No. 22. 

Although classed under these three heads, the 


beads which will work together are not always 
of one size. Canvas must always be selected 
which will suit the largest beads of the size. 
to preserve materials from injury. 

Steel Beads. —If these show any indication 
of rust, wear them in your pocket for a few 
days. It will remove any specks, especially if 
you are near a fire. 

Gold and Silver Beads. —Keep them wrap¬ 
ped up in silver paper, so that no two bunches 
rub against each other. They should then be 
wrapped in coarse brown paper, and kept in a 
tightly-closed box. 

Gold and Silver Thread in Braid should 
always be kept in silver-paper, and away from 
air or gas. Rubbing them slightly with jeweler’s 
paper will brighten them. 

White Articles, as fringe, ribbon, silk, &c., 
are best kept in the very coarsest brown paper, 
and in a closed box. 

Violet. —It is impossible to prevent this beau¬ 
tiful color from fading; but if kept in silver- 
paper, and away from air and gas, it will be 
preserved as long as it can be. Silks, and silk 
braids of all colors, should be kept in covered 
boxes. 
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If intended for a Cruet Stand, use No. 12, or ^ loop down the other side, 9 chain dc into same, 
if for a D’Oyley, No. 16 cotton. No. 4 Penelope < * 9 chain dc into next loop but one, repeat from 
Hook. ? * again, 9 chain dc into last loop, 5 chain, turn 

1st Row.—Make 13 chain, unite, *, 9 chain, \ round on the finger, dc into centre loop of 1st 9 
dc under this circle, repeat from * 9 times more, j chain, f 2 chain dc into next, repeat from j- 
in all 10 loops of 9 chains, regulate them, and i twice more, 3 chain dc into next, 4 chain dc into 
fasten off; every round must be commenced J 11 chain, 4 chain dc into 9 chain, 8 chain dc 
afresh. J into 9, 2 chain dc into 9 for 3 times, 6 chain dc 

2nd Row.—5 long under the 9 chain, 1 chain, j into the bottom of the leaf and through the 1st 
repeat 9 times more. > dc stitch; 5 chain dc into centre loop of the 7 

3rd Row.—3 dc under the 1 chain, 7 chain, jj chain. (In the outside circle of leaves do this 
repeat. $ twice, then 6 chain dc on dc,) 6 chain dc into 

4ili Row.—5 dc under the 7 chain, 7 chain, J centre loop of 7 chain, repeat from 
repeat. j 8th Row.—Dc under 1st 2 chain in leaf, * 5 

5tli Row.—6 dc under the 7 chain, 7 chain, ; chain dc under next, 6 chain dc under 3 chain, 
repent. J 5 chain dc under 4 chain, 7 chain dc under 4 

6th Row.—The same, only making 7 dc. t chain, 5 chain dc under 3 chain, 6 chain dc 
7th Row .—Row of Leaves .—Begin in cen- > under 2 chain for 3 times, 3 chain dc under 1st 
tre loop of 7 chain. § 8 chain; make 7 dc down \ 2 chain of next leaf, 6 chain dc under next 2 
this chain of 8, (this is for centre of leaf.) 1 J chain, repeat from *. (When this row is finished 
chain to cross, dc into opposite side of chain, 9 $ pull out the leaves well at the points.) 
chain dc into next loop, 9 chain dc into next J 9th Row.— (Great care must be taken to work 
loop but one, 9 chain dc into next loop but one, $ this row tight; the edge must not be in the least 
9 chain dc into next loop, 9 chain dc into same $ full.) 7 dc under the 7 chain at top of the leaf, 
loop; there will now be 5 chains of 9; 11 chain 5 dc on dc, 5 dc under each of the 5 chain for 3 
dc into loop at top of leaf, 9 chain dc into next > times, making a dc on dc between each 6 dc, 
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WATCH-HOOK IN CROCHET. 


then do into the 2nd dc stitch of next leaf, and < every dc and long stitch in previous row, repeat, 
work the same up the leaf; (by doing this one 6 \ This row must be worked tightly, and kept quite 
chain in each leaf is missed.) $ flat. 

10th Row.—Dc into centre loop of the 7 dc ^ 12th Row.—* dc into the dc stitch on the top 

stitches at point of leaf, 6 chain, 1 long into { of the leaf, and work as at 7th row, only at the 

centre loop of 6 dc stitches, 6 chain, 1 double \ end there will be an additional chain of 6, repeat 
long into centre of next five, 6 chain, 1 double j from *. 

long into centre loop of the dc stitch in the other ^ The next leaf will come immediately above 
leaf, 5 chain, 1 long into centre of next five, 6 $ the point of the former one, on the do stitch; 
chain, repeat. s there will be 20 leaves instead of 10. 

11th Row.—Under the 6 chain, that is, be- l 13th Row.—Same as 8th. 

tween the two leaves, work 5 dc, then 7 long \ 14th Row.—Same as Oth, only omitting the dc 

under the other 6 chain, making a dc stitch on £ on dc. 


WATCH-HOOK IN CROCHET. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


For the engraving of this pretty affair see the 
front of the number. The materials are two 
shades of green, and two shades of pink or crim¬ 
son wool: also a skein of claret crystal wool; 
one skein of gold thread, No. 10; a reel of canne- 
tille, and piece of coarser wire: also two mother- 
o’-pearl watch-hooks. 

With the crystal wool make a chain of four, 
and form it into a rouhd. 

1st Round.—2 sc stitches in every stitch. 

2nd Round.—2 stitches in every Btitch, insert¬ 
ing the hook under both sides, of the chain in 
every stitch, in this and all the following rounds. 

3rd Round.—2 so stitches in every one of the 
eight in the preceding round. 

4th Round.—Increase eight stitches in the 
round, at equal distances, which will be done 
by working two in every other stitch. 

5th to the 11th Round.—Sc all round, increas¬ 
ing eight stitches, at equal distances, in every 
stitch. Fasten off. 

Flowers, of which fourteen will be required 
for the pair of watch-pockets, six being of one 
shade, and eight of the other. Every flower has 
live petals, which are worked thus:—Take the 
pink or crimson wool, make 5 ch. Take a fin¬ 
ger-length of cannetille, and work round the 
chain, miss 1—1 sc, 1 sdc in one stitch, 2 dc in 
the next, 2 stc in the next, 2 sdc in the next, 1 
dc in the same, 1 sdc and 1 sc in the same. 
Bend the wire, and make 1 sdc in the some 
stitch, then 1 dc, and 2 etc in the same, 2 stc 
in the next, 2 dc in the next, 1 sdc and 1 sc in 
the last, in which work also a slip-stitch, and 
fasten off. This forms one petal, and five will 
be required for each flower. 


The eye of the flower is made with gold thread. 
1st, 6 ch, close it into a round by a slip-stitch 
on the 1st chain. 

2nd Round.—3 ch, slip-stitch on the slip- 
stitch, f 8 ch, slip-stitch on the last stitch and 
on the one next to it, f 4 times. Fasten off. 
When you have done 14 of these, proceed to 
make up your flowers. Take a piece of fine 
wire, double it, and slip it through the centre 
of the little golden star; arrange the petals 
round, and fix them in their places, by covering 
the wire and all the ends with green wool, 
worked closely round it. Then take some very 
fine yellow silk, and sew each point of the star 
down to one of the five petals. 

The Leaves. —With the green wool, 18 ch, 
take a piece of green cannetille, three times as 
long as the 18 chain, hold it in, and work on the 
chain—1 sc, 1 sdc, 1 dc, 2 dc in the next, 1 dc 
in the next, 1 sdc in the next, 1 dc in the next, 

1 stc in the next, 2 stc in the next, 1 stc in the 
next, 1 dc in the next, 1 sdc in the next, 2 dc, 

2 sdc, 1 sc, 1 ch. Bend the wire, and do 1 sc 
stitch in the stitch in which you worked the last 
sc; 2 sdc, dc, 1 sdc, 1 dc, 1 stc, 2 stc in one, 1 
stc in the next, 1 dc, 1 sdc, 1 dc, 2 ddc in one, 
2 dc, 1 sc, 1 slip-stitch in the last stitch. Fasten 
off. 

Do 40 leaves, half the number being of each 
shade. 

Cut two rounds of cardboard, the size of the 
rounds already made in crystal wool. Cover 
them with silk on one side, drawing up the 
other, and covering it with the woolen round. 
Sew them together at the edges. Take a piece 
of stout wire, large enough to go more than 
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twice round the circle. Hold the ends together, ^ ends, and joining them to the thick wire, by 
haying bent it into the form seen in the engrav- $ winding on the green wool. When the whole 
ing, and cover the ends with green wool rolled $ of the wire, including the loop by which it is to 
round it; place the leaves and flowers on the ^ be suspended, is covered, sew the round to it, 
wire, as seen in the engraving, covering in the $ and add the mother-o’-pearl hooks. 


PATTERNS IN EMBROIDERY. 



EMBROIDERY ON FLANNEL. 



CORNER FOR IIANDK ERCIII F.F. 
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SHORT PURSE IN CROCHET 

BY MBS. J A X K WEAVER. 



<; 3rd Round —Gold, increasing to 36 stitclies. 

$ 4tli Round.—Black, f 2 sc on 2, 2 ch, miss 1, 
I; f 12 times. 

^ 6th Round.—Black, f 1 sc on the second of 
v the two in last round, 2 sc on the first of the two 
£ chain, 2 ch, f 12 times. 

\ 6th Round.—Black, f sc on the 2nd and 3rd 
$ of the three ec of last round, and on the first 
$ chain, 3 ch, f 12 times. 

i> 7th Round.—Black, j* 1 sc on 2nd sc, 1 on the 
$ 3rd, 2 sc on the first chain stitch, 3 ch, + 1 l 
^ times. 

\ 8th Round.—Black, j- sc on the three last or 
^ 4 sc, and on the first chain, 4 ch, j- 12 times. 

5 Join on the gold thread, and cut off the black, 
s As only very short ends can be left, the *no% 
£ must be very carefully made, and the following 
\ will be found the best. Make a small slip-knot 
$ close to the end of the new r color, and pass the 
$ end of the old one through the loop, then tighrei* 

| the slip-knot, as much as possible, by drawing 
j both threads of the new color at once. This 
j forms the most secure knot possible, for every 
\ kind of work, as the ends may be cut off quite 
5 close. 

s 9th Round.—f miss 1 sc, sc on each of the 
\ three others, and on the first chain, 4 ch, f 12 
) times. 

} 10th Round.—f miss 1 sc, sc on the next 8, 

\ and on 1 ch, 6 ch, f 12 times. 

* 11th Round.—Crimson, f miss 1, sc, sc on 
j each of the next two, 2 sc on next, 1 sc on ch, 6 
5 ch, f 12 times. 

S 12th Round.—Crimson, f miss i f sc> sc on 
S each of the other four, and on the first ch, 6 ch, 
n f 12 times. 

$ 13th Round.—Gold. Like 12th. 


Materials.—2 skeins of fine Crimson Netting \ 14th Round.—Like 13th. 

Silk; 2 skeins of Black ditto; 4 skeins of Gold $ 16th to 19th Round.—Like the 12th, but with 
Thread of the same size; a yard of fine Crimson J the black silk, and worked rather looser. 

Cord; 2 small Bullion Slides, and a very hand- J There will now be 120 stitches in the round, 
some Tassel of Gold, Crimson and Black inter- $ which is the full size of the purse, 
mingled. Use Crochet-hook No. 23—or, if you i 20th Round. Gold. Like 12th. 
work loosely, No. 24. J Join on the crimson, without cutting off the 

Make a chain of 6 stitches, with the crimson $ gold, and do. for the 
silk, and close it into a round, on which w ork 5 21st Round.—■)■ 1 crimson, 1 gold, f 60 times, 
another round of crimson, increasing to twelve $ Cut off the gold. 

stitches. s 22nd, 23rd, and 24th Rounds.—Sc with crim- 

SC> * ncreas * n £24 stitches. \ bod only. 
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25th Round.—Join on the gold, which must \ gold stitch and one crimson alternately all 
be worked with the crimson, f 9 crimson, 1 gold, \ round. 

10 crimson, f 6 times. j 40th Round.—Gold. Fasten off the crimson. 

20th Round.—Join on the black also, f 3 crim- \ 47th Round.—Black. f 5 sc, 5 ch, miss 5, f 
son, 1 gold, 2 crimson, 1 black, 1 crimson, 3 ij all round. 

gold, 1 crimson, 1 black, 2 crimson, 1 gold, 4 i 48th and three following Rounds, with black; 
crimson, f 6 times. \ f 5 sc, beginning always on the second sc of the 

27th Round.—f 2 crimson, 3 gold, 1 crimson, ^ previous round, 5 ch, j- repeat. 

2 black, 1 crimson, 1 gold, 1 crimson, 2 black, 1 s 52nd and 53rd Rounds.—Same with gold, 

crimson, 8 gold, 3 crimson, f 6 times. ^ 64th and 55th Rounds.—Same with crimson. 

28th Round.—f 3 crimson, 1 gold, 2 crimson, ^ 56th and 57th Rounus.—Same with gold. 

3 black, 1 crimson, 8 black, 2 crimson, 1 gold, 4 $ 68th to 62nd Round (inclusively.)—The same 

crimson, f 6 times. Cut off the gold. 5; with black. 

29th Round.—f 6 crimson, 3 black, 1 crimson, \ G3rd to 68th Round.—All black, j- 1 dc, 1 ch, 
3 black, 7 crimson, j- 6 times. s miss 1, f all round. Fasten off. 

30th Round.—f 2 crimson, 4 black, 1 crimson, ^ This is the top of the purse. The lace edging 

2 black, 1 crimson, 2 black, 1 crimson, 4 black, s which falls back, below the strings, is then 

3 crimson, f 6 times. ^ worked on the 66th round, thus— 

S 

31st Round.—f 3 crimson, 4 black, 1 crimson, ^ With the crimson silk, f 6 dc in one chain, 1 
1 black, 1 criinron, 1 black, 1 crimson, 4 black, ^ ch, miss 4, f repeat. 

4 crimson, -|* 6 times. ^ 2nd Round.—Gold. Sc on every dc, and under 

32ud Round.—Join on the gold, f 2 crimson, < every chain. 

1 gold, 1 crimson, 4 black, 1 crimson, 1 gold, 1 ij Srd Round.—Crimson, j* 6 dc, over the third 
crimson, 4 black, 1 crimson, 1 gold, 3 crimson, of the 5 dc, 1 ch, -j- repeat. 

•J- 6 times. $ 4th Round. — Gold. Sc on every dc, and under 

33rd Round.—f 1 crimson, 3 gold, 4 crimson, J every chain. Fasten off neatly. 

3 gold, 4 crimson, 3 gold, 2 crimson, f 6 times. J Two rounds of open crochet being thus left, 
34th like 32nd Round —After which cut off j above the lace, the crimson cord is to be run iu 

the gold. $ there, for the strings; the ends of the cord to be 

35th like 31st; 36th like 80th; 37th like 29th. s finally sewed together, and the joins concealed 

Join on the gold. 38th like 28th; 39th like 27th; % by the small bullion slides. 


40th like 26th; 41st, like 25th. ^ The purse is to be finished by sewing on a 

42nd, 43rd, and 44th, all crimson. j very handsome French tassel at the bottom of 

45th Round.—Join on the gold, and do one \ the purse. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“The Doctor 8atb Hi Worr’T Du!”—Wo heard this on a 
door-step. A blue-eyed child said it—a bright, glad-faced, 
beautiful child. She smiled as she spoke. Her little hands 
came together with a glad clasp. There was a look of 
heaven in the sweet expression that told of more than one 
joyful heart in that house. 

“The doctor says he won’t die.” Was it the babe? the 
tender, lisping babe? If so, we saw a vision of the cradle, 
and the watcher who had sat wearily beside it all through 
the long night. But in each pale cheek there was the crim¬ 
son touch of hope; and in either dim eye a tear upspringing 
from the deep fount of joy. That was the mother. In what 
other face on earth could blend that mingling of awe—of 
joy—of tenderness? And the babe—his lips wore parted 
aud moist—and the color of the rose-bud faintly struggling < 
out of its green sheath haul crept over their delicate outlines, s 
The darling hands no longer lay in rigid rest—the glaring < 
of disease had fallen from the blue orbs—aud he had smiled > 
his farewell to the angels who had come to carry him to ^ 
their children’s play-ground, where blooms never fado—if it ^ 
had been the Master’s will. ' 

“ The doctor says he won’t die.” > 

Oh! what a throb in the mother-heart when those words ^ 
were spoken. She will press him again to her breast—watch £ 
him in his healthful sleep—hold his little hands In her s 
bosom—make the white robe— but not for his coffin. Did s 
ever footsteps sound so gentlo as those of the kind physician ^ 
os he moves softly from the room? Was ever a mother s 
so much blessed before? Did God ever seem so great—so \ 
good? ij 

“The doctor says he won’t die!” ■> 

It might have been the father; the strong man. He came ^ 
homo feverish—said his head felt strangely; he could eat no ^ 
supper. He pushed the babe from his knee—he was not $ 
wont to do so. The wife looked on wondering—and when s 
she smoothed the pillow on the lounge, felt an unnatural ^ 
heat. The morning came; he said he must go to work—but $ 
his hand trembled—his limbs refused to do their office—the ^ 
coat was not taken from the wall that day; his cane stood £ 
in its corner—a carriage before the gate. Dawn after dawn 5 
whitened the heavens and the earth—there was no change. < 
The wife slept not—her love watched and waited, and cried ^ 
yearningly to God for his life. But there are glad tidings; $ 
rejoice even as you tremble, sweet wife—“The doctor says s 
he won’t die.” 

Perhaps we did not hear aright. It may be the child ex¬ 
claimed, “The doctor says she won’t diel” 

If it was the mother! she upon whoee hands, whose feet, 
whose heart, whose every faculty a little world depended 
for its sunshine, almost for its continuance, how doubly dear 
the gentle assurance of the good doctor! Did you ever feel 
a silence more ominous than reigns in the household when 
“mother is sick?” The babe mourns at its play—the chil¬ 
dren look about absently in a hopeless kind of way—the 
very fhrnituro seems mutely asking where she is whose care 
it has known so long. Every footstep echoes hollowly, every 
heart sighs involuntarily, and seems asking itself if it lias 
done that which the sight of a green grave wonld condemn. 
There are prayers going up all over the house—the husband 
comes in hurriedly—asks no questions—answers no queries, 
but goes stealthily to one darkened chamber, and there, 
perhaps, when heart and hope almost desert him, he hears 
the blessed words, “The doctor says she won’t die!” 

He looks just as grave when ho goes down; he tells the 
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$ news gravely to the children—but the sun seems brighter 
^ as he leaves the house. There is not a man that he could 
^ call his enemy. He smiles as he enters the store, there is a 
s blessedness within his boeom such as he never felt before, 
s and strangers say as they leave him, “There is something 
^ about that man unusually pleasing.” 

j; So there is! they are right there. That vision of a grave 
s has gone, and flowers spring up in its stead. He does not 
\ shiver as he passes the window where the coffins stand— 
\ “The doctor says she won’t die!” and he has perfect faith. 

$ Thus light springs up in darkness—and after the sorrow 
| of a night—joy cometh. 

i Mount Vernon Purchased. —Wo are glad to hear that the 

* efforts of the ladles of America to purchase Mount Vernon 
have boen crowned by success. Since Miss Ann Pamela Cun¬ 
ningham—long be the name remembered!—of South Caro¬ 
lina, appealed to her countrywomen, the enterprise has 
progressed under the brightest auspices. It was in response 
to her appeal that the Hon. Edward Everett agreed to de¬ 
liver bis oration on Washington, for the benefit of the Mount 
Vernon Fund. Already, more than forty thousand dollars 
have been realized. On the 6ixth of April last, an agreement 
was signed, between John A. Washington, proprietor of 
Mount Vernon, and Miss Cunningham, Regent of the Asso¬ 
ciation, for the sale of the estate, on the following terms: 

$18,000,00 cash paid Mr. John A. Washington. 

57,000,00 to be paid on 1st January, 1859. 

41.666.66 to be paid on 22nd February, I860. 

41.668.66 to be paid on 22nd February, 1861. 

41,666,68 to be paid on 22nd February, 1862. 

$200,000,00 

The deferred payments to carry interest from date, and 
possession and title to remain with Mr. Washington till paid 
in full, with the proviso of obtaining possession at any time, 
by thirty days’ notice, when the Association is prepared, and 
does pay the entire amount of purchase money. 

The Association is now in possession of the funds to pay 
the first instalment of $57,000, on the first of January next- 
Mr. Washington has proffered to relinquish the interest en¬ 
tire, if the principal is paid on the 22nd of February. It 
then only remains for every one to use their utmost exer¬ 
tions, so that the entire sum will be made available on the 
22nd of February, 1869; on which evcr-memorable day the 
actual possession may then pass to the “Ladies’ Mount Ver¬ 
non Association.” The sum of one dollar constitutes a con¬ 
tributor a member of the Association. Every lady in America 
onght to be proud to enrol herself among the contributors! 

J We annex a list of the officers of the Association, to whom 
^ money may be remitted by mail. 

Regent. —Miss Ann Pamela Cunningham, South Carolina 
I, Vice-Regents. —Mrs. Anna Cora Ritchie, Richmond, Yir 
ij ginia; Mrs. Alice H. Dickinson, Wilmington, North Caro 
) lina; Mrs. Philoclea Edgeworth Eve, Augusta, Georgia; Mr*. 

\ Octavia Walton Le Vert, Mobile, Alabama; Mrs. Catharine 
\ A. BlcWillie, Jackson, Mississippi; Mrs. MargarettaS.Morse, 

I Ncw Orleans, Louisiana: Mrs. Mary Kutledgo Fogg, Nash- 
villo, Tennessee; Mrs. Elizabeth M. Walton, 8t. Louis, Mi* 
souri; Miss Mary Morris Hamilton, New York City, N. Y.; 

^ Mrs. Louisa Ingersoll, Greenough, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Abba 
Isabella Little, Portland, Maine; Mrs. Susan L. Pellet, Sec¬ 
retary, Richmond, Virginia; George W. Riggs, Esq., Trea¬ 
surer, Washington, D. C. 
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“A Breeze from Nahant.” —Under this suggestive title, 
one of our contributors sends us the following:— 

“What a delicious sense of exhilaration it gives me—this 
riding on the beach. The beach, of all beaches; so triumph* 
ant in its unbroken reputation, so hard, and smooth, and 
grand, reaching far out to the throbbing ocean, as if that 
were its only fit associate, against which its grey bosom 
rests in perfect contentment. 

“I have ridden here often when the life-blood flowed feebly 
through my veins, aud the flush of health had vanished 
from my check, for the beach has no jostlers to give an in¬ 
valid a throb of pain, nor an ‘old settler,’ a reminder that 
* things arn’t as they war in his day,’ nor a deceiving spinster 
a fear lest her teeth should drop out, while her wig drops 
down, but remains the same ancient, pleasant, old conser¬ 
vative. What she laughs so mockingly at the innovating 
finger of time; or scoffs so loudly at the ‘Age of Progress;’ 
or rests so calmly when Young America is prancing about, 
and threatening in high-heeled boots, aspiring dicky, and 
tobacco fumes, to alter the world from beginning to end? 
8urely, nothing else. 

“It is an oasis, luring and pleasant; a type of the endlees 
peace lying far beyond the ocean’s low boundary line of 
deepening blue—a landmark well-beloved when other land¬ 
marks are changing, or mournfully fading out of sight into 
the depths of things that were. And, alas! how much that 
Is precious and lamented is tlierel how much to which the 
shroud of the post clings ever! how much that the torn 
heart will not giro up as dead! And on such leaves the 
very soul itself places its marks! Fashion, wealth, and 
beauty greet me at every turn, until I would lain believe 
that life has no struggles; nothing to do but place golden 
pinions beneath the gaily flitting hours. Many a bright¬ 
eyed equestrian is leading her beautiful animal close to the 
water’s edge, wliero the bubbling froth lingers a moment, 
and then is gone. Fairy and manly forms in gipsy habili¬ 
ments poise gracefully on the foamy crest; lilliputan skiffs, 
with others of more pretentious growth lie all about, or 
with snowy sails transport the voices of mirth and music 
far out on the ocean’s bosom, while I drop the reins as my 
thoughts roam backward, and I wondering ask, ‘Where 
now is Starlight, the flashing-eyed Indian maiden, whoso 
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“A Doubting Heart.” —It is not often that a poet’s genius 
is transmitted to his children. Barry Cornwall, however, has 
a daughter, Adelaide Ann Proctor, who has lately written 
many beautiful lyrics. Here is one, under the caption of 
“A Doubting Heart,’’ which appears in a volume of her 
poems lately published iu London. Is it not exquisite? 

Where are the swallows fled? 

Frozeu and dead, 

Perchance upon some bleak and stormy shore. 

Oh, doubting heart! 

Far over purple seas, 

They wait, in sunny ease, 

The balmy Southern breeze. 

To bring them to their Northern home once more. 

Why must the flowers die? 

Prisoned they lie 

In the cold tomb, heedless of tears or rain. 

Oh, doubting heart! 

They only sleep below 
The soft white ermine snow. 

'While Winter winds shall blow, 

To breathe and smile upon you soon again. 

The sun has hid its rays 
These many days: 

Will dreary hours never leavo the earth? 

Oh, doubting hcartl 
The stormy clouds on high 
Veil the same sunny sky, 

That soon (for Spring is nigh) 

Shall wake the Summer into golden mirth. • 

Fair hope is dead, and light 
Is quenched in night. 

What sound can breuk the silence of despair? 

Oh. doubting heart! 

The sky is overcast, 

Yet stars shall riso at last, 

Brighter for darkness past. 

And angels’ silver voices stir the air. 

The Revival or Archert.— The graceful and healthy prac¬ 
tice of archery is again becoming fashionable. Archery clubs 
are springing up, not only in England, but in the United 
States. One of the oldest archery clubs in thiB country be¬ 
longs to Philadelphia: in fact we believe it is the pioneer 
one. The cultivation of this healthful amusement enunot 
be too much recommended. Those, who wish to engage In 
it. may thank us for the information that the best bows are 
made by Feltham, in London. They are of various sizes, 


beauty was the delight of many tribes? Is the music of 
these waves the same that greeted her as her tiny mocca- 
sined feet lingered on the sand, while her quick ear caught 
wdth a rare intelligence the varied sounds of ocean language? 
Where ore tho shells and mosses her taper, brown fingers 
lovingly gathered as she softly whispered, now good is tho 
Groat Spirit! The impulsive admiration of an untrained 
eonl, yet more truly admiration because it was untrained. 
Where is Eaglo King, the brave, young warrior, her lover, 
with whom In the light canoe on the bounding wave she 
experienced that wild exhilaration of feeling, that irrepres¬ 
sible sense of happiness, which prudery and conventionalism 
could not shake a finger at because they did not exist?’ 

“Does a thread of the redoubtable garment that pur¬ 
chased yonder celebrated promontory remain, or, with its 
red owner, has it passed away? Does no echo lengthen, as 
of old. the war-whoop, or are all traces of the fleet-footed 
perished out of sight? Sad; they are gone, and none are 
left to point out the places they loved, nor the forest where 
they hunted. Gone! gone! and their posterity—whore? 
Marking high on the roll of fame the poet name? Bearing 
far down as ages run a golden impress? Foudly remem¬ 
bered, and with toars? Ah! no; gono to the dust that gave 
them birth; and all that is left of them, and all that is 
found to toll where they made their graves, are a few time- 
eaten weapons, and bones so vast of size that we are lost in 
wonder when we think men so largo and powerfully strong 
have lived, ‘served their day and generation,’ and died. 

“Gone, and left no trace behind. Kate Carrol.” 


from fivo feet two inches to five feot six inches long, and 
weigh from twenty-two to forty-eight ounces. The backing 
is flat and of hickory, the inside, or belly, as It is called, of 
palm, and round. Tho bows are sometimes constructed of 
one piece of wood, and are then called slips, aud sometimes 
of two united longitudinally, then they are termed buckod 
bows. Both are made of yew, hickory, palm or lancewood. 
The arrows are tipped with steel at the point, and delicately 
feathered at the butt, weighing from three to four ounces, 
and measuring from twenty-two to twenty-four inches in 
length. The wood is pine, with rosewood inlaid at the point. 
Tho target is made of ryo straw, woven into bands, covered 
with canvas, and is thirty inches In diameter. Four circles 
are painted around the centre, in gold, red, blue, black and 
white, outside of which is the petticoat of green. Besides 
these equipments there are needed the guard, the shooting 
glove, the belt, the tassel, and the grease-box. 

Mr. Benedict’s Novelet.— The length, to which this 
novelet lias extended, will prevent the publication of tho 
one by the editor and publisher, promised for this year. 
The public will find the less to regret in this, we believe, 
because the power and originality of “Catharine Lincoln” 
has made it one of the most popular stories ever published 
in “Peterson.” 

“Open Your Mouth and Shut Your Etee.” —The spirited 
line engraving, which we give, i;t tl is nan her, Is one of the 
happiest efforts of Mr. 1 liman. 
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REVIEW OP NEW BOOK#. 


Oor Dictionary of Nxedlework. —With this number we \ Woman: Her Mutton and Lift. By Adolphe Nonod, D. 
complete “Our Dictionary of Needlework,” which, to Judge i D. Translated from the French. 1 cot. New York: Sheldon, 
from the letter* received, ha* been eminently popular. It J Blakeman d Co.—The author of thia work, one of the meet 
i* oor intention, shortly, to issue it complete, in a volume s eminent Protestant divines of France, was doubtless known 
by itself, and at a price to place it within reach of the mil- \ to more than one of our readers, for he preached, during 
lion: thus, those who wish it for reference, can have it, in a l many years, to large audience* in Paris. The beauty and 
neat book by itself; so that they need not be compelled to \ simplicity of style, the evangelical piety that breathes oa 
refer to the Magazine. 5 every P»8«> and ability with which the character and 

— v duties of the Christian woman are portrayed, ought to give 

Artists’ Goods, *c.—The well known firm of J. B. Tilton s the volume before u* an extensive sale, among our fair 
has opened a house in Boston, Mass., a move made necessary * oountrywomen. The translation is good, 
by their increased business. The store at Salem, Mass., is $ Redgauntlet. By (he author of “ Wtiverley” 2 cols., 12 
still continued as a branch. ) mo. Boston: Ticknor d Cb.—These, the thirty-fifth and 

- \ thirty-sixth volumes of the “Household Edition of Scott’s 

Our Stories. —The Nashua (N. H.) Oasis says:—“The ' Novels,” remind us that this elegantly printed series rapidly 
stories of ‘Peterson* are more robust than those of other s approaches its close. Now, therefore, is a good time, for 
ladies’ periodicals.” Wo are gratified to observe that this is ^ those who have neglected to purchase the work, to place it 
the general opinion. > in their libraries. We may add that the appearance of tliia 

_ > beautiful edition has induced us to reperuse the Waver ley 

< Novels, and we find them, in spite of Buiwer, Dickens and 
REVIEW 01 NEW BOOKS. 5 Tliackemj-, head and shoulder. above any(hing of th. kind 

^ in English or American literature. 

A Cydopxdia of Commerce and Commercial Navigation. ^ 

Edited by J. Smith Homans , and by J. Smith Homans, Jr. \ 

1 voL Royal octavo. New York: Harper d Brothers .—This ; 

is a work of two thousand pages, double column, royal v PARLOR AMUSEMENTS, 

octavo; and as the prelace sots forth, “is a compendium of s Clapperation ; or, Tub Goose’s IIistort.— This game was 
commercial knowledge, including articles upon the trade of ^ suggested by the ancient one of Coach, but is mncli altered 
every important maritime country and city in the world; > to avoid both the necessity of young and old making thorn- 
copious and reliable statistics upon the staple productions s selves giddy by twirling round when their name* are moo- 
of every climate; essays upon commercial subjects; synopses < tioned, and to effect a compromise in the redemption of the 
of the laws regulating commerce; and, generally, informa- ' forfeits; the ordinary mode being often singularly tiresome, 
tiou and statistics upon every important commercial sub- s In the History of the Goose, a commencement of which is 
ject.” The want of such a work has long been felt iu the $ appended, to show the sort of story which should be inreuted 
United States. The ouly attempt to supply that want, s for the occasion, no notice is to be taken when her name 
hitherto, was made about twenty-five years ago, when s occurs, but whenever the word Drake or Doctor is meit- 
McGuIloch’s Dictionary of Commerce and Commercial Navi- $ tioned, every one is to clap their hands once, unless the two 
gation was reprinted; but the reprint was not only deficient v are joined, when two merry claps must sound. Any ona 
in information regarding the United States, but contained \ omitting to clap at the right place, or clapping when the 
much matter that is now obsolete. The public really owe a J Goose is named, pays a forfeit, and all the forfeits may be 
debt of gratitude, therefore, to the Harpers, for publishing $ redeemed by quoting two lines of verse, varied by kissing 
this later and more satisfactory Cyclopaedia. No counting- \ the mantelpiece, if the little ones present prefer it to the 
room, eveu that of the smallest country store, ought to bo j former mode. “A Goose, feeling out of spirits one morning, 
without the work. The copy on our table is handsomely s consulted her favorite Dr. Drake (two claps,) who advised 
bound in sheep extra; but the volume may bo had also in \ her to go a long journey to foreign countries, which she re¬ 
muslin, or half calf, If preferred. There are twenty-six maps j solved to do. So making, by the Doctors advice, (one clap) 
and engravings in the book. T. B. Peterson k Brothers are > a good meal of cabbage-stalks and apple-parings, she set out 
the agents for Philadelphia. | from Dingle Farm, escorted by Dr. Drake (two claps.) A 

The Bench and Bar of Georgia. By Stephen F. Miller. 1 s shrill «cream soon announced some disaster, and the Doctor 
voL FhOada: J. B. LippincoU <6 Cb.—Few states have given J ( ono clap) waa obliged to extract two thorns from one of the 
a larger number of emiuent men to the legal profession than l Goose’s wings, and to bathe her loot, stung by nettles, in a 
Georgia. We recall the names of R. H. Wilde, W. H. Craw- | ditch, before they could proceod. After this they got on 
ford, Forsyth, Berrien, Lamar, and numerous others. Tho pretty well, though Goose was so fat she could not have 
preseut volume is an attempt, and quite a successful one, to J forced her way through one of the stiles, had not the Doctor 
perpetuate the memory of these men, by personal anecdotes, s ( ono clap) given her a good push behind. Part of the jour- 
sketches of their lives, Ac. Ac. The book is neatly printed. $ ney lay through a meadow, in which two Miss Chickens, 
Lolut-Bating. By G IF. CurlU. 1 wl, 12 mo. Ate For*: $ “ mlr,n * the Qoo,e » nd * ho Drake < 0M cl, P’> J olned th,m; 
Harper <t Brother ,..-It gratifies u» to chronicle . neW edl- 5 but t * lked 10 *“*• * ,w Doctor ( one cl »P> «*> n 
tion of this charming eummer book. No cotemporary writer J them to undereteud °‘« ir ““I*"* wu unacceptable. A 
has a keener or more delicate relish for outward Nature $ C"* ln tbe neighborhood looked diepoeed to fight Dr.Dmke 
than Howadjl Hurt* nor a more f.licitou. style in demmib- S < tw0 cla P‘> for rudene “ *° hU d “gl>t«™, but th. Doctor 
ing her. Niagara, Saratoga, and Newport, a. depicted in 5 <° a0 cl, P-> not linking it becoming to hie profemiouel dig- 
this book, ehine, goldeuly, through an oriental haao, like a \ *° en 6*« 0 in duel >- »“'* 4““ ked » haughty reply, and 

sunrise by Turner. £ went on with his patient. 

History of King Richard the Second of England. By v ---- 

Jacob Abbott. 1 rol., 16 mo. New York: Harper d Bro- ^ 

thers .—Tliia is a new volume of that fascinating series for s ART RECREATIONS, 

juveniles, “Abbott’s Illustrated Histories;” and the subject, ^ For Grecian Painting.— J. E. Tiltou A Co. Boston and 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, makes it one of the most enter- $ Salem, Mass., publish tbe following fine end desirable en- 
taining of the sett. The volume Is embellished with an v graving*, which they send by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
illuminated title-page and numerous engravings. s price. 


ART RECREATIONS. 

For Grecian Painting.— J. E. Tiltou A Co. Boston and 
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Site of Plate. 

Price. 

Hiawatha’s Wooing, 

14 by 18 

$1.60 

The Farm Yard, 

13 by 19 

1,50 

Ago and Infancy, 

16 by 22 

2,00 

The Happy Family, 

13 by 17 

1,25 

Les Orphelines, 

9 by 11 

1,00 

The Jowsharp Lesson, 

9 by 11 

60 

The Little Bird, 

9 by 11 

60 

Evangeline, (Longfellow.) 

16 by 22 

1,00 

Beatrice Cenci, 

16 by 22 

1,00 


These are intended for Grecian end Antique Painting, and 
hare full and separate rules how to paint each objoct, how 
to mix each color. Thej also continue to publish new and 
desirable things in this line, of which they send notice to 
their customers. 

Seminaries, Dealers and Teachers furnished with tlio 
above, and all Artists 1 Goods at a liberal discount. 

Setts of the best English Oil Colors in tubes, varnish, oils, 
brushes, and the other needful materials for Grecian and 
Antique Painting, furnished for three dollars. Small trial 
pictures for use at thirteen cents each. 

Improvements mado from time to time in these and otbor 
styles, will be communicated to our customers, witout extra 
charge. 

Directions to our new style Antiquo Painting, Grecian 
Painting, Oriental and Potichomanie, furnished full and com¬ 
plete (so that any child may learn without other instruction,) 
for one dollar, post-paid, with rules for varnish, Ac. 

Purchasers to the amount of five dollars, are entitled to 
all our directions free. Persons ordering the directions for 
one dollar, and aftor buying materials to the amount of five 
dollars, may deduct the one dollar paid for directions. 

Address, J. E. TILTON A CO., 

Publishers and Dealers In Artists’ Goods, Boston, where 
they have established their principal house, for the bettor 
accommodation of a large and increasing business. 


ORIGINAL RECEIPTS FOR CAKES. 

Rhode Island Gingerbread .—Mix the ingredients aa fol¬ 
lows, and bake them one hour:—Two pints of flour, two 
pints brown sugar, two pints butter—nicely creamed, one 
pint milk, two tablespoonfuls of ginger, two tablespoonfuls 
of cinnamon, two teaspoon fuls of cloves, one teaspoonful of 
nutmeg, one teaspoonful of pearlash, three eggs, some wino, 
and a wineglassful of brandy. If you please, you can add 
fruit. 

Fruit Cake .—One pound of sugar, one pound of flour, ten 
eggs, two pounds of raisins, one pouud of currants, (picked 
and washed,) and one pound of citron. Beat the sugar and 
butter together until creamed, then beat the eggs, and add 
them in, beating thoroughly; also put in a portion of cin¬ 
namon and mace, os much os is agreeable to you, and a small 
quantity of brandy. 

Doughnuts .—One and a half pints of rich milk, half a pint 
of melted butter and lard, half a teacupful of sugar, some 
salt, half of a small sized tablespoonful of ground cinnamon, 
and four eggs—well beaten. Let your dough rise in your 
crock, and then make it up into a loaf not very stiff. After¬ 
word work it up again, cut out your cakes, and let thorn rise 
before you bake them. 

dtp dike .—The necessary materials are:—Two cupfuls of 
sugar, one cupful of butter, four cupfuls of cream, three 
oupfuls of flour, fbur eggs, and two teaspoonfule of dissolved 
salseratus. Bake in small cups—greased, so that the cakes 
may be readily turned out. 

Soft dikes in little Pans .—Rub one pound and a half of 
butter into two pounds of flour, and add one wineglassful of 
wine, one wineglassful of rose-water, two wineglassfuls of 
yeast, some nutmeg, cinnamon, and raisins. Bake in little 
pans. 


! Black dike. —Dissolve a tcaspoonful of pearlash in a littlo 

new milk, and set it by in a warm place. Then cream one 
pound of butter, and add to it two pounds of flour, nine 
^ eggs, (well beaten,) and one pint of molasses. Beat the 
> whole well together, and then odd a wineglassful of brandy, 

< and a teacupful of sweet cream. 

$ Another Black Cake. —One pound of sugar, ono quart of 
\ molasses, six eggs, one teacupful of ginger, one cupful of 
? cream, half a pound of butter, two teaspoonfuls of salseratus, 

\ with fruit and spices to your liking. Mix like pound cake, 

) and bake in the same way. 

^ Yankee Cake. —The ingredients are:—One teacupful of 
5; butter, two cnpfhls of sugar, four eggs, three cupfuls of 
^ bread dough, two teaspoonfuls of soda, (dissolved) four tea- 
s spoonfuls of cream of tartar, and whatever essence you pre- 
^ fer. 

;! York Chke. —One pound of sugar, one pint of molasses, 
^ two cupfuls of lard or butter, one pint of sweet milk, four 
v eggs, two teaspoonfuls of salsBratus, cinnamon and ginger to 
\ your liking, and enough flour to form a good cake dough. 

$ Dover Cake. —One pound of sugar, half a pound of butter, 
s one pound of flour, six eggs, half a pint of cream, a teaspoon- 
s ful of soda, and the flavor you most prefer. Three-quarters 
l of a pound of raisins or currants are an improvement. 
i Queen Oake. —One pound of butter—well worked, and one 
<1 pound of sugar. Beat the butter and eggs together to a 
^ cream; beat ten eggs very light, and add them in by degrees. 
$ Mix in one pound of flour sifted fine. 

<; Pint Cake.—One pint of dough, one teacupful of sugar, 
J; one teacupful of butter, three eggs, ono teaspoonful of 
$ pearlash, with the addition of some raisins and spices, 
s Composition Cake.— One pound of flour, one pound of sugar, 

half a pound of butter, seven eggs, half a pint of cream, and 
j; a gill of brandy. 

j ORIGINAL RECEIPTS FOR BEVERAGEJ3. 

• Beer. —To four gallons of water take two pounds of sugar, 
'< one quart of molasses, half a teacupful of ginger, one pint 
s sota, two spoonfuls of cream of tartar, one and a half spoon- 
s fuls of ground allspice. Put the spices into bags; heat ths 
\ water and ponr it over the spices; mix the whole of the In- 
\ gradients in an open vessel, let It stand over night, then 
v skim off the top of the liquid, take out the bags of spices, 

! and pour it carefully into jugs, bottles, or a keg; it will bo 
|| fit for use in twenty-four hours. • 

French Raspberry Vinegar. —Take a sufficiency of the ripe 
| berries, and mash them welL Then pour the juice, and 
s mashed fruit into a bag, and press the liquor through it into 
< a vessel. To each quart of juice take one pound of white 

1 sugar, and one pint of the beat vinegar. Mix together the 
juice and vinegar, and give them a boil; when boiled, add 
s in—gradually—the sugar, and boil and skim until the scum 
> ceases to rise. Cork tightly, and stow away in a cool place. 
I Nectar Cream. —Ono gallon of water; four pounds of white 
< sugar; four ounces of tartaric acid; four tablespoonfuls of 
^ flour, and the whites of four eggs. Beat the ingredients well 
' together, then boil them for three minutes; let the mixture 
s cool, and then add one onnoe of essence of lemon. When 
s using it, take one-third portion of syrup to two-thirds water, 
and add a little sopor-carbonate of soda, 
s Currant Shrub.— Prepare your currants as you would for 
\ making jelly. To one gallon of juice, add three ponnds of 
s sugar, one quart of brandy or whiskey. Put the juice and 
i sugar on to simmer, then take it off the fire, and let it cool 
^ before you add the spice. Put into it orange peel or allspice, 
s Egg Nog.— Use five or six eggs to half a gallon of milk, 
v Beat the yolks and whites separately, bring the milk to a 
\ boil, and then add the yolks. Sweeten to your taste, stir in 
< the whites, and then add the quantity of brandy you prefer. 
» The milk may be either cold or warm. 
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NURSERY, TOILET, AND TABLE RECEIPTS. 


Blackberry Wine .—Measure your berries and bruise them; 
to every gallon add one quart of boiling water, and let the 
mixture stand twenty-four hours, stirring occasionally; then 
strain the liquor into a cask, and to every gallon add two 
pounds, of sugar. Cork tight, and let it remain until the 
following October, when your wine will be ready for use. 

Prime Summer Beer .—Take ten gallons of water to three 
quarts of molasses, two tablespoonfuls of ginger, two tablo- 
spoonfuls of allspice, the same quantity of cinnamon, one 
grated nutmeg, and one tablespoonful of cream of tartar. 
Mix the ingredients with boiling water, and fill up your 
vessel with cold water. 

Currant Wine .—To one quart of Juice extracted from your 
fruit, add three quarts of water, and three pounds of sugar. 
Keep the vessel—into which you put your ingredients—open 
for ten days, and fill it up every day until done working; 
then cork it closely. 


ORIGINAL RECEIPTS FOR PICKLES. 

Tomato Pickle .—Cleanse your tomatoes, and puncture 
them slightly. Then fill your vessel with alternate layers 
of tomatoes and salt, using as much water as will dissolve 
the salt; let them remain thus for eight or ten days, and 
then to every gallon of tomatoes add two bottlefuls of ground 
mustard, four ounces of ground ginger, four ounces of pep¬ 
per—lightly bruised, one ounoe of cloves,,one doaen of 
onions—sliced. Cover the whole with vinegar. 

Sliced Cucumbers .—Slice your cucumbers in small pieces, 
also some onions; let them remain in salt for one day and 
night, and then squeezo them out, and put them In jars; add 
to them black pepper—ground, ginger, mustard, and if you 
choose, mace. Fill the jars with vinegar, tie them up close 
with bladders, and after standing for four or six hours, pour 
off the vinegar, boll it, and then refill the jars with it. When 
cool, tie them up. 

Pickled Damson .—Boil together three pounds of sugar, 
one ounce of cloves, one ounce of cinnamon, and one quart 
of vinegar. Seed seven pounds of fruit, and pour the boiling 
syrup over it. The next day scald the fruit and syrup to 
gather, and if the syrup should not prove thick enough, pour 
it off, and boil it a few minutes. 

Pickled Onions .—Peel some small onions, and lay them 
in salt and water for one day—shifting them once during 
that time. Dry them In a cloth. According to the quantity 
of your onions, take sufficient white wine vinegar, cloves, 
mace, and a little pepper; boil this pickle, and thtn pour it 
over the onions. When cold, cover them closely. 


SICK-ROOM, NURSERY, *c. 

To Cun* Rinoworm. —The hairs are to be cut short, the 
creamy fluid let out of the pustules, and the crusts removed 
by linseed poultices. The denuded surface is then to be 
covered with a thin layer of oil of naphtha, over which a 
flannel compress is to be placed, the whole being secured by 
an ofl-eilk cap. The application is to be renewed twice a 
day, first well washing tho parts with soap and water; and 
the snrfkce of the scalp is to be carefully searched, in order 
to detect any small favous pustules that may have appeared. 
These must be pricked with a pin, the matter removed, and 
the surface oovered with the oil. This evolution of pustules 
is successive, so that the hair must be kept short in the 
vicinity, that their advent may be watched. This applica¬ 
tion secures the rapid abortion of the pustules; but when 
the scalp is too tender to bear It, it should be mixed with 
other less irritating oils, of which the huUe de cade (empy- 
reumatic oil of juniper,) is one of the best. 

Poultice ron a Fester. —Boil bread In Ices of strong beer; 
apply the poultice in the general manner. This has saved 
many a limb from amputation. 


To Cue* a Burr. —Take a tablespoonful of lard, half a 
tablespoonful of spirits of turpentine, a piece of rosin as big 
as a hickory-nut, (of the walnut kind—a trifle larger than 
a large nutmeg,) and simmer them together until melted. 
It makes a salve, which, when cold, may be applied to a 
linen cloth, and lay it over the burn. If immediately 
wanted, spread it on a cloth os soon as melted, it will 
very soon cool. It has been applied after the corroding 
effects of chemical poison, after a foot has been burnt by 
boiling sugar, after severe scalds; and in every case the sup 
feror obtained perfect ease in ten or fifteen minutes after it 
was used. It may be applied two or three times a day, or as 
often as the cloth becomes dry. 

Collodion in Erysipelas.— Dr. Baumann employs collo¬ 
dion in all cases, and has found it, even in several cases of 
erysipelas of the face, and in one case of phlegmonous erysi¬ 
pelas of the thigh, highly useful. Be first gives an emetic, 
and then daily applies the collodion to the parts. The re¬ 
covery is rapid, and no ill consequences have been observed. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE TOILET. 

To Cleanse and Prevent the Hair Falling Off .—Take two 
large handfuls of rosemary leaves, a piece of common soda 
about the size of a hazel nut, aud a drachm of camphor. Put 
it in a Jug, pour on it a quart of boiling water, and cover it 
closely to keep the steam in. Let it stand for twelve hours, 
then strain it, and add a wineglassful of rum. It is then 
ready for use. If the hair falls off much, the wash ought to 
be applied to the roots, with a piece of sponge every other 
day, taking care to wet the skin thoroughly. Then rub dry 
with a towel, brush well, and use only as much pomade as 
will keep down the short hairs, as the wash makes the hair 
soft and glossy. This will keep good for several months in 
bottles well corked, and a piece of camphor in each. 

To Improve the Growth of Eyebrows .—Clip them occasion¬ 
ally with a pair of scissors to make them grow long; and rub 
them once a day (at bed time) with the following mixture:— 
Palma Christ! oil, three ounces; oil of lavender, one drachm. 

7b Remove Sunbttm .—Rectified spirits of wine, one ounce; 
water, eight ounces; half an onnee of orange-flower water, or 
one ounce of rosewater; diluted muriatic acid, a teaspoonful; 
mix. This is to be used after washing. 


TABLE RECEIPTS. 

Tomato Catsup .—One quart beet vinegar, ^ os. mace, 
oz. cloves, % °*- black pepper, % oz. Jamaica pepper, \4 
long pepper, oz. ginger, \4 oz. mustard seed, twenty-five 
capsicums, fifty tomatoes, six heads of garlic, one stick of 
horseradish. On the fifty tomatoes throw % lb. of salt, and 
let them stand three days. Boil the above ingredients (ex¬ 
cept the tomatoes) half an hour, then peel the tomatoes, and 
add them to it, boil them together half an hour, strain them 
throngh a sieve, and when cold bottle it. 

Sauce for Plum Pudding .—A good sauce for plum pud¬ 
ding may be mode by melting some fresh butter in the way 
butter Is usually melted for sauce. Then add to it some 
brandy, either a wineglassful or half of one, (according to 
the quantity of sauce required,) sweeten it to the taste with 
moist sugar. Give the whole two or three whisks over the 
fire, and serve it in a sauce tureen. 

Barones*'t Pudding. —Three-quarters of a pound of suet, 
three-quarters of a pound of flour, three-quarters of a pound 
of raisins, (weighed after stoning,) and a pinch of exit. Mix 
well with new milk, and boil in a cloth four hours and a half. 
We can confidently recommend this pudding, and would ad¬ 
vise onr subscribers to try it as soon as they possibly can. 

Browning for Calces .—Half a pound of moist sugar, two 
ounces of butter; add a little water. Simmer till brown. A 
little of this mixture will give a rich color to cakes. 
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Liquid Sherbet,— Dissolve two pound* of loaf sugar In < 7b Remove Grease Stains from Paper. —Gently warm the 
one gallon of water, and simmer over a slow fire. When ^ greased or spotted part of the paper, and then press upon it 
cooling, add one ounce of acetic acid and three-quarters of a { pieces of blotting paper, one after another, so as to absorb 
pound of tartaric acid; mix it together, and when cold, add n as much of the grease as possible. Have ready some fine, 
one shilling’s worth of essence of pine-apple. Put a twen- ^ clear, essential oil of turpentine heated almost to a boiling 
tieth part of this mixture into each of twenty wine bottles, $ state, warm the greased leaf a little, and then, with a soft, 
and part fill them with clear water. Before corking, add to s clean brush, wet the heated turpentine both sides of the 
each one scruple of carbonate of soda. * spotted part. By repeating this application, the grease will 

Substitute for Cbffee.— Scrape clean three or four good par -1 be extracted. Lastly, with another brush, dipped in recti* 
snips, cut them into thin slices, bake till well brown, grind \ fled spirits of wine, go over the place, and the grease will no 
or crush, and use in the same manner as ooffee, from which \ longer appear, neither will the paper be discolored, 
it is scarcely distinguishable. $ How to Cool a Room.—The Scientific American says that 

Lemon Cheese,—Onto the rind of two lemons, half pound \ the simplest and cheapest way to cool a room is to wet a 
of sugar, and the same quantity of butter and eggs. j cloth of any size, the larger the better, and suspend it in the 

\ place you want cooled. Let the room be well ventilated, 


MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

A Method of Uniting Bronze Ornaments without Fire ,— 
Take one ounce of sal-ammoniac, and one of common salt, 
an equal quantity of calcined tartar, and as much of bell- 
metal, with three ounces of antimony; pound well all to¬ 
gether, and sift it. Put this into a piece of linen, and enclose 
it well all round with fuller's earth, about an inch thick. 
Let it dry; then put it between two crucibles over a slow 
Are, to get heat by degrees. Push on the fire till the lump 
becomes red-hot, and melted altogether; let the whole cool 
gradually, and pound it into powder. When you want to 
solder anything, put the two pieces you want to join on a 
table, approaching their extremities, as near as you can, to 
one another. Make a crust of fuller’s earth, so that holding 
to each piece and passing under the joint, it should open 
over it on the top; then throw some of your powder between 
and over the joint. Have some borax, which put into hot 
spirits of wine till it is consumed, and with a feather rub 
your powder at tho joint; you will see it immediately boil. 
As soon as the boiling stops, the consolidation is mado; if 
there be any roughness grind it off on a stone. 

The Process of Obtaining a Facsimile of an Engraving .— 
The print is soaked first in a solution of potash, and then in 
one of tartaric acid. This produces a perfect diffusion of 
crystals in bi-tartrate of potash, through the texture of the 
imprinted part of the paper. As this salt repels oil, the ink 
roller may now be passed over the surface, without trans¬ 
ferring any of its contents to the paper, except in thoeo 
ports to which the ink had been originally applied. The ink 
of the print prevents the saline matter from penetrating 
wherever it is present, and wherever there is no saline mat¬ 
ter present the ink adheres; so that many impressions may 
be taken, as in lithography. 

To Clean and Remove Fly-marks from GiU Frames .— 
First cleanse the gliding with a camel’s-liair brush, nsing 
the following detergent fluid for tho purpose. Water, one 
pint; borax, half an ounce; carbonate of ammonia, a quarter 
of an ounce. Use the fluid freely with the brush, doing the 
frame in portions of about a foot at a time. Let the frame 
dry by the ordinary Influence of the air, but do not attempt 
to rub it with either linen or silk upon any account Whon 
the frame Is dry, those portions which are very much worn 
may be restored by touching the parts with anothor fine 
brush imbued with shell gold that is sold by the artists' 
oolormen. 

7b Wash Flannels, without Shrinking. —Beat up a 
nice lather with soap and warm water; let the flannels lay 
in it a short time, and then wash them well, taking care not 
to rub them with soap, as that makes them hard. Ilose 
should always be hung up by the feet. 

Cleaning Jtlack Kid Boots. —Take three parts of the white 
of eggs, and one of beet black ink, mix them together 


and the temperature will sink from ten to twenty degrees in 
less than an hour. During such a terrid term as we have 
had this would be worth trying. 

7b Remove Mildew. —Take two ounces of chloride of lime, 
pour on it a quart of boiling water, then add three quarts of 
cold water; steep the linen twelve hours, when every spot 
will be extracted. This will be found to quit* surpass the 
buttermilk and chalk recipe so often used. 

How to Clean Leather Gaiters. —The following will give 
them a good polish. The whites of three eggs evaporated 
till the substance left resembles the common gum, dissolved 
in a pint of gin, and put into an ordinary wine bottle* and 
fill up with water. 

7b take Grease Spots out of Papered Wills. —With a piece 
of flannel, dipped In spirits of wine, go carefully over tho 
injured parts once, (or twice if very bad,) when the spots 
will be entirely erased from the paper, which will look as 
well as ever. 

7b Clean White Feathers. —Wash them well in soft water, 
with white soap and blue; rub them through very clean, 
white paper, beat them on the paper, shake them before tho 
fire, dry them in the air, and afterward curl them. 

7b Curl Feathers.— Heat them gently before the fire, then, 
with the back of a knife applied to the feathers, they will b* 
found to curl quickly and well. 

7b Restore Peach-color Ribbon when turning Red. —Salt 
of potash dissolved in water; place the ribbon on a clean 
table, and apply the mixture with a sponge. 


FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Fio. i.— Drum or Brown Silk, with a double skirt. Tho 
upper skirt is trimmed with diamonds of black velvet and 
lace. The corsage is made high, with revere trimmed to 
correspond with the skirt The sleeves are composed of two 
large puffs, and finished at the hand with a deep cuff. Gap 
of lace ornamented with bows of ribbon. 

Fia. n.—A Walking Dress or dark Green Silk, made 
with two skirts. The upper skirt is open at the sides, form¬ 
ing a kind of apron in front This is trimmed with a lattice 
work of velvet The body is high and plain, with a very 
long point in front Tho sleeves are very full, with a largo 
pointed jockey at the top, and a small pointed cuff at tho 
hand. Bonnet of white silk. 

Fio. m. — Straw Bonnet, trimmed with long sprays of 
grass. The face trimming consists of a very frill tulle cap, 
with a bunch of roses and leaves placed low on one side, and 
a plait of green velvet over the top of the head. 

Fio. iv. — Neapolitan Bonnet, with a cape and band across 
the top, of white silk. A bunch of green loaves, scarlet 
flowers and grasses, is placed on the left side. 

General Remarks.—T he new dress goods have scarcely 
mode their appearance yet, but most of the frill silks which 


thoroughly, and apply the mixture to the article with a soft \ have been opened have either double skirts, or a single skirt 
sponge. I have never known this to fail. ' trimmed with two wide flounces. Three and four flounocs 
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are also worn, bnt are not of as new a style as the former, s 
though to our taste they are much prettier than the two jj 
flounces. When the flounces have not woven borders, they > 
are frequently edged with puffings of ribbon or silk of a ^ 
pretty contrasting color with the dress. $ 

The Raphael body is still very popular, but for more com- ^ 
mon wear, the corsage cut high to the throat is most liked, s 
Pointed waists are more fashionable than round ones, and \ 
the points on the hips as well as at the back and in front, $ 
still continue in favor. \ 

Slekvea are in endless variety, only they must not have s 
the effect of fitting too closely to the arm, fulling of some ^ 
kind from just below the shoulder down, is necessary for the > 
present style. s 

One of the prettiest fall dresses which has been made is £ 
of silrer-grey silk. The skirt has two rows of trimming $ 
formed of puffings. The corsage is high to the throat, and % 
is ornamented in front with horizontal rows of puffings. ^ 
The sleeves are in puffs from the shoulder to the wrist, and > 
have turn-up cuffs of vandyked lace. Round the throat a s 
quilling of lace, fastened in front bj* a bow and ends of blue \ 
ribbon. The cap adopted with this dress is of the Marie \ 
Stuart form, pointed in front of the forehead, trimmed with \ 
blue ribbon, and edged round the front by small pendent ^ 
tassels. ^ 

Trimmings in chequered and tarton patterns are at pre- < 
sent much in favor with the Parisian ladies. In dresses \ 
with side-trimming, those trimmings are formed of some ' 
material different from the dress, and in a chequered pat- s 
tern. Double skirts are bordered with bias rows of che- ^ 
quered poplin, and one or two bonnets have been made with ' 
the crown composed of chequered velvet. s 

A very pretty and simple style of Canezou is made of s 
plain, clear muslin, in the following style. Round the edge, ' 
up the front, and round the throat, there is a puffing with s 
running of colored ribbons. The whole is finished by a > 
plaited frill of muslin, in the hem of which thers is a run- j 
ning of ribbon. Green and lilac are the favorite colors for £ 
trimming these muslin canczous, sleeves, Ac. Sometimes $ 
both colors are combined with admirable effect. Another ^ 
very elegant canezou, suited to ovening dress, is made of s 
embroidered tulle. It has rounded ends in front, crossed, ^ 
the ono over the other. It is low in the neck, and is edged s 
all round with very fine guipure, beneath which is run a ' 
colored ribbon. Tills canezou should be worn with short ^ 
sleeves of the samo material, made with two puffs and a ;> 
frill, trimmed with guipure and ribbon, corresponding with $ 
tho canezou. The effect of the fine guipure, over blue or J 
pink ribbon, Is exquisitely beautiftil. For a plainer style of ^ 
evening dress, a canezou and sleeves of precisely the same i 
pattern may be made of embroidered muslin, with insertion ^ 
and trimming of Valenciennes lace. 


I* Riding-Habits there to no material change of lkshion. 
Several ot thoee recently made have long basques. The cor¬ 
sage is high to the throat, and trimmed with rows of bran- 
debonrgs of the same color as the habit; this trimming also 
extends down each side of the basque. The sleeves are 
rather loose at the top, and gradually widen toward the 
lower end, where they are slit up a few inches at the under 
part and finished by a revert. The undoreleeves consist of 
puffs of white nansouk fastened on bands at the wrist; and 
over the bands may be worn wristlets of black velvet. A 
small, square collar of lawn or cambric completes the dress. 
The riding hat to usually of colored felt or brown straw, 
ornamented with a feather, and a colored gauze veil may be 
worn. In Paris the riding hat of the old form (the chapoau 
cThomme) has of Into occasionally been adopted in equestrian 
costume. 

Bonnets are made more in the Marie Stuart shape than 
formerly. They are beginning to flatten on the top, come 
forward on tire forehead and spread more at the side. To 
most faces this will be a very becoming fashion. A beau¬ 
tiful new fall bonnet Is made of fine split straw bordered 
with cherry-eolorod ribbon, and ornamented with bunches 
of black grapes, arranged with an apparent negligence which 
is the very triumph of art. 

Mantillas and Talmas continue to be made quite lafge, 
and covered with pointed hoods. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fiq. i.— (Cblnred Plato.)—B aht’s Dress or white Cambric, 
ornamented with rows of embroidery on the front. Cloak 
of white cashmere, embroidered in silk. White silk, slightly 
wadded, and trimmed with fringe and loops of ribbon. 

Fio. n .—(Colored Plate.) — Dress for a little Girl or dasx 
blot SiLE, with a woven trimming of black and white plaid. 
Talma of blue and white striped cashmere, with a hood. 
Bonnet of white satin, quilted. si* 

Fio. m.— Greek Costumr or Maize-color Qtnfi o.—The 
ornament consists of a Greek pattern formed or ■ Ite braid. 
The body has longish skirts cut up in the Grcft£*tyle, and 
trimmed with small white pendent buttons. Behind, a large 
bow of the same tissue as the frock. Tills costive to ap¬ 
propriate for a boy between two and five years of \ 

Fio. rr.—R ound Cloth Jacket, white quilting \faretcoat, 
and drill trousers. 

Fio. v— Dress for a little Girl or plaided 8ilk,up&* & 
rose-bud pattern between the plaids. It has two skirts, the 
upper one of which is trimmed with three ruffles. The body 
is cut low, but can be worn with a Marie Antoinette fichu ot 
the same material as the dress, which fastens behind with 
long ends. Leghorn flat with plumes. 

e • 
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How to Remit.— In remitting, writs legibly, at the top of x “Peterson** and “Harper.**— For $3A0 we will £«nd a 
your letter, the names of your post-office, county and state. I; copy of “ Peterson” and “ Harper’s Magazine,” for onp jr^r. 
Bills, current in the subscriber’s neighborhood, taken at ^ But where part of a remittance to intended for anotbdr pub- 
par; but Pennsylvania, New York or New England bills s Usher, we do not take the risk of that part. ’ s 

preferred. If the sum to large, buy a draft, if possible, on $ — r 

Philadelphia or New York, deducting the exchange. J Postage on “ Peterson.”— This, token prepaid quarterly, 

s at the office of delivery, to one and a half cents a number, 
Abditiom to Curat. When addition, are mad. to club* 5 ^ moMh> „ four cent> „ d a ^ ^ „ 

no additional premium la glren, until tufficlent namea are ! not p,*.^ lt douW , thl * \ 

forwarded to make a new club. For three subscribers, at \ - 

$l,6fl each, we give a premium; for five at $1,50; or for eight % Never too Late.— It to never too late in the year to sub- 
at $1,26. Where four are added at $1,25, to a club of eight, t; scribe for “Peterson,” for we can always supply back num- 
we do not give a premium: there must be eight. ' here, to January inclusive, if they are desired. 
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Vol. XXXIV. PHILADELPHIA, OCTOBER, 1858. No. 4. 

HOW I CAME TO SAY IT! 

BY F. H. STAUFFER. 


Ralph Somerville spent some months at our ? 
house. He was a noble-hearted, generous ftel -1 
low, and I soon found that I took more than a l 
passing interest in him. Though generous—as I \ 
have said—his disposition harbored upon stern- $ 
ness. There was something silent and myste- s 
rious about him—not repellant, to be sure, but > 
seeming to bespeak a love of solitude, a quiet \ 
communing with his own great thoughts. I was \ 
a wild, romping girl, and perhaps it was this i* 
contrast of dispositions which drew me toward ji 
him with a warmer magnetism. He was cer- \ 
tainly not handsome; neither particularly well l 
formed; and yet in that sometimes kin- < 

died in those grey eyes, 0 / the soft smile that l 
wreathed his lips, there was much of beauty to l 
me. The tones of his voice were clear and dis- \ 
tinct, and his earnest words, before we were j 
better acquainted, were the same singular emo- l 
tions I experienced when I first stood by the i 
“sounding sea/’ or earlier still, when the mellow | 
notes of a church organ first dropped down into l 
my soul. It seemed strange that he could bind $ 
with the spell of attention a nature so volatile as > 
my own—but he did. j 

I loved him devotedly—I must confess it | 
sooner or later in this little waif anyhow—and ^ 
that he returned this devotion I had every ^ 
reason to believe. A little thing occurred, 1 
however, which was near making us go oppo¬ 
site ways through life, like ships that part at 
sea. 

Coming into the study one morning, I found 
an unfinished letter lying on the desk. Ralph ^ 
was out—and curiosity—the failing of our sex— \ 
led me to glance over it. Part of it was in re- l 
ference to myself; this discovery made me more < 
than merely glance over it. It was a letter to J 
his sister; the following clause stirred up all 1 
the opposition and willfulness my nature was i 
oapable of:— t 

Vol. XXXIV.—18 


“I am now certain that Mabel loves me And 
yet so contrary is she, that were I soberly to ask 
her to become mine, I no doubt would meet 
with a peremptory refusal If I let her alone, 
she will tell me herself that she loves me before 
very long.” 

I felt my cheeks tingle, and I believe that I 
bit my lips with vexation. 

“Do you think so, Ralph?” I cried “We 
shall see?” 

In a minute afterward I was down in the 
parlor, improvisating at the piano in a manner 
which under other circumstances might have 
made my fortune. 

Well—two weeks more passed by. I did not 
avoid Ralph’s society, yet in other ways evinced 
an extreme indifference to it. A shade of anx¬ 
iety and thoughtfulness began to settle upon his 
face. 

One morning Ralph took the cars for G- 

A collision occurred, and a number of persons 
were killed and wounded. The news made my 
heart flutter like a frightened bird. The most 
painful solicitude was awakened in regard to 
Ralph. I 

In the evening of the same day I heard voices 
on the porch, among which I distinguished my 
uncle’s. I heard him say, 

“How had we best break it to her?” 

My heart seemed to turn into ice at these 
, words; my brain reeled, and I caught at the 
\ table for support. What dark forebodings were 
^ creeping up into my soul ? I rushed out upon 
the porch. 

“You make break it as abruptly to me as you 
please, uncle. Ralph is dead! Oh, my best 
beloved! that I should see this hour!” 

I felt very faint then, and the tears streamed 
down my cheeks like down the cheeks of a weary 
child. 

Whose arms were those around me? What 

288 
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low, sweet voice spoke such earnest words of * another. How provoking it was! Well—that 
love? What hot lips pressed such warm kisses £is the way I came to say it! but I don’t care 
to mine ? $ now. Ralph is worth a dozen of your common 

Why—Ralph’s! He hadn’t been hurt at all— $ husbands, 
and had been commissioned to bear Bad news to \ 


THE GRAVE OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 


Oh! she will sleep a long, long while, 

So make her bed to-day 

Where flowers bloom in Summer time, 
Where gentle breezes play. 

The young and gay will gather there, 
And oft their tears will fell. 

For sho who sleeps in dreamless rest 
Was fairest of them all. 

Then bind a choice and fragrant wreath 
Of flowers on her brow. 

Her cheek would vie their beauty once, 
Where are its roses now! 


The whisp’ring locust there shall bloom 
Around her lowly bed. 

For God hath given flowers enough 
For living, and for dead. 

And when the glorious setting sun 
Has crimsonod all the West, 

Let its departing glory fall 
Upon her place of rest. 

Oh I lay her whore the cypress weeps, 
And flowers talk of Heaven, 

With gTateful hearts, that for a time 
This priceless gilt was given. 


BT JULIA A. BARBEE 


I KNOW THOU ART FREE FROM ALL PAIN AND ALL SORROW. 

BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


I know thou art free 
From all pain and all sorrow, 
Hie ills of this rude world 
Shall vex thee no more; 

No sad Past shall haunt thee, 
No dreaded to-morrow, 

Thou goest in thy beauty 
To HeavVs silent shore. 

In vain I beseech thee. 

No more wilt thou waken, 

No more come, all smiling, 
Beloved to me. 


The holy, the pnre, 

To his fer rest hath takon, 

And thy footsteps now stray, 

Where the bright angels be. 

Oh! eyes of calm beanty, 

Oh! lips whose caressing 
Thrilled ever my soul, 

As no others conld thrill. 

Shall your light and your fragrance 
Now others be blessing? 

But to me ye are darkened 
Forever, and still. 


VANISH YE CLOUDS OF CARE. 

BY EMANUEL MARQUIS. 


Tanish, ye clouds of care, 

Nor shall ye now 
Linger and longer bear 
On heart and brow. 

Man was not made a toy 
To fortune’s fickle maid, 

Was by high Heaven made 
Life to eryoy. 

Throughout earth's wide domain, 
In skies above, 

Love does and Beauty reign, 
Beauty and Love. 


Song birds and flow’rets coy. 
Stars glitt’ring In the skies. 
Sunshine from human eyes 
Whisper, Enjoy! 

Heavenbid to rejoice, 

Nature e’er is 

Singing with raptured voice 
Anthems of bliss. 

Naught can the chord destroy; 
Death, though he sway and Blay, 
Slays that all better may 
Live and erjoy. 
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GRANDMOTHER’S ROOM 


BY LOUISE CHANDLEB MOULTON. 


A pleasant room, with southern windows $ father’s bay gelding was tied at the gate of 
looking out upon the highway, and eastern win- $ Deacon Johnstone’s yard, until, at last, he went 
dows opening upon a bright, green grass-plot— J away “carrying double,” and the fair Jemima 
a room where the sun came earliest and shone \ became the mistress of my great grandfather’s 
latest. | home—I do think she had been, long before, 

“I give and bequeath to my beloved wife, ' the mistress of his heart. I have always pleased 
Jemima, the south room”—so commenced a $ myself by imagining that this must have been, 
clause in the will of my great grandfather. 5 in every sense of the word, a love match; no 
Among the very earliest pictures hanging $ mere arrangement entered into for the sake of 
upon the walls of my memory, I can see that s the house to be kept, the children to be tended, 
square, pleasant room, with its broad, open fire- $ I think they must have been happy during 
place, and the solitary figure sitting before the s the long, prosperous years that followed, as 
embers, with white hair lying about the placid \ they sat together in summer twilights and long 
forehead, crowned by a high, old-fashioned cap. $ winter evenings, in the south room of that old 
For nearly twenty years had she sat there alone. S house which could remember the bullets of the 
My great grandfather was still a hale and * Revolution, 
hearty man when the wife of his youth died, $ No children were given to them, and perhaps, 
and left him widowed, and his five children \ for this reason, Jemima was all the tenderer 
motherless. Jemima Johnstone, spinster, had $ mother to those of the dead woman sleeping so 
certainly no idea at that time of filling the dead > quietly in the country church-yard, at whose 
Mistress Chandler’s vacant place. She was } grave she and my great grandfather used to 
twenty-eight years old; a girl no longer, if in-j stand together in the hour’s recess, after the 
deed that sedate, womanly woman had ever felt $ morning services on Sundays; for whose memory 
the light-heartedness of girlhood. She was \ this happy wife used to shed tender tears, 
comely and pleasant to look upon for the pure 5 And so, steadily, silently, swiftly, the years 
soul that shone out of the soft, grey eyes, but 5 marched on, until, in their train, came death, 
she had no pretensions to beauty. She had $ My great grandfather’s fight with the destroyer 
never expected to marry. She may have sighed j was long and severe; but I do not think, in 
at this, sometimes, for her heart was the heart} all those weeks of agony, his faithful wife shed 
of woman; but her manners were shy and timid, j a single tear, save those that fell inward, blis- 
and her voice was low and weak, and her gayer \ tering her heart. Love gave to her timid nature 
and bolder companions had all outstripped her j a hero’s courage. Her voice, none but hers, 
in the race matrimonial. She was left at home ' soothed the death-throes of his agony; her hand 
—an ungathered lily, in petticoats and short- \ wiped the death-dews from his forehead; her 
gown—left to the parents who loved and de- \ heart, her tender heart, was his pillow, and in 
pended on her, the children to whom sister \ her arms he died. 

’Mimie’s face was the fairest sight in the world. 5 To her this loss was terrible. Before his love 
I have always given my great grandfather ^ sought her out she had had, save her kindly 
credit for rare good sense. I know not how it \ cares for others, no hope, no interest in life, 
was that he passed by the buxom beauties, any \ And now she was again alone, and, this time, 
one of whom would have relished a seat upon * alone till death should be the high-priest of her 
the scarlet pillion behind his saddle, on the back $ reunion with him, in heaven. To her pure mind 
of his fine bay gelding, and sought this shy, \ any second love would have been profanation, 
unobtrusive woman. I wish I knew the his- $ How vividly that south room—“grandmother’s 

tory of that long-ago wooing—what vows were ^ room,” we always called it—rises before me now. 
breathed; what tokens were interchanged—but s It was simply furnished. In one corner stood a 
it is fair to eonclude that the language of love $ bed, and, at its foot, a tall bureau where grand- 
has been very much the same in all ages. Sun- $ mother kept the humble accumulations of her 
day night after Sunday night, my great grand- \ life—stores of home-made linen, flannel, and the 
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yarn, which she seemed to knit unceasingly for 
step-children and grand children. Another bu¬ 
reau, a black one, stood in front of one of the 
south windows, and this had been grandfather’s. 
At the other side of the fire-place, opposite her 
own seat, stood an empty chair; a black, wooden 
rocking-chair, always empty. 

In this latter chair I remember sitting down 
one Sunday, when I had been left to keep her 
company, for she was getting too old then ever 
to go to church. I took my seat in it and began 
rocking back and forth with childish thought¬ 
lessness. Grandmother spoke to me timidly, 

“ Hadn’t you just as lieve sit somewhere else, 
dear? That’s your gran’ther’s chair, and that’s 
just where he left it stannin’.” 

Child as I was, I was strangely touched by her 
voice, her words, and the tears I saw on her fur¬ 
rowed cheeks. I never sat in my “gran’ther’s” 
chair again. It moves me now, like sad poetry, 
sorrowful music, anything else touching and ten¬ 
der, to think of that lonely old woman who had 
never read a novel in her life, who knew nothing 
of poetry, save what was between the covers of 
the hymn-book, cherishing with such beautiful 
constancy the memory of the dead—keeping ever 
vacant the chair which he could nevermore come 
back to fill. I love to think of her sitting there 
alone; knitting interminable lengths of yarn into 
countless grey, woolen stockings, and dropping 
now a stitch, now a tear, as she strove to bring 
back all the past, the tender, the cherished past 
to her fancy; to see him sitting once more in the 
black, wooden rocking-chair; to hear the kindly 
words he addressed to his “beloved wife, Je¬ 
mima.” 

“Is there anything else that was grand¬ 
father’s?” I asked, that Sunday, with timid 
curiosity, after I had sat silent for awhile, 
looking at the inhibited rocking-chair. 

I think it did my grandmother good to have 
an interested listener to her reminiscences. She 
took me to the old, black bureau, in front of the 
south window, and showed me her treasures. 
There were bunches of twine; a pipe; a pair of 
spectacles, and a jack-knife, the blade notched 


by long use. All was just as my grandfather 
had left it. Humble treasures they were, but 
gold and gems would have been far less precious 
in that faithful woman’s eight. I saw her wipe 
the tears from her eyes. 

“I like to look at them sometimes,” she said, 
simply. “I don’t s’pose they seem of much con¬ 
sequence to anybody else, but your gran’ther 
had used all of them.” 

I do not think she was ever lonely. There 
was comfort enough, companionship enough in 
memory to cheer the patient years of her wait¬ 
ing. She gave no trouble to any one. Her 
whole life had been a sort of meek asking the 
world’s permission to stay in it; and, when she 
died, she died suddenly and quietly, requiring no 
protracted care; causing no anxious watching. 

We laid her worn body down by his side, with 
a tear, a sigh, and a prayer, which was half a 
thanksgiving for the morning which had dawned 
after her night of waiting. Well we knew that 
her feet were treading now the golden pave¬ 
ments; her lips quaffing the living waters. On 
earth she had “clothed herself with humility as 
with a garment,” but white robes of wondrous 
glory were waiting for her there, and a crown 
is on her forehead. 

We make pilgrimages to the homes of genius; 
the rooms were great deeds were planned, great 
books written; but, after all, life has nothing so 
noble and god-like as constant, self-forgetting 
love; and, when I would brush from my heart 
the dust of earth, hold communion with angels, 
and linger tenderly over youth’s bright morning 
visions of 

“The love that hopes and endures and is patient," 

I turn away from the city’s din, and go back to 
the scenes of my childhood, and sit for an hour 
in grandmother’s room. 

The old, brown house, which remembers in its 
silence the bullets of the Revolution, is going to 
decay. Mosses are on its roof, swallows build 
their nests in its chimneys; but the sunshine 
gilds yet the southern windows, and shines upon 
the fireside where I can still see in fancy a bowed 
figure with high-crowned cap and silver hair. 


“GONE.” 


Golfs, gone, gone $ 

In life’s bright morning hours, > 

Like a star before the dawn, ' 

Like dew from the lily flowers. } 

Oh, bright are the skies with the dawn, j> 

And the lilies are snowy white, ^ 

But we sigh for the soft light gone, ^ 

And the flowers must fade ere night. ' 


Gone, gone, gone 
A song from the melodies, 

That ring over garden and lawn, 

And under the grand old trees. 

And from songs that stirred our hearts 
Like an organ’s choral strain, 

Music, grandeur, both depart, 

And the joy becometh pain. S. x 
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MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


BY LIZZIE WILLIAMS. 


“Thebe go the widow and her brother-in- $ 
law again! I declare I can scarcely ever look ^ 
out of the window now-a-days without seeing s 
those two people walking or riding together—its > 
shameful, I think!” \ 

“Oh, its horrid!” chorussed three or four § 
voices together. $ 

“I wonder they do not see the impropriety of ^ 
their conduct,” said a very sedate-looking lady, $ 
(Mrs. Miller,) who, with her mother and sister, ^ 
had come to spend the evening with their dear 5 
friend, Mrs. Webb. “It seems to me,” she went $ 
on, “that if I were so unfortunate as to be left $ 
a widow, I would be exceedingly circumspect in s 
my deportment—but some persons have no dis- ^ 
crction.” 5 

“And Mrs. Gilmer is one of the number,” re- s 
marked Mrs. Parker. $ 

“Yes, indeed,” chimed in Mrs. Webb. “To< 
think of her being seen out riding and walking s 
so often with any man, and she not yet out of | 
deep black for her husband. Oh, that reminds J 
me—ladies, you ought to hear how aunt Sally $ 
cut her up—very innocently, of course—the S 
other day Tell all about it, aunt Sally, do.” $ 

“Aunt Sally” needed no pressing. Very de- j 

liberately she knit round to the seam-stitch, then J 
folded her stocking evenly, and laid it on the s 
table beside her; took off her spectacles and j 
placed them near her knitting; then taking a| 
pinch of snuff, leaning back in her chair, and \ 
looking around at the ladies, who were all await- \ 
ing her narration, she commenced, $ 

“Well, there ain’t much to be told, but how- \ 
somever, what there is of it you’re welcome to \ 
hear. You see, the other day I made up my j 
mind that I’d take a good, long walk. I don’t $ 
go about so much as I used to, but sometimes I s 
get sort of low-sperited, you know, and I find J 
nothing is so good in that case as a long, brisk 5 
walk. So as I was saying, I made up my mind ^ 
soon after breakfast that I’d go out, so I got on J 
my things and off I went. ’Twas as purty a day $ 
as one would want to see; maybe you remember 
it; let me see—last Tuesday, I think it was—or < 
was it Wednesday, Clara?” * 

“It was Wednesday, aunt Sally,” replied Mrs. v 
Webb. * 

“Well, Tuesday or Wednesday, whichever day > 


it was, ’twas a proper fine day; so I went along, 
stopping at the dry-goods shops to look at all 
the cheap things. I was always a great hand 
for that. I remember when I was a young girl 
like Lucy or Becky here, there was nothing 
amused me so much as to look at all the cali¬ 
coes, and silks, and the rest, at shop doors, or in 
the windows. Well, as I was going to say, I 
went on and on, enjoying myself every bit as 
well as if I was looking at a play, when all of a 
sudden, just as I had crossed a street, who 
should I see a few feet ahead of me but Mr, 
Edward Gilmer and liis sister-in-law. They 
must have turned the corner while I was pick¬ 
ing my way along the crossing, for it was very 
muddy. They were going along as slow as could 
be, jest putting one foot in front of the other, as 
’twere, and talking, talking all the time.” 

“Hadn’t they the little boy with them?” in¬ 
terrupted Mrs. Miller. “I should think she’d 
like to have him along.” 

“So they do most always,” put in Becky 
Webb. “Just for a blind, you know.” 

“Of course, nothing else in the world,” said 
Mrs. Webb. 

“They had him along that day,” resumed 
aunt Sally, “ I kept my eye so on them, for fear 
I might lose sight of them in the crowd, that I 
didn’t notice ‘little Arty,’ as she calls him, at 
first; but I saw that his uncle lifted him over 
every gutter, and set him down again as careful 
as if he was a chany toy that he was afraid of 
breaking. And when they got to Smith’s—you 
know there’s always a crowd about there, he 
picked the child up and carried him in his arms 
the length of maybe five or six houses.” 

“ How I hate such hypocrisy!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Miller, biting off the end of her sewing-cotton 
energetically. “Much he cares for his dead 
brother’s child, to be sure.” 

“But you see, he’s courting the child for the 
sake of the mother,” and Mrs. Parker laughed 
disagreeably. “Of course they want the little 
dear to love the new papa that is to be. I 
shouldn’t be a bit surprised if they are learning 
the boy to say papa instead of uncle.” 

“Oh, shocking! His father’s ghost ought to 
appear to them.” 

“I’m sure I wish it could,” said aunt Sally. 
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“So I kept them in sight, as I was going to tell 
you, and at last in they went to one of the big¬ 
gest stores, and in I went after them determined 
to see what they were after. The store was 
purty well filled, and they did not see me where 
I took my stand, but I could see them plain 
enough, and what do you think it was they were 
looking at?” 

“White satin, I suspect,” said Mrs. Miller. 

“Brussels veils,” “blonde lace,” suggested 
the others. 

“No, you’re all of you wrong, though Mrs. 
Miller came near being right. ’Twasn’t white 
satin, but it was the purtiest silk you ever sat 
eyes on, a kind of light fawn color, and every 
bit as shiny and good as satin.” 

“That’s for wedding visits,” said Becky Webb. 

“Well, let it be for what it may,” said Mrs. 
Parker, “isn’t it the most shameful thing for a 
woman to be looking after such things, and she 
not out of her year’s mourning for her hus¬ 
band?” 

“Yes, indeed,” replied Mrs. Miller, “it’s even 
too soon yet for her to be thinking of second 
mourning. I do say that a widow ought to keep 
to full black for at least two years, if she has 
any respect at all for her husband’s memory. 
But how we do interrupt you, aunt Sally, you 
must excuse us indeed.” 

“It doesn’t matter a bit, I’m most through 
now. But where was I? Oh, about the silk. 
Well, they looked and looked, and talked and 
talked, and at last they agreed it would do, I 
suppose, for the shopman began measuring it 
off. So you may guess how I felt about such 
doings then, and thinks I, ‘I’ll give her some¬ 
thing to think of anyhow.’ So I crossed over to 
the counter and stood close beside her, and asked 
to see some black silk. She turned round, sur- 
prised-like when she heard my voice, and we 
shook hands and talked quite friendly, and she 
stood her boy up on the stool he’d been setting 
on to shake hands with me. He seemed kind of 
bashful, and she laughed a little, and said that 
Arty was forgetting me, he saw me so seldom. 
Thinks I there’s a chance for me, so says I, 
‘Like enough he doesn’t know me, but I’d re¬ 
member him if I hadn’t seen him for years.’ 
Then she smiled again and said, ‘You think you 
would?* ‘Why,’ says I, ‘I’d know him at the 
other end of the world, he’s so like his father.’ 
Then she colored a little, and began to smooth 
down his curly hair, and says she very quietly, 
‘Yes, Arty is very like his father, I am thankful 
the resemblance is so great; if it extend to mind 
and heart as well as to person, I shall have 
nothing to wish for in his regard.’ ‘Except 


v that he may be longer-lived,’ says I. ‘Yes, Mr. 
s Gilmer was a proper good man, and it seems 
$ hard he wasn’t spared awhile longer. I suppose 
^ Arthur doesn’t remember him, though to be sure 
J it isn’t very long since he died. It seems like 
< *twas only the other day.’ ” 
s “Oh, that was cute of you, aunt Sally,” said 
\ Mrs. Parker. “What did she say to that?” 

$ “Nothing for a minute or maybe more. I 
^ wish you’d been there to see her; she first 
$ turned red, and then white, and she had as 
^ much as she could do to keep from bursting out 
j crying right there at the counter. I saw that 
^ plain enough. But after a bit she says, ‘It 
5 seems a long, dreary time to Arty and me.’ ” 

\ “Yes, I expect it does, but she ought to be 
| ashamed to tell it, if it does seem so long to 
£ her,” said Mrs. Webb. “And such a good, kind 
5 husband as he was, too, and to see her choosing 
^ finery for her second marriage before he’s hardly 
v cold in the ground.” 

$ “ How any woman can act so!” exclaimed Mrs. 
$ Miller. “But what more, aunt Sally?” 

5 “I didn’t say any more to her. I was satisfied 
$ that she was struck with what I said, for she 

> only shook her head when Edward Gilmer wanted 
\ her to look at something else. So they went 
\ away, he looking at her very anxious as they 
i passed out, for he hadn’t heard what I was say- 
s ing to her, and when he saw her face he must 
$ have thought she was sick, or fainting, or some- 
$ thing of the sort. So he took charge of the silk, 
j* and I guess that was all the purchase they made 
$ that day.” 

^ “And that was one too many. But that was 
\ a capital hit of yours, aunt Sally. I’m so glad 
$ you thought of it. But is it not strange that 
5 she does not get some lady to go shopping with 
^ her?” 

$ “Oh, she wants to keep it secret, you may 
S depend,” rejoined Mrs. Webb. “Besides, how 
j could she have the face to begin to talk about 

> it? For my part. I’d give her a piece of my 
\ mind if she would but hint at such a thing to 
^ me—oh, here you are, Mrs. Black,” rising to 

* meet a lady just entering “I had quite given 
j you up. You see you’re the last to get here, for 
;S all you have only to come from the next house.” 
5 “I thought I should not be able to come at 
\ all,” replied Mrs. Black, after exchanging salu- 
l tations with the other visitors. “For just as I 
? was ready to come, Betsy Smith ran in to tell 
\ me that the two good people over the way had 
v gone out together again, and I do believe she 
s stayed more than an hour talking about them.” 

j, “We were just talking about them too,” said 

* Mrs. Webb.” 
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And thereupon the inexhaustible subject was $ windows, saw a carriage standing before the 
renewed with fresh interest. j widow’s house. Pretty soon they saw a trunk 

Poor Mrs. Gilmer was unfortunate in her [ brought out and placed very carefully on the 
“over-the-way” neighbors, Mesdames Webb and \ carriage. Then Mrs. Gilmer and little Arthur 
Black/ For several weeks her “going out” and j appeared and took their seats in the vehicle, 
“coming in” had kept all eyes and tongues in \ Mr. Edward Gilmer followed, and the carriage 
both houses busy. The domestics of both were $ drove off. Peeping through the Venitian blinds, 
taken into confidence—to what meannesses will \ the Blacks and the Webbs had seen all, but so 
not people descend to gratify a paltry inquisi- \ far from having their curiosity satisfied, they 
tiveness?—and between mistress and maids the ^ were sorely troubled for farther knowledge, 
widow’s house was well watched. $ That the trunk contained the bridal apparel 

One day, Mrs. Black came running in to Mrs. J was evident to all, since the bride-elect wore 
Webb’s, brimfiil of excitement, s her usual dress of black: but why so much mys- 

“I haven’t a moment’s time to sit down, but I $ terious secresy about their proceedings? To be 
want to tell you. While ago I saw Mrs. Gilmer ^ sure they might well try to keep them secret; 
go out, and I thought I would send Ann over to \ she, at any rate, might well he ashamed to have 
borrow something, and Bee what she could find 5 it known that she was already thinking of mar- 
out from Letitia. She was in one of her huffy ^ riage; but still, as they were going to get mar- 
moods, and wouldn’t hardly speak to Ann; but ^ ried, why not be honest and above board? as 
Ann is no dunce, and she found out something.” ^ aunt Sally said. Farther “observation” was 
“What was it?” questioned all the Webb > evidently needful, and aunt Sally volunteered 
family in a breath. < to watch through the night, as she was certain 

“Why, maybe you recollect that embroidered * they would come back late, and she wouldn’t 
Swiss robe that Edward Gilmer gave to his sis- > miss seeing their return for the world. So she 
ter-in-law, not very long before his brother l took her station in an easy-chair by the window, 
died?” \ Whether curiosity was powerful enough to pre- 

“I do,” said Becky, eagerly. “ She never got % vent her “sleeping at her post” the family 
a chance to wear it only once, and then I saw $ doubted, when next morning she was obliged to 
her all ready for a party, and it was the loveliest $ confess that she “heard nothing,” though “she 
dress I ever saw.” J never slept a wink the whole night through.” 

“Well, that identical dress—I know it must $ What was to be done now? In spite of Letitia’s 
be from Ann’s description—Letitia had just done ^ “huffiness,” it was decided to send Ann again 
ironing, and most beautifully too, Ann says. So $ to reconnoitre, on pretence of returning what 
Ann was admiring it, and says she, 1 That looks S she had previously borrowed. She came back 
like getting ready for a wedding.’ Said Letitia, j with the intelligence that there was no one 
‘Maybe it does, and maybe it doesn’t,’ and that ^ in the house but Letitia, who was as “close- 
was all the speech Ann could get from her. She ^ mouthed as ever.” There was nothing for it 
always was a hateful girl, that Letitia, there’s \ but to continue a vigilant watchfulness, which 
no getting a word out of her. If she was like | they did, and were rewarded ere the close of the 
other girls we could have found it all out long \ day by seeing the carriage return, but lol it 
ago. However, the Swiss dress settles the mat- \ contained only the lady and her child, 
ter to my mind. What use could she have of * “Where on earth is he?” queried the irritated 
such a dress at this season if she was not going \ gossips. 

to be married?” \ “There’s the trunk back again, too, and she’s 

“None at all. Oh, we’ll see something before \ in her mourning attire yet—the deceitful thing, 
very long,” said Mrs. Webb, and nodding ac- s You may depend the marriage is to be kept 
quiescence, her friend hurried off. $ secret. Wait till to-morrow; if ’tisn’t in the 

“Things must be coming to a head if the \ morning papers, then it's to be kept secret.” 
Swiss dress is done up ready for wearing,” said s It was not in the morning papers, at least as 
aunt Sally. “Now we must watch close, or $ far as they could ascertain, although, after con- 
we’ll miss it after all.” $ suiting their own paper, they sent all round the 

The others agreed that she was right, and a > neighborhood to borrow other journals of intel- 
regular plan of espionage was adopted, the $ ligence. 

watchers relieving each other at stated times, s “Now don’t it beat all?” was Mrs. Webb’s ex- 
The day passed, and the next was nearly draw- $ clamation at last. “You see they do mean to 
ing to its close, when Becky, who was then on i* keep it secret, but if I live till after dinner I’ll 
duty, gave the signal, and all rushing to the ? find it out--that I know.” 
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In pursuance of this determination, the worthy j 
lady (in company with Becky) sallied forth early 5 
in the afternoon, “called in” at Mrs. Parker’s, i 
related all they knew, (which was very little,) « 
and all they surmised, (which was a great deal,) \ 
and very easily prevailed on Mrs. Parker to bear ; 
them company in a call upon “the bride.” 5 

She was in the back parlor, teaching her< 

little boy to read. On the appearance of the ; 
visitors, she rose to meet them in a friendly, ! 
unembarrassed manner, somewhat to their sur- 
pri.se. j 

“We have come to offer our congratulations, } 
Mrs. Gilmer,” said Mrs. Webb, with a meaning ; 
smile. } 

For an instant Mrs. Gilmer looked slightly > 
perplexed; then with a bright smile she re- j 
plied, “Oh, you have heard of the wedding! j 
i—-- 

What she would have added the ladies could 
not guess, for she was interrupted by the en¬ 
trance of Letitia in search of Arthur, and when 
she next spoke, it was to make some polite in¬ 
quiries after Mrs. Parker’s family. 

“But what has become of the groom?” asked j 
Mrs. Webb, returning to the charge at the first | 
opportunity. \ 

“He has gone to New York.” 5 

“To New York, and without you?” queried! 
the amazed gossips. < 

“Certainly. I could not think of taking such ; 
a trip even to gratify Edward,” replied Mrs. i 
Gilmer, looking down at her black dress with J 
an expression that told she had not forgotten \ 
that “she had buried her dead.” j 

“Well, no, you could not be expected to go j 
on a wedding trip, all things considered,” said j 
Becky, “but it is a wonder Mr. Gilmer was will- j 
ing to go without you.” 1 

“He was rather disappointed, I believe, when j 
I declined going, but, I fancy, his regret at J 
my absence did not long continue,” and again J 
that bright smile, which the observant visitors j 
thought so uncalled for. \ 

“I suppose we will soon lose you as neigh- j 
bors?” said Becky. \ 

“Oh, no. I like this house very well, the; 
neighbors also, and Edward will continue to 5 
board here, at least for a time, his bride being j 
too young and inexperienced to take charge of ; 
a house yet.” j 

The ladies had fairly started with surprise. j 
“Why, we all thought—” began Mrs. Webb; ; 
but Mrs. Parker, who was a woman of presence \ 
of mind, interposed, giving her a significantj 
glance at the same time. i 


“I suppose the young lady is an acquaintance 
of yours.” 

“She has been like a younger sister to me 
from her infancy,” was the reply. “Our parents 
were neighbors and friends. But since my mar¬ 
riage I have only seen Celia a few times, as site 
was at boarding-school till within the last few 
months. She is a dear, sweet girl, and I am 
greatly pleased that Edward has won her, I hare 
no doubt they will be very happy.” 

“ We thought there must be a wedding in pros¬ 
pect,” said Mrs. Parker, smiling, “when we saw 
you out so often with Mr. Gilmer.” 

“Yes, I had to do all the shopping Celia re¬ 
quired, and that kept me busy for a few days. 
Besides, there were matters connected with the 
settlement of my husband’s affairs that fre¬ 
quently demanded my attendance, and I was 
glad to have Edward’s company and advice on 
those occasions.” 

“I presume so, indeed. Women are so help¬ 
less in law matters. Of course, you were at the 
wedding?” 

“I should much rather not have gone, but I 
knew both parties would have felt hurt had I 
declined going, especially as it was quite a 
family gathering, no one but the relatives being 
invited.” 

“That is the kind of a wedding I like,” said 
Mrs. Parker. “Some people do make such a 
parade and show on such occasions. I think it 
is ridiculous. But, I declare, it is high time I 
was on my way home.” 

And rising as she spoke, her movement was 
gladly imitated by her friends, who were yet in 
a state of bewilderment from the complete “up¬ 
setting” of all their fancies and imaginings. 

“What ninnies we have been making of our¬ 
selves!” was Mrs. Parker’s exclamation, as Mrs. 
Gilmer’s door closed upon them. 

“I am so thankful that you stopped me that 
time,” said Mrs. Webb, drawing a deep breath. 
“I should have blundered out that we all thought 
she was the bride.” 

“I knew it, and I was resolved she should 
not hear of our folly. I do not wish to lose her 
friendship.” 

“Nor I. I declare I will never again believe 
any report until I ascertain that there is some 
foundation for it.” 

And Mrs. Webb looked as if she had been im¬ 
posed upon; quite oblivious of the fact that it 
was she herself who had started the report, and 
worked herself and friends up to a virtuous in¬ 
dignation against a “match” that had never 
been in contemplation. 
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BT SABAH HAMILTON. 


CHAPTER I. 

“Sweet is the imago of the brooding dovel 
Holy as Heaven a mother’s tender love! 

The love of many prayers and many tears, 

Which changes not with dim, declining years.” 

“Poor little Harry!” said the tender mother, 
stooping down and kissing the pale forehead 
crossed with faint lines of blue. Then she 
brushed baok the damp masses of hair, and 
gazed long and lovingly on the face of the 
sleeper. His breath came quick and short, 
and his chest heaved with the labor; his arms 
were thrown forward, and the hands fervently 
clasped. 

“Poor little Harry!” repeated the mother, 
still more sadly, and the blinding tears fell 
thick and fast; her boy, her only child, was 
deformed, a wretched hunchback. She went 
back to the time when he was as straight and 
vigorous as any neighbor’s child—when his 
laugh rang with the merriest—and now he was 
a frail floweret crushed at its opening. It was 
very trying to think—it must always bo so— 
that there was no relief—no blessed Saviour 
upon earth to lay his hand on the diseased 
body, restoring all its former strength and 
beauty. But the mother’s faith was strong, and 
kneeling by the humble couch, she asked the 
Father in soft, trembling tones to watch over 
her flower—bruised though it was—to keep firm 
this little thread of life—to purify and make 
beautiful the inner temple—to make him strong 
in goodness and courage. The child moved un¬ 
easily on his pillow, murmuring incoherently in 
his slumbers. The mother quietly arose with a 
sweet consciousness her petitions would not go 
unheeded, and arranging the curtains so the 
light might not fall too strongly on the face of 
the sleeper, she seated herself where the pale 
moonbeams stole softly in, and looked out upon 
the night—it was a scene calculated to arouse a 
less appreciative nature than hers. “And what 
are we,” she murmured, “that God should note 
our trials?—should sympathize in our sorrows? 
This little island of life—how small a thing to 
Him who holds countless gems of much greater 
magnitude in his hand, if all its happiness be 
wrecked or wasted!” and a long, long sigh fell 
shudderingly on the still air. 

A low, sad note stole upward—a robin’s moan 


5—and with it came the words, “Are not two 
^sparrows sold for a farthing, and one of them 
| shall not fall to the ground without your Father? 
< But the very hairs of your head are numbered, 
s fear ye not therefore, ye are of more value 
| than many sparrows ” Holy, comforting words I 
$ Again she looked forth, and while the heavens 

I shone blue and fair, the earth seemed smiling in 
its borrowed light—an untold joy rustled in the 
bending branches of the tall elm that shadowed 
v the lowly dwelling, there were bright tears on 
$ the opening buds of Harry’s prairie rose, that 
J had perseveringly climbed where he could see it 
S grow. Every leaf, every bud, every blossom 

! wos still more closely watched by a heavenly 
eye, crimped and shaped by His hand, watered 
by His dew and rain, painted by His sunlight 
s with the flush of early dawn. 

{ Horry loved his rose—but God loved Harry 
J better than many roses. She would nurture, 
j watch over him, even as he cared for this, and 
5 a higher power would bless her labors. 

\ Her child was a rational being, within that 
s little bosom beat a warm, affectionate heart. 

I There were also the same germs of evil that 
| weed the hearts of the best—must she from a 
s wrong sensitiveness allow these to go unrooted? 
s Should his mind glow with the golden setting of 
> intellectual beauty? Oh! she would like to have 
< him great, talented, so she could look up to him 
$ with pride, spite of his misfortune—but who 
$ should furnish the means? Her husband was 
s a little man—not in stature—oh, no! and the 

| v blushing face of the wife bent low, as she ac¬ 
knowledged the unwelcome fact of his littleness 
even to herself; his mind was all given to the 
pursuit of gain—gain. 

Long she sat in deep thought—and then a 
sweet smile chased away the brooding look of 
| care. “I will help him,” she said, aloud, “to 
^ earn treasures in heaven, a white robe, a shin- 
\ ing crown—he shall not be of the world, lost in 
\ the mad strife of ambition and pleasuro. I will 

1 I dedicate my child now in this solemn hour to 
the service of the Most High; his life-sky of 
necessity must ever be clouded—but the Sun of 
righteousness can pierce the darkest cloud and 
warm the coldest heart. Hope shall color all 
his future brightly,” and bending once more 
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over the sleeper, she touched her crimson lips £ flaky pies for the hard-working man, who 
to the pallid brow, and left him to his dreams, j wanted them on the table, morning, noon, and 
Mrs. Percy entered her chamber, stealing S night, who guessed not—how should he? with 
about very noiselessly as she disrobed for the 5 his strong hands, how the more delicate palms 
night, fearful of awakening her husband, whose \ of his wife aohed with the labor?—how the 
heavy breathing told her he was in deep slumber. $ drooping shoulders smarted and tingled with 
As she lay down by his side, the movement ^ the much beating, rolling, sweeping, and scrub- 
aroused him—with a long yawn he impatiently ^ bing, all coming on one? More weary, more dis- 


inquired the time. 


; couraging than the hardest work, is the thought 


“I do wish, Carrie, you wouldn’t sit up so * that our services are unappreciated—that when 
nights, ruining your health and disturbing me. s the weary frame and sinking heart tries to bear 
Here it is eleven o’clock, and I haven’t slept a $ up bravely for the beloved one’s sake, he sees it 
wink—and I must be up and off by six in the $ not, but carelessly turns away without one kind, 
morning.” s sympathizing word. This it was that saddened 

“But Harry was so restless, Charles, I could s the wife’s face; but as she glanced at the window 
not bear to leave him before.” I and the soft eyes of her child met hers, a new 

“I wish you cared half as much for my com- s expression stole into them; and going close to 
fort as you do for crooked little Harry’s.” $ him, laying her hand on the brown curls, she 

“If you were unable to care for it yourself, ^called him her sweet, prairie rose. The new 
perhaps I might,” was the unpleasant rejoinder > title pleased Harry, and turning to the open 
on the wife’s lips—but she wisely choked it down. ^ casement, he selected the brightest and most 
Sometimes she would have been more than } fully-blown of all his treasures, and with a 
annoyed by this seeming indifference, selfish- s beaming face presented it to his mother. She 
ness—but she remembered she had that night $ took it and playfhlly twisted it in her hair. Thia 
consecrated herself to a new purpose, and if ? pleased Harry still more, and he said, half cry- 
she were to discipline herself to walk tranquilly s ing with the strange fluttering joy in his bosom, 
above the trials and perplexities of life, she $ “Mamma shall have one every morning.” 
must at once learn the lesson of control, a quiet $ At last the work was all finished, the kitchen 
submission to things she might not remedy. A s bright in its every day cleanliness; the sitting- 
few, brief moments stole on, and the deep-breath- $ room swept and dusted; chairs arranged, and 
ing again told of the utter forgetfulness of her $ fresh cut flowers placed on the mantle; wearily 
companion. In vain she closed her eyes—now \ MrB. Percy seated herself on the sofa by her boy. 
she was back in the days of her girlhood, the \ “Harry,” she asked, in a trembling voioe, 
pride of a loving household, listening to the \ “do you love mother?” 

passionate words of—who? surely not the one l “Very much,” answered the child, laying his 
resting so calmly by her side, unmindful of the 5 head in her lap. “Harry tired—sing.” 

Borrow blighting her days. Now she stood at \ “Yes, Harry, and then you will be very still, 
the altar giving up all, home and dear ones, j and let mother read till the short hand,” point- 
feeling only in his love could her own happiness J ing to the clock, “gets to twelve.” 
be perfected. j “Yes,” said the little wondering face raised 

Then together they watched over a tiny infant $ inquiringly to hers, hardly understanding how 
daily growing more beautiful, more winning in $ she could read on any day but Sunday, it was 
its baby ways, till at last it could proudly walk i such an unusual thing. Sweetly the mother 
by the father’s side—but, alas! a blight was to fall J chanted the words of Mrs. Hemans, 

Upon their beautiful child, bringing long sor-$ “I hear thee speak of the better land." 

row-days, months of anguish to all. Mr. Percy ^ After answering her child’s many questions, she 
seemingly growing colder and harder all the s brought the pillows, and Harry, remembering 
while, more immersed in business, less at home— j his promise, watched the clock and was very 
the wife more prayful, more watchful, and little $ quiet—watched it till sleep curtained hiB eyes. 
Harry sadder and more fretful—and where was £ Mrs. Percy sat down, not to a charming volume 
it all to end? The little, small voice again came, ;• that would banish the present and relieve the 
“Fear not, I am with you always,” and from tired brain. No, with slate and pencil she wae 
the gloomy depths of despondency her heart J employing those few leisure moments in that to 
went up in thanksgiving for the blessed assur- $ her haid, dry study, mathematics, sadly ne- 
ance, “I am with you always.” !: glee ted in her school days, now resumed for 

All the morning had Harry’s darling mother s Harry’s sake. Courage and strength did she 
been at work, washing the dishes, baking nice, ' need in her ignorance and weakness to make 
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herself a competent teacher to that strong, active > Mr. Percy continued to labor for that which 
mind; affection could alone have prompted her ^ satisfieth not; but his voice was becoming 
to the effort. Early and late was this the one J modulated to a softer key; the influence of his 
grand purpose of her life, and yet no household $ home could but wear an impression on his heart, 
duty went neglected. Her husband’s dinners ^ though it were harder than rock, 
were as punctual, as nicely cooked as ever; his s The voices of wife and child, blending in happy 
linen as scrupulously clean and shining; his j song, in the long, mellow twilights, refreshed the 
rooms as free from dust and blemish. A few ^ wearied father, bringing a feeling of satisfaction 
times he seemed aroused to the fact that she s that they were his own household jewels. Often 
was becoming thin and pale, and said if she $ too stirring his mind with longings and con- 
wished ho would hunt up a girl to wait and tend ^ science-gnawings, that troubled him long after 
on Harry—but this she did not wish. He was j the hour of usual rest. 

becoming a very good boy, learning of his ten- i It was at one of these seasons he suggested to 

der-hearted parent the great lesson of sacrifice; \ his wife the propriety of sending Harry from 

her cheerful looks and tones were reflected back home to obtain a classical education, as he had 
from his patient, little face. j given evidence of possessing a mind of more 

Sometimes, as a reward for his goodness, she j; than ordinary ability. This had long been her 
would take him out in the shadow of beautiful ardent wish; but she, fearing a repulse, had de¬ 
trees, far off in the green woods amid emerald S layed naming it; now the suggestion was em- 
mosses, bright colored flowers, a very paradise \ braced as a good to be immediately acted upon, 
to the little housed-up cripple. These were \ and now a loving pride sprang up in her bosom 
bright holidays to both, making them feel it { at this new proof of a growing generosity on the 
was a great thing to live, a great thing to be j part of her husband. He felt something of this, 
able to appreciate God’s works—especially did ^ and although the next morning, with the dark- 
Harry’s mother feel this. There was such a | ness, had fled the weary weight on his heart, 
loving peace resting in her bosom—such a thank- $ and the old avaricious love of gain predomi- 
fulness for all her earthly blessings—such ex- ^ nated, he was too proud, too chary of his wife’s 
alted views of the true end of existence. If he, $ good opinion to willingly lose it; he entered cor- 
the dear husband, could only realize the joy of \ dially into all her plans, and wondered, and was 
such emotions—could know and approve as he \ made glad by the new interest, the new happi- 
must—could he only know them once, then her | ness he experienced. 

happiness would shine perpetual, nothing could * So Harry was sent off to find a home among 
come between them, for he would understand, ^ strangers, and his mother calmly, cheerfully had 
and understanding, would love her all the more, $ arranged all, had said, “Good-bye,” with tear- 
she was sure of that—she was a better woman $ less eyes, had watched him out of sight—but 
now than when he married her, more worthy of n now that it was over her fortitude forsook her. 
love, more patient, not so ambitious and worldly; $ The re-action had come, trembling and weak, 
if he could only be led from the gaining of riches < she re-entered the now dreary, little sitting- 
to the accumulation of something better, he too \ room. The small table by the window, the 
would find his happiness increased—it would be $ study-chair without its accustomed occupant, 
such a blessed thing, and was so much to be de- \ the bare branches of the prairie rose stripped 
sired for them all. Perhaps God would in time ^ by autumn’s winds and frosts of its beauty, 
bring him, as she had been brought, lovingly to \ brought to her heart Buch a feeling of desola- 
a new life, she would hope, and hoping trust. * tion as she had never before experienced. But 

- $ this state of mind was not lasting, because, like 

CHAPTER II, | an unselfish mother she willed herself to aub- 

It is impossible for us to follow Mrs. Percy * mit cheerfully to his greatest good, though it 
and her deformed boy in their daily life—impos- j shadowed her present comfort. Therefore her 
sible to note all the evil that came to sadden $ countenance was bright and hopeful, ready to 
and discourage—the good to bless and lighten | greet her husband with calmness and pleasant 
up their lives. We can only now and then glance $ words when he returned at night. He wondered 
at the cases by the way, not forgetting that de- \ at this—wondered so much he could not help 
sort paths led to them. Harry and his mother < speaking of it, tenderly as if he felt for her; and 
were a help each to the other. Mrs. Percy felt \ she, with her head resting on his shoulder as it 
more than repaid for all the exertions made for $ had not rested for years, told him how hard the 
her child’s welfare by his filial obedience and < trial had been throughout, what a struggle with 
love. < self; he listening, smoothing her hair now and 
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then, touching his lips to the white brow in the 
old lover-like way, saying too, she was the best 
of women—the best of wives, and ought to have 
had some one very different from him for a hus¬ 
band; he had been a brute, or but little better; 
he wished he could be different, more like her. 
At first poverty, or the fear of that, had choked 
all his better aspirations, he had been so fearful 
they might suffer for a home, and home com¬ 
forts, and by laboring bo steadily, daily counting 
his expenses, studying economy, he had acquired 
the habit of being parsimonious, adding riches 
and substracting happiness from their home. He 
had given himself no leisure for improvement, 
and so they had both suffered; he began to think 
threadbare coats were better than threadbare 
minds—a poor cottage than an empty heart. 

At first too, he had been wickedly unrecon¬ 
ciled to Harry’s misfortune, he did not know 
what he or his child had done that they should 
be thus afflicted; but Harry was a good boy, his 
face was like an angel’s, he would not now ex¬ 
change Harry for the tallest, straightest lad in 
the country. Well may you smile, little wife, 
weeping joyous tears, for you are gathering 
golden fruit of your own planting. 

Here for the present we must leave them, 
meanwhile giving a letter from the wanderer, 
written long after, when the novelty of school 
life and new scenes had worn off. 

H -, May 2nd, 18 —. 

“Dearest Mothbr — I can hardly realize the 
length of time that has elapsed since I left you 
for the first time, four years ago 1 Vividly comes 
before me, not only the outward picture of lone¬ 
liness upon which my gaze rested that morning, 
but the inward darkness and strife warring in 
my boBom I remember how serenely the golden 
sun rose, dispelling the grey vapors that lay like 
a cloud upon the whole landscape, the growing 
clearness of every object, as the dense mist 
floated upward, and I tried to think just so 
would the black shadows creeping about my 
heart flee away. * 

“How I shrank back from contact with the 
world, how little and wretched I felt without 
your enoouraging smile! I feared ridicule, 
mother, but worse than that, the visible pity 
and curiosity of my companions. 1 gazed upon 
the surrounding country, at the bold sweeps 
of willowy trees, at the broad, sparkling river 
shining in the distance, at some late, autumn 
flowers held in the white, plump hand of one 
of my traveling companions, a beautiful girl— 
into her sunny face, and I murmured, ‘that I 
alone was crooked and deformed.* Never before 


or since have I felt the bitterness of my lot, as 
I did on that long, wearisome ride. My school¬ 
mates and teachers have been invariably kind 
and attentive. Truly the Lord has been better 
than all my fears; 1 once thought the good 
things of this world very unequally distributed, 
but I am not of that opinion now; riches and 
power may hide sorrow and care; Fame’s laurels 
so ambitiously sought for may pierce the brow 
when worn with unseen thorns; and a proud, 
erect form, such as one like me might be led to 
covet, oft carries within a sad, depressed heart; 
on the other hand, the poor may be rich in love, 
the humble and unaspiring happy in possession 
of a contented mind, and a poor, deformed youth 
like myself possessing that which naught could 
purchaso. There is a true greatness of the soul 
that can come not to any unasked, unsought, a 
fountain of living waters, free to all, and he that 
drinketh shall thirst never more. Mother, when 
life was darkest, when I was ready to faint by 
the wayside, worn-out with its burden, this living 
stream sprang up in my soul, fertilizing all its 
barren, uncultivated ground; weak, feeble, I 
have yet something great to live for when I look 
upon the world, gazing upon so much misery, 
such a seeking after the jewel happiness afar 
off, and ever in the wrong direction, when it lies 
sparkling at their very feet. I long to cry aloud, 
to lead my erring brothers back to the fold of 
God’s love, and, mother, with your sanction this 
shall bo the aim and end of my poor life. 

“I follow all of your directions, do not keep 
late hours or study hard. I find I can accom¬ 
plish as much by my temperance in these things 
as some of my more ambitious companions, who 
are wearing their health by a too close applica¬ 
tion to their books. I am counting the inter¬ 
vening days between this and my visit home; 
and, mother, I have something strange to sug¬ 
gest, the adoption of a child that I think will 
require nearly as much of your attention as did 
your invalid boy formerly, a little, forlorn thing 
I picked up in the street the other day, left, it 
appears, on account of sickness, by a band of 

roving musicians. My room-mate, Ralph W-, 

would gladly give her a home—but has none to 
offer—never having known the luxury of one 
himself; his mother died before he was old 
enough to realize her worth, and his father since 
has spent most of his time abroad. May I bring 
the little girl, Marcella, she calls herself, and 
ask Ralph to accompany us? I know it would 
do him good to make your acquaintance. 

“Hoping you will think favorably of all my 
plans, I remain affectionately yours, 

Harry Percy." 
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CHAPTER III. $ drew their chairs together by the window which' 

Harry Percy had finished his collegiate ^ looked out upon the prairie rose, “in striying to 
course, and had come home preparatory to com- s comfort yonder little invalid, you were doing 
mencing the ministry. A stranger would ob- * her the greatest injury imaginable; dilated eyes, 
serve naught but the crooked outline of the $ flushed brow, feverish from excitement—she 
young man’s form; but the memory of that first $ feels too keenly—let her alone.” 
unpleasant impression invariably faded upon a $ In the evening Marcella felt able to sit up and 
near acquaintance—the broad, white forehead, \ look over some prints with Harry and Ralph, 
unmarked by time, or knitted by passion—the \ Ralph keeping her alive to all that was ludicrous, 
clear, gray eyes—the open countenance, at once | while Harry, who sat quietly by, wondered, and 
revealed something of the spirit reigning within S was gratified at the keen enjoyment manifested 
—of the music, purity and beauty dwelling in a 5 by both his brilliant friend and the forlorn 
soul unstained by the vices of the world. There j child, a few days since a common beggar in the 
was also a fascination in the voice and manners \ streets. 

of Harry, when engaged in conversation, that i Marcella was an Italian by birth—but little 
won upon all hearts—he was kind to all, forget- J could she remember unconnected with the roving 
ting not to be courteous to any—refusing never $ life she had led for years. There were floating 
the cup of cold water to one of the Father’s ^ fragments passing through her mind of a home 
little ones. Oh! ’tis the heart that loves, that $ somewhere, way back, and loving voices; to- 
wins affection—the mind that reigns conqueror.” * night, as Mrs. Percy drew her to her side, and 
“This is good!” exclaimed Harry, on the ^ endeavored to draw from her something of her 
night of his arrival home, “very good!” repeated ^ early history, the vague impressions grew strong 
he, in tones of satisfaction, holding out both £ and were almost clear; as she rested her head 
hands before the open grate, for the mere plea- $ on this new friend’s bosom, a dreamy, satisfied 
sure of feeling the glowing warmth of a home ij feeling stole over her—the rest, long sought, she 
fire, while he glanced rapidly about the room > had at last found. 

from one familiar object to another, till his gaze > Mr. Percy treated the new-comer with the 
rested on a thin little figure lying on the sofa. I Bame interest manifested by his wife. She gave 
“Marcella,” said he, leaving his comfortable s life and animation to the little family circle, 
seat to re-assure her, in his own kind way, now ^ When the glow of health came to tinge the 
she had come to look upon strange faces, “this s brown cheeks, and the tangled masses of black 
is my home—your home—when you are strong * hair were daily brushed, plaited and decorated 
and well once more, and find out what a home \ with gay ribbons—when the coarse, tattered 
can be, you will learn to prize it even as we do. \ robe, had been replaced by pretty prints, and 
There’s the big orchard behind the house, with $ the dark eyes had learnt to sparkle and beam 
golden stars at your feet, and pink clusters in | with new and ever-varying thoughts, the child 
the thick boughs over your head, and a clear, * appeared altogether a different being from the 
shiny spring in the edge of yonder wood, where $ trivial-looking creature that had first excited 
smiles the waxen-leaved arbutus, and sweet- $ Harry’s sympathy—as for Ralph, he declared he 
scented violets, that will give you such dreams ^ had never made the acquaintance of any draw- 
of beauty as your childhood never knew; and $ ing-room belle who proved half so bewitching, 
here, this was my study-room, Marcella, it shall $ It was a great wonder—a great trial to Mar- 
be yours.” \ cella, to learn from her adopted mother, that her 

The child looked eagerly into the speaker’s \ whole time must not be given to bird, bee, and 
face, her own quivering with new and exciting \ flower—that she must learn to read—to sit stilt 
emotions. \ in the house and pore over unintelligible words 

“Why, Ralph, what have you there?” inter-S No, she “could not,” and with an impatient 
rogated Harry, as his friend entered with a tiny j stamp of her little foot, she declared she “would 
goblet in his hand. I not!” 

“Something to preserve Marcella’s tears in; \ “But Harry wishes it,” urged Mrs. Percy. 

I shall need some precious memorial of her \ “Will you not do so to please Harry?” 
when far away. Look here, little one, art will- l It was enough—«no farther argument was 
ing I should treasure those bright pearls raining | needed. 

down your cheeks?” i Was it strange, that the child, rescued from 

Marcella’s countenance brightened, and she < death, or a life worse than death, came to make 
laughed heartily at the strange idea. i an earthly idol of her preserver and teacher— 

“Harry,” said Ralph, in a low voice, as they t strange that her quick intellect learnt to read 
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and appreciate the abstruse beauties of that < 
master mind—strange that his words, his wishes, > 
were treasured up, remembered, and acted upon, 5 
as were no others ? } 

Years passed, and it was a dark day at the 
cottage when Harry left his childhood's home to < 
proclaim the glad news of a Saviour's lore to a \ 
flock afar off. * 

In a thriving town in one of the western § 
States, he accepted the charge of pastor over a \ 
flourishing society for an indefinite period. \ 

Close beside the church of 8- stands the < 

Parsonage, a low, grey building, half concealed * 
from the street by the over-shadowing trees, the s 
numberless vines and flowering shrubs that en- \ 
compass it. Two windows in front are thrown ^ 
open to admit the fresh morning breeze into a | 
bright little study, whose only occupant at the $ 
present time is Henry Percy. s 

Years have but added attractions to an inter- ^ 
resting countenance; but as he turns from his $ 
book and leans from the window, dreamily gaz- $ 
ing on the beautiful landscape before him, you $ 
notice an air of sadness—newly acquired, it may $ 
be—rests on his features. It i9 evident his mind \ 
is afar off, lost in some painful reverie. He i 
leaves the window abruptly, takes from the side ^ 
table an open letter, and slowly he reads: % 

“Ralph is home, my dear boy. He is a noble $ 
man, worthy of your friendship; he has im- > 
proved much since he left us eighteen months $ 
since; Marcella’s spirits seem to have revived^ 
since his visit; she was so lonely after you went ^ 
away; not a pleasant day passes but some excur- i 
sion is enjoyed, and another planned for the \ 
next. I am glad to see them happy, but Harry, J 
this mere physical enjoyment is not your por- \ 
tion, but thank God, you have that left which is ij 
richer and more enduring. I must not murmur ^ 
if the innocent pleasures of youth are debarred $ 
my child, for it was God’s will.” $ 

Harry’s lips for a moment rested upon the \ 
paper, and he murmured, sadly, purified by 5 
affliction, “It is well—he will win her—and 11 
—I must learn to grope my way alone. It is s 
strange that I cannot find in my heart to wish l 
them joy—strange that the bitterness of my lot \ 
has all returned when I thought it had fled \ 
forever.” $ 

Harry Percy now learned, that he too, with \ 
the rest of the world, was but a poor dreamer; i 
his imagination had built fancy castles, and in- $ 
habited them. He saw it all, and more assidu- 5 

s 

ously than ever before did he apply himself to s 
the earnest life before him, asking the Father to ij 
keep him in all his ways, learning anew the * 
lesson of trust. Trial and toil was not always * 
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to be his portion—patiently would he learn the 
task allotted him—he had loved—how much 
beauty, how much joy, the sentiment had 
brought him! Did he wish because the flower 
beyond his reach, blossomed not for him alone— 
that no other could see, admire and transplant 
it to a more congenial soil? 

None would have thought, looking into Harry’s 
calm, pleasant face, of the inward struggle war¬ 
ring with his peace—all noticed the glory that 
radiated it, when the full sacrifice of his own 
selfish desires had been made of another, of two 
others; for when had Marcella’s smiles been the 
brightest? when had her laugh rang merriest? 
was it not when Ralph W- was her com¬ 

panion? He remembered, too, the care and 
devotion, the constant thoughtfulness, mani¬ 
fested for his comfort; but this arose from pity, 
a sisterly affection, sympathy. 

Not at all surprised was he, to receive, not 
many months later, an invitation to attend his 
friend’s wedding, which was to take place imme¬ 
diately on Mr. W-’s return from Europe, who 

was daily expected. But Harry was unable to 
leave, nor did he regret that his numerous en¬ 
gagements prevented him. But when summons 
came for him to visit the bedside of a dying 
parent, no consideration would have prevented 
him answering the call—sympathy for his 
mother, that best friend—thoughts of the con¬ 
stant care and wearisome watchings weighing 
her down—of the poor, dear father hastening to 
that dark valley, drove from his mind all the 
lingering pain that tarried, when he thought of 
one whose sunny face would not be there to 
greet him. 

It was a beautiful eve in mid-October, when, 
wearied and travel-stained, he alighted at the 
little garden gate of his home. 

The windows were closed, all but one in the 
room occupied by his father—the slow movement 
of the drooping curtain, as it swayed back and 
forth, catching up the faint breath that stirred 
its foleds—the pale, clear moonlight lighting up 
and throwing in shadow—roof, tree and shrub— 
all seemed to whisper to his heart one sad tale, 
desolation. The stillness was oppressive; be 
vainly summoned courage to meet the loved 
ones; a white hand gently pushes back the cur¬ 
tain—a familiar face glances out—quick steps 
pass through the hall—a light form glides down 
the garden walk, and stands by the crooked 
figure. 

“Oh, Harry, how glad we are you have 
come!” And the lips tremble, and the eyes fill 
with tears. “He is now sleeping very sweetly, 
mother watching beside him.” Passing her arm 
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through Harry’s, the two silently enter the house ? first, that he might be there to welcome the 
together. Marcella insists upon his resting on * loved who would soon follow; for time there 
the lounge while she goes for refreshments. | would not lengthen as here, months and years 
She saw the suffering painted on his face. ^ would sink into their true significance. There, 
“Can’t I do anything more for you, Harry?” $ too, he should realize the worth of discipline, 
said she, timidly, leaning over the arm of the $ “Who would not,” said he, taking Harry’s hand, 
sofa, trying to smile as she laid her hand on the l “battle bravely the greatest sorrow, knowing 
feverish brow. The touch was pleasant; he closed ? this to be the end? God bless you, my wife.” 
his eyes, slowly, opened them, apparently not \ Harry persuaded Mrs. Percy and Marcella to 
heeding her question, saying cheerfully, £ visit him in his western home. He rightly con- 

“ You have grown very beautiful, Marcella—sjectured that that change would prove bene- 
very beautiful; you will allow a brother to say \ ficial to his mother. Months passed, Marcella, 
it. I have heard that great happiness has the \ pale and spiritless, sang no song, but stole 
power of painting the plainest face with beauty. \ softly about her accustomed duties. Harry, 
What then must be its effect when nature was \ too, seemed unusually taciturn. Keenly sensi- 
lavish before? But where is Ralph? You have \ tive, he tried not to break up the icy reserve 
not yet mentioned your, husband!” | that crept in between them, he feared she would 

“My husband!” repeated Marcella; “of what 1 consider him presuming should he dare whisper 
are you thinking?” j to her the dream of past days. 

It was now Harry’s turn to start. j These mothers—how eagerly they watch over 

“Yes, Marcella, are you not married?” j the happiness of their loved ones, striving ever 

“ Harry, Ralph has been married but a month; l to ward off the trials and discomfitures of life, 
he became acquainted with his wife in Italy, j how they tenderly touch one chord, and when 
She came to America but a few weeks since, in \ the wrong vibration trembles forth, patiently 
company with some of her friends, and Ralph’s > await the music of another! how opportune 

father, Mr. W-. She is a dear little creature, \ comes the good advice—the tender council! No, 

and Ralph insists, the resemblance is so great \ Mrs. Percy was not a meddlesome woman, but a 
between us, we might pass for sisters.” I true mother. She knew that the raven of gloom 

The door opened, and Mrs. Percy came in, * rested upon her household. ’Twas not the 
surprised and much gratified, to find her son. jj shadow that death left—-much as they missed 
Marcella glided out, but immediately returned ^ and mourned the absent, they felt their loss was 
from the sick room, saying that Mr. Percy was \ his gain. But the cloud had a present cause, 
awake, and had recognized Harry’s voice— | it was a word here, a remark there, uttered in 
would he go to him now ? \ wisdom by Mrs. Percy that scattered it—teach- 

The meeting was very affecting, father and | ing her children to be true to their own hearts, 
son felt it was the last to take place on earth, \ Marcella loved the cripple even as she was 
both knew there was a more joyous one in store $ loved, proudly could she wear his name, look- 
for them. Mr. Percy seemed to realize that \ ing into his good, noble face could feel honored 
death was very near. He took a cheerful fare- \ by his preference. She took it, and none who 

well of each, leaving, he said, gladly, the road ^ knew Harry Percy, the young minister of S-, 

that had become so beautifhl, as he drew near $ none who listened, spirit-rapt, to the eloquent 
the close of his pilgrimage, knowing that its \ and truthful speaker, none who saw the goodly 
termination led to a glorious inheritance be- \ works and blessed deeds that followed his labors, 
yond; feeling that it was better for him to go l wondered at the beautiful girl’s choice. 


THE STORM. 

BT PHILA EABLI. 


’Twas a wild, dark night, a dreary night, 
And along the Island shore 
The dark, wild waves, the heavy wares, 
Broke with a dismal roar; 

And the clouds were very black that hung 
The weary earth-land o’er. 

Forth went a woman, haggard, pale, 

Amid the darkness dread, 

And kneeling on the wave-lashed shore, 


Where briny tears were shod, 

<| She sobbed and moaned in agony 

£ For wrecked ones, lost and dead. 

^ And when the daylight silver white 

s Game up the waters o’er, 

s They found her lying white and still 

\ Upon the lonely shore, 

s Asleep so sound that no wild storm 

* Would wake her any more. 
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BT MARY L. MXA2VY. 

“What a splendid girl! I’faith she has no $ Oh, Ralph! Ralph! what has become of you* 


equal for beauty of expression, whatever may ^ 
be said of beauty of form and feature.’* The $ 
young man was gazing admiringly on a lovely \ 
girl who was among the dancers, her bright, \ 
sylph-like form seeming to float rather than j 
move in the mazes of the dance. After a few i 
moments’ silence, he turned again to his com- : 
panion, who had made no response to his pre- < 
vious remark, and with a manner of blended i 
gravity and playfulness said, “Take my advice, « 
old fellow—you know I am famous for giving » 
valuable counsel—and secure this peerless crea-; 
ture while yet you may. If you dally much i 
longer you deserve to lose your chance of win- J 
ning her.” ; 

“Much chance have I among the flattering: 
crowd that always surrounds her,” was the; 
moody answer. j 

“Oh, well, you can’t expect every one to draw j 
back whenever you choose to approach her,” j 
said the other, laughing. “You should be all j 
the more pleased that you can win the admired | 
of all admirers in despite of them all. Why j 
don’t you propose, and end your doubts and j 
fears?” 

“I can perceive nothing in her manner to me j 
to warrant my doing that. Once I did fancy > 
that my love was returned, but I was only de- \ 
luding myself then. I don’t believe she has any < 
more care for me than for any one of a dozen ^ 
others who are courting her favor.” s 

“ Miss Lincoln is not one to meet your ad- j 
vanoes half way, if I am any judge,” replied J 
the friend, more seriously than he had before < 
spoken. “I believe that she does oare more for j 
you than for the others, principally because \ 
she is more reserved with you than with them. $ 
There is a sort of conscious embarrassment in £ 
your presence that would lift me to the pinnacle \ 
of blissful hope were I in your place. Rely on \ 
H, you are trifling with her happiness as well as $ 
your own.” $ 

“See how she smiles on that Ralston,” said $ 
the lover, evidently paying no heed to what his $ 
friflnd was saying. “ He is ever at her side, and $ 
her pleasure in his society is very evident” \ 

“Yes, too evident to be a symptom of love. $ 
You are not fancying him in your way, surely ? \ 


wits? Plnck up courage, man; pop the ques¬ 
tion, and if you do. not find me a true prophet, 
punish me by never believing me again.” 

Ralph Morris thought over what his friend 
had said, and the result of the reflections was, 
that on the following morning he repaired to the 
house of his ladye-love, resolved to learn his fate 
without farther delay. . When shown into the 
parlor, he found to his extreme annoyance that 
several lady friends were present, who mani¬ 
fested no intention of soon taking leave. Ralph, 
however, had made up his mind, and determining 
to outstay them, let them stay as long as they 
would, he entered into a trifling conversation 
with the ladies. 

He soon learned that two of the visitors were 
in despair, beoause Miss Lincoln was to leave 
town the next day. Her sister in Baltimore was 
going to have a grand party, it was indispen¬ 
sable that Gertrude should be there; but on the 
other hand, Cad Stevens’ party next week would 
be a failure without her. Cad intended to have 
tableaux, and Gertrude was just the one for that: 
they would be obliged to give up three or four 
that they particularly desired to represent, if 
she could not be there to take the principal cha¬ 
racter. And further to Cad’s disappointment, 
Mr. Ralston had begged her to excuse his ab¬ 
sence, as he would not be in town on the ap¬ 
pointed evening. Cad was quite vexed with 
them both, for it was her birth-day party, and 
she wanted to have everything in the finest style. 

Ralph forgot to sympathize with the ladies at 
this point, for on the mention of Mr Ralston be 
had instinctively glanced at Gertrude, and she 
meeting his eye colored visibly. Ralph’s jealous 
fears returned, and he paid little heed to the talk 
now going on; he was deliberating whether it 
would not be better for him to defer the object 
of his visit to another time—till he could satisfy 
himself by close observation whether Ralston 
was indeed a rival, and still more important, 
whether he was likely to prove a successful one. 
Before he had come to any conclnsion, the other 
visitors prepared to depart. As they were step¬ 
ping into the hall, they met a servant bringing 
a large basket which she had just received at the 
door. 
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“Oh, there is your dress from Madame B-, J 

Gertrude,” said one, eagerly. “I know her $ 
basket. Let me just take one little peep.” i| 
Gertrude objected, but the young lady had an > 
insatiable curiosity, and moreover prided herself $ 
on a “pretty, child-like willfulness,” which was \ 
increased by opposition. Aware of this, Ger- > 
trude yielded the point, though she was evidently $ 
annoyed by her friend’s unceremonious proce- ^ 
dure, and Ralph quite sympathized with her. $ 
But how were his feelings changed, when he \ 
heard the exclamation, “Why, if it is not a* 
bridal dress! and the veil, orange wreath, and i 
all. Just look!” and the laughing girl held up \ 
to view a wreath of orange blossoms intermixed \ 
with lily of the valley. “Isn’t that exquisite? ^ 
Ah, Gertrude, your secret is out.” ^ 

It was indeed exquisite, that dainty French j 
imitation of nature, but in Ralph’s eyes what > 
a hideous thing it was, and what a finished s 
ooquette its beautiful owner! All was plains 
enough now, and while the ladies were yet ban- i 
tering her on their discovery of her secret, Ralph | 
took leave, rejoicing that he had escaped the $ 
humiliation of “a refusal.” ^ 

The other visitors did not tarry much longer, \ 
being in haste to spread the news. Gertrude $ 
tried to convince them that they were altogether $ 
in error, but her protestations were heard with £ 
laughing incredulity. After they had left, she $ 
sent the basket with its elegant contents back to £ 
the dressmaker; and in a short time it again ap- i 
peared, accompanied by the regrets of Madame l 

B-, for the mistake* that had been made. ^ 

Very beautiful was the evening dress that Ger- $ 
trude now drew forth from the unlucky basket, ^ 
but she surveyed it with small appearance of s 
interest or admiration. The reproachful look > 
which she had received from Ralph, as he made i 
his parting bow, still haunted her. Though he 5 
had never in words declared his passion, yet she $ 
had long felt that he loved her; and felt, too, $ 
that his love was not unretumed. Vexed by the $ 
unlucky incident of the morning, and the ira- s 
pression it had evidently left on Ralph’s mind, \ 
she prepared for her trip to Baltimore with less ij 
pleasure than she bad anticipated; though she j 
reassured herself by reflecting that on her re- ij 
turn he would discover the mistake into which \ 
he had been led, and all would come right. | 
But on her return, she learned that Ralph had \ 
left the city, suddenly, and without apprising \ 
any one of his intention. “Doubtless he will? 
return soon,” said his friends; but weeks and \ 
months went by, and he came not. Gertrude < 
mourned in secret over the unfortunate mistake, l 
which she had no doubt was the cause of his * 
Von. XXXIV.—14 


departure. In society she was gay and charming 
as ever, and many sought to win her love, but 
sought in vain. 

It was nearly three years from the day of his 
mysterious disappearance, ere Ralph Morris trod 
again the streets of his native city. He had not 
proceeded far, when, to his extreme annoyanoe, 
he encountered his former confident and adviser, 
Coleman. The latter, overjoyed at his friend’s 
return, plied him with eager inquiries, to which 
he received vague and brief replies. Ere long 
Coleman fell upon the very theme that Ralph 
most wished to avoid. 

“Ah, Ralph, you stubborn fellow! why did 
you not act upon that sage advice I gave you at 
our very last meeting? Don’t you remember it? 
Confess now that in all your wanderings you 
have not met one to equal the bewitching Ger¬ 
trude. I saw her the other day, and, by George, 
I thought her handsomer than ever.” 

“Does she still reside in the city?” Ralph 
put the question carelessly; his friend did not 
hear him, and he was obliged to repeat it. 

“I merely asked if Mrs. Ralston still resides 
in this city.” 

“Mrs. Ralston did you say ?” Coleman looked 
slightly puzzled. “Oh, you mean the wife of 
our old friend Ralston. True, he married soon 
after your disappearance, but I do not know his 
wife even by sight.” 

“Although you were just speaking of her.” 

“Who? I? My dear fellow, you must be 
dreaming. Ralston married a lady in the South, 
and has not come northward since, to my know¬ 
ledge. I never saw his wife. It was MisB Lin¬ 
coln I was speaking of—your old flame, you 
recollect?” 

“Well!” Ralph paused in his walk, and 
awaited farther intelligence with breathless in¬ 
terest. 

“Well!” repeated his companion, jocosely; 
but looking at his excited friend he dropped his 
bantering tone, and said in surprise, “you did 
not imagine that Gertrude Lincoln married Ral¬ 
ston, did you?” 

“Whom then did she marry?” 

“Why, nobody,” replied his friend, laughing 
heartily at his air of bewilderment. “Our peer¬ 
less belle is still free. I begin to think you will 
be the lucky man, though, to be candid, you 
don’t deserve such good fortune.” 

“I don’t, indeed,” said Ralph, coloring a little. 
“I believe I have acted like a simpleton, if 
nothing worse.” 

And thereupon the particulars of his last visit 
to Gertrude were poured into his friend’s ears. 
“Now that you know all, do you think—I want 
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your candid opinion, Coleman,” Ralph spoke s Gertrude has loved me all along; she never 
beseechingly, “do you think there is the shadow $ thought of Ralston, nor he of her, she told me; 
of a chance that I can win her?” \ that is in the way I suspected. And I have 

“As to the shadow I can’t say,” was the pro- $ been so miserable, Coleman, but I deserved to 
vokingly deliberate answer, “but a real, sub-$ be wretched; ’twas far worse that I rendered 
gtantial chance I do think you have, provided ^ her unhappy.” 

you do not lose it by farther delays and suspi- ^ “Yes, you merited a long probation for that, 
cions. What, irresolute still?” \l think; she forgave you too readily, like a 

“1 fear she despises me,” said Ralph. “I J gentle, loving girl as 6he is.” 
should in a like case.” $ “Like an angel, as she is, rather say,” ex- 

“And so should I,” was the consoling rejoin- claimed Ralph, 
der, “but woman’s judgment leans to mercy * “No, that flight of fancy is only for lovers,” 
always, you know; so com© to me to-night and i said Coleman, dryly. “I was going to add, that 
tell me how your wooing speeds. I warrant ^ she entrusts her happiness to you too rashly, 1 
you’ll claim my congratulations.” s also imagine, after you have shown yourself so 

Coleman’s surmises, of course, were correct. ^ given to indulging the most groundless suspi- 
Ere the olose of the evening, his friend bounded \ cions.” 

into his room in high spirits. ^ “Ah! I have suffered enough from that dispo- 

“ Just like all accepted lovers—ridiculously ^ sition to be cured of it forever,” said Ralph, 
happy,” said Coleman, shaking him warmly by ^ earnestly, “our married life shall never be ren- 
the hand. “You won’t slight my counsel the ; dered unhappy from that cause.” 
next time, old fellow; three years of happiness \ And time proved that Ralph spoke truly: he 
lost just through your own folly; think of that.” £ was done with jealous suspicions forever. 

“Too true,” said Ralph, regretfully. “And \ 

LEAVING HOME. * 

BY MISS HELEN A. BROWNE. 


Ye rocks and hills, along whose base < 

My childish feet how oft have strayed; ^ 

Ye foaming rills and pastures waste— s 

Ye meadow walks; ye haunts aDd shade: ? 

Ye purple heath, where erst the bloom ^ 

Of childhood’s cheeks gave warmth and light; s 
Ye wildwood glens, so filled with gloom, ^ 

Ye shiver In the winds of night. ^ 

Ye homestead, grown so mossed and grey $ 

With rolus by thirty Summers sent; ^ 

Ye woodbines clamb’ring by the way 
With tree and rose together blent; ' 


Ye household ones, grown dearer now 
When thought of parting draweth nigh, 
And Time, with measured step and slow, 

Is stealing on with Calloused eye. 

I leave ye all with dimming sight. 

With raining tears you may not see, 

With heart so full ’tis far from light, 

And clings alone to none but thee. 

I leave ye all; ye rocks and hills— 

Ye groTos that hear the wood-bird's call— 
Ye meadow walks; ye foaming rills— 

Ye homestead, household, woodbine—ail. 


THY HAND WITHIN MY OWN HAS LAIN 

BT I>. A. BIBB. 


Tnv hand within my own has lain, 

Thine eyes have looked back love to mine, 
While words as links have formed a chain 
Which doth aronnd us two entwine; 

Then henceforth whatsoe’er befall. 
Whatever space may intervene, 

Let us not break this viewless thrall, 

Or speak of love as wlmt has been. 

But should a time of trial come 
To cloud our sky, now bright and blue, 
Still let us keep in light or gloom 
Our hearts confiding, cairn and true. 


s So shall our spirits soar above 
> The power of man, or fate, or time, 

s And we in our exalted lore 

| Prove more than mortals, blest sublime. 

{ But do not say, “I will do this,” 
s And dream that it is easy done, 

1 Such almost superhuman bliss 
s Cannot without its price be won. 

£ Per we must tutor mind and heart, 

s Must learn to think and to confide, 

l E’er we can stand aloft, apart, 

' By Love and Faith thus deified. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

At this moment a door at the farther end of 
the passage opened and Catharine appeared, 
roused by the unusual sound of roices. In spite 
of their indignation, there was something about 
her which moved the clergyman and his fob- 
lowers as she walked toward them, her face pale 
from confinement and watching, and that inde- 
scribable air of grace and dignity, which made 
her as a queen among a score of common beau¬ 
ties. 

“What is tho matter, Janet?” she said, “did 
these gentleman wish anything?” 

“It’s the parson,” whispered Janet, “and 
ye’ll never see a March hare that’s madder; as 
for them that’s with him they’re only worse.” 

“I am the clergyman,” said Mr. Gray, with 
all his former severity, “and I come to you, 
with these friends, upon a painful errand, but 
one from which we do not shrink.” 

“Excuse me, sir,” Catharine said, courteously, 
“I think there is some mistake.” 

“None, madam, none, do not attempt to de¬ 
ceive me—but this letter will say all.” 

He thrust into her hand the letter which he had 
that morning received. Catharine recognized the 
writing, shuddering slightly, but very calm. 

“Will you walk this way?” she said, moving 
toward a parlor at tbe front, “there is a sick 
man near here, and I would not have him dis¬ 
turbed.” 

The minister aud his companions followed her, 
impressed by the simple majesty of her words 
and manner. Janet Brown looked after them 
with her scarce spent wrath still shining in her 
eyes, picked up her broom, and with some Scotch 
ejaculation retreated to her own dominions. 

Catharine stood and read the letter, while 
those frowning men gathered abont her, silenced 
by the calm dignity of her demeanor. Its con¬ 
tents caused her no surprise, and as for the pain, 
it was so slight in comparison with that which 
had lain at her heart for years, that she scarcely 
heeded it. As she had supposed, it was another 
stab of her implacable enemy. Mr. Jeffrys had 
traced their movements, and written to the 


j clergyman a tale well calculated to rouse his 
s puritan blood. It called upon him as a father 
$ of the church to denounce and drive forth the 
' guilty pair who had taken refuge in his village, 
$ after deserting a dying wife and bringing lasting 
$ disgrace upon all connected with their name. 

J When Catharine had finished the letter, she 
^ returned it to the minister, saying only, 

$ “And you believed this thing?” 

* She looked full in his face with her clear, 
s truthful eyes, whence a great sorrow broke, and 

I s their language went to the old man’s soul as no 
protestations in words could have done. 

“Madam,” he said, in a changed voice, “you 
are strangers here, your mode of life has ap- 
J peared singular from the first—we didn’t know 
\ what to think.” 

\ “We did not come here to argue,” broke in 
\ the selectman, seeing that the minister was about 
$ to soften, “your arts are all wasted on us; we 
^ come in the name of the law to warn you out of 
$ this place as a criminal.” 

\ “Peace, brother,” whispered the pastor, “you 

I are too violent.” 

Catharine looked at the speaker in silence, but 
he shrunk from the truth in her eyes and the 
> grandeur of her face. After a moment she 
| glanced suddenly toward the clergyman, 

> “Sir,” she said, “have you a daughter?” 

I The old man turned away his face, pointing 
\ to the weed upon his hat; scarcely three months 

! ' had passed since he buried the darling of his 
hearth, the fairest girl that the whole village 
s could boast. The deacons themselves were soft- 
\ ened by the sight of their pastor’s emotion, and 
| Catharine saw that they were almost ready to 
$ relinquish their hard purpose. 

$ “By that daughter’s memory,” she said, “I 
$ ask you to deal kindly with one greatly injured, 
* but innocent as she. Tell me now what you re- 
5 quire?” 

$ “We should not have spoken to a woman,” 
jj said the deacon, more kindly, “where is the 
$ young man?” 

$ “Bid I not say that he was ill?—tell me your 
s errand.” 
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C A t'hARI NE LINCOLN. 


They looked at one another, and she looked 
calmly at them, but no one seemed inclined to 
break the silence. 

“You wish us to quit your village,” she said, 
“is that it?” 

“It would be better,” returned the pastor, 
hesitatingly, “better for all, if you would do 
so.” 

She made no answer, but moved toward the 
door at the end of the apartment, and motioned 
them to follow. They obeyed her gesture, and 
looked into the shadowy room beyond. The 
curtains were flung down over the casements, 
and on a low couch in the gloom lay the wasted 
form of a sleeping man. His face looked mourn¬ 
fully youthful in that heavy slumber, the fea¬ 
tures so thin and sunken in the uncertain light 
that the gazers started back, almost believing 
themselves in the presence of death. 

Catharine closed the door, and turned again 
toward her visitors. 

“Will you drive that man forth from his last 
shelter?” she said. “The Saviour whom you 
worship was less hard upon sinners than you! 
Even though he were the moral leper you deem 
him, could you not allow him to die in peace?— 
he asks only that—not even a grave after.” 

Without a word those men passed slowly out 
of the chamber with downcast eyes, where the 
tears would come in spite of their firmness. 
When they reached the outer door, the old 
minister turned to Catharine, 

“Forgive us,” he said, “for verily we knew 
not what we did!” 

“Oh! sir,” she said, not bitterly, but with a 
quiet moumfulness, “oh! sir, so many unasked 
pardons have gone from my soul that I could 
not hesitate here! You are old men, but your 
span of life is not so near run as his whom they 
are hunting to his grave. Surely here we might 
be left in peace—there is no sin on his soul or 
mine, and yet we are without proof against their 
accusations.” 

“Any help,” suggested the hard old deacon, 
“watchers, anything that our womenfolks can 
do!” 

“Thanks,” she replied, “if I need them I 
shall not forget your goodness; farewell.” 

They bowed with solemn aspect, and Catha¬ 
rine stood watching them disappear down the 
walk. Painful as that scene had been, it left 
almost a feeling of pleasure—they were not 
wholly outcasts! For once that man’s schemes 
had failed, or turned to the advantage of those 
whom he sought to ruin. She re-entered the 


little parlor and sat down, waiting until Walter S 
should wake and require her presence. The < 


haunting memories of her past came back, the 
first crash of the thunder tempest which had 
darkened her sky, the after desolation, all re¬ 
turned, and in her heart she thanked God that 
the end seemed so near. Upon the table by her 
lay two books which she took up, looking at them 
with a sorrowful bitterness—it was her own last 
work and a volume of Walter’s poems. They 
had won fame those two—what an added woe it 
seemed at such a season! 

She wondered if the clouds which enveloped 
her would ever clear up; years had passed since 
she ceased to struggle, believing that all attempts 
to penetrate that dreadful mystery would be in 
vain. The sight of Walter’s sleeping face had 
brought the countenance of her dead husband 
so vividly before her—must she go into eternity 
without the power of solving that secret! She 
ohecked the thought, almost smiling at her own 
folly—there all would be made clear—she oould 
leave it still to time and God. 

She went into her own apartment, opened a 
oasket where those letters had lain for years, 
and taking them out returned to the parlor. 
How often she had studied that handwriting, 
and sought a clue to the fatal packet! She was 
folding them up to restore them to their place, 
when again a sound from without aroused her. 
She went to the door and saw in the hall a young 
man, travel-stained and weary, who seemed to 
have unceremoniously entered at the open door. 
He walked toward her, saying quiokly, 

“You are Catharine Lincoln, I suppose, I wish 
to see Walter Seaford.” 

“He is very ill and sees no one.’ 

“I tell you what it is, madam,” exclaimed the 
determined-looking youth, “I have made this 
journey for an express purpose, and I am not 
to be defeated in my undertaking. That man 
has destroyed the peace of the dearest girl that 
ever breathed, and by heaven he shall answer 
for it.” 

“ This is more of William Jeflfrys’ work,” said 
Catharine, calmly; “you will scarcely wreak 
your vengeance upon a man so near death, I 
think.” 

“Jeffrys, yes, I believe that he is a black¬ 
hearted scoundrel! Look here, madam, I have 
no idea that you are half as bad as they have 
said, for it don’t seem to me that May’s sister 
could be—will you sit down and talk honestly 
with me, and both try to get at the bottom of 
this thing?” 

“May I ask your name?” 

“I am Robert Morris, a grand-son of old 
Judge Morris—you used to know him.” 

“Yes, yes; I have seen yon too when yon 
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were ft child; it seems very strange to meet you >. 
here now. Yes, I will talk honestly with you! s 
Tell me first of May—my sister, my poor sister!” { 
Robert’s face lost its determined look, his eyes $ 
grow misty and his voice tremulous with feeling * 
as he answered, \ 

“Poor May indeed! She is better now; I* 
thought she would die once—if she had,” and l 
the fire flashed into his eyes again, and his voice $ 
grew hard, “by heaven, I would have killed ^ 
Walter Seaford and tom Jeffrys’ heart out of his i 
body.” \ 

“ Has she spoken of me—of Catharine ?” £ 

“Only once—she could not bear it.” , $ 

“Did she curse me?—did she think ill of me?” £ 
“Oh, madam, what could she think! But she s 
never cursed you, she wept and prayed for you!” $ 
“And you too believe me a bad, false woman?” | 
“I did before I looked in your eyes—I don’t s 


know what I believe now. At least you will own l 
it has all been a mysterious thing.” \ 

“Do you mean that charge?—those letters?” \ 
“No, about Seaford—I don’t know much about ^ 
the first affair—but Jeffrys says you had been £ 
living with Walter for a year past.” j 

“Robert Morris, I have not seen him for a^ 
year until I met him in New York! I knew ^ 
him first in Paris—we were both free—it was \ 
my right! In the midst of the only month of \ 
happiness came that Jeffrys, he dragged Walter \ 
away, maddened him with his horrible false- s 

hoods, brought him to America-” 5 

“And then he married May—after he was be- ? 
trothed to you—then he is a villain, afler all!” \ 
“No, no, we were parted forever, Jeffrys told j 
him that I had been his—his—oh, I cannot speak | 
it! Walter was ill, crazed, he married May to | 
preserve his father from ruin! He went back ^ 
to Europe, found me, and for the first time knew $ 
that he bad married my sister—my sister whom $ 
I believed to be dead.” \ 

“This was Jeffrys* doings—how he must hate \ 
you!” | 

“He has followed me for years like a fiend; $ 
to gratify his revenge on me he has brought this $ 
misery upon you all.” $ 

In their earnestness they had unconsciously > 
returned to the parlor and seated themselves. \ 


life, speaking more freely than she had ever 
done to any human being. Even under happier 
auspices hers would not have been a confiding 
nature, and in her life of trial she had learned 
to shut in upon her heart the pain that ached 
and moaned for expression. After her attain¬ 
ment to that celebrity so unexpected, she had 
been received in the proudest circles abroad, 
but even there she had found no one in whom 
she could trust, and old Janet Brown had been 
dearer to her t han all the world beside. When 
she met Seaford for the first time, she almost 
forgot her past, shut it out from remembrance 
in order to enjoy the full bliss of that short 
season of sunlight. The end came before they 
had learned to go back to the confidence of by¬ 
gone years—the present had fully engrossed 
them, and since that time she had lived utterly 
alone, until summoned to watch over Seaford in 
his illness. 

But there she sat and told Robert Morris every¬ 
thing—her departure for Europe—her search for 
that darling sister—her poverty and privations 
cheerfully endured, with the thought that she 
should one day find that cherished idol. Then 
came the tidings of May’s death—another arti¬ 
fice of the arch fiend who had so pursued her— 
their toil for labor’s sake—the new found fame 
which fell so coldly upon the crushed and broken 
heart! All, she told him all, sitting there tear¬ 
less and calm, while he, unused to suffering and 
endurance, felt the hot tears falling fast as he 
listened. 

“And you are still alive,” he exclaimed, “still 
alive! Oh, Catharine, and I—you do not know 
how much I suffer! It seems little in comparison 
with your wrongs, but I am so young, I loved 
May so fondly, and to have all happiness torn 
from me—I cannot bear it!” 

He clenched his hands in sudden passion and 
anguish, while Catharine looked at him pityingly 
as if he had been a brother. 

“And you love May—oh, this is hard! And 
she, does she love you, Robert?” 

“I think so, that’s the worst of it all—what 
are we to do? This Jeffrys—oh, if I had my 
hands on his throat! Look at it, Catharine, we 
might all be happy now if we were not in his 


Robert sat leaning his head upon his hand, $ infernal toils.” 

striving to catch some connecting link in all $ “Happy!” repeated Catharine, while the old 
this wickedness, with the mystery of the past. ^ look of resignation came over her face; “happy! 

“Tell me all about that—those letters,” he s You and May, yes—but for me and Walter the 
said, “I have only heard vague hints, for my > thought would be sacrilege—beyond, there, 
grandfather Morris has kept it a secret, and \ Robert, there!” 

Jeffrys fears him more than any other person in ^ “I cannot be so resigned—I will not be—this 
the world.” S infernal plot shall be broken—no man shall 

Catharine told hint all, every event of her past 5 wrest my happiness from me.” 
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“You are so young,” sighed Catharine; “alas! 5 “At Mr. Jeffrys’ house in the city; she was 
poor Robert, poor May!” $ too Bick to be moved for a time, and since then 

There was a sudden cry from the room beyond s she has chosen to remain there.” 
which startled her, she rushed out with Walter’s s “I must see her, Walter,” continued C&tha- 
name upon her lips. He had wakened quickly, $ rine, “I must go to her. You are quite strong 
and finding her gone called out for her with all ^ to-day—I shall not fear to leave you a little 
his strength, beneath a terrible fear that she had l time.” 

left him—a fear which haunted him always if he ^ “She will not see you, Catharine.” 
woke and found her absent from his side. $ “She will—she must! She trusts Robert, he 

When Robert Morris followed Catharine into $ will tell her how bad and false that man is.” 
the room, she was sitting by Seaford’s side, ^ “Oh, you do not dream of the influence that 
holding his hand and soothing his agitation. $ he has over her,” returned Morris, “she has 
Kobert could not look unmoved upon the man s trusted in him since her childhood—looked up 
who had come between him and his happiness, ^ to^ him as a saint, it will be very hard to make 
but in an instant the sight of that wasted face s her doubt now.” 

brought his better nature back, and he loathed \ Walter Seaford groaned and laid his forehead 
himself for the sudden burst of passion which $ down upon the table—that man was his father— 


had swept over his heart. 


it seemed the most terrible thing of all—his 


“Who is that?” Walter asked, pointing toward < father! 
him. \ “I must go—something tells me that it is 

Catharine whispered in his ear, and the sick j beat!” exclaimed Catharine; “indeed I must, 
man held out his hand, saying only, J Walter.” 

“Will you take it?” J “You are right,” he said, lifting his head, 

Robert grasped the thin fingers without a touch \ “go, Catharine, but come back before it is too 
of bitterness, though it seemed very strange to Slate; remember how little time is left to us 
him. They returned to the other room, and at \ now.” 

once Walter’s quick eye caught sight of the open 5 “Hush,. Walter, not those words! I will re¬ 
casket of letters, which Catharine had forgotten $ turn to-morrow—Janet will watch you! Oh, 
on the table. J Walter, it kills me to leave you even for these 

“What are those?” 5 few hours, but I must go—I feel that something 

“The letters which were the beginning of all $ is about to happen.” 
this sorrow—the letters that Mr. Lincoln found s Almost unconsciously while speaking, she 
in my desk, and of which I knew and know ^ thrust the packet of letters into her dress, shud- 
nothing.” ^ dering as she always did at their contact. 

He held out his hand for them, and began s “Go, Catharine, my Catharine—God help you 
looking them over. * —go!” 

“I do not know the writing,” he said, reading $ 
on. “Stay! Strange—how familiar this seems!” S CHAPTER XVIII. 

“What, Walter, what?” s May had been much alone since her illness; 

“I don’t know—perhaps it is fancy—why, 5 even the companionship of Mrs. Davenant, kind 
Catharine, I have road these before!” s and gentle as she had always been, was irksome 

“Never, you never saw them till now.” £ to her. She liked best to sit in her chamber, 

“I know it, and yet-” He broke off, i her hands idly folded in her lap, looking 

opening more letters and reading hurriedly. “I s dreamily out upon the children playing in the 
tell you, Catharine, these letters are familiar to $ little pork opposite the house, or watching the 
me—I recognize the expressions—I could almost 5 ; fountain as it cast up its glittering clouds of 
swear that I had written them!” !; spray. She had been very ill, but was now 


swear that I had written them!” } spray. She had been very ill, but was now 

He looked so excited that Catharine was more s rapidly recovering, though the buoyancy of 
disturbed than often happened. $ spirits which had made her lovely was gone; 

“Don’t, Walter, you only distress me; do not s she looked like the shadow of her former sel£ 
add to the mystery.” $ and her voice was fast falling into that dreary 

“But it is strange, it is strange!” repeated ij monotone of suffering which is so painfuL 
Seaford, crushing them impatiently in his hand. j Without possessing the genius which was the 
“If I could only think!” \ fatal endowment of her sister, May was a highly 

Catharine feared this excitement, and sought \ gifted girl, cursed with that peculiarly sensitive 
to ehange the subject. < organization which had wrought half the misery 

“Where is May?” he asked, turning to Robert. 5 of Catharine’s life. Sho had remained a child 
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longer than the young are apt to do, and the 
events of the past weeks had forced her on to a 
maturity of thought and purpose which brought 
with it its own wretchedness. The innocence of 
all those wrongs which darken human lives was 
gone—the vail had been torn rudely aside, and 
she forced face to face with a living evidence of 
guilt which she had not before even imagined. 
That was more painful than anything else—to 
be unable to think of that sister so long lost, but 
whose image had lingered like a beeutiful dream 
in her memory—the feeling of unutterable hor¬ 
ror which came over her when the scene of that 
terrible day presented itself to her mind—all 
these things, and the shame, the shrinking from 
herself which they brought with them, were 
harder to bear than the actual grief flung like a 
weight upon the brightness of her heart. 

Once Mr. Jeffry s alluded to the subject, but 
she checked him, and when he spoke of the re¬ 
dress which she must claim, and made her under¬ 
stand the legal rights which he intended to seek, 
her anguish was such that he had not again ven¬ 
tured to recur to it. But his will was immov¬ 
able, and he determined not to be balked of the 
full measure of his vengeance though he trampled 
her heart down to obtain it, even as he had 
crushed that of the woman against whom he had 
sworn a hate so deadly and bo lasting. 

May was entirely alone one day, Mrs. Dave- 
nant had gone upon Borne business to their house 
in the country, a place to which May would not 
return, thinking of it only with an added pang, 
and Mr. Jeffrys was also absent 

She sat for a long time in her chamber, and 
at length descended to the floor below, wander¬ 
ing about among the vast apartments like some 
desolate spirit doomed to keep that unquiet vigil. 
At last her strength began to fail, and she sat 
down in the library which her guardian usually 
occupied as his study. She looked idly around 
for something with which to occupy herself, and 
was at length attracted by a quaint old cabinet 
at the farther end of the room. 

£he went up to it, and with the childish curi¬ 
osity of recent illness, opened the numerous 
doors and drawers, without even thinking that 
there could be anything improper in her aimless 
researches. At length she reached a compart¬ 
ment which was locked, but the key, apparently 
from thoughtlessness, had been left in the lock. 
She unlocked it, and found an antique casket of 
tarnished silver, curiously wrought and of singu¬ 
lar form. She took it out with an exclamation 
of pleasure, and* finding it heavy, set it down on 
the table to examine it at her ease. 

It seemed to be locked also, for the spring did 


^ not yield to her hand, and she made no effort to 
s open it. Around the front edge of the lid were 
$ several curiously cut ornaments, and she stooped 
^ to observe more closely the workmanship, pass- 
s ing her hand over each in succession. As her 
$ fingers touched the centre-piece, the lid flew 
J open with a sound which startled her, giving to 
? view a roll of manuscript that seemed to have 
$ lain there for a long time. 

^ She remembered then that she had no right to 
^ examine those things, and was about closing the 
J lid, when the door opened suddenly, and a 
| woman entered the apartment. May gave a 
{little nervous cry, for sickness had rendered her 
$ timid, but before she could recover from her 
l astonishment, the stranger had crossed the room, 
| and throwing back the heavy vail, revealed to 
5 May the features of her sister Catharine. 

$ The girl looked round, as if for help, feeling 
£ no anger, only a vague terror and desire to 
i escape Her presence. 

\ “Stop, May, stop!” exclaimed Catharine, “I 
i can do you no harm—do not go!” 

< “What do you wish?” gasped the frightened 
$ girl; “you can have nothing to say to me—let 

me pass.” 

\ “Nothing to say to you! Oh, May, am I not 
$ your sister?” 

$ “Don’t speak that name, don’t!” she returned, 
s shivering from head to foot. 

$ “May, it is not your own heart that I hear, 
j it is the echo of that bad man’s teachings. Stop 
$ and think—we are children of the same mother 
$ —even were I the degraded creature you believe 
v me, would you have the right to cast an only 
\ sister off without a word?” 

5 “It isn’t that, not that,” returned May, sway- 
i ing to and fro in her anguish, “but it is so ter- 
$ rible—two sisters!” 

> “What, May?” 

< “I can’t explain—I hardly understand—I 
i could forget weakness, sin; but oh, Catharine, 

> he was my husband, and you my sister!” 

\ “My name, you have spoken my name—bless 
5 you, heaven bless you! Listen, May, I tell you that 
S there is no guilt in my heart, nor in my life.” 

I * “But I saw—you were there—it was his room 

—you had come from Europe with him!” she 
uttered these words in broken gasps, supporting 
herself against the table, for there was a sudden 
? mist before her sight which was like the faint- 
\ ness of death. 

^ “It was true that you saw me, but I did not 
j! come from Europe with him—I had not met him 
$ for a year! I knew that he was sick, and I har- 
| ried back to this place that I might see him be- 
< fore ho died.” 
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“You love him?” May exclaimed; “you love * “Hush, May, you make me tremble; you are 
him?” s too young, too innocent to fathom treachery like 

“I did love him vrhen I had the right, there $ his. He has caused my ruin, I have no proofs 
is no feeling in my heart now for which I need j; but I feel it!” 
blush, nor you condemn!” \ “Why, vrhy?” 

“And he loved you—why did he marry me? j “He hates me—long ago he swore to be 
I tell you it was wicked, terrible!” % avenged, because, because—oh, May, I cannot 

“ It was that man's work too! May, he wished \ tell you! I know that he has done it all—my 
to complete his revenge on me. He told Walter > husband’s death—my own wretchedness! Come 
that he had spent your fortune, and called upon $ with me, May, I cannot breathe in this house— 
him to marry you lest it should be discovered.” j: he may return and I shall lose you forever.” 

“But why did Mr. Seaford consent—it was so $ “Be calm, Catharine, there is no danger.” 
wicked?” £ “Oh, I tremble, I tremble!” 

“Because that man was his father, May, could $ She clutched the table with such force that 
he refuse to save him?” $ the casket fell upon the floor with a dull, heavy 

May slid slowly to the floor, sitting there with * sound, which made both shudder with fright, 
her face hidden, rocking to and fro and gasping j! “It is only that casket,” said May, after an 
for breath. $ instant, “the papers have fallen out.” 

“Do you believe me, May?—will you trusts She stooped and picked up the roll of manu- 
me? I am your sister—I loved you so fondly! I script, as she did so the leaves fell apart, and 
When they drove me away, homeless and friend- ^ one fluttered to Catharine's feet. She took it up 
less, I went searching for you afar in a foreign ^ —her eye fell upon the hurriedly written lines, 
land—then they told me you were dead, May, $ “This writing,” she gasped, “this writing— 
and I was all alone in the world! Father—$ what is it?—whose, May?” 
mother—and my little sister—all dead, and 1$ “I don’t know, I found it here!” 
left without a friend. Oh, May, May, do trust \ Catharine grasped the sheets, turned them 
and believe me—my heart is so crushed and $ over hastily, yet closely soanning each page, 
broken—May, little May!” \ while May stood frightened at the whiteness of 

May half rose from the floor, extended her l her face, 
arms, and Catharine sank into them with a burst | “At last!” she murmured, “at last!” 
of weeping, which eased her heart as nothing $ She fell back in a chair—her eyes closed, the 
had done for years. Neither spoke for many \ manuscript dropped from her hand and slid 
moments, there they knelt locked in each other’s $ slowly to the floor. 

arms, a murmured thanksgiving upon the lips \ When Robert Morris entered the room alarmed 
of the elder. $ at his companion’s long delay, he found Catha- 

“Have I indeed found you?—oh, May, May!” ) rine still insensible, and May leaning over her 
The girl nestled close to her bosom like a j with passionate tears and words of wild endear- 
yoang bird, murmuring through her tearB, j ment. 

“I know your voice now—I know your voice J” i - 

“And you trust me?” j CHAPTER XIX. 

“Feel my heart beat, Catharine, every pulse j It was many moments, in spite of their united 
throbs in witness to your truth.” \ efforts, before Catharine recovered from that 

“And we shall part no more?” I heavy swoon. She opened her eyes with a start, 

“No more, never more! Mr. Jeffrys will con- > muttering some incoherent words like one sud- 
sent, oh, I know he will.” ? denly awakened from a deep slumber. 

“Oh, heaven, I had forgotten him! Come | “Sister, sister!” exclaimed May, “what han 
away, sister, come away, he will tear you from $ happened to you?—is it a new sorrow?” 
me—make haste, oh, come!” \ Catharine’s eyes fell upon the manuscript at 

It was May’s turn to comfort her, and to calm $ her feet—she snatched it with a faint cry, re- 
her agitation. $ peating quickly, 

“I tell you, Catharine, there is no power \ “It is joy, joy—I am—I am—oh, I told you 
strong enough to separate my heart from yours!” < how innocent I was—thank God—thank God!” 

“But that man—oh, May, you do not know \ “Speak, what is it?” urged May and Robert, 
him!” $ in the same breath, “do speak, Catharine.” 

“I hope not—oh, I hope you are deceived, $ “Here—look—the letters—this manuscript— 
Catharine! I have loved him so long, trusted l the words are the same—Walter’s writing, and 
him so entirely.” f he, Walter, recognised the letters!” 
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May looked at her in bewildered astonishment, < “Kind! You say that of a man who has 
bat Robert seised the letters which she drew $ blighted your whole life, destroyed your hap- 
from her dress, and began comparing them with s piness forever!” 

the pages of the manuscript to whioh she pointed. $ Those passionate words brought back the 
Catharine was shaking with a nervous tremor, j; reality to every heart! A name rose simulta- 
nnable to speak, but he understood the agonized < neously to their lips—“Walter! Walter!” 
appeal in her eyes. } May hid her face on Catharine’s bosom, while 

* It is no deception, Catharine—you are saved! $ Robert flung himself into a ohair in a sadden 
I understand it all—look here, this is an old story $ paroxysm of grief and rage. Catharine raised 
of Walter’s left unfinished—that man has stolen $ the bowed head—extended her hand to the an- 
it and copied the letters! Look—look! Where \ guish-stricken youth, 

was it found?” $ “Bear up, my children—this is sinful! God 

“In that casket,” answered May; “I found it. ) may at any moment set you free—you would re- 
What is it, Robert?—what is it?” | pent this weakness then.” 

“The proofs, the proofs!” gasped Catha-^ They stood up, sobered and awed; that pallid 
rine. “Don’t you hear, May, I have them—I \ face rose befbre Robert’s, and he bent his head 
am righted at last!” \ in penitential silence. 

She strained May to her in a long embrace, | “I must go to Walter,” said Catharine, “I 
wetting her face with her tears, but very quiet \ have left him too long—come with me, both— 
in the deep thankfulness of her soul. They i come!” 

allowed her to weep until she could once more l “But there is something yet to be done,” 
look up, when a serene joy broke through the \ urged Robert; “my grandfather must be sum- 
grief whioh had so long obscured the brightness > moned—it is decision, Catharine, which must 
of her face. \ restore you to your rights.” 

“Tell me all,” repeated May, “I am so be-^ “And they will disgraoe Mr. Jeffrys? Oh, 
wildered.” 5 Catharine, my sister, have mercy!” 

“I told you of those letters the other day— \ “Hush, May, could you think me so vindictive? 

they ruined Catharine—but she has now the s The story of my shame was kept secret-” 

proof of her innocence. Here is the original of \ “But against his will,” broke in Robert, 
those letters, and Seaford can swear to his own $ “No matter—his treachery and guilt shall 
writing.” ^ never be revealed—I promise it, May.” 

“Oh, Catharine, Catharine!” May could utter 1 “Bless you, bless you!” 

nothing more, she knelt at her sister’s feet, kiss- | “We must go,” urged Robert. “May, you 
ing her hands and garments, giving way to a{ are quite able to make a short journey—get 
burst of hysterical joy and remorse strangely at $ ready while I order a carriage; you and Mrs. 
variance with Catharine’s silent blessings. “And J Lincoln can start in the first train, and I will 
I shunned you—refused to believe you—can you * follow with my old grandfather as soon as pos- 
forgive me?” {Bible.” 

“May, darling!” and it seemed to Catharine > “Oh, May, is it real?” and Catharine turned 
that all the pain which had weighed so long $ again to assure herself by the clasp of those 
at her heart went out in that fervent caress. \ loving arms that it was no delusion. “ It is in- 
“You acted nobly—my sister, my own, own \ deed you—my darling is given back to me.” 
sister.” \ “Catharine—sister! Bear with me—teach me 

“And the fortune is yours—and I shall be \ to grow like you—so grand, so resigned.” 
your child again—yeur little May!” \ “I like you to praise me, May, it is very 

“And that wretch preserved the manuscript!” $ sweet, and the strangest thing is that it seems 
ejaculated Robert; “it is strange that a villain jj so familiar—I cannot realize that all this dark 
almost always overreaohes himself.” s past has been.” 

“Mr. Jeffrys—my guardian—did he do that? ? Robert aroused them again, for it was growing 
Oh, I hope not—don’t believe it, Catharine—let < late, and they had no time to Iobo. 
him go—for my sake—I loved him so well!” $ “ These papers—they are safest with you, Mrs. 

“I ask no more, May, I am content.” J Lincoln; as for the casket, I will put it back in 

“The scoundrel, the black-hearted scoundrel!” > its place. Here is another paper,” he continued, 
cried Robert. “He ought to be tom limb from $ lifting up the oasket, “perhaps this belongs to 

limb!” | you also.” 

“No, Robert, no,” pleaded May, “he was kind l He opened the paper, and they saw a shadow 
to mor-so very kind.” * steal over his face as he read. 
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“Look at this, Mrs. Lincoln—poor Walter!” < “Let us go,” said Cathariue, “I cannot 
She looked over bis shoulder at the lines—it $ breathe in this place—oh, let us go!” 


was a certificate of marriage between William 
Jeffrys and Lucy Seaford; upon the back of the 
paper were some lines in Jeffrys’ own hand, 
giving the name and the birth of the child Wal¬ 
ter Seaford. 

_ Catharine took the document reverently and 
placed it iu her bosom. 

“It will be a consolation to him,” she said, in 
a low tone, “there has been a doubt upon his 
soul always, and he had no courage to question 
that man.” 

There was sin somewhere—-an added crime to 
the catalogue which darkened the soul of their 
foe—but the mother was innocent, a wedded 
wife. Doubtless the certificate had been con¬ 
cealed, and she had gone down to her grave 
unable to leave a record of her marriage to the 
child she left behind. 

Robert put the casket away, and closed the 
doors of the old cabinet which had so long been 
the depository of that fatal secret. 

“I will go now,” he said, “be ready to start, 
May, when I return.” 

lie left the sisters together, and they stole up 
to May’s chamber. Catharine’s hands prepared 
her for the journey, her task often interrupted 
bj a muto caress or some broken exclamation. 

“At least I found those papers,” May said, as 
they were ready to descend, “I shall feel that I 
have made some slight atonement.” 

“Never speak those words again, darling—it 
is a dismal word—atonement!” 

“What ails you, Catharine?—you are growing 
pale!” 

“Walter, Walter! We must be gone, he needs 
me; why doesn’t Robert Morris come?” 

“Is ho so ill, Catharine?” 

“Ill—oh. May!” 

They heard Robert’s voice in the hall, and 
hastened down to meet him. 

“All right,” he said, more cheerfully, “grand¬ 
father will be at the station, we can go on to¬ 
gether.” 

Catharine remembered her last meeting with 
that just old roan, and for an instant it seemed 
to her that there might yet be an earthly future 
to compensate for that troubled past, but she 
checked the thought, she could not be ungrateful 
in a moment like that. 

“We will give one more look at this old room,” 
said Robert, “we may have left something.” 

They went in, but there was nothing there 
except May’s handkerchief lying on the floor; 
Robert snatched it up, 

“It seems contaminated—take it, May!” 


j; May opened the door to pass out, but started 
s back with a faint exclamation, grasping at 
$ Catharine’s dress as if for protection. Robert 
J Morris sprang forward with a muttered cum, 
$ but Catharine pushed him gently back and 
^ moved to the door, where, mute with astonish- 

> ment and wrath, stood William Jeffrys. 

> He looked from one to another, and for a mo- 
} ment neither spoke. 

s “What is this?” he exclaimed, at length; 
5 “May, what is this woman doing here?” 
i “Let us pass,” Catharine scud, with her quiet 
\ majesty, “there need be no communication be- 
\ tweenus.” 

s “How dare you come here, woman?” he re- 
5 turned, in a low, hissing tone. “May, leave 
$ that creature this instant, and, madam, quit this 
v house, or I will have you flung into the street, 
$ where such as you belong.” 

$ The words had hardly left his lips before 
v Robert Morris seized him in his athletic grasp, 

\ shaking him violently with a silent rage that 
$ was terrible to witness in one so fair and honest- 
s hearted. 

* “Robert, Robert!” shrieked May. “Don’t, 
s don’t, for my sake, don’t!” 

$ Mr. Jeffrys had been so overpowered by the 
$ sudden attack, that he had been unable to free 
v himself, and at May’s cry the young man dashed 
;* him back with such force, that he staggered 
j; against the opposite wall of the window. Catha- 
s rine moved between them, with the same lofty 
$ calmness, saying only, 

$ “This is needless, Mr. Jeffrys, let us pass.” 

$ “Go, but this boy shall rue his act! Stop, 

$ May, I command you not to stir a step! You 
\ thought to steal her away, did you, woman, but 
^ I have thwarted you again?” 

$ “You are powerless now,” Catharine replied, 

^ “my sister goes with me.” 

1 “She shall not stir! I am her guardian, she 
oannot leave my house.” 

“Even there you have no right, she is Walter 
j Seaford’s wife!” 

He glared at her in impotent rage, working 
his hands nervously as if he would have torn 
$ her like a wild animal. 

* “We shall see, we shall see! I will sue for a 
s divorce, and she shall swear that she found yon 
{in her husband’s room, his head upon your 
s shoulder!” 

$ Robert sprang forward again, but Catharine 
| checked him as before. 

£ “This is idle, Mr. Jeffrys—everything is die- 
s covered—you have lost all power.” 
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“Discovered!” he repeated, “what do you * and horror-stricken; “let us quit this terrible 

mean?—have you-” ^ place.” 

“Yes,” interrupted Robert, furiously, “we^ “Yes, hasten!” urged Catharine, “Walter, 
have found the manuscript—ah, ha, you are $ Walter! oh, we shall never reach him!’* 
pale now !” \ When the sound of the departing wheels 

The wretched man shrunk back, his features $ aroused Mr. Jeffrys to the consciousness that 
so convulsed with rage that May shrunk away \ they had really gone, he rushed into his library 
in horror. s to pass the first hours of retribution far from 

“Fiends and fury!” he exclaimed; “what > any human eye. 
have you done?” \ He dashed open the doors of the cabinet—fbr 

Catharine motioned May and Robert to go on, \ the full fury of his madness was upon him still 
they obeyed in silence, the girl not once turning ^ —wrenched asunder the lid of the casket—it 
her head—there was no anger in her heart, but \ was empty! He trampled it beneath his feet, 
she could not look again upon the man whom $ giving way to a paroxysm of rage which was 
she had so revered and trusted. But his iron | worse than insanity. 

will would not yield even then, he took a pace ^ There was no use to struggle—all was over— 
forward as if he would have wrenched her from $ his own imprudence had thwarted his ends, 
the young man’s side. ^ There was no remorse, no sorrow—he only 

“Come back!” he shouted; “you shall not go n gnashed his teeth at the thought of his own 
—you dare not!” ^ impotence to carry out his designs. 

But Bhe only hurried on to escape the sound ; He must leave America—there was no relent- 
of his voice, there was something in it which \ ing when he remembered that injured son—he 
filled her with a dread far beyond any emotion \ howled forth his curse, and would have followed 
of passion or terror. < him into eternity to echo them. 

“Mr. Jeffrys, you can do nothing,” Catharine | But he went away—it is fallacy to think that 
said, “she leaves you forever.” \ such records must always end in the death of a 

He stamped upon the floor, clutching the l man like him—to live was the most terrible re- 
ruffles at his wrist, until the delicate cambric \ tribution that could have been visited upon 
was torn to shreds, but he could not articulate a j him, and he did live, lived on to an old age of 
syllable. \ wretchedness and vice, ruined and deserted even 

“I know all—the proofs of your guilt are j by the powerful will which had bourne him on 
already in safe keeping. I have no wish to ^ so long. 

harm you, but go away, leave this land for- $ “We do not move! we shall never reach him!” 
ever.” $ was still Catharine’s moan, as they speeded away 

The specked foam flew from his lips, and his ^ in their lightning-like path. The dread was on 
iron breast heaved with the wrath which could $ her soul—the premonition which had never failed 
find no expression. | —was it a warning still? 

“Your name will be spared, for your son’s ^ By her side sat the old man who had years 

sake-” $ before promised her justice—now he held her 

“Curse him!” he exclaimed, uttering the $ hand in his and murmured words of comfort, 
words with a great effort; “curse him forever £ which she strove to heed, but still the cry would 
and ever!” s rise, 

“Hush, oh, hush, perhaps in a few hours he $ “Walter! Walter!” 
will stand before that Judge, whom you must ^ May wept encircled by Robert’s strong arm, 
one day meet—remember, there is an eternity, \ clinging to him as she might have done to a 
a God!” ^brother, for there could intrude no human 

He laughed hideously, bearing up under his $ thought at an hour like that. So they sped on, 
shame with exultant strength. i; but swifter than they flew a pale visitant—wel- 

“ Thanks. He will die—I am glad—then you i; come, oh, welcome after the years of gloom and 
must suffer still—go, I am revenged.” $ night—the weary watching—the endless search! 

She turned back—looked in his face with her \ Over at last—peace and rest were nigh—the 
holy resignation and smiled—a smile such as $ peace which can never be marred, and the re- 
some pure seraph might have bestowed upon a \ pose that knows no waking. 

lost and mocking spirit, ere she fled from his \ - 

sight forever. } CHAPTER XX. 

“Drive on quick,” Robert said, as she entered i Walter Seaford was lying upon a low couch 
the carriage where May had crouched still silent > in his chamber, weakened by the change which 
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bad come oyer him within a few hours. A table < had deemed it such, and after the restoring cor- 
had been drawn to his side, and upon it lay a i; dials which old Janet administered, he sat up 
mass of papers which he had insisted upon ? again and looked around, then he recognized 
Janet's placing within his reach. He had been i; them all, Robert Morris and May looking sadly 
lying there for a long time in the solitude of 5 ; on, with the venerable old man lost in silent 
that room, where during the past weeks his life l prayer. 

had been going so tranquilly and so slowly out. \ ‘‘Catharine! oh, Catharine! I thought I was 
He raised himself at length, struggling with his \ to die alone; but you are here—all is well!” 
weakness, and took up the manuscript. It was s They are all here, Walter—there is May, my 
the last effort of his genius—the tragedy which j sister.” 

had lain so long unfinished. As he read, the? “May, poor little May!” he said dreamily, 
color came back to his cheek, and the old exci- \ repeating the pitiful appellation which he had 
tability broke through the feverish brightness S always given her of yore, 
of his eyes. < “She knows all, Walter, she has saved me!” 

He seized the pen and began to write, at first $ “Saved—saved?” 

painfully and with a great effort, but after a ? Catharine paused, she could not bear to 
time an unnatural strength supported him to s darken that hour by the knowledge of tho black 
give voice, for the last time, to the wild thoughts s crime of the man who was his father, 
which thrilled his soul with their strong utter- ^ “I have proved my truth,” she said, “I can 
ance. Never during all those years in which \ go before my angel mother withont a fear.” 
his passionate poesies had been going over the $ “Mother!” he repeated, catching at the word, 
world, and filling it with the magic of his name, ^ “That is hardest of all—mother, mine—oh, 
had he written with the burning eloquence which s could I know!” 

inspired him then. s Catharine understood the pang which crossed 

Another hour, and the beautifhl work Would !; him even there. She drew the certificate from 
have stood out in its perfect completeness, but 5 her bosom, and held it up before him. 
his strength began to fail, the lamp which had ^ “She will meet you—that mother—Walter, 
blazed up with such brilliancy flickered again, ^ this paper is the certificate of her marriage ” 
and this time there was no power to kindle it s He looked at it with his eager eyes, and a 
anew. The pen dropped from his nerveless fin- $ great calm settled over his features, 
gers, and he sank upon Mb pillows murmuring ? “It is enough,” he murmured, “I knew that 
still fragments of the glorious vision which was s she was waiting for me.” 

upon him. He tried to rouse himself, but in $ He lay still for a few moments, but aroused 
vain, then all his waning energies became ab- \ himself again, and motioned her to raise him 
sorbed in one mad thought—Catharine, would ^ up. 

she never come? He should die there alone—? Old Mr. Morris came forward, and held out 
she would return and find only his motionless v the manuscript 

form. A chill seemed slowly creeping over his s “If you can only testify that this is yours,” 
heart, and he pressed his hand against it as if ^ he said, “Mrs. Lincoln is freed from the stain 
to keep life in the sluggish pulses and warm ^ which has been so long upon her.” 
them into new vitality. s “Yes, it is mine—a story written years ago— 

He would have called for Janet, but his voice > where did you find it?” 
had left him, and he felt himself sinking into the l They evaded his question and he soon forgot 
lethargy from which he should never waken. \ it. 

It was wonderful to see the action of his £ “Catharine Lincoln,” Mrs. Morris said, “I do 
strong will—he struggled up, clutching at the c believe this testimony—you have been a wronged 
table for support, while the cold dew gathered $ woman—at least such reparation as can be 
over his forehead, and his very heart seemed $ made shall no longer be withheld—the fortune 
rending with the mighty effort, callled out, * which was your husband’s reverts to you.” 

“Catharine! Catharine!” j “I could not touch it, there would be the stain 

There was a hurried step in the room beyond, < of blood on it; May must keep it. Remember, 
and as even in answer to his prayer, Catharine v in this hour I declare that I will never accept 
appeared and was kneeling at his side. He!; it!” 

recognized nothing more, though he heard 5 “May!” Walter said, “little May! come to 
faintly her agonized appeal. s me!” 

“Walter! Walter!” 5 She went up to the couch, and he looked long 

But it was not the death pang, though she * in her tearful face. 
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“There are shadows on it,” he said, “did I 
bring them there?” 

“No, Walter, no, you did all for the best” 

“And you can be happy again—think of me 
kindly, May. Take her, Robert, here in this 
death hour I give her to you—cherish her—love 
her. Poor May! poor little May!” 

He dropped away into a slumber, holding 
Catharine's hand. 

When he woke, after the brief forgetfulness, 
he saw the manuscript on which he had spent 
his last strength. 

“Unfinished,” he said, mournfully, “give it to 
the world as it is, Catharine—I have no other 
legacy to bequeath.” 

“A great name, Walter,” whispered Robert 
Morris, “you leave that.” 

“Yes,” he said, faintly, “yes, I am glad for 
your sakes, it will be very dear to you alL 
Leave me with Catharine now—I am going 
soon.” 

He joined the hands which May and Robert 
placed in his own. 

“I shall not forget you—you will find me be¬ 
yond. No tears, May, it is a brief parting—no 
tears.” 

He kissed her forehead, blessed her, and they 
all stole away, leaving him alone with Catha¬ 
rine. 

“Open the windows,” he said, “and let me 
look out.” 

She threw open the sash, and the soft air of 
the summer evening swept in pure and fresh. 
The Bun was setting, and its last rays streamed 
into the room through the branches of the old 
willow tree, and rested like a halo upon the brow 


j spirit toward the higher sphere which lay be- 
^ yond. 

ij “Take me in your arms, Catharine—hold me 

1 close—I am going, going, going!” 

“Watch over me, and me always! Walter, 
Walter!” 

* “Always—always—it will not be for long— 

s not long!” 

> He closed his eyes—opened them, looking still 
\ in her face, as if he would have that the last 
l earthly image which should go forth with his 
$soul. Slowly still the sunlight faded, seeming 
? to beckon him away. 

\ “Catharine—beyond!” 

$ The earnest eyes brightened, then grew dim— 
s he sank back, his head pillowed upon her heart 
* —the last lingering sunbeam was gone, and had 
i borne away his spirit in its flight. 

$ When those who watched without entered the 

I s apartment a long hour after, Catharine was yet 
clasping the pale head to her breast—tearless— 
calm—answering her sister’s burst of weeping 
with a look at the beautiful face. 

“Hush, May, all is over, at last—the hereafter 
has come!” 

So end these records, for I will follow no far¬ 
ther the after course of those who were left to 
$ lament the death of that gifted being we have 
l followed through these years of suffering. 

$ The passionate heart was at rest, the grand 
^ poet soul had found that higher existence which 
\ lies above the threshold of this world, and for 
^ which a spirit like his pines always during its 
\ earthly sojourn. 

| Robert and May went on to the tranquil hap- 
s piness which best suited their quiet natures. 


of the dying man. \ and the memory of the past grew only a shadow 

“I had hoped to die so,” he murmured, “at $ beautiful from its very sadness, 
this hour—at this season.” £ Catharine did not die—she lived to brighten 

The holy confidence of that time it would be l into immortality the great fame which was 
sacrilege to break! There were no tears—no ^ already hers; patient, hopeful; conscious always 


vain regrets—only a deep thankfulness in each $ of the presence of that heavenly spirit, which 


heart. They knew that even eternity could not ^ was the counterpart of her own soul. She 
separate their souls—that they should henceforth s gathered up, too, every relic of his genius, and 
be nearer than when divided by earthly distances * gave them to the world, heightening their lustre 
and the pains of earthly trials. \ by the presence of her name: so side by side 

The moments passed—slowly the sunlight S they went on to an earthly glory, as in the end- 
faded from the room, lingering still by the case- i less spheres beyond, their souls should go up to 
ment like angel smiles waiting to light the freed \ that perfect bliss which is everlasting. 


THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD. 

BT HARRIET 8TMX18. 

Poor orp han baboo! Heaven yet is kind; The robin-redbreasts deck your abroad, 

Unconscious now ye lie, jj The winds your requiem wail, 

But bettor thus, than feel as he J And feeling hearts, till time shall cease, 

Who drove you forth to die. > Shall weep at your sad tale. 
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THE PARKINSONS. 

BY J. H. MAXWELL. 


Mbs. Parkinson lived in one of those magni¬ 
ficent dwellings, whose expensive decorations, 
modern improvements, and elegant finish, leave 
nothing to be wished for by the occupant. The 
house has more to do with the character and 
“inner man” of the inhabitant than would seem 
to the casual observer. It tells about the taste, 
habits, station, style, and a variety of things too 
numerous to mention; just as dress, equipage, 
and fashion impress with the importance of the 
individual. And this is a principle so much re¬ 
cognized, that many persons sacrifice much to 
outside show, and some everything. 

Mrs. Parkinson was not one of the latter class. 
She resided on Walnut street, and her splendid 
establishment bespoke opulence and luxury. She 
owned the house she lived in, and several more 
in the neighborhood. Her husband, a rich mer¬ 
chant, had left her in circumstances of independ¬ 
ence ; and her sole care now was the education 
and welfare of two daughters, Jane and Alice, 
who had arrived at the respective ages of ten and 
eleven years. 

To bring them up according to the usages and 
rules of fhshionablo society; to instill into them 
the precepts of elegance and showy accomplish¬ 
ment; to have her daughters the pride of society 
as they were her pride, was the grand idea of 
her life, and the almost sole tie that bound her 
to the world, after the death of her husband, 
some six years before. Who will not say that 
her object was a good one? What more im¬ 
portant to a mother than the happiness of her 
dear daughters? A parent, living in the right 
discharge of such a duty, becomes an example 
to others, and deserves the gratitude, not of her 
children only, but of the community at large, 
for individuals are its component parts. 

The young ladies possessed no great fortunes. 
But Mrs. Parkinson resolved that her children 
would be, nevertheless, as gay and fashionable, 
ae elegant and accomplished as any in the city; 
and if they did not secure such flattering alli¬ 
ances in life, as would be the envy and emula¬ 
tion of their acquaintances, the fault would not 
lie at her door. 

Each of the young ladies had her own maid, 
and, from the earliest period of childhood, were 
shielded from the blast that might have blown 
262 


< too rudely on their young faces, from the heat 
$ of the sun that might have tinged their pretty 
^ cheeks with brown. Livelier children than they, 
£ could nowhere be seen. Every one praised their 
^beauty; and all visitors to the house were de¬ 
li lighted with their innocent, childish ways, and 
$ with the vivacity and sprightliness, that, with 
$ dispositions truly lovely, made them objects of 
$ interest and affection to all. At every party, 
{ given by Mrs. Parkinson, the children were ca- 
5 ressed; and all the guests, knowing the maternal 
s vanity, and wishing to gratify it, praised the 
$ young ladies: and this in their hearing, which 
J gave them no little idea of themselves from their 
^ earliest childhood. Any communication with 

servants, however honest, industrious and ex- 
l cellent they might be in their own places, was 
n regarded as a contamination. And, in all the 

> retinue of that expensive establishment, but few 

< were permitted the favor of speaking to the 
\ young ladies, and that only on matters of busi- 
l ness, for a moment, in cases of indispensable 
l necessity. 

> Mrs. Butler, a lady of fortune, residing at one 
| of the fashionable hotels, happened to spend an 
s evening with Mrs. Parkinson. Having little 
5 business of her own, she usually took a good 
j deal of friendly interest in the affairs of other 
s people; and on this occasion, remarked to her 
$ hostess, that now the children were arrived at 
^ a proper age, it would be well to provide them 
\ with a suitable governess. “And this,” said 
$ she, “is not so easy a matter to find, for in my 
^ opinion young ladies should be so educated, that, 

$ from the very first, their ideas should be gen- 
$ teel. A real lady,” she added, “far from pos¬ 
it Bessing any of the vulgarity of common, low 
s people, (such as attention to domestic concerns, 

$ mending linen, superintending culinary matters, 

\ or making a new dres9, or even trimming a bon- 
\ net,) should breathe only in the atmosphere of 
ii Fashion; and possess such ideas only as are 
* truly refined. For what, my doar Mrs. Parkin- 
s son, can a lady of fashion require to do, but sit 
$ in her parlor at the piano, receive company, 

< appear in the society of the elite , and shine forth 
s as some lovely star in her native sphere, distin- 
$ guished for her rare brilliancy amid the da»* 

$ zling beauty that surrounds her? What indeed 
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does she want with the study of accounts, taking 
oare of her children, or giving herself any other 
ooncern but how she may gain all the admira¬ 
tion she has a fair claim to? A young lady, I 
would recommend as governess, is one in every 
way capable. She is a Miss Simco, who has 
lately lost her father, a captain in the Navy, 
who left his family no other inheritance than a 
fashionable position in society, besides the small 
income his widow receives from the government, 
as an annual pension. This lady has all the 
accomplishments desirable, and is in every way 
suited to improve those entrusted to her care, 
and prepares her pupils for moving in the highest 
circles.” 

Thus Jane and Alice were placed under Miss 
Simco’s care. They spent several hours, in the 
forenoon of every day, at their lessons, and 
were taught the usual branches, the useful being 
always, however, sacrificed to the showy. Miss 
Simco, though possessing a really good heart, 
and sincerely attached to her pupils, could not 
well be blamed for not imparting what in reality 
she stood much in need of herself—a just appre¬ 
ciation of her duties to society, as one to whom 
the happiness of another might be entrusted. 

Things went on in the usual way till Jane and 
Alice had reached the ages of sixteen and seven¬ 
teen, at which period Miss Simco thought proper 
to enter the holy estate of matrimony, in accord¬ 
ance with the proposals of a country gentleman, 
who possessed considerable fortune. 

The prudent Mrs. Parkinson now resolved to 
send her daughters to a fashionable boarding- 
school for young ladies, that they might get 
the last “finishing off,” and receive the most 
polished culture possible to complete an educa¬ 
tion of the most fashionable refinement. For 
six months did these favorites of fortune enjoy 
the great advantage of Madame Manot’s estab¬ 
lishment, where no expense was spared to make 
them the most perfect of human beings. At the 
summer holidays, they returned home, full of 
health, spirits, and the delight the young feel 
in having completed their education. Happy 
epoch! Few days such as these are the lot of 
any in life! Their mamma received them with 
much joy. Mrs. Butler was delighted. So was 
Mrs. Harrington, which was the name of their 
former governess, who now was on a few days’ 
visit during her husband’s absence in Washing¬ 
ton. 

At a splendid ball given in the autumn by 
Mrs. Be Witt, none in the brilliant circle looked 
so charming as the Misses Parkinson. Their 
dispositions, as well as style of beauty, were very 
dissimilar, though they fondly loved each other. 


All that was gay, and light, and careless, that 
never had a thought for the future, or a care, 
and gave itself to the enjoyment of the present, 
was the disposition of Jane. Alice was of a 
more serious cast, more thoughtful; she con¬ 
sidered consequences and looked to the future. 
Both were equally beautiful. For regularity of 
feature each might have been a model of Grecian 
art, and for the expression of their features a fit 
subject for the painter. The wardrobe of each 
showed off her perfections to the best advantage. 
They dressed almost alike, both wore a profu¬ 
sion of jewelry, and no rivalry, or petty jeal¬ 
ousy, ever disturbed the harmony between them. 
Jane danced with young Shelby, a gentleman of 
Boston, of very large fortune, who fell in love 
with her at first sight. Alice ran through the 
giddy mazes with a young army officer, and 
with a grace that elicited bursts of admiration 
from those who witnessed her. The ball con¬ 
tinued to a late or rather early hour, and the 
ardent admirers gracefully waited on their fair 
partners in the dance to the family carriage: 
when off drove Mrs Parkinson with her daugh¬ 
ters, the objects of so much maternal solicitude. 
“Jane, my dear,” said she, “of course, young 
Shelby will be a frequent visitor at our house, 
I wish you to encourage the attentions he has 
of late seemed desirous of paying.” Jane said, 
“Certainly, mamma, he is so very attentive, he 
wishes me to ask your consent to a Boston resi¬ 
dence, which I am half inclined-” “To ac¬ 

cept?” observed her sister. “Yes, to accept,” 
replied Jane. In brief she did accept, became 
the wife of a worthy man, and gratified maternal 
vanity and pride in making such & match as her 
mother could have wished. But Mr. Shelby 
found, in a short time, that however brilliant 
and accomplished his wife was, her virtues were 
not of the domestic kind. She was unacquainted 
with household affairs; the servants saw her de¬ 
ficiency, and took advantage of it; so that dis¬ 
order reigned in all departments of Mr. Shelby’s 
expensive house; and its owner, at the end of 
two years, felt himself much impoverished, very 
unhappy, and obliged to procure the superin¬ 
tendence of his affairs, by a maiden aunt, to 
save him from absolute beggary. Since then, 
the affection that formerly existed between his 
wife and himself, has considerably diminished; 
and neither can be said to be happy. 

Alice, careful for the future, and having her 
sister’s experience before her eyes, has declined 
all offers of marriage, conscious of her being no 
better able to manage household concerns; for 
she is too indolent to learn what should have 
been instilled in earlier years She is, however, 
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President of a Dorcas Society, and visits the X they were taught only the showy accomplisb- 
poor, and is rather religiously inclined. The s ments, that failed to do what might have been 
two sisters visit each other, several times a year, i done by a thorough and judicious training, 
and bitterly lament, that, in their education, 1 


COME BACK. 

BT FLORA WILDWOOD. 


I sit alone within the self-same room 

Where last I saw thee, ah, my own beloved! 

Bnt everything is dreeeed in sombre gloom, 

Though other eyes would see naught had been moved. 

I see where thou hast been, and as I look 
Out in the twilight, upward at our star, 

Or turn the pages of some dear, old book, 

They satisfy me not—thou art afar. 

Can life be Joyous if its all it lack? 

Oh! then come back. 

Thou hast been absent long, and my heart yearns 
To feel thy presence, till almost a pain 

The longing hath become—until it spurns 
The precepts of meek Patience, taught alas! in vain. 

Why dost thou linger when so for away 


I From each familiar place, each trysting spot? 

Do other friends allure thy lengthening stay! 

Their hearts are cold to mine, they love thee not I 
\ Doth not thine own heart tell thee what they lack! 
Oh! then come back. 

Dost thou not feel my soul call unto thine 
Through ail the weary distance that divides, 

\ Whether by business’ mart or pleasure’s shrine, 

^ By storm or sunshine borne, thy life-bark glides! 
< Its wild, impetuous cry canst thou not hear! 
s Come back to this deserted home, and make 
s The sunshine pleasant and the twilight dear, 

^ And fold me to thine own heart lest mine break I 
s If love can lure theo to the homeward track 

£ Thou wilt come back. 


DO THE DUTY NEAREST THEE 


BT 1LIIABITR BOUTON. 


Do the duty nearest thee, 

Ask not what the end will be, 

Shrink not, though thy hopes must fade, 
And self be on the altar laid! 

Bid each dear temptation flee— 

Do the duty nearest thee. 

Do the duty nearest thee, 

Painful though its burdens be, 

Grace divine shall thee sustain 
To endure life’s sharpest pain; 

Dare not from thy work to flee— 

Do the duty nearest thee. 


Do the duty nearest thee, 

Dark althongh the way may be, 
Fame may beckon thee away, 

Love allure thy steps to stray; 
Love and fame the price may be, 
Yet do the duty nearest thee. 

Do the duty nearest thee, 

Let no eye thy conflict see, 

Higher, truer, purer life 
Shall be given thee from the strife, 
Nobler, strongor shalt thou be— 
Do the dnty nearest thee. 


TO -. 

BY J. 8. H’SWBK. 


What wore this world to me, 

And all its fleeting joys, 

If friends were friends by name— 
In mirth, then cast off toys! 

Oh, no! ’twill never, never be, 

That friend is bnt a name to me. 

What were the Spring-time here, 
Bnt to revive afresh 
The sere that Winter bore, 

And render friendship’s mesh 
The stronger, for that Summor hers 
Had bound it closely in the year! 


What were the deep-fetched sigh, 

The trickling of a tear, 

If friendships all were feigned, 

And had no lasting hero! 

What were the flush upon the cheek 
When parting comes, hearts fail to speak! 

Nayl they are dear to me; 

And friendship’s bonds are true— 

But those are not our friends 
That wonld a pride imbue; 

Or in the Winter time ore flown, 

And when the Spring returns, r e tur n. 
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^ BY UEHITAB LE HOLYOKE. 


CHAPTER I. 1 

“Good morning, uncle Lem!” { 

“Ah, how do you do, Lemuel? Glad to see \ 
you, glad to see you, my nephew! Haven’t been \ 
here for some time, and I’ve needed your assist- > 
ance in several matters. You shouldn’t forget l 
your old uncle, he has solid charms you know, j 
boy—solid charms: and they must fall to some > 
one before long—I am growing infirm.” | 

“Oh, nonsense, uncle! you bid fair to live a $ 
quarter of a century after I am in my grave.” \ 
Lemuel Lisle spoke out of the bitterness of his j 
heart, for he was tired of exactions, which were \ 
only paid by promises. He was a young student, j 
slight, shrinking, gifted, poor; his relative, ai 
rich and gouty old widower, past middle age.” I 
“Bid fair to live, do I? To tell the truth;; 
that’s just what I was thinking, Lemuel, when \ 
you came. I am really not so old, and your \ 
aunt used to say, if I were only to spruce up a \ 
little, with a set of teeth and a scratch and so £ 
on, like other men, I should be, ha, ha, ha! quite < 
a beauty. Lem, poor aunt has been dead now \ 

nearly a year, and-” ^ 

“Yes sir, I have attended to the grave-stone: $ 
it is all as you desired, a handsome obelisk, the \ 
name—a space left for your own, and the motto \ 
4 We shall meet again.’ ” < 

“Very well—thank you—thank you—won’t > 
lose anything by doing these little things for me, | 
and it’s an advantage for a young man—gives \ 
him some idea of business. Is the inscription, > 
the—the motto really engraved?” * 

“Engraved sir, and the letters gilded.” \ 

“Ah, your aunt was a good woman, and I hope > 
we shall meet again; but, Lemuel, I have been \ 
thinking of—that is, I didn’t know but it would \ 
be well to—change my situation.” $ 

“You surprise me, uncle, there is not so fine * 
a situation in all Wilton as this—so high and \ 
breezy, such a glorious view,” and Lemuel > 
looked out at the window to conceal the half- \ 
amused, half-vexed expression of his face. \ 

“Yes, yes, the view is well enough; I have no j 
thought of selling my house, but you see I —\ 
a-hem, I—want some one to enjoy it with me— \ 
I think of being married, Lemuel!” J 

Turning, the young roan fixed his clear, gray \ 
eyes upon his uncle, and quickly responded, \ 
Vol. XXXIV.—16 


4 ‘Well?” 

The senior quailed, fidgeted in his chair, and 
feigned a twinge of gout by way of relief from 
his embarrassment. He had promised Lemuel 
as plainly as if by deed and bond, that the 
change now proposed should never be made, and 
his estates should descend undivided, unencum¬ 
bered to his nephew and namesake. 

“Yes, my dear fellow, both for your sake and 
mine I think it best—I cannot receive you now 
as hospitably as I would like to receive and en¬ 
tertain the heir of a great estate, and-” 

“I’m in haste, uncle, come to the point; what 
are your commands to-day?” 

“Why, sit down, sit down! never hurry, it 
isn’t dignified. I have met a person who seems 
possessed of all essential requirements.” 

“Such as?” 

“Good looks, youth, grace, and besides, some 
literary talent.” 

“I should like to meet her.” 

“There, I knew you would, Lem. You are 
always ready to sympathize with your old—that 
is, your uncle. This young woman may have 
gifts and connections which will be of service to 
one at the outset of his career. I think of you 
in all my arrangements, nephew!” 

“It is exceedingly kind, and now, what return 
can I offer? Shall I go and make love to the 
young person by proxy?” 

“Ha, ha, ha! not so bad as that. No, but 
she’s young, and a little flighty, and sentimental 
perhaps, and we old fellows who have made for¬ 
tunes, have lost the knack at that sort of thing. 
Now, couldn’t you, being young, just indite a 
line or two to the girl?” 

“With pleasure. What shall I say?” 

“Oh, anything; you know best. Say she is 
charming; inspired love at first sight; that Bhe 
passed as I stood in the railway station, I in¬ 
quired her name, history; read her beautiful 
tales in the magazines. Put in about my house, 
fine situation, carriage—for I may keep one yet; 
and ask if she objects to such an establishment. 
Here’s plenty of paper in my desk, and don’t 
take that steel pen—use my gold one.” 

“This paper won’t do, coarse, yellow, ruled; 
young ladies are fastidious.” 

“It is nine shillings a ream, and good as she 
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will have after becoming—a-hem—Mrs. Morse, l\ CHAPTER II. 

can tell her that.” , j In a large room which served at once for 

“Don’t tell her yet. And it strikes me I i; chamber, parlor, and library, sat the heroine of 
should not begin with an offer, it is too sudden; s our story, Rose Rivulet, in the magazines, Grace 
commence by admiring her works, fancying $ Rivers, at home. An orphan, young, fair, with 
(here is some affinity between your souls, and so s soft, light tresses that drooped in abundant curia 
on.” <1 above the paper, across and across which her 

“I will not pretend to dictate in the literary $ pen moved in evident haste, 
part of your task; but you must let me have my > The door opened, and a young girl appeared, 
way, Lem, in substantial. I’m older than my \ like, yet lovelier than the authoress—her sister, 
nephew.” ^ and only near relative. “Are you ready, 

“And he is younger than his uncle.” * Grace?” 

“And thinks himself altogether more wise in j “Yes; but Annie, couldn’t you go to the office 
consequence. A singular state of things has i without me this once? I’ve hurried so as not to 
come to pass, the rising generation think they \ make you wait, I am so tired.” 
have all the acuteness and wisdom—the old are $ “Silly girl! when all poor I can do is to wait 
set aside. How they have flocked to hear that ^ and watch a little. Yes, I’ll go to the ends of 
crack-brained Emerson lecture this very winter, j* the earth alone for you, dear. Stretch yourself 
I don’t hear very well, to be sure, but that was $ on the lounge, poor thiug! and keep up a cheer- 
iittlc loss, for I couldn’t catch any thread to the ^ ful heart, I may bring home a letter heavy with 
argument, nor hear aught but a medley of words, $ yellow gold!” 

words; and there was your sister Ellen, drinking i “Bring home your dear self, that’s all I need 
in every syllable, and declaring ’twas all ‘in-s to-day. What do we care for money?—fifty dol- 
spired, divine,’ and like nonsense. I tell you, l lars in the desk here,'every debt paid, and more 
Lem, it’s a suspicious kind of wisdom that \ work engaged than I can well accomplish.” 
passes the understanding of the wise and pru- s “Then I’ll bring you a love-letter from the 

dent, and, and-” j president, or some high poet. Keep up a cheerful 

“Is revealed unto babes?” i heart,” and the laughing face of Annie vanished 

“Revealed unto silly chits like Nell, who had > like a sunbeam from the door.” 
better far be churning, or making bread, than \ Closing her desk with an air of relief, and 
reading moral philosophy; as I tell her mother, $ humming a strain of music as she crossed the 
I wasn’t brought up on moral philosophy.” $ room, Grace threw herself on the sofn, shaded 
“A very good argument against its propaga- $ with white clasped hands her tired eyes, and 
tion,” said Lemuel, dreamily, his pen flying s dreamed such dreams as only workers know, 
over the paper, for he had the missive nearly $ “That wasn’t a bad story. I improve. The 
sketched during his uncle’s speech. “But, uncle s papers copy my scribblings. What if I should 
Lem, you wouldn’t have the aged monopolize J yet produce something better than ‘not bad,’ 
wisdom more than the young, I hope. Chemists $ something to last. How it would please Annie! 
don’t pretend to make better honey than bees; $ How it would blossom over my grave like a posy 
let bees condense the sweets of the garden, let $ after I had gone! 

pure spirits like Nelly, understand their kin, let J “But I do not long for the grave now, as 
young men write of love, and middle-aged ones s when we were poor and so lonely. How happy 
furnish spending-money and establishments, n we are! Content, and fifty dollars beyond our 
Now I will read you the letter.” $ need. Has Rothschild so much? What a 

“But stop—couldn’t you put in what you’ve s blessed thing it is to be independent, and to be 
i.-t been saying? It was a very pretty sen- \ occupied, and to feel as I do now, that I have 
i mice, and when you write to a woman, no mat- $ used every faculty to its utmost reach of strength! 
tor about the argument.” ^ I would not ask, like Solomon, for wisdom and 

“Listen first, and decide if there’s room.” s goodness, but foimcongcnial work that loads to 
Lemuel had written, not as from the respect- $ both. I would not pick the flower without the 
able soap-merchant, his uncle, but from himself, s fruit. How wise you grow, Grace Rivers!'* 
an appeal that would reach any woman’s heart, $ The young girl was startled by a voice as 
timid, yet ardent, delicate, yet manly and honest. $ sunny as the fnce that had lately disappeared. 
Without knowing why—for the mischief, per- jj “I have stood here fifteen seconds with my hand 
Imps—he touched the old man’s ugly plot with j full of letters, and you too deep in a dream to 
the torch of genius, and changed it to a secret > see me, Grace. Are you in love?” 
romance. > “In love with my lot, that’s all. No, dear 
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I’m too busy for such sweet dolours. It is 
enough that I can make and break as many 
hearts as I wish, on paper, every day. When I 
oan build castles of glistening marble and fill 
them with knights, like Bayard, and Sidney, and 
Kane, do you suppose I’ll stoop to a poor brick 
house, and a man of straw, though human?” 

“I’d rather find one good man made of flesh 
and blood, if he did live in a brick house, than all 
your airy castles, full of shadows. Come, read!” 

Half rising in the couch, Grace glanced lan¬ 
guidly over the contents of her letters, Annie 
watching, receiving them from her sister’s tired 
hands, and replacing them in their envelopes. 

And thus they had reached the last, when the 
expression of the reader’s face changed; she 
pushed back her curls, reread the letter deliber¬ 
ately, and with a bright smile that proved their 
kinship, gave it then to Annie. 

“Read, here is your hero of flesh and blood; 
some youth has seen me at an unromantic place, 
a railway station, and fancies he’s in love; as 
one would know by tho pains he takes to hide 
any such confession. You may have him, all 
for your own.” 

“But he didn’t fall in love with me!” 

“Young hearts are like bees among flowers— 
now a pansy—now a rose. No matter that the 
rose did not come first, so long as it is sweeter.” 

“You are like doctors, who never take their 
own medicine: you write about love, and then 
talk like Diogenes.” 

“Yes, and the dear, trembling heart that 
wrote this letter, fancies I’m like the ladies I 
describe; as much as the hermit on Carmel is 
like the heaven he prays to! The youth is in 
love with a fancy, and it fits my sister better 
than myself.” 

“He hasn’t an over-handsome name, Lemuel 
Morse. Mrs. Lemuel Morse, instead of Annie 
Rivers! And I guess he’s poor: no danger that 
he owns a brick house.” 

“Then he has not been spoiled by pros¬ 
perity.” 

“That sounds very well: it’s an excellent 
thing to be good enough to go through the eye 
of a needle; but that same eye is a narrow place 
to live in. Give me a hero so brave that he can 
be rich and unspoiled both.” 

“A shadow, Miss Annie! Very well, bum 
the letter.” 

But Annie answered the letter, declining the 
correspondence in her sister’s name, half-declin¬ 
ing in her own. Her style was graceful as her 
sister’s, with more vivacity, for Annie had led a 
joyous life, protected always by the soft wing 
of Grace. 


In due time, uncle Lem received her missive. 
The old man had eyes but for the half that re¬ 
fused, and was discomforted; the young man 
saw the half that hesitated, and was radiant with 
hope. 

“Once more I will try,” said Lemuel, “and 
this time, nephew, set down my house, my car¬ 
riage— I bought a gig yesterday—my prospect, 
my position, and just mention, will you, that the 
house is brick, fire-proof? No demurring, now! 
I tell you, if the girl will refuse to be mistress of 
so much property, she’s underwitted, and I do 
not want her ” 

“And the grave-yard, and the scratch, and 
teeth, and gout; yes, I will set down each par¬ 
ticular.” 

“These particulars are not at all essential. I 
won’t have one of them alluded to.” 

“But the lady will feel insulted—it is like 
proposing to buy her.” 

“Do as I bid. All people have their price.” 

“Worth so many cakes of soap, more or le*»s, 
I suppose?” ventured Lemuel, whoso courn go 
this love affair was developing. “There, I have 
written as much about your property as is deli¬ 
cate; if you don’t like it you may send for 
another scribe.” 

“I don’t like your behaviour, Lemuel; you 
are saucy. Bo careful, young man, my will is 
not yet signed. I may cut you off without a 
farthing.” 

“You cannot cut off my sense of right, my 
independence. And as for farthings, I have 
talents, uncle, of my own, and shall be rich, I 
hope, before I die. I do not want your money!” 

Before Rose Rivers, or any lady fair, or man 
of worth, Lemuel might have trembled like an 
aspen leaf; but he had too much manliness to 
stand in awe of his mercenary uncle. 

“Very well, sir, very well! I shall remember 
your words. This letter is good for nothing. I 
will burn it.” 

“Do that or send it, as you please: it may re¬ 
sult in good, it cannot in harm.” 

Ah, thoughtless Lemuel! 

“And you refuse to alter? Recollect, you 
speak at your peril.” 

“1 refuse. Good morning, uncle Lem!” 

“Stop, take the letter: as you say, it can do 
no harm.” 


\ CHAPTER III. 

| Thx sisters were together at the village post- 
\ office, when a second missive came from Lemuel 
ij Morse; signed with the signature of uncle Lem, 
j but written with the heart and hand of his 
i nephew. It was directed to Annie Rivers. 
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She tore open the envelope, her sunny face 
all radiant. “ A love-letter, think of it! and to 
me—the first I ever had in my life. How droll! 
he has sent an inventory of his worldly goods— 
a Gothic cottage in brick, a stock in trade, a 
gig, Ac., Ac., Ac. And yet there’s a kind of 
delicacy in the way it’s told—and yet, yet, when 
1 know the weight of his heart, what do 1 care 
for the weight of his money-bags?” Poor little 
Annie was falling in love with a “shadow.” 

Grace read the letter and sighed, and smiled, 
and left the result to heaven. Too grave and 
gentle herself not to recognize the sweetness and 
purity of the soul that was singing its love thus 
from afar; she had also known too well the 
rough chances of human experience, to antici¬ 
pate much from this little ray of romance which 
had fallen into their quiet life. 

For a long summer, letters full of loving 
thoughts slipped back and forth, through the 
tortuous course of stage and steam conveyance— ; 
slipped from one heart to the other easily as ! 
strung pearls slip when two hold the ends of the ; 
string; and autumn came, and old Lemuel was ; 
ready for bis bride, well pleased with his pros- J 
pect, though he had grown weary of so much j 
love, and did not always read the letters which i 
his nephew brought. ; 

And Annie Rivers smoothed back the bright > 
hair that waved in suoh graceful folds about her \ 
little head; and looked in her glass at a face she I 
could not but think fair, and yet—would it be i 
fair to him? Would it even not disappoint him? > 
Wouldn’t he think her too young, too foolish for 5 
his wife? Wouldn’t he fancy Grace more, after s 
all ? Dear, splendid Grace, she was worthier of J 
him! Annie would make an excuse for delaying ^ 
the bridal, and he should choose between the i 
sisters. Yes, she could bear to give up even a S 
lover to Grace; for what else had she ever done s 
to repay her sister’s constant care, and indul- J 
gence, and bounty ? ^ 

Ah, Annie! It is what oar friends are, not ^ 
what they do for us. In your dependence you $ 
are more to Grace, than all the goods and chat- 5 
tels of old Lemuel Morse could be to either of s 
you—though he should lay the title-deeds at > 

your feet. ^ 

* N 

But he will not! “No, sir: not if I lose her. >, 
Catch me sending diamond rings to a girl I only j 
hold by a few love-letters. It’s enough that I ^ 
have bought two scratches, and this set of teeth, \ 
and am on the point of ordering a whole new \ 
suit of clothes,” said uncle Lem. £ 

“They will do for another wedding, in case $ 
you are disappointed,” his nephew replied. \ 

“But the ring, where would that be? Write > 


that I’m going on Thursday, that urgent busi¬ 
ness will prevent my remaining more than a day 
—it will: the rents are due Saturday—and that 
she must have the minister engaged, and all her 
boxes packed.” 

Lemuel wrote. His fine romance was coming 
to an end. The lady would meet uncle Lem, and 
smile, and shrink, and- 

What would follow? 

Lemuel had never thought of this before. The 
lady’s chagrin, perhaps disappointment—uncle 
Lem’s boisterous anger—and she so young, an 
orphan! 

Lemuel had not thought, because he would 
not. He was neither deaf nor blind; but he 
was in love, and his reft&on all wrapped up in a 
purple haze. His joke had turned to earnest— 
this young thing whom he had never seen, never 
expected to see—he loved her better than his 
souL 

And what then? 

He sent uncle Lem’s letter, sealed as it left 
his presence. He went by car and stage to 
Millbrook, Annie’s residence. He saw and re¬ 
cognized her—9aw her read the letter—saw the 
color come and go in her cheek as she glanced 
at him—felt the clear, thoughtful eye9 of Grace 
searching his own—and he introduced himself 
os the messenger of Lemuel Morse. 

And then from first to last he told his story— 
how wh&t began in mirth had ended in crying 
wrong—how grieved, and contrite, and ashamed 
he was, as the instrument. 

But Annie did not listen—displayed neither 
anger nor chagrin; only she looked at Lemuel 
as in a dream, and the color came and went in 
her fair cheek. 

And Grace looked on and smiled, and sighed, 
and left the result to heaven. 

Then followed a longer conversation in the 
parlor at home—the sisters had taken a parlor 
now; and Grace listened and did not sigh, and 
said at last, “We can all live together, all work 
together, we three shall be so happy!” 

And on the Thursday morning Annie donned 
her wedding-gown of white; and the good old 
minister, who had been like a father to her, 
came and blessed her a bride; and Lemuel made 
the responses dreamily, bewildered with joy; 
and Grace thought of the future and smiled 

So while all the woods were arranged in purple 
and gold, in the beautiful autumn weather, the 
three set forth together for Niagara. What the 
woods, what the Falls, what life was to them all 
thereafter, let young hearts judge. 

But for such as like facts more than fancies, I 
will tell how uncle Lem went for hi9 bride and 
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found no Rivers* at Millbrook, none, none—they \ property, to the last farthing, to “my dear wife, 
had left with all their effects, and were not to \ Bridget Wilcox.” 

return. Their smiling old landlady was very \ Bridget was not his wife, and the property fell 
dull when uncle Lem came fuming, all red in \ to the legal heir, the namesake, Lemuel, junior, 
the face, back to her door; the townspeople had ^ The bridal party returned to find themselves 
a twinkle in their eyes when they told of the s rich in worldly goods, richer they could not be in 
recent wedding, and the sweet, young bride; for \ happiness and love. But Lemuel never enjoyed 
secrets cannot be kept in a country town, and $ wealth until he had earned it with his own stout 
country people are keen in putting events and s hand and brain. A living once secured, and a 
appearances together. Every boy in the streets $ marriage portion for Grace, he invested all uncle 
knew uncle Lem for Annie’s disappointed suitor, Lem’s accumulations in a public library, 
and they laughed as they said a hippopotamus v You may still see at Wilton, the old man’s na- 
might as well fall in love with a humming-bird, s tive town, in the grave-yard his obelisk, though 
So uncle Lem went home and fell in love with ^ the gilding is worn from its letters now; and 
his waiting-girl; but before he had taught her * conspicuous in the centre of the village, a grace- 
to write, and her wedding trou*»eau was ready, ^ ful building, lettered with his name, which con- 
the old man had a sense of propriety, for all the \ tains the imintended bequest of Lemuel Morse, 
slander of the village boys; before his plans $ But the cup that never reached his lip, it 
were completed, uncle Lem’s situation was in l ministers life and consolation yet to a gentler 
reality changed. I saw—on his wedding day I i soul, its nectar was not spilt upon the ground, 
saw men gilding a second inscription on a cer- 5 So, reader, if we have not all our price, we 
tain obelisk, and the motto above was, “We \ have all our pay. The great heart gains beauty 
shall meet again.” * and gladness, heart’s-wealth—the plodder, lands 

Lemuel Morse had died of apoplexy; and in a > and goods—the money-hoarder thanks, scanty 
will duly signed and sealed, had bestowed his i and grudging, yet in some low way deserved. 


DREAMING OF THEE. 

BY EDWARD A. DARBY. 


I ix lying in a garden 
Where the whitest roses bloom, 

And my brain is almost drunken 
With the wealth of their perfnme. 
Roses, roses, sweetest rosea 
That are regal in their pride, 

Red and white, and pink and yellow, 
Lookiug lore on every side— 

Roses for the dead maid's coffin, 

Roses for tho happy bride— 

Let her wear them, thoy will crumble 
Like the darling hopes that died. 

While I lie among the roses, 

How iuefTalde and sweet 
Are the dreams that chase each other 
Through my soul with footsteps fleet; 
Fairy dreams of love and loving, 
Sweeter, aye, a thousand times 
Than the sweetest rose that ever 
Bloomed in Flora's fairest climes. 

How the snow-white roses tumble 
As the sephyr wantons by, 

Like a fickle, faithless lover, 

Raising hopes to see them die I 
How he steals the hidden sweetness 
From tho roses red and rare, 

And as soon as it is tasted 
Scatters it upon the airi 
How he emulates the lover 
Who delights to gaily rove 
Wong the sweetest, fairest maidens, 
Toying with their precious lovei 


How bewildering the beauty 
Of the visions flitting by 
As I tarry in tho garden, 

And among the roses lie! 

Thou, my darling, girt with glory, 

And with eyes so full of light, 

Comeet here to bless my dreaming*, 
Radiant as an angel bright. 

What emotion fills my bosom, 

Welcome as the morning's beams. 

As the vision of my fairy 
Dances lightly through my dreams? 
Beautiftii the dreams that bless me, 
Sweet the roees red and white— 

What their beauty, or their sweetness 
Unto thine, my airy sprite? 

Let me dream a little longer 
In the garden ’neath tho rose; 

Let me taste thy Lethean kisses 
That have charmed me from my woes. 
Let me gaae again in rapture 
On the beanty of thine eyes, 

And be blessed again with blisses 
That are wafted from the skies. 

Shall I e'er be filled with Joyance^ 

As my weary days go by, 

Such as greets me iu tho garden 
As beneath the rose I lie? 

Oli, the waking! how it chills me! 

Dreams and roses, where are they? 
Scattered like the friends that loved me 
When my heart was young and gay. 
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CHAPTER IV. | 

Barbara Stafford sat upon the roots of an ^ 
old oak, that held the edges of forest turf to- i 
gether, just where they verged into the white \ 
sands of the beach. The woods had been thinned * 
on that portion of the coast, and the old oak $ 
stood out almost alone, amid a sea of whortle- \ 
berry bushes, ferns, and low-vined blackberries, $ 
that covered the sparse soil with their many s 
tinted herbage. Behind her loomed the forest; > 
before her rolled the ocean; and the sunshine 5 
lay upon both, lay everywhere, save in her own \ 
heart—that was unutterably darkened. $ 

I do not say that all this brightness in nature v 
fell upon her, like a mockery; for her soul was 5 
too heavy, even for a thought of eternal things. I 
It is only sudden, or light sorrows, that shrink \ 
and thrill to outward things. When depression > 


with blushes. She knew their meaning well, 
and searched her own heart to its depths, as the 
surgeon probes a wound. The unnaturalness of 
this attachment did not startle her pride as at 
first; for she was one of those who measure souls 
by their capacity, not the years that have fallen 
upon them. Still every sensitive feeling of her 
nature was wounded by the very idea of love, 
in its broadest and most beautiful meaning, as 
connected with this youth. Affection deep and 
pure, a love that thrilled her with a thousand 
holy impulses, she found; but nothing that could 
bring the pure matronly blood warmer to her 
cheeks, or cause her frank eyes to turn aside 
from his glances. The feelings that she was 
forced to acknowledge to herself, were inexpli¬ 
cable, for gratitude alone was never half so ten¬ 
der, love never in a degree so unselfish. She 


becomes the habit of a life, it weighs upon the J had never known the sweet worship which a 
existence, as stagnant waters sleep in a land- \ mother feels for a living child, and could npt 
scape. When they are disturbed, miasma starts $ judge how far these strange sensations ap- 
forth, and makes tho earth feel that a weight is \ proached that most holy feeling; but she knew 
forever upon its bosom, whose breath is poison, $ that the presence of this had filled her with 
and which the brightest sunshine cannot warm. j ineffable content. The hard realities of her 
This great burden lay upon Barbara Stafford. * condition faded away at his approach, and all 
Had the ocean been lashed with storms, she $ the gentle sensations of her youth came singing 
might have looked upon it with awe, for she was £ back across the desert of her life, keeping her 
a woman full of feminine timidity, and only a i soul from the despair that for a time had 
few weeks before had been snatched from the j threatened it 

waves, when in the jaws of death, by the very > She was thinking of the youth, nothing else, 


youth from whom she had just parted. She was ^ though her eyes gazed wistfully across the sea, 
thinking of the youth, but not of the waves from $ and her face seemed thoughtful, as if she ex- 
which he had rescued her—thinking of him with i pected some pleasant approach from the far off 
vague yearnings of fondness, which seemed all < blue of the deep. So, when footsteps came 
of human tenderness that gleamed across the ^ across the beech, she started, and the wings of 
desolation of her hopes. She felt something like ' a brooding bird seemed to unfold in her bosom, 
joy singing through the dreariness of her life, s as Norman Lovel approached, and Beated him- 
whenever the image of this young man presented * self on a fragment of stone at her feet, 
itself. Why was it? she asked herself again $ Barbara could not resist the impulse, but laid 
and again. Were the blossoms of a new love $ her hand caressingly on his head, burying her 
springing up from her soul, after it had been $ fingers in the rich waves of his hair, 
laid waste for so many years? Had the ashes \ He looked up, and smiled. This gentle caress 
of dead hopes fertilized her life afresh, that she \ was pleasant, after the coldness with which 
Bhould feel this fresh glow of affection, when the $ Elizabeth had drivon him from her side, 
lad spoke or looked into her eyes? $ “How profoundly you were thinking!” he 

Barbara was no girl to wave these questions \ said, “I was almost afraid to disturb you.” 

270 . 
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“ Yea,” answered Barbara, “I was trying to i Norman saw the smile and blushed, 
find out what has swept so much of the dark- < “You think it a humble means of good/’ he 
ness from my life, within the last hour.” > said, “and are, perhaps, offended with me for 

“And did you find a happy conclusion? I £ naming it. But Governor Phipps thinks it a 


hope so, for then I shall think that some pleasure 
at my coming was mingled with your thoughts. 
Oh! dear lady, you never will know how keenly 
we felt your loss.” 

“And yet I am a stranger to you all.” 

“Some people are never strangers, lady. I 
feel as if I had known you from the cradle up, 
as if my happiness would never be complete if 
you were away. The touch of your hand 
soothes me, and your voice stirs my heart, like 
music heard before thought or memory come. 
When I am near you, a solemn gladness quiets 
me into a very child. Oh! lady, I love you so 
dearly.” 


calling of most importance in these settlements. 
He says that the man, or woman, who gives wis¬ 
dom and Christianity to our little ones, holds an 
office higher than that of any judge or statesman 
in the land.” 

Barbara gazed wistfully in Norman’s face, 
while he was speaking. An earnest gloom came 
into her eyes, and her lips began to quiver. 
Why was her voice so like a hoarse whisper 
when she spoke? 

“Did—did Governor Phipps speak of me in 
this connection?” 

“No, but when I had been speaking of you, 
he said it, as if the idea came with your name.” 


Barbara did not start, or change color. This £ Barbara shook her head, slowly and mourn- 
language seemed natural to her, as the rush of \ fully. 

the waves on the beach. She simply bent down > “It can never happen. This land holds no 
and kissed the youth on his forehead. He drew j corner of rest for me now. Here is struggle, 
a deep breath and was silent The smile upon \ temptation, bitter soul-strife; there is rest, that 
his mouth was like that of an infant Samuel $ leaden rest, which comes when there is nothing 
when he prays. jj to hope or fear. Oh! my young friend, it is a 

“I have found you at last; you will never, ^ terrible thing, when one reaches the hill-tops of 
never leave us again!” $ life, and finds a broad, ashen desert beyond, with 

“When the ship sails I must go yonder,” she ^nothing but a grave on the other side, which 
answered, pointing seaward. £ you long to reach, but must not.” 

“To England again! Why should you go? \ “But surely this is not your case, lady?” 


Have you fViends more dear than those you will ^ “I think so. Alas! what else?” she whis- 
leave behind?” questioned the youth, anxi- % pered, casting that wistful look seaward again, 
ously. ^ “What of joy, or hope, can ever come to me 

“I have no friends there, but many duties,” s again?” 
said Barbara, and her voice trembled painfully. $ “And are you so unhappy?” questioned the 
“When I leave these shores, every living being $ youth, almost with tears in his eyes, 
that I have loved will be left behind.” $ “Unhappy! I do not know—but let us talk of 

“Why go, then? Why abandon those who i> other things, this fair girl Elizabeth.” 
regard you so much, for a land that contains no jj “Do not speak of her—she wounds me with 
friends?” s her coldness, she insults me with suspicions—let 

Barbara turned pale, as she looked down into ' us talk of anything rather than her.” 
those beautiful, eager eyes. ^ “But she loves you, for all that.” 

“Because,” she said, extending her hand ^ “I do not believe it!” cried the youth, im- 
toward the ocean, “because that must roll be- ' petuously, “love does not turn a maiden into 
tween me and—and this continent, before I can \ stone, when a true heart appeals to hers. You 
fall into the heavy rest, which is all I hope or $ would not repulse me one hour, and adore me 
ask for now.” J the next. I am tired of girls!” 


“But why go away? This is a new country; $ Barbara smiled, as if the prattle of an infa\t 
a mind and energy like yours may find ample l had amused her. 

scope for exertion here. Become the missionary \ “My fiery young heart,” she said, laying her 
of intelligence. We have school-houses, but few ^ hand on his shoulder, “how little you compre- 
teachers. What grand men and noble women \ hend the feelings that trouble you!” 
would be given to the world, from a teacher at \ “I can only understand how much sweeter 
once so strong and so gentle!” j your voice is than hers, how grand your words 

Barbara smiled a little proudly. The idea of s are, how like heaven the earth seems when you 
becoming a school-teacher in one of the colonies \ permit me to rest as I do now at your feet, and 
had evidently never entered her imagination. > look forth on the ocean. With you all is rest— 
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with her excitement. She does not love me, 5 
and I begin to think that I do not love her.’ 1 \ 
“Boy, forbear. This is madness. Your heart $ 
does speak out here. This impetuosity will end 1; 
in evil. Check it. Your wild temper belies a ^ 
noble heart. Remember Elisabeth Parris is your s 
betrothed wife!” ^ 

“I can remember nothing, except that I have j; 
offended you,” answered the youth, passionately, ^ 
“and I would rather have died.” ^ 

“Hush,” said Barbara, “here comes Elizabeth $ 
Parris, with her father. I will walk toward the | 
beach, while you converse with them.” | 

“Nay! I will follow you.” * 

Barbara had arisen. The young man started $ 
to his feet, and prepared to walk forward with \ 
her. His color rose, and a glow of haughty re- \ 
sentment came to his forehead, as he caught 5 
a glimpse of the young girl’s face, which was \ 
flushed and eager, while that of Samuel Parris \ 
lowered with sombre anxiety. 5 

“Stop,” cried the old man, lifting his staff. \ 
“Move not to the right, or the left, till I have \ 
spoken with you both, face to face.” $ 

Barbara Stafford drew her proud figure to its < 
height. There was something too imperative in \ 
his command for her humble endurance. At $ 
times, blood, that seemed born of emperors, £ 
mantled over that broad forehead. It rose red $ 
and warm now. £ 

Norman Lovel stood by her side, his lip curved, s 
his eyes flashing fire. The two looked strangely $ 
alike, in their haughty astonishment at the voice S 
of command, which sought to arrest their foot- 5 
steps. ^ 


CHAPTER Y. i 

When Elizabeth Parris was left standing on $ 
the stepping stone, and saw every one drift by $ 
her toward the shore, a sensation fell upon her, s 
so strange and even terrible, that she thought $ 
herself dying. The blood seemed to stop in her jj 
veins, blocking up all the avenues of life. The $ 
breath choked up her throat, and from heart to $ 
limb she seemed turning to stone. During some s 
heavy minutes, she stood in this position, like a $ 
thing of marble, save that her hair had sunshine ^ 
lu it, and her eyes deepened in color till they j: 
seemed black. At last she turned, as a statue s 
might have wheeled from its base, and entered j 
the house. A little wing had been added to the !; 
building, in which Samuel Parris kept his books, s 
and wrote his discourses. It was dimly lighted, 5 
and a sombre gloom hung about, in too solemn \ 
accordance with the old man’s habit of mind, \ 
Samuel Parris had spent much time in this \ 
apartment after the excitement of returning • 


home; and with a feeling of gentle complacency 
was looking over some of the familiar books 
that lay on the table. Engaged with these 
old friends, he did not observe when the door 
opened, and his child glided through. Her small 
hand, pale as wax, laid upon the open page he 
was reading, first warned him of the dear pre¬ 
sence. 

The old man gently pushed the hand aside. 

“It is the Holy Bible,” he said, in explana¬ 
tion of the act. 

“The Bible,” muttered Elizabeth, bending 
down and attempting to read. But the words 
all ran together and melted into an intangible 
network of characters under her gaze. She 
started back with a moan of horror and clasped 
both hands over her eyes. 

The minister looked up in dumb astonishment. 

“What—what is this?” he said, greatly trou¬ 
bled by her emotion. “What have I done to 
make you moan so piteously, Elizabeth?” 

The young girl dropped the hands from her 
face, and wrung them in bitter anguish. 

“Father, I am smitten in my sight The blood 
is frozen in my veins. The breath settles in my 
throat, strangling me when I speak, I scarcely 
feel your touch. I cannot draw a deep breath. 
When I bend my looks on the Bible, the pages 
are striped with ragged, black lines, as if a 
devil, not God, had written it” 

“My child, what is this? A little while ago 
you were quiet and cheerful. What disease can 
have fallen upon you? What evil thing touched 
you?” 

She fell upon her knees, groveling on the floor. 
Her eyes glittered painfully, her lips grew still. 

“Father, do not touch me. I am smitten. 
Lo! I am bewitched .” 

The old man began to tremble in all his limbs. 
He shrunk away from his child, gazing wildly 
at her, as some holy man might watch an angel 
changing into a fiend before his eyes. 

“Elizabeth, daughter Elizabeth,” he cried, 
“oh! my God—my God!” 

She bent her face downward, shrouding it with 
her garments, sobbing out, 

“Do not touch me, father. I am unholy; 
body and soul I am unholy. God blinds my 
sight to his word. Fiery fiends have tracked 
their footprints over His promises. Oh! me— 
oh! me—the curse is here!” 

More pale, more terribly stricken than his 
child had been, the old man stood up, and clasp¬ 
ing his thin hands, lifted them slowly to heaven 
At last he spoke, in a voice of solemn command, 
which vibrated to the poor girl’s heart! 

“Elizabeth Parris, rise up, and say unto me, 
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who has done tills thing, whence comes thy $ minister, greatly troubled. ‘‘Did I not tell yon, 
affection?” i; Elizabeth, that it happened on the second day 

Elizabeth arose very slowly, and looked her s of my arrival in Boston?” 
father in the face. \ “The second day; and I had not seen yon 

“Come and see!” ^ then.” 

Uttering only this one sentence, she led the $ “Truly, your words are sooth, my child. I 
way out of the house and into the open air. On | was beset by this heart to visit you at once, but 
she sped, through the sunshine and along bye- j: some feeling, which seemed from above, held 
paths, toward the sea-shore, looking round now ^ me back, whispering ever, ‘Do not make to your- 
and then to be sure that her father followed $ self an idol of this fair child, for thy God is a 
close, but never turning aside or speaking a <: jealous God, visiting the sins of the fathers upon 
word. \ the children.* Then, feeling that the great love 

At last she came out upon a curve of the \ in my bosom might fall upon thee in wrath for 
beach, within sight of the oak tree, under which v mine offence, I dared not come within sight of 
Barbara Stafford was sitting with Norman Lovel. s thee, mine only child; but was driven by the 
“Behold!** she said, throwing out her hand, ^ storm, as it were, on to the heights overlooking 
with the look and gesture of a priestess. “Be- s the ocean.** 

hold the strange woman, Barbara Stafford. The $ “And what did you see there, my father?’* 
evil one cast forth from the depths of the sea to \ “A ship, breaking through the clouds, afar 
torment us. Behold the witoh.” $ off, that waved and surged around, and above it 

After the young girl had uttered these awful j like fiery banners.” 
words, for awful they were in those days, a dead ^ “And this woman came down the sides, en- 
silence fell upon the father and child. At last s tered a boat, and was whelmed in the waves, 
they both turned away, Blowly retraced their ^ from which you and Norman Lovel, my be- 
steps, and entered the house together. When * trothed, rescued her. All the rest I know also, 
they were alone in the library, the minister fell s But who is she? What is her country, and from 
into his chair, and began to weep—to weep and $ what good or evil influence did she get that 
pray with a troubled abruptness, that proved \ wonderful power, which wins every heart to her 
the terrible hold which his daughter’s change \ glance?” 

had seized upon him. He saw now the complete j “Elizabeth, I do not know!” 
change that had come over her, the wildness in $ “Father, let us be just. From the depth of 
her eyes, the deadly white of her face. The in- \ my soul, I believe this woman an emissary of the 
roads, which a week of anxiety had made upon | Evil One, sent hither to break up the harmony 
her person, struck him with consternation and \ of our whole lives. But speak to her, father, 
belief. What, save some fiendish influence, could < question her, as a judge might do, when afraid 
have changed the rosy bloom of her youth into j to sentence unholily. If the conviction fastened 
that dull, hopeless look? s here, springs from the selfishness of too keen 

“Kneel down,” he said, at last, “Elizabeth, $ affections, let me have the proof, and I will kneel 
my child; for if all the dark spirits of the black $ at Barbara Stafford’s feet till she pardons me. 
realm have entered that form, you are still my $ But if there is truth in these things, if she pos- 
child. Kneel down, and with your hand upon i> sesses no power to sweep suspicion of diabolical 
the Bible, tell me how this strange woman has I; powers away from her, then will I, of my own 
poisoned your life; tell me all, that I may ask \ strength, surrender her to the magistrates, that 
the Most High God to help us in this strait.” \ the evil spirit may be lifted from our house.” 

Elizabeth answered more consistently than her ^ Samuel Parris was sorely perplexed. In his 
state of terror would seem to warrant. She had simplicity, the introduction of this strange woman 
evidently thought deeply on the matter, and rea- ij into his household had been preceded with none 
Boned with an intellect rendered keen by the i of the usual explanations; and there was some- 
alarm of a loving heart. She was very pale, $ thing about the woman, a dignity of reserve, that 
and sharp, nervous quivers startled her now $ notwithstanding her sweet graciousness, forbade 
and then, but the pretty willfulness of her cha- $ all close questioning. When Samuel Parris rc- 
racter had entirely disappeared. She was like > membered all the incidents connected with their 
a priestess shriving to some solemn oracle. ^ first meeting—the reserve maintained ever since 
“First, let me ask you, father, who is this ^—the confusion left behind when she fled so 
woman whom you and Norman Lovel dragged $ Btrangely from the governor’s house, and the 
up from the depths of the sea?” ^ animosities that had sprung up beneath his own 

“In truth I do not know,” answered the $ roof since it had sheltered her—the justice of 
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his daughter’s accusation fastened strongly upon | “ Ah! that is as yon take it. Well dried f and 


him. He shivered with dread. Events hitherto \ 
of simple solution, took a lurid form in his eyes \ 
—he looked wistfully at the pale face uplifted to < 
his—at the trouble in those beautiful eyes, and S 
was ready to cry out with anguish when he \ 
thought that it was through him the evil in-j 
flue nee had reached that young soul. j 

“Stay here,” he said, rising from his chair, j 
and searching for his staff, for the tremor in his ^ 
old limbs was painfully visible. “Sit here and \ 
pray for help. Before the Lord, I will question \ 
this woman.” 5 

He kissed his daughter on the forehead, trem- j 
bllng all over as if his lips pressed the brow of a \ 
corpse; and taking up his staff went out, followed $ 
by her heavy gaze, and a succession of low $ 
moans; for with great mental anguish came $ 
bodily pain, and for a time Elizabeth Parris s 
seemed as if shrouded in ice. \ 

The old man bent his steps toward the beach J 
once more. < 

Barbara Stafford had left the foot of the great ^ 
oak, and was walking along the curving lines !; 
left where the forest turf crumbled away into a l 
surface of white sand. Now and then she paused \ 
to gather a leaf, or some wood blossom, which $ 
she put in a little Indian basket, which hung \ 
upon her arm. 5 

As the minister came up with her, she was l 
kneeling on the turf and eagerly unearthing a s 
bulbous root, from which two or three rich leaves \ 
sprang up, shading a cone of red berries that > 
shone up from their midst like a flame. ^ 

She looked over her shoulder, as the minister \ 
approached, and half rose, with the little stiletto, \ 
with which she had been digging, in her haud. \ 
“Wait a moment,” she said, falling to her $ 
work again. “This is a rare specimen. I have !; 
almost uprooted the bulb. Old Tituba will find | 
it wonderfully useful in making up her drinks.” > 
The minister grew pale, as he stood leaning \ 
on his staff gazing at the root. Barbara spoke s 
again, rather cheerfully, for exercise and a bright $ 
sea breeze had excited her a little. $ 

“It has a common name, I think, among the $ 
people here. Wake robbin—isn’t that correct?” \ 
“Wake robbin—wild turnip, a deadly poison,” 5 

answered the old man, hoarsely. s 

> 


ground to powder, it is sometimes a wholesome 
medicine. I will teach Tituba how to use it.” 

“Tituba—my woman servant, Tituba—and is 
she of this diabolical confederacy?” muttered 
the old man, while a sensation of horror crept 
over him. “Am I beset with fiends?” 

Barbara arose from the earth, held up the 
cone of scarlet berries in the sun, while the bulb 
was clasped in her hand, with the green leaves 
falling over it. 

“Ilow can poisonous things be so beautiful?” 
she said, with a sigh. “Now, who would be¬ 
lieve that any one of these glowing drops would 
take a human life?” 

“You know it to be deadly then?” questioned 
the old man. 

His voice was so hoarse, that Barbara looked 
him earnestly in the face. 

“Yes,” she answered, thoughtfully, “I know 
all its good and all its evil qualities. Like many 
other things in life it can both cure and kill.” 

As she spoke, Barbara cut away the leaves 
and tho red cone with her poignard, dropping 
the root into her basket. Then she put away 
the stiletto somewhere in the folds of her dress, 
and dashed off the soil that clung to her white 
hands. 

“You would speak with me, I think?” she 
said, a little anxiously. 

“She knows that already,” thought the old 
man, feeding his suspicions with every word 
Barbara Stafford uttered: but he only said, 

“Lady, where is the young man who sat with 
you half an hour ago, under the oak yonder?” 

Barbara smiled. These words were a relief 
to her. She had expected something more im¬ 
portant by his strange manner. 

“Oh! Mr. Lovel—he has gone into the woods 
in search of a shrub I wanted. I hope his wish 
to oblige me has not encroached on grave duties.” 

“And he too?” muttered the old man—“he 
too?” 

Barbara listened keenly, but the words escaped 
her. His silence, however, was impressive. 

“Let us go forward to the oak yonder,” he 
said, pointing the way with his staff. 

Barbara turned, without a word, and walked 
slowly toward the oak. (to be continued.) 
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“Whit’s woman’s proper sphere, my love?” > “You give it up? Tis thirty feet, 

Asked John of pretty Jean. * Or more—of crinoline.” 
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BY A. L. OTIS. 

It is a good thing for us to hear, from the ^ Brenton says she can’t find room for one more, 
aged participators in them, of past times, espe- £ They are all nice young fellows. Kitty and I 
cinlly of those noble and stirring events which \ have a good deal of fun. I like the excitement 
have now fossilized into mere history. While \ of it all. Mother says it is very wrong to do 
listening to the enthusiastic narrators, the past l anything but grieve over the war, and Kitty, 
becomes the present to us. Our sturdy fore- \ who is older than I, (quite eighteen!) looks on 
fathers take breath, and life, and keen sensation s the dark side, and is awfully afraid the British 
again, and as we realize their excitement, their $ will take Baltimore, and put everybody to the 
danger, and their rejoicing at victory, we are $ sword. 

shamed in our idle, objectless luxury, by their \ Aug. 81st.—The people here are so angry 
noble aims, and their “stubborn patience.” $ about the burning of the Capitol, and libraries, 
Even the minutest particulars relating to our $ and paintings, that they say they will mob every 
country’s past history, have deep interest for | Englishman in the place! A body of rioters 
some minds. That what follows is really the \ passed our house to-day. Oh, how horrid they 
impression made upon an eye witness of the last % looked! I was really frightened for once. I 
war with England, (though she was only a giddy $ was so afraid they were going to attack Mr. 
girl,) by some very interesting days of trial and jj Milman’s office, for though I hate him, of course, 
fear, make it worthy of being offered to you, j; since he is a Britisher and a tory, yet he is a 
dear reader. $ perfect gentleman, and so good to me, that I 

Baltimore, Aug. 80th, 1814. J wouldn’t like to have him, or anybody, ill- 
Nobody can talk of anything but the enemy’s \ treated. The young gentlemen boarders here 
taking Washington. We are expecting the British > look at him very coldly, and try to insult him. 
here every day, but we are not going to let them ^ I am afraid of a quarrel every day, and Mrs. 
have our town for the taking! They have got | Brenton says she does wish he was in a safe 
to fight for it, I can tell them. > place, for she thinks everything of him. She 

Kitty and I are at the window from morning \ says he is a noble, true, honest, old school Eng- 
till night looking at the soldiers. Companies of \ lish gentleman. 

militia are going about all day long, and bands $ Sept. 14th.—Oh, what a terrible time we have 
of volunteers come pouring in. They are mostly < been having! Day before yesterday, in the 
country boys in homespun, with perhaps a fine < morning, the news came that the British had 
young gentleman from some plantation to lead ^ landed at North Point, and all the women were 
them. They look tired and worn out, for the s ordered to keep in their houses, and on no 
weather is dreadfully warm. $ account to go into the streets, and the men were 

Mrs. Brenton, who for a boarding-house keeper $ all to be ready to fight at a moment’s notice, 
is very liberal, and exceedingly kind and oblig- $ Several young men from our house have gone 
ing, has had buckets of water set out on the 5 to meet the enemy. Our army marched out on 
porch steps, with tin cups—and so have all the Sunday. It was a dreadful day, not like the 
neighbors. The poor, tired volunteers run out $ Sabbath at all. The bells rang out now and 
of the ranks, take a drink, and back again as > then suddenly, and we heard the cannonading! 
soon as possible. They are half dead with thirst, * We didn’t know at every horrid boom! but what 
after their long, dusty march. This morning I \ some dear friend was swept away. Kitty and I 
was eating my lunch, (a good square of ginger- $ were on our knees half the time, and I was 
bread,) and was sitting on the window-sill, when $ almost crazy—I knew so many soldiers, splen- 
a young soldier came to our steps for water. He s did, good fellows, everyone of them! Oh! a 
looked at me so earnestly (I think hungrily) that $ battle is so dreadful! 

I reached out and gave him my cake. He took < Every woman in town is busy cooking things 
it and set me all in a smile, he made me such a j to send down to our army. Yesterday Kitty 
handsome bow! $ and I helped Mrs. Brenton make up a great 

This house is now full of boarders, and Mrs. \ batch of bread, and roast huge ribs of beef. She 
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said she had good boarders in the army, and they ^ were present! But, Alice—give your soldier 
should not starve while defending us. After we \ boy a good-bye kiss.” 
had got through with this, we were standing j; What could I do? 

crying at the parlor window to hear the terrible \ How I hate that Englishman because Walter 
cannons, when who should come past the house | does! Kitty takes his part. She says he is 

but Walter B-! looking so handsome at the ^ brave, but quiet, and would never quarrel if 

head of his young volunteers, (“minute men,” $ they would let him alone. She calls their be- 
he calls them.) He cried, “Halt!” and they all i> hnvior to him persecution! 

stopped. Then he said they might get dinner, ^ I didn’t sleep a wink last night, and to-day is 
but to be ready there, upon that spot, when the s more horrible still, for at half minute intervals 
bells rang. He then came into the house with $ comes the dreadful shock of the cannons; and 
a good many others, and we ran to hear the ^ now that so many of our poor, young fellows 
news. Folks do not mind laying by their bash- s have come back wounded, or lie dead upon the 
fulness a little when so much is at stake. $ battle-field, we know better what that horrid, 

“Dinner, Mrs. Brenton!” he cried. “Dinner i; jarring, stunning sound portends. Every report 
instantly! Perhaps the last we shall eat with < seems to strike against my heart now that Walter 
you, so don’t make us wait for it, and go away $ is with the soldiers. 

to battle hungry.” !; Twelve o’clock at night. Good news! Good 

This made me feel dreadfully s news! The British have retreated, and they are 

“Pshaw! Alice,” he whispered, “I have no $ embarking at North Point. I'm glad they have 
intention of being killed. I only want to hurry $ lost their Gen. Ross, though Kitty says I atn a 
up the old lady!” He said the British were now s savage to exult. The cannonading is over! Our 
bombarding the forts, and they were only two $ soldiers are at home again! Some of them, 
miles from the city! ij Kitty and I watched them coming up the street. 

The young men, all in their arms, stood S When Walter rode by, waving his cap and shout- 
around the table. They wouldn’t take time to $ ing cheerily, “All’s well! All’s well!” I could 
sit down, but hastily swallowed their dinners, S have sprung out of the window to welcome my 
standing. While they were still there, the Eng- s victorious soldier! He was so gallant! 
lishman came in, and they taunted him with $ Sept. 15th.—Last night before we went to 
staying at home with the women, when every t; bed, we waited until Walter came home and told 
other man was going to fight. He did not want s us about tho battle. It was quite dark in the 
to get angry, but they went on, half joking, half n room, and I was glad of it, for Mr. Milman was 
sneering, until he said some very provoking * sitting in a corner near Kitty, and I was afraid 
things, and wound up with, J Walter would begin another quarrel if he saw 

“And if I went, I should not fight for you— $ him, and I was very much afraid he would bo- 
rebels and traitors! but for my countrymen, and \ tray his presence by some taunt, when Walter 
they can whip yon, as you deserve, without me.” \ was telling us about the regiment that ran 
“You lie!” called out Walter, fiercely, “and 5 away! And I was so ashamed to have any 
to prove that every individual man of us could s Englishman hear of that! But Mr. Milman 
whip his three Englishmen, I promise you a > kept quiet, and Walter went away without ob- 
horsewhipping at three several times as soon as < serving him. 

I get back.” j “He is a coward—that Mr. Milman!” I whis- 

The other young men said they had five $ pered to Kitty. “He is afraid of my soldier 
minutes more, just dress off the d-d English- $ boy!” 

man now! Mr. Milman was standing with his S She only said, “He is very forbearing!” 
back against the wall. He put himself into a ^ At supper to-night, Walter asked for Mr. Mil- 
posture of defence, and Walter was rushing at!; man, and was told he had gone out. 
him, when the bells rang out a sudden peal, and s “The truth is,” said Mrs. Brenton, “he went 
our soldiers had to hurry away. Walter only $ away on purpose to avoid a quarrel with yon, 
shook his fist at the tory, and laughing fiercely, $ which was very gentlemanly of him. Do be 
said, “Mind you are on hand when wanted!” \ civil to him, Mr. Walter, for you see he does not 
He waited until the others had gone, and ^ want to fight.” 
when he and I were alone in the front vesti- “You mean he don’t want to take a cowhid- 
bule, he said with such a different voice and sing!” 

look, * “You are going out after tea, I suppose,” 

“I was going to behave, in my anger, like a j; Mrs. Brenton said, very anxiously, but pretend- 
boor and a ruffian, in offering to fight when you ^ ing indifference. 
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“I was going, but I see you expect that ras- j go of Walter. A messenger was waiting with 

oally Englishman, and 1 must-” £ some orders from head-quarters, and he has 

“No,” said Mrs. Brenton, very decidedly, ^ gone—for I don’t know how long. Poor me! 
“you shall not quarrel in my house.” £ Sept 16th.—There is one comfort in his being 

Walter reddened and bowed. We were all \ away. We are sure he had nothing to do with 
pale with fright, and Kitty told Walter to hare $ what occurred last night. The people are so 
done with his boasting! So I am sure she was $ excited against the English, now that they are 
quite out of her senses with fear. < so near us, and are ravaging our coast—and they 

Mr. Milman came home about eight o’clock, s are so mad at the politicians who take the British 
and entered the room where we all were. Wal- $ side, that we were afraid Mr. Milman would be 
ter is a little hot-headed, I must admit. He in- ^ mobbed, and our fears were not groundless, 
stantly asked the Englishman to step out and s It was about one o’clock last night, when 
have a few words with him, as he would be on > Kitty and I, who were awake talking, heard a 
duty for a month after this, and would have to £ knock at the front door. Several of the young 
march to a distance. jj men had come home late, and we supposed this 

“No,” said Mr. Milman, “you only wish to \ was another of them, but yet we feared it might 
quarrel, and I will not gratify you. You are $ be an enemy. The patrol was out, for fear the 
but a foolish boy, bursting with bravery, and I ^ British might return, and we had been listening 
am a cool man. Go—I will ascribe your bluffing ^ to their tread, and the noisy, restless passers by, 
words to your youth, and take no notice of them. ^ for the whole town seemed alive and abroad that 
But let me hear no more of them.” 5 night. 

Walter was white with rage, as well he might \ The knock was repeated again, and again, but 
be. “Coward! coward! coward!” he cried, “you $ never loudly. Kitty grew nervous, and said, 

dare not meet me-” $ “Mrs. Brenton’s room and the servants’ are 

“Stop, gentlemen, stop!” cried Mrs. Brenton. ^ very far off. The gentlemen came home so tired 
“With the enemy rushing down upon us, will \ that they will sleep soundly—hadn’t we better 
you act in this dreadful way, and frighten us to | look out of the window and see who it is?” 
death? Oh, what shall we do—poor, unprotected ^ “And perhaps have our heads Bhot off!” I 
women, with two angry men just ready to fall $ answered. 

upon each other, and no one to part them?” $ “I think I will venture!” Kitty said, after 
Mr. Milman said to her, “You need fear no ^ waiting a little while. “It may be some poor, 
disturbance from me, madam. You have been a 
kind hostess, and I will never cause you trouble. 

I will never fight this pretty boy, and”—said 
he, turning to me—“for your sake, Miss Alice, j “Alice,” she whispered. “It is Mr. Milman! 
I will not even chastise him, so do not look so > He wants shelter. They have mobbed his office, 
pale. I have secured other lodgings for the pre- i you may depend.” 

sent, and I shall bring discord to this house no s “Well,” said I, “I am glad of it. I wish they 
more. Good night, ladies.” > had tarred and feathered him!” I took Walter’s 

He was manly. I only wish Walter had ob- part, of course, 
served him. But he was busy with his own? “I hope you won’t wake up any of the soldiers, 
passion—his own rage—and the moment Mr. ^ They may treat him badly, they are all so angry 
Milman stepped into the hall, Walter sprang ^ with him.” 

after him, collared him, shook him, threw him $ While she was saying this she was putting on 
down, and said, “Do you call that the grip of a $ her slippers and dressing-gown, 
pretty boy?” Walter was much smaller than J “What are you going to do?” I asked, aston- 
the Englishman, but he was furious. However, $ ished. 

he could keep the other down but one moment. ^ “Let him in,” she said, quietly. 

And when he started to his feet we all screamed \ “What! go out of your room at night! and 
with terror. But Mr. Milman was still cool and down those long, dark stairs! and through the 
calm. £hall! and open the front door with the city so 

“You certainly are not old enough to be a $ full of horrid people, and perhaps Britishers?” 
gentleman,” he said, to Walter, “when you are, $ She was gone. I was so frightened, I sat up 
you will blush for this. I see that my forbear- ;) in bed crying. It was only a few minutes, but 
ance was quite undeserved, but it shall not fail < it seemed au hour, before she came back, all 
nevertheless.” £ trembling. 

He elowly ascended the stairs, and then we let * “ The mob did attack his office, just as I said,” 


! wounded soldiers.” 

So she got up—her teeth fairly rattling, she 
J was so afraid—and looked out. * 
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she whispered, “and he barely escaped. lie 
came up here to—to—to-” 

“Well, what?” said I, impatiently. 

“To tell me he was safe, and to bid me good¬ 
bye for a time, while he conceals himself. I am 
so glad I went down. If I had not seen him I 
should have gone crazy, to hear in the morning 
of this night’s doings, to know that he was miss¬ 
ing and yet be ignorant of his fate! Oh, I am 
glad I went dcmii!” 

So saying, Kitty threw herself upon the bed, 
and every time all through the night, whenever 
I woke up, I heard her sobbing. I little thought 
there was so much in it! 

To-day poor Kitty looks miserable, and I can 
pity her even more than I do myself, for my 
brave soldier is fighting for his country, and her 
Englishman is only skulking to save his life. 

Nov. 15th.—Mr. Milman is established in his 
office again. He and Walter are friends. I think 
Walter apologized, and I like him the better for it. 

Since Walter has forgiven Mr. Milman, I have 
grown quite friendly with him, and think him a 
fine man. Kitty has told me part of his story. 

He came out to this country because his father 
failed and left his family destitute. Mr. Milman 
established himself here, and then sent for his 
mother, and four sisters, all young. He was 
expecting them at the very time of the attack on 
Baltimore, and that was why he would not accept 


> the many challenges which our soldiers sent to 
! him. They called him coward, and everything, 
^ but he would not be provoked, because he knew 
$ how greatly it would be wronging his unpro- 
\ Lected family, to bring them to this strange land 
$ and leave them to struggle on in poverty. His 
^ arm was strong and his prospects good, and 
$ they should find some one here to receive them, 
' and provide for them, he was determined. I 
\ like him for sticking to his resolve not to fight, 
$ through all kinds of reproach. His mother and 
S sisters are here now, and living in a charming 
s house in-street. 

$ Kitty is as happy as she can be, and I fancy 
s Mr. Milman will one day be my brother-in-law, 

^ though Kitty don’t say a word about caring for 
s him—quite different from me. I can’t for the 
:> life of me help talking about my soldier boy. 
i But it is no matter if I do, for as soon as the war 
^ is over he is to be my husband. Mother gave 
$ her consent kindly and nicely, but she told me 
in private that we were the silliest couple in all 
s the Southern states. 

I Here is an end to the journal. Foor aunt 
i Alice! She was my only maiden aunt. I don’t 
$ know why she did not marry her soldier boy. 

J Kitty, who married Mr. Milman, was my gr&nd- 
\ mother. She died when my mother was only 
\ one year old, and so there is no one left to tell 
\ the rest of my grandaunt’s story. 


THE GRAVE BESIDE THE SEA. 

BY MARY W. JANYRIN. 


Osc*, besido a maiden, told I o’er and o'er, 

Legends quaint and olden of the day a of yore, 

Sitting in the gloaming by the lone sea shore. 

When the spell was on ua, breathed wc -words of song, 
Weaving glorious dreamings all tho dusk eve long, 
While the waves, low murm’ring, sang an echo song. 

If, above, in beauty, walked tho golden moon. 

The golden moon of snmmer, thro* deepest skies of Juno, 
All our thoughts were music, all our words wero tune. 
Sometimes airy fingers swept the sounding pine. 
Chorusing the ocean with an organ chime, 

Then I felt her heart beat quicker close to mine. 

Once, oh, I remember 1 not a wave was stirred, 

Only in tho night-tido sang a late sea-bird, 

Swiftly heating homeward; no other sound was hoard. 
Walked we on tho sea-beach, Mildred Leo and T, 
Starlights in tho heavens, starlights in her eye, 

Walked, with hands close clasping, Mildred Lee and I. 
Now again ’tis summer. On tho white sea-sand 
Odd the moon is gleaming, colder yet the strand; 

I see no blue eyes beaming, I feel no clasping hand. 
Every night the white moon riseth from tho sea, 

Like a saint she gazoth pitying down on me; 

Every night my vessel rides the gleaming sea. 


<; Yonder on the main land the night lies soft and still; 

^ How, while looking thither, tears my dark eyes fill! 

^ Gazing at the cottage underneath the hill. 

^ Gently sway the larches by the cottago door, 

< Quaintest shadows flicker ’cross the sanded floor, 

$ But a maiden’s step there crosseth never more. 

!; I have watched a white cloud melting from the sky; 

$ I bnvo watched a white rose wither, droop and die; 

^ Faded thus my Mildred—passed sho from Love's sky. 

' Now my barque at midnight rides the gleamiDg sea; 
s Now, from tho skies down gazing, the white moon pitieth 
J; me, 

s Or veils her face with clouds and weops for Mildred Lee. 

^ But list! the freshening laiul-breczo all the white sails fill! 

^ Ah! how my heart wild bcateth! nor can I make it still 
jj Till my barque is once more anchored underneath the hilL 
( Its prow will soon bo turning uDto a foreign shore, 

? Yet must I tread the sca-beach—the olden paths once 
more, 

And I must sing nt midnight our old songs o’er and o’er. 
And kneeling where her grave is, beside tho sounding sea, 

\ I’ll say the low prayers over, the prayers she taught to 

$ me, 

11 And kiss the sod that covers my loved, lost Mildred Lee. 
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WAIFS WE HAVE RECOVERED. 

BT OHABL.ES J. PETERSON. 

Behind Time. —A railroad train rushed along 'before: and though it had not come, even the 


at almost lightning speed. A curve was just 
ahead, and beyond this a station at which the 
cars usually pass each other. The conductor 
was late, so late that the period during which 
the down train was to wait had nearly elapsed: 
but he hoped yet to pass the curve in safety. 
Suddenly a locomotive dashed into sight ahead. 
In an instant there was a collision. A shriek, a 
shock, and fifty souls were in eternity! and all 
because an engineer had been behind time. 

A great battle was going on. Column after 
column had been precipitated for eight long 
hours on the enemy posted along the ridge of a 
hill. The summer sun was sinking to the west; 
re-enforcements for the obstinate defenders were 
already in sight; it was necessary to carry the 
position with one final charge, or everything 
would be lost. A powerful corps had been sum¬ 
moned from across the country, and if it came 
up in season all would yet be right. The great 
conqueror, confident of its arrival, formed his 
reserve into an attacking column, and led them 
down the hill. The whole world knows the 
result. Grouchy failed to appear; the imperial 
guard was beaten back; Waterloo was lost. Na¬ 
poleon died a prisoner at St. Helena because one 
of his marshals was behind time. 

A leading firm in commercial circles had long 
struggled against bankruptcy. As it had enor¬ 
mous assets in California, it expected remit¬ 
tances on a certain day, and if the sums pro¬ 
mised arrived, its credit, its honor, and its future 
prosperity would be preserved. But week after 
week elapsed without bringing the gold. At 
last came the fatal day on which the firm had 
bills maturing to enormous amounts. The 
steamer was telegraphed at daybreak; but it 
was found on inquiry that she brought no funds; 
and the house failed. The next arrival brought 
nearly half a million to the insolvents; but it 
was too late; they were ruined, because their 
agent, in remitting, had been behind time. 

A condemned man was led out for execution. 
He had taken human life. But it was under 
circumstances of the greatest provocation; and 
public sympathy was active in his behalf. 
Thousands had signed petitions for a reprieve; 
a favorable answer had been expected the night 


I s sheriff felt confident that it would yet arrive in 
season. But the morning passed without the 
appearance of the messenger. The last moment 
was up. The prisoner took his place on the 
5 drop, the cap was drawn over his eyes, the bolt 
^ was drawn, and a lifeless body swung revolving 
) in the wind. At that moment a horseman enmo 

I in sight, galloping down hill, his steed covered 
with foam. He carried a packet in his right 
hand, which he waved frantically to the crowd. 
He was the express rider with the reprieve But 
he had come too late. A comparat ively innocent 
man had died an ignominious death, because a 
^ watch had been five minutes too slow, making 
i its bearer arrive behind time. 

5 It is continually so in life. The best laid 
^ plans, the most important affairs, the fortunes 
^ of individuals, the weal of nations, honor, liap- 
jj piness, life itself, are daily sacrificed because 
^ somebody is “behind time.” There are men who 
n always fail in what they undertake, simply be- 
s cause they are “behind time.” There are 
$ others who put off reformation year by year, till 
| death sei 2 es them, and they perish unrepentant, 
s because forever “behind time.” Five minutes 
\ in a crisis is worth years. It is but a little 
^ period, yet it has often saved a fortune, or re- 
s deemed a people. If there is one virtue that 
£ should be cultivated more than another by him 
$ who would succeed in life, it is punctuality; if 
$ there is one error that should be avoided, it is 
| being behind time. 

$ The Ancient Jews. —The popular idea, that 
£ the ancient Jews were an inconsiderable people, 
s living entirely on agriculture, has held a place 
\ so long that it will be difficult, perhaps, to cradi- 
j cate it. Yet this notion seems to us contradicted 
.» by numerous well-known facts. It is due, we 
5 think, to the history of that remarkable race, to 
s correct this error. 

j The silence of profane history, in reference to 
j the greatness of the Jewish people, is no proof 
l that they were a mere petty nation of barbarians, 

< as an infidel writer has thought fit to call them. 

] For at the culminating period of Jewish history, 

■ that is, at the time of King Solomon, there 
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existed no contemporary historians, at least, * sum, if donated by a merely agricultural people, 
none whose writings have come down to us. $ In Solomon’s reign, the collections rose to nine 
Greece, itself, was a half-savage country, whose ^ hundred millions of pounds sterling, a sum so 
princes lived in the rude manner described by $ enormous that it suggests the probability of a 
Homer, and whose sculptors, dramatists, painters, jj mistake in the accepted value of the Jewish 
philosophers, legislators and annalists were as yet \ money of that day. Yet, even if we compute 
unborn. Rome was still an undrained swamp, jj gold at the lowest possible standard, the amount 
Only Assyria and Egypt existed as first-rate $ collected still remains gigantic, proving that 
powers, and these have left no written chronicles \ Judea, with its small territory, could not have 
behind. But in their sculptured monuments, to j; contributed such a sum, unless like Venice and 
say nothing of the historical books of the He- s Amsterdam at a later day, it was enriched by an 
brews, there is collateral evidence to show that ^ extensive commerce. 

the Jews, at that period, ranked high among the < If we accept this view of the ancient Jews, 
nations of the world. \ much becomes clear that otherwise puzzles us. 

It was less, however, as a military than as a § in their career. They rose to greatness under 
commercial people, that the ancient Jews held \ David and Solomon, because they had become 
this eminent position. Even in their later and $ the traders, carriers and bankers of the world, 
more degenerate days, when Pompey entered \ They declined when they ceased to be so, because 
their territories as a conqueror, the enterprise ^ of civil dissensions. There have been many 
of the Jews had founded commercial colonies \ parallels of such a rise and fall; and will be till 
everywhere. They ruled the Bourse at Alexan- l the end of mankind. When they had sunk to be 
dria, they controlled the exchanges at Greece, \ a petty, warlike state again, they fell an easy 
they were numerous and influential money-deal- s prey to the Babylonians, because they had 
ers in Rome, and they were known at the Indus, \ neither native-born men enough to fight their 
the Ganges, and, there is reason to believe, even jj battles, nor wealth to subsidize others. Profane 
in China itself. But in the palmier days of \ history only knew them in their decline. But 
Jewish prosperity, when Solomon began to build ^ even then they were a great commercial race: 
the temple, they must have held in their hands \ as, indeed, they continue to be to this day, when 
the financial control of most of the then civilized j scattered, broken up and in exile. What must 
world. The immense sums contributed to erect {the Hebrews have been in the culminating hour 
the temple establish this almost conclusively. 5 of their career, when David conquered the Phil- 
Even in David’s time, the free-will offerings { istines, when Solomon built the temple, when 
amounted to thirty-four millions, an impossible $ the ships of Tarshish traded with Ophir? 


FAIL ME NOT THOU. 

BY HATH* H. CHILD. 


Think 70 a because one little hour 
Of cloud, or dreary rain, 

Breaks In to hide the sun’s full power, 

He ne’er will smile again? 

Then doubt not woman’s constancy, 
Whate’er may hide her smile from thee; 
Thou know^st the sun is trne to earth, 
Know then her heart is true to thee. 

Think you, if on some darksome day 
The bird doth hush her song, 

She ne’er again will tune her lay 
In carol sweet and long? 

The lay still lives, though gloom and fear 
May fright its echo from thine ear 
Sooner will every bird forget, 

Than she the tone love renders dear. 

If o’er the fountain hangs a veil 
Of mist, to hide its play, 

Think yon Its waters all must fiall 
In silent drouth away? 


Nay, nay, the fount of tenderness 
In woman's heart is fathomless; 

Oh, traitor doubt! to think it gushed 
But once, and never more could bless. 

If droops a single floral gem 
From where it freshly grew, 

Dost think the self-same parent stem 
Will never bloom anew? 

Fresh buds shall spring to glad thine eye, 
Fair as the bow in hope’s yonng sky; 

The past hath press’d its own bright flowers. 
Then oh! should faith look up and sigh? 

When all the vine hath twined Itself 
About tho growing tree, 

As all my spirit-thought hath clnng, 

And clingeth still to thee; 

Who would rebuke a tendril new 
That hnng unfettered as it grew, 

And chide its seeming tardiness, 

As though it were untrue? 
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CHILD’S DRESS FOR FALL. 


DY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, this month, a pattern 
and diagram, by which to cut out 
a Child’s Dress. The dress is 
suitable for the autumn months, 
is to be made of scarlet merino, 
and is unusually pretty, as well 
as very fashionable. 

No. 1. Half the Front. 

No. 2. Half the Back. 

No. 8. Side-Body. 

From A to B is for a plait in 
front. The pattern is to be en¬ 
larged from the diagram, accord¬ 
ing to the size of the child. The 
decorations of the body are in the 
military style, with bands of nar¬ 
row velvet fastened on the shoul¬ 
der, and brought to the fVont as 
shown in the plate: the skirt is 
adorned with velvet and steel 
studs. 

In order to vary the style, how¬ 
ever, the skirt may be trimmed 
differently, if preferred. We give two engrav-1 exhibit the back and front. The front skirt is 
ings, to show how this may be done: as also to > trimmed with velvet and steel studs, in one 

style; but the back skirt is trim¬ 
med after a different pattern; 
and many think this second style 
the prettiest. In all other re¬ 
spects, the two dresses are alike: 
the decorations of the body are 
in the military style in both. 
For the autumn months, nothing 
more beautiful has been got up, 
for children, in either Paris or* 
London. 

The diagram, by which to out 
out this tasteful dress, will be 
found on the next page. We 
repeat, what we have often said 
before, that the patterns are to 
be enlarged, according to the 
size of the child: a proportion 
only to be determined by the 
mother or dress-maker. We 
have, it will be remembered, 
often described how to enlarge 
back of buss. patterns. 
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UNIQUE COLLAR, IN SCARLET AND WHITE. 


BT MBS. JANE WBAVEB. 



Materials. —One reel cotton, and one reel of * 2nd.—5 ch do into every 8rd loop of tie 15 
Ingrain scarlet, No. 20. £ (6 ohs of 5.) 

For the centre of Scarlet Medallion White $ 8rd.—5 ch * 7 L u 5 ch 8 ch. Repeat from 
cotton, 8 ch, (or chain,) unite; under this oircle $ *. End with 7 L. 

work 15 dc; loop on the red ootton, 1 ch; leave an $ 4th.—5 ch 1 L u the 5 ch before the L stitches ; 
end of white, pull the latter tight; work with red. * * 7 ch 1 L u 8 ch; 6 ch 1 L a same; 5 ch 1 L u 
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CROCHET FRINGE. 


same. Repeat from *. Tie the red and white 
ends together in a tight knot at the back. 

5th.—* 5 ch 9 L u 7 eh; 6 ch dc u 6 ch; 6 ch 
do u next 5 ch. Repeat from *. End with 5 ch 
do u 6 for twice. 

6th.—* 6 ch 1 L 1 ch on every L stitch for 9 
times; 5 ch dc u 2nd 5 ch. Repeat from *. End 
with 5 ch dc u 2nd 5 ch. 

7th.—* 6 ch; 1 L 2 ch, u every 1 ch for 8 
times; 5 ch dc u 6 ch for twice. Repeat from *. 
End with 6 ch dc u same 6 ch as the last. 

8th.—Loop on the white, make 1 tight ch, 
leave an end of red, pull the latter tight. 6 ch 

1 L u 2nd 2 ch; 8 ch 1 L u same; 6 ch dc u 3rd 

2 ch; ** dc u the last of the 2 chs; 7 ch dc u 
2nd 5 ch; 6 ch T 6 dc w 7 ch; 6 ch T 4 dc on do; 

7 ch dc m 6 ch of red; ** dc « same; ** dc u 
3rd 2 ch; 8 ch 1 L u 2nd 2 ch; 3 ch 1 L u same; 

5 ch T 1 L u 2nd 3 ch; 6 ch 1 L u centre of bar; 

5 ch dc u same; 6 ch 1 L u next bar (always u 
centre;) 6 ch dc u next chs; 6 ch 7 dc u 5 ch at 
end of do; 8 eh 1 L u next bar; 7 ch 1 L u next 
chs; 6 ch T 1 Lu7ch; 6 ch 1 L u same; 5 ch 

5 dc on dc (taking the back loops;) ** dc u chs; 

3 ch 1 L u next chs; 7 ch T dc u bar; 6 ch 1 L 
on centre of dc; 5 ch dc u chs; 5 ch T 6 dc u 
each of the chs for 8 times; 6 ch dc u chs already 
worked into where the L stitch is; ** dc u next 
chs; 6 ch 1 L u next; 6 ch T dc u bar; 7 ch 1 L 
u chs; 7 ch T dc on dc stitch in centre of bar; 6 
ch T do u 7 ch; ** dc u the L stitch; 16 do on 
dc; 7 ch dc u 2nd 6 ch; 6 ch dc u next chs; ** 
dc u the L stitch; ** dc u chs between the L 
stitches. Tie the white and red end together in 
a secure knot; 6 ch 1 L u 1st chs of red; 6 ch dc 
u same; 8 ch 1 L n chs previous to L stitches; 6 
ch dc u next 2 ch; 7 ch T dc u 6 ch; 5 ch dc u 

8 ch; 5 ch T 5 do in each of the chs; 6 ch T 10 
dc on dc; 6 ch 1 L u chs between the L stitches; 

6 ch dc u next chs; ** dc u same; ** dc u next 
bar; 6 ch 1 L u next; 6 ch T 6 dc w 6 ch; ** dc 
u bar; 5 ch dc u next; 6 ch do u next chs; 7 ch 

7 dc on dc; 6 ch T 6 dc on dc; 8 ch 1 L u 7 ch; 

3 ch 1 L u 6 ch; 5 ch dc u next ch*; 7 ch T dc 
u 2nd of the chs; 6 ch T dc u chs; ** T dc u the j 
chs close by the dc; 7 ch dc on the centre of the < 
dc; 7 ch T dc u chs; 3 ch 1 L u bar; ** T dc u j 
chs; 7 ch dc ti 1st 6 ch: 7 ch do wnext; ** dc ti i 
chs of white already worked into; 3 ch 1 L u < 


2nd 2 ch; dc « next 8rd 2 ch; 5 ch dc u 5 
ch; 6 ch 1 L u next; 7 ch dc u 1st 2 ch; ** dc 
u 8rd 2 ch; 6 ch 1 L v 2nd 2 ch; 6 ch 1 L u 1st 
6 ch; 7 ch dc u next 6 chs for twice; ** dc u 8rd 
2 ch; 7 ch dc u next 8rd 2 ch; 7 ch dc u 6 ch; 
6 ch 1 L u next; 3 ch dc u next; 5 ch dc u L 
stitch of white; 7 ch 7 dc u 2nd of the chs; 7 ch 
dc u next L stitch that goes across; 7 ch 7 dc u 
chs previous to bar. 

Fasten off; leave an end. Make a second 
piece the same; do not fasten off, but proceed to 
join thus:—T, place the first piece at the back 
of that just completed, but not so that the sides 
shall match; therefore it will be the opposite 
side to that which has the end of cotton; dc u 
centre of bar of A (or back piece;) 6 ch dc u next 
chs at A; 2 ch dc u chs in / (or front piece;) 4 
ch dc u next chs at A; 4 ch do u same; 2 ch dc 
u chs in f; 6 ch dc u bar at A; 2 ch 6 dc on dc 
in /; 8 ch do u bar at A; 3 ch dc ti chs in f; 5 
ch dc u chs at A; 1 ch dc u chs in /; 6 ch dc u 
chs at A; 6 ch dc u chs at /; 5 ch, open the 
pieces; T 9 dc u 6 ch; 6 ch dc u centre of bar 
of left hand pattern; 6 ch T 7 dc on dc; 2 ch dc 
u 1st chs of left hand pattern; 5 ch dc u next; 6 
ch T 1 L on centre of dc; 3 ch dc u next chs; 5 
ch 1 L u bar already worked into; 5 ch 1 L u 
next chs; 9 ch T dc u 2nd of these chs; 6 ch dc 
u next 2nd; 7 ch do u centre of bar. Fasten off. 

Make and join seven or eight of these divi¬ 
sions. For the neck, make 1 L u bar at corner; 
5 ch 1 L u same for twice; * 4 ch 1 L u chs 3 
times; 4 ch 1 L u chs already worked into; 4 ch 
dc u next chs 8 times; 4 ch 1 L u bar. Repeat 
from *; make both comers alike; do not fasten 
off, but make the Edge thus:—7 ch dc u chs 8 
times; 7 ch dc u bar and u chs twice, and u bar 
at corner; 7 ch dc u same bar; * 7 ch dc «i L 
stitch; 7 ch do « chs already worked into; 7 ch 
do u bar, and u chs three times; 7 ch dc on 4th 
dc; 7 ch 1 L on next 4th; 7 ch dc u bar; 7 ch 
dc v bar already worked into. Repeat from * 
to the other side of the neck; where along the 
neck, make 4 do ti each 4 ch to the other side of 
neck; then join on the scarlet cotton for the 
Edge; 2 dc u 1st ch; * 7 ch 2 dc t# same. Re¬ 
peat from * twice more. (8 chs of 7 and 8 do 
stitches;) 9 dc u next 7. Repeat these two pat¬ 
terns all round, and fasten off. 


CROCHET FRINGE. 


BT MBS. JANK WXAVBB. 


TnEitE are so tnany purposes Ibr which a most useful articles in our Work-Table Depart* 
pretty fringe is applicable, that it is one of the ment. It is quite astonishing to see how much 


/Google 


APPLIQUE LACE 
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can be accomplished in the way of ornament, < This is worked over with single crochet. The 
with a very small outlay of expense and the ex- $ net row is chain nine, loop in third stitch, chain 
ercise of taste and industry. Curtains, toilet- s nine again and repeat, making four chains of 
table covers, counterpanes, may all, at a very $ nine stitches on the ring. On these work over 
trifling expense, be converted into ornamental \ two stitches of single, seven of double, and two 
articles of daily use, in this way. The Crochet $ of single again, in each of the four loops. These 
Fringe we have given has a very pretty effect $ stars are sewn together as many rows as may be 
round any of the articles enumerated; and when ^ preferred, to form either a deep or narrow fringe, 
these are all trimmed to match, they look ex- $ Six or eight thicknesses of cotton are then tied 
tremely well. Each star is worked separately, $ into the outer row, in every star. The proper 
a chain of twelve loops joined to form a ring. ^ cotton is No. 10 Six-cord Crochet Cotton. 


APPLIQUE LACE. 

BY MBS. JANB WEAVER. 

There is an elegance about these applique \ must then be sewn over with the greatest regu- 
laces which no other sort of embroidery pos- $ larity and evenness. When the whole of the 
sesses; but to insure this effect very fine mate- ^ design is completed and the paper pattern re- 
rials and extremely neat work are indispensable, \ moved, the superfluous muslin must be cut out. 
Good Brussels net, which will not shrink when $ leaving only the pattern in the muslin on the 
washed, and fine, clear Swiss muslin, form the !; net ground. The designs for applique must be 
groundwork materials. These must be tacked \ arranged expressly for this sort of work, as they 
together before commencing the pattern. The \ are quite different from those intended for the 
pattern must then be carefully arranged and \ general style of embroidery. The one we have 
closely tacked as much in the intermediate parts j this month given is extremely elegant, when 
as at the edges, so that there should be no drag- j worked, and for any purpose of dress where a 
ging of either the muslin or the net. It must j superior degree of ornament is required, this 
then be neatly traced in cotton. Every line * will be found especially suitable. For a bertlie. 
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and short sleeves for full dress, or for a cap or 1 quite as requisite as that good net and muslin 
a veil, this work would show to great advantage. $ should be used. Two sizes are necessary—one 
It is equally important that the best cotton J for tracing the pattern, the other for Bewing 
should al«o be selected for working, as it is \ over. The first may be No. 20, the latter No. 40. 



NAME FOR MARKING. 
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j THE GERMAN WATCH-HANGER 

BT MB8. JANE WEAVER 



We have this mouth selected for illustration < of tone, whether grave or gay, already prevailing 
an article which is os useful in every house as it $ in the apartment for which it is intended, 
is ornamental. The colors contrast effectively \ The two lines which enclose the border of 
with each other, and, being of a soft character, ^ roses are worked in the deepest of the throe 
their introduction will not disturb the harmony > shades of the flowers. The roses ore worked 
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Dark Orange. 
Light ditto. 
Dark Yellow. 
Light ditto. 


Bine of four dif¬ 
ferent itkadcB. 


Green of three dif¬ 
ferent s) 


Red of three dif¬ 
ferent sluulee. 


White. 
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EMBROIDERIES AND BRAIDING. 


in floss silk, the light being in white floss silk, n In making up, a cardboard shape must be cut 
The ground is a very soft, pale blue in Berlin $ to the exact size, over which the work must be 
wool. The flowers in the centre group are also £ stretched and lined with silk. The stitches are 
in floss silk, but not any of the leaves. Our < to be concealed by a row of opaque blue beads 
scale of colors will best explain the flowers. the same color as the ground, one bead being 
Attention should also be paid to the size of the \ taken in the needle at every stitch, and using 
canvas. * blue reel cotton. 


EMBROIDERIES AND BRAIDING. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVIB. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


> whisper to your seren particular Mends, so that their aereu 


Sunday and expect to do looxea « tou Dl uio < from ^ perpetration of murder down to the per 

his neckcloth, and the button, on hU rest; oUerre whether s ^ a Most mJ dear, regale 

his eyes are black or blue, or both. Satisfy yourself whether ■ 
his profile is Greek or Roman, abd then tell your friends you 

had no idea the Rev. ftr.-was bo plain—positively a 

dowdy. To be sure a meeting-house, especially with stained 
windows, is a great flatterer. 

Stare, my dear, do stare; she's a widow. "Widows go into 


paragraph. Most especially, my dear, regale yourself 
with the deformed; they are never sensitive. Some people 
say they are, and compare them with the shrinking leaf 
that curls away If the warm finger comes but near it. All 
a mistake; don’t you believe it, and so withhold the glance 
of pity—(turned away, however)—or even the smile of deri¬ 
sion. A needle is very sharp when it enters the quivering 


black to bo .tared at, you know. Thoy hke to hav. their Besh _ but wUt „ feellng „ Mh; nothing can hurt . 
grlof ftirnwb food for Importinont curioolty. If .he .tmlos, i dear . Keep your delicacy for thoao who an 

though It be with that .ad, worn look, tell your dear, five or ; Med It meet, 

five hundred, as the case may be, that you don t believe she s r - 

cared a flg for her hnsband, and you shouldn’t wonder if \ Thb £ HiLRlf op pm* Woods.—T here will be thousand^ 
she was married in a month. Don’t scruple to stare very !; Uke ourie i ves , to realise the truth of the following deecrip- 
lianl, if her veil is thick, so as to see if she has really been j tion> which we copy from the Rev. Charles Kingsley, author 
weeping. If she is pale, protest that you believe she uses \ Qf .’ AUon Locke.” We know Just such an aromatic pine 
chalk for effect—if her lips are set holding in her grief, de- j woodj through which we walked only an hour ago—it is onr 
claro that she has been practicing “prunes and prisms.” s fe vorite haunt—and the fragrance of which still lingers 
Don’t pity her; widows are so common—why should you? ^ ^ in imagination, as we write. M The March breeae 

You didn’t see that darkened chamber. You didn’t hear j to chilly » g^g Kingsley, “but I can he always warm if I 
that dying farewell—it was not your heart that grew cold b uke ^ my wlnter garden. I turn my horse’s head to the 
with anguish at the pressure of trembling fingers, damp ^ red waII of fl r 8 terns, and leap over the furze-grown bank 
with death-dew. ^ into my cathedral; (wherein, if there be no saints, there ara 

Stare, my dear, do stare. That woman is worth a hundred $ likewise no priestcraft and no idols)—but endless vistas of 
thousand. Only look at her; feed her vanity. Note her s gmoo th, red, green-veined shafts holding up the warm, dark 
flounces and the dress that coet not a cent less than one ^ ^ leaning away into endless gloom—paved with rich, 
hundred hard dollars. Keep staring, it’s polite. You don’t ^ broWn firneedle—a carpet at which Nature has been at 
often see such women with their hard eyes and independent s work for f orty yeArg . Red shafts, green root; and here and 
bearing—look your fill at riches, and then go home and tell ^ a 0 f b i ue 8 ky—neither Owen Jones nor Wille- 

vrhat wonderful things you have seen. ment can improve upon that ecclesiastical ornamentation 

Stare, my dear, do stare. That’s a country girl. It la s whIle for Incen80 j have the fresh, healthy, turpentine frar 
indeed! Elevate your eye-glass. Her bonnet cost a dollar, ^ far gweeter to my nostrils than the stifling narcotic 

and her gown is cheap chintz. Oh! you needn’t mind her \ (xior wbicb fiUg a R oman Catholic CathedraL There is not 
annoyance, it’s lady like to stare such things out of coun- s a breath 0 f a i r withiu; but the breeze sighs over the roof 
tcnance, what else do you wear a twenty dollar hat for? ^ abOTe ln a ^ whisper. I shut my eyes, and listen. Surely 
Nudge your neighbor and laugh aside at her taste. Poor $ tbat Jg tbe murm ur of the summer sea upon the snmmer 
child! how her cheek burtis. Never mind, ladies are privi- s ln aW ay. I hear the innumerable wavelets 

leged. ^ spend themselves gently upon the shore and die away to rise 

St^o, my dear, do stare. That’s a cripple. His feet are ^ agaIn An( j w jth the innumerable wave-sighs come innu- 
out of shape, and his back is broken. See, his fine, dark eye j merable mom ories, and faces which I shall never see again 
falls as you look; ho notes your smile and hobbles to get be- J npon tbi8 j not tell eTen yon of that, old friend, 

yond you. He loves to bo stared at—deformed people gene- > bag two no tes, two keys rather, that JEolian harp of fir- 
rally do. They like to feel their difference—to compare \ naedl09 abovo my bea d; according as the wind Is, east or 
their crooked bodies and withered limbs with your straight j weat> th0 neodlc8 dry or wet. This easterly key of today is 
forms and supple motions. They love to feel themselves so $ gbr jn er> more cheerful, warmer in sound, though the day 
different—it is pleasant to be singular, you know—so do s ttse | f ^ colder: but grander still, as well as softer, is the 
stare. Don’t mind his blushes, his awkwardness. It’s your \ ^ gouging key in which the southwest wind roars on, 

privilege—and a free country to back you up. $ rain-laden, over the forest, and calls me forth—being a 

Stare, my dear, do stare. She’s a very humble woman j minute philosopher—to catch trout in the nearest chalk 
with a basket of dirty clothes. She really is honest, though { Btream „ 

poor, and virtuous, though needy. Don’t abate your curiosity J - 

because with an appealing look she turns away, but keep on \ EoGEKii’s Hbad-Drxss.—I t may not be uninteresting to 
staring. 8he has never known better days, so she won’t \ the ladies to be informed that the head-dress at present worn 
mind it—not at all. It’s a proof that you take notice of $ b y the French Empress in the country is a little hat fastened 
her. She hasn’t any nerves—poor people never have nerves. \ un der the chin with a gauze scarf; and christened by her an 
They oxpect to be looked at as if they were ourang-outangs. * Olivia, from “The Vicar of Wakefield.” 

They’ve got used to it, as lobsters have to boiling water, as > 

eels to being skinned. Lobsters don’t feel; eels don’t fool; \ Mom* forth*M oxxT.-ThoNorthfield(MmnMOta) Journal 
ergo, poor people don’t feel. »S «Peteroon'. 1* » genenU thorite with tbe ledtee. It 

Stare, my dear, do stare. Stare at everybody. If an | gives a large amount of reading matter larger than any 
author comes along, feed your eyes upon his face till you { other Magazine, for the money-and it is always of a choice 
get the gauge of every freckle, pimple or blemish. Then v quality.” 
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A Witty Pot*.—H m It eTer been noticed how many wits 
have been clergymen? Sidney Smith, Doan Swift, Robert 
Hall, and others are familiar illustrations. Perhaps one of 
the wittiest men of the present day is the Rev. Chari os Tis- 
dall, of Dublin, Ireland. He is bat little known on this 
side of tho Atlantic, except as an exemplary divine, for his 
modesty has, as yet, kept him from publishing. But in 
social and literary circles abroad he is well known. We 
have, before us, a copy of some verses, sent, by him, to a 
friend, which are capital in their way: and they have never 
before appeared in print. 

ELEGY ON TUB DEATH OP A COUNTRY WASHER¬ 
WOMAN. 

(NOT) Ilf A COUNTRY CIIURCII-TARD AND (NOT) BT GRAY. 
Farewell, old friend, to mem’ry ever dear, 

Thy toil and labor in this world are o'er, 

Let every friend to merit shed a tear, 

The faithful Mulligau is now no morel 

In humble cot she pass’d a useful life, 

Unmiudful of the world and all its ills, 

A tender mother, a devoted wife. 

Perfection—in her doing up of frills. 

Oft have I seen her, on a Summer’s day, 

Prone o’er her task, unmindful of the heat, 

With sleeves tuck’d up, she’d stand and scrub away, 

And then on hedges spread her work so neat. 

Each closing week, at eve, she took the road, 

With caps, chemises, handkerchiefs and frills, 

Stockings and vests, in wicker-baskets stow’d, 

Pinned to the bundles were—her little bills. 

Full many a votary at Fashion’s shrine 
Owed half his beauty to her starch and iron, 

From ffents who sport their shirts of cambric Ana 


n Simplicity op Republican Manners. —Tho Baltimore Sun 
s tells a story, in regard to President Bnchanan, which illus- 
$ trates the simplicity and frankness of our republican man* 
;> ners. In no other nation could the incidont havo occurred. 
£ It seems that the President, on his return from Bedford 
5; Springs, stoppod at the Relay Honse, between Washington 
v and Baltimore, and being dusty and hot, passed into the 
\ bar-room, with tho rest of the passengers by the train. Here 

! he threw off his coat and his white neck-cloth, carelessly 
pitching them over & chair, opened his shirt collar, and 
tucked np his sleeves for a wash, conveniences for this pur- 
} pose being in the apartment. At tho time, however, both 
s basins woro occupied by two young men, neither of whom 
^ seemed to be aware that the President was present. IIo 
J waited patiently for some time, when some one spoke and 
invited him up stairs. He declined, however, quietly re- 
marking that he would u wait for his turn.” And as soon 
: as the basins were vacated he “took his turn” in a good 
^ wash in the public bar-room. This done, he seemed rather 
$ perplexed about the arrangement of hts neck-cloth, and 
£ seemed likely to tie his nose and mouth up in it. Somebody, 
^ however, just then offered assistance, and the President was 
v briefly equipped. But, meantime, a person, who had coma 
$ Into the room, exclaimed aloud, “Look here, I thought tho 

J; old Pres, was to be here to-day-■" The speech was cut 

j short by a nudge, while a momentary comical expression 
£ passed across the face of that samo “old Pres I” A cigar 
} was handed to him by a friend; he took a drink of ice-water, 
$ and had barely fired up the cigar, when the bell rung, and 
5 “all aboard” summoned the Chief Magistrate of the United 
n States to his seat In the cars, aud away they went to Wash- 
s ington. The Baltimore Sun adds: “We took our admiration 
£ of this scene of republican simplicity quietly with us into 
j! the cars for Baltimore, and mused with some complacency 
^ over the sterling honor of being an American citizen.” 


To little boys with collars a la Byron. 

One day I chanced to pass her cottage by, 

And wondered where its occupant could be, 

I saw a heap of clothes neglected lie, 

Nor at the tub, nor at the hedge was she. 
Returning home I saw upon the ground 
An empty basket, with a letter tied, 

I broke the seal, and to my anguish found 
That morning Biddy Mulligan had diedl 
Adieu yo spotless vests of white Marseilles, 

So white ye give me pleasure to put on. 

Ye snowy-bosomed Bhirts a long farewell— 
Alas! poor Biddy’s “occupation's gone.” 

Not all the symmetry of Hosbach’s suits, 

Nor hats by Morgan exquisitely glossed, 

Nor Askeu’s ties, nor Parker’s Jetty boots, 
Console me for tho treasure I have lost. 

Oh! Mulligan, thy shirts perfection wore. 

Now I ne'er pnt one on but feeling pain, 

And closing up my waistcoat in despair 
Feel I can never show their like again. 
Death's ruthless hand hath laid thee out at last, 
Thy nmngllng’s done, his is a mangling trade, 


$ The Lecture Season.— We are glad to hear that Park 
s Benjamin, Esq., the wittiest of American lecturers, has pre- 
$ pared several new lectures for the approaching winter. His 
\ “ Hard Times,” which we bad the pleasuro of listening to, 
£ last year, was the best thing of Its kind we ever heard. It 
^ is rumored that he is the author of “The Finishing School,” 
} in Harper’s Magazine for September: a satirical poem that 
\ is making almost as much noise as “Nothing to Wear” did. 
\ If he is not the author, he might easily have boen; for In 
v these racy hits at society he has no superior. 

s Inexperienced Writers.— We must again decline ro- 
$ ceiving manuscripts from inexperienced writers. Wo still 
' receive, almost daily, crude tales, sketches, Ac., which we 
\ are requested to read, correct, and publish. This descrip- 
tion of articles, we need not say, we do not want. Our sub- 
$ scribors would not thank us, if we published the articles in 
\ the shape we receive them; and we have not the time (for 
\ time with us, at least, is money) to rewrite them. 

\ An Editor Married.— One of that unhappy fraternity, tho 
^ bachelor editors of the United States, has lately married a 
s pretty Tennessee girl; and talks as follows of his bliss. “A 
\ pair of sweet lips, a pressure or two of delicate hands, and a 


Thou’rt bleaching in the chilly Northern blast, < piok waist ribbon, will do as much to unhinge a man as 

Pale os the shirts o’er which thy fingers stray’d. | three fevers, the measles, a large*ixed whooping-cough, a 

Nvmplis of the tomb! attend the fnn’ral throng, \ pair of lock-jaws, several hydrophobias, and the doctor’s 

Plant (mangold) mangle wurtzel near where she is laid, |> bill.” 


And scatter snow-drops os yo pass along, 


* 


Fit emblems of tho whiteness of her trade. 
THE EPITAPH. 

Let no bombastic verse bo carv’d in stone, 

No high-flown eulogy, no flatfring trope. 
Be then the plain inscription—this alone— 


^ now to Get a Good Wipe. —Subscribe to “Peterson,” and 
^ send it to the most amiable girl you know. After that ex- 
J hibition of good taste, she will say “ Yes,” the very first time 
I; she is asked. Try it, if yon doubt us. 

j> The Launch.— We give, as an extra plate, this month, a 


“She never yet was badly off for soap ” \ mirth-moving engraving under this title. Isn't it capital? 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. t 

Memoirs of RacheL By Madame. de B -. 1 vol., 12 mo. ^ 

New York: Harper dBrothers. —The world is always curious \ 
about great men and great women. Rachel, the famous J; 
French actress without being morally great, was intellect- s 
willy so; and hence the desire of so inauy persons, in both s 
hemispheres, to have a memoir of her. That memoir has $ 
now appeared. It is, on the whole, discreet and interesting, s 
and as impartial, perhaps, as could be expected. We cannot % 
deny that it is a readable book. But we are not the admirers ^ 
of Rachel’s genius, much less of Rachel, the woman. Char- s 
lotto Bronte, when she saw her act in London, expressed our 
ow n feelings when we beheld her, in America, in the part of ^ 
Phwdra. “ She is not a woman," exclaimed the author of < 
Jane Eyre, “she is a snake." A famous critic has jnst pro- s 
nouncod her to have achieved the highest possibilities of a ^ 
false school of art. More than this, or less than what Miss s 
Bronte wrote, cannot be said of Rachel. \ 

Sjuier's Central America. By K J. Squier. With nurner- 
ous anginal Maps and illustrations. A new and enlarged J; 
edition. 1 t'ol.y 8 vo. New York: Harper d Brothers. — This s 
work not only mado its reputation long ago, but has been !; 
in such demand, that a now aud improved edition has been ^ 
called for, and now lies before us. The increasing interest 
felt iu Central America is doubtless the chief cause of this £ 
popularity. Mr. Squier, having been Charge d’ Affaires to I> 
the Republics of Central America, had unusual facilities for ^ 
acquiring correct information respecting them; and in this s 
volume has collected and digested all that is known regard- ^ 
ing their biography, topography, climate, population, re- ^ 
sources, productions, Ac., Ac. The volume is handsomely s 
printed. £ 

Dr. Thome. A Novel. By Anthony Trollope. 1 vol., 12 j 
mo. New York: Harper d Brothers. —This is one of the s 
most readable novels which has appeared for many mouths. I 
Mary Thorne, the heroine, is a charming creature, and we \ 
do not wonder that Frank loved her so devotedly. The cha- \ 
recters of Dr. Thorne, Sir Roger 8catchcrd, Lady Arabella, 
the Squire, and Lady Jane de Courcy, are admirably discri- ^ 
minated. The eloltion scenes are particularly well done. ^ 
Mr. Trollope is a comparatively young writer, and will yet J; 
achieve a leading reputation, if this novel is to be considered ' 
a fair specimen of his powers. * 

s 

Tiles of the Crusaders. By the author of “ Waverley .” 2 \ 
veils., 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor <6 Fields. —These two volumes, > 
the thirty-seventh and thirty-eighth of the “Household Edi- \ 
tion of Scott’s Novels," contain the tales of “ Tho Betrothed,” J; 
“The Talisman," and “The Highland Widow.” ThiB beau- $ 
tiful edition of Scott is now rapidly drawing to a close. No \ 
person of taste can consider his or her library complete, ^ 
unless it has this “ Household Editionand we advise each, $ 
therefore, to lose no time in purchasing the volumes. Con- \ 
sidering its elegance, the edition is remarkably cheap. s 

Two Millions. By (he author of u Nothing to Wear.” 1 $ 
vol., 18 mo. New York: D. Appleton <6 Cb. —We hear that ij 
this poem has had a great success, and can easily believe •> 
it, for everybody expected to find a better thing than even $ 
“ Nothing to Wear.” But everybody has been disappointed. ^ 
“Two Millions” is neither as racy, nor as original as its ^ 
predecessor, and though not without good passages, will \ 
scarcely add to the reputation of Mr. Butler. The volume, $ 
however, is very prettily got up. % 

The Coopers i or, Getting Under Way. By Alice B. Haven, \ 
1 vol., 12 mo. New York: D. Appleton d Cb.—The merit of s 
Mrs. Haven as a writer, better known to the public as Mrs. $ 
J. C. Neal, has become a household word. In this charming $ 
volume, she has worked out a pretty little story, frill of ex- \ 
cellent advice to young people on the subject of marriage. \ 
There is always & raciness in what Mrs. Haven writes. < 


Sermons, Preached at Trinity Chapel, Brighton. By the 
late Rev. F. W. Robertson. Third Series. 1 vol^ 12 mo. 
Boston: Ticknor d Fields. —On a former occasion, we noticed 
the preceding series of these Bermous, and we can now only 
odd, that this Li not inferior to its predecessors. By a large 
and influential denomination, this volume will be welcomed 
as a most powerful and intelligent exposition of its senti¬ 
ments; while impartial Christians of all sects will recognize 
on every page the sincerity, earnestness, ability, learning, 
and piety of its author. 

On the Authorized Version of the New Testament, in con¬ 
nection with some recent proposals far its revision . By R. 
C. Trench , D. D. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Redjield .— 
Whatever Dr. Trench writes will be read, aud pondered on, 
by all thoughtful men. His advice on the best mcaus of 
revising our English translation of the Bible contains as 
much sound sense and knowledge, as we have ever met with 
on the subject, especially within the limits of so small a 
compass. 

Memoirs of Joseph Curtis, a Model Man. By Miss Sedg¬ 
wick. 1 vol., 18 mo. New York: Harper d Brothers .— 
Whatever Miss Sedgwick’s pen attempts is worthy of the 
theme. Whatever her genius touches is so far forth beauti¬ 
ful. The author of “ Hope Leslie," in this little volume, baa 
rendered interesting, what, if told by another, would have 
seemed very common-place. 

King Richard the Third. By Jacob Abbott. 1 ooL, 18 mo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers .—Another of that fascinating 
series, “ Ablwtt’s Illustrated Histories,” than which we find 
no books more popular with young people. 


ORIGINAL PUDDING RECEIPTS. 

Quince Pudding— Pare—very thin—six quinces, cut them 
Into quarters, and put them into a pan with a little water 
and lemon peel; cover them close, and stew them gently 
uutil they become tender. Theu rub them through a eiove, 
and afterward mix in some sugar, and a little cinnamon, or 
ginger. Beat up four eggs with a pint of cream, or new 
milk—and stir it well iuto the quinces till they ore of a 
good thickness. Lay a puff paste in a dish, pour your mix¬ 
ture into it, bake it three-quarters of an hour in a moderate 
oven, and serve it warm. 

Cocoa-Nut Pudding .—The ingredients are:—Half a pound 
and two ounces of sugar—the same quantity of butter beaten 
to a cream—the whites of ten eggs, beaten to a froth—half 
a pound and two ounces of grated cocoa-nut, one wineglase- 
ful of wine, and the same quantity of brandy, and of rose¬ 
water. Put the ingredients together, keeping them moder¬ 
ately warm whilst beating them. Bake the puddings In an 
oven. This recipe is sufficient for three puddings. 

Lemon Pudding .—The ingredients we:—One pound of 
butter, and one pound of sugar—beat to a cream; ten eggs— 
beat very light; the rind of one lemon—thoroughly grated; 
tho juice of one lemon; one wineglassful of wine, one of 
brandy, and ono of roso-water. Beat the ingredients well 
together, aud bake the puddings in puff paste, in a quick 
OTen, for half an hour. This quantity of material is sufficient 
for four puddings. 

Almond Padding.—Ingredients:—One pound of butter; 
one pound of sugar; half a quarter of a pound of blanched 
almonds—pounded flue; one glassful of brandy; one glassful 
of wine; one glassful of rose-water, and five eggs—well 
beaten. Add half the rose-water to the almonds whilst 
bruising them. Bake the pudding in a quick oven. 

Cocoa-Nut Pudding.—To one cocoa-nut—grated—take six 
eggs, a quarter of a pound of butter, three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar, one wineglassful of wine, and some nutmeg. 
Bake iu a fine puff paste. 
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Baird Bread Pudding. —Ilalf a pound of stale bread 
crumbs, one pint and a half of boillDg milk—poured over 
six e^gs, beat light, and added when the milk cools—a quar¬ 
ter of a pouud of butter, a quarter of a pound of brown 
sugar, one nutmeg, and three-quarters of a pound of cur¬ 
rants. Melt tho butter in the milk—beat the eggs and 
sugar together—and butter the dish in which tho pudding 
is to bo baked. 

Indian Pudding. —The ingredients are:—One pint of mo¬ 
lasses, six eggs, one quart of milk, half a pound of suet, one 
teaspoonful of cinnamon, and six cupftils of Indian meal. 
Warm the milk and molasses together; beat up, and add in 
the eggs; mix the suet with the meal, and pour in the milk. 
Slice in a few apples. Bake in a pan. 

Custard Pudding .—Soak some bread in one quart of good 
milk, then add eight eggs—well beaten—some raisins and 
cinnamon; pour the whole into a dish, putting in as much 
sweetening as you like; butter a few slices of bread, lay 
them on the top, and bake the pudding in an oven or stove. 

Boiled Pudding. —Soak some stale bread in a quart of 
good milk—add six eggs, well beaten—a little salt, and as 
much flour as you think will make it thick enough. Put it 
into a bag and boil it an hour. Raisins may be added if yon 
like them. Serve it with whatever sauce you prefer. 

Baked Rice Pudding. —Boil the rico until it becomes per¬ 
fectly soft; then add to it half a pound of butter, the same 
quantity of sugar, one nutmeg, and as much wine and nut¬ 
meg as you prefer. Beat in also four eggs. Bake in a dish. 

Sweet Potato Pudding. —(A sufficient quantity for four 
puddings.) Take three good slued potatoes, one quarter of a 
pound of butter, one pint of milk, throe eggs, ono lemon, and 
sugar to your taste. Bake in a good crust. 

Lemon Pudding. —(To be baked in a fine crust.) Three 
ounces of butter, tho same quantity of sugar, ono lemon, one 
wineglassful of rose-water, and four eggs. 


ORIGINAL USEFUL RECEIPTS. 

2b Dye Wool Scarlet. —Take one gallon of water to ono 
pound of yarn—also one ounce of cochineal, two ounces of 
cream of tartAr, and two ounces and a quarter of solution 
of tin. When the water comes to a boil, put In tho cream 
of tartar, then the cochineal; when dissolved, add the soln- 
tion of tin, and then the yarn, stirring it all the time. Lot 
It boil fiftoen minutes, air it once or twice, and then rinse it 
well in soft water. 

To Make Indelible Ink. — rut six cents worth of lunar 
caustic into a bottle, and to it the eighth of o gill of vinegar; 
let it stand in the sun from ten to fifteen hours. In another 
bottle put two cents worth of pearlash, add one cent’s worth 
of gum arable, and about a gill of rain water. The first pre¬ 
paration is the ink; the second is the preparation to bo first 
placed on the linen. After marking, expose to the sun’s 
rays. 

2b Destroy Flies. —To one pint of milk add a quarter of a 
pouud of raw sugar, and two ounces of ground pepper; sim¬ 
mer them together eight or ten minutes, and place it about 
in shallow dishes. The flies attack it greedily, and are soon 
suffocated. By this method kitchens, Ac., may be kept clear 
of flies all summer, without the danger attending poison. 

Starch Pjlish. —Take one ounce of spermaceti, and one 
ounce of white wax; melt, and run it into a thin cake on a 
plate. A piece tho size of a quarter dollar, added to a quart 
of prepared starch, give* a beautiful lustre to the clothes, 
and prevents the iron from sticking. 

Blueing for Clothes. —(Better and cheaper than Indigo.) 
Take ono ounce of soft Prussian bine, powder it, and put it 
in a bottle with one quart of clear rain water, and add one 
quarter ounce of oxalic add. A teaspoonful is sufficient for 
a large washing. 


2b Clean Black Silk Gloves, dc.— Block silk gloves, kid 
boots, and shoes may be cleaned by adding to three parts of 
whites of eggs one part of ink. Mix well together, then 
damp a sponge with it, and rub it over the articles to be 
cleaned. 

Cologne Water. —The ingredients are:—One half ounce oil 
garden lavender; sixty drops each of oil bergamot, and 
essence of musk; two drops oil dnnamon; eight drops attar 
roses; and one and a half pints of alcohol. 

To take Grease out of Cloth. —Make a mixture composed 
of an ounce of liquid ammonia, and four ounces of alcohol, 
to which must be added an equal quantity of water. There 
is no better preparation than this. 

7b Clean Black Silk. —Take an old kid glove, and boil it 
in a pint of water for an honr. Then let it cool, and when 
cold, add a little more water, and sponge the silk with the 
liquid. 

Eye Water. —Take of sulphate of due, ten grains, sugar 
of lead, twenty grains, and rose-water, one pint. Dissolve 
each separately, and then mix; turn off the clear water for 
use. 

Cement. —Melt togethor half a pound of rosin, two table- 
spoonfuls of white load, four tablespoon Tula of tallow, and a 
piece of bees-wax the size of a hen's egg. 

Cement. — {Good.)— Half a pound of rosin, one-quarter of * 
pound of red ochre, two ounces of plaster of Paris, and one 
sixteenth of a pint of linseed oil. 

Poison for Bugs. —The ingredients are:—Corroshre subli¬ 
mate and sal-ammoniac, half an ounce of each; and one pint 
of whiskey. 

To Extract Indelible Ink. —Rub the stain with a little sal- 
ammoniac, moistened with water. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE TOILET. 

Scented Wash Ball. —Take of the best white soap, shaved 
into slices, 2% ox.; of Florentine orris, % or..; of calamns 
aromaticus, the same; of elder flowers, of cloves, and dried 
rose leaves, each, % oz.; coriander seeds, lavender, and bay 
leaves, each, a drachm; with throe drachms of storax. Re¬ 
duce the whole to a fine powder, which knead into a paste 
with the soap, adding a few grains of musk or ambergris. 
When you make this paste into wash balls soften it with a 
little oil of almonds to render the composition more lenient; 
this soap has excellent cleansing and cosmetic properties. 

2b Remove Stains from the Hands. —Ink-stains, dye-stains, 
Ac., can be immediately removed by dipping the finger in 
water, (warm water Is best,) and then rubbing on the stain 
a small portion of oxalic acid powder And cream of tartar, 
mixed together in equal quantities, and kept in a box. 
When the stain disappears, wash the bands with fine soap 
or almond cream. A small box of this stain-powder should 
be kept always in the washstand drawer, unless there are 
small children in the family, in which case it should be put 
out of their reach, as it Is a poison if swallowed. 

A Cheap Pomatum. —Take a quarter of a pound of fresh 
lard, and about half an ounce of white wax, and twopenny- 
worth of rose hair oil, mix well together; this makes a good, 
cheap pomatum, and will not injure the hair. Instead of 
the rose hair oil you may use a small quantity of any liquid 
scent you please. 

Irritation of the Skin. —Solution of Magnesia one fluid 
ounce, to be taken twice or thrice a day, combined with a 
little ginger or bitter aromatic tonics. This distressing sen¬ 
sation does not arise from the black dye of tho dress as Olga 
supposes, bnt from acidity of the stomach. 

A Capital Pomade. —Dissolve thoroughly over a slow Hr* 
two ounces of white wax and half an ounce of palm oil, with 
a flask of the best olive oil. Stir it till nearly cold; theo 
add one ounce of castor oil and about three pennyworth of 
bergamot or any other perfume you please. 
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ORIGINAL RECEIPTS. — PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 


ORIGINAL RECEIPTS FOR DESSERT. 

Calf's-foot Jelly .—To on© set of feet take two quart© of 
water. Boil them well, let the liqnor stand until it becomes 
cool, then carefully skim off all the fat. Take about ono 
pound and a half of sugar, some cinnamon, a little mace, 
one large lemon, (or three lemons,) the whites of three eggs, 
and the shells, and half a pint of wine; (or one pint of wine.) 
Mix these Ingredients with tho cold liquor, then put it over 
the fire, let it come to a boil, and then strain it through a 
flannel Jell j-bag. 

Lemon Custard .—Beat the yolks of eight eggs until they 
become as white as milk, and then add to them a pint of 
boiling water, and the grated rinds of two lemons; sweeten 
to your taste, and stir the mixture over the Are until it 
seems to be thick enough for use, and then add in a large 
wineglassful of rich wine, and half the quantity of brandy; 
give the whole a scald, and pour it into cups. To be served 
cold. 

Floating Island .—Beat the whites of two eggs so light 
that a spoon will stand in it, and by degrees beat in two 
* tablespoonfuls of some favorite jam, two tablespoonfuls of 
currant Jolly, and five tablespoonfuls of loaf sugar. Drop 
the float upon the surface of a quart of milk'poured into a 
deep glass or china dish. The milk must be sweetened, and 
flavored with a small portion of wine. 

Cherry Toast .—Stone and stew what you consider a suit¬ 
able quantity of cherries, adding as much sugar as you pre¬ 
fer, and also some sticks of cinnamon. Toast some small, 
thin slices of bread; put a layer of it on the bottom of a dish, 
then a layer of cherries, and so on until the dish is filled. 
The Juice should be flavored with a small portion of wine. 
Serve this dish cold. 

Pumpkin Custard .—Mix with one quart of stewed pump¬ 
kins, six eggs, a quarter of a pound of butter, half a pint of 
wine, some nutmeg, and as much sugar as you prefer. 

Jelly Custard .—To a cupful of the jelly you most prefer, 
add one egg—well beaten—and three teaspoonfuls of cream. 
After mixing the ingredients thoroughly together, bake in 
a fine puff crust. 


ART RECREATIONS. 

Fo* Grecian Painting. —J. E. Tilton k Co. Boston and 
Salem, Mass., publish tho following fino and desirable en¬ 
gravings, which they send by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 



Site of Plate. 

Price. 

Hiawatha's Wooing, 

14 by 18 

$1A0 

The Farm Yard, 

13 by 19 

1^0 

Age and Infancy, 

16 by 22 

2,00 

The Happy Family, 

13 by 17 

L25 

Les Orphelines, 

9 by 11 

1,00 

The Jewsharp Lesson, 

9 by 11 

60 

The Little Bird, 

9 by 11 

60 

Evangeline, (Longfellow.) 

16 by 22 

1,00 

Beatrice Cenci, 

16 by 22 

1,00 


p These ore intended for Grecian and Antique Painting, and 
i have full and separate rules how to paint each object how 
ij to mix each color. They also continue to publish new and 
\ desirable things in this line, of which they send notice to 

< their customers. 

\ Seminaries, Dealers and Teachers furnished with the 
^ above, and all Artists' Goods at a liberal discount, 
s Setts of the best English Oil Colors in tabes, varnish, oils 
£ brashes, nud the other needful materials for Grecian and 

< Antiquo Painting, tarnished for throe dollars. Small trial 
i pictures for use at thirteen Cents each. 

> Improvements made from time to time in these and other 
n styles, will bo communicated to our customers, soilout extra 
s charge. 

^ Directions to our new style Antique Painting, Grecian 
;> Painting. Oriental and Potichomanio, furnished full and coro- 
^ plete (so that any child may learn without other instruction,) 
^ for one dollar, post-paid, with rules for varnish, Ac. 
n Purchasers to tho amount of five dollars, are entitled to 
$ all our directions free. Persons ordering the directions for 

> ono dollar, and after buying materials to the amount of flv© 
s dollars, may deduct tho one dollar paid for directions. 

* Address, J. E. TILTON & CO- 

$ Publishers and Dealers in Artists’ Goods, Boston, where 
they have established their principal houso, for the better 


accommodation of a largo and increasing business. 


PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 

Dumb Proverbs. —A player thinks of a proverb, and then 
without speaking tries to make it understood by actions. 
But it is best before commencing the game to appoint a 
President, so that if tho proverb is not guessed, he can ask 
any question in rcforenc© to it, if he thinks it is not suffi¬ 
ciently intelligible. Wo give some examples:— 

The player leaves the room, and then rashes in and around 
the room in great fear and trembling, constantly looking 
behind, as if expecting that some one was chasing him. The 
one who first guesses ‘‘Fugitives foar, though they be not 
pursued,” must take his (or her) turn, and give another 
one—we will suppose “Some are very busy, and yet do 
nothing.” This can be dono by going about lifting and 
moving different articles and patting them dowm again in 
the same placo, doing it swiftly, and as though they thought 
they were very industrious and had so very much to do. 

Another proverb that could be acted in this way, is, “They 
who give willingly, love to give quickly.” The player can 
pick up any of the small articles about the room, and pre¬ 
sent one to each of the company, and by motions beg of 
them to accept them, doing so with a cheerful and quick 
manner. “Two of a trade seldom agree,” is another pro¬ 
verb, and requires two performers who leave the room and 
decide what trade they will represent, and then entering 
again, they work very pleasantly together, acting as though 
they were very friendly, when in a few moments a change 
comes over them, and they end as if they were disputing, 
and are quite angry with each other. 


5 ECONOMY IN DRESS. 

^ Female Under Clothes.—T he cost of these is not near so 

> great aa many suppose. A lady can procure, if sho makes 

•> them herself; for little more than ten dollars, the following: 
$ Six good plain chemises. 

$ Ditto pairs of drawers, 

s Ditto petticoats. 

$ Ditto night-dresses. 

n Get two piecos of long cloth. The pieces ran from 40^ to 
jj 41yards; and, if properly cut, scarcely a thread need be 
$ wasted. The eighty-three yards will make 
$ Yards, 

s Six chemises, long, in each, - - - 15 

$ Six pairs of drawers, 1 % long. 2*^ in each, - - 13^ 

n Six petticoats, V/^ long, 4 widths, 5 in each, - 30 

s 8Ix night-dresses, 13 by 16 long, 4 widths, leaving 
* 13 inches for sleeves,.24 

\ 

) These should all be cut out at the samo time, as the sloping* 
j! from the drawers will cut the bands, and bands for petti- 
£ coats, shoulder-straps, collars, wristbands, gussets, etc-, for 
\ night-dresses. Tho sleeves of chemises ought to be cut from 
^ the piece taken off the top; the small gores joined on at the 
$ bottom from the piece cut out each side. When the set Is 

> completed, mark them ueatly. 

s Number each article, and wear them in rotation. It is 
’ advisable to get two other pieces of long doth and Corn- 
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Mon a second half dozen, as soon as conrenlent; by wear- ^ velvet on a blonde netting. Two raffles of wide lace finish 
ing them in turn, the dozen will last four or even five years, s the cape at the bottom, and it is tied in front with a narrow 
If ladies wish for trimming, the best for night-dresses is > black velvet ribbon. 

nnvelned insertion and scallop edging. A neat crochet edge \ Fiq. nn. —Breakfast Cap, composed of French mnslln 
Is pretty for the chemise, and less expensive; the quantity $ and Valenciennes insertion. The front and cape are finished 
required for chemise is yard; insertion for oollar, wrist, ^ with rich blue ribbon, ornamented on each side with frills 
and front of nightdress, 1% yard; of scallop work, \% yard. \ of Valenciennes lace. 

The lew trimming then la on nnHeriUnen the more ladj- \ Pio. tx.-Dntim Car, trimmed alternately with a row of 
like it appear.. A nicely randyked long cloth oollar, gannt- S white golporo gathered, and a pink ribbon aleo gathered, 
let cnfT, and piece down the front to correspond, I. both 5 Thera la a bow on the top of the head, anil a second behind. 
•Imple and elegant, and doee not get deetroyed In the wash, i x ._i UAD . I)RESa P0R Errsiso, composed, behind, of 

To young ladles of limited means who eay they hare not R Spaubh ne . witu sn , all on eacb knot . fruut a 

Umo to do their own plain rawing without interfering with bandeati of platted ribbon of the same color ae the net. At 
other duties, we wonld aay, rira an boor earlier for tho pm- the „| do R lufl of , ma „ row , *.|th ribbtm ,. 
poee, and always base some at band to take up any spare { Fl0 . xj.-UooreCar, to wear with a morning drera. It le 
minute that may occur during the day. Try thle plan deep b |„ nde turning all roond . lhe front row „ 

one week; yon will be surprised at the quantity of work s tbroWB ^ on tb „ otller t0 form a barbC) and it „ trlraI1U!( , 
done eren In thoee odd minutes. With a rawing machine, about tho crown wltb a , raall ribboB raclle> wblcll come , 
enttly more, of course, can bo done, In lera time. < forward to meet tho ornamonte of the front. On the top a 

^ handsome bunch of ribbons. A double bow of ribbon joins 
!| the two barbos under tho chin. 

FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. $ Fia. xii. — Collar op French Embroidery, with wide pink 

Fia. I.—Walking Dress op Plaid 8ilk.— Skirt plain. Cor- $ ribbon bow and ® nd *> w, K ed hlack lace, 
sage high, with a very long point in front Sleeves plaited ' Fig. xm.— IIead-Drxss op Black Lack, ornamented on one 
low down on the arm, and very wide at the lower part. The s witb a lar 8 ° P iuk «>*o with leaves, 
corsage and sleeves are trimmed with medallions of brown \ Fl °- xrv.— Ball Head-Dress, composed of a net of white 
silk, surrounded by narrow black lace quilled. Bonnet of % pearls* with a rich white ostrich feather on the left side, 
white silk with pink flowers. - Loops of pearls commence half way up on the right side, 

Fin. n.— Dress op Gray Plaid Silk.— The skirt is trimmed $ and continue around the back of the head-dress, 
with several rows of velvet, put on in a diamond pattern, $ General Remarks. —The autumn chintzes, cashmeres, and 
with a black floss tassel in each diamond. Corsage high, \ de laines are of the very richest colors, and generally in 
with a basque cut short, with five points, two in front, one s large figures. Many of the silks also are very gay. There 
on each hip, and one behind. These points are finished with $ are many double skirts, some single ones with one very deep 
tassels. Large, wide sleeves, ornamented to correspond with ;> flounce, some with two flounces, and very many with three 
the corsage and skirt. s or more. In fact flounces are usually so graceful that it 

Fia. in.— Walkuto Dries of Grey Silk Chene with pink $ wil1 1)0 a lou 8 wbil ° before they are wholly dispensed with. 
Roses.— Mantelet of black silk, with two deep flounces pinked $ A favorite trimming for the double skirts of silk dresses 
at the edges. Bonnet of tartan plaid velvet, trimmed with a ^ consists of a goufferiug or plaiting of ribbon. This trimming 
band and bow of black velvet ribbon. ' may be placed on both skirts, or on the upper one only. 

Fiq. rv.—D inner Dress of Appli Green Chens Ru t _ s The ribbou employed for the purpose may be either figured 

•Die skirt is double; corsage high and round, and finished at v or P 1 * 11 "* but a chequered pattern is extremely effective, 
the waist with a sash. The sleeve is made wide, and slit on s Bias bands » 8011 on are also a favorite trimming. They 
the inside of the arm; there is also a wide “Jockey cap” at ' ma J tbe same material as the dress, or of tome color 
the top. $ amalgamating with it. It is scarcely necessary to mention 

Fio. v.— White Satin Bonnet from Wildes, 261 Broadway, $ tbat tbe trimming of the corsage should correspond with 
New York. Composed of white satin, white moss silk, and s tbat on tbe *Wrt 

blonde. The front is of satin, the edge bordered with & nar- $ Sometimes the upper skirt is made to descend in rounded 
row fold of tbe moss silk. The crown is of silk, and laid on ij points at each side, and straight in front and at the back, 
with sufficient frailness to form a ruffle, which extends en- s This style is perfectly new. When both skirts are trimmed, 
tirely round the crown, forming a double curtain: the edge s tbe trimming on the lower skirt should be quite at the edge, 
is finished with a superb foil of blonde, headed by a piping $ The bodies of silk, or even of moro simple materials, intended 
of white satin. The right side is adorned with a graceful \ for full evening costume, frequently have corsages rounded 
ostrich plume, tipped with marabout The inside of the s in front of the waist; others have corsages pointed both in 
brim is edged with scarlet velvet, over which is laid a full \ front and at the back—a stylo which has the rocommendo- 
eap of blonde, interspersed with green velvet leaves. On ;» tlon of giving increased slenderness to the waist The 
the left side is a bow and ends of scarlet velvet ribbon, edged s caprices of Fashion are infinite, and the fickle goddess seems 
with black lace. Broad white strings striped with satin. £ at tho present time to be more than ever determined to adopt 
Fia. vi. —Head-Dun, also from Wildes. The band over s as her motto tho word “Variety.” Consequently, on occa- 


the head forms two scallops, and is composed of a network < sions not demanding frill evening costume, we see some 
of scarlet chenille, interspersed with jet bead*. On the left $ ladies with corsages high to the throat; others with cor- 
side, and extending down the back, is a frill rosette, formed 5 sag®* half high in the style known as tho “Infunt waist,” 
of ruches of tulle, and Intermingled with gold and scarlet \ ^ith the fqflness gathered to a point in front of the waist, 
velvet. Pendent from the rosette, descends a long streamer $ Many corsages are shaped square at the neck a la Raphael- 


of tulle, decorated by narrow bands of scarlet velvet, edged 
with blonde, and laid on In a slanting direction. The right 
aide is formed of a tingle bow and ends of rich chene plaid 
ribbon, and dusters of marabout feathers, mingled with gold 
grapes: a single loop of the ribbon extends down the back, 
and terminates in a long streamer to correspond with the 
tails. 


^ It Is only by reviving what is old that we can get at any 
^ thing new; and therefore it Is that the elegante* of the pre- 
sent generation have adopted the fashions of their grand- 
s mothers. 

< Sleeves are In every variety. For winter very wide sleeves, 
^ closed at the wrist with a large pointed cufl^ and a wide, 
\ pointed Jockey cap, will be much in fovor. 


Fio. vtl—Raphael Caps, made of rows of lace and black * Lacs is worn in profusion. It Is employed for the flounces 
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of wedding drawee, nod for thoee intended for full evening 
costume. Lace dresses bare again become fashionable. Both 
black and white ore equally in favor. Lace trimmings for 
mantelets are beginning to recover the vogue they once en¬ 
joyed, and mantelets of block or white lace are extremely 
fashionable. Almost every article of embroidery is now richly 
trimmed with lace. 

Collars intended for morning and neglige costume are 
frequently formed of a flat plaiting of muslin, having a broad 
hem at the edge, and a oolored ribbon run within it. Under¬ 
sleeves, suitable for the same style of dress, have two puffings 
at the upper part, with small bows of ribbon fixed on the 
lower puffing, and the whole finished by a broad frill of 
musliu, with ribbon run in the edge. Muslin sleeves, close 
at the wrists, have cuffs formed of a puffing, within which 
is run a lilac or green ribbon. 

Bonnets, as we noticed in our last number, are gradually 
assuming more of the Marie Stuart shape. The last novelty 
is the combination of black with colored ribbon in trimming 
bonnets. This caprice—for It is a fantasie rather than a 
fashion—is gaining favor in Paris. The black sarcenet rib¬ 
bon employed for this style of trimming is by no means so 
effective as black velvet; aud though the innovation Is not 
in the best taste, yet Fashion has accepted it, and conse¬ 
quently it has been readily adopted by her votaries. Black 
and pink, black and gold-color, and black aud currant-color, 
are the favorite combinations. In the form of bonnets there 
is no very marked change, but those of the very newest 
Style manifest a slight tendency to enlargement The trim¬ 
mings exhibit the most fanciful variety. Somo of the bon¬ 
nets, however, which have just issued from the rooms of the 
most fashionable Parisian milliners are distinguished by 
comparative simplicity. One bonnet is of Belgian straw. 
Round the crown are disposed oars of maize and wheat, the 
latter made of black velvet. Two narrow rows of lace, the 
ono black and the otlior white, edge the front. The crown, 
which is without stiffening, is made of white tulle, spotted 
with black. The strings are of broad sarcenet ribl>on, of a 
bright shade of Prussian blue; and the under-trimming con¬ 
sists of bows of blue and straw-colored ribbon. 

The large flat hat a la moutqvHairt, which has been so 
much worn of late at the French Court, has been replaced 
since the journey to Fontainebleau by the simple gipsy hat, 
tied down by a gauze scarf, which fastens It beneath the 
chin. The Empress is said to have namod this hat an 
“Olivia,” from the “Vicar of Wakefield,” aud has worn it 
with great success in her rambles about the park and gar¬ 
dens of 8t, Cloud. The ladies of the Imperial Court have 
followed her example, and tho moiuquttcrirt is, consequently, 
quite exploded. 


Mantxlxts ooutinue to be made very large, with pointed 
hoods. Tassels are much used in trimming them. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. l —(See wood cut.)—D ress for a uttlx Bot of brows 
Poplin, striped with black, and ornamented down the front 
with buttons and cord. 

Fig. u.—(See wood cut.)— Dress for a little Oirl or Smc, 
plaidod in blue and grey. 8ide-trimminga of blue and grey 
silk. Cloak of blue and white striped cashmere. White 
bonnet trimmed with blue ribbon. 

General Remarks. —A dress intended for a girl about the 
age of ten, consists of lilao-colored silk, figured with very 
narrow horizontal stripes in the same tint. This dreas is 
made with two skirts. Both are bordered with a narrow 
plaiting of ribbon in a lively chequered pattern of green, 
rose, blue, and white. On the upper skirt there are aide- 
trimmings formed of quillings of the same ribbon. The 
corsage is plain and low, and with it is worn a chemisette 
of cambric. The chemisette is nearly high to the throat, 
and, at the upper edge, is fastened on a band surmounted by 
a row of Valenciennes. A berthe, formed of folds of silk, 
finished at the lower part with a quilling of ribbon, orna¬ 
ments the corsage. This berthe is pointed behind, and has 
long ends crossed in front, then passed under the arms, and 
linked one in tho other at the back of the waist. The sleeves, 
which descend mid-way down the arm, are slit np their 
whole length in the inner part, and are edged round with 
narrow quillings of chequered ribbon. The nnder-elecves 
consist of foil puffs of muslin. To complete the costnme, a 
stripe of narrow black velvet, with long pendent ends, is 
worn round the throat. It is fastened by a black enamel 
clasp. A bow of black velvet, with flowing ends, Axes the 
hair at the back of the head. 

Another dress for a smaller girl is mado of light bine silk, 
and trimmed with four flounces, each edged with a row of 
narrow black velvet. Up each side of the drese them are 
trimmings formed of bows and ends of velvet, placed one 
abovo another at the head of each flounce. The corsage Is 
foil, shaped square in front, and edged round with a row of 
velvet. A chemisette of tulle is added. The sleevm are 
formed of one puff, and two frills trimmed with black velvet. 

An out-door dress, prepared for a little girl, is composed 
of pink silk. With it will bo worn a basquine of black silk, 
trimmed with plaltings of ribbon, and a bonnet of white silk 
with a soft crown. The edge of the bonnet and the curtain 
are ornamented with a quilling, and in the inside there Is a 
wreath of pink daisies. 


PUBLISHER’S CORNER. 


Notices of the Press.— If we were to publish all tho < 
notices we receive, we should fill three or four pages: but s 
for this we have no room. We have already received hun- ^ 
drods of notices of the September number, similar to the ' 
following, from the Jeffersonian (N. Y.) Democrat. “Peter- ^ 
son’s Magazine, for September, has come to hand ahead of ^ 
all competitors. The excellence and variety of tho articles \ 
in this Magazine are much superior to many which appear s 
in some of the Three Dollar publications. Considering its ^ 
high literary merits it is the duaptd Magazine published in s 
this country.” Such of our readers, as see only “ Peterson,” ^ 
will learn from this how superior, for its price, this Maga- v 
sine is to all others. ? 

Never too Late.— It is never too late in the year to sub- \ 
scribe for “Peterson,” for we can always supply back non- ^ 
bers, to January inclusive, If they are desired. “ 


How to Remit. —In remitting, write legibly, at the top c€ 
your letter, the names of your post-office, county and state. 
Bills, current in the subscriber’s neighborhood, taken at 
par; bnt Pennsylvania, New York or New England bills 
preferred. If tho sum is large, buy a draft, if possible, on 
Philadelphia or New York, deducting the exchange. 

“Peterson” and “ Harper.”— For $&50 we will send a 
copy of “Peterson” and “Harper’s Magazine,” for one year. 
But where part of a remittance is intended for another pub¬ 
lisher, ws do not take the risk of that part. 

Postage on “Psnasow."—This, whm prepaid q uarttriy, 
| at tea office of delivery, Is ooe and a half •oeata a wmmhm 
i per month, or four cents and a half for the three mo n th s ! if 
1 not pre-paid it is double this. 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 


Vol. XXXIV. PHILADELPHIA, NOVEMBER, 1868. No. 6. 


BOUND TO ELOPE. 


IT HAST B. OLABX1. 


“This is a dreadful matter-of-fact world,” j 
said prettj Lola Grahams, as she looked up into 1 
her cousin lassie’s face, “all the romance has 
departed. Don’t you think so, cox ?” 

“Well, I never gave the subject much con¬ 
sideration,” said her cousin; “but I thought I 
heard you yesterday saying that Anna Grant’s 
marriage was very romantic.” 

“No, no, not her marriage, that was very 
stupid and matter-of-fact; it was her meeting 
with George that was romantic. She fell over¬ 
board in one of the boating excursions at Payne- 
ville last summer, and George, who had just 
come, and had never seen her, sprang from the 
bank and rescued her. To be sure, she was only 
wet and frightened, and the water was shallow, 
but still the incident was delightfully romantio. 

I wanted her to elope, but she wouldn’t, and 
they were married in the old hum-drum style. 
If ever I marry I am determined to elope. The 
present style of courting, proposing, and wed¬ 
ding, is just as flat as dish-water, I want a little 
spice of romance in my matrimonial schemes.” 

Now, reader, do not think that my little friend 
Lola was an empty-headed, romantio simpleton. 
Far from it! 8he was very pretty, very fasci¬ 
nating, and very intelligent, highly accomplished, 
and in most things very sensible; but unfortu¬ 
nately Miss Lola had got her pretty head full of 
sentimental poetry, and highly romantic novels; 
and had taken quite a dislike to matter-of-fact 
incidents. As her father was wealthy, and her 
mother hospitable, Lola, of course, did not lack 
admirers. Among these there was one that oared 
nothing for Lola’s money, but loved her with a 
deep, earnest love for her own bright self. He 
was handsome, talented, well connected, and 
wealthy, and in every way a suitable match for 
the coquettish beauty. But Lola treated him 
with the utmost indifference. Did he bring her 
flowers ? She tossed them aside, while he was 
Vol. XXXIV.— 17 


present, with an air of profound contempt, and 
yet, if he could have peeped into Lola’s most 
cherished books, he would have found, that, be¬ 
tween the leaves, were pressed many of these 
same flowers. Did he ask her todanoe? She 
was invariably engaged, and yet her eyes would 
jealously follow all his movements if he took 
another partner. If he wanted her to sing, she 
was always hoarse, yet, if she heard him men¬ 
tion any air as a favorite, Lola invariably pur¬ 
chased and studied it. In short, disguise or 
deny it as she would, Lola was in love with 
Atherton Lascelles. 

“Lola,” said cousin Linie to her, as they sat 
sewing together, “don’t you think you are treat¬ 
ing Mr. Lascelles shamefully?” 

“Shamefully, Lizxiet Shamefully? Why, I 
positively accepted an offer to ride with him, 
this very afternoon.” 

“Yes, I know that, but you flirt with him out¬ 
rageously. Are you going to marry him, Lola?” 

Lola shook down a shower of golden curls to 
hide her burning flaoe. 

$ “He never asked me, Liziie.” 

\ “But he will He loves you, Lola. He told 
| me so, and—and, Lola, he thinks you—you— 
S perhaps that is, you will not refuse him.” 

^ “Does he? He will find out his mistake.” 

| “Why, Lola, stirely you do not intend to re- 
{fuse him ?” 
i “But I do I” 

j “Why? He is everything desirable. Your 
\ father will be delighted with the match I” 

“ There now, you have just hit the very reason. 
\ He would ask papa, and then ask me, and there 
$ would be nothing romantic about it; no opposi- 
s tion; a real stupid wedding; a trip to Niagara, 
j and then just settle down like all the rest of 
| the world. Bah! the very idea is tiresome! 
j No! I am determined when I do marry, I will 
' elope!” 
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One week Inter, Lisiie and Atherton parted at j “Atherton. Look up!” 
the parlor door with these words, < \ low groan was the answer. 

“You are sure/’ said Atherton, ‘'that this is \ “Atherton!” And a little, soft hand lay among 
Lola’s enly objection f his masses of eurls, and there was almost a sob 


Lola’s enly objeotiou 
“Sure.” 

“Well, I am glad it is no worse. Good-bye.” 


$ in the sweet voice, 

| “Atherton! Look up; for I,” oh! how low 


And leaving her with a warm shake of the hand, \ the voice sank, “I love you!” 

Atherton took his way to Mr. Grahame’s private \ Dear me, how the relative position of the 
oounting-room. He was closeted with Mr. Gra- £ parties changed! Atherton, erect, manly, hold- 
bame for a long time, and then came out with a J ing her close to his heart, while his whole face 
beaming face and light step. The same evening \ glowed with love and pride; and Lola, timid 
found him alone with Lola in the parlor. He \ and shrinking, her face hidden on his breast, 
was very silent, apparently very sad, while Lola \ and clinging close to him. 


was remarkably cheerful and chatty. 
“Positively, Mr. Lascelles, yen are very tkwr 


“Say that again, Lola!” 

But Lola, thinking one such sugar plum was 


•eme,” said Lola, “you are as silent as if you were $ enough, raised her head suddenly with a look of 
dumb. Have you anything on your conscience?” $ laughing defiance, and would have run away, but 
“Lola,” said he, looking up into her laughing S he held her fast. Then they talked long together, 
eyes. “Lola, I love you.” \ Atherton declared Mr. Grahame to be resolute in 

“Really. Well, so you have said before. If \ forbidding their union, and before these lovers 
you have nothing more original to say, yon had | parted, they had planned an elopement 


better relapse into silenoe.” 


A few days later, Lola shut herself up in her 


“Yes, but, Lola,” said he, with a lugubrious room one morning, declaring that a severe head- 
sigh, “I have loved you long, but I never frit \ ache would prevent her joining the family. She 
how dear you are to me so forcibly as I do to- jj refused all medicine, and all attendance, plead- 
nigkt Before I have loved with hope, now, now ing only for quiet; and at last her mother and 


that I must lose you-” 

“Lone me? I—I mean—that is-” 

“Yes, Lola, to-night we must part, 
father forbids our thinking of each other. 


v cousin Lixxie left her alone. After they had 
$ gone, Lola employed her time very peculiarly 
Your 5 for an invalid. She packed all her jewels and 
' v money in the smallest possible compass, and 


“liy father!” oried the astonished girl, “why \ then put some clothes into her traveling-bag. 


I thoqght—he said—I—I- 


She laid out her traveling dress upon the bed, 


“ Then you have spoken of it?” and there was $ and arranged a new brown ribbon on her travel- 
a joyful thrill in Atherton's voice, “oh! Lola, $ ing bonnet. 


may I hope you love me?” 
“I—l like you.” 


; Barly in the evening, Lixxie and her mother 
$ came to bid her an affectionate good night; and 


“Is that all? Alas! yonr father was right \ then she was left alone again. Instead of re- 
He said that you were too young to love, and t tiring, she dressed herself in the aforesaid travel- 
that I was too poor to marry.” \ ing suit, and taking the bag, sat down by the 

“Poor?” \ window. The evening passed slowly, and just 


ibat I was too poor to marry.” s ing suit, and taking the bag, sat down by the 

“Poor?” \ window. The evening passed slowly, and just 

“Yes, did you not know that the 8 ing-a~poor \ before midnight, there came a low tap upon her 
stock had gone down to nothing, and that all my j window. Looking down into the yard beneath, 
property was invested in it? Did you not know l she saw Atherton, armed with some tiny stones, 
that I was penniless? And yet I dare to love \ which he was throwing against the glass She 
you. Alas! in vain!” and Atherton’s head went j threw np the sash, a ladder was placed against 
down on thci arm of the sofa, in an attitude of \ the sill, and in a few minutes Lola stood beside 


deep despair. 


! her lover. A carriage was waiting at the gate. 


Lola stood still, looking at him. For a mo- \ and they drove away. In a little time they 

ment romance was forgotten; and true woman’s l stopped before the door of the Rev. Mr. J-*, 

nature was strong in her young heart. Poor j where that gentleman, who was waiting for 
and despairing! Ah! now she knew that she j them, performed the marriage service in a very 
lpved him. Dnoonfesaed before, even to herself, ? sleepy manner, and the happy pair drove to the 
there stood the strong love in her heart, defying \ Girard House, to wait for the earliest train for 


her tp tear it out. 
“Atherton!” 


[ New York. 

One tittle week had passed, and we find our 


The Toice was low, very low, and the lips elose J bride in a sung parlor at the International Hotel, 


to his ear. 


► at Niagara Falls. 
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Lola looked weary. Atherton was away, and i 4 ‘Why, haven’t yeu lost all your money?” 

if the truth must be told, Lola was a little j “Not a cent!” 

ashamed of her escapade. She remembered her j “And did papa know I was going to run 
mother's tender care for her, and her father’s \ away ?” 

kind indulgence all her life, and she knew that she l “ Yes,” and here a glow ef honest pride came 

had made them but a poor return for their love, i into Atherton’s face. “I am not a man,” he 
While she was thus musing, Atherton came in. j said, “to steal my wife. No. I loved you, but 
“Lola,” said he, “I have just had a telegraph f had your father really refused me, I would have 
from home; I have bad news for you, my poor | crushed out my love—” 
darling.” £ “Would you?” said Lola, archly. 

“Father! mother,” cried she, springing to > “At least I would have concealed it Bui 
meet him. I come, darling, if we hurry, we can catch the 

“Your mother is sick, very sick, dearest, 1< next train.” 
fear. We should go home immediately.” \ “ And I can go to mamma? Oh, I am so glad. 

“Oh! Atherton, can I go home, I have been so * Oh! Atherton, I have felt dreadfully guilty this 
ungrateful and naughty? Oh! mother, mother!” \ week; but now I am happy.” 

“Why, dearest, if the truth must be told-” > “And you forgive my deception?” 

“Father may refuse to let me see her. I did \ “Yes, for it proved your love. That you could 
not leave them any word where I was; perhaps \ feign to do an act from which your noble soul 

it is fretting for me that made mother sick,” and £ revolted, when you found that I was-” 

the poor, little beauty threw herself sobbing into l “Bound to elope,” said Atherton, finishing 
her husband’s arms. $ the sentence. 

“Why, Lola, I—don’t cry so, darling; they \ The repentant Lola found her mother getting 
are not angry. They knew all about it” l better, and received a warm welcome home, 

“All about what?” j which Bhe humbly acknowledged she did not 

“Our elopement. Forgive my having deceived \ deserve. Since then, whenever she has a very 
you, little wifey; but you were so determined \ willful fit, her husband can always make her 
not to marry with your father’s oonsent, that 1 i submissive, by alluding to her memorable elope* 
told several very dreadful fibs to get you to con- i ment. 
fess that you loved me.” < 


SORROW. 

BT AXN1 L. X US SIT. 


ftoaaow wffl come! Our Father has not given 
His children power to stay tho tempest's wrath! 

We cannot chain the thunderbolts of Heaven, 

Nor turn the light’ning from its chosen path! 

The raging floods mast burst their gates asunder, 
They will not heed oor pony “Peace, be still,” 

The mad, mad heart must break in passion’s thunder, 
Ere it can bow submissive to God’s will! 

Sorrow must come! In vain we weep, we felter, 

We pray for some strong refuge from our woe, 

Does Heaven heed? Can human pleadings alter 
The purpose* of God ? Ah, no! ah, nol 

Is He not wise? Shall we, the weak, and sinning 
Presume to question Him, our mighty Friend? 

Who knoweth all things, from the far beginning, 
And seeth onward, even to the end I 

Wb lack fh frith. We sink down broksn-heartsd 
Whene’er die shadow of a blood flits by; 

We think die day time of oar lift departed, 

If God bat leys His hand upon oor sky! 


Why not believe? Why not repose securely 
In Him who sends the sunshine and the flood? 

What right have we to murmur, knowing surely 
That all things work together for our good? 

8orrow may comet A thousand caret be pressing 
Their sword-points to oor bosoms! Shall we fall? 

Shall we despair like cowards? Nol God’s blessing 
Is ever with the brave I Bear up through all! 

There are some hours In life, of wildest anguish, 

When Hope goes down, like a strong ship at sea, 

When the sweet flowers of feeling droop and languish; 
And the well-springs of gladness oease to be. 

There are some things of dark and ftarffcl seeming, 
Whose hidden meaning none on earth can tell; 

But never mindl It may be we are dreaming, 

Yet we shall wake in Heavenl So all la wall! 

8tand up and ftoa the blast! The true soul never 
Bewails Its Aesftnyl God knoweth best! 

And He will moor us on His grand Forever, 

And gather us into His fold of rest! 
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New Toes, April 17th. 

Dear Father —Now I am happy, safe in this 
glorious city, and at home for ones in “marble 
balls.” Most kindly received by my cousin, 
dazzled, bewildered by everything about me— 
what more could heart desire t 

Don't think me wild, pa; but you should see 
this house, the broad, paved entranoe-hall, the 
frescoed walls, the gilded cornices, the bangings 
of satin and lace, the general air of magnificence; 
then think of your simple Nell walking beneath 
the massive chandeliers, lounging on velvet sofas, 
gilding above and softest tapestry below, and a 
fresh, glad heart to enjoy it all. It was so kind 
of you dears at home to let me oome. I thought, 
as the cars whirled on, how mother would miss 
me about the house; and how many bushels of 
wheat dear father must plant, reap, bind, load, 
draw, thrash and sell, to pay the expense of my 
journey. It was so kind of you. 

I hardly realize yet that I am here; a rapid 
glance into the various rooms as I passed, a few 
minutes inside of the parlor, an hour by the 
basement window, this is all I have seen of the 
busy world as yet. 

But our relatives? I hear you asking. With 
uncle you are probably acquainted: he looks 
much older, much more careworn, muoh less 
happy, and while making the enumeration I may 
say, less good, than his country brother. Aunt 
is a kind soul, but somewhat distracted with 
household cares, and over-anxious regarding ap- 
pearanoes. She dresses like old Mrs. Skewton. 
I never saw on one mortal form suoh a bale of 
furbelows. Cousin Leonora is very stylish. She 
has such pretty alabaster arms, all manacled 
with bracelets; such a clear, white complexion; 
such a pensive smile in her eyes. They must be 
shocked with my ruddy cheeks, and ringless 
fingers, and open speech. It seems, here, dread¬ 
fully foolish to be so unsophisticated; but I'm 
an apt student 

Good-bye, my best parents. Think at the 
morning work and evening prayer, of your 

Nrllt. 

Lee, April 17 th. 

Dim Helm —The news of your safe arrival 
made us glad; but the remainder of your letter 
810 


made us sober, and yet we only desire, child, 
that you should be happy, and eqjoy whatever 
may fall in your path. You are dazzled now by 
splendors, and young hearts will not believe old 
heads; so we must leave you to find out how 
much pinohbeok passes with oity gold; and how 
well gilded wood and frescoed plaster indicate 
the shallowness of city splendors. 

I have nothing new to relate, we look to you 
for news, and are well content that what has 
always been should always be with us, peaceful 
work and grateful rest—what better can God 
give his children? 

Your mother is well, and sends her love, and 
promises to write, a promise she will hardly 
keep. You know it puts her in such a tremor 
merely to sign a bill that she must have the door 
locked first, and our heads turned another way. 
But the good soul has no less wisdom that one 
by one Bhe drops her accomplishments, and no 
less love for you, Nelly, that the message, instead 
of through her hand, comes through that of your 
loving father, Maurice Wells. 


New York, April 21st. 

Dear Pa—What a nice letter you sent me, 
and how eagerly I read every word, and then 
how proudly I read it all aloud, to show that 
refinement and wisdom can exist in the farm- 
house as well as in marble halls. 

We have had a rainy week. New York is 
dismal, dirty, hateful in a rain. It is strange it 
never oocurred to me before that cloudy skies 
could overshadow palaces as well as huts. I 
may as well own that I'm homesick. These 
splendors, people and all, are only made for 
sunny weather I find. We sit all day in the 
basement—cellar, we should say at home—beg¬ 
gars lagging by, looking up at the house, then 
looking in at us, and envying our state, an envy 
which seems to me the very height and depth of 
folly. Aunt sits in her wrapper, and talks about 
servants, and style, and economy, till one grows 
tired of the words. Leonora, in curl-papers and 
faded finery, prattles of dress and lovers, and 
yawns, and wonders which way the wind has 
ohanged, and if ever it will be fair. I try to 
read; but the books are all in such elegant 
bindings that aunt watches me in a fever of 
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apprehension lest a leaf should be loosened or 
soiled. 

Don’t laugh, dear pa, at my sudden change of 
mood; you hare been young, and must know 
what real trials in passing, are these disappoint¬ 
ments, which may appear trivial enough to calm 
old age. 

Tou are seated about a blazing fire to-night, 
thinking of me, longing for me as I long for you. 
Why cannot I follow these loving thoughts, and 
lake my own dear seat in my dear home, where 
peaoe, and plenty, and union, and blessedness 
abound? Oh, for wings, the wings of a dove, 
and farewell to marble halls! 

Tour own Nelly. 

Lee, April 23rd. 

My Dbab Child —Do not think me stern if I 
oonfess that your sad letter made me rejoice. 
These dis-illusions must come, Nelly, all through 
life, and the sooner, the surer and better. Tou 
are, as yon say, an apt scholar: study this hollow 
world then, while you may. Learn to detect 
the shams, that you may recognize the realities; 
for there are glorious virtues and gentle graces 
in halls as well as in huts. 

Nothing to do because it rains! Do all the 
human hearts in that huge city stop beating be¬ 
cause it rains? The wild whirl of life goes on, 
splendor and poverty, peace and woe. If the 
gilded books are too fine to read, cannot you find 
some truth in those “ beggars that lag past the 
basement window?” are not their faces books 
which society and God “joined hands” to write? 

But I don’t wish to leoture you, Nelly; be 
happy, my child, in your own bright way, and 
we will think of you—yea, at our morning work 
and evening prayer, and ask that the heavenly 
blessing may follow ours. 

Tour loving Paeeets. 

New Tore, April 25th. 

A thousand thanks for your suggestion, father 
dear. I have, indeed, found deeper than printed 
books, in the beggars that pass our window 
every day. 

But, like a good physician, you wish, before 
nearing me prattle, to feel my pulse. Better, 
thank you— well. Home-sickness gone, heart- 
Bickness comforted. How? 

Oh, by a letter I had, from a certain old farm¬ 
house among the hills; by the strong reminder 
a t brought of my blessed treasures there; of the 
truth, and wisdom, and content, the something 
solid in this hollow ball, which the world learned 
not a day ago. 

Yes, and my books! Aunt had told for the 1 


ninth time, a story in six volumes, about a ma¬ 
licious cook, who stole her best silk gown, and 
seven silver spoons; and Leonore had gaped for 
the ninetieth time, and sighed, and looked at her 
rings, and sighed again, when the post-boy ap¬ 
peared with a letter. 

No matter what the letter contained, I said, 
“Cousin, what strange extremes of condition 
there are in city life!” “Oh, yes, to be sure, 
fearful,” and she gaped, “only this morning. 
Belle was telling me, that almost within the 
shadow of our house, there are people sadly 
poor. “But,” I said, “do you never visit 
them?” “I? oh, no. I don’t know what to say 
to such creatures. And then, coz, it’s so expen¬ 
sive living in our style, we are forced to econo¬ 
mise as well as they—we have nothing to give ” 
“And you have not even seen the inside of 
their houses? Let us go now and gratify our 
curiosity.” 

She sprang to her feet, “Good! anything to 
be rid of this ennui. Lead, Nelly, and I’m at 
your service.” Up stairs we flew, dressed, found 
umbrellas, went gaily down the long flight of 
wet, marble steps; what wings it gives me to 
have never so poor a purpose! 

Then was my discontent rebuked. Ah, father, 
how narrow a circle we make for ourselves in 
life! how calmly we walk on, leaving God’s 
children to perish, because, forsooth, we do not 
think of them, and expecting, nevertheless, a wel¬ 
come in His home on high. 

We passed a few great houses like our own, 
entered a narrow court, went down some broken 
steps of brick, and found ourselves in the home 
of the widow and fatherless. It was no scene of 
abject poverty such as newspapers often describe; 
all was neat and orderly, and the sadder for that. 
One low basement was kitchen, bed-room, store¬ 
room, parlor and chapel, to these uncomplaining 
souls. Its walls were covered with a motley 
array of household and cooking utensils, clothes 
and work. 

“And this is not all the room,” said a girl of 
fourteen, who sewed diligently as she talked with 
us, “there’s a place for mother, now she’s sick,” 
and she pointed toward a door which we had not 
observed in the dusky afternoon. 

Mother, with what an air of trust and security 
the poor child spoke that word! God help her. 
for she will not speak it long! In a closet, barely 
large enough to contain her bed, unlighted and 
unventilated, lay this woman, her athletic frame 
wasted to a skeleton, groaning, and coughing, 
and tossing in the last stage of consumption, 
now praying to linger with her little ones, now 
longing to be gone. At night four children 
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occupy the tame bed with the invalid ih that % eta! I must begin at the beginning—yon re- 
fetid apartment: thus doubly exposed onoe by 'member I wrote last on a rainy day, after i 
infection, once by Inheritance, to the same dis- J rainy week. Leonora end I had been ont in tie 
ease, the same lot! The older children sleep $ streets, came back half drenched. The dinner- 
in the outer room on a pallet with their grand- ' belli was ringing as We reached home, and Non 
mother, a woman of seventy. > slipped on my wrapper which mother lined so 

I thought no more of my discontent. I could i nicely with silk: poor girl, amidst all her finery 
only think—all the splendor in our home kept $ she has not one loose, comfortable gown. After 
repeating the words, “Inasmuch as ye did it not $ dinner we sat in the gloomy old basement, a 
unto the least of these, ye did it not unto me!” jj forlorn light straggling in from the gas-burner? 

But apropos to splendors, pa, I will tell you a $ out in the street Aunt said it seemed like moon- 
secret! My oousin Leonora is in love, half en-$ light—I thought it must be moonlight, then, in 
gaged—you'd never guess to whom; to a count, $ the Dismal Swamp. So we had the old topics 
a live count—think of it! Aunt is so pleased ^ of saving, and money, and dress, and beam, 
that the ancient honors of our family may be re- s when Leonora started to her feet, clasped he 
vived! Tou know she and ma both descended $ hands wildly, and gave a little scream, “The 
from William the Conqueror. Uncle has a din- $ count, the connt—Pm sure it's his footstep—and 


ing-room all frescoed in imitation of solid oak. \ now he’ll think we are ont!" 

and with furniture stained in the same style. I s “Gracious Providence!" groaned aunt, “and 


hoped we should occupy this in the rainy weather, | not even the hall burners lighted!" so she 
it would so lead my fancy back to the ancient j grasped a newspaper, and all the way np stain 
baronial balls, and the prowess and state of my \ was twisting it to its utmost length; uncle ran 
ancestors! But alas! it's a company dining- £ after with matches, Nora with more; and Ibe- 
room; so in the basement still, in the gathering * hind to witness the fun. 

dusk, I must end my long letter with endless, i You should have seen us! Uncle and I fran- 
endless love from Helen. \ tically scratching matches that wouldn’t light; 


Lei, April 27 th. 

My Dear, Bbiqht Child —Your letters amuse 
us, here at the old farm house. We read them 
over and over again at evening, for it’8 lonely 
without you, Nelly, and yet do not hasten home, 
it is only at times we are lonely. John Anderson 
and his old wife are seldom at a loss for conver¬ 
sation. No matter if our talk turn sometimes on 
a silly bird that has flown away from her nest! 

I write hastily, to say that you may expect a 
rustic beau ere long, even in Gotham. You 
have not forgotten William Elmer? Ah, Nell, I 
wish you remembered him as faithfully as he 
you; he’s a man of “prowess” and “honors," 
such as do not need the advertisement of outside 
pomps and vanities. Mark this, child: do not 
meddle with Leonora’s connt; he is some dis¬ 
carded valet, or worse perhaps. We laughed, 
mother and I, at your vision of old baronial 
halls. Don’t forget, dear, that you are not only 
descended from William the Conqueror, but from 
plain Maurice the farmer, who is still your loving 

Pabent. 

P. S.—Write more concerning your neighbors. 
You will surely visit the poor woman again? 
Give her the money I enclose, spend it for her. 

M. W. 

New Tofik, April 29th. 

Oh, pa, I’ve seen the count! and never was 
anything half so droll as our interview. Let’* 


J and aunt without her spectacles—with her long 
[ twist of newspaper all aflame, groping after the 
j burner; filling the hall with gas in her vain 
attempt. At last it was lighted, flared up half 
to the ceiling, and reminded us all of our duka- 
bills —I am much taller than Nora, and my long 
dress b wept behind her like a train as she flitted 
across the hall. 

The next I knew I stood alone at the parlor 
door, and milord, the count, Was bowing to me 
while all the others had fled. I received him 
quietly enough—his presence did mot crush me 
as I anticipated—I did not think of my dress, 
which was eomewhfet plain—I only thought of 
keeping the count amused till Leonora should 
appear. 

Yes, I talked with a live count! He is not 
handsome nor ugly; he has a pale, thin free, 
and suefh nice English whiskers—not the stiff, 
odious sort that—well! that do well enough for 
one of your age, pa—but just a soft fringe at the 
sides of his face, so graceful, so becoming! 

Presently uncle appeared, then aunt; but no 
Leonora. I did not feel proud of my relatives— 
one was so narrow in bis range of topics, so 
small in his ideas—the other so over-dressed 
and under-bred. Strange, I thought, that two 
siBterS marrying two brothers—all the wisdom 
should range itself on one side, all the wuRh 
on the other! Still no Leonora! Aunt came 
so late herself, that she did not know but her 
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daughter had left in search of some book or $ Oh, Helen, sleep, sleep, and forget these vani- 
picture—for Nora talks learnedly to the count— jj ties! 

and still she did not come. 1 '< And Helen did sleep, and forgot the vanities, 

Do you know, pa, I really think his highness > and dreamed—of William Elmer, 
fell half in love with the rustic cousin—he l On the morrow she stood by the bed of the 
looked down into her face so earnestly at part- s dying woman, gently ministering unto her needs; 
ing—said so cordially, “Yes, he would come ^ and suddenly one stood beside her, and clear 

again!” Lingered so at the door; are you \ eyes were looking into hers again—and they 

frightened? > both went forth together. 

Poor Nora, in her flurry, mistook for a stair- \ “Were not those exquisite flowers? We do 
way door one which leads only into a closet: $ not have such in the country, Mr. Elmer!” 
and from this trap she could not escape without \ “We have hearts that can find such, and give 
being seen by her noble admirer—so passed the £ them in delicate charity.” 

evening in full sight and hearing of much that ; “Do not overpraise me. Count Lafarge sent 
passed in the parlor. Was it not tantalizing? < the bouquet—the sight of it vexed my cousin. 
Poor child! I pity her; for she has some re- ^ and I brought it away from her presence.” 
finement, and uncle is too vhlgar. He sent for jj “That count-” 

some wretched sour wine to regale the count, ^ “Takes all our hearts, he is so magnificent, 

and because the little boy who serves for page ij so interesting. Don’t you admire him. Will?” 
in this establishment, spilt a few drops on the \ “Will!” She had not called him by that name 
carpet, uncle positively boxed his ears before us ^ for years, “Will!” He looked in her eyes, and 
all; and began to fret about the price he paid ^ somehow afterward she could not forget the 
for his tapestries—and aunt chimed in with the ;> glance. “No,” he answered, abstractedly, “for- 
old strain of servants’ extravagance. I won- $ give me, Miss Helen, but I think your count a 
dered what the count thought! ^ villain—I think your cousin had better be vexed 

William Elmer called on that same evening: s for an hour than wretched for years. If this 

how much he has improved by his year at the $ Lafarge is a count, then I am-” 

West! I will own that I dreaded his coming, ^ “Then you are William the Conqueror,” 
these country swains appear so rustic in town; \ laughed Helen, carelessly. 

but I was truly proud of Will, he conversed with $ Tho$e clear, calm eyes met hers again; and 
such good sense, such elegance. I was vexed ^ she did not forget the glance. “It is very 
though, that he looked amused when uncle boxed \ foolish,” she thought, “in Will, a mere country 
the boy’s ears. The count was only shocked. $ clerk, to be casting such glances; besides—he 
It is late at night, I am tired; the farm house ^ no longer cares for me. It is very foolish!” 
doors are shut, you are all asleep: heaven's s and yet she remembered them, 
angels watch over you. So prayeth Helen. I 

Helen’s journal. [ Lee, May 1st. 

Dear book, how frequently I wrote in your 5 Dear Helen —We can spare you from home no 
pages at home, our quiet home. I lived there. :> longer, your mother is lonely. At some future 
This is not life, this mere existence on the sur- \ time you may visit the city again, but now we# 
face. \ are anxious to have you beneath our own roof 

A count has been here—a French count—has S once more, 
taken my hand—looked in my face. Well, what \ Have you seen enough of hollow splendor? 
of that? ) We will find you some city friends, who, fine as 

Nothing. The count may go his ways. > their outward surroundings may be, lead finer 

William Elmer has been here too: my old ^ lives; whose outward splendor seems but a na- 
acboolmate and friend. No, not my friend now, j tural radiance from their true and noble selves. 

be no longer cares for me, except- $ I do not like your count, with his interesting 

Why need these dear parents choose a hus- £ face and his soft fringes. Nelly, Nelly, we have 
band for me? Is it my fault if he loved once?— ^ not been unkind to you: can you doubt and for- 

if he left home on my account—if- 5 sake us now in our old age? 

m How Elmar has improved! How manly he ^ Dear child, come home to your 

seemed to-night, what clear eyes he has—beside < Father and Mother. 

the muddy orbs of that count! How I keep $ 

thinking of Will’s eyes, recalling every glance— £ New York, April 8rd. 

I don’t quite see what right he had to send such l Yes, pa, I am coming home; and oh, with 

earnest glances. 1 such a glad heart! Dear, blessed home!—but 
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what if I own that jour letter came too late, that ^ “Yes,” and a deeper than moonlight flashed 
my mind was made up already, my going only from his clear eyes—“if we cannot be happy, 

delayed by- $ we can at least be useful, be true, good! I am 

I mustn't anticipate. We hare had a nice ^ sick of this buying and selling; I will fit myself 
little family tempest to finish up the stormy ^ in the divinity school for better work; so good- 
week. They have fallen upon me with suspi- > bye, Helen!” 
cions, accusations, threats, till I am truly be-1 “Wait!” 

wildered: what do you think? They say I have He waited an hour, and because of that hour 
stolen the heart of Leonora's lover, crushed all $ Helen waited years; and now they are standing 
the family hopes, blighted their lives, broken ^ again at the farm house door, in the moonlight, 
their hearts, and I know not what besides. Yes, $ and again they talk of “going,” for Helen was 
1 am coming home—believe it! $ married yesterday, and her husband's pariah 

And not alone. Now, pa, don't call me fickle! | lies six miles beyond the hill-side farm. 

Don’t drop your knitting work, mother. Cannot $ What are they saying in the moonlight? 
you trust me, dears, as I trust you? He is so ^ “Dear Will, you must preach economy: the 

noble, so- $ parish have been extravagant, good souls! in 

I'm a wicked girl to teaze you: my companion $ building us such a parsonage.” 
is not any ogre of a count, but plain William \ “Too fine is it, after your dreams of baronial 
Elmer—who does not care for me now—and is, \ halls?” 

therefore, a much more agreeable companion^ “ By-the-way, did I tell you the famous Count 
than of old. \ Lafarge was in States' Prison for larceny?” 

Two days more, only two! and the door will | “I can believe that; but poor Leonora?” 
fly open, and you'll find yourselves all smothered ^ “The count never returned to her; and she 
in kisses from Helen. < has concluded at length to fteward the constancy 

{ of an aged millionaire.” 

Two weeks had passed. Helen was standing \ “You speak too coldly of such iniquity, dear!” 
by the farm house door, in the moonlight. $ “It is of such frequent recurrence, that is all! 

“Are you in earnest, Mr. Elmer, going so $ I often feel guilty at the way, in my thoughtless- 
soon—so soon?” ^ ness, I used to ridicule the habits, while enjoying 

“Yes—what then? It matters little where we $ the hospitality of my uncle's family.” 
abide, if we can but do our work in the wflrld!” $ “And to think that you should come home, 
“Yet you sigh. Are you really going?” i Nell, to find ‘William the Conqueror !’ ” 


WE AND OURS. 

BT ANGIE HABTLAND. 


Two only ones, two petted ones, yet cheerless ones were we k We here s precious infant, a first born, darling son, 

Long, long ago—but now we’re learned how happy life can > And round him are our hearts entwined, as round an only 

be! s one! 


We’re learned to lore, we’re learned to trust, our mutual 
hopes are one, 

And erer turns each heart to each, as dial to the sun. 

We hare two precious mothers—the loving, kind and true— 

And in our daily path they walk, and watchful keep in 

view 

Our daily good, our holiest good—and in their hours of 
prayer 

We know onr names are erer firBt: Qod bless them for their 
care! 

We hare two sainted fathers, enthroned in bibs above, 

Who trained our steps through childish years in tenderness 
and lore, 

They bade us follow, as they went, their Heavenward, 
homeward way— 

They watch our path—they love us still: Qod help us to 
obey! 


i 


And ever when we kneel in prayer, we thank our God in 
Ueaven, 

That to our name and to our hearts this little gem was 
given! 


^ But we have laid him fur away—his tender form doth rest 
^ Not in bis father's yearning arms, nor in his moth ecfe breasts 
> Our Father gave us hopes and cares, and woman's promised 
lot, 

i But when we thought to clasp our babe, we asked—and be 
l was not! 

{ His shrouded form was all we found—cold, breathless at oum 

$ side— 

£ For e’er he looked on earth’s sad scene the little one had 
f died! 

God, in His msrcy took him Home—while unto us was given 
| Sweet, blessed thoughts of a dear child, awaiting ns in 
< Heaven. 
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The curtain of the Mannheim theatre had 
slowly fallen on the last scene of Cabal and 
Lore. And now from every part of the vast 
and brilliantly-lighted playhouse rose a rapture 
of applause, such as those old walls had never 
re-echoed before! There was a momentary 
hush when the favorite actor, Iffland, leading 
the Louise of the play, answered the call of the 
delighted and enthusiastic audience; but as he 
and the beautiful girl, having bent in grateful 
acknowledgment, were about to disappear, the 
excitement and eager plaudits of the people 
again burst forth, and voices were everywhere 
heard demanding the name of the author! 

Iffland spoke not, but turning with a slight, 
yet significant gesture, he pointed to a private 
box near the stage, where a slender youth with 
flashing eyes and golden-brown hair swept back 
from a brow on which genius shone like a star, 
stood alone, his arms folded on his breast, and 
his lips wearing the smile of a child under the 
enchantment of some fairy dream. 

“Schiller! Ee lebe Friedrich Schiller!” 

The cry originated with a group of students 
in the grey uniform of the Duke Karl’s Academy 
at Stuttgard; they had recognized, in the solitary 
occupant of the private box, their old comrade, 
Friedrich Schiller, and with a joyous impulse 
they shouted his name aloud. In an instant a 
thousand voices had taken up the refrain, 

**E$ lebt—ti lebe —long live Friedrich Schil¬ 
ler!” 

In one of the court boxes, overlooking that of 
the young poet, sat the Lady of Lengefeld, with 
her two fair daughters, Caroline and Charlotte. 
The mother and elder daughter were magnifi¬ 
cently arrayed, wearing their hair elaborately 
arranged and powdered according to the fashion 
of the time, but the girlish Charlotte was attired 
with all the simplicity of a maiden whose foot¬ 
steps had not yet crossed the threshold of the 
gay world. Her robe of pale azure, of soft yet 
unpretending texture, fell in airy folds about 
her graceful form, hut the delicate throat and 
rounded arms shone with no other ornament 
than their own fairness. Her complexion was 
exquisitely pure and clear, and her hair, very 
dark and fine, was gathered in a rich knot at 
the back of her beautiful head, thus fully un¬ 


veiling the sweet lines of brow, cheek, and the 
clear-cut profile. Her eyes were dark and ten¬ 
der—they were shining now with the light of 
soul—a poetic soul kindled into new and radiant 
life by the eloquent thoughts to which she had 
just listened. Bending forward, with a quick, 
impulsive movement, she swept aside the crim¬ 
son hangings, in whose shade—seeing yet un¬ 
seen—she had sat during the play, and looked 
for the first time on the youthful poet. At that 
moment his eye, uplifted, met her glance! A 
joyous premonition trembled through his heart 
—he knew that they must meet again—he be¬ 
held in that pure girl his destiny! 

Forgotten now were all those weary years of 
exile from his dear Suabian land, where his boyish 
heart poured itself out in one burning prayer: 

“In thine arms I cast myself, oh, German 
fatherland! Take him up who resigns for thee 
all the joys of love and home—take him up into 
thy great heart! And if thou canst not, if I am 
powerless to accomplish the great work before 
me, grant me, fatherland, an early death in thy 
service, and deign to write on my lowly lomb: 
He dreamed of the true, of the excellent, and we 
bless him for his dreams! 

The weary past forgotten—a Hope, purer and 
sweeter and lovelier than life ever offered before, 
beckoned him on! 

“ Nun bm ich tin Dichter /” murmured Schiller, 
bending his bright head before the people, while 
tears thrice blessed stood in his glorious eyes. 

The sun was just disappearing behind the 
“blue, Franconian mountains,” leaving in his 
wake a train of rosy, golden-edged clouds, which 
seemed almost to color the soft, summer air with 
their own bright hues. Far across the valloy, 
through which the winding Saale pursued its 
course of light and shadow, rose the grey towers 
of Lengefeld above the dark verdure of its an¬ 
cient Wald. From the gothic ohapel near the 
castle the sweet evening chimes rang out their 
plaintive melody, melting into the influences of 
the hour, and softening each heart into a tender 
sadness 

M -That resembled sorrow only, 

As the mist resembles the rain.” 

Many a time had Schiller wandered amid 
those scenes by the side of the gentle Charlotte, 
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to whose home he had been welcomed after his j 
triumph in Gabale und Liebe , but it was on the !> 
summer eve of which we write that his love first $ 
found voice, and Schiller tasted the sweetest £ 
draught ever held to mortal lips—the conscious- $ 
ness of love returned! | 

“What then I felt—what sung—my memory hence \ 
From that wild moment would in vain invoke; \ 
It was the life of some discovered sense s 

That in the heart’s divine emotion spoke; ' 

Long years imprisoned, and escaping thence ' 


$ From every chain, the soul enchanted broke,) 
s And found a music in its own deep core, 

' Its holiest, deepest deep, unguessed before. 

s Like melody long hushed and lost in space, 

% Back to its home the breathing spirit came: 
s I looked, and saw upon that angel face 
s The fair love circled with the modest shame; 

$ I heard (and Heaven descended on the place) 

!j Low whispered words a charmed truth proclaim— 

> Save in thy choral hymns, oh, spirit-shore, 

\ Ne’er may I hear such thrilling sweetness more!” 

S This exquisite souvenir, in “Die Begetting,” 
N bears the date of that summer evening. 


THE STORY OF A SUMMER'S DAY. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Twab a quiet Summer afternoon, 

When over the hUls trailed the robee of Jnne; 
The clover billows tossed in the breexe— 

And a thousand fairies sang in the tress, 

The bees were drowsy with fill of sweets, 

And refuge took from the fever’d heats 
In the lily's cup, 

When it lifted np 

Its love and light to the tender sky, 

Cloee by the edge of the field of rye. 

There was a cottage rambling and brown, 

On the hillside west of the town; 

Apple treee shaded the low, old door, 

Flower breaths came from the green-hilled moor; 
And close by the step, a deep, cool well, 

Fringed with the trembling asphodel, 

Slept in its freshness so pure and divine, 

As to charm the bon vivant from his wine. 

A ragged wanderer, tall and grim, 

Came down the dusty road— 

Looking with wistful, hungry eyes 
Up to this sweet abode; 

He turned, at last, from the hot sand, 

And clambered up the rising land. 

Until, in pain, spent, and footsore, 

He stood before Dame Edith's door. 

He raised his tattered cap to catch 
The cooling Western breeze, 

Which whispered 'mid the lilac shrubs, 

Filled with the breath of ease; 

The sweat ran down his feverish cheek, 

He wiped it off with gesture meek; 

And leaning on hU oaken staff, 

He gazed out ou the scene— 

The purple woods, the swelling hills, 

The high-heaved pastures green. 

Dame Edith, from her dairy door, 

flaw the poor wanderer’s strength give o'er; 

She hastened out, and bade him come 
To rest within her “keeping room.” 

No velvet carpets met his tread, 

No silken curtains soothed his head, 

But boughs of fir and mountain spruce 
There twined above the mantle-piece. 

A sanded floor as white as snow, 

Curtains of muslin, drooping low 
O'er windows screened with holly-vine, 

And draperled rich with yonng woodbine 
A few rude drawings here and there, 


A rustic lounge, an easy-chalr; 

And on the rug a sleek, clean cat, 

Taking in peace her noontide nap. 

Dame Edith looped the curtain up, 

To woo the breath of lilac cups. 

She made the wanderer rest his limbs 
In the chintz rocking-chair, 

And brought a comb of ivory 
To smooth his tangled hair— 

And gave him milk, and cream—White bread. 

And new cheese, rich and rare. 

Fresh from the hills a gush of song, 

Broke through the window-bars— 

Chanting a tale of shipwrecked men, 

Who died 'mid broken spars— 

An ancient song of Love and Fatth, 

Mixed with old fancies wild; 

The traveler left his nectar cup 
To see the singing child. 

Unknowing that a stranger was within the house, 
The little maid flew in— 

“Oh, mother, dearest, see the flowers 
I’ve brought from Gowrie Linn I” 

She stopped—a bright blush broke the snow 
Upon the whiteness of her brow. 

“Your pardon, sir; I knew It not, 

A guest was in our fevored cot.” 

The stranger looked; the vision bright 
Which burst upon him chained his sight. 

Scarce nineteen rosy-bosomed years 

Had crowned her with their smiles and tears! 

Hair like the sunlight on the brook, 

Eyes in whose depths you scarce dared look— 
Lest their pure, beaming innocence 
Should deem you vile, and flee from hence. 

She stood there, timid as a fhwn, 

Her graceful dress of snowy lawn 
Falling unto her feet. 

Her little hands crossed on her breast, 

Her very look and smile unrest; 

Her lips Just parted, liko the bliss 
Of two red rose-buds when they kiss. 

The stranger said, uncouth enough, 

In truth his voice was stern and gruff— 

“ Sit down, my lass; a beggar man 
Can place all courtesies at ban. 

This good dame here has fed me well, 

I scarce can tell me why 
So much of kindness should be shown 
To such a lout as IP 
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“Dear sir,** the maiden said, “we know 
That God is God to all below; 

He made as all from humble clay— 

Why should we spurn the poor away? 

The beggar's soul may be as pure, 

His heart as true and good. 

As yoong Duke Athrel’s of the Birk— 

That prince of gentle blood 1” 

“Hal” cried the stranger—“you may say it; 

From lips like thine, 

The veriest treason seems divine I 
Maiden, I’m lowly, you that fact can see, 

Say! would you wed yourself to one like me?" 

“Sir, ’tis a strange inquiry—passing strange— 

But I will e’en reply— 

Fd marry Love whether in hut or grange, 

Cottage, or palace high! 

The King might woo me with his lily hand— 

The noblest man in all this favored land— 

But not my hand without my heart should go; 

Good, air, pray let me pass, I will it sol” 

“Stay, maiden; I had heard that in this shire 
None were so fair as she who dwelleth here!— 

I thought me I would like this girl to see— 

I came, I saw, and lost my heart to thee! 

Elva, wilt thou walk with me through this life, j 

And share my poverty?” j 

He took her hand, looking into her eyes ! 

He read his blessed fate— J 

The god of Happiness came near and oped j 

Love’s crystal-paneled gate I • 

Her bosom throbbed, she blushed, and looked adown J 
Her sweet face shrouded in her tresses brown. 5 

Harold, the Btrauger, knew her thoughts, j 

His life was blestl J 

He took her strongly to his stalwart breast. J 

• •****•**• \ 

Days passed. J 

He went away, although Dame Edith strove j 

To keep him at the side of his new love; j 

In vain; he said bis destiny decreed, 5 

He must away, 5 

But at the dawning of next Christ! day J 

He’d come again to smell the new-mown hay. J 

••••*•••••• j 

The morn of Christl day broke o’er the earth, j 

Its advent welcomed by tho bird’s rich mirth; : 

Young Elva woke from sleep; a clarion horn j 

Sounded adown the hills of blooming thorn! ^ 

The royal trumpets blew a shrilly blast, \ 

And down the road Duko Athrel’s train spurned fast. j 

“Oh, mother, see tho scarfs and helmets bright 1 ^ 

Look, mother 1 is it not a fair, brave sight? ' 

See! quickly! see, they wind at the steep hill > 

Leading around the pond of Kellie’s mill— j 


As I live, mother, the flue coursers wait— 

Hal ha! they dash in at our little gate! 

What means It, mother?” 

Ah, gentle maid, the sentence was undont; 

The courtly horsemen riding one by one— 

Their rich-plumed hats held in their noble bands, 
Waiting Duke Athrel’s pleasurable commands. 

The kingliest cavalier among them all. 

The prince, alike in tented field, or hall. 

Sprang from his steed, and sought fair Elva’s side— 
“Maiden,” said he, “I come to claim my bride. 

“How?” Elva said; her color came and went 
Like the red sunset on the hills of Brent; 

“ I promised am to one both good and true, 

My heart is his—I may not look at yon.” 

“But I am Duke of Athrel; gems of gold 
Shall be for thee—diamonds thy bosom fold I 
That brow so white, with regal beauty set, 

Will well become a Duchess’ coronet!” 

“Go, my Lord Duke, I cannot be for thee; 

I love another, humble though he bel 
Not for the wealth of all the King’s estate, 

Would I exchange with thee my happy fate!” 

The proud Duke smiled, and cast his helmet down 
Upon the lilac bushes, bare and brown— 

“Elva,” he said, “look well upon my brow, 

Tell me if thou hast seen this face ere now?” 

She gased; her soul seemed to go forth to look. 

She nearer drew—one searching gace the took— 
“Great Heaven I my wandering Harold 1 can it ha? 
No, no; Duko Athrel, thou canst not be he!” 

“Harold, the wanderer, and the Duke are onel 
Fair Elva, by a beggar wert thou won— 

Wilt thou refuse? lift up thy drooping head— 1 
Wilt thou refuse with royalty to wed?” 

His proud lips touched her radiant, rosy mouth— 
His blood was fervid like bis native South— 

He at Love’s portal drank life’s richness in. 

And wondered if such love could be a sin! 
******* **• 

One morning in the glorious Autumn time, 

The bells of Loch-Fern rang a bridal chime! 

The grim cathedral oped its ponderous doors, 

And gave to happy feet its sacred floors. 

Blushing, fair Elva leaned on Athrel’s arm. 

Her step, her blush, her very look a charm. 

The prisst in gown and surplice bleat the rite, 

And asked tho blessing of the God of light. 

And Elva, now a Duchess, velvet-robed, 

Is to her husband all he wished or sought; 

She gives to all his vassals free and glad; 

Her life and hope with bis bravo heart unsought. 
Their lives two rivers Joined in harmony, 

To flow together to the Shoreless Sea. 


HAD FATE BUT CAST. 


Had fate hot cast thy lot on earth > 

In some low vale like mine; $ 

I would have clung uuto thy side s 

Like ivy to a vine: 

But now, alas! oar fortunes are ^ 

Too wide apart for me; s 

I can but cherish iu my heart s 

Griefs bitter tears for thee. $ 


The pangs which on my heart now prey 
No-human soul shall know; 

No murmuring* shall e’er reveal 
My hopelessness of woe; 

Nor shall one sigh of mine through life, 

My utter misery tell, 

While I can know ’twoold wound the heart 
Of ono I love so wall. i, j. 
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CHAPTER I. 5 

Mart years ago, on a wild, desolate part of $ 
the sea-beaten coast of New Jersey, stood the jj 
humble home of George Clayton. He was young, £ 
poor and unlearned; but so handsome, indus- { 
trious and honest, that when he won the heart ^ 
of a noted beauty—a wealthy farmer’s daughter \ 
of the mainland, people were not surprised, even % 
though Sarah Wallace was known to be proud $ 
and ambitious. $ 

George had been a sailor, but when a fair, $ 
young wife lighted his home with the joy of her * 
presence, he abandoned his profession. Still re- \ 
taining a fondness for the sea, he left the main- { 
land and built a cottage on the waste, sandy ^ 
beach, where the waves broke in wild, musical ^ 
tumult near his door. Fish, oysters, terrapins, | 
and game abounded in the vicinity, the capture ^ 
of which afforded him ample and remunerative $ 
employment. The beach was thinly inhabited, ^ 
and only by those, who, like George, drew their \ 
little incomes from the depths of the waters. s 
Here the fond, young husband brought his { 
wife, anticipating joy, peaoe, and content in the * 
society of the beloved one; but soon found, to S 
his sorrow, that love had not extinguished in \ 
his wife’s heart her natural pride, ambition, and \ 
▼anity, the fatal plants of bitterness which no \ 
earthly power could pluck out by their roots. } 
Years had passed since he carried her to his < 
ocean home, and a lovely daughter made the $ 
rude walls musical with her childish glee. But 
Sarah still continued fretful and capricious, ^ 
driving pence and joy from the fireside in vain ^ 
longings after unattainable wealth. j 

A wild, fearful storm was sweeping over the $ 
coast, lashing the angry sea into furious rage, $ 
dashing it with mighty force upon the unresist- ^ 
ing land, with the sound of many thunders. On i; 
the distant mainland, Christians prayed for those l 
“who go down to the deep in ships,” and human s 
hearts shuddered in anticipation of the fearfiil $ 
news the morrow might bring of danger, ship- ^ 
wreck and death. They gathered around warm s 
firesides, and told sad tales of nights like this, $ 
when weary mariners, so near their haven, were i 
caught up by treacherous winds and seas, and $ 
tossed and torn in utter helplessness; then $ 
thrown pale, cold, and lifeless on the sandy < 
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shore. They narrated wild adventures of the 
hardy fishermen—the wreckers of the coast— 
in their earnest endeavors to save human life,, 
and in subdued tones described the morning 
walk along the beach, when the winds were 
calm and the waves had subsided, and naught 
was left to tell the tale of death, save the shat¬ 
tered fragments of some ill-fated vessel, and the 
bodies lying stark and ghastly beneath the sun’s 
bright rays, far up on the strand, where the re¬ 
ceding waves had left them. 

The last prayer in every heart that night was, 
“God help the mariner,” as each remembered 
how many friends and neighbors whom they 
loved, were out upon the stormy ocean. 

But in a home nearer the scene of danger, no 
prayer was rising for those in peril. The storm 
that raged without, and sent the voice of the 
angry sea far over the land, was mocked by a 
gust of human passion in the rebellious heart of 
Sarah Clayton. Some rival had outshone her in 
dress, and the paltry love of display had raised 
a mighty tumult in Sarah’s heart, which, with 
most unwomanly speech, she vented on her un¬ 
offending husband. He listened long in silence 
to her reproaches and lamentations over his 
poverty, and then endeavored to pacify her by 
promising, that if hard, unremitting labor could 
give her the objects which she coveted, she 
should have them. 

“But, Sarah,” added he, “you know in this 
season of the year I cannot make money by my 
calling. Only wait until summer comes, and you 
shall have silks and gaudy trappings, though I 
toil without bread to give them to you.” 

“You always say that,” retorted the angry 
woman; “you have promised me a dozen times 
that I should have them. When did you ever 
keep your promise? Never! Nor will you now. 
I might have them as well as others, only you 
are so precious honest: how many goods have 
you picked up from wrecked vessels which you 
might have kept, but for your foolish scruples? 
Margaret Green’s husband is not so particular, 
so she and her family ride over me and mine 
with fine airs which crush us. Are we always 
to live in this way ? Is Alice, with all her 
beauty, to grow into womanhood nothing but a 
poor fisherman’s daughter—with her pretty faoe 
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burned by toil and exposure in the sun, and her ^ knee, she clasped her arms around his neck, and 
slender figure bundled up in linsey-woolsey ? ' nestled her head, with its wealth of sunny curls, 
Tell me. Don’t sit there, with your bead down n beside his tear-stained and sunburned face, 
groaning over the truth; but look up like a man, $ “Papa, dear papa, what makes you cry ? Has 
and answer my question! Is this to be my \ any one hurt my papa?” exclaimed the innocent 
daughter’s fate?” | child. 

“God help me! God help me! It is not my i He drew her more closely to him, and mutely 
fault!” moaned the tortured man. < kissed her. 

“Help yourself,” replied the wife. “That is ^ “What makes you cry?” persisted Alice; 
the way to get rich; and not by sitting there, \ “mamma loves you, and Alice loves you. Don’t 
crying and calling for help, like a whipped baby. \ cry, dear papa.” 

And let me tell you, George Clayton, if you do \ George’s tears flowed afresh, and the child 
not make money by some means, I will; for I ^ turned with a troubled glance to her mother, 
will have it! If I was such a fool as to throw ^ “Mamma, why does papa cry?” asked she. 
away my youth and beauty on a poor fellow who i “ Has he been naughty, as Alice sometimes is?” 
had nothing but good looks to recommend him, ^ “Yes, darling; he has not loved Alice as he 
I have learned better since. My father told me $ ought, and mamma scolded him.” 
how it would be, and you know how unwillingly «; “Not loved Alice!” cried the child. “Oh, 
he permitted our marriage, assuring me, in plain ;> papa!” and she burst into tears, 
words, if I wedded a beggar, I should abide by ^ “Sarah, beware!” said George, angrily, 
my choice, for not a dollar of his should assists “Poison not her young mind.” 
me. Love cannot feed on air, nor will it stay in $ “If you love her, prove it,” retorted Sarah, 
a proud heart for one who brings that heart to i; “Once you professed to love me, but you have 
poverty and shame. In the distant city, they s given no evidence of it. Look at that pretty 
tell me, my beauty would have won me a rich ^ face! Is this hut a fit place for such beauty?” 
husband, and I am resolved my daughter shall 5; A heavy knock at the door prevented a reply, 
not throw herself away as I have done. If you $ and George answered the rude summons by 
cannot dress us decently, and give her, as she ^ opening- it. He started back in surprise at be- 
grows up, means to equal the people on the $ holding two strangers on the threshold, 
mainland, I will take her to the city, although $ “Shelter for the love of heaven!” cried one 
I walk every step of the way, and beg my bread $ of them. 

from door to door. You know I will do what I $ “Enter, and welcome,” responded George, 
Bay, and I warn you so that you may set to work $ heartily, as the wild wind and rain swept 
as soon as possible, unless you choose to part \ through the partly opened door, plainly ex- 
with the wife and daughter you profess to love ” jj posing the violence of the storm without. 

“What, Sarah, would you take my child from $ They staggered in, telling by their pale, worn 
me because I am poor?” asked the husband, ^ faces, tattered garments, and feeble footsteps, a 
cowed by his wife’s violence. s tale of suffering and danger, quickly read by 

“Aye, that I would!” exclaimed she; “and s Clayton’s practiced eyes, 
do her thus a kindly deed. My Alice shall be a $ “What! is there a ship ashore?” asked he, as 
lady, though I die for it. She shall not live \ he placed them beside the fire 
another year in this beggarly way.” j “Aye! what craft could live in a storm like 

“Sarah, be careful what you say. A dozen J this?” replied the sailor. “The Sea Gull was 
times you have urged me to the verge of mad- 5 as staunch as any ship that rode the waves; but. 
ness by your ceaseless reproaches. Heaven | nothing now remains, except her shattered hull 
knows, I would give you my heart’s blood could j on the bar below. But by my faith, Lewis looks 
I coin it into gold. I have lived, and I hoped j as faint as a woman. No wonder: we had a 
to die, an honest man; but if you will have J rough time beating about among the breakers, 
wealth, I suppose I must get it, honestly if I ^ I thought we should scarcely reach the shore 
can, *or, if not, why then I must even take a l alive, for what with the trunks, bales, boxes, 
troubled conscience, or an unhappy home.” { and the like, floating around and tossing against 

Just then a beautiful child appeared in the s us, we were sadly bruised and mangled. Look 
doorway of an adjoining apartment, and glancing $ at that foot: it will take many weeks, and good 
inquiringly from one to the other, she saw George t; nursing, to make it fit to bear my weight again.” 
wipe away the tears which had been called up by $ “Bring some brandy, Sarah, and plenty of 
his wife’s reproaches. In a second her little bare $ blankets,” cried George. “Comrade,” continued 
feet pattered over the floor, and springing on his • he, turning to the more hardy sailor, “I will 
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attend to your wants directly; but as your friend ^ “None near enough,” said George. “ About 
seems sinking, we will at him first.” \ two miles up the shore are several families—all 

“Aye, do,” replied the bluff sailor; “Lewis $ the men good wreckers. If you had fired signal 
is young and somewhat delicate; yet he made a \ guns when your ship struck, they would h&Ye 
good officer—he was our second mate. It will j hastened to your assistance.” 
be better to let me get thoroughly warm before ^ “There is no light on this shbre to warn ns 
my crushed foot be disturbed.” $ of danger,” returned the sailor; “and we did 

Brandy, mixed with hot water, was adminis- $ not know ourselves so near a bar until we struck, 
tered to Lewis, who seemed completely ex- ij Before the guns could be reached, the sea wash- 
liausted; his wounds were dressed, his bruises \ ing over us, wet the ammunition. It is a bad 
bathed, his hands and feet warmed, and chafed; \ night for a man to venture forth alone in suck 
and a bed made for him on a settee, where he $ a place as this; but you will be amply rewarded, 
was closely wrapped in blankets. Under the $ The captain carries a small fortune in a belt 
kind care of Sarah and her husband, the flag- £ about his waist.” 

ging current of life reanimated the sailor’s frame, l Sarah’s eyes gleamed, as she quickly glanced 
and he soon became able to thank them for their jj toward her husband. 

hospitality. ; “If he was badly hurt, he may be dead by 

Meanwhile the more sturdy seaman had swal- * this time,” said she. “However, George, you 
lowed a glass of the hot liquor which Sarah gave s had better go see what can be done for him. 
him, and had drawn around him a thick blanket, n Here is a lantern; but first, come up stairs and 
and, seated close to the fire, patiently awaited ^ put on your pilot coat, woollen comforter and 
their ministrations to his comfort. ? mittens.” 

When Lewis revived, George turned to his ij She led the way, and he followed her to an 
other guest, J upper room. 

“You are also an officer, I judge?” said he, < “George,” said she, huskily, “if that man is 
as he bandaged the bruised foot. $ still alive, he is probably insensible; if dead, he 

“I was first mate of the Sea Gull,” returned $ can tell no tales; dead or alive—secure that 
the man. ^ money.” 

“Your shipmates—where are they?” asked $ “What! steal?” cried George. 

George, when he had completed his task. $ “You might as well have it as another,” re- 

“All lost, poor fellows!” replied the mate; ^ turned she. “If he still lives, he may not re- 
“but the captain is still alive, and we promised \ cover from his injuries; if dead, he will not need 
to send him aid if we could obtain it. We left \ it. If you do not get it, these men will; and 
him on the sand some distance down the shore ^ they are nought to him. Have courage, man! 
beneath a group of trees. You will look to him, $ Remember your wife and child! I have pro- 
comrade, will you not?” S mised you we will not inhabit this beggarly hut 

“Certainly,” returned George: “but how \ another year, and you well know I will fulllfi 
came it that only the chief officers of the \ my threat.” 

wreck escaped? You surely did not desert your i; George turned away with a moody brow and 
Bhip?” \ compressed lips. 

“Not we,” replied the sailor, quickly. “When j When he went down into the room below, he 
the vessel first struck, the dastardly crew rushed S s found Alice standing beside the mate’s chair, 
for the boats, leaving their officers to shift for s while his large hand stroked her ringlets, 
themselves. Both boats were swamped when i; “By my faith, comrade,” said he, “you must 
they had scarcely left the ship, and the poor ^ have stolen a mermaid’s daughter, or son*o 
wretches were drowned. The captain, Lewis, \ queen’s child. This is too rare a creature for 
and I, lashed ourselves to a spar, and were £ a fisherman’s dwelling. What is your name, 
safely washed ashore, though we received many J pretty one?” 

hard knocks from the floating cargo around, s “Alice Clayton,” replied the child; “but papa 
When we reaohed firm land, we cut ourselves $ calls me Lilly.” 

loose from the spar, and sought shelter. Lewis 5 “Aptly named, pet,” returned the mate, 
and the captain were so weak, I had to assists “Well, friend,” continued he, turning toward 
each in turn as we groped our way along the i, Clayton, who was busy with his lantern, “I 
sand. At last the captain could hold out no wish you luck for this fair daughter’s sake, 
longer, and we left him, promising to send ■ Such a picture should have a golden frame.” 
assistance. Are there any men in the neigh- i; “It shall,” murmured George, inwardly, y 
borhood to go with you to his rescue ?” v he caught her up and kissed her. Then qpiokjy 
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t disengaging himself* he seized his lantern and ^ words of the sailor seemed to testify to Sarah’s 
dashed out into the darkness. $ assertion, that beauty needed the protection and 

_ $ embellishment of gold; and with the last remnant 

£ of honest resistance overcome, George went forth, 
CHAPTER II. $ determined, desperate and reckless. 

The fury of the storm was sufficient to appal s After her husband’s departure, Sarah carried 
the stoutest heart. The waves leaped on high, $ Alice ba$k to her bed, and having sat by her 
chasing each other in mad career, until they j until the child fell asleep, returned to the other 
broke with mighty moan upon the shore. The s apartment and busied herseif nervously in pre- 
fierce wind swept over the unprotected coast | paring food for her guests, clearing away the 
with fearful violence, its deep diapason mingling * dishes when they were satisfied, and arranging 
with the sublime music of the mighty ocean, j everything in the room until there was no farther 
whose every voice was abroad upon the tempest. > excuse for exertion. 

George Clayton heeded neither wind, nor wave, £ Then she sat down by the fireside, and gazed 
nor sounding voice of storm. Hi& heart was full $ thoughtfully at the flame. The mate had made 
of one thought, one hope, one firm resolve—to $ several remarks to her, while she was employed, 
obtain gold, and at once, even at the price of ? and receiving short replies, left her to her ab- 
crime. Retraction. Now, however, the entire comfort 

George was naturally honest, and inclined to $ which surrounded him turned his thoughts to 
do good; one thing, however, he lacked—strength ^ his less fortunate brother officer, 
of mind. Unstable and impulsive, he had always R “If the captain were only here,” said he, re¬ 
yielded to Sarah’s great force of character until i gretfully, “I feel restless while he is still ex¬ 
it obtained complete mastery over him. Had > posed to the furious storm.” 
that influence been exerted for good, he had re- \ Before she could reply, the door was rudely 
mained a true and upright man. But Sarah <; thrown open, and George Clayton rushed in, 
coveted finery, and her impatient pride irritated s pale, breathless, his eyes starting from their 
her naturally imperious temper, which was con- \ sockets, his whole manner betraying intense ex- 
Btantly visited on her husband in tears, re- \ citement. 

proaches, and threats. Her mind was so com- $ Sarah and the mate sprang forth in alarm, 
pletely filled with the desire for wealth, that it ^ Wounded as he was, Lewis arose in anxious fear, 
became a passion of her strong nature—a com- $ “The captain—have you found him?” ex- 
plete monomania, overpowering all sense of $ claimed both sailors in a breath, 
integrity. \ “No!” replied George, hoarsely, “I went first 

The memory of the indulgence which gratified $ to the group of trees to which you directed me, 
her every whim in her father’s house, and readily £ but he was not there. I searched far and wide, 
opened his full purse at her request, made her ! and finally concluded he must have strayed into 
look backward with longing eyes to those times, j the sea.” 

when arrayed in costly attire, she swept about n “I am not afVaid of that,” returned the mate, 
among her companions, the acknowledged beauty \ “he was too far beyond the surf when we left 
and belle of her sphere. \ him; and even in the darkness the whiteness of 

She oould not recall those luxurious days; but \ the breakers would warn him to keep away.” 
she sighed for their gay trappings, and as her \ “He may have been so injured about the head 
daughter grew in years, with promise of rare \ as to have affected his senses, and thus have 
beauty, Sarah waxed impatient to surround her j unconsciously rushed into danger,” remarked 
with the wealth that had embellished her own l George. 

youthful reign. \ “Not so,” returned the mate, “he said he was 

Sarah Clayton was not to be checked by aught j only injured about the lower limbs, which made 
that impeded her will, and daily, for weeks, \ walking so painful that he surely would not 
months and years, she urged her husband by \ voluntarily remove from the spot where he knew 
every argument woman’s ready wit suggested, 5 we would seek him.” 

with every appeal to which his feelings were? “He was not there, that is all I know about 
sensitive, to procure gold to minister to her > it,” said George, abruptly, 
vanity by any means that might present them- { “What frightened you so, comrade?” queried 
selves, were they honest or otherwise. s the mate. “When you rushed in you looked as 

His ductile mind had gradually yielded to her J if a legion of fiends were chasing you.” 
power, antf on the night our story opens her ^ “No jesting at my expense, if you please!” 
vituperations goaded him to madness. The \ exclaimed George, glaring angrily at him. 
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“I do not understand you,” said (he mate, in 
surprise, “going out into the storm has had a 
strange effect on you. Your look, voice, and 
manner are vastly different from what they 
were.” 

“Ah, do you think so?” returned George, 
with a forced laugh. “It is all excitement and 
anxiety. I have seen many ship wrecks, but 
they are always terrible to me. And a hunt on 
the beach, at midnight, alone, and in such a 
storm as this, for the body of one who may prove 
living or dead—you know not which—and the 
knowledge that a dozen corpses are floating near 
you, which, when the sun went down, were hale, 
hearty, living men, is enough to shake the 
nerves of the bravest man.” 

“True sir, true,” exclaimed the mate, “for¬ 
give my rude thoughtlessness; but I am troubled 
about the captain. God help him! I am sorry 
that I left him! It was his desire, however, and 
we could do no good by remaining. Heaven 
forbid that after escaping such peril by sea, he 
should die on land, so near a shelter. He was a 
good officer, and an honest man. May all good 
angels guard him, for a fair, young wife would 
mourn his death, and a lovely child be rendered 
fatherless!” 

“Wife and child!” cried George, starting up, 
trembling with emotion. 

“Aye, sir, a wife as fair as yours, and a child 
thtrt would almost rival yon sleeping cherub,” 
returned the mate. 

“God help them!” exclaimed George, with a 
groan. 

Sarah sat pale and silent—a look of horror in 
her large, black eyes. 

“Letus make another attempt to save him for 
their sakes,” said the mate. “ My poor, mangled 
foot will make slow progress; but I cannot sit 
'here, by this warm fireside, while he lies, dying, 
perhaps, out in the cold. Nay, Lewis,” con¬ 
tinued he, as the latter attempted to rise, “you 
cannot go. Why, boy, your strength would not 
withstand a single puff of the blast without; you 
were almost gone when you reached this place, 
and muBt stay where you are; but you, comrade,” 
turning to George, “you will go?” 

“It is useless,” replied Clayton. “I looked 
carefully. 

“Let us try,” persisted the mate. 

George arose and procured a great coat for 
the sailor, and relighted the lantern. They went 
forth and searched long and carefully for the 
missing man, until his faithful officer, at last, 
admitted farther effort was useless. 

They returned, despondingly, and after warm¬ 
ing and drying themselves, George led his guests 


} into an upper chamber, where a soft, warm bed 
^ soon lulled their weary limbs to rest, 
s George and Sarah retired to their own bed- 
ij room on the ground floor. Scarcely were they 

! alone, when he drew from his pocket a heavy 
belt, and threw it toward his wife. 

^ “There, madam, is the gold you coveted, for 
l which you made my house a place of torment, 
> and which I have sold my soul to win!” said he, 
{ with fierce bitterness. 

s “Oh, George, you did not—you could not— 
$ murder!” exclaimed the wife, in*agony, 
s “Heaven knows I did not intend to kill 
$ him,” returned George, “I found him, as I 
i; expected, insensible, and had nearly withdrawn 
s the belt, when he revived, and caught me by 
J the throat with a strong grasp. I struggled to 
$ release myself, and in the effort clutched him 
by the throat. As I tightened my grasp, his 


relaxed, and he lay lifeless—dead—before me. 


i 

^ I seized the belt, secured it, and ran homeward, 
v I soon remembered that the morrow must expose 
s all, and I hastened back and drugged the poor 
$ fellow down to the sea, and at the waves receded, 
^ threw him in among them! Then, frightened at 
s my own crime, I ran homeward with all speed; 
$ ever and anon cowering in terror, as, in the 
J; darkness, the white crests of the breakers 
\ gleamed, like Accusing ghosts. Madam, I hope 
n your gold will give you pleasure: it is dearly 
i bought, at the price of a soul.” 

% “Oh, George! George!” cried the woman, “I 
J meant not this. I never dreamed of murder. 
^ How could you? How could you?” 

$ “Woman, be silent!” exclaimed George, 

> fiercely. “W'ould you hang me?” 

\ She sprang up in fear. He had never before 
| addressed her so harshly. 

^ “Sit down, madam,” said he, mournfully, “I 
'< will not harm you. I am not a murderer in 
$ heart, though my hand is stained with innocent 
\ blood.” 

s “Oh, George! George!” 

“You would have your gay trappings,” con- 
l tinued he, “and I was goaded on to get them as 
s best I could. Woman is said to inculcate all 
good. A wife, they say, is a man’s best safe- 

> guard. Have you been such to me? Never! 
s my love for you has ruined me—poor, weak fool 
i; that I am—but yesterday, an honest man; now, 
i a thief, a murderer!” 

s “Dear George,” said Sarah, soothingly, “try 
$ to calm yourself; you will awaken Alice.” 
s “Poor Alice!” exclaimed he, “would she had 
' died in her cradle, rather than by her beauty 
\ have rendered herself a tool for others, to urge 
' her father on to crime. Alas! I have placed a 
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gulf between me and my sinless child orer which £ gallant ship lay shattered on their dangerous 
I can never pass. How will her very purity $ coast, and suffering strangers required their aid t 
accuse me? As for you, Sarah, you are leagued ^ When they heard the errand on which Qeorge 
with me in crime, and stand before heaven as £ and his companion were bent, they volunteered 
guilty as myself.*’ J their assistance, and urged the mate to forbear 

“Spare me! spare me!” cried thfe wretched $ using his mangled foot, assuring him they could 
woman. $ do all that was possible; but his anxiety prompted 

“I loved you, Sarah, and my soul was in your $ him to go with them at any hazard of pain to 
keeping,” said he, unheeding her; “how will $ himself. 

you answer for the charge? This man, they I They manufactured rude crutches for him, and 
say, had also a wife and child—poor, perhaps, \ set out on their search. They first visited the 
and dependent on him for bread.” $ group of trees where the captain had been left, 

He paced the room for a long time in silent * with a faint hope that, if alive, he might have 
agony. Sarah’s iron will soon composed her $ returned thither. He was not there; but a neck- 
troubled spirit, and led her to subdue her hus- * cloth was found, which, the mate declared, the 
band’s agitation. ^ missing man wore on the previous day. They 

“George,” said she, firmly, “I am sorry for £ now pursued their search inland through the 
this thing; I would be content to live and jj low undergrowth, and down the beach until the 
die a beggar, could I undo it. I would freely ^ inlet barred • farther progress in that direction, 
give my life, would that avail; but regrets are £ They next sought the Btrand, which was strewn 
useless! We must look to the consequences. If 5 with articles from the wreck, which thw waves 
discovered, you know the penalty. Your man- < had washed far up on the shore, 
ner has already excited attention, and when the ^ Packages, and hampers of goods, with beds, 
captain’s body is found, and his belt missed, you | chairs, trunks, and articles of clothing, were 
will need all your self-possession to evade sus- j scattered far and wide. The fishermen drew 
picion. For my sake, for your child’s sake, \ them up beyond the tide-mark, and left them 
compose yourself, that you may be better pre- 5 there, until the wreck-master should come from 
pared to guard yourself to-morrow.” £ the mainland to take charge of them. 

“I cannot undo it now,” returned George, l They had not walked far, when the sight of a 
“so I will brave it out. But oh, how gladly \ human figure, lying on the sand, made their 
would I exchange places with that poor corpse £ hearts throb, and their steps quicken, 
floating in the deep, could I wash my hands of J When they drew nearer, they perceived it was 

this deed!” $ a sailor from the hapless wreck. He lay pale, 

Sarah carefully concealed the ill-gotten trea-\ cold, lifeless, with his open eyes staring full at 
sure, and persuaded her husband to take an $ the sun, which no longer had power to subdue 
opiate, which soon induced sleep, and soothed | their stony gaze. They knelt beside him, put 
his excited nerves for the morrow’s trials. i aside his clothing, and felt above his heart. It 

- 5 had ceased to beat, as the unblanching eyes fore- 

CHAPTER III. $ warned them. Carefully covering his face, two 

The sun arose, bright and clear. The waves £ of them bore the corpse along, as they continued 
still roared in angry tumult, and the wind blew $ their search. 

violently. Clayton appeared before his guests, $ They soon found another dead body, which 
calm as marble. All trace of the last night’s was taken in charge as the first had been, 
excitement had vanished, and his manner was $ They passed the spot where the vessel had 
grave even to sternness. $ struck, and where her shattered hull was still 

At an early hour George and the mate set out ? visible. She lay some distance from the shore, 
again in search of the captain, or his dead body, |on a low sand-bar, whose presence was only in- 
as the case might prove. At the door they were i| dicated by the'breakers foaming above it. 
met by a party of men—bluff, hardy fishermen, ^ “My poor Sea Gull!” exclaimed the mate, 
ever ready to assist the suffering—who had done $ “It grieves me as much to see her tossed and 
more deeds of true heroism, without fame or $ torn upon yonder bar, as though she were a 
reward, than many a hero, whose name filled the s living friend in peril. How often have I stood 
world, could boast of. Often had they risked $ upon her deck, and laughed to see her pass her 
their lives to rescue those in danger, whose only i; fellows with the swiftness of an eagle! But I 
claim upon them was the tie of humanity. $ shall do so no more; and if I can only find her 

They had come down to see if the storm had s brave commander alive and safe, I’ll whistle all 
swept harmlessly by, or whether, again, some l other care down the wind.* 
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Pursuing their course, they found another J “It may be, Lewis,” said he, afl!er he related 
body, likewise that of a sailor. This corpse was s his conversatipn with the fisherman, “that Clay- 
borne along as the others had been. As the men {ton is innocent of the captain’s disappearance, 
kept on their course with their heavy burthens, j1 hope he is; still, I strongly suspect him. His 
they still sought for some trace of the captain. \ words, manner, and appearance that night, were 
They reached Clayton’s cottage, however, with- $ very suspicious; and I fear our friend has been 
out finding any, and laying the dead bodies in \ foully dealt with. However, time will show. I 
an outhouse, despatched one of their number for j will try to quspend opinion until we find him, or 
the wreck-master and coroner; while the others ^ his body. 1 cannot bear to stay under a man’s 
pursued their search along the shore above. ^ roof, when I doubt his integrity, and on themaiii- 
They returned at noon, after having visited £ land we shall hear more readily from distant 
every part of the beach, without success. $ points, of the coast should the captain be found.'* 

Early in the afternoon the wreck-master $ “If his body is discovered rifled of his belt, 
arrived, bringing with him the coroner and a $ will you denounce Clayton?” asked Lewis, 
number of trusty assistants. They gathered ^p $ “Not unless I have positive proof of his guilt,” 
all the valuables from the wreck, and put them \ replied the mate. “He stands high in public 
in a place of safety, there to remain until the ^ opinion, and nothing short of clear causes for 
wreck-master should receive directions from the ^ conviction will fasten the crime upon him. If I 
underwriters in New York. £ cannot offer indisputable testimony to support 

The bodies were taken charge of by the coro- £ my suspicions, 1 shall not mention them.” 
ner, and removed to the mainland for burial; it $ Clayton parted kindly with his guests, indig¬ 
being customary to carry them a great distance, nantly declining any remuneration for his ser¬ 
if necessary, to secure them Christian burial, ^ vices. 

among those who met a more peaceful,death. ^ Several days later news came that a dead body 
The first mate was disconsolate and troubled ^ had been found on a beach, not far distant from 
in mind. He ate nothing, and remained put on where the Sea Gull was wrecked, and the first 
the strand, even when strongly advised to retire ^ mate hastened to the spot and recognized his 
to Clayton’s house and rest. He watched George $ long sought friend. The body was somewhat 
with a lynx eye, which the latter did not fail to ^mutilated by fish, but easily identified. Dark 
perceive, although he affected not to notice it. \ marks were upon the throat which might be 
Early next morning messengers were de- $ tokens of violence, or the effect' of natural causes 
. apatched to a neighboring beach, to lq&rn if the £ —no one could say which. His belt had disap- 
captain’s body had floated thither. It had not speared; and the faithful mate was fully cqa- 
been seen, although several sailors had been $ vinced in his own mind, that George Clayton 
found and removed for burial. \ was guilty of robbery and murder; but on con- 

Lewis had partially recovered from his in- i sultaiion with his fellow officer, concluded the 
juries, and the first mate engaged a fisherman \ circumstanoe of finding the corpse so many days 
to convey them to the mainland. \ later, and in the hands of strangers, without 

“Why does not Clayton take you?” asked the l any marks of violence, which could be positively 

man. “ He has a good boat, and is one of tbe \ recognized as such, together with the man’s high 
most obliging men on the beach.” \ character, which many had asserted in reply to 

“You rale him highly then?” returned the S their inquiries, would prevent conviction for the 
mate, iuquiringly. \ deed; and, while a doubt remained, they would 

“Yes, that I do,” replied the man, frankly j not assail the reputation of one, who had shown 
“George Clayton is one of the best, most tern- ^ them hospitality. 

perate, upright men in this county. He has $ After giving their superior officer proper 
never been known to do an ill deed. Why, sir, $ burial, they departed for their distant homes, 
the wreck-master always gives him preference $ The memory of the wreck of the Sea Gull was 

above all others, where valuables are to be s soon dimmed in the minds of the people of the 

i guarded.” $ vicinity, by other occurrences of a similar nature. 

“He is above suspicion, then?” asked the $ Not so with George and Sarah Clayton. It 
f mate. £ was an era in their lives, beyond which peace 

“To be sure he is,” bluntly returned the man; $ and happiness could not pass; back to which, 
“and I pity the man that hints otherwise among ^ in after years, they looked, as the date,..when 
his comrades, who love and respect him.” <1 crime, and its sure follower—remorse, entered 

The mate said no more, but returned to Clay- ij their hearts to be driven out no more, 
ton’s to prepare his brother officer for removal. > (to be concluded.) 
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CHAPTER I. 5 the place of an adopted daughter, did the girl 

“Squire, I wonder you never got married.” $ watch over her kind benefactress, and shed tears 
The words rang in the old squire’s ears long $ of sorrow upon her coffin when she died. Miriam 
after his neighbor, Deacon Towers, who had a $ had a little property in her own right—a few 


habit of dropping in often to spend a social ^ hundreds left by her father, which was also 
evening, had spoken them—bade him “Good < swollen by a similar bequest from good old Mrs. 
night!”—and walked down the graveled avenue $ Holman; but the squire, who was a middle-aged 


leading to the highway, leaving the old squire s lawyer of considerable renown at his mother’s 


sitting by his fire-side in profound thought. > death, would as soon have thought of appro- 

I say “Old Squire,” because everybody in \ priating to his own use the scanty portion of 
Dentford called him so; and yet he was a fine- 5 those widows aud orphans whose estates he 
looking, dignified man, still on the sunny side $ “administered” upon, as of receiving a cent 
of fifty, with but few grey threads in his still $ from Miriam—so it was settled that she should 
luxuriant hair. Reader mine, mayhap, with ^ still keep his house like a sister; and when the 
myself, you have met some persons in this world > old mother was laid to her rest, her arm-chair 
who never seem to have had any accredited \ ttill stood in its old place by the window, her 
youth—maidens, dubbed “old maids,” because $ glasses still lay as she had left them on the 
of their “primness” or “shyness,” long before i opened, large print Bible, and Miriam carefully 
they turned “the first corner,” and men set < kept in “the press” of her chamber the neat, 
down as “old bachelors” ere their prime, per- j black silk dresses' the old lady used to wear; 
haps because of the staid, sober gravity of their ? and summers and winters passed over the Hol- 
demeanor, or, as is oftener the case, because s man mansion house—and William, “the Squire,” 
they were in their youth guiltless of sowing that l grew to be a little grey—and Miriam, never a 
veTy fertile seed whose harvest is denominated j strong girl, still delicate and pale, glided on to 
“wild oats.” < her thirtieth birth-day. 

Of this latter class was Squire Holman—for $ Thirty summers over her head, and yet no 
his youth had been pure, kind-hearted, gener- \ lover had ever knelt to Miriam Graves! Some¬ 
one; his middle-age of a similar character; and $ how, she had escaped that usual accredited 
now, when going on toward his fifties, everybody $ “lot” of woman. Among all the match-making 
voted him a good, old-fashioned gentleman—a ^ cliques of Dentford—the “sewing circles,” and 
very much appreciated “fixture” in the society £ “quiltings,” and “fairs,” where gossiping spin- 
of his native Dentford. $ sters most “do congregate,” she had not been 

It was a cheery apartment the squire was left ^ held up as a target; even as the squire had been 
sitting in that chilly October evening, with its $ set down as a bachelor, for whom affaires du carur 
glowing fire, the handsome carpet of rich, warm $ were supposed not to exist, so Miss Miriam’s re¬ 
colors, the massive book-case, a round table ^ mained intact—for, nobody seemed to imagine 
covered with papers and magazines, one or two $ that under the somewhat shy, silent exterior of 
easy-chairs for the squire’s lounging, and a ^ the girl going about her daily housewifely duties, 
little work-stand with its basket of Bewing, and s and ministering so noiselessly, but effectually to 
a stand of plants near the window—betraying, \ the happiness of those around her, lay a strong, 
notwithstanding the squire’s bachelorhood, some ? earnest nature, and heart capable of great love 
feminine presence. ? and devotion. 

Miriam Graves—plain, delicate, yet refined * Thus, had any one in Dentford connected 
Miriam Graves—was an orphan child of four' Miriam’s name with matrimonial speculations, 


summers when Squire Holman’s mother gave \ few believers wouhj have been found. True, 
her a home and cherishing care; and it was \ some, knowing her worth, had said, “I wonder 
about that time that William (“the Squire” of the squire don’t marry her!”—but others re- 
to-day,) came from college and opened his law s plied, “Why, they’ve been just like brother and 
office in the village; and, most faithfully filling * sister all their days! Miriam’s a good girl—but 
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then—well, I guess the squire ain’t a marry¬ 
ing man!” which “guess” the seemingly fixed 
bachelorhood of the squire helped to confirm. 

And now the squire sat there where Deacon 
Towers had left him—his slippered feet on the 
warm fender, and his head on the back of his 
comfortable arm-chair, thinking over what the 
deacon had said—“Squire, I wonder you never 
got married!” 

And, as he thought, and thought it over, it 
gradually became a matter of wonder to himself 
too—silting there all alone With no company 
save the great grey cat purring on the hearth¬ 
rug at his feet, for Miriam had gone up to her 
chamber early in the evening with a headache. 

“There was Richard Allbury, my chum in 
college,” soliloquized the squire, “married now, 
and his son in college—James Derby, a portly 
country doctor withes growing family and prac¬ 
tice—Tim Ilalliday, poor Tim! he died and left 
a scanty income to his wife and children—well, 
they were all at old Harvard with me—married 
young—and now—how time flies! Over twenty- 
five years since then! why, it seems but yester¬ 
day since I got my degree and came home to 
open an office here in Dentford. How conse¬ 
quential I felt when I gained my first case! 
Jupiter! I was a second Daniel Webster! Let 
me see—twenty-six years ago, and mother had 
just adopted Miriam—bless my soul! Miriam 
thirty years old, and I am going on to fifty! 
Ah, well, time and tide wait for no man—though 
the thought never struck me before that I’m get¬ 
ting old. I don’t know but Deacon Towers was 
right in wondering why I never got married—I 
can look back on all my young mates, and they’re 
all old and grey family men now. I really begin 
to believe I ought to be married—hey, puss?” at 
which interrogatory, by way of conclusion to the 
squire’s soliloquy, the grey cat addressed rose, 
and, purring audibly, put up her back against 
her master’s hand dropped over the arm of his 
chair. 

“Yes, puss, I believe I ought to be married— 
but whom to get to marry me, is the next ques¬ 
tion. There’s Halliday’s widow—poor Tim!— 
and the six children, with hardly as many hun¬ 
dreds to support ’em—well, Mrs. Halliday is a 
good-looking woman still, and I always spend 
pleasant evenings when I go there—but the six 
Hallidays,” and here the squire glanced round 
his orderly apartment—“No, I couldn’t endure 
it! for I’ve noticed that she spoils little Tim— 
the image of his father—and how could I see 
my ^calf-bound edition of Blackstone turned into 
a hobby-horse? Besides, when Miriam has her 
headaches—no, no, that won’t do!” and an em- 


$ phatio shake of his head dismissed Mrs. Tim 
^ Halliday and children six 1 in which decision the 
\ grey cat seemed to concur, for she expressed 
$ her satisfaction by a very loud purring. 

^ ' “ Let me see—there’s the widow Smith,” again 
$ went on the squire, while Tabby opened her eyes 
$ and sprang to his knee, “ the widow Dorcas 8mith 
^ —capital housekeeper—good farm, she owns— 

\ attends church constantly—gives liberally to the 
5 Foreign Missions—but then they do say that 
^ peaked nose of hers isn’t for nothing, and Smith 
;> led a sorry life of it—no, not the widow Smith, 

^ pussy?” and he brought down his hand emphaii- 
£ cally on the arm of his chair. 

| “There’s Anna Bradley,” he continued, get- 

> ting interested, “Dr. Ames’ wife’s niece—good 
| figure, sparkling eye, and pretty ancle, (why, 

> Squire Holman, who’d ever have imagined you’d 
^ an eye for a woman’s ancle?) but she’s too gay 
j and giddy—Miriam’d go crazy with her airs 

> and flounces and furbelows, and this house full 
$ of company—and this I know, by Coke! no 
^ woman ever comes into this house to queen it 
$ over my good, pattern little Miriam—how kind 
l she always was to my mother, heaven bless 
$ her!” and the lawyer sat for a moment buried 
$ in thought. 

^ “Then there’s Miss Betsey Mills—strong- 
s minded Betsey!” he went on laughing and 
^stroking the cat—“Good heavens! how she 
$ talks politics! Why, if they’d sent Miss Betsey 
v to stump the country, Fremont and Jessie would 
$ now sit in the White House! Now why not Miss 
$ Betsey, since she’d copy all my briefs and per- 

> haps get up ail my pleas? Ha, ha, pussy! look 
jj your old master in the face and see if he’d be 
$ fool enough to marry a strong-minded woman! 

$ No, no, puss—guess our market isn’t made this 
ityear!” and straightway dismissing Miss Betsey 
s in the same lawyer-like manner as he had “sum- 
$ med up” and decided upon the “cases” of pre- 
i ceding ones, while the old clock struck ten and- 
? the grey cat sung herself to sleep on his knee, 
n Squire Holman sat busy with his thoughts. 

\ And patient, gentle Miriam’s head grew easier, 
s and she fell asleep at last in her chamber above, 
$ while the squire still sat buried in reverie. But 
$ somehow, despite his jocular soliloquy, the old 
£ sitting-room had never seemed so lonely, nor his 
s life so lonely, as then. Is Squire Holman tha 
j: only man who walks blind-folded, stretching out 
jj his hand for a distant happiness, while that most 
\ suited to his need is within his grasp? 

s _ 

I CHAPTER II. 

) “Good afternoon, squire! Come in and spend 
l the evening socially with us to-night Haven’t 
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seen you for this long time. Got a little com- t over to spend the evening;” (the good squire 
pany at our house—my wife’s cousin from Bos* ' quite forgot that Deacon Towers also forgot (?) 
ton, come to stop a few weeks. Has lately lost $ to include her in the arrangement;) “how is it, 
her friend—feels rather down-hearted—drop £ can you go, Miriam ?” 

in to-night,” exclaimed Deacon Towers, meeting v “I had promised to sit up with Mrs. Bond’s 
Squire Holman just returning from his office. ^ sick child to-night, for it is very sick, William;” 

“ Thank you, think I will. You see I’ve been s (Miriam always called the squire “William,” 
busy enough for a month past with this case of $ like a good brother as he was;) “but you go 
Drew versus Drew. Old Silas appealed, and it ij over, and tell Mrs. Towers I am much obliged, 
went up to the supreme court—but the old fel -1 but will come in soon—some other evening,” 
low was worsted, and to everybody’s joy, I’ve ^ was her reply, passing him his cup of fragrant 
no doubt—for when a man rich as Silas Drew $ Hyson. “I saw the stage stop there a day or 
endeavors to wrest away the little all of his dead s two ago—and thought likely it brought them 
brother’s widow and orphans, the law ought to $ company. Oh, did you get the case for the 
serve him as it has this day served him.” ^ widow Drew, William?” 

“You don’t mean to say you’ve got the case s “Yes, Miriam. Thank heaven! Silas Drew 
for the widow, squire?” $ found out that the law brought him up. How 

“Yes, I do mean that! Verdict this afternoon ^ contemptibly mean—how devoid of human com- 
for the plaintiff. I tell you, Deacon Towers, it $ passion—must be the scoundrel who would rob 
did the court good to see Silas Drew’s crest-fallen ^ his own brother’s wife and children of the home- 
look. But I’ll be round to-night. Give my re- \ stead—the roof that covers them! Why, Miriam, 
spects to your wife, and tell her that business has \ he had brought up claims enough to have covered 
hindered my being neighborly. Wife’s cousin, $ the whole property; but his villainy was un¬ 
did you say, stopping with you? Estate to set- \ masked, and he is utterly defeated. This affair 
tie?—lost her friend?—a client for me?—ha, ha, \ will wind up the ojd miser’s career in Dentford. 
deacon!” and with a smile of good-humor the | Miriam, I’d work a thousand times harder than 
squire hurried homeward. i I have for a month past, rather than that scamp 

“Yes, a client for you, squire!” laughed Dea- { should triumph! I declare, Miriam, ’twould 
con Towers, at his own tea-table that night, as j have brought the tears to your eyes could you 
he repeated to his wife the acceptance of his \ have witnessed the gratitude Mrs. John Drew 
offer; upon which they too laughed and nodded s evinced when I communicated to her the deci- 
knowingly to a handsome, showy, black-eyed $ sion of the court this afternoon!” 
woman of apparently thirty years, who sat op- 5 “Just like him—always doing good—always 
posite at the tea-table—“his wife’s cousin,” the $ taking the part of the poor and down-trodden!” 
widow Maria Ellis, of winning exterior and * said Miriam, as the gate closed behind him on 
pleasing address, who had come down to that s his way to Deacon Towers*, 
quiet country town, as she laughingly told them £ Well, the trap was set—the bait “took”—and 

on the first day of her arrival, purposely “to ^ Squire Holman was caught! 
make her market” $ Yes, ere that first evening was over, irre- 

“Good, cousin!” said the worthy deacon, $ trievably, beyond the shadow of a doubt, was 
whose soberness of demeanor, I am sorry to > the large-hearted, unsuspicious country Bquire, 
say, did not always comport with his title, “we $ the victim of the showy, dashy, sweet-voiced, 
have the very man for you in Dentford—Squire $ fascinating city widow, Mrs. Ellis, 
nolman—not fifty yet, fine house, funded pro- s It was surprising how rapidly the acquaint- 
perty, and no encumbrance but a sort of old \ ance progressed that evening ere the clock struck 
maid adopted sister, Miriam Graves—but she’d \ eleven, and he took a lingering, reluctant leave, 
be easily got rid of. We must ask the squire '^remarking to the deacon on “the shortness of 
over, wife, and make the match. What do you i; the evenings;” (for the good squire quite forgot 
think, wife?” $ that it was November, and they were growing 

To which arrangement “wife” eagerly as- ^ longer,) while, hardly had his footsteps died 
sented, and an early evening was named; while $ along the front yard walk, ere, with a triumph- 
the smiling widow smoothed the folds of her $ ant smile, the deacon turned to his guest, saying, 
lavender-colored merino, and gracefully listened $ “I told you so, cousin Maria!” and the lively 
to a recountal of the squire’s virtues and—pro- i; widow, feigning a sudden attack of girlish bash- 
perty. 5 fulness, got up a counterfeit blush, and laugh- 

When he reached home, the squire said, ^ ingly retreated to her room. 

“Miriam, Deacon Towers' wife has invited us i But fact it was, that the lure was successful ; 
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and the squire went home, to forget his cus- < awakened to the fact that a woman may loTe 
tomary chat with passy at the fireside, but, in- \ more deeply, fervently, in her prime than when 
stead, to linger before his glass—to resolve to '< the flush of youth is hers—and may suffer, too, 
purchase a bottle of Bogle’s Hyperion on the jj oh, how much more intensely! 
morrow—and then went to bed to dream of law $ It was a cold December Sabbath evening when 
cases innumerable, in all of which actions were \ Squire Holman walked buoyantly and cheerily 
sustained, “Drew versus Ellis,” each winding up s toward Deacon Towers* house. Certainly his 
with the decision of the judge of the supreme \ thoughts ran in the most pleasing vein, for they 
court sentencing his enemy, old Silas Drew, to $ were of the fascinating widow, in whose society 
marry the beautiful black-eyed widow. % he had passed nearly every evening since that 


CHAPTER III. 

“Will, Miriam, they do say that the Bquire 
is eartinly courtin* that city widder a visitin’ 
Mrs. Deacon Towers!** said old aunt Susy Bean, 
settling herself in the arm-chair at the sitting- 
room window, and drawing forth her knitting 
work from her huge black silk work-bag. “La! 
who’d a thought it, child, to up and marry a 
stranger? They do say she*s powerful hand¬ 
some tho’! My Mirandy see her at meetin’ 
Sabha’ day, and says she is proper lookin’, with 
eyes black as a sloe. The deacon’s wife was a 
city woman, you know; and she’s good-lookin’; 
but then, la, who knows anything else about 
this Miss Ellis? She’s ily and soft as silk, I’ll 
warrant—widders allers is, child—but who’d «a 
thought the squire’d gone to failin’ in love with 
her?” and the eld lady laid her old, wrinkled 
hand on the girl’s thin, delicate one. “La, 
child! you ain’t very well, are you? How cold 
your hands be! You’ve been tending Mis. 
Bond’s sick children too much—and now you’re 
almost down sick yourself. There, lay down on 
this lounge, and don’t try to sew this arternoon, 
while I’ll set here and knit. Maybe you get 
asleep, so I won’t talk much—but deary me, 
child! who’d a thought Squire William would a 
dreamed o’ gettin’ married? It’s my ’pinion his 
mother allers thought William’d be a batchelder. 
Mis. Homan—she was a nice old lady—I recol¬ 
lect as though ’twas only yisterday when Wil- 


eventful one when we saw him first her victim. 
And he had resolved on this evening to ask her 
the momentous question which should seal his 
fate—for, like men who fall in love when late in 
years, his wooing was likely to prove a speedy 
one. 

As he reached the gate leading to Deacon 
Towers’ house, the church bells began to ring 
for evening service, and he encountered the 
church-going deacon just setting forth. 

“Ah, good evening, squire! Walk right in! 
Glad you called to-night; for Mrs. Ellis has just 
been talking of leaving us to-morrow, and you 
must help my wife persuade her to the contrary. 
Walk right into the parlor while I speak to 
them; and you’ll excuse me, as I had started for 
the meeting. Sit down, squire; the ladies’ll bo 
with you in a minute!” and his host left him to 
summon them. 

Now it so chanced that, instead of remaining 
in the dining-room where the deacon had left 
them, the two ladies—engaged in an earnest 
conversation—had entered an adjoining bed¬ 
room, in the rear of the parlor also, where Mrs. 
Deacon Towers was occupying herself with the 
double duty of putting the youngest Towers to 
bed for the night, and continuing an animated 
\ dialogue with her fair cousin. 

! “Yes, I tell you,” she went on in a slightly 
S raised voice, which drowned sundry cries of the 
S sleepy, nestling child, “he’ll be here 10 -night 
\ fast enough, Maria, and then for the proposal! 
S Just throw out that you’re going to leave to-mor- 


liam come home from college, and fust opened $ row—I’ll warrant Samuel will tell him so if he 
his office— you was a leetle gal then, Miriam—a $ gets a chance—and it’ll hurry him up a little, 
leetle pindling creetur”—and straightway, ad- $ Why, it’s all over town, Maria! Dr. Ames* wife 
hering to her resolution of “not talking much,” $ pulled my sleeve as we were coming out of meet- 
the old lady launehed forth into her knitting, j: ing this afternoon—hush! go to sleep, child!— 
and a dissertation on the squire’s family and S and says she, ‘I hear strange stores about 
the talked-of courtship. \ Squire Holman!’ Yes, it’s town talk already. 

And Miriam, poor Miriam! lay there with her $ Maria—these country people spread news fast— 
thin hand shading her aching eyes—would it } and to-night, I suppose, the crisis will come, 
might also thus shield her aching heart! \ That black silk is very becoming to you, Maria. 

Her aching heart—for, of late, within the past $ We can’t get dressmakers here to fit a basque 
two or three weeks, during which reports had $ like that. The deacon says the squire’s dead in 
reached her often from others, while he was only j love, and we shall have you settled over the Hol- 
strangely silent, had plain, shy Miriam Graves > man place before the winter’s out. You haven’t 
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seen Miriam Graves yet—she ain’t been in here { Very pale and thin she looked, and her whole 
since you came—been sick with a cold, the ^ face had an expression of suffering about it; but 
squire says—but she won’t stand in the way, % a faint blush overspread her cheek, as she rose, 
for she’s a queer, prim, old maid. I wish you { saying, 


joy of your visit to Dentford, Maria!” 


“What? back so soon? I had thought—I was 


“Oh, nonsense, Sarah!” replied a voice, in s not expecting you—that is, I thought-” 

which the listener (for the squire could but hear) $ “Thought what, Miriam? That I was over to 

had no difficulty in recognizing the dulcet tones i Deacon Towers’ ?” asked the squire, abruptly, 
<»f his syren, “my visit hasn’t ended yet; and, $ almost sternly, flinging himself into the aren¬ 
as uncle Jack would say, 4 don’t crow fill you’re 5 chair. 

out of the woods.* I wish you could have heard l “Yes, William,” answered Miriam, somewhat 
him give me my parting charge, Sarah. ‘ Don’t | hesitatingly, and dropping her eyes beneath his 
show your head here again, Maria, till you bring $ gaze. 

a husband. Pick up some rich old codger up \ “And why should you have thought that?” he 
there—some clever, easy soul, who’ll let you | asked, in his strange, quick tone—a tone which 
hold the purse strings.* Uncle Jack is getting > Squire Holman had never used before, and 
terribly miserly, Sarah; and, to tell the truth, i which caused poor, gentle, quiet Miriam’s heart 
I’d marry almost any man for a home of my own. \ to proudly resist and rebel against him. 


How much is this good-natured old-fogy squire ^ 
worth, Sarah?” $ 


^ “Why did I think that, William Holman!” she 
^ replied, with spirit, raising her eyes, and look- 


“Oh, about forty or fifty thousand, the deacon J ing him full in the face. “Do you ask me that 
says—hark! didn’t you hear the front door shut? > question when all Dentford knows why you spend 
Now, Sarah Ann, what do you want? This is ^ your evenings thore? I’m sure I don’t know 
the sixth or seventh time you’ve put your head $ why you have been so cold and distant to me in 


into the door while we’ve been talking!” 


; this matter, squire, unless you felt that it would 


“Father said as how somebody—somebody’s a £ be unpleasant for me to give up the management 
waitin’ this ever so long in the parlor, mother!” $ here, which I have tried to do faithfully since 
stammered out the youthful Sarah Ann addressed, 5 her death,” and here her voice softened, “but 
who had been vainly striving to direct her ma- \ you needn’t have thought so!” she added again, 
ternal parent’s attention from the conversation $ proudly. “You know that you have the right 


and the baby during the last few minutes. 


i to do as you please—this house is yours, and if 


“Goodness! Maria! you don’t think anybody’s \ you are to be any happier, William, with this 

overheard?—thathe-’’whisperedMrs. Deacon > woman whom you are to bring here, I, for one, 

Towers, turning pale, while “Maria” darted \ shall rejoice as much as anybody. I will resign 
hastily by the rear passage to her chamber. But \ to-morrow—any time you please; I will go away 
when the deacon’s wife resolved to put on a > —take a room somewhere—live anywhere by 
bold front upon it, and trust to the thickness of \ myself, if it only makes you any happier; only 
her walls for protection, entered her parlor, and ^ don’t treat me like a Btranger, squire—William!” 
when the fascinatingly arrayed and handsomer “Miriam, what have these confounded gossip- 
widow came rustling down to finish her conquest, \ ing people told you?” asked the squire, abruptly. 


the parlor was deserted 


“What have they told me? Why, what, but 


“Goodness gracious! Maria, it was he went out $ that you’re going to bring your wife here—that 
when I heard the front door slam so!” $ Mrs. Ellis—William! Don’t all Dentford know 

_____ s this?” answered Miriam, with spirit. 

$ “All Dentford lies then!—yes, it lies!” burst 
CHAPTER IV. ^ forth the squire, with darkening brow r and curl- 

Tiiere was no candle burning when Sqmre $ ing lip, “and I am glad it does lie, for, Miriam, 
Holman re-entered his sitting-room, after a some-$ I tell you here what, an hour ago, I never 
wliat hasty walk, during which several epithets, ^ thought to tell any human being; Miriam, I have 
neither choice nor classical—neither found on s been a fool for three weeks past—yes, a poor 
the pages of Coke or Blackstone, nor consistent 5 fool!—give me your hand now, my good girl— 
with the dignity of an elderly member of the $ and here, before heaven, hear me now—that I 
legal profession, were cast upon the keen air of S never will bring a woman here to put coldness 
that December evening; but the fire on the < and estrangement between ua—you and I, 
hearth burned brightly enough to reveal the s Miriam, who all these years have lived so happy 
slender form of Miriam Graves, reclining in her i; together.” 


rocking-chair near the grate. 
Vol. XXXIV.—19 


There was a long pause there before the fire r 
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only broken by the ceaseless tick of the old 5 to have been years ago, I feel it now, Miriam, 
clock, and the crackling of the hickory logs in $ and till this hour I did not know how necessary 
the old fire-place; but Miriam’s hand was still j; you are to me, and how inferior are all other 
clasped in the squire’s, and when she looked up \ women to you, my gentle, patient girl. Ton 
to catch his gaze, there were tears in her eyes. $ know what I would ask, Miriam?” 

And she looked almost handsome in the red fire- $ Whether Miriam, sitting there in the firestone, 
light, with the pink glow on her cheeks that s with such a sense of new-born jcy as had neyer 
came and went rapidly. ! before knocked for admittance at her lonely 

Perhaps there was something in the uncon- \ heart, now flooding her whole being, compre- 
scious clinging of her hand, and in those grate- \ hended Squire Holman’s appeal or not, can only 
ful eyes, that set the squire to thinking; perhaps, \ be inferred from the fact, that the squire wore a 
in that brow, a sense of her life-long devotion to i very sunny face all the remainder of that eren- 
his mother, and her unceasing attention to his j ing, (and, for that matter, all the remainder of 
own comfort, flashed over him; and, perchance, \ his life, too,) and actually smiled when he 
like a lightning revelation, came the thought, s learned next day, that Deacon Towers* wife’s 
that happiness might not yet be beyond his * cousin had received an unexpected letter, whose 
reach, for, in another moment, after suddenly \ contents suddenly recalled her to the city, (?) 
putting Miriam away from him, and earnestly > and farther, that, before the winter’s snows had 
reading her grateful, blushing face, he drew her ^ begun to dissolve in the genial breath of spring, 
head to his shoulder, and said, “Yes, Miriam, I s Squire Holman and Miriam Graves no longer 
see it now. I have been a blind fool—walking $ led lonely, divided lives, but learned in the new 
in the dark, overlooking the tenderest devotion, \ relation upon whioh they had entered, the fnl- 
the best and purest heart that ever beat in $ ness of that happiness which is tasted in “the con- 
woman’s breast. I am not the first who has $ junction of lives and the noblest of friendships.” 
gone astray to seek for pearls when they lay \ “Queer, pussy, wasn’t it, that after all I 
beside my very hearthstone, (the squire was get- s should have married quiet, shy, little Miriam?” 
ting poetical, wasn’t he, reader?) and now, can t said the squire one night, stroking the grey cat, 
you forgive me, Miriam? And, as we two have < as he sat by his blazing fire, 
all our lives enjoyed a large measure of happi-^ And queer, reader, wasn’t it, that “Squire 
ness in each other’s affection, let us now love \ Holman’s wooing” should have turned out such 
one another dearer, tenderer, yet. This ought J a humdrum, common-place affair, after all? 
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BT MISS MART A. LATHBURY. 


BxAunrtn one, awake! awake! 

The bright-browed moon begin* to break 
Through the rippling cloudlets over the hill; 
And the moonlit lake 
Is bright and still— 

Calm and still Is the moonlit lake. 


Bright lies the dew on the violets, sweet, 

And walteth the brush of thj flitting feet; 

Hie thee away, oh, fairest flower I 
With a footstep fleet, 

From thy jessamine bower, 

From thy Jessamine bower with a heart more fleet 

Stella, my “star,” my love, my own, 

Beautiful queen of my heart's high throne, 

Gleams there a light in thine eager eye 
At my lute’s low tone ? 

Doth my Stella sigh— 

A half-hushed sigh at its plaintive tone? 


Starry eyes, have thy glories flown? 

Are the flowors of sleep on thine eyelids strown? 
Beautifbl head, art thou bending low, 

To catch the tone 
That thon lovest so? 

So fraught with love is the tender ton a. 

Resteth the lashes, long and bright. 

O’er ronnded cheeks of rosy white? 

Or, aleeepeat thou not? Do thy wondering eyea 
Fill with the light 
Of a glad surprise? 

With a sweet surprise are thy brown eyes light? 

Hash! oh, wind of the twilight hours, 

Wooing the buds of the Jessamine flowers. 

Hush! oh, whispering—murmuring leaves 
Of the wild-rose bowers; 

For a lover weaves 

A cr ow n of song from the myrtle bowers, 

For my Stella’s brow, of blue myrtle flowers. 
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BT FRANK LEI BENEDICT. 

VtE lived at the homestead with aunt Prudence, ^ me awake later than I had ever been before ii 
my cousin Amy and I. She had taken ns one \ my life, and the next morning I was up as soon 
after the other, a pair of homeless orphans, the ij as I heard a sound. Long before the forenoon 
only children of her two brothers, and cared for * was over, I had fallen into disgrace by setting 
us as tenderly as our own parents could have ^ the kitchen clock forward two full hours, in 
done. i; order to make myself believe that it was nearly 

My first recollections are of that quiet old $ time for the stranger to arrive, and grew so rest- 
farm-house, which stood bock fVom the road jj less that aunt Prudence became quite alarmed, 
nestled in among the fruit trees, and overgrown ^ and was half inclined to believe me ill; indeed it 
with vines till it looked like a mammoth bird’s- < was only on condition of my sitting quietly down 
nest. From my earliest remembrance, aunt Pru- \ in my little rocking-chair, that I escaped being 
dence had always appeared the same, her grey $ dosed with pennyroyal tea. 
hair folded smoothly back under her muslin cap l I had carefully arranged my slender stock of 
border, and that inexpressible something in her \ playthings to the best advantage, and had already 
manner peculiar to the race of spinsters. Stiff \ appropriated my new tea-service and best doll to 
and angular she might have been, a little given | my cousin, philosophically deciding that I could 
to scolding likewise, but to me she was invari- \ do very well with the old rag baby, though its 
ably kind, even affectionate in her undemon- $ face was dirty. 

strative way, and I loved her with that depth of % As the sunset came on I sat down on the door 
affection which only a solitary child oan feel. j stej>, growing quiet from expectation, and watcb- 

When I was ten years old, Amy Mintum came \ ing every carriage with a nervous anxiety which 
to live with us. I shall never forget how sad \ I was too young to understand. At length Far- 
aunt Prudence was when the news reached us j mer Haviland’s buggy appeared in sight, and I 
that her only surviving brother had died in a j caught a glance of a little form upon the back 
foreign land, and that his child was on her way 5 seat All my anticipated joy gave place to a 
to her native country a poor orphan. After a j feeling which was almost terror; I ran up stairs 
little, I forgot my sympathetic grief in the de- \ and hid myself in the front chamber, and it was 
light of expecting a playmate, and when a few j not until I heard aunt Prudence call me impa- 
days after, aunt Prudence relapsed into the calm | tiently that I ventured to descend, 
which had grown habitual to her, I overwhelmed s When I went into the kitchen, the stranger 
her with questions concerning my little cousin, \ was seated by the window in my little chair, 
the greater number of which, as she had never \ rocking herself to and fro, and looking rather 
seen the child, the good lady found it difficult to l drearily round the apartment, while aunt Pru- 
answer. But I learned at least that she was one $ dence stood looking sorrowfully by the window, 
year younger than I, and very beautiful, bits of l as if her presence aroused painful memories, 
information which delighted my heart, first, be- > “Amy,” she said, “this is your cousin Ruth— 
cause being the elder, it would be my duty to > kiss her Ruth—and little children, love each 
protect and take care of the stranger, and still \ other well.” 

more, because I had a childish love for beauty { I went forward and embraoed my cousin, while 
that overpowered almost every other feeling in | her eyes wandered seorchingly over my form, 
my nature. < and settled upon my ohecked apron with a look 

The weeks which elapsed before her arrival ^ of disapproval, 
appeared endless; at last aunt Prudence told me $ “Must I wear one like that?” she asked, ab- 
that Amy had landed in New York, and would \ ruptly. 

come on to our home the next day, in charge of 5 “Yes,” replied aunt Prudence, “every little 
a neighbor whom business had taken to the city. * girl wears them here.” 

How I counted the hours, and how intermin- \ “It isn’t a bit pretty,” said Amy, quickly, “I 
able they seemed! I went to bed before sundown \ don’t think I shall like it at all.” 
in order to shorten the time, but exoitement kepi \ How I wondered to hear her address aunt 
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Prudence in that manner, but the old lady made 
no reply, and Amy relapsed in utter silence, 
while I remained looking at her. 

She seemed to me the loveliest creature on 
earth, with her fair complexion and long curls 
like floss silk failing over her shoulders, and I 
was half inclined to believe her a fairy, or some 
unsubstantial being of like nature. When she 
had eaten her supper and resumed her seat in 
my chair, she astonished us by a sudden burst 
of tears, which quite alarmed aunt Prudence. 

“I want to go back,” she said, “it’s very odd 
here, I don’t think I can stay.” 

Aunt Prudence explained to her that the farm 
was henceforth to be her home, and when she 
grew quiet again, we were both sent to bed with 
an injunction to wake up bright and early in the 
morning. My cousin hardly spoke to me that 
night, and I fell asleep full of wonderment that 
anybody could be otherwise than delighted with 
our old home. 

It took several weeks to accustom Amy to her 
new life, then she grew to like it, and became, 
as she must have done anywhere, the pet of the 
household I was never jealous, and loved her 
too deeply for that, but I sometimes wished that 
I had been beautiful like her, and once I spoke 
of it to aunt Prudence: after that she was careful 
that I was not neglected on the new comer’s ac¬ 
count. 

Amy returned my affection as fully as she was 
capable of doing, but she was a spoiled little 
thing, and I always yielded to her. The largest 
oakes and the brightest flowers always fell to her 
share—indeed she took them quite aB a matter 
of oourse, never appearing, even for an instant, 
to think that any one’s pleasure but her own 
should be consulted. 

After awhile we went to school in the old, red 
school-house at the foot of the hill, and there 
Amy acquired the same ascendency over teacher 
and pupils. No one could bear to oppose her, 
and she soon beoame perfectly conscious of her 
power, as every petted child is sure to do. 

So the months passed on into years, quiet and 
full of peace to our childish hearts. Amy had 
been living with us two years, and I was now 
over twelve. Nobody ever told me that I was a 
pretty child, but sometimes aunt Prudence would 
smooth the hair back from my forehead and look 
sadly into my eyes, saying, 

“You have your father’s face, child.” 

To me those words were sweeter than any 
praise, and were enough to make me happy for 
a whole day. I know now that my aunt must 
have loved me very fondly; she perhaps petted 
Amy more, for she was so spoiled and so exacting 


that it was impossible to avoid it, but for me she 
had a deep, earnest affection, for my father was 
her younger brother, and had been her idol. 

When the summer vacations came, Amy and I 
were wont to spend the long, bright days in the 
woods upon the hill beyond our house. We car¬ 
ried our dolls there and made a playhouse in a 
shadowy nook, where even at noonday the sun 
scarcely penetrated, lying in flecks upon the 
leaves like golden butterflies, or dancing capri¬ 
ciously over the moss carpet at our feet. 

The hours thus spent are among my plea¬ 
santest recollections. Amy was always good- 
natured in those days, for there was no one to 
witness our sports, and consequently she felt no 
desire to tyrannize over me, as she often did 
when in the midst of our companions. 

One bright sunny morning we set out for the 
woods, and were loitering along the hill, when 
we heard the sound of a horse coming rapidly 
down the descent. A boyish voice called out 

gayiy. 

“Stand from under, little ones,” and we had 
only time to step aside, when a youth, two or 
three years older than I, dashed past upon a 
spirited black pony. He checked his horse as 
quickly as he could, and returned to the spot 
where I was picking up the contents of a basket 
that I had let fall in my fright 

“Did I make you do that?” he asked. “I am 
very sorry I was so careless—any way I’ll help 
you. Stand still, Flash!” 

He sprang off the horse, and getting down 
upon his knees, began collecting the scattered 
sewing implements, while I looked away in con¬ 
fusion, and Amy sat on the bank a little distance 
off gaiing coolly in his face, and evidently de¬ 
ciding in her own mind whether the stranger 
were worthy of her notice, for she was very 
aristocratio in her feelings, and treated the 
neighbors’ boys with the utmost scorn. 

“I don’t need any help,” I said, at last, but 
the youth paid no attention, laughing gayly as 
he chased any bits of calico which were intended 
for block work bed-quilt to and fro. 

“There,” he exclaimed, as he came up heated 
and red, to place the last bits in the basket; 
“it’s all right now—you aren’t cross with me, 
are you?” 

I ventured then to look in his face, and men¬ 
tally wondered how such a thing would be pos¬ 
sible. He was not a handsome boy, but looked 
so manly, his smile was so pleasant, his eyes so 
bright and sincere, that it was much better than 
mere beauty of features. 

“No,” I replied, “I am not cross, “it was not 
your fhult.” 
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“No, indeed, it was all owing to Flash—he \ which many would deem a child incapable, 
never will be held in! Bad animal, Flash! don't $ Amy was a little inclined to pout, but he pro- 
you feel ashamed?” s mised her another ride soon, and mounting his 

But Flash tossed his spirited head, evidently J pony galloped off, telling us that he should re¬ 
caring very little about the matter, and signify- $ turn the next day. 

ing his desire to go on by a low, restless neigh. \ The next morning he came as he had promised, 
“Do you live near here?” the boy asked. ij going first to the house and obtaining aunt Pru¬ 
nes; we live just at the foot of the hill, in ^ deuce’s permission to play with us. We were 
that brown house there.” s very happy all that day, though Amy insisted 

“Is that your sister?” he Asked, seeming to $ on monopolizing Matthew's attention, and r 
notice Amy for the first time. * seemed to me that he oocasionally wanted tu 

“No, it is my cousin,” I said, and as Amy at | talk with me. I had just reached the reading 
that moment condescended to rise and come for- j age, and he was familiar with the books which 
ward, I stepped a little back, accustomed to yield i were my favorites, but when we began to talk 
her precedence everywhere. s about them, Amy declared that books were 

“Would you like a ride on my horse?” he J stupid things, and insisted upon his going down 
asked. > to the brook with her to look for peppermint. 

“If he's gentle,” she said, smiling graciously, $ All that summer Matthew Gwyn came two or 
evidently mollified by his stylish dress and ap- J three times a week to play with us, and it seemed 
pe&rance. < to me that from that time I ceased to be a child. 

“ If you will tell me your names, you shall both j The games in which Amy found so much delight 
have one.” \ no longer pleased me, I liked books better than 

“Ob, my name is Amy Minturn,” she replied, \ dolls, and read eagerly the romances and volumes 
eagerly, “and her's Ruth, but she is afraid of a > of poetry which Matthew supplied. Very often 
horse, so you ean give me first as long a ride as ? too he would leave Amy and sit down by my 
you like.” j side, but that always made her angry, and after 

1 thought Amy very unkind, but was too timid \ awhile I begged him not to annoy her by doing 
for expostulation, and he helped her on to the l it; it was—though I did not say this—happiness 
horse, looking at me with a little boyish con- * enough for me to know that he desired to be near 
tempt. I sat down by the roadside and watched $ me. 

him lead the horse up and down the road, while { When fall came he returned to the city, and 
Amy sot the picture of dignified delight. Finally $ our life fell back into its usual routine. Amy 
they began to laugh and talk gayly, and before £ cried loudly at parting, but I never shed a tear, 
they returned to the place where I was sitting, \ though when I laid my bead on the pillow that 
had become the best friends imaginable J night I wept bitter, passionate drops, such as my 

“What is your name?” I heard Amy ask. v years ought not to have known. Once or twice 
“Matthew Gwyn.” 5 that winter he wrote to us, and at Christmas sent 

“Oh, I know; your father has bought that $ each of us beautiful presents, though Amy re¬ 
place over there by the village.” $ marked a little spiteftiUy that she thought I 

“Yes, and we are going to live there every $ might thank her for my gifts—a bit of confidence 
summer.” i which quite destroyed all the pleasure I had felt 

“Will you come and play with me?” $ on receiving them. 

“If you will, both of you, let me,” he said, | The next summer he was with us again, and 
looking toward me $ the next; then we did not meet for several years, 

“Oh, Ruth is so queer,” replied Amy, com- $ for Matthew was at college, and found no oppor- 
posedly, “she hardly ever plays anyhow—every- $ tunity of visiting his father's house. When I 
body always oomes to see me.” \ was eighteen, aunt Prudence decided that wc 

“Oh, I guess you like to play, don't you?” he 5 should both be sent away a year to boarding- 
said, coming up to me. \ school, in which time she deemed that, by close 


“If anybody likes to play with me,” I an-$ 
swered, looking down to hide the tears that j 
would come. S 

“ Well, I shall like to, for you have eyes \ 
just like my mother's when I last remember s 
her!” \ 

From that moment my heart turned toward j 
Matthew Gwyn, with a depth of affection of * 


application, we ought to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of all that was necessary for sur 
quiet station in life. 

The twelve months thus passed were very plea¬ 
sant to me, and to Amy likewise, though she was 
not very fond of study, and paid more attention 
to embroidery and a few other trifling accom¬ 
plishments, than to things which were of abso 
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lute importance. When one year was ended we 
returned, but the quiet was Tery irksome to 
Amy, and she pleaded to be allowed to return 
to school. Aunt Prudence would gladly have 
gratified her, but in truth she could not afford 
it, for though the farm yielded us a comfortable 
living, there was not much ready money to be 
had. Amy fretted and moaned until she made 
herself really ill, and the rest of us very un- 
bappy. At length I could endure it no longer, 
and one night after she had cried herself to sleep, 
I went down to consult with aunt Prudence about 
the possibility of Amy's going back. 

It was settled at last that she should return, 
though aunt Prudence was forced to sell one of 
her best cows, and I took in sewing from the 
Tillage. But we did not tell Amy, it was of no 
use to pain her, and though we worked hard it 
was a very happy year to us. Amy did not write 
to us as often as we thought she should have 
done, but she had always some good excuse, and 
when a letter did arrive, we were so overjoyed 
that somehow we never could help crying over 
it, though our darling was overflowing with 
health and gayety, and never once longed to be 
at home with us. 

I was eighteen that summer, old enough to 
take a good deal of care off aunt Prudence's 
hands, so that with my household duties and 
the sewing I was obliged to do, I could not find 
much time to devote to books, though I used 
sometimes to sit up at night and allow myself 
an hour of eqjoyment, though I knew I must 
suffer for it the next morning. 

Toward fall Amy came home even more lovely 
than when she left us, and graceful and light¬ 
hearted as a fairy. Work she could not endure, 
and indeed her reluctant ways fretted aunt Pru¬ 
dence beyond enduranoe, and I soon took her 
duties off her hands, till at last we never called 
upon her to do anything, and she spent as much 
time over her guitar and her embroidery as she 
felt disposed. I did not think that Amy meant 
to be really selfish, it was her nature, and she 
could no more help it than aunt Prudenoe could 
resist carrying everybody’s burthen upon her 
shoulders in addition to our own. 

One evening, not many weeks after Amy's re¬ 
turn, we were all three sitting in a little room 
whioh Amy had fitted up for her own special 
apartment. Aunt Prudence was busy knitting 
as usual, and I sat on a stool at her feet with 
my head lying in her lap, a little tired from the 
day’s duties, and listening to Amy as she sang 
a pleasant melody. There was no lamp in the 
room, but the paper curtain was rolled up, and 
the full moon poured in its rays till it was almost 


1 


as light as day, and lent an added softness to 
Amy’s lovely face. 

Suddenly there was a step upon the old porch 
—a tread I had not heard for four years, but I 
knew whose it was, and a strange thrill ran 
through my whole being, whioh left me weak 
and powerless as an infant. Amy ceased play¬ 
ing, but before we could any of us move, a tall 
form stood in the doorway and looked down 
upon us. Those years had changed the boy 
into a noble man, but I knew him still—there 
was the same pleasant light in the eyes—the 
same cordial smile about the mouth, which was 
sweet almost as a woman's. 

“Has everybody forgotten me?” said a voioe 
that made me tremble anew, low and soft as of 
yore were the tones, with deeper feeling in its 
melody that found an echo in the depths of my 
being. 

“If it isn’t Matthew Gwyn!” exclaimed aunt 
Prudence, rising to her feet and going toward 
him. “How do you do?—who'd a thought of 
seeing you here to-night? Why, girls, come 
here—get a light, Ruthy.” 

I slipped out of the room for a candle, and it 
was several moments before I returned. When 
I entered the room again Matthew was seated 
on the lounge by Amy, looking down into her 
face with the same dear smile, while she prattled 
on in a childish way she had which was inex¬ 
pressibly charming. When he saw me he rose 
immediately, and taking my hand in his held it 
for several moments, while he asked me a thou¬ 
sand questions whioh I had no breath to answer. 
Once as we stood thus I thought his hand trem¬ 
bled, but I knew afterword it was only one of 
my foolish fancies, and blamed myself for in¬ 
dulging in it, for when Amy spoke to him a 
moment after, he moved hastily from me and 
returned to her side. 

They had the conversation almost wholly to 
themselves, for aunt Prudence soon dropped into 
a doze, and somehow I could not talk much, 
there was an oppression at my heart for which 
I conld not aocount, and which was harder to 
bear than the fatigue I had endured a little 
while before. Until that evening I never rea¬ 
lized how lovely Amy was; there was a bloom 
on her cheek like the color in the heart of a 
moss-rose, her blue eyes were soft with a misty 
light I had never seen there before, and with 
every movement of her head those long, fair 
curls reflected the lamp light till they looked 
like a mass of waving gold. 

No wonder Matthew Gwyn was charmed— 
what man oould have resisted the spell? Yet 
he did come once and sit down by me, but I was 
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quiet and dull, and Amy soon called him back 
to her again; so after awhile I stole out and left 
them together, I seemed too much like a shadow 
upon their enjoyment. Before he went, how¬ 
ever, Matthew called for me and drew me out 
into the porch—I thought he wanted to speak 
to me, but I knew in a moment that it was only 
another of my delusions, for when Amy followed 
us out he had only eyes and ears for her. I 
wondered what ailed me that night! Long after 
Amy was sleeping quietly by my side I lay with 
my eyes wide open, looking out into the night 
with a restlessness to which I could assign no 
cause, and the clock had begun to strike the 
morning hours before a tranquil slumber came 
over me. 

The next day Matthew Gwyn came again to 
the house, but I was occupied in the kitchen and 
did not see him until tea was on the table. All 
that afternoon I worked I could hear the mur¬ 
mur of their voices through the open doors, 
Amy's merry laugh blending with Matthew’s 
deep, earnest voice, and the two jarring upon 
my excited nerves. I was irritated and dis¬ 
turbed, but I did not ask myself wherefore, and 
for almost the first time 1 fell to wondering how 
it happened that the sunny, holiday side of life 
should have fallen to Amy’s share, and I forced 
to accept the harsh realities of existence which 
had been foroed upon me. But I soon remem¬ 
bered how sinful such thoughts were, and put 
them resolutely away, and when I had put on a 
clean collar, seen the tea nicely prepared, and 
aunt Prudence called me her “good child,” my 
spirits grew lighter, and I was astonished at the 
bitterness which had been in my heart only a 
little while before. 

As I bent over my sewing that evening rather 
silent and still, Matthew suddenly asked me if 
I never talked. 

“She never will talk to you,” broke in Amy, 
before I had time to answer; “there is only one 
gentleman who finds her at all conversable.” 

“And who may that be, pray?” 

“Shall I tell, Ruth?” 


I had a foolish habit of coloring without any $ 
cause, and now I felt my cheeks growing crimson, * 
hough I tried to smile and pass over Amy’s jest. < 
“Oh, I am serious!” exclaimed Amy. “When ^ 
Dr. Grovner comes here she can talk fast enough, $ 
I assure you.” $ 

I made no reply at all; Amy’s laugh seemed a s 
little ill-natured, and I should have burst into $ 
tears had I attempted to speak. I did not see i 
how Matthew looked at the time, but whenever * 
I glanced toward him during the rest of the $ 
evening, he turned from me with an expression \ 


of cool displeasure, and fell to laughing again 
with Amy. 

So the days passed, the pleasant sunny days 
of early autumn. Matthew Gwyn visited os 
daily, but I was so constantly occupied that very 
often I did not see him at all. Several times I 
heard him inquire for me, and Amy would reply, 

“Oh, she never likes to see anybody—such an 
odd girl.” 

After those words I could not bear to go in, 
and Matthew inquired for me less and less often. 
One day he came for us to drive, but aunt Pru¬ 
dence was from home, and there was work to do, 
so I was forced to refuse, and Matthew was very 
angry. 

“I told you so,” said Amy, triumphantly; “if 
the doctor had asked her she would have gone 
at once.” 

Matthew led her out to the carriage without a 
word, passing me with a cold bow. I watched 
them till they were out of sight, and went back 
into the kitchen my eyes blinded with tears, bnt 
there was ironing to do, and Amy’s fine laces to 
get up requiring clear eye sight, so I foroed the 
scalding drops back till they fell on my heart 
like molten lead. 

After that Matthew and Amy drove out almost 
every day, and when he found that she was fond 
of horseback riding, he offered to take her and 
me too, bat Amy told me that she should be 
afraid if there was anything to distraot his 
attention from her horse, so, as usual, I staid at 
home. 

At length the truth forced itself upon roy 
mind—Amy and Matthew Gwyn loved one an¬ 
other; but there came also a more painful reve¬ 
lation—I too loved Matthew! 

May God keep all young hearts from agony 
such as mine, when the new light rnshed in upon 
my soul—coming like the first flash that pre¬ 
cedes a thunder tempest, scathing and blighting, 
leaving darkness and desolation behind. 

There had been an increased ooldness for 
several days between Matthew and me; he had 
made me several requests, and I had been foroed 
to refuse them all, nor could I give any reason, 
for to have said that I had work to do would 
have been casting blame upon Amy. So he 
grew like ice to me, and I began to avoid his 
presence—I could not intrude upon him when 
he treated me with such ehilling dignity—he 
who used in our childish days to smooth my 
hair and call me bis Ruth! But that night as 
I stood by the window I saw them oome np the 
path from a moonlight walk; they stopped by a 
tall rose-bush—one that Matthew had given me 
years before—he began pluoking off blossoms— 
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their hands met—and then, after a gesture of 
sadness which I could not comprehend, Matthew 
Gwyn strained her to his heart and rained kisses 
down upon her mouth. 

Oh, if I had been stricken blind an hour 
before! Everything seemed turning round and 
round before my sight, and the murmur of those 
happy voices cut like a dagger through my 
heart. 

How I found my way to my chamber I cannot 
tell, but when I came to myself I was lying upon 
the floor cold and weak, with that terrible pain 
which for months after seemed searing into my 
heart’s core. There I lay reviewing my past 
life; how cold and barren it appeared; how few 
crumbs of comfort had fallen to my share! In 
ohildhood I had yielded everything to Amy, ever 
since we had been together the sunshine and 
tenderness had been for her, and now she had 
claimed all that could make existence endurable. 
Life stretched out before me barren and dark— 
no pleasant spring whereat to drink—no sym¬ 
pathy—no love! It was long before I could 
rouse myself from that weak, wicked state, and 
all the while I lay upon the cold floor in the pros¬ 
tration of helplessness, those whispered voices 
were borne upon the night wind, and rung in 
my ear like a mockery of my pain. At length 
I undressed and went to bed, but it was some¬ 
time before Amy came up stairs, and when she 
did, her face flashed out so bright and joyous in 
the lamp light that I moaned in anguish. 

“Are you ill?” she asked, quickly. 

“Only a headaohe— do not mind me.” 

“But I wanted to talk to you—you are always 
sick when I particularly want you to hear me.” 

“ I can listen,” I said, “only put out the light, 
for it hurts my eyes.” 

So she extinguished the lamp, and creeping 
into bed twined her arms about me and told me 
—she loved, and was beloved! I listened with¬ 
out moving a muscle, only when she kissed me 
and asked me if I was not glad, I pushed her 
arms away—I could have endured a serpent’s 
ooil better than her kiss at that moment. 

“Do you know, Ruthy,” she said, gayly, “I 
was almost jealous of you at one time—Matthew 
talked so much about you.” 

“But that is all over now?” 

“Ob, yes, how silly it was! You shall never 
get married, but just live a nice old maid like 
aunt Prudence and take care of my house, for 
you like suoh things, and I don’t.” 

Soon after she fell asleep, and I raised myself 
on my arm to look at her. She was smiling in 
her slumber like a happy child; pleasure gave a 
singularly youthful look to her face, and she was 


prettier than any picture as she lay there. AU 
my bitterness gave way to a resigned melan¬ 
choly—it seemed right, nothing so fair and frail 
as she was ever meant to struggle with life, she 
was to be cherished and guarded, to float JL>wd 
toward the ocean of eternity in a flower-crowned 
barque, while my course lay over leaden billows 
lying dead and stagnant, over bidden rocks which 
the storm never reached, and the sunshine could 
not penetrate, nor was there any to inform me 
of the heaven beyond, or pilot my boat into sunny 
streams where it might find a harbor of rest find 
peace. 

The next morning Matthew Gwyn came early 
to see aunt Prudence, and had a long conference 
with her. "When he went away she told me that 
he wanted to marry Amy—whether she noticed 
my appearance I cannot tell, but she made no 
remark then nor afterward, though she grew 
still more gentle, and took me closer and closer 
to her heart. 

A month from that day they were married. 
It would be a useless task to attempt any de¬ 
scription of my own feelings. I was flung help¬ 
less into the desolate night—no aid—no sunlight 
beyond, from which my heart might drink in new 
life. Every hope was crushed, every joy with¬ 
ered, and no after morning could warm them into 
blossoming again. 

Outwardly I was calm; taking upon myself 
all the necessary preparations, allowing myself 
l no time for rest or thought, secluding myself as 
! much os possible in my little chamber, for the 
[ sight of Amy’s happy face was an added pain. 

\ All was over at length! I stood at the window 
! one bright October morning and watched them 
[ depart. I had gone through the whole with a 
\ sort of gladiator firmness for which I could not 
S account; stood calmly and heard the vows pro¬ 
nounced which bound those two hearts together 
t for Hfe, and now all was over. Even then I did 
! not give way; I was neither romantic nor senti- 
5 mental; I looked boldly at what fate had offered 
S me, and did not shrink from the bitter cup. 

% When the house was quiet again, I went up to 
S my chamber and lay down. For several days 1 
J was unable to rise from my bed, although I was 
J not ill. There was a sharp, nervous pain in my 
[ temples, and a heavy throbbing at my heart. 

S which rendered the slightest movement torture, 
i Aunt Prudence left me much alone—the he?t 
; medicine I could have had—and at the end of 
t the week I went down stairs again and resumed 
$ my usual duties. We did not see Matthew or 
S Amy again that winter, they were spending the 
5 season in New York, and it was not till late the 
^ next Bummer that they came out. 
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On© pleasant day a carriage drove up to the \ bably I interrupt you—I had better go back to 
door—it contained Matthew aud Amy—they had ^ my own room.” 

reached their home the night before. That year j “For shame, Amy !” I said, “ How can you be 
had changed both somewhat; Amy had grown j so childish?” 

proud and imperious, and there was a haughty ^ She gave way at once to a burst of passion, 
look about her face which dimmed its beauty. $ which was absolutely startling in one so young. 
Matthew looked sad—the lines about his mouth | “ How dare you speak to me like that?” she 

had settled into a languid melancholy which was t exclaimed, “ I wonder you are not ashamed to 
painful, and his eyes had lost the frank earnest- \ open your lips. But, at least, do not venture to 
ness of his boyish days. Still the young couple $ lecture me—I will have none of your airs, nor 
seemed very fond of one another, though before $ your false piety, rermember that!” 
the day passed I could see that their married \ “Stop!” said Matthew, more sternly than I 
life had not been all sunshine, and that shadows $ had ever heard him speak ; “you must not ad- 
had crept in between them which might one day % dress Ruth in that tone; I may bear it, myself, 
blacken to a tempest. Amy was exacting and $ but you shall not insult her !” 
restless, but Matthew bore it all with a sweet pa- Amy burst into a fit of hysterical passion, 
tience, which would have restrained any woman j wringing her hands and fairly shrieking, 
less thoughtless and capricious than she. j “It is you who insult me!” she cried, “you 

Amy was mistress now of the old mansion, for ^ two ! Do you think me blind although 1 have 
Matthew’s father had presented him the house, s been silent! But 1 will speak now, things shall 
and it had been newly fitted up in beautiful * go on in this way no longer.” 
style. I went up to see them, and spent a good $ “ What do you mean ?” Matthew asked, 

deal of time there, though it was rather sad, for ^ “You and Ruth are together all the time, and 
Amy and 1 had grown less companions than J I am left to get along the best I can. It’s a dis- 
ever. She complained bitterly of the quiet, and l grace for two people to go on as you do—a 
blamed Matthew for remaining there. The adu- ^ stranger would think she was your wife, not I.” 
lation she had received during the past winter s “You are mad!” 

had completely spoiled her, and added to her 5 “ No, I am not, Matthew Gwyn, though you 

other faults. She seemed jealous of everything \ would be glad to have me so! You may take 
and everybody that pleased Matthew. He was $ Ruth and go away with her—she always loved 
not allowed to quit her side, and yet she scarcely J you, and loves you yet—wicked, deceitful thing, 
spoke except to chide. Still he bore it all, for i and I believe you are no better, Matthew 
her health was not good, and the doctor said $ Gwyn!” 

that she must be humored in every whim. * She rushed out of the room with a new burst 

When they had been home about a fortnight, \ of sobs, leaving us paralyzed by her words. I 
they urged me to go and spend several weeks l could not even weep; it seemed to me that I 
with them; a8 aunt Prudence wished it also, I \ should choke with anguish and shame. After a 
went, though I knew the visit could afford me > little Matthew came toward me, very pale and 
little happiness. j shaking from head to foot. 

Amy used to lie in bed all the morning, and, j “ You will not mind her,” he said. “ Oh, 
as Matthew and I both rose early, he got a habit j Ruth, Ruth, I did not know—I did not dream !” 
of coming into the library where I sat, and read- * I broke from him, and rushed from the room 
ing to me. We never conversed much, there \ without speaking. My bonnet lay on a table in 
seemed a sort of barrier between us which > the hall, and, catching it up, I fled out of the 
neither could pass, though his manner was very $ house, never once pausing till 1 found myself at 
kind, and he appeared less sad when we were | home. 

together. £ Aunt Prudence was out, and I sat down by 

One morning, as we were sitting there, Amy < the window, striving to think, but in vain; only 
came suddenly into the room, full an hour earlier $ one idea presented itself to my mind; I must 
than her custom, and passing both of us without $ never see Matthew again. I might forgive Amy 
a word, threw herself into an arm-chair. ^ the cruel words she had spoken, but 1 never 

“Do you feel unwell?” Matthew asked. ^ wished to meet either of those two while I lived. 

“I am sure you would not care if I did,” she I; She had torn the veil from my heart, and cast 
replied, violently; “you pay no more attention J me back into the unutterable wretchedness from 
to me than if I were a dog.” $ which I had begun to escape. 

“Amy, Amy!” he said, gently. $ While I sat there, a thunder storm came up, 

“Don’t speak to me, don’t look at me! Pro- ? grand and terrible. The city grew almost like 
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night, the thunder pealed and rolled till the very t 
foundation of the earth seemed to shake, and the > 
light blazed out in great sheets that were blind- \ 

tog- \ 

Amid the rush of the tempest, I heard the | 
sound of a horse’s feet, and saw Matthew Gwyn * 
galloping frantically toward the house. He s 
turned a corner shortly—the horse reared—a \ 
fiercer flash had startled him, and breaking from \ 
all control, he shied*, and plunging, flung his $ 
rider heavily against a fence. { 

I ran out into the storm, there he lay sense- \ 
less—the blood streaming from a deep wound \ 
upon his temple. How I dragged him into the | 
house I cannot tell; but it was accomplished, £ 
and I threw myself beside, calling vainly upon ) 
his name. \ 

Suddenly there was a lull in the Btorm, and $ 
recollection came back. I went out to the barn 
and sent one of the men for help, while another 
went with me into the house, and we laid the 
wounded man upon a bed. 

At length Matthew opened his eyes with a : 
groan, and his name broke wildly through my 
hushed sobs. 

“Matthew! Matthew!” 

He smiled faintly, and his white lips mur-; 
mured, 

“Ruth—it is Ruth! I am dying, Ruth; do 
not shrink from me now, for this is death! Bend ; 
down there—answer me one thing.** 

I bent my face to his, and he went on in a 
painful whisper, 

“I never dreamed of what Amy said. I i 
thought you did not care for me. If I had but \ 
known—oh, if I had but known it, Ruth!” \ 


“There is a hereafter, Matthew,*’ I said, 
through my tears. 

“Yes, and we shall meet there! Take care 
of Amy. Pray for me, Ruth—pray for me— 
pray-** 

When the doctor reached the house with annt 
Prudence and Amy, Matthew Gwyn was stiff and 
cold. The wretched young widow threw herself 
upon the body with passionate outcries, but 
neither tears nor remorse oould rouse him from 
that dreamless rest 

As for me I could not weep. That night, I 
watched alone by the corpse; but I was very 
calm, and when they lowered the coffin into the 
grave a thanksgiving rose to my lips—he was 
spared forever from trouble and pain, from sor¬ 
row and woe. He was no longer Amy Mintum’s 
husband.” 

All these things happened long since. I live 
still in the old homestead, and aunt Prudenoe 
dwells with me, an aged, venerable saint 

After her husband’s funeral, Amy left us. She 
went back to her new city friends, and, only a 
year after, married an English colonel. Since 
then we never seen her, and she seldom writes 
to us. 

I have grown content, if not happy; the rest¬ 
lessness of youth is past, and I have found a 
source of lasting comfort in that fount which 
never faileth. I know that it is well to suffer, 
and I look calmly forth through the mists of 
time to the haven of rest, where the realization 
of my dreams awaits me. I know that I shall 
find Matthew there, and in that higher life there 
will be no clouds to separate our souls from one 
another. 


FLING IDLE FANOIES TO THE WINDS. 
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Fuwa idle fancies to the winds, 

And idle dreams more oseloea still, 

They only clog the soaring will 
From its grand element confined. 

Up, coward soul! and win from fate 
Tho glorious boon thon most dosir’st; 
Bnt a bold hand ’tis thon requir’st, 

And lo! snccees shall on thee wait 

These vain regrets and baby tears 
But ill befit thy whitening hair 
And face, where many a line of care 
Is traced by the sore pen of years. 

Oh, sunny youth, I leave yon now, 

By my dead childhood lay yon down, 

My temples feel a harsher crown 
Than the fair flowers that decked my brow. 


The bracing wind that o’er me blows 
In not from childhood’s uplands blown. 

No Summer sounds are in its tone, 

No innsic that the young heart knows. 

Ah! witching dreams, so dear and bright. 
Must I resign yon evermore! 

Close 'gainst your angels' forms the door 
Of my soul's shrine ye filled with light? 

Ohl youth and I for aye must part, 

Old friend, you’ve brought me many a joy, 
And if there mingle sad alloy 
I can forgive you from my heart. 

Oh! Thon who see’st the fittest path, 
Strengthen my feet to walk therein, 

Till I the perfect rest shall win 
Which only he, the Conqueror, hath. 
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THE TRIALS OP A FASCINATING MAN. 

BT MISS CABBIE X. FAIRFIELD. 

I am not a handsome man. I never made any £ the sofa, and put the little darling in your arms, 
pretensions to beauty, my features are not regu- % and tell you, in the presence of her husband, and 
lf»r, my nose is decidedly ugly, and my mous- $ in the tenderest manner in* the world, that she 
tache anything but elegant, being about the ^ has named the sweet little cherub for you, “for 
color of a well-baked pumpkin pie; yet spite of •: the sake of old memories/’ lifting up a blue eye 
all these advantages, disadvantages I mean, the < that almost sparkles with a tear, so bewitchingly 
girls will have it that I am a perfect lady-killer. $ to your face? Would it be delightful, do you 
I believe I have been regularly through all the 
ordinary inflictions which accompany such a re¬ 
putation, besides some extraordinary ones. I 
have received scores of anonymous love letters, jj one designed for your sister, but mysteriously 
and no end of nick-nacks and trinkets embroi- i purloined from your bureau-drawer—and in- 
dered with “remember me,” and “dinna for- ^ quired of if you are the original of that picture, 
get,” and “forget-me-not,” and occasionally j which he had found pressed to his wife’s cheek, 
“souvenir,” and “petite* a mot.” I have been * after she had wept herself to sleep, and threat- 
sonnetized all over, from my hair (which is \ ened with a public cowhiding if you did not cease 
coarse, and in color first cousin to my mous- 5 your machinations against his domestic peace; 
tache,) through all the regular gradations of \ when all the time you were as innocent of any 
“brow,” “eyes,” “lips,” and “whiskers,” down \ knowledge of him or his wife as a babe unborn? 
to my very “feet,” which one young lady, very j All this have I endured, and more, 
poetically inclined, described as < For the sake of the charitable, if there are any 

| among the softer sex, which from the depths of 

Strange thrilling »T ^tyrdom 1 to d « u H 1 

| the following sketch of some of my dilemmas; 

I registered a vow against dancing the very \ hoping that they, more reasonable and more 
day I received that sonnet. Valentine’s day has s merciful than I have found the majority of the 
come to be a perfect bore to me. My poBt-office \ sex to be, will hereafter pause, before they allow 
box is always filled to overflowing; little tinted- \ their indiscretion to bring such a series of mis- 
perfumed billets-doux are stuck under the street ^ fortunes upon any of the brotherhood, 
door, and rained mysteriously down the area ^ “Alphonse,” said my sister Julia, one evening 
steps. Last year some half a dozen were mira- \ after we had been talking over the above desper- 
culously placed on my dressing-table, and one 1 1 ate state of affairs, “it is very evident that you 
found nestled safely under my pillow. These $ are a dangerous man to be lying around loose in 
are all ordinary enough annoyances. Any hand- | a community of young ladies like this; why the 
some man (but I am not handsome, that is the s havoc you are making ’is perfectly terrific, and 
dogs of it) can count up scores of suoh petty \ some means must be devised of putting an end 
grievances os these, but I have been martyrized £ to it; there are no two ways about it, my dear 
in a few ways which I don’t think fall to the lot 
even of all the Adonis’ of society. I appeal to 
you, gentlemen, what man amongst you was ever 
obliged to shave off a most beautiful and loxu- 
riant crop of whiskers, just because ladies would 
persist in teazing in the most bewitching way 
in the world, for “just one little curl, it would i hurried into anything desperate, either through 
never be missed from such a superabundance to \ charity to the female population about me, or 
keep as a memento.” How would you feel if j from that stronger instinot of self-preservation; 
you should go into a friend’s house to look at 5 though, to tell the truth, the bore is getting 
his three months’ heir and congratulate his lady, \ rather intolerable.” 

to have her sit down very dose by your side on l “But why, Alphonse, amongst the scores of 
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brother, you must get married.” 

“Now, Julia, it is useless talking,” I replied. 
“I am willing to do anything reasonable in the 
ease, but the fact is, I have always entertained 
some old-fashioned notions about love as requisite 
for matrimony, and I really don’t fancy being 


s think, to be stopped on the street by an unknown 
> man, a jealous husband, confronted with your 
\ own daguerreotype—a very handsomely finished 
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young ladies with whom you are acquainted. J but of these I do not purpose to speak. Suffice 
cannot you select one whom you can really love? | it, that after various embarrassing delays, and 
I am sure you are not unreasonable in your de- ^ periods of the most torturing suspense, I at last 
mands for a wife.” jj acknowledged the passion which her charms had 

“No, I don't think I am, but I confess I have | inspired, and received, if not a positive accept* 
a desire to marry a rational woman, and I never j ance, yet sufficient encouragement to make me 
yet saw one whom the first thrill of love didn’t £ the happiest of men. 

seem to possess with some strange infatuation, * This latter event occurred during a visit at 
not to say insanity. Besides, though I am a Beech Lawn, the aristocratic country residence 
constitutionally indolent man, yet I have always ^ of Miss Douglass’ parents. Of course, 1 could 
had an idea of doing my own courting,'and most s not think of returning to town without carrying 
of my young lady acquaintances, certainly all $ with me the miniature of my idol; and in com- 
those whom I might otherwise have fancied, have s pliance with my request, Araminta presented me 
left me little room for the exercise for my powers \ with a lovely daguerreotype, which she had had 
in that direction.” | taken while in town, on the conditions of an ex* 

“Well, the truth of the matter is, Alphonse, \ change. Now I had no miniature of myself, but 
you are so good-natured and so obliging, that $ in my fluit-case was a most exquisite medallion 
young ladies are apt to forget themselves when $ locket, elegantly enameled and set with gems; 
under the influence of your fascinations, and to \ and as there was a very good artist in the vil- 
repose such confidence in you as no wearer of s lage, I concluded to have a picture taken and 
the bifurcated garments was ever made to re- < set in the locket. 

oeive. But I am going to put a stop to all this, s The artist succeeded admirably, and the pic* 
My friend Araminta Douglass is coming here $ ture was sent home on the afternoon previous 
next week, I have known her long and inti* $ to my departure. I intended to present it to 
mately, and if you do not find her an exception \ Araminta that evening, but before I had an 
to all your previously formed ideas of feminity, $ opportunity of doing so, one of these little in- 
and moreover a woman capable of inspiring a $ cidents which have been the bone of my life, 
genuine affection, I shall be very much disap -1 must needs occur. 

pointed.” { There happened to be at that time a seam- 

“ Very well,” said I, “if the young lady can £ stress employed in the family, a pale-faced, light- 
really win me, I have no objection to sacrificing $ haired young lady, of whom Araminta had 
myself.” | always spoken with respect, as the daughter of 

“She will not win you,” replied Julia, em- \ an honest and well-to-do farmer in the vicinity. 
phaticAlly, “but I hope you may be so fortunate < I am an early riser, and often in my morning 

as to win her.” $ promenades up and down the lawn I had met 

The appointed day arrived, and with it Miss this young lady, and not unfrequently she had 
Araminta Douglass. She was a tall, queenly joined me in my walk, and pointed out to me 
woman, with the air of a Juno; and her flashing the various beauties of the scene. By some 

eye and imperious carriage, gave one the idea * chance, I found that she was quite poetical in 

of a creature formed to command rather than to \ her tastes, and having (bom long experience ac- 
win the admiration of all beholders. Besides, I > quired a seoret horror of all sentimental young 
knew her to be thoroughly eduoated and accom- \ ladies, I thereafter quietly avoided her. 
plishod, and, if the truth must be told, for the j On that unfortunate evening, however, as I 
first day or two I stood a good deal in awe of j was walking in the garden awaiting Araminta’s 
her, and being naturally a modest man, I felt a j return from a shopping expedition to the village, 
slight degree of trepidation about making any £1 happened to spy, in passing a little summer¬ 
positive advances toward her; but Julia, who > bouse, Miss Barlow, sitting within in an attitude 
has all the tact of her sex, contrived that we < of despondency, and sobbing violently. My 
should be left much alone together, so that at \ sympathies were instantly aroused, but fearing 
the end of the first week of Miss Douglass* visit, i to be intrusive, I was about to withdraw from 
I began to feel more at ease in her presence. | the vicinity, when she raised her head and see- 
She was a splendid woman; the stately grace $ ing me, exclaimed, 

and dignity of all her movements charmed me; $ “Oh! Mr. Hathaway, I am overwhelmed with 
the elegance of her manners and her wonderful j; shame at being discovered in such a state as 
conversational powers awoke my highest ad mi- $ this; but indeed, sir, my heart is breaking.” 
ration; and her amiability completely won my ? I apologized for my intrusion, assured her it 
heart. My courtship was not without its trials, » was entirely accidental, but suggested that as 
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Providence had led me to the spot, perhaps it $ to follow. A moment’s thought decided me. 
was intended that I should in some way comfort s The artist at the Tillage, thinking my picture a 
her in her distress. $ good one for exhibition, had reserved one for his 

“Oh! it is hopeless; it is impossible,” she ^ own use. This I would have set in as handsome 
cried, at the same time moving along to give me s a case as I could find in his assortment, and pre¬ 
room to seat myself besido her. > sent it to Araminta in the morning. Banishing 

In spite of an intuitive feeling that I might s my vexation, therefore, as best might, I returned 
be getting myself into a scrape, I accepted the $ to the parlor, and informed Miss Douglass that 
offered privilege, and—what man with a human ^ I had sat for a picture for her, but it would not 
hoart in his bosom could have done less?—stole s be finished until morning, when I hoped for the 
itn arm gently around her waist. j pleasure of presenting it to her. 

“Tell me, my dear Miss Barlow,” I said, “is $ The best cose which I could procure at the 
there no way in which I can be instrumental in } village, proved to be a very common one, but I 
alleviating your distress? I assure you it would ij consoled myself with thinking that as soon as I 
give me a great deal of pleasure to serve you.” i; returned to town I would replace it with Bome- 
Still she sobbed, in such an agony of sorrow, ' thing exceedingly elegant and recherche . 
that my heart really bled for the poor thing. I Araminta accepted the daguerreotype very 
“Have you heard unpleasant tidings from | graciously, and I left in the best possible spirits, 
home?” I ventured to inquire. s Judge of my surprise, therefore, when on the fol- 

“Oh! no, sir,” was the reply, “my distress is \ lowing week I received a note couched in these 
all here,” laying her hand pathetically upon her jj terms, and accompanied by my letters and minia- 
heart. I felt the cold chills starting through my \ ture. 
veins. I could not speak. \ 

“Oh! Mr. Hathaway,” she exclaimed, laying \ “Mb. Hathaway — Sib —Previous to my ac- 
her head upon my shoulder, and bursting into a ^ quaintance with you, I had been informed of 
fresh flood of tears. “Is it possible that you \ your character as an experienced and most un- 
have never, till this moment, suspected the ter- $ principled flirt. My high respect for your sister, 
rible secret which is hurrying me to the grave?” s and I may add the frankness and apparent sin- 
I fairly trembled in my boots; fortunately, $ cerity of your own manners, served, however, 
however, I heard the roll of carriage wheels, $ to dissipate, in a great measure, the prejudices 
and knew that Araminta had returned; as she $ thereby inspired; though, as you very well 
would pass directly by the summer-house, on $ know, it was long before I could feel sufficient 
her way up the lawn, it was necessary to termi¬ 
nate this interesting scene. Therefore hastily 
pressing the hand which had in some way, for £ not only confirmed my old suspicions, but laid 
which I was not responsible, found its way into £ open to my view a blacker phase of your cha- 
mine, I said something about my sympathy for s racter than any I had ever pictured. Your own 
her, and my sincere hope that she might yet be $ conscience will doubtless suggest the circum- 
happy, and withdrew as quickly as possible; s stances to which I have referred. Sir, I am no 
not, however, until Araminta had discovered my $ longer blinded by your insidious wiles, and this 
presence in the summer-house, and Miss Bar- $ opportunity of expressing to you the scorn and 
low’s tears. She was a woman of sense, how -1 execration in which I hold a man of your cha 
ever, and said nothing. { racter, affords me the highest pleasure. With 

Tea was waiting for us, and when we had $ unfeigned thankfulness I return to you your 
arose from the table, callers were in the parlor, s letters and daguerreotype, and demand my own. 
so that it was nearly nine o’clock before I was $ Do not have the baseness to undertake one word 
left alone with Araminta Then I excused my- ^ of defence for your infamous conduct, as it will 
self from the room, and went to my own apart- i avail you nothing, but rather sink you in a still 
ment in search of the locket which I had left $ deeper pit of infamy. 

lying on my dressing-bureau. What was my * “In the utmost indignation, I am, sir, your 
astonishment to find it missing! I searched long $ undeceived victim, Araminta Douglass.” 
and vainly, and at last concluded that some of 1 
the servants must have taken it. But what was 
I to do? I had promised Araminta to leave my 
daguerreotype with her, and I disliked exceed¬ 
ingly to mention my loss to her, knowing the \ ignorant of these terrible “circumstances,” to 
disagreeable suspicions which would be likely * which such pointed allusion was made? At first 


Now wasn’t that an edifying letter to be re¬ 
ceived by a man not only entirely innooent of 
every charge therein contained, but also entirely 


confidence in your integrity to accept your ad¬ 
dresses. Recent developments, however, have 
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I stamped with rage, but swearing and all other 
exhibitions of temper were utterly useless. Any 
effort at an explanation by letter would evidently 
be equally futile; there were only two methods 
of procedure left me. I could either abandon 
the whole thing, and suffer the case to go by 
default; or I could confront the irate Juno in 
person, (that is, if I could gain access to her in¬ 
dignant presence,) and demand the proof of her 
allegations. This latter a due regard for my re¬ 
putation as an honest man decided me to do. 

I left town by the first train, en route for Beech 
Lawn. Arrived, sent up my card, and was re¬ 
fused an audience, just as I had anticipated. It 
was time to be resolute, so I wrote on the back 
of the card. 

44 Miss Douglass, I am as innocent of the 
charges you have preferred against me as any 
man living, and you have no right to deny me 
the opportunity of exculpating myself There¬ 
fore, allow me to inform you that the letters and 
daguerreotype in my possession will never be 
given up until I have justice at your hands. If 
you do not wish to see me yourself, you can 
refer me to your father, but I do not choose to 
apply to him till I am certain of being treated as 
a gentleman should be. A. H.” 

This message, after a little delay, brought me 
an invitation to enter the library, where I found 
Judge Douglass. I stated my errand at once, 
and, after a patient hearing, he conceded my 
right to an explanation. It seemed that Miss 
Douglass had acted entirely upon impulse, and 
without consulting her parents; and the judge, 
therefore, summoned her at onoe to his presence, 
and required the proof of the charges which she 
had preferred 

Araminta was still undaunted. Looking at me 
with a fixed, indignant gave, she asked, 

44 Does Mr. Hathaway pretend to deny that, 
during his late visit here, he met frequently by 
stealth, once at least in the arbor at the foot of 
the garden walk, where I myself saw him in 
conversation with her, Miss Susan Barlow, my 
seamstress? That he succeeded in winning her 
youthful affections, and presented to her on that 
very occasion his miniature set in an elegant 
locket! He dare not deny it, for the locket I 
have myself seen.” 

Had a mine exploded beneath my feet, I could 
not have been more astonished. Quiokly regain¬ 
ing my self-possession, however, I rehearsed as 
delioately as possible the circumstances of my 
acquaintance with Miss Barlow, and the loss of 
the looket. Araminta was still skeptical, how¬ 
ever, and I was obliged to suggest that Miss 
Barlow be summoned to deny, if she could, the 


I 


truth of my statements. She was engaged in an 
upper room sewing, and the judge instantly sent 
a message to her. She came down covered with 
blushes and trepidation, and a few moments’ 
cross-questioning completely sustained me. I 
was sorry for the pain which I was obliged to 
inflict upon the poor girl—but what could I do? 
Araminta, however, evidently could not forget 
that the poor, self-immolated victim was one of 
her own sex, and I think it would have gone 
hard with me still, but for the ludicrous scene 
whioh terminated the examination, and in which 
I certainly bore the least enviable part. 

The only point left was to gain possession of 
the locket, and upon this I was determined. 
Upon demanding it of Miss Barlow, however, she 
burst into tears and declared it was no longer in 
her possession. 

“Have you lost it?” I asked. 

“It was taken from me, sir.” 

44 Do you know by whom!” 

44 Yes, sir. Rose has it.” 

“Who was Rose?” I asked. 

44 Do you mean the cook?” asked Miss Doug¬ 
lass, indignantly. 

“Yes, ma’am. Rose in the kitchen; I showed 
it to her one day, and she said Mr. Hathaway 
was the nicest young man she ever saw, and that 
the woman that got him for a husband would be 
happier than a queen. She didn’t seem to like 
it because I had his picture, and the next day 
she got it away from me, and she won’t give it 
up.” 

It was too much; even the gravity of the judge 
was not proof against this last development; he 
roared with laughter. Araminta was more vexed 
than amused. 

“Send for Rose,” said the judge. “Let’s 
have it all out while we are about it.” 

The bell was rung, and Rose called. 

44 Well, Rose,” said the judge, with as much 
gravity as he could command. 4 4 It appears 
that you have been stealing. Miss Barlow here 
charges you with having taken from her a valu¬ 
able gold locket set with stones. Are you aware 
that the offence is criminal, and would send you 
to the 4 lock-up?’ ” 

44 1 didn’t go for to steal it, Massa Douglass,” 
said Rose, penitently, “’fore my heavenly Mars- 
ter I didn’t; but it had a handsome picter in it 
that I liked to look at,” looking out from under 
her eyebrows at me, 44 and I jest kep it a few 
days. Miss Barlow, she say she goin’ to have 
him for allurs, and I think she might let poor 
Rose have his picture, little while.” 

Fancy my feelings! 

“Well,” said the judge, “the locket does not 
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belong to either of yon, and must be instantly \ sufficiently he dismissed the girls, and I retired 
restored to its proper owner. Rose, produce it $ from the field on which I had won such ques- 
at once.” \ tionable laurels I took my dinner at the hotel, 

Rose looked sheepish for a moment, and then \ and returned post haste to town. The next week 
commenced fumbling among the folds of her > I received a letter from Araminta of rather a dif- 
dress, and soon produced the locket from her * ferent temper from her last, which I answered 
bosom, and stood with it in her hands waiting i in person. The judge could not refrain from 
for some one to take it. > sundry sly hints about “daguerreotypes,” “dan- 

“ You can lay it on the table,” said I. \ gerous fascinations,” &o., but further than this 

The judge roared, Araminta blushed, and the l there was no allusion made to my last visit, 
two girls looked defiance at each other from £ One month ago I became a Benedict, and if 
under lowering brows. My state of mind as a f there is another poor, persecuted son of Adam, 
modest man in the midst of such a scene, is more { whose experiences have been any way similar to 
easily imagined than described. \ mine, I advise him to go and do likewise, for it 

As soon as the jndge could command himself J is the only remedy of which the race allows. 


WEARY. 

BT MART X. WILCOX. 


Tm: gates of every earthly hope 
Seem barred against my entering tread, 

And gloomily my wny I grope 
Through nntrled paths of care and dread. 

Frozen are Affection’s soft, warm showers. 
That make life beantifnl and gay; 

And all the wayside bads and flowers 
From my bleak path have died away. 

No twilight lingers in the West, 

Where Pleasure’s golden sun went down; 

But winds wail out their wild unrest, 

And starless skies in anger frown. 

Alone I walk the dangerous way, 
Trembling and faint with doubt and fear; 

The night grows cold—the shadows grey, 
There is no rest nor shelter near. 


From many a happy home the light 
Slants through the rain across my track, 

But to reveal the heavy night, 

And make the darkness still more black. 

Oh 1 I am tired, and sick, and faint, 

My heart, most heavily oppressed, 

Moans forth its own unvarying plaint, 
“All-pitying Father 1 let merest!” 

Father 1 hast Thou forgotten me, 

And left me in this stormy wild? 

Thine eyes each falling sparrow see, 

Have they o’erlookod thy fiiinting child! 

Father 1 life’s wayside blossoms bright 
Give, or withhold! Thou knowest best I 

I do not importune for light, 

But Father! Fatherl let me rest! 


THE GRAVE IN THE HEART. 

BT LENA LTLB. 


Thku Is a grave within my heart, 
A new-made grave, 

And over it fond memory weeps, 
And lone thoughts wave! 

It is where buried friendship lies, 
A friendship broken, 

And this is all that’s left to me, 
This lonely token. 

An angel bends above this grave, 
Where Love is sleeping, 

And o’er the precious dust beneath 
Is sadly weeping; 

Whilst at her bidding come and go 
Each sad, sweet vision; 

The memories of other days 
Like dreams Elysian. 


That grave I must forever close, 

That angel leave me; 

Those ashes silent must repose, 

But oh! ’twill grieve me! 

Above them, oh! for many a year 
A lonely pleasure, 

’Twill be to drop, in secret, tears, 

O’er my dead treasure. 

Without the storm Is beating wild— 
What’s that to me! 

Within my heart’s the only storm* 
That I can seel 

The roaring thunder can bat be 
An echo dim 

Of my wailing o’er that lonely grave, 
Its fun’r&l hymn. 
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Mr mother was a willow, and I her only \ The evening of Edward’s return was spent in 


daughter, Agnes Brown. She was very beauti- ^ 
r nl, and quite young, only sixteen years older i 
than myself. My father lmd left us poor; but s 
she had not been a widow long before she had ^ 
several suitors, and when T was about fourteen s 

years of age she married Mr. R-, a gentle- $ 

man of wealth, with four children. They were: $ 
Edward, who was in California; Charles, Letitia, ' 
nnd Jack. Jack, the youngest, was about my * 
age. $ 

For one year we all lived happily together, and n 
then my step-father died, leaving Ids children \ 
*and myself with equal portions. My mother * 
followed him in & few months, and we were left' 
in the guardianship of a young lawyer, who did $ 
not pretend to take any interest in us beyond his J 
legal duties. The old house-keeper managed % 
the domestic concerns, and we all attended $ 
school, except Edward, whu was still in San S 
Francisco. j 

T soon began to feel that I was in an uncom- j 
fortable position. Letitia would have loved me, 5 
and was never intentionally unkind, but her s 
brother let me know that they considered me an $ 
intruder, an alien in their home, who had taken 5 
a daughter’s portion. Daily slights, unkind s 
hints, a contemptuous coldness, and a complete > 
exclusion from all the family consultations, or \ 
confidential intercourse, left me cruelly alive to \ 
their state of feeling toward me. $ 

I was a very timid girl, without strength to $ 
bear up, either against others, or my own self- ij 
distrust. I knew myself unwelcome, yet dared i 
not go away. I was fearful of leaving shelter, J 
even so bleak as this, for the wide, wide world, * 
I tried to make them love me; but I found \ 
that the gentleness and patience I struggled for, s 
were called abjectness; my good will, officious- * 
ness; and my silence, sullenness. I was not one \ 
who could compel affection, I found, to my sor- \ 
row. £ 

T endured a whole year of this misery, and ^ 
then Edward came home. He was welcomed $ 
with joy by all but myself. I had never seen ? 
him, and therefore feared him. I felt that if he < 
were my enemy too, I must become desperate \ 
enough to leave them, though I had no relatives $ 
to go to. \ 


question and answer, among the children of the 
same father. I sat apart. Edward had spoken 
kindly to me when he first came, calling me 
sister Agnes; and several times he tried to give 
me a chance to enter into the general conversa¬ 
tion, as any polite gentleman would. But I was 
too uncertain of my hearers to talk, so I became 
a listener only. I judged, from what I heard 
and saw, that Edward was a quick-tempered, 
open-hearted man, a gentleman in feeling, yet 
used to roughing it in a new country. 

The next evening, my new brother asked me 
to give him some music. My hands trembled, 
and grew so cold, that I continually made mis¬ 
takes, I endeavored to remedy them, and so grew 
confused. At last I tried a lively, easy waits, in 
hopes of recovering myself, Jack began to beat 
time. It distracted me. 

41 You never can keep time with Agnes,” he 
said, “she always breaks down.” 

Edward was standing by me; I could see by 
the mirror before me, that he turned quickly, 
and gave Jack an angry look. It only confused 
me the more, nnd I bungled again. 

“There—I told you so!” cried Jack. “Hear 
that!” 

“And how dare yon beat time at all, you un¬ 
civil little monkey?” Edward burst out. “Let 
me hear any more of your impertinence, and I 
will put you out of the room!” 

I was too frightened to go on, and left the 
parlor. My room was directly overhead. I 
heard Edward’s voice, in deep tones, talking very 
earnestly. As they came up stairs to retire, I 
heard him say to Lettie, as they passed my door, 

“She is in a confoundedly uncomfortable 
situation, any how, and if those boys make it as 
intolerable for her as they have done since I 
have been here, I shall see what to have done 
with them!” 

He then kissed her for good night. I laid a 
happy head on my pillow—I had a friend. 

The next day, I went to the library for a book. 
Edward was there, very busy writing. Jack 
was getting down some volumes, and as the one 
I wanted was beyond my reach, I ventured to 
ask him to get it for me. It was under his hand 
the moment I spoke. He came down the steps 
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without it, and stood directly before me, staring 
into my face: 

“Pray who was your last waiter?” he said. 
“It is an honor I decline.” 

Edward strode forward, seized him by the 
collar, and shook him until his teeth rattled. 

“Now, you monkey,” be said, “climb those 
steps this instant, and down with the book! Or 
no—Agnes may not like to take it from such 
unmannerly hands—I will get it for her myself.” 

He gave it to me with a kind bow, and a glance 
of apology towards Jack, who stood before him 
white with rage. I escaped from the room quite $ 
afraid of my fierce defender. j 

It was Charles* turn to meet with reproof next. $ 
He was asking Letitia what had become of his 
coat. I happened to know, and she did not. I 
replied, 

“The tailor has taken it to alter. He wished | 
to know if you wanted the sleeve-cuffs velvet- s 
lined. Do you, Charles?** 5 

He deigned me no reply. I cared much more $ 
for him than for Jack. I felt myself flush pain- s 
fully as I said, } 

“I only asked because he is coming again, \ 
and desired word to be left about it.** | 

As usual, I fled to my room to conceal my £ 
tears. But I was afraid I might be missed if I \ 
stayed too long, and thus excite Edward’s dan- \ 
gerous compassion. I washed my eyes, and j 
hastened down to find the brothers in loud and ^ 
high dispute, which hushed as I entered. I $ 
knew by the look of hate which Charles bestowed j 
upon me, that I was the subject of it. I saw too \ 
plainly that Edward’s championship was doing \ 
me no good, and that I was sowing dissension \ 
in the family. I must go away. This state of 5 
misery was killing me. I had become so weakly ^ 
nervous, that anything sudden or unexpected, 5: 
made me scream out, or faint away. I could ^ 
not bear this much longer, and live, even though £ 
Edward’s kindness had filled my whole heart s 
with boundless gratitude and love for him. \ 
While I was trying to summon courage to con- ^ 
suit him on the subject of my future residence, \ 
lie was suddenly called away from home for $ 
some weeks. The time of his absence was a '< 
time of bitterest trial to me. ( 

One of his fViends, a Dr. E-, often visited $ 

at the house, and entering into Edward’s feeling s 
of pity for my forlorn state, (which he peroeivcd $ 
as clearly as if he had been told it in words,) he $ 
often showed me little polite attentions. They $ 
soon became to me the sunbeams in my wintry $ 
weather. After Edward left home, his friend 5 

N 

still came. I felt conscious, and joyful; but $ 
alas! it was not long before I saw a change in $ 
Von. XXXIV.—20 


* his manner to me. He grew cold and distant 
£ I often saw him regarding me curiously, with a 
| regretful expression, as if the suspicion of my 
j unworthiness were beginning to take root. This 
j! grieved me past telling. 

$ He had a bunch of pretty wild flowers in his 
J hand one day when he came—the last blossoms 
of autumn. He had always brought them for 
me, before; but now, when I expected them, and 
ij was so foolish as to look glad when I saw them, 

! thinking that, after all, he was not turning from 
me, he gave them to Letitia with an air that 
seemed to say, “You need not suppose they are 
for you!” 

I was so weak, and so overwhelmed with 
s shame and grief, that for a moment I felt faint. 
^ I sank down upon the sofa, and Lettie fanned 
me. Just then Charles came in. 

“That actress is at her interesting tricks 
again!” he sneered. “Don’t waste your time 
and sympathy on her. She will come to quick 
enough, if you retire, and leave no one by to 
admire her airs!” 

“I do think she is ill, Charles,” said Lettie, 
“see her poor white lips.” 

“Perhaps—but if Dr. E- had not been 

here as witness, she %ould not have fainted.” 

I sprang up—my nerves stung to spasmodic 
effort—and ran for the door. Charles’ low 
laugh sounded in my ears. I reached my room, 
but fell again upon the floor, where I quietly lay 
until I felt stronger. 

I knew what comments would be made upon 
my sudden recovery. They would say the sick¬ 
ness was all a pretence. Dr. E-, I hoped, 

would think so; yes, I hoped it, for if my faint¬ 
ing was not “a counterfeit,” what interpretation 
must he put upon it? Unsought love? That is 
the crime woman fears most of all! 

My shame and misery were more than I could 
bear. I did not leave my room again for a week, 
being quite feverish and ill. But I determined 
to be down on Thanksgiving Day, when Edward 
was expected home; and when the day arrived, 
with all its bustle of preparation for guests, and 
their reception, I was so much better that I 
dressed to be present at dinner. When word 
was sent to my room that dinner was served, I 
hastened down, wondering that Edward should 
have arrived without my knowing it, since I had 
spent most of the morning listening for him on 
the stairs. I did not think they would have 
dinner without him, and I had to try hard to 
keep my joy, at the idea of seeing him again, 
within bounds. As I quietly entered the dining¬ 
room, I thought I saw him standing before a 
picture, looking at it, and awaiting the gathering 
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of the family. I was the only one there be- 5 be most happy—I am quite miserable not to be* 
side himself. I ventured to lay my hand upon | lieve her all I once thought her. But the whole 
his shoulder, and SAy, rather tremulously, % family, except Edward, who is a stranger to her, 
“Welcome home, my only friend!” It was the < seem to think her not trustful.” 
first tyne I had ever alluded to my troubles to \ * ‘Then harsh treatment has made her so; but 

any one. He turned. 1 started at least three $ I don’t believe it. for I never saw a more open 

paces from him. It was Dr. E-! His height, $ child. She was always a timid little thing, ready 

and black hair, or my own preconceived fancy l to shrink, wanting encouragement. No doubt, if 
had misled me. I was too much startled and j repelled, she would conceal her warmer feelings; 
confused to observe his manner when thus ad- \ but the truth, never!” 

dressed, but I remember that iny hand was ^ “ But even the gentle Letitia-” 

detained, and that he was about to speak when s “Fal-de-ral—a little blind mole! Those boys 
the family and guests came flocking in from the { are at the bottom of it. With equal fortune, and 
parlor. £ superior personal attractions, Agnes has raised 

When all were seated, Charles, who sat in Ed- £ their jealous fear of her cutting their Bister ont 
ward’s place, said, \ in society. That is it, my dear fellow. I see 

“Edward should have been here; but as the t through it.” 
timo of arrival of the cars has past, I suppose $ I had tried many times to interrupt this con- 
we shall not see him until to morrow.” $ versation, but I found my senses acute, while 

Great regret at his absence was expressed by ^ my will was powerless. It was laudanum which 
the others; but I think no one felt it as I did. j so benumbed me, and I soon fell into a short 
As the waiter was removing the soup-plates, a \ sleep, full of horrible visions, laudanum fancies, 
messenger, on urgent business to Charles, was s I was awaked again by a nervous tremor. Dr. 
announced, and he was obliged to leave the table, s Goodenough was still talking: 

He came back, looking very pale and troubled. ^ “Very likely, very likely. He is a handsome 
lie leaned on his chair, and paused a moment, ^ fellow, and he is no more real relation to her 
while we all looked at him in breathless anxiety, n than you are, or than I am.” 

After u time, he stammered, that there had been i* I turned, and moaned in an effort to speak, 
a fearful accident on the railroad, and Edward <; “Agnes! Agnes!” said Dr. Goodenough, arous- 
was—lost! \ ing me. “Look at old daddy Goodenough, 

It seemed like a death to me. For hours I was $ there’s a darling. Do you know me?” 
alternately insensible, and conscious of cruel \ “Yes, yes!” I said. “Pat me to sleep again, 
misery. S dear doctor. Please do, and let me forget all 

l was entirely unaware of what was taking \ about it.” 
place around me. At last I grew more tranquil. | “No, no,” he said, “look at your old doctor 
Tho first words I heard were from old Dr. Good- l and nurse, who had you in his arms when you 
enough, who stood at my bedside. I compre- ^ were but a small morsel! Can you listen to your 
bonded that there was a medical consultation. j old friend? Be a good child, and try to bt 
“ This nervous prostration could not be brought > strong as a lion. I have got something to tell 
about suddenly, even by such a shock. I have 5 you, which you must brace yourself to hear.” 
long observed this poor girl’s unhappiness. It < I sprang up in nervous horror. “Oh, don't! 
has worn her down to the grave. Between us, I $ don’t!” I said, “don’t tell me that again!” 
do not think she is treated over-kindly. She J “No, no, pet. She shall not hear that again, 
ought to have a happy home to make her expand \ for certain. Calm yourself now. Look at mo 
well. She is like my beautiful, delicate, pink $ to see if I have bad news to tell. How do I look? 
oxalises. They never open, sir, unless the sun ^ All pale and grieved? No, no, my gills are rosy, 
shines upon them—tho full sun, sir, without it s ain’t they? Now smile a bit, for 1 have good 
they are only twisted up, ugly little wisps.” > news.” 

The answering voice made me tremble. It * At this moment there came a quick knock at 

was Dr. E-’s: £ the door, and without an instant's pause, it flew 

“Have you known her well, doctor? I mean $ open. Edward entered, crying, in no subdued 
her disposition?” ^ voice, to 9ome detaining person outside, 

“Certainly, sir! certainly! Ever since she s “She’ll be all right the moment she sees I’m 
was a child.” $ safe, and not all smashed up yet.” 

“They say she is deceitful, and an actress, and ji I reached out my arms, and was instantly 
&at occasions their coldness to her. I don’t s clasped in his, gently, affectionately. When I 
wish to defend them, heaven knows! I would * sank back upon uiy pillow again, my eyes oaught 
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one glance of Dr. E-’s pale, watchful face, 

but they shrank from him, and encountered Dr. 
Goodenough’s angry dignity. He was looking 
daggers at the rash intruder: 

“I hope you hare done no harm, sir,” he said 
to Edward. “You know little of woman’s deli¬ 
cate, nervous structure, or you would not have 
risked that shock of joy!” 

“Have I harmed you, poor Agnes, by my im¬ 
petuosity ? Poor girl, do you meet unkindness 
even from me? I would not cause you pain for 
the world!” 

He was bending fondly over me, often kissing 
my cheek. Dr. E-left the room. 

Edward then apologized to Dr. Goodenough, 
and soon made friends with him. He gave him 
an account of his escape, his delay in order to 
help others, and his arrival at home ten minutes 
after that unlucky messenger had caused such 
oonsternation. 

After some honrs’ rest, the doctor said I might 
rise. Edward carried roe out to the little veran¬ 
dah, overlooking our own, and a long row of 
neighbors’ gardens. It was a very warm autumn 
day. We had had frosts; but branches of the 
climbing roses still hung about the light iron¬ 
work arch, with buds half-expanded. 

I was in such a deep reverie of happiness that 
I did not observe Edward’s absenting himself, 
and leaving me alone. Nor did I know that the 
person who came and stood behind my chair in 

silence, was Dr. E-. I felt that the moment 

had come when I could consult Edward about 
my future plans. I wanted his approval of 
them, before I thought them all out. So I said, 
plunging at once to the bottom, 

“Edward, 1 must go away. You know I can¬ 
not stay here to create discord. You see I must 
go—you feel with me, don’t you?” 


“I feel,” began Dr. E-, “that if I cannot win 

you to go with me, the world is a waste to me.” 

His tone was so deep and impassioned that I 
was spell-bound. 

“ If you will not forgive me my cruelty, I am 
a wretched man, Agnes, my poor lamb!” 

His emotion, perhaps partly pity at seeing me 
so weak, smothered further words, and he turned 
away to subdue it I was only surprised at the 
vehemence and strength of his feelings—not 
their nature, for I had read the full meaning of 
bis look when Edward returned, and I was wel¬ 
coming him. 

After half an hour of happiness, Dr. E- 
said he must not selfishly forget my welfare in 
his joy, so he led me in and Edward carried me 
up stairs. 

“Well, Agnes,” he said to me, very kindly, 
“I hope your (roubles are all over?” 

“This is indeed Thanksgiving Day to me,” I 
answered, 

“And do you know I have barely escaped with 

my life twice to-day, for my old friend. Dr. E-, 

was ready to bowie-knife me, I believe, for a 
rival? I had to remind him that I was your 
brother.” 

“ He will never forget it again, if I am of any 
consequence to him, for he will see every day 
how my dear brother Edward dwells in my grate¬ 
ful heart” 

When I was married, it was Dr. E-’s wish 

as well as mine, that the child’s portion my step¬ 
father had left me, should be returned to the 
estate. It was done. The boys were candid 
enough to see that it was justice done, not un¬ 
willingly# and we have been on good terms ever 
since. They all assemble at my husband’s house 
on every anniversary of that happy Thanksgiv¬ 
ing Day. 


COME HOME. 


it r. h 

Corn home! 

The hoars pees so wearisome! 

The stars shone with a gentle glow, 

And June walked o’er the world below, 

When last we parted by the moaning sea; 

And Mashing June again is here; 

Though but an absence of a year, 

It seems like many, many more to me! 

Come home! 

It ie so ead to be alone! 

I call thee In my reetleee sleep— 

I very often sit and weep 


Teers briny as the water* of the eea! 

I know my heart can never learn 
To wait with patience thy retnrn. 

For thoa art more than all the world lo mo! 

Come home! 

Each wildly throbbing pnlse says, Gomel 
To kies me once again, my love! 

To call me thine again, my love! 

I weary waiting by the moaning eeat 
I know that it la very wrong. 

Bat still my heart will sometime* long 
At root within the voioeleee grave to be! 
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fa W raA, aoo wdla f ♦oAotofOo o g r —i , la the year 1868, by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, in the Clerk's OOoe of the District Ooort 
of the United States, for the Southern Distriot of New York.] 

auranresD took faqi 774, 

CHAPTER TI. \ jo u, and fbr what purpose do yon sojourn among 

Thwt sat down together, the old man and the $ us?” 
hi range woman; she with a calm look of pre- \ Barbara Stafford arose, pressed both hands to 
paration; he stern and pale, but hesitating how > her eyes for a moment, and answered—oh! so 
to begin. Her dignity and the grave attention < sadly— 

with which she waited took away all his self-s “ I am nothing but alone, lone woman, Samuel 
possession. \ Parris, a sorrowful woman whose way of life 

“You would speak with me,” Barbara said, \ lies through the ashes of dead hopes. I am a 
at length; “you look agitated. Surely nothing \ woman to whom love is a forbidden blessing, 
has gone amiss since I left the house!” \ This is your first answer; as for my object in 

The old man's face changed, and his roioe s coming among you, it is not accomplished, but 
trembled as he spoke. i dead. A few weeks and I shall pass away. The 

“Lady, I too saved you from the deep. I sur- l sea which would not merciftilly overwhelm me, 
rendered to you the sacred wine after it had \ spreads its waters between us and the land 
touched the lips of the man who stands highest l where my grave will be dug. Let me rest in 
in our land. I have given you shelter in my \ peace, old man, till a ship sails for your parts, 
dwelling, and placed you at the same table with j then I Will trouble no one longer.” 
my daughter and my niece; yet, bo far as your > “Then she will trouble no one longer,” mut- 
worldly life is concerned, I know you not, neither j tered Parris, writing with his stick upon the 
your ingoing nor your outcoming. What oould s ground. “God teach me how to deal with this 
I answer to the Lord, were he to say to me, \ beautiful demon, if suoh she is, her words die- 
«Samuel Parris, who is the woman with whom {turb my soul with compassion against its will.” 
you have broken bread, and shared the same \ He was tempted to go away and leave the 
roof?' I could but reply, ‘Lord, I know not— j gentle lady in peace, with her basket of roots, 
for good or for evil she was cast upon my care, j and the fragrant flowers with whioh she had 
like a drift of sea-weed from the great deep— > interspersed them. The task of questioning her 
without a history—without a friend!'” j was too muoh for his kind nature, while influ- 

“And in so much your answer would prove { eneed by the sweetness of her voice, and under 
correot. Be satisfied, my kind friend, that you j the magnetism of her presenoe, he felt humbled 
have done a Christian duty, for which the poor i and gentle as a child. His daughter was quite 
woman you saved will not prove ungrateful.” j forgotten; but, as he stood irresolute, a cry came 
The old man shook his head, muttering to s out from the distance, and looking toward his 
himself, 1 house, he saw Elizabeth coming swiftly toward 

“The arch enemy is most potent when he s them, her golden hair all afloat in the sunshine, 
speaks in a sweet voice, and takes on himself > her blue eyes bright as diamonds, her lips apart 
ihe meekness of an angel.” \ and tremulous with the cries that oame sobbing 

Barbara only heard a word or two of this low $ through them, 
speeoh, but she saw that the old man was \ “My child! my child!” cried the. old man. 
troubled, and a mournful smile came to her 1 stretching forth his arms as the young girl drew 
lips. , (near. “Woman, behold your evil works!” 

“You are weary of me, T have become a bur- > Barbara was bewildered. Her eyes turned 
den in your house; do not fear to say this.” \ from the old man to the girl, who came up swiftly, 
“Not a burden, lady; but a mystery—not an j her face all flushed with fever, her eyes burning, 
unweloome guest; but one around whom tears \ and her lips filling the air with broken words, 
and discord centre, like storm clouds over the < “Father! father! Come away! There is 
moon; lady, in the name of God, I ask, who are \ witchcraft in her eyes, they have beguiled him 
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and now turn upon you. Come away, or she 
will lure you upon the sands, and sing you into 
the coral oaves, which are built by her sisters, 
the sea witches. 11 

“Alas! the poor child is ill. This is the de¬ 
lirium of fever!” cried Barbara, going toward 
the frantic young creators, who flnng herself 
back, and with her hand motioned the woman 
away. 

“Avaunt! get you behind me!” she cried, with 
the voice and air of a priestess in full inspira¬ 
tion, “sister of her of Endor. I denounce you, 
demon, whom the waves have hurled forth to 
our destruction. Let the old man alone. He 
shall not taste your roots, or be poisoned with a 
touch of your hand. Lo, it is in my veins, it 
burns in my eyes, and aches on my forehead— 
body and soul, your evil power possesses me; 
but remember, he is a servant of the Most High. 
His heart is full of prayers, his brain armed 
with holy thoughts. The fiends you serve shall 
not prevail against the holy man 1” 

Barbara was struok with astonishment. She 
turned deathly white as these words were hurled 
against her, but she had great knowledge of 
diseases and instantly saw the truth. 

“Poor child!” she said, approaching Elizabeth, 
“this is the delirium of brain fever. She is very 
ill!” 

Elizabeth flung out her arms, staggered back, 
and fell to the earth, moaning with pain. 

“Stand back,” said the old man, planting 
himself before the prostrate form of his child, 
“your sorcery has done its work; a demon pos¬ 
sesses her. Woman, before the most holy God, 
I denounce you as a Witch!” 

Barbara Stafford staggered back, stunned and 
white, the horrible magnitude of this charge 
paralysed her. 

“ What can this mean ? Who denounces me ?” 
she cried at. last, rising to her full majestic 
height, and casting a look of sorrowful indigna¬ 
tion at her accuser. “I am a stranger, and 
helpless!” 

The old man was bending over his child. Her 
flushed face was turned upward to the sun, her 
eyes wandered to and fro, dazzled and bright 
with pain. She had ceased to mutter now, and 
lay motionless. 

Barbara would have helped the old man, but 
he put her aside, and in a stern voice bade her 
depart. 

The unhappy woman looked wildly abroad, 
upon the ocean and the land, it all seemed a 
dreary wilderness then. Why should she remain 
where all men hated her? Why did she wish to 
escape the awful danger that threatened in the 


j old man’8 words? Fleeing, as much from the 
\ minister’s evident abhorrenoe as from fear of its 

1 consequences, the woman turned and walked 
slowly toward the woods. 

When Samuel Parris arose, lifting l)is child 
% from the earth, Barbara Stafford had disappeared. 

$ Unheard and unseen she had vanished from his 
$ presence; and this was remembered as another 
^ proof against her. 

s While the soene had been in progress, a boat 
$ grated on the sands of the beach, and two per¬ 
sons stepped out, going different ways: the 
$ young man bent his steps toward the forest, the 
$ maiden came softly up to the place where Samuel 
< Parris stood staggering under the weight of his 
jr child. 

$ “What is this, uncle? Has Elizabeth hurt 
s herself that she cannot keep her feet?” said 
S Abigail Williams, in her cold, still way that had 
$ marked her of late. 

i “She is possessed—God have mercy upon us! 

I —the child is possessed!” 

| Abigail looked on her cousin’s'face, and a 
i spasm of pain crept over her own features. 

“ She is indeed very ill—something terrible is 
upon her. Let us go to the house, the hot sun 
: makes her worse.” 

The old man gathered Elizabeth closer to hiB 
bosom and turned to obey this suggestion. In 
moving, his foot struck the little basket which 
Barbara had carried, scattering some of the 
roots and flowers on the ground. 

“Bring that also!” he said, glancing earth- 
; ward, “bring that also!” 

Abigail took up the basket, replaced the scat¬ 
tered rootsy and followed the minister home. 

Meantime Barbara Stafford found herself in 
the deep shadows of the wilderness, walking 
slowly and steadily on till the gloom lay heavy 
around her—heavy and dark, like the terror that 
settled on her soul. 

Barbara was a woman, strong to suffer, to en- 
$ dure, and to act; but a woman still, timid like 
< a woman, shrinking from pain, and afraid of 
s violence, as true womanhood is. Though full of 
$ that gentle courage which is so beautiful when 
^ blended with softer qualities, she was sensitive 
s to blame and easily wounded in her personal 
{ dignity. This abrupt charge of witchcraft 
<; shocked her to the soul. Was she to give up 
$ everything, to suffer a martyrdotn of affection, 
i; and go down to her grave branded as a demon? 
$ Barbara knew well the importance of a charge 
n like that denounced against her by the lips of 
$ Samuel Parris. There did not exist a person ini 
\ the colonies whose power of character would 
give more crushing force to an accusation of this 
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character, both in the courts and in the congrt- ; ment of rock, buried her face in her folded arms 
gation. Bhe felt that the good old man was con- \ and wept. 

vinced of her evil power against his own wishes— \ A hand laid upon her shoulder broke the dead- 
that added to his natural fanaticism a solemn % ness of her grief. Bhe looked up and saw the 
belief in witchcraft, which had spread from the $ young Indian who had once before encountered 
old country into the colonies, had seized upon $ her in the forest. 

his quick imagination, and he would pursue her ^ “Lady, why are you here alone, so far from 
to death from an honest sense of duty. ij home, and a storm brewing?” he said. 

She felt the danger to be imminent, but where !» She looked in his face with a glow of touching 
could she fly?—to-whom appeal?—a stranger, ^ gratitude. It was something to feel that human 
without history, with a name utterly unknown $ life was near—that she need not shiver in the 
in the colonies, with no ostensible motive for c rain, and be left to starve in the deep woods, 
leaving her own land, or remaining an hour in \ “They pursue me—the white men of my race 
this, who would step forward in her defence?)—they charge me with grave crimes that have 
Norman Lovel—alas! he was young and utterly i driven me into the woods,” she answered, with 
dependent on Qov. Phipps, tried and bosoml touching mournfulness. 

friend of Samuel Parris. What hope could lie j The young Indian drew himself up, and 
in that direction ? < clutched the gun which he held with a pas- 

There was no shelter—no help. A feeling of s sionate grip, 
strange desolation orept over her. She had ^ “Again,” he Baid, bitterly, “are they at their 
thought herself lonely, and life dreary before, < old work? Must another bright head stoop be- 
but her heart was full of gentle sympathies that \ neath their blows? Come with me. I have 
would put forth their fibres and search for some- ^ nothing but savage fare and savage protection 
thing to cling to, even in her worst hours. Now * to give, but with us you will be safe. When 
she was literally driven forth to the wilderness, $ we strike a woman, it is upon the forehead, 
branded by a horrible aoousation which must $ not the heart. We torture with fire, not writh 
turn all compassion into hate wherever she ap- J words.” 

proached. She had gold about her person, but \ Barbara arose, thankftil for his kindness, but 
even that all potent metal was valueless here. j her limbs trembled. She had walked many milee. 
Who would touch coin which came from a de- ^ and now that protection came her strength fled, 
lated witch? Who would believe in its validity, $ “Where would you take me?” she inquired.- 
or dare to receive money which might turn to $ “Is it very far?” 

some poisonot^drug in the handling? £ He saw how helpless she was, and his brow 

In her distress, Barbara bethought herself of \ fell. The encampment was distant over the 
the broken tribes of Indians that lived in the i; broken hills. 

wilderness, shorn of their savage grandeur, but * “Wait a little,” he said, “ gather strength and 
maintaining something like independence as they i courage. Not far from this are a few of my 
retreated bock from the settlements. But how > people, who follow me always when I approach 
could she hope to find their hiding-places in a | the settlements. We can soon reach them.” 
wilderness so deep and without a guide? $ Barbara made a brave effort and followed him 

The night was drawing on, dark and heavy. $ through the gathering darkness. He did not 
Storm clouds gathered over the sun at his set- $ pause to help her through the undergrowth, 
ting, turning all its gold to lead, and filling the $ though the ground was broken and difficult of 
woods with pall-like shadows. Then came sounds $ ascent. It seemed as if her lonely condition 
of low thunder, mingled with a sough of the !j and helplessness had silenced all the fiery de¬ 
winds as they swept in from the distant ocean. $ votion that had marked the young man on their 
The loneliness grew, terrible. She fell upon $ last meeting. He touched her hand with rever- 
her knees and prayed to God, the only being to j ence when she extended it for help once or twice, 
whom she could appeal, in heaven or on earth, i but never looked upon her face, nor uttered a 
As she prayed the rain began to falL It came $ word of the passionate homage that had burned 
pattering among the leaves, breaking up the ^ on his lips then 

gloom with opposing dreariness. When the At last they reached a basin in the hills, 
foliage was all saturated and dripping, the \ looked in by a chain of ledges, crowned with 
drops began to fall heavily around her, but she $ trees and covered with creeping ferns and 
had no shelter—no friend. The elements seemed i> mosses. A fire was burning in this litt»le hol- 
driving her from an approach to heaven. She J low; the rain beat upon it through the branches, 
arose heart sick, and seating herself on a frag- i but still it flamed up, giving glow and warmth 
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to the night. Around this fire a group of In¬ 
dians sat in patient waiting for their chief. He 
came up softly and spoke a few gentle words. 
The Indians stood up and gazed at Barbara in 
respectful wonder, and she in her turn looked 
upon their stately forms and worn habiliments 
with a strange feeling of compassion. 

They wore no paint; their robes of dressed 
dcer-Bkin were faded and without ornament. 
Nothing about them seemed worthy of care, ex¬ 
cept the guns that they leaned upon, and the 
pouches in which they kept powder and lead. 

The young chief spoke with his followers in 
their own language. He told them more of Bar¬ 
bara Stafford’s history than any person in Ame¬ 
rica knew except himself. “How she was the 
daughter of a proud, old chief in the mother 
country, who owned lands broad almost as the 
wilderness they stood in, with a vast dwelling 
which rose from the earth like a mountain peak; 
that she had come with her father to Bermuda 
in a great ship, and found him, the son of King 
Philip, of Mount Hope, a slave, toiling under 
the lash to which the white men on the coast 
had sold him. 

“This lady, so gentle and so good, now their 
guest, so far as God’s wilderness could afford 
hospitality, had taken compassion on his cap¬ 
tivity and his ignorance With gold she had 
bought him of his task-masters, and taken him 
•to foreign countries, where she and her father 
traveled together in sad companionship, for both 
were unhappy, and found his affection a solace. 

“With gold the lady had unlocked his thoughts, 
and given him free opportunity for study. She 
had in her beautiful kindness redeemed his soul 
from ignorance, as she had purchased his body 
from the slave driver’s lash. After this she and 
her proud father had taken him to their home 
in England—that grand home in which they 
were held as chiefs and princes—and here the 
old chief died, leaving his daughter alone in his 
Stately home ” 

Here the young man paused, his eyes fell, 
and his haughty lip began to tremble. lie spoke 
in the Indian tongue, which Barbara could not 
understand, but the swarthy blood burned on 
his forehead as her eye turned upon him, and 
for a moment he shrunk from telling the whole 
truth—but his brave nature gained the mastery 
and he went on, yet with humility in his voice, 
and shame flashing around his downcast eyes. 

“My children, I had loved the lady from the 
hour her hand unlocked my chains, but the 
secret lay buried deep in my heart, and no one 
guessed how it burned there. When her father 
was dead, and I saw her alone, with no one but 


me to counsel or comfort her, this love broke 
from its covert and frightened her almost into 
hating me. She did not mock me with scorn, 
but-” 

Here the Indians broke into a tumult, and 
signs of proud anger passed between them. At 
last one spoke, 

“Why should the lady treat you with scorn? 
If she was the child of a great chief—Philip, 
your father, was the king of a mighty tribe— 
your mother was fair as the boxwood in flower, 
and proud as the hemlock on a cliff. What 
woman dare receive the love of a king's son, 
save with her forehead in the dust?” 

“Not with scorn, my braves. I said she was 
terrified, not angry, my wild passion was its own 
enemy. She commanded me from her presence, 
told me of the years she had lived before I was 
born, and with cruel gentleness sent me away. 

“But I would not go. Like a disgraced hound 
I hung upon her track, unseen, unthought of it 
may be, till 9he left her home and came down to 
the sea-shore, where a ship lay ready to sail. I 
followed her, and buried myself deep in the hold 
of the vessel, not caring—may the Great Spirit 
forgive me!—where the ship went, nor how long 
she might plough the ocean. We were sheltered 
by the same timbers once more, and that was 
enough. We entered the harbor of Boston, and 
I knew that the Great Spirit had been leading 
me, through my wild love, back to my father’s 
people—back among my father’s enemies. 

“The lady left our vessel when we neared the 
land. She descended into a frail boat, and was 
launched forth into the harbor, which was lashed 
and angry with storms. I dared not offer to go 
with her, but looked on si<?k at heart till the 
tempest swept her away. She was hurled among 
the breakers, buried in the sea; but an old man, 
the persecutor of our people, the minister of 
Salem, dragged her forth, and with him a yeuth.” 

The chief paused abruptly, and his reproach¬ 
ful eyes turned upon the lady. 

“He wns younger than I am, and a stranger, 
yet she did not drive him from her presence.” 

He spoke these words in English, but Barbara 
did not comprehend their meaning or connection. 
She only knew that his eyes were full of sad re¬ 
proach, and, smiling softly, drew close to his 
side, murmuring, 

“I am driven into captivity now, and it is 
from you I seek shelter.” 

“I have told my braves whom it is they will 
defend. While they live you are safe in the wil¬ 
derness which wns my father’s kingdom, as you 
were in old England; but ns for me, have com¬ 
passion and let me go hence.” 
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A flush reddened Barbara Stafford’s forehead 
as she bent it with a gentle sign of acquiescence. 
The chief gave some orders in their own tongue, 
and the Indians instantly fell to work cutting 
away wet branches from the hemlocks and pines, 
tearing green bark from the giant elms, and cut¬ 
ting down young saplings which they planted in 
the earth, and curved downward in the form of a 
tent. Over these they laid the bark, and covered 
the whole with green boughs, till a bower was 
formed worthy of a wood nymph/ Two of the 
Indians brought great fleeces of moss down from 
the ledges and carpeted the bower with them, 
and over all a noble white pine spread its mossy 
branches, through which the full moon sent a 
thousand gleams of silver, as if laughing at the 
bank of storm clouds from which it had just 
escaped. 

Upon the couch of moss which his people had 
heaped in this bower, the young chief spread a 
robe of skins, and laid his blanket, which he un¬ 
wound from his own shoulders. Then, with the 
air of a prince offering the hospitality of a royal 
palace, he approached Barbara Stafford where 
she sat by the fire, and led her to the shelter 
they had provided. 

Barbara was greatly moved, and with an im¬ 
pulse of thankfulness, she bent down and kissed 
the young chiefs hand as he was about to with¬ 
draw it from hers; but it trembled like a wounded 
bird beneath her touch, and his magnificent eyes 
filled with tears—the shame of an Indian’s soul. 

Mad with his weakness, the young man turned 
from her and dashed away into the woods. All 
night he hovered around her bower of rest, but 
in the morning disappeared. 

When Barbara awoke in the morning, for 
fatigue made her sleep heavy, she inquired for 
the young man with anxiety. The Indians an¬ 
swered that he had gone deeper into the wilder¬ 
ness, where the main body of his tribe lay, and 
when a cabin was prepared for hor reception, 
he would come back again; till then the five 
warriors whom he had left behind would protect 
her with their lives. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Samuel Parris bore his daughter home and 
laid her on her own white bed, where she lay 
and writhed like a wounded fawn in the snow. 
Her face was rosy with flushes, that came and 
went like gleams of light on marble; her lips 
were in constant motion; she muttered con¬ 
tinually about Barbara Stafford and Norman 
Lovel. Sometimes she called aloud for her 
mother, and declared with child-like earnestness, 
that she saw her gliding through the room with 


$ her golden hair smoothed under a close cap, and 
l a white dress sweeping around her like the wings 
<, of an angel. 

s The old minister listened to all this in stern 
$ sorrow. His ewe lamb was smitten down before 
i his eyes: God had suffered his idolatrous love to 
s find a terrible punishment. What could he do?— 

> how act to save that beautiful one from perdi- 
s tion ? 

s Norman Lovel had come in from the woods to 
i; find Barbara Stafford gone like a myth, as she 
$ had disappeared once before, and Elizabeth, 
l from whom he had parted in anger, writhing 

> on a bed of pain, muttering her wild fancies and 
\ crying aloud for help. 

j Abigail Williams moved about coldly and in 
breathless silence. The curse of witchcraft was 
upon the house, hatred and death clung around 
s it like cerecloths to a coffin: what if she too 
£ were possessed—the story of old Tituba, a de- 
) vice of the Evil One, and the young chief to 
l wildly beautiful, who claimed relationship with 
^ her, the arch fiend himself? The very founda- 
s tions of her reason seemed shaken by these 
| thoughts, and as the moans and cries of Eliza- 
I; both reached her ear from time to time^ she 
s would pause in her work and stand motionlesa 
5 like a block of marble, till some new Bound 
^ startled her into life again. 

< All night Samuel Parris sat by the bedside of 
n his child, pallid and thoughtful/ Over and again 
^ he questioned her in the midst of her wild 
s speeches, as a judge sifts the words of a doubtful 
$ witness. Sometimes he fell into audible prayer, 
£ and again sat in dull silence pondering gloomily, 
s When the morning came he went forth, and, 
^ mounting his horse, rode to the nearest magia- 
j; trate, who was a deacon in his own church, and 

< a man of iron domination. Samuel Parris knew 
^ well that after his appeal to this man, there 
s could be little free will left to him. 

* No wonder then that he walked heavily, and 
J paused long upon the door-step before entering 
s upon a pursuit for the life of & fellow creature, 
s from which there was no chance of retreat. 

^ He went in at last, and the door closed heavily 
s after him. The sound of a muffled drum could 
$ not have followed his footsteps more solemnly, 
ij After an hour, the old man came forth again, 

> and moved with a slow tread down the village 
$ street toward his own dwelling. As he passed 

* the doors of his parishioners, men and women 
\ came out and questioned him in low tones, and 
| with looks of awe, regarding the condition of his 
£ child. He answered them all patiently, but with 
\ a sad weariness of manner that overcame ourio- 
$ sity by compassion. 
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▲t his own threshold he met three men, mem¬ 
bers of his own congregation, who greeted him 
in silence, as neighbors salnte the chief mourners 
at a funeral. Then the four passed in, and 
mounted to the chamber where Elisabeth lay 
with her wild eyes lifted to the oeiling, and her 
hands waving about in the air. 

These four good men—for after the manner of 
the times they were good—sat down in silence, 
and each gathered from the lips of the delirious 
girl the evidence which was to imperil a human 
life. When they had listened an hour keenly 
and conscientiously, each according to his light, 
they arose and went forth, shaking Samuel Parris 
by the hand with touching solemnity. 

The old minister saw his friends file away from 
the house, and bend their course toward that of 
the magistrate, and then he felt with a pang of 
unutterable sorrow that the fate of Barbara Staf¬ 
ford had passed out of his hands. 

That day a posse of men, headed by a con¬ 
stable, armed with a warrant to arrest Barbara 
Stafford for witchcraft, passed through the vil¬ 
lage and into the forest, taking the track which 
the unhappy woman had pursued. The moss 
and forest sward was moist yet, and with the 
keen eyes of men accustomed to pursue an In¬ 
dian trail, they found traces of her progress— 
now a faint foot-print—then a broken twig or a 
fragment of her garments. Thus step by step 
they pursued her, till at last the whole group 
stood upon a swell of land that overlooked the 
hollow in which the Indians had built that sylvan 
lodge, which met their search yet green and 
fresh. At the entrance a red shawl had been 
stretched, which was now folded back to let the 
daylight through, and in the warm shadow be¬ 
yond they saw the object of their searoh sitting 
in dreary thought 

A single Indian lay upon the turf a little way 
off, guarding the lodge with a vigilance, the more 
watchful because his companions had gone forth 
in search of food. 

The posse of men held a whispered consulta¬ 
tion. They understood the condition of things, 
Slid resolved to act promptly before help came. 

In the savage warfare which had ended almost 
in the extermination of the kingly tribes, Indian 
life was held scarcely more sacred than that of 
the wild deer and panthers that infested the hills. 
When the constable saw that noble savage lying 
upon the turf, with his broad chest exposed like 
that of a bronze statue, he drew the gun whioh 
be carried to his shoulder with a grim smile, 
called on God to bless the murder, and touched 
the ponderous lock with his finger. A sharp 
cliok, a loud report, a fierce cry, and the savage 


leaped into the air, fell upon his face, all hie 
limbs quivering, and with a single spasm, lay 
dead across the entrance of Barbara Stafford’s 
hiding-place. 

She came forth white and trembling, saw the 
dead body at her feet, and looked fearfully 
around for the murderers. A group of men and 
a wreath of pale smoke curling out upon the air 
revealed all her danger. She did not retreat, 
but fell upon her knees and lifted the head of 
the Indian up from the ground. Drops of crimson 
stole down the bronze ohest and fell slowly to 
the turf. The bullet had pierced him through 
the heart 

Barbara did not attempt to escape, though she 
saw at a glance that the savage was dead; the 
sight of so much life and strength smitten down 
in one instant paralysed her. She had never 
witnessed a violent death before, and the Bhock 
bereft her alike of hope and fear. 

The constable understood, and whispering his 
men to follow, crept toward her. She saw him 
without realizing the danger, and shaking her 
head mournfully as he came up, said, 

“ Unhappy man, you have killed him.” 

The constable stooped down, dragged the body 
from her feet, and oast it headlong down the 
slope of earth on which she stood; then, without 
a word, he seized Barbara by both her wrists, 
and grasped them together with a firm grip of 
one hand, while he searched in his pocket for a 
thong of deer-skin which he had prepared for 
the occasion. Putting one end of the thong be¬ 
tween his teeth, he wound the other tightly over 
her hands—so tightly that they grew purple to 
the finger ends, and finished with a double knot 
tightened with both hands and teeth. 

Barbara lifted her eyes to his face with a 
frightened look as he performed this brutal act, 
but she neither protested nor struggled; once she 
observed gently that he hurt her hands, but 
when no heed was taken, she allowed them to 
proceed with their cruel work without further 
remonstrance. 

When her hands were bound, the constable 
tore down her shawl from the entrance of the 
lodge and placed it on her shoulders, crossing it 
on her bosom and knotting it behind, thus form¬ 
ing a double thraldom for her arms. 

She bore it all patiently and in silence; onoe 
she cast an earnest look into the depths of the 
forest, perhaps with a hope that her savage 
friends might come’ to the rescue, but she only 
met the gleaming eyes of a wild-cat, swinging 
lazily on a bough to which human approach had 
driven him. Her glance was answered by a low 
growl and a gleam of savage teeth. The wild 
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beasts were defying her in one direction, and * excitement had made her for the time—-began to 
human cruelty dragging her to death in another. $ rummage in her chest of drawers for the pretty 
Thus, helpless aud unresisting, she was forced $ ornaments with which she had adorned herself 
away, accepting her fate with touching resigns- j while a guest of Lady Phipps. The old minister 
tion. \ dared not resist her; with him these vagaries 

- s were solemn evidenoes of witchcraft with which 

.CHAPTER VIII. $ it was sacrilege to interfere. 

Wren the constable and his followers came \ Thus, in a little time after, Barbara Stafford 
into the town of Salem, with Barbara Stafford in < was led into the house. Elizabeth Parris ap- 
their midst, a wild commotion seized upon the 5 peared on the stairoase, crowned with artificial 
inhabitants; every door and window was crowded £ roses that glowed crimson in her golden hair, 
with human beads; the public streets were > and gathering the white muslin robe to her 
swarming like a bee-hive, and a look of solemn ? bosom with one pale hand, as if the inspiration 
consternation greeted her at every point. Pale * of some old master, when he searched his soul 
and still Barbara passed befpre them. The sub- \ for the purest type of a Madonna, bad fallen upon 
dued feeling, the majesty and grandeur of her $ her. Her cheeks were flushed, her eyes shone 
carriage, impressed many with awe, and a few jt like stars, and the gliding motion with which 
with gleams of compassion; but the law of witch- $ she descended the stairs, made her presenoe 
craft was upon her, and no one ventured to step $ spiritual as that of an angel. Abigail Williams 
forth for her defence or comfort. She was not s came after, serious, and with a look of terrible 
insulted: among the whole crowd there was not i* pain upon her forehead ; her eyes, dusky with 
a man or child who was cruel enough to assail $ trouble, watched the movements of her cousin, 
her; little boys who had gathered up stoneB and v seeming a dark shadow following the spirit, 
handsful of turf to hurl at the witch, felt those $ Then came Samuel Parris; how white his hair 
missiles dropping from their grasp when those $ had become! how old and locked those thin 
great, mournful eyes turned upon them. Some J features! He moved like one who felt the curse 
little girls, in their tenderness and their youth, £ of God heavy upon him and his whole house, 
began to cry when they saw how her hands were jj Desolation was in every movement, 
bound; but one or two old women called out, and $ Old Tituba crept after, quick and vigilant as a 
with jeers bade her to prove her descent from $ fox. She traced back all this trouble to her own 
the devil by breaking her own bonds, exactly as s story of the martyred Hutchinsons. From the 
like revilers had mocked at our Saviour more $ day of her confidence to Abby Williams the cuiwe 
than sixteen hundred yearB before; but some $ had entered her master’s house. She was the 
supernatural power seemed to bind the voices of s evil spirit that the people sought. She had con- 
these women, and the words they would have $ cocted the roots into the drinks with which 
uttered died out in low groans—the gentle power | Elizabeth had quenched her fever thirst, as the 
of her presence silenced even the spite of nnre- \ disease crept over her. True, Barbara Stafford 
deemed old age. $ had told her they were cooling and wholesome; 

The constable and his men bent their way to $ but what right had she to take the word of a 
the house of Samuel Parris, where the acoused s strange woman like that? Was not her darling 
was to be confronted by her victim The in- $ witch-stricken, soul and body, by the very de¬ 
habitants of the town followed the cortege, and i; coctions with which she had hoped to cure her? 
gathered in groups upon the stretch of sward \ Had not the words of her own tongue changed 
that lay between the minister’s dwelling and the j Abigail Williams from a calm, gentle maiden, 
church; while the functionaries of the church ^ full of thoughtful affections, to a stern pro- 
and officials of the government entered the house J phetess, such as her people evoked when they 
Elizabeth Parris still kept her room, but in j thirsted for vengeance? 
her delirium she had insisted on wearing her ^ Tituba had pondered these things over and 
usual apparel, and when her father came up, s over in her mind till she almost believed herself 
with distress in his face, to prepare her for the \ a witch and a demon, and this was the frame of 
approach of her strange visitors, the young girl \ mind in which the poor old creature followed the 
was resolute to descend to the rooms below \ stricken family into the presence of the magis- 
where she would entertain her father’s guests ^ trates. • 

with due state. ^ When Elizabeth Parris had entered the room 

Possessed of the idea that there was some $ that had once been the favorite retreat of her 
great entertainment at which she was to preside, £ mother, she bent her slight figure with a gentle 
the beautiful lunatio—for such fever and intense l recognition of her father’s friends, and moving 
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toward the old oaken chair—which bad been, * 
time out of mind, in the family—eat down, or ? 
rather dropped into it, for her strength was giving j 
way. But, feeling that something was expected j 
of her, she looked around, making mournful \ 
efforts at a smile, till her eyes fell on Barbara j 
Stafford, who sat near the window watching her \ 
movements with a look of gentle compassion. | 
All at once, her eyes dilated and shot fire, her J 
brow began to throb heavily under the roses that } 
wound it, and she uplifted herself from the chair, S 
pointing with her finger, and reeling to and fro, 5 
as we remember Rachel when she sung the Mar- \ 
seillaise upon the brink of her graye, \ 

“Take her away! take her away! I cannot! 
breathe while she sits yonder, with her soft, \ 
calm eyes! That look has poison in it!” \ 

She began to shndder, and fell back into the $ 
ohair, crying piteously. \ 

The old man approached Barbara Stafford, $ 
and clasping his withered hands, began to plead \ 
with her. ^ 

“Behold,” he said, stooping meekly toward^ 
her, “behold your evil work! 'When you came $ 
here, only a few days ago, she was bright and * 
fair as the rose when it opens. Everything | 
made her happy. If she went out, joy followed ^ 
her; when she came back, the sound of her foot-1 
steps was like an answered prayer. Till you s 
came, the Lord dwelt in our household, and £ 
blessed it. We loved each other and helped each * 
other, as Christians should. Woman, what had \ 
we done that you should drive out our household $ 
angels and fill their places with fiends of dark- s 
ness? I saved your life, and lo, my child, my $ 
only child, is accursed before God and man!” £ 
The minister lifted his hands as he ceased \ 
speaking, and covering his face, called aloud. \ 
“Alas!” said Barbara Stafford, and her voice $ 
was fhll of unshed tears, “I have done you no jj 
wrong, kind old man. The life you saved was £ 
of little worth, but such as it is, I would gladly ^ 
lay it down to bring peace under this roof once ^ 
more. Do believe me, not for my sake, but your $ 
own, Elizabeth Parris is ill from natural causes, \ 
not from any power, evil or good, that rests in s 
me. Sudden excitement—a cold perhaps taken j 
in the night air—anxiety to which her girlish i 
nature is unused—all these may have conspired \ 
to disturb her brain.” i 

Barbara would have said more, but at the \ 
sound of her voice, Elizabeth began to writhe j 
and moan in her chair, till the sound of her j 
anguish drove the old man wild. j 

“Oh, my God! my God! why hast thou for- > 
saken this household?” he cried, while his i 
quivering hands dropped apart and fell down- < 



ward, and his deploring eyes turned upon his 
child, 

“Ob, woman, are you not potent to redeem as 
well as to inflict? Is your power all evil?” 

“I have no power save that which belongs to 
a weak woman,” replied Barbara; “but if you 
can unbind my hands, I will strive to soothe the 
poor child.” 

“Unbind her bands,” said the magistrate, 
who had not spoken till then. “Let the spirit 
within have full sway. Heaven forbid that we 
judge without sure evidence. Constable, set her 
limbs free!” 

The constable unknotted the red shawl from 
Barbara’s shoulders, and loosened the thongs 
that tied her wrists together; a purple mark 
was left on her delicate skin, and her fair hands 
were swollen with pain. She drew a deep breath, 
for the sense of relief was pleasant; and moving 
gently across the floor, laid her two hands on 
Elizabeth’s forehead. 

Up to this moment the girl had moaned and 
writhed as with overwhelming pain, but as the 
hands of Barbara Stafford fell upon her forehead 
the tension left her nerves, and with a sigh she 
sunk back in the chair Barbara smiled, passing 
her hands softly down the now pale cheek, till 
they rested for a moment on the muslin that 
covered Elizabeth’s bosom. She again lifted 
them to the forehead, and so to the bosom again, 
leaving quiet with each gentle touch. 

At last Elizabeth Parris turned her head drow¬ 
sily, and the lids fell over her eyes like white 
rose-leaves folding themselves to sleep, and with 
what seemed a blissful shudder, she resigned 
herself to perfect rest. Then Barbara looked at 
her accusers with a sad smile, and took her seat 
by the window, little dreaming that the holy im¬ 
pulses of pity that had just soothed the pain of 
a fellow creature, would be the most fatal evi¬ 
dence offered at her trial. 

“Take her away—take the woman honoe!” 
cried the magistrate, rising up, hardened in all 
his iron nature. “The devil, her master, has 
for once betrayed her into what might seem an 
angel’s work, but it proves more than an angel’s 
power—away with her!” 

And in his ignorance, this magistrate of the 
seventeenth century followed the example of the 
rabble that hunted our Saviour to death from 
darkness and ignorance also. Surely the world 
had progressed but slowly where the soul was 
concerned. 

While Elizabeth Parris lay sleeping sweetly in 
her chair—and it was the first slumber she had 
known in three days—Barbara Stafford was 
bound again with those ignominious thongs and 
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taken from the room. Samuel Parris watched 5 The magistrate was, so far as he allowed his 
the movements with a thrill of compassion, \ own nature freedom, a just man, and fbllj be- 
grateful for the rest that had been given to his jlieved himself right in giving Barbara up to the 
child. He could not see those white hands bound \ law, bat he would have guarded her with his 
so rudely without a thrill of pity. $ life from the howling rage of the mob. Bat it 

But the people without had obtained intelii- i> is doubtful if even his steady oourage could have 
genoe of what had been passing, and the words l saved her, so intense was the excitement; bat 
sacrilegious and blasphemy ran from lip to lip. \ just as he appeared on the door-step standing 
“What,” said one, “does the Witoh mock the 5 in front of the prisoner, a group of soldiers, 
holy miracles of our Saviour, and attempt to | wearing the colonial uniform, came galloping wp 
heal with the laying on of hands, in the very ^ the forest road with Norman Lovel, Gov. Phipps’ 
presence of our most worshipful magistrate, and > private secretary, at their head, 
that grey-haired Christian, Samuel Parris? Why \ The orowd fell back tumultuously as he came 
should we wait for a trial?—is not this evidence l forward, for he dashed on with little regard to 
enough ? Let us take her down to the sea and {life or limb, till he drew up in front of the house, 
oast her into the deep.” s “Worshipful sir,” he said, addressing the 

“Let us hang her at the town post,” cried s magistrate, “I have oorae to relieve yon of a 
another. “The sea has vomited her up once, it * painful duty. Here is Gov. Phipps’ requisition, 
is no use trying that.” ^ This lady being a stranger, will be tried where 

Then other voices set in, and the tumult be- $ his excellency o&n himself have cognisanoe of 
came general. The throng gathered closer and ^ the proceedings. I am authorised to convey 
closer around the minister's house; the women i your prisoner to Boston.” 
meet eager, and orying loudest for the wretch to \ (to bb concludes.) 

be given up to them. J 


FOUR IN HEAVEN. 


BY W. S. 0AF7K1Y. 


Wiw the moon in tender beauty, 

And the stars are peering bright— 

When tho brook is calmly flowing, 

In the stillness of the night; 

When the dow of Ilearen is falling, 
And all Nature seems to weep! 

When is heard nonght of commotion, 
And a world ia drown'd in sleep: 

Then I sit beneath my terrace, 

Gazing on the realms above— 

Where do dwell my cherub darlings, 
Four iu Heaven that I love! 

And I seem to hear their voice# 
Breathing comfort to my heart— 

“Mother, dearest, be not troubled. 

We shall meet ‘ no more to part.’ ” 

Then my soul seems wrapt In gladness 
By the soft and tender tone; 

Team of pure affection rouse me 
But to find myself alone! 

Who can feel a mother’s anguish? 

Who can paint the inward pain? 

Who can tear from Sorrow’s bosom, 
All the links of Sorrow 1 '# chain? 

Away with vagne philosophy! 

Cold as earth, as blaek and drear: 

To the soul, like oil from Heaven, 

Is a mother’s holy tear! 


Oh, my heart! I loved ay darlings, 
Blossoms sweet and pure were they; 

Born—ah, but to be transplanted 
In a garden far away I 

Yes, they sprung in palely beauty. 

Like tho lily, into birth; 

Ere my lips had time to press them, 
One by one they fled from earth. 

In the Spring, how oft they wandered 
Through the floral grove where grew 

Daisies white, and sweet primrose#, 

And the violets so blue. 

Oh, how oft amid their gambols, 
Seeking for the prettiest— 

Light and gentle would they hasten 
To adorn their mother’s breast. 

Where aro now those Eden flowers 
Once so lovely, bright and gay? 

Where are now the hopes I cherished? 
Wither’d, blighted, swept away! 

Ob I ’tis sad to*muse and reckon— 

Oh! ’tis vain. *tis vain to weep! 

Tears of mine can never wake them 
From their cold and silent sleep. 

Sleep! ah, no, they do not slumber 
’Neath the cold aud clammy sod; 

Spirits, in the land of glory. 

They are dwelling with tboir God. 
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Robed in everlasting beauty, 

Far removed from sin and pain; 
Guardian angels of the living, 
Shall I see them once again? 

Tea, I hear them fondly whisper, 
In the stillness of the night, 


“ Mother, place thy trust in Heaven, 
God is mercy, God is lightl” 

And I need no other token— 

Tis a message from above; 

To their care I now resign me, 

Four in Heaven that I love. 


SHADOW 8E E KING. 


BT MBS. M. 0. WILSON. 


Tarn was just enough of the sunset glow 
In that classic room, with its pictured walls, 

And its busts of Parian white as snow, 

To give it the look of a peopled hall. 

The artist reclined in his easy-chair, 

Leisurely dreaming the hours away; 

Unheeding the glances bent on him there, 

His own creations for many a day. 

Dark and frowningly some looked down, 

Others looked happy, and sweetly smiled, 

But neither the smiles nor the gloomy frowns 
Could win his thoughts from their visions wild; 

Yisions of Beauty, and visions of Light, 

Dreams of grandeur, and glory, and Love; 

Dreams if embodied, would prove his right 
To enter Fame’s temple, the World above. 

There trembled a shadow along the floor, 

And a young man stood in the artist’s view, 

With a mournful smile on his parted lips, 

And a mournful glance in his eyes of blue. 

"What wouldst thou here?” were the painter’s words, 
His fancies dissolving in empty air, 

The youth replied sadly, “ Hast thou not heard 
Of the grief which would drive me to despair? 

Thou art of the world, of the Belflsh world, 

Which little kens of my hidden woe; 

What shouldst thou care though my brain doth whirl 
With a madness of Sorrow none may know? 

I am seeking a shadow, a look, a smile, 

Of one who has gone to a Home of Light; 

Of one who gladdened my heart ere while, 

It now sits brooding in shades of night 

"Seeking for something I never may find, 

Over the country, and over the towns, 


Nothing she left of herself behind, 

Nothing so lovely ever was found. 

Portraits by masters almost divine, 

Ancient, and modern, I’ve looked them through; 

Not a shadowy semblance of her, not a line, 

So hopeless and weary I come to you. 

If artists have visions of beauty and graoey 
Why have they not pictured Mary Odell? 

Beauty was never, if not in her face, 

Do none like her on the broad earth dwell? 

Then hath the world lost*a treasure indeed; 

Lovely and loving—in beauty alone; 

Can no one supply me, in this my great need. 
Something to cherish of her that is gone? 

Only the love-look that beamed from her eyes. 

Only the glory of one of her smiles; 

These, only these, would my lone heart suffice, 

And sorrow of much of Its anguish beguile.” 

The artist replied, while the gathering dews 
Of sympathy rose to his star-beaming eyes, 

“The favor you seek I would not reftise; 

But call us neither unskilled nor unwise, 

That we, few, compared with the eons of the Earth, 
Whom God makes to differ, as star from star, 

Should not copy all, or in fancy give birth 
To each beauty, each glory, Heaven may spare. 

Hast thou not remembrance within thy breast? 

Hast thou not a bright hope beyond the sky? 

Far brighter than shadows of earth, at beet, 

It will show thee a blissful eternity. 

Best thee, oh! soul-troubled wayfarer, rest, 

Dwell in the sunlight, and not in the shade; 

Look to the future, and not in the past, 

Though angels may claim her, thou shalt be repaid. 


TREASURES FALSE AND TRUE. 


BT BI8 * ELIZABETH MILL BE. 


With blooming laurels once I b—d 
In graceful wreathe my brow. 

They faded, fell; In them I found 
No Joys that charm me now. 

The leaves were Cur, the flowers were bright 
The wreath was sweet to eee; 

The hours passed on, and brought a blight, 
Dead loaves remained to me. 

Across the pleasant fields of life 
A painted fly there flew, 

I needs most leave all sterner strife, 

This gaudy thing pursue. 


O’er hill, through vale, and oVr the plain 
My eager steps it lod; 

My first rude grasp made all in rain, 
With that its beauty fled. 

And then I thought, "’Tis often so 
With wiser ones than I, 

They seek the crowns of feme that glow 
Awhile, then fade and die. 

Their gain is evermoro but loss; 

Soon fadeth earth's renown; 

Who scorneth here to bear the Cross 
May never wear the Crown.” 
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USEFUL NOVELTIES FOR THE MONTH. 

BT MBS. ABN 8. STEPHENS. 

Wb take great pleasure in pre¬ 
senting to our readers this novel 
and beautiful article, furnished from 
Qenin’s Bazaar, 613 Broadway, New 
York. The material is fine linen, 
arranged in the form of a close 
saoque; four small gores give the 
necessary fullness at the bottom. 

The upper portion resembles an 
elaborately embroidered chemise 
made quite low in the neck. The 
front is enriched by eight narrow 
puffings of linen cambric, separated 
by bands of rich needlework, and 
closed by a row of lace buttons. A 
wide band of needlework and edg¬ 
ing forms a finish to the neck. 

The short sleeve is adorned by a 
single puffing of cambric, bordered 
With a band of needlework and edg¬ 
ing like the neck. 

Young mothers will find these 
baskets the greatest of all treasures 
in their nurseries; it is made of fine 
white chintz, which lines the inside, 
and falls in a deep ruffle down the sides. Each {in like fashion. These neat baskets may be bad 
end is finished with a cushion, edged with em- \ either furnished or unfurnished, at a oompara- 
broidery, and a pocket on either side is ruffled | tively low price. 
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Among the rich variety of un¬ 
der-linen to be found at Genin’s 
Bazaar, we have selected two 
ohemises, of fine linen. The 
neck of the first is gathered into 
an embroidered band, edged with 
a narrow ruffle of Valenciennes 
laoe. The bosom is formed of 
three graduated bands of needle¬ 
work, separated by inch wide 
puffings of cambric, these puff¬ 
ings run crosswise, and are sepa¬ 
rated in the centre by a band of 
insertion rounded at the end, and 
edged on either side by a ruffle 
of Valenciennes. The sleeves 
are composed of puffings of linen 
oambric, alternated with bands 
of needlework. The edge has a 
band of insertion edged with a 
ruffle of Valenciennes. 

Another chemise of fine linen 
is gathered into a straight band, 
enriched by a delicate vine of 
embroidery. A narrow border 
of Valenciennes lace surrounds 
the edge. The bosom consists 
of three embroidered bands, separated by nar- l double row of stitching. The sleeves are made 
row puffings of linen cambric, edged with a > short, and rounded up on the shoulder; a border 

of embroidery with a ruffle of 
Valenciennes lace, forms a finish 
to the edge. 

Genin has also furnished us 
with an illustration of a Morn¬ 
ing Robe, appropriate to the 
season, which we give in the 
front of this number. The ma¬ 
terial is rose-colored French 
merino, arranged in the usual 
form. The back is made slightly 
full, and gathered in by three 
fine shires; the skirt is full and 
flowing. The sacque fronts are 
enriched by a double border of 
embroidery of white silk; the 
ouler border consists of light, 
wavy scallops, intermingled with 
sprays and clusters of fine polka 
spots; while the inner border 
forms one continuous wreath of 
roses, buds, and leaves, mingled 
with grape tendrils and small 
white flowers, which extend the 
full length of the fronts, com¬ 
pleting a trimming of i nequal- 
led richness and beauty; drop 
w ri«» buttons set closely together 
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INSERTION. 



form a pretty finish to the edge. The 
pockets arc formed of a straight piece of me* 
rino t adorned with a profusion of embroidery, 
and finished at each corner by a single drop 
button. A small, round collar, edged with 
embroidery, forms a finish to the neck. The 
flowing sleeves are edged with a double bor¬ 
der of embroidery to correspond with the 
fronts. A broad ribbon of th^ same color 
forms a fastening at the waist. The cam¬ 
bric under skirt is enriched with a profusion 
of embroidery. 

From Genin’s Bazaar we have an illustra¬ 
tion of an Infant’s Robe, composed of fine 
nansouk muslin. The skirt is rather more 
than a yard in length, and is decorated to 
within a few inches of the waist by a series 
of fine tucks arranged in graduated groups. 

Between each group is inserted a double band 
of richly wrought insertions an inch wide, 
separated by an insertion of Valenciennes 
lace half the width. A wide border of needle¬ 
work surrounds the bottom of the skirt; a 
piece of graduated trimming ornaments the 
front: it commences fire inches wide on the 
bottom, and graduates to about half the width 
at the waist; it is composed, like the skirt, 
of groups of fine tucks, separated by inser¬ 
tions of embroidery and Valenciennes. A 
border of needlework, edged with a narrow 
ruffle of Valenciennes, surrounds the outer 
edge of tliis piece, and is continued up the 
front of the waist in the form of bretelles. On 
either edge of this trimming are placed at 
intervals of a few inches, bows of delicately 
shaded blue and white ribbon. The front of 
the waist is formed of a succession of bands of \ edge bordered with a ruffle of Valenciennes, 
needlework, separated by Valenciennes inser- ^ The waist is surrounded with a broad sash of 
tions, enriched by sprigs of flowers in muslin s white ribbon striped with blue. The flowing 
applique. The short sleeves are composed of $ ends are bordered with fringe, and descend to 
upright bands of insertions, alternated with \ within a very few inches of the bottom of the 
Valenciennes, and terminated by a simple Swiss * skirt. 


nrVAIfT*8 BOBS. 


INSERTION. 
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WINTER MANTLE: CHILD’S DRAWERS. 



WINTBR MAIfTLJ. 

For our department “How to Make One’s s buttons or small tassels poming from the upper 
Own Dresses,” we give, this month, a fashion- $ part. The sleeve has also a piece of velvet of a 
able Winter Mantle, and a pattern for Child’s $ different shade, but very narrow, running down 
Drapers. The Winter Mantle, which the an- > the front and also over the shoulder, over where 
nexed engraving represents, is unusually ele- j the shaping takes place, with a row of buttons 
gant. The body is made of velvet of any color, $ or small tassels. There are likewise three rows 
to suit the taste of the wearer; but black, or \ over the shoulders, from which a rich deep 
rich deep claret, are the most general, although l fringe falls. This Mantle is tied to the figure 
we have seen some of a bright green, and a few l at the back, and, from its shape, sits both easily 
of a rich deep violet. In whatever color it is \ and gracefully, 
made, the sleeves, which the pattern will show, \ Fig. 1. Sleeve. 
are extremely wide, and nearly meet together at $ Fig. 2. Front Velvet. 

the back. \ Fio. 8. Back Velvet. 

They are made of cloth of a corresponding color \ The size of each of these pieces is marked, in 
with the body, and with a deep piece of velvet ^ inches, along the sides, so that they can be re- 
laid on all round, with three or four rows of i produced in a full sized paper pattern. 

Vol. XXXIV.—21 861 
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DIAGRAM OF C!TTLI>’a T>RAW1»8. 


No. 20 cotton. No. 4 Penelope Hooks. $ 1 long info 4th loop for four times: 5 chain; 1 

Make a chain of 20 stitches; 1 long, 8 chain; ) long into last loop 
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(This row is to be omitted after this time.) s scallop, after the last *, dc into dc of previous 

1st Row.—Turn back 8 chain. 1 long under 5 ; scallop.) 
chain; * 6 chain, 1 long under the same 5chain; ^ 3rd Row.—Turn back 7 chain; dc under 8 
repeat from * twice more, 3 chain, 1 long under J chain for four times; 3 chain; 1 long under 8 
every 8 chain. ij chain for four times. 

2nd Row.—Turn back 7 chain, 1 long under $ 4th Row.—7 chain, 1 long under 1st 3 chain; 
1st 8 chain; 3 chain, 1 long under every 8 chain; s 3 chain, 1 long under every 3 chain; 5 chain, 
* 3 chain, dc under 5 chain, 4 long under same { one long under seven chain; now repeat again 
chain; repeat from * 8 times more. (Always J as at 1st row. The pattern consists of four rows 
in working this row again, in making the next • only. 


SHORT PURSE IN CROCHET. 

BY MBS. JAN 1 W1A7KR. 



Tasti and elegance in purses have lately been > an especially feminine manufacture, and one 
superseded by durability. Leather has been $ which, when completed, is so essentially neces- 
substituted for silk netting and beads, but has \ sary to the happiness of most ladies, and the 
been found too heavy for general use—not but l use of which is so well understood by them, that 
what the power of daily becoming lighter lies in b it certainly belongs to this corner of our Work- 
the nature of all purses. We might almost assert s Table Department. The design we have given 
it as a fact that the empty purse is the heaviest Us in very simple crochet in one color, but the 
that can be carried. Notwithstanding this pecu- < effect is very pretty, and it forms a very strong 
liar principle in the article, the silk purse is de -1 purse. Colors are always a matter of taste; 
cidediy prettier than the leather one, and being > crimson, dark green, bright bine, or brown, are 
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most generally chosen. It should be commenced v together all round. When the top is made a 
by making a chain the required length for the $ sufficient depth, it is fastened on to a pretty 
round of the top, on which must be worked the ^ steel or gilt clasp, with two tassels to corres- 
two half stars, according to the pattern, the top jj pond, and forms a very useful and pretty article, 
part being finished afterward. The last row ij either for a present or for personal use. 
must be worked on the two halves, to close them * 


ROUND NETTED ANTI-MACASSAR. 

BT MRS JAKE WEAVER. 



Materials. —Crochet cotton, No. 4, for the ? heavy fringe, four inches deep, in every stiteh 
netting, and knitting cotton, of the same size, of the last round. 

for darning. Around, wooden mesh, No. 6, will j Nothing can be easier than this fringe-knot* 
be used. '* ting. - Take a card of the width the fringe is re- 

To produce a piece of round netting, begin < qtiircd, and wind the cotton round it any given 
with twenty-five stitches, and increase by doing j* number of times (twelve will make a thick 
two in one at the end of every row for fifty rows, fringe.) Slip it off tlie card, and with a coarse 
Do the same number of rows without either in- s crochet hook draw the mass sufficiently far 
creasing or diminishing, and then the like num- ; through a stitch to allow the other end to pass 
ber decreasing, by netting two together at the ? through it. Draw this tightly, aud when all 
termination of every row. You will finish with ' are done, cut the strands of cotton, 
the same number that you commenced with. \ Wash, slightly stiffen, and dry the ami-raacas* 
This makes the nearest approach to a round ■; sar, before darning it. This must be done from 
that can be obtained in netting. To complete it the engraving. The thick cotton gives it a rich 
lo four or five rounds of netting, and knot a effect, with very little trouble. 
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CORAL PATTERN FOR EVENING DRESS. 



Double Skirts are now much worn, and are . tremely pretty worked in white cotton. We 
elegant in a ball-room. Our design may be < should recommend that it should be executed 
worked on the edge of each, over a broad hem. $ in chain-stitch, as the length of the stitches, if 
A single skirt may be preferred, which will re- i; worked in satin-stitch, would be too great. The 
quire three rows of the coral pattern between $ outline should be first done, and afterward all 
three sets of tucks. This would form a very ^ the interior parts should be filled in with a suffi- 
handsome skirt, a? the tucks are again coming \ cient number of rows to render it solid in ap- 
into fashion, and likely to be very prevalent. \ pearance. This work would be found very 
At the edge of flounces it would also look very $ durable, and would have a very good effect for 
handsome. If the contrast should be too violent s this purpose, as well as being quickly executed, 
to suit the taste of the worker, it would look ex- ^ The muslin ought to be fine and clear. 


PE ARL PINCUSHION. 


BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, in the front of the number, a beau- < in pearls and blue silk. The opening in its 
tiful design for a Pearl Pincushion: to be worked $ centre is for the reception of flowers; but when 
866 
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SOFA CUSHION. 
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the season of the year will not admit that these < different compartments. Bound the edge, a 
should be freely replenished, then the handsome $ rich silk fringe is carried, which is the more 
cut-class scent-bottle is to supply their place. ^ elegant, when headed by a string of pearls. 
The ornamental design upon the cushion is j This same pattern, if worked in white satin, 
divided into four parts. One of these quarters $ makes a beautiful Bridal Pincushion. A mat 
we have given separately, (also in the front of ^ may be worked, as a separate article, the 
the number) from which the whole are to be % cushion to be placed upon its centre. The 
worked. The beads are imitation pearls, and the { materials are precisely the same, namely, blue 
braided part is in small silver coral. The four i; or white satin, worked with the pearl beads and 
quarters are divided by a larger silver cord, $ the silver thread. This is stitched over a round 
which, being tightly drawn, serves to raise the ij of cardboard, and finished with white fringe. 


SOFA CUSHION. 

BY MRS. JANS WEAVER. 



Materials. —A large square of blue or black 
cloth, two pieoes of gold-colored Albert braid, a 
piece of Groseille ditto, and a piece of suitable 
French soutache. Cord and four tassels. 


I This consists of a rich centre pattern, and a 
Greek border, in which handsome scrolls are 
worked. The Greek pattern should be worked 
in gold-colored Albert braid; or on a blue 
ground, a black braid may be used. Those 
\ who do not regard expense may make a very 
\ handsome cushion by the application of black 
\ velvet on the cloth, for the Greek pattern. Vel- 
i; vet ribbon may be laid on for this purpose; or 
J the design may be cut out of a square of any 
\ gold German velvet. In tiiat case, the edges 
!j must be finished with black Albert or Russian 
s braid; and a line of black glass beads, No. 1, 
' may be laid along the centre of the velvet. The 
| scrolls within the border are to be braided with 
^ a handsome soutache, or with Albert braid. The 
| soutache should be selected with reference to 
^ the other colors of the cushion—a remark which 
;> applies equally to the braid. Black velvet and 
| braid, with blue in the centre, on a claret ground, 
would be very rich. On a green ground, two 
s shades of violet braid, with black velvet, might 
I be used. 


HEAD-DRESSES YOU CAN MAKE. 

BY OUR “FASHION EDITOR.” 

We give here (Fig. 1) a very pretty ornament > wire together, so as to make it secure. Five of 
for the hair, which any lady can make at her j those being thus prepared are to be put together, 
own work-table with trifling trouble and expense, j and, being well secured, are to be fastened on a 
Two sizes of the pearl beads are necessary, some j bow of black velvet, which is in its turn to be 
small and delicate, with a few of the larger j attached to a good hair-pin. The centre is 
dimensions. The first are to be strung on bead j formed with a bead of the larger siso. These 
wire, introducing a large one in the centre of | ornaments for the hair are worn over the fore- 
each bow, and simply twisting the ends of the * head a little toward the left, and three behind. 
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FIG. I.—ORNAMRHT FOE HAIR. 

They are very elegant, the pearl beads contrast¬ 
ing so extremely well with the velvet. 

We also give (Fig. 2) a head-dress, which is 
easily made, but has a striking air of style when 
worn. The front is a plait of three in cerise- 
colored ribbon. Before commencing to plait the 
ribbon, each piece should be folded down the 
centre, and a narrow strip of stiff net laid within. 


FIG. n.—HEAIM>RKSS. 

This gives the necessary firmness to the bandeau. 
The back is formed of three rows of ribbon, 
quilled at one edge, two of the quilled rows 
being turned upward and one down; under this 
last a large bow with long ends is fastened, 
hanging down from the centre of the hair be¬ 
hind We strongly recommend this head-dress 
to the notice of our lady readers. 


PART OF EMBROIDERED ALPHABET FOR MARKING. 
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VARIETIES FOR THE MONTH. 



FOR BOTTOM OF SKIRT. 






EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. Health and Beauty.—-I t is a vain endeavor to nek to 

“Peterson” for 1859—Unrivalled Literart Attrao- ? preserve perianal loveliness by the aid of cosmetic*. A one* 
TI0JT8.—We intend, os is stated in our Prospectus, to in- j celebrated beauty has said that temperance, exercise and 
crease, in every way. the attractions of this Magazine for \ cleanliness are worth all the rouge and pearl-powder ever 
1859. The three novelets to bo given, are in addition to the \ manufactured. A young beauty, were she as fair as Hebe, 
usual quantity of shorter stories: and none of these writers \ woa l d soon lose her charms, if she ate and drank inordi- 
will contribute to any other magazine. The literary depart- \ natel y» Rnd kept late hours; and by inordinate eating we 
ment of ‘‘Peterson” has long enjoyed the reputation of ex- \ do not moRn g^ttony, but merely that excess of which half 
celling that of any other ladies’ periodical; but since the i tho worW is H °t bread and strong coffee for break- 

union of “Mrs. Stephens’ New Monthly” with “Peterson,” \ f,ut » with P«PPered soups and highly spiced dishes for din- 
and the addition of its contributors, this superiority has been nor ’ and lat ® hour8 Rt ni 8 ht » B00n on the complexion, 
greatly increased. By careful winnowing, we have got to- \ Exercia ® is another thing indispensable to health and beauty, 
gether a list of writers such as would make the fortunes of ^ Many a rich lady would give thousands of dollars for tbs 
any two ordinary magazines. Alice Cary, Y. F. Townsend, \ round cd arm, blooming cheek and elastic step of the farmer’s 
Frank Lee Benedict, E. L. C. Moulton, Ella Rodman, F. L. $ daughter: well, let her live simply, work for a part of the 
Mace, Sarah Hamilton, Anna Bache, Hetty Holyoke, A. L. $ da 7’ *nd go to bed by ten o’clock, and she will have all thaee 
Otis, E. W. Dewees, M. A. Denison, Carry Stanley, E. J. Cate, * things! The beauty to whom we have already alluded, has 
T. S. Arthur, Clara Moreton, Clara Augusta, Martha Russell, \ “ ld “Cleanliness is the last receipt which I shall give for 
Mary W. Janvrin, and others familiar to our readers, are aU \ the preservation of beauty. It is an indispensable thing. It 
Jirstrdass magazine writers. It is through their valuable \ "Stains the limbs in their pliancy, the skin in its softness, 
aid, that we are able to mako “ Peterson” what it is. When- { th ® complexion in its lustre, and the whole frame in its 
ever a new writor appears, who is worthy of “Peterson,” wo £ direst light. The frequent use of the tepid bath is not more 
shall lose no time in engaging him or her. 5 grateful to tho senses, than it is salutary to health and 

Wo wish it to be distinctly understood, that the three ?. beaat y- 14 by such ablutions that accidental corporeal 
original novelets will not interfere, in any way, with the 5 Impurities are thrown off, cutaneous obstructions removed, 
quantity or variety of our shorter tales. Each number will $ and wb ‘l® the surface of the body is preserved in its original 
contain, as in 1858, from six to ten stories, complete in $ brightness, many threatening and beauty-destroying disor* 
themselves. The increase in our reading matter, which we $ ders are Prevented. The bath should be as indispensable as 
contemplate, will enable us to keep up this variety, yet give s 4410 lo°klng-glaas.” 
portions of two of these novelets each month. “Jillian” s 

and “Helen Grseme,” we think, are the very best novels Mrs. $ Morality and Virtue. It is pleasant to realize that our 
Stephens or Mr. Benedict has ever written: and we believe £ efforU 40 8*'® a P»ro literature to the daughters of (bis for- 
the public will come to the same conclusion. Both of these s 4una4e 4and> Rro appreciated. “Peterson’s Magazine for 
writers are engaged exclusively for “ Peterson.” $ October,” says the ConneUsville (Pa.) Enterprise, “has been 

The “New Cook-Book,” which is spoken of in the adver- $ received. As usual, it is profusely adorned with the neatest 

tisement, can hardly be described as belonging to the lite- \ fashion plates and beautiful engravings. It does not rely 
rary department; but the ladies will thank ns for assuring \ mcrol y on the ®^ but contains a large amount of most excel- 
them, that every one of tht receipts has been tested in the ^ 4on4 library matter. No mother should be without it, as 
kitchen of the author, or that of some of her friends, and $ their dau ghters can be trusted with it without apprehen- 
that many of tho receipts are old family ones. We are told, | Mona that any sense of truth or modesty will be shocked, 
by those who have examined the work, that it is, beyond * To 411 of oar readers wo would say, subscribe for Peterson ? 
question, the best ever compiled. As it will be copyrighted, \ w ® have hundreds of private letters also of the same pur- 
the only way to obtain it, will be to subscribe for “ Peterson” i P°rt- * 4 48 cheering to find our efforts thus appreciated. 

for 1859. ? - 

- < Vanitt in Woman. — A vain woman, though 6he may have 

What is a Bachelor?— He pretends to think himself a \ flatterers, admirers, lovers, as they are called, can have no 

happy fellow. Bnt is he? Not at all, and he knows it He \ friends. Her heart is too much engrossed with self; for her 
knows he has cut himself off from a great blessing for fear \ 40 either love or friendship, in the true sense of thoee 
of a trifling annoyance. He rivals the wiseacre who secured \ »trangely misused words. Individuals of her own sex she 
himself against corns by having his legs amputated. In his \ regards only in the light of rivals, consequently enemies; 
selfish anxiety to live unencumbered, he only subjects him- \ and her own pretensions are so obtrusive that she cannot 
self to a heavier burthen; for the passions, that apportion \ bnt receive in return an equal portion of aversion from 
to every Individual the load he is to bear through life, gene- $ females edueated in the same school, and with the same 
rally say to the calculating bachelor, “As you are a single !; Tiew » M herself, 
man, you shall carry double.” > 

- > More Reading for the Money.—I t should not be forgot. 

How to Get Good Husbands. —Two charming young ladies \ that “Peterson” gives more reading matter, in proportion 
—we know they are charming, though we have never seen l to the price, than any ladies’ msgazine. The largest of the 
them, because they write such pleasant letters—have asked $ three dollar ones, for example, give but twelve hundred 
us, if the right way for a gentleman to get a good wife is to s pages. This would make the proportion of a two dollar one 
•end “Peterson” to his lady-lovo, what is the best way for \ eight hundred pages. We propose, however, in 1859, to give 
a lady to get a good husband? We answer, find out which $ nearly a thousand. As we shall rival the three dollar maga- 
of the gentlemen, whom you know, subscribes to “Peterson” j> sines in the number of our embellishments, it follows that 
for his sisters. That one, our word for it, will make a good < “Peterson,” beyond all comparison, is the cheapest. If you 
husband. \ wish the most for your money, subscribe for this Magazine. 
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A Beautieul Poem.— The old, old story, which forms the !; Ip Louis Napoleon and Queen Victoria were each intent 
theme of the following poem, has been often told in verse, $ with inspiring, upon the mind of the other, an idea of their 


but rarely more beautifully. 

High on the hills Lord Heron he dwells; 

Rosalind sings on the moors below. 
Watching the bees in the heather bells, 
Merrily swinging to and fro. 


i naval strength, at Cherbourg, as some of the newspapers aver, 
n the ladies of the different courts were no less anxious to vie 
S with each other in elegant and tasteful costume. We may 
\ here describe a few dresses worn during the fetes of ladies 


Merrily swinging to and fro. > 0 f distinguished rank: One was composed of a dress mode 

Yonng Lord Heron hath left his state, < of figured moire, of a canary-colored tint. The skirt was 

Donned a doublet of hodden-grey, n quite plain, and the body trimmed with a bcrthn of the 

Stolen out ot the postern gate, ^ richest honiton lace. The sleeves were very short and also 

A silly shepherd to wander away. ^ , , , * .... 

J \ trimmed with honiton. Tbe head-dress to accompany this 

Rosalind keeps the heart of a child, > toilet was a black velvet resille, with a torsade and tassels 

Gentle and tender and pure is she; 0 f ^ n0 Another dress was made of sea-green silk: it 

Colin, the shepherd, is comely and mild, \ 6 . . ........ „ 

Tending his tlock by valley or lea. £ had two skirts, the first of which hud thieo nariow fluted 

' flounces; the second, in the tunic style, was trimmed with 
Never a swain has whispered before £ white tulle puffings, profusely studded with primroses and 

“Roseof'r^I 8 lore tLVmore. ** * \ mignonette. The sleeves and body were similarly trimmed. 

More than the sweetest words can say I > and the head-dress, to complete the toilet, was a triple die- 

, $ dem of primroses and mignonette. Another toilet was 

^nn^^y^oTja^’; $ made of whi« tar,atane and puffed a„ over. Another w„ a 

In silks and jewels 1*11 have thee clad, ;* drees of pink silk, the second skirt of which was covered with 

And Lady of Heron shall be thy name.” 5; p U £g D ga of white tulle, and wreaths of daisies; with this waa 

Roeallnd bln.hed a roe, red, $ worn a garland of dalelea. 

Turned as white as the hawthorn’s blow, s A much admired dress consisted of a white chine taffety, 

Folded her kirtle over her head, } with throe flounces, each edged with a cordon of parma 

And sped away like a startled doe. violettee. The corsage, half high, was covered by a fichu of 

“Rose or roses, come back to me! ^ white tulle, trimmed with Venetian point. With this dress 

Leave me never!” Lml Heron cried, \ was worn a shawl of white lace, and a French chip bonnet, 

“ »"e«r "thTlowl” “piiei 5 trimn,od wllh boa 1 aeU of Parma Tiolel9 - An CVtuing dra * 

^ worn by one of the Empress’ Dames du Palais was remark- 

Loud he mourned a year and a day, s a.l>le for originality of style. It consisted of very rich silk, 

TtobriS* i!hi Sal da,, \ ° f » brlnl “‘ tone of cen,lcan blue ' and covor " d W “ h "T" 

And the castle bells ring merrily. $ stars embroidered in white silk. The dress was made with a 

Over the moors like a rolling knell 5 dould « ,kirt > ond « ach of tha ,ilk 8kirU bad the 1 >PP« lran « 

Rosulind hears them slowly peal. $ of being worn over a skirt of white muslin, edged with broad 

Low she murmurs, “I loved him well, s Valenciennes lace. This effect, was, however, produced 

Better 1 loved his mortal weal. s mere iy by bands of muslin and lace attached to the silk 

“Rest, Lord Heron. In Alico’s arms! £ skirts. The low corsage was trimmed with bands of silk. 

She i« n lady of high degree; > (the same as that of which the robe was composed,) and 

Rosalind had hut her peasant charms: s \ . ....... . 

Ye had rued the day ye wedded me!” $ these bands were edged with valenciennee and narrow 

_ , „ . . ,, , .v_ l ruches of white taffety. The sleeves were trimmed in cor- 

Lord Heron he dwells in the castle high, < 

Rosalind sleeps on the moor below; ^ responding style. 

He loved to live, and sho loved to die; ? One of the dresses of the Duchess of Sutherland has at- 

Which loved truest the angels know. $ tractod much attention. The robe waa of rich pink lam pas, 

- embroidered with silk, so exquisitely lustrous, that it pro* 

The 8oci*tt or Women.— D’Israeli, speaking of the advan- ;j KQt ^ the effect 0 f silver. The robe was open in front, and 
tagee to be derived from the society of women,says:—“It is worn 0Ter a skirt of white taffety, also embroidered with 
an acquaintance which, when habitual, exercises a great w bite and trimmed with two flounces of rich Alencon 
influence over the tone of the mind, even if it does not pro \ ACQm The pink robe was edged with festoons of lace, 
duce any more violent effects. It refines the taste, quickens : by rosettes of pink silk, and in the centre of each 

the perception, and gives, as it were, a grace and flexibility ; there was an agraffe of pearls. The trimming of the 

to the intellect.” Somewhere else the same writer remarks and sleeves correspond with that of the skirt, and in 

that, “ Men are as much stimulated to mental effort by the , ^ gf the oorsage was a row of pearl agraffes, 

sympathy of the gentler sex, as by the desire of power and _ 

flame. Women are more disposed to appreciate worth and ; : Tax Mother’s Dream. —This beautiful engraving tells its 
intellectual superiority than men, or at least, they are as : QWn gtor y jt will go straight to every mother’s heart, 
often captivated by the noble manifestations of genius, as ;! _ 

by the fascinations of manners and the charms of person” «beq, Shu”—A capital illustration, isn’t it? Full of 
And Sydney Smith says:—“Among men of sense and liberal ; bumor. We have more of such gems in our port-folio, 
politeness, a woman who has successfully cultivated her 

mind, without diminishing the gentleness and propriety of - 

her manners, is always sure to meet with a respect and bwvtvw a W nrW BOOKS 

attention bordering upon enthusiasm.” Again, another REVIEW OF NEW »uu 

writer observes that, “Of all other views a man may, in j; Legends and Lyrics. A Book of Verses. By Adelaide Anne 
time, grow tired, but in the countenance of women there is Procter. 1 vd., 12 mo. New York: D. Appleton <6 Co .—It 
a variety which sets weariness at defiance. ‘The divine $ Is not often that the child of a poet Is a poet also. Mi» 
right of beauty,’ says Junius, ‘is the only divine right a } Procter Is an exception to this rule. She is the daughter of 
man can acknowledge, and a pretty woman the only tyrant $ Proctor, the lyrist, who is better known as Barry Cornwall, 
he is not authorized to resist.’” Mothere, who have sons $ and whose own fame, though well assured, may yet be 
growing up to be young men, treasure these facts in your < eclipsed by her own. For there has been no young writer 
mind and do all you can to make them like the society of $ of her sex, we do not hesitato to say, who has, within the 

$ present generation, made so decided a mark in literature. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Legends and Lyrics. A Book of Verses. By Adelaide Aims 
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REVIEW OP NEW BOORS. 


The volume before u* is full of poems of real merit, many $ 
indeed being fiist-rate, and none sinking to common-place. 5 
“ The Angel's Story,” with which the collection opens, is $ 
beautifully told: and will touch every feeling heart. “ Echoes” \ 
is musical with the sentiment it designs to express. “A| 
Woman’s Question,” “The Voice of the Wind,” “A Tomb in ^ 
Ghent,” “The Wayside Inn,” “God’s Gifts,” “A Legend of \ 
Bregenz,” “Tho Sailor Boy,” “The Golden Gate,” “Hush,” | 
and “ Home at Last,” ore among others of the poems that i 
have especially pleased us. We commend the volume to all > 
true lovers of poetry, but especially to those of Hiss Procter’s s 
own sex. If these effusions are to be received as indications \ 
of what the author can do, when time and experience shall \ 
have fully ripened her powers, she will undoubtedly take < 
rank with tho most eminent female poets of the language. | 
Mrs. Homans’ laurels are, even now, in periL The Apple- ' 
tons have republished the volume in a very elegant style. \ 
tj Courtship and Matrimony: with other Sketches from Scenes l 
and Experiences in S>cial Life. Particularly adapted for s 
every day reading. By Robert Morris. 1 voi^, 12 mo. Phdada: ^ 
T. B. Peterson dt Brothers. —Tho author of this volume has £ 
long eivjoyed an enviable reputation as a writer. His essays, v 
contributed to the “ Pennsylvania Inquirer,” exhibited a rare J; 
combination of sound sense and fine imagination, and were ^ 
clothed in a pure, forcible style. It is a portion of these ^ 
essays, now first collected, which we have in the book before ^ 
us. The volume is dedicated to John Grigg, Esq., long known ^ 
as an eminent bookseller and publisher in this city, through s 
whom Mr. Morris was first induced to collect his essays; 5; 
that gentleman having, very truly, characterised them as ^ 
eminently calculated “to promote the welfare and happiness •) 
of mankind,” a verdict in which we cordially agree. The £ 
volume, indeed, may be described as philosophy brought ^ 
down to common life. The essays are on all subjects, and s 
though written to tho level of the most ordinary mind, s 
are pregnant with wisdom, and show a long and sagacious ^ 
observation of life in every phase. We most sincerely wish s 
that a copy of this book could be in every family. The pub- s 
v lishers have issued it in excellent stylo, embellishing it with i; 
a capital portrait of Mr. Morris. ^ 

From New York to Delhi. By way of Rio dt Janeiro, s 
Australia and China. By Robert B. Mintum, Jr. 1 vol., 12 ^ 
' mo. New Fork: D. Appleton dr Co. —This is really a work ^ 
of merit, and not a catch-penny publication, got np to take ^ 
advantage of a temporary excitement. Mr. Minturn visited ' 
India just before tho mutiny broke out; was a close and s 
accurate observer; and has described the impressions pro- 5 
duced upon him, in a graphic and entertaining manner. He jj 
seems to think tho rebellion will soon be put down. Mr. M. s 
also visited China, and tells some facts about that oountry, ^ 
which run counter to tho popular impression. The volume s 
is very neatly printed. < 

Davenport Dunn. A Man of our Day. By Charles Lever. } 
1 rol., 8 vo. Phdada: T. B. l\terson dt Brothers. —This Is 
the first half of Lever’s last novel, said, by many competent ^ 
Judges, and among them Dr. Shelton Mackenzie, to be his \ 
best. The remaining portion will be published as soon as it s 
appears in England. The volume Is printed in double column i 
octavo, and is sold at the low price of fifty oents. The \ 
author of “Charles O’Malley” never writes indifferently, ^ 
and in his best mood, as in this novel, is unrivalled, in his ^ 
line, in the language. £ 

Life of- Lord Timothy Dexter. By Samuel L. Knapp. 1 \ 
vol n 18 mo. Boston: J. R Tilton dt Cb.—The subject of this 5 
memoir was a well known eccentric, living at Newburyport, I; 
Mass., where he built a characteristic mansion, an engraving ^ 
of which is prefixed to this volume. The book includes ^ 
Sketches of the eccentric characters, who composed his asso- 
dates, and also copies of some of his writings, “Dexter’s > 
pickle for the knowing ones” among others. The work is a \ 
curiosity. > 


India and the Indian Mutiny. By Henry Frederic Mcd- 
odm. 1 voL, 12 mo. Phdada: Q. G. Beans dt Cb. —This 
work comprises a history of Hindostan, so far as known, 
from the earliest times to the present day, with full particu¬ 
lars of the recent mutiny in India. At the present Juncture^ 
such a book is opportune. Several engravings on wood illus¬ 
trate the text. 

The Laying of the Telegraph Chile: with all its incidents 
and anecdotes. By John Mullaly. 1 voL, 8 vo. New York: 
D. Appleton <0 Cb.—This volume is authorized by Messrs. 
Field and Everett, and Capt Hudson, and may be considered, 
not only a reliable and accurate, bat an official account also 
of the expedition. 

Agnes. By the author qf“ Ida May ” 1 voL, 13 mo. Bos¬ 
ton : Phillips, Sampson dt Co. —Among a large clam of 
readers, this author enjoys a high reputation. The present 
work is not inferior, that we see, to either of her former 
ones, and will be found a pleasant companion for after din¬ 
ner hours. 

The Age: A Colloquial Satire. By Philip James Bailey. 
1 vol-, 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. —We really cannot 
see the merit of this book. In fact, if we except “Festus, 9 
Bailey has written very little which is worth preserving. 

Electron; or, The Pranks of the Modern Puck: A Tele¬ 
graphic Epic for Vte Times. By William C. Richards. 1 
vol., 12 mo. New York: D. Appleton dt Co. —A volume of 
eighty-four pages, very prettily got up; but on a subject 
which has long sinco been worn thread-bare. 

Momumiad. 1 voL, 12 mo. Boston: A Williams <£ Cb. — 
This is a semi-political, semi-social, semi-religious satire, not 
without some good passages, but destitute of polish, and 
occasionally even violating good taste. The publishers have 
printed it quite neatly. 

The Public and Private History of Napoleon the Third. 
By Samuel M. Smucker. 1 vol., 12 mo. Phdada: G. G. 
Evans dt Cb.—A hasty collection of unreliable anecdotes, and 
full of mistakes which might easily have been prevented. 


PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 

Ckcto Vntsra.—That is, verses made np of lines taken 
from various quarters, as they occur to the memory; the 
lines must, however, contain the proper number of feet, and 
terminate so as to rhyme with those which they follow. If 
I say, for instance— 

“*Tfs distance lends enchantment to the view,” 

Ton must be ready with— 

“It was the sweetest flower that ever grew.” 

Or it may be a four-line verse, where the rhymes are in 
alternate lines, as thus— 

“’Twas Greece, but living Greece no more; 

Memorial frail of youthful years; 

He sat beside tho cot (Age door; 

His was a grief too deep for tears.” 

In this way there may be woven a cento, or cloak made of 
patches, which is the primary signification of the word. 
Great and celebrated persons have thought this game worthy 
of occupying their time and attention; and although it is 
scarcely ever used now, except as a pastime for young people, 
yet is there much in it that is commendable as an agreeable 
and instructive mental recreation. It is pleasant in this way 
to collect and string together tho lines of poetry which hare 
grown into proverbs and “household words” amongst us, 
and much ingenuity may often bo exhibited in placing thees 
so that one line shAll illustrate, or enforce the sentiment ex¬ 
pressed in the foregoing line; or, perhaps, in some ludicrous 
way travestie, or flatly contradict it; giving, thus, occasion 
for merriment: and even where this is not attempted, tbs 
jumble of familiar lines and phrases cannot (ail to exdte a 
laugh in the circle of hearers. 
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ORIOINAL CAKE RECEIPTS. > hot; when well mixed, and boiling hot, add two or three 

Good Cake. —One pound of flour, half a pound of sugar, < wineglassfula of madeira or sherry wine, more if neceesary. 
two eggs, a small piece of butter, half a handful of currants, \ The quantity of butter, oggs and seasoning may be Increased, 
a wineglassfhl of rose-water, mix with cream or milk until 1 if thought necessary. 

tt has acquired the consistency of pound-cake, add a tea- Charlotte Russe.— Beat one quart of sweet, rich cream, 
spoonful of carbonate of soda, and not quite a teaspoonful of until it becomes very light; beat the yolks of four eggs very 
tartaric acid. Bake immediately In tin pans. Rub the but- light, and add them to half a pint of milk; flavor two cupftds 
ter and flour together, and then put in the sugar. Make a of loaf sugar very highly with vanilla; put your mflk and 
hole in the middle of the dough, and put in the eggs, Ac. * egg on the fire, and stir until they come to a scald; when 
Put in the acid first, and then try half the quantity of soda, $ cool, add half an ounce of isinglass, dissolved, and boiled in 
and if any sour taste remains add the entire quantity of < * small quantity of water, about four teaspoonfuls; add the 
godjt' \ isinglass to the custard when it is about blood-warm; pour 

LyOt Cake. —One pound of sugar, half a pound of butter, \ the mixture slowly into the whipped cream, beating the 
four eggs, one pound of flour, and three wineglassfuls of s cream constantly. Let it cool fifteen minutes, in order to 
milk; while hot, 'Mr in the sugar, then sift your flour twice, i; congeal it before adding It to the cake. Make a nice sponge- 
and beat your eggs—stir them in cold; add half a pound of $ cake, and bake it very thin; cut a piece as a cover for the 
currants, half a pound of raiBins, and some brandy, nutmeg, ^ top. A tin pan of whatever size you prefer may be used, 
or mace; before baking, add one teaspoonful of carbonate of £ P°t the cake around the sides, and cover the bottom of the 
soda, one teaspoonful of tartaric acid, or three teaspoonfuls f P* n it, fill it with the charlotte russe, cover it, and ice 
of cream of tartar dissolved in half a wineglassful of milk. 3 it if you please. 

You need not use fruit, but the cake is better with it. s _ _ _ _ __ 

Mt. Pleasant Cake .—Four cups of flour, two of sugar, one ^ 
of butter, one of cream, one of eggs, one teaspoonful of soda s ORIGINAL KITCHEN RECEIPTS, 

dissolved In two tablespoonfuls of milk, two teaspoonfuls of s Sweet Bread, Liver, etc .—A very good way to cook sweet 
cream of tartar—mix the latter with the flour, boat thorn ^ bread, is to fry a few slices of ham, then take them up, put 
well all together, spice to your taste, and bake in a mode- s i n the sweet bread, and fry it over a moderate fire. After it 
rate oven. \ is sufficiently cooked, take out the sweet bread, mix about 

Washington Cake. —One pound and three quarters of a ^ two tablespoonfuls of flour with a little water, stir it into 
pound of flour, one pound and a half of sugar, one pound of ^ the fat, let it boil, and then pour it over tho sweet bread, 
butter, one pint of new milk or cream, seven eggs, two and Another way to dress them is to parboil them, and let them 
a half pounds of fruit, ono wineglassful of brandy, a dessert- \ get cold, then cut them in pieces about an inch thick, 
spoonful of pearl-ash, four nutmegs or other spices. Bake s sprinklo salt, pepper, and sage over them—dip them in the 
this quantity in two pans for two hours. s yolk of an egg, then into fine bread crumbs, and fry them 

Soft Gingerbread. —Five cupfuls of flour, three cupfuls of s a light brown. Make a gravy after you have taken them 
molasses, three tablospoonfuls of shortening, ono tablespoon- j; up, by stirring a little smooth mixed flour and water into 
ful of ginger, and one teaspoonful of salwratus. A small ^ the fiat, and add spice and wine if you like. Tho liver and 
portion of sour cream improves this cake, and also a few j heart are nice, cooked in the same manner, or boiled, 
raisins. $ A Ragout of Cold Veal. —Cut slices of boiled or roasted 

Gingerbread. —Throe pounds of flour, three-quarters of a h yeal, and flour and fry them in butter till they are of a 
pound of butter and lard mixed, three tea-cupfuls of ginger, s light brown color; then take them out the pan, and pour 
one tablespoonful of allspice, half a tablespoonful of doves, into it a little hot water, and stir into the gravy some flour 
a little orange-peel, and enough molasses to mix it. > and water—mixed together—with some salt, pepper, catsup, 

Crullers. —Throe cupfuls of sugar, two cupfuls of milk, \ (if you choose) and lemon juice. Put the moat into the pan 
three eggs, a quarter of a pound of butter, a teaspoonful of s again, and stew it until it becomes very hot, adding two or 
pearlash, and sufficient flour to form a soft dough. \ three onions, if you like them. 

Rhode Island Cake. —Nine cupfuls of flour, four cupfuls of l Cream Fritters. —Mix a pint and a half of wheat flour 
brown sugar, two cupfuls of butter, three eggs, four table- \ with a pint of milk—beat six eggs to a froth, and stir them 
spoonfuls of carrawnyseed, and a teaspoonful of pearlash. i into the flour—grate in half a nntmeg, and then add a pint 
Onedwothreefoxtr Cake. —One cupful of butter, two cup- \ of cream, and a couple of teaspoonfuls of salt. Stir tho 
fuls of sugar, three cupfuls of flour, four eggs, one cupful of s whole just long enough to mix the cream well in, and then 
milk, half a nutmeg, and a teaspoonful of pearlash. < fry the batter in small cakes. 

j Cream Pudding .—Beat six eggs to a froth, then mix with 

^ them three tablespoonfuls of powdered white sugar, and tho 
ORIGINAL RECEIPTS FOR COMPANY DISHES. $ grated rind of a lemon. Mix a pint of milk with a pint of 
Terrapins.—PnX the terrapin* nitre, Into boiling water; “ d t »° tableepoonful. of -alt, and then add the egg. 

let them boll nnttl the, become tender; then la, them on a 5 “ d Ju »‘ before P uddln *’ ,tir ln » P 1 " 1 

dteh and take off tho .hell, .kin, and toe-nail., taking care i of ud <* «"*«*■ «» eltber ln buttered cup* or a di»h. 

that none of the fht is lost. Carefully remove the sand bags 5 ... . . 

which are fastened to the upper shell, and divide the flesh £ 

into small pieces, being careful to take out the gall without !> ORIGINAL RECEIPTS FOR PRESERVES, 
breaking it, from the middle of the liver. Lay the entrails s Preserving Plums. —Take equal weight of sugar and fruit 
on one side and chop them fine. Mash two-thirds of the s Prick your plums well all over with a fork. Allow half a 
liver, cutting the rest in pieces. The dressing necessary for £ teacupfal of water to each pound of sugar. Make tho syrup, 
one dozen small terrapins, may consist of the yolks of four \ and when it is clarified, throw in enough plums to cover 
eggs poached hard, as much butter as the quantity of eggs ,) the surface of your kettle; let them boil gently about five 
a teaspoonful of salt, same of mustard, cayenne pepper to $ minutes. Cook all of your plums in this way, and as they 
taste, and a large tablespoonfhl of flour. Mix all the dress- $ are done lay them on large dinner dishes, cover them with 
ing well together with a little water. Pour the terrapins, s syrup, an£ set them in the sun, placing glass sashes over 
with all their fat, into a kettle with hot water sufficient i; them. If the weather is good, thoy will require to remain 
nearly to cover them ; lay the dressing on top, and cover i; thus from two to three days. At first there will be more 
with a plate, stirring frequently; the fire must not be too v syrup than the dish will hold, hut after ono day in the sun. 
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ORIGINAL RECEIPT 8. — A RT RECREATIONS. 


the remainder can be added. The fruit will be solid, and 
the syrup a nice jelly. Sometimes the syrup needs fire or 
ten minutes boiling after the fruit is taken out, as some 
fruit is juicy. 

Apple Jelly .—Pare some pippin apples, and core and seed 
them; orcr a half gallon of them, pour a quarter of a gallon 
of cold water, and stew and boil them until they appear soft 
enough to run a straw through them; then strain them im¬ 
mediately through a linen or flannel bag. To each pint of ; 
Juice add ono pound of loaf sugar: boil it Cast for twenty 
minutes. After the jelly has been off the Are for ten or 
fifteen minutes, add a tablespoonful of essence of lemon to > 
each quart of jelly. \ 

Blackberry Jam .—To fire pounds of blackberries take four \ 
pounds of sugar. Mash the fruit and boil it well; then pour \ 
off some of the juice, and dissolve the sugar in it, then add | 
all together and boil it again, observing to mash the fruit ? 
well, as in the first place. This improves the jam in respect > 
to smoothness, and also improves the flavor. Tou may take ; 
three-quarters of a pound of sugar to each pound of fruit } 
and not add any water, but dissolve the sugar with the juice j 
of the berries. . 

Orange Marmalade .—Pare some oranges, and take out the ] 
seeds. Soak one half of the parings in salt water, and then j 
boil them until you can run a straw through them. Cut t 
them up, and add them to the juice and pulp, to ono pint of \ 
which take one pound of sugar, and boll until it appears to v 
be sufficiently cooked. \ 


The Little Bird, 

9 by 11 

00 

Evangeline, (Longfellow,) 

10 by 22 

1^0 

Beatrioe Ccnci, 

16 by 22 

1*00 


These are intended for Grecian and Antique P ainting , and 
have full and separate rules how to paint each ottfect, how 
to mix each color. They also continue to publish new and 
desirable things in this line, of which they send notice to 
their customers. 

Seminaries, Dealers and Teachers furnished with the 
above, and all Artists’ Goods at a liberal discount. 

Setts of the beet English Oil Colors in tubes, varnish, oils, 
brushes, and the other needful materials for Grecian and 
Antique Painting, furnished for three dollars. Small trial 
pictures for use at thirteen cents each. 

Improvements made from time to time in these and other 
styles, will be communicated to our customers, tcithemt extra 
charge. 

Directions to our new style Antique Painting, Grecian 
Painting, Oriental and Potlchomonie, furnished full and com¬ 
plete, (so that any child may learn without other instruction^ 
for one dollar, post-paid, with rules for varnish, Ac. 

Purchasers to the amount of five dollars, are entitled to 
all our directions free. Persons ordering the directions for 
one dollar, and after buying materials to the amount of five 
dollars, may deduct the ouo dollar paid for directions. 

Address, J. K. TILTON A CO., 

Publishers and Dealers in Artists’ Goods, Boston, whose 
thoy have established their principal bouse, for the better 
accommodation of a large and increasing business. 


PRBBBRYE8, AO. 

Pumpkin .—Pare your pumpkin, and cut it into thin 
slices, of any form you please. Weigh it, and lay it in 
lemon Juice all night; three lemons to a pound of pumpkin. 
Make your syrup of pound for pound of Havana sugar, and 
boil the slices of pnmpkin in it until they begin to look 
dear; then drain, and put them into the syrup again, until 
thoy become quite clear. The rind of a sweet orange, 
scalded, and added in, is an improvement. 

Pbaches .—Put your peaches in boiling water, and scald, 
but do not boil them. Take them out, and put them in 
odd water; dry them in a sieve, and put them in long, wide¬ 
mouthed bottles. To half a dozen peaches tako a quarter 
of a pound of sugar; clarify it, pour it over the peaches, and 
fill the bottles with brandy. Cork the bottles close, and 
keep them in a dry place. 

To Preserve Grapes in Bunches .—Beat np a small quan¬ 
tity of gnm arable water with the whites of some eggs, and 
dip the grapes in this mixture. Let them dry a little, and 
then roll them in finely powdered sugar; put them on a 
stove to dry, turn them, and add sugar until they are per¬ 
fectly dried. 

Citron .—To nine pounds of citron take four pounds of 
sugar, two lemons, half an ounce of oil of lemon, three tea¬ 
spoonfuls of cream of tartar. You can add the last named 
article, or not, as you please. Put the sugar on over night. 


ART RECREATIONS. 

For Grecian Painting.— J. B. Tilton A Co. Boston and j 
Salem, Mass., publish the following fine and desirable en- 
graviugs, which they send by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 



Size of Plate. 

Price* 

Hiawatha’s Wooing, 

14 by 18 

$1,50 

The Farm Yard, 

13 by 19 

1,50 

Age and Infancy, 

16 by 22 

2,00 

The Happy Family, 

13 by 17 

1425 

Lea Orphelines, 

9 by 11 

1,00 

The Jewsharp Lesson 

9 by 11 

60 


FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 

Fiq. i.—House Dress or Black Silk, with three fiounces. 
Each flounce is trimmed with pyramids of ruffles made of 
mallow-colored silk. The body is high without a basque, 
and has a berth© put on iu the Raphael style. The sleeves 
are of the pagoda shape, with one large, foil puff at the top. 
Corsage and sleeves trimmed to correspond with the skirt. 
Lace under-sleeves, collar and head-dress. 

Fiq. n.—C arriage Dress or forest green Silk, with Baya- 
defh stripes of black velvet. Skirt plain. Body high, cat 
low down on the hips, before and behind in deep points, and 
trimmed with green and black fringe. Sleeves wide, opening 
on the top of the arm over very foil nndereleeves, and con¬ 
fined at short distances by bands of black velvet. Bonnet 
of white satin, trimmed with blonde and flowers. 

Fiq. m.—T he Carle Cloak.— Bulpin, 415 Broadway, New 
York, has fkvored us with an illustration of a beautifbl 
winter garment, to which he has given the name of “The 
Cable Cloak.” The material is fine black beaver doth,and is 
very ample and graceful in form. The wide, flowing s l ee ve s 
are a great addition to this garment, the back of the sleeve 
extends from the neck to the bottom of the cloak, the acem 
being concealed by a row of rich scalloped galloon with on 
edge tufted with plush, the front rounds gracefully over the 
arm, and is finished with a simple edging of galloon. A 
rich braided trimming formed of black silk card ornament* 
the top of the sleeve, and terminates in two superb tassel* 
of silk mingled with chenille. The body of the garment 
resembles a Raglan in form, the edge is finished with a 
simple braiding of galloon, and above is placed a rich 
fringe of chenille. The neck is ornamented by a similar 
trimmiug, so arranged as to resemble a pointed hood finished 
with a heavy tassel of black silk. 

Fius. iv a v.—L atest Stile op Bonnets.— From Wildes. 
251 Broadway, New York, we have boen furnished with 
illustrations of two of their latest styles of bonnets. The 
first illustration is composed of white satin and royal purple 
velvet. The satin is shirred ou the foundation, and forms 
the entire bouuet with the exception of the bock of the 
crown, which is of velvet; a wide fold of velvet is laid acme 
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the crown, and forms a heading to a deep ihll of thread lace: ^ 
two narrow rows surround the brim, and droop over the face \ 
‘trimmings with graceful effect. The left side is adorned by $ 
at profusion of pnrple velvet flounces, intermingled with ^ 
■now-drops and green leaves. The curtain is of white satin \ 
edged with velvet and lace. The inside is adorned with a | 
fall cap of blonde interspersed with purple velvet flowers, s 
Broad strings of purple and white ribbon. The second illus- < 
tration is composed of white satin and sea green fancy velvet. \ 
Tlie front is shirred and the crown plain, over the head is \ 
lahid a deep fold of velvet which extends round the crown \ 
and four loops over the curtain; the edge is finished with a j 
piping of white satin and black lace. A narrow fold of velvet > 
surrounds the brim and curtain. The face trimmings con* | 
slat of a full cap of blonde at the sides, intermingled with \ 
crimson moss rose-buds and leaves, connected by a puffing \ 
of white satin overlapped with green velvet and lace, which s 
pa sses over the head. Both of these bonnets were imported, \ 
\>j Mr. Wilde, from Paris. | 

Fig. vi.— Walking Dress or plain grkt Poplin.— Zingora | 
Mantilla of black silk with a hood, wadded, and trimmed £ 
with fringe and gimp. Bonnet of grey silk, trimmed with } 
black ribbon and lace. } 

Fig. vn.— Cap or Insertion and bluk Silk, trimmed with \ 
blue ribbon. $ 

Fig. vm.— Head-Dress or plaited blub Velvet and white | 
I«acx, falling over a bow of blue velvet ribbon. < 

Fig. n.— Cape or White Muslin, with a puffing a la \ 
Raphael around the neck, and trimmed with bine ribbon ^ 
hows. | 

Fig. X.— White Muslin Putvbd Sleeve, with a band and \ 
bow of ribbon. > 

Fig. xi. — Habit-Shirt or small spotted Tulle, orna- % 
mented with two runnings separated by pearl edging, in i 
which there is a narrow velvet or silk ribbon. Round the s 
neck a row of lace which stands np. } 

Fig. xn.— Sleeve to accompany the habit-shirt, (Fig. XI.) J 
composed of a puff and a frill, which has at the bottom a > 
puffing between two rows of pearl. j 

Plaid Velvets for dresses, both plain and embossed, are s 
likely to enjoy great favor this coming season, and likewise \ 
some granite or speckled silks with narrow flounces. Then > 
a variety of silks of a grey or lilac ground chine with brown, s 
of a very quiet aspect and in excellent taste. For the winter \ 
they are now making silks of check patterns with very > 
bright colors. For the present greys are in as high vogue < 
as at the beginning of the season. J 

Oenkral Remarks. —The skirts of dresses seem to increase > 
rather than to diminish in expansion, and silk dresses are ^ 
- invariably made with either flounces or double skirts. Cor- ^ 
sages are very highly trimmed, and those of silk are almost > 
invariably made with small pointed basques. Side-trim-1 
mings woven in the dress are less worn than heretofore; but j 
side-trimmings formed of bows and lace, and tablier fronts, $ 
are much in favor. A skirt entirely plain is scarcely ever l 
seen. Many dresses are made with low or half-high cor- j 
sages, to be worn with pelerines or fichus of lace or worked } 
muslin. These pelerines are usually round at the back, and \ 
have ends crossed in front. Some are made of black tulle, ^ 
covered with rows of narrow black velvet ribbon. These j 
have a very pretty effect. 

Sleeves are mado in every variety, but the effect is always v 
that of fullness. Undkr-8leeves are still worn very full. 5 
Among the newest which have appeared there are some ^ 
composed of one large puff of white muslin fastened on a $ 
wristband of needlework; and the puff is gathered in at in- s 
tervals by small bows and ends of narrow black velvet. We J; 
have seen under-sleeves formed of puffs of white muslin, s 
Beneath the puff descends a frill edged with a row of lace, s 
and trimmed with quillings of pink ribbon set on in two ij 
rows one above the other; the frill is slit open at the inner n 


part of the arm, and the trimming of ribbon and lace passes 
up each side of the opening, at the top of which is fixed a 
bow and ends of pink ribbon. 

Pocket-handkerchikes for plain morning dress are simply 
edged with a hem, headed by a row of hem-stitch. The 
handkerchief suited to demi-toilet is scalloped at the edge, 
and above the scalloping is a border of flowers in embroidery, 
or a row of embroidered medallions, surrounded by Valen¬ 
ciennes. The handkerchief for evening full dress is almost 
wholly composed of lace. The small portion of cambric in 
the centre is filled up by the initials. The newest mourning 
pocket-handkerchiefs have exquisitely embroidered borders 
in black or violet color, with the crest or initials worked at 
one corner. 

Bonnets scarcely vary in shape from those worn for the 
last few months. At present a mixture of small fruits, with 
flowers, still continues in bonnet trimmings. Those most 
in favor are red currants, mingled with flowers or fruit 
blossoms; but for fancy straw, black currants, small black 
cherries and grapes, mingled with flowers, are more em¬ 
ployed. This style is always accompanied with black lace. 
These flowers and fruits will be replaced by feathers as the 
season advances. Wreaths passing over the upper part of 
the head, are on the decline. A style of under-trimmingnow 
considered more distingue consists of a single flower, a small 
bouquet, or a bow of ribbon, placed on one side only, in the 
quilling of blonde. 

Mantles are in great variety. One of a thin grey cloth, 
trimmed with plaid velvet, braid, and black fringe, has a 
pelerine in front, and a hood behind ornamented with three 
large plaid tassels surmounted by small tufts of black velvet. 
A plain, warm and convenient garment is the Orson, of a 
brown color, with a round pelerine behind and pointed in 
front, bordered with braid and a row of pendent buttons. 

Head-Dresses at present are in a great variety. Somo 
ladies appear in their hair dressed in ringlets, and displayed 
in all its luxuriance, without any other ornament than a 
black or colored velvet ribbon passed twice through the 
hair, with a star in pearl, or filagree gold on the ribbon just 
over the forehead. We may cite, amongst the coiffures of 
flowers, round wreaths composed of a mixture of large and 
small flowers: others composed of one kind of flowers only; 
some are placed at the back of the head; they mount on the 
bandeaux at each side, terminating in full tufts. Somo 
ladies wear their hair arranged in a knot at the back of the 
head, encircled either by foliage or flowers, in brilliant 
colors. We may recommend, as one of the prettiest coif- 
furesj a long lappet of white blonde lace, with small flowers 
twisted in it in a very tasteful manner, and passed twico 
round the head; the ends of the lappets float over the 
shoulders. A simple but very becoming coiffure is a small 
half-square of the most transparent blonde lace, in a very 
light pattern; it is placed very far back on the head; the 
ends are concealed on each side under a bouquet of tho 
flowers of the double-blossomed peach. It may also bn 
worn in black blonde lace, with bouquets of damask roses, 
or fancy bair pins. This coiffure is extremely becoming to 
a blonde. 


CHILDREN S FASHIONS. 

Fig. i. — Drb88 op White Cashmere, (see wood cut, Fig. 
VI.) with two skirts. The lower skirt is trimmed with two 
bands of blue cashmere, and tho upper skirt is edged with 
blue cashmere. The body is made with a basque laid in full 
plaits behind, and trimmed down the side seams with white 
silk buttons. A row of similar buttons ornament the front. 
Full sleeve set into a cap and trimmed with bluo cashmere. 
Hat of white beaver, trimmed with blue velvet ribbon and 
flowers. 

Fig. n.— Pardessus = Bor op Grkt Cloth, trirn- 
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mod with a band of cloth of a darker shade, with a long % selected for illustration a ehold's over dress. The form re- 

hairy nap upon it. ^ semblee a sacque, the upper portion is made to fit the form 

Fio. hi.—Back or tub Pardessus. ^ by plaits in front and back, wlrich extend from neck to 

Fie. nr. — Child's Sacqus.— Demarest, 875 Broadway, New \ waist. The skirt is short, and tho back forms a polka 

York, has had his foil opening of patterns containing de- ^ rounded up at the sides. The neck is finished with a collar 
signs for every imaginable form of dress. Ills infont’s and $ which forms a point in the back and on each shoulder, the 
children’s department of patterns is especially well stocked, ^ front forming a lappel extending the full length of the skirt, 
and exhibits great taste in the arrangement. We hare s A plain, flowing sleeve completes this pretty garment. 



PUBLISHER’S CORNER. 

“Peterson” for 1859.—On the last page of our cover will / periodical we receive. It is the fovorite of the ladies.” The 
bo found our Prospectus for 1859. It will be seen that we \ West Liberty (0.) Banner says:—“Peterson’s Ladies' Na- 
intend to make great improvements. The reading matter \ tional for October is on onr table, as much ahead of time aa 
U'iU be considerably increased, an additional colored plate wiU ^ it is ahead of its competitors. If it contained nothing but 
be given in every number, and the quantity of patterns for s the ‘picters’ we would pronounce It worth tho money, but 
Me Work-Table nearly doubled. No other magazine of any \ it Is also filled with the best literary matter of any maga- 
kind will give so much, or of such sterling value, for the £ sine of Its kind.” The People’s (Ky.) Press says?—“Its 
money, in 1869. How is the time to get up clubsl Every- £ fashion plates are superb, and it is the cheapest of month- 
body will subscribe for “Peterson,” if its claims are fairly \ lies.” The Morgantown (Ya.) Star says:—“The ladies should 
presented, unless a promise has been given to take some ? all take the National. Its table of contents for October pre- 
other magazine. Be, therefore, the first in the fieldl A > seats an attractive dish for the reader, and is almost worth 
specimen will be sent gratis, If written for, to show to ao- the prioe of ono year's subscription.” The Columbus (0.) 
quaintances so that you need not injure your own copy. ; City Fact says:—“The cheapest of the periodicals.’’ The 
Don’t lose a moment. Lancaster (N. H.) Republican says:—“Full of spicy and 

- entertaining matter.” We might quote several pages of 

What thr Press Says.— It is not in a boastful spirit, but j| similar notices, 
to lot our subscribers see, that their preference for “Peter- > 

son” is shared with tho press and public at large, that we s Our Premium Album.— Our premium to persons getting 
publish, from time to time, a fow of tho newspaper and other < up clubs for 1869 will be a lady's album, in beautifally em- 
noticos, of which we receive so many hundreds monthly. \ bossed gilt binding, with gilt edges, and with variously 
Our October number was recoived, everywhere, with delight. ;» colored writing paper. It will also be embellished with 
Says the Lewistown (Pa.) True DemocratOf all the two i several elegant and new steel engravings. Altogether, it 
dollar magazines we receive, wo unhesitatingly pronounce > will be the most superb affair, we, or any other magazine 
Peterson’s tho best, and it is almost as essentially necessary s publisher, has ever offered to the public. It will be sent 
to the woll-being and happiness of a family as bodily nourish- < gratis, post-paid, to every person getting up a club of three, 
ment itself.” Tho Chattanooga (Tenn.) Advertiser says:— ^ five, or sight; and also to persons getting up larger clubs, if 
“This is the cheapest Magazine published, only two dollars ^ preferred instead of the extra copy of the Magazine. Thus, 
a year, and it contains as great a variety of choice reading $ for a club of twelve, and fifteen dollars, we will send, either 
matter, and as fine a selection of valuable patterns, and \ the “Album,” or a copy of “Peterson” for 1869; and for a 
fashionable plates as any of the three dollar magazines, jj club of sixteen, and twenty dollars, we will, if desired, send 
Peterson gives his readers the full worth of their subscrip- \ two “Albums,” Instead of one “Album” and the extra copy 
tlon in reading matter alone. Try him and see.” The Man- ;> of “ Peterson.” Look out for this magnificent premium 1 
helm (Pa.) Sentinel says:—“ It is a superb number, always s’ - 

well-timed, and fresh as the morning air. The contributions < Terms to Clubs. —Persons, getting up clubs for 1859, will 
are from the best writers, the embellishments of the * first \ please remember, that the terms must be literally complied 
water,’ the patterns for the ladies are of the latest stylos, 5 with, if a premium Is expocted. Thus, for $5,00 we will 
and the numerous recipes, Ac., valuable and in season. It < send three copioe of the Magazine, and an “Album;" for 
is truly a household book, and should bo in every family.” j $7,50, five copies, and an “Album,” Ao., Ao. Be particular 
The Bluff ton (Ind.) People’s Press says;—“Emphatically a 5 in remembering this I 
Magazine for the Ladies, containing everything the heart £ - 

could wish in the way of plates, illustrations, and entertain- 1 Bkyx k Dollar.—“ A dollar saved,” said Franklin, “Is a 
ing reading matter.” The Winchester (Ya.) Virginian says: \ doUkr «rned.” By subscribing for “ Peterson,” you get the 
“For choice and elegant literature, characterized by a high * ladi( * Magasine in the world, for a dollar less than others 
moral tone, peculiarly adapted to the home circles of our \ <***• u y° u doubt ^is, send for a specimen, 
land, freshness, originality and cheapness, this Magazine Is $ - 

without a rival. It is surprising that so much excellent \ “Pvtrrson” and “Harper.”— For $8,50 we will send a 
reading matter can be fhrnished for only two dollars.” The < copy of “ Peterson” and “ Harper’s Magazine,” for one year. 
Weekly (Ill.) Democrat says:—“This excellent and popular l But where part of a remittance is intended for another pub- 
Magazine, for October, has come to hand. Its articles are \ Usher, we do not take the risk of that part. 
much superior to any magazine published in this country at; - 

the same price. No family circle Is perfect without Peter- ^ Postage oh “Peterson.” —This, when prepaid quarterly , 
son.” The Appleton (Mis.) Crescent says:—“The ladies, to s at the offloe of delivery, Is one and a half cents a number, 
judge from what they Bay, prefer this to any of the month-1 per month, or four cents and a half for the three months: if 
lies. Its stories are always interesting.” The Anthracite > not pre-paid it is double this. 

(Pa.) Gazette says:—“The cheapest Magazine published in | — 

this country” The Abingdon (HI.) Reporter says:—“It \ BzoiH At Ohci.—L ose no time in getting up your clubs 
contains mors reading matter for less money than any ^ for 1859. If you delay a day, you may lose your premium. 
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CHRISTMAS AND ITS CUSTOMS. 

BT OBAKLBS J. P1T1B80N. 



hristmas is ; ronial times, have, indeed, long been dis- 
the festival ' used. We no longer see the boar’s-head 
of the year. £ borne in, to the sound of violin and harp, to 
With modern \ grace the overloaded table. We no longer 
Christian na- s behold the page, with the wassail bowl, pre- 
tions it takes $ ceded by the mimic trumpeter. We no longer 
precedence of hear the shouting, the music, and the mirth 
all and every $ of the jester, as crowds of servitors drag the 
religious cele- ^ yule log into the great hall, where the baron 
bration. Its s an d his lady stand, in state, to welcome it. 
blessings are ^ The mimes, the games, the buffoonery, the 
for the old as \ noisy revels have passed away. But not 
well as for the $ the less hearty is our modern observance of 
young. The ^ Christmas. On the contrary, the festival is 
magnificent s the more appropriately kept, in whatever it 
shows, which \ * s more sedate than formerly. In thousands 
welcomed it, S of happy homes, the Christmas tree is raised: 
in the old ba- $ in thousands of churches prayer and thanks- 
s giving go up. All over the land, the hospit- 
n able board, at the old homestead, is spread 
> for children and grandchildren. Once more 
j the parental roof-tree overshadows the re- 
) united family, and shed down upon them its 
I calm and peaceful blessing. Alienations are 
forgotten, jealous¬ 
ies disappear, heart 
burnings cease to 
be. The genial at¬ 
mosphere of Christ¬ 
mas thaws out even 
selfishness itself. 
And the angels, who 
sang “peace and 
good-will to men,” 
on that still, calm 
morning, eighteen 
centuries ago, seem 
even yet to reverent 
minds, to usher in 
this sacred dawn. 
The last star is 
paling before the 
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morning. Harkl do you not hear seraphic 
voices? 

In England many of the old customs still sur¬ 
vive. On Christmas Eve, groups of singers rove 
about, from house to house, singing “Christmas 
Waits:” and are usually rewarded, after the 
ancient fashion, with a dole. The church bells 
are set merrily ringing. Many of the wealthy 
landed proprietors still keep up the habit of dis¬ 
pensing coals and blankets to the poor, at the 
door of the castle or the mansion. Children go 
out into the woods, to cut holly, or look for 

misletoe; and 
their mirthful 
laughter makes 
many a silent 
dell vocal with 
gladness. The 
churches are all 
decked out with 
evergreen. As 
in the United 
States, gifts are 
exchanged be¬ 
tween husband 
and wife, pa¬ 
rents and chil¬ 
dren, betrothed 
lovers, friends, 
sisters, fctnd old 
acquaintances. 
Hampers of 
game are sent, 



from country relatives, to cousins in the city. 
The poorest indulge, on Christmas day, in a 
good dinner. Hilarity everywhere prevails. 

On this side of the Atlantic, Christmas is less 
universally observed: indeed, until within a few 
years, it was hardly kept at all in New England, 
except by the members of the Episcopal church; 
and even yet, over large portions of that in¬ 
telligent section, it is regarded as of secondary 
importance to Thanksgiving Day. But in the 
middle states it has always been the chief fes¬ 
tival of the year. In Virginia, where so much 
of the old eavalier spirit survives, Christmas has 
been kept, from the era of the first settlement 
at Jamestown, with more unanimity, perhaps, 
than anywhere else in the United States. As we 
go farther south, we find it the national holiday, 
if we may use such a phrase, for the Anglo- 
Africau races. In Charleston, it is welcomed, 
by the negroes, with the discharge of Chinese 
crackers, and all the uproar which distinguishes 
the Fourth of July at the North. At Havana it 
becomes almost a 
Saturnalia, or, to 
speak more strict- 
ly, an uproarious 
negro carnival. 

Oh! blessings on 
Christmas! How 
the little hearts 
of children throb 
with delight, as it 
draws near: and 
how, week after 
week, the dear 
ones ask, “Isn’t Christmas ’most here?” Visions 
of plum-puddings, turkeys, and other delicacies, 
float before their imagination: they linger about 
the kitchen doors, all Christmas morning, if not 
at church; and when the pudding is triumph- 
nntly taken up, they follow it, shouting and 
dancing, wild with glee. Ah! our mouth fairly 
waters at the thought: we are a child again; we 
taste, in fancy, the delicious dish, than which 
nectar could not be more exquisite. Will we 



< ever again enjoy anything as we enjoyed the 
$ Christmas pudding? 

| But the Christinas tree is the crowning joy for 
J children. With what rapt wonder they gaze on 
$ it, when it is revealed to them for the first time 
> in their lives, with its golden fruit, its twinkling 

I tapers, and its loads of tempting toys! As they 
grow older, they begin to doubt the fable, which 
they have been told, perhaps, of a certain Kriss- 
Kringle, who brings gifts for good children and 
is the omnipresent architect of all Christmas 
trees. They understand, now, why their parentB, 
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on Christmas Eve, are so pertinacious in shut- ^ gradually fall asleep, to dream of Kriss-Kringle, 
ting them out of the room where the Christmas j! to wake at daylight, and to be filling the house, 
tree is to appear, all glorious, to-morrow. They s with glad uproar, an hour before their parents 
peep under doors and listen on the staircase: $ usually rise. But who would have a house, at 
they even, sometimes, steal in on the busy pa- ^ Christmas, without children, even though the 
rents: till, at last, there is nothing left for it, $ little mad-caps deafen the ears with their noisy 
but to put the inquisitive, excited little rebels to $ gladness? Alas! alas! for the homes, where, 
bed. So to bed they go, where they lie awake, ? this year, no little feet patter about overhead, 
talking of what they had, on last Christmas, and J on Christmas morning, as they did a twelve- 
of what they would like to get, on this: and so >' month ago. 



OUR CHRISTMAS TR1R. 
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JOHN CLARKE AND HIS FORTUNE. 


BY MRS. M. A. DBNI80R. 

“Never mind the house, John, we’ve got one j we’ll see how much of a change there is in John 
of our own,” whispered John Clarke’s wife. j Clarke—he always was an imp of wickedness.” 

She was a rosy little thing, only twenty sum- | “Well, I guess John Clark’ll have to be con- 
mers old. How brightly and bewitchingly she > tented with his little ten feet shanty,” said the 
shone—a star amid the sombre company. \ father of Susan Spriggs to good old Deacon Joe 

“But what in the world has he left me?” mut- \ Hemp, 
tered John Clarke. “I believe he hated me—I £ “Well, I reckon he is content—if he ain’t he 
believe they all hate me.” ) ought to be, with that little jewel of a wife, she’s 

“Hush, dear!” j bright enough to make any four walls shine,” 

“I bequeath to John Clarke, my dearly be- 1 was the deacon’s reply, 
loved nephew,” read the grim attorney, “as a \ “Pshaw! you’re ail crazy about that gal. Why 
reward for his firmness in resisting temptation l she ain’t to be compared to my Susan. Susan 
the last two years, and his determination to im- j plays on the forty-piano like sixty, and manages 
prove in all acceptable things, my one-horse shay, < a house first-rate.” 

which has stood in my barn over twenty-fives “Bless you, neighbor Spriggs, I’d rather have 
years, requesting that he shall repair it, or cause \ that innocent, blooming face to smile at me when 
it to be repaired in a suitable manner.” j I waked up of mornings, than all the forty-piano 

That was all. Some of the people gathered \ gals you can scare up ’tween here and the 
there tittered, all seemed to enjoy the confusion \ Indies—fact!” 

of the poor young man. His eyes flashed fire, jj “I’d like to know what you mean!” exclaimed 
he trembled excessively; poor little Jenny fairly > Mr. Spriggs, firing up. 

cried. 5 “Jest what I say,” replied good old Deacon 

“To think,” she said to herself, “how hard | Joe, coolly, 
he has tried to be good, and that is all he thought > “Well, that John Clark’ll die on the gallows 
of it!” | yet, mark my words,” said Mr. Spriggs, spitefully. 

“ Wish you joy,” said a red-headed youth, with £ “That John Clarke will make one of our best 
a grin, as he came out of the room. \ citizens, and go to the legislature yet,” replied 

John sprang up to collar the fellow, but a \ old Deacon Joe, complacently, 
little white hand laid on his coat sleeve re- $ “Doubt it!” 

strained him. | “Yes, may be you do, and that’s a pretty way 

“Let them triumph, John, it won’t hurt you,” ^ to build up a young fellow, isn’t it, when he’s 
said Jenny, with her sunny smile; “please don’t > trying his best. No, John Clarke won’t be a 
notice them for my sake ” | good citizen, if you can help it. People that cry 

“Served him right,” said Susan Spriggs, the \ ‘mad dog’ are plaguey willin’ to stone the critter 
niece of the old man just dead, and to whom he j while he’s a running, I take it; and if he ain't 
had left all his silver, “served him right for j mad they’re sure to drive him so. Why don’t 
marrying that ignorant goose of a Jenny Brazier, you step up to him and say, ‘John, I’m glad 
I suppose he calculated a good deal on the old you’re going right now, and I’ve got faith in you, 
gentleman’s generosity.” To which she added, and if you want any help, why come to me and 
in a whisper that only her own heart heard, “ He \ I’ll put you through?* That’s the way*to do the 
might have married me. He had the chance, \ business, Mr. Spriggs.” 

and I loved him better than any one else—better \ “Well, I hope you'll do it, that’s all,” replied 
than that pretty little fool, Jenny Brazier.” \ Spriggs, sulkily. 

“Now we will see how deep his goodness is,” \ “I hope I shall, and I’m bound to, any way, 
said a maiden aunt, through her nose; “hejif I have the chance. Fact is, he’s got such a 
stopped short in wickedness jest because he ex- 5 smart little wife that he don’t really need any 
peeled a fortune from my poor, dear brother. \ help. 

Thanks to massy that he left me five hundred j “No—-it’s a pity then that brother Jacob left 

dollars. Now I can git that new carpet; but \ him that one-horse shay.” 
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“You needn’t laugh at that; old Jacob never 
did nothing without a meaning to it. That old 
slay may help him to be a great man yet. Fact 
is, I think myself if Jacob had a left him money 
it might a been the ruin of him Less things 
than a one-horse shay has made a man’s fortin.” 

“Well, I’m glad you think so much of him; I 
don’t.” 

“No,” muttered Deacon Joe, as his neighbor 
turned away, “but if he had married your raw- 
boned darter that plays on the forty-piano, he’d 
a been all right, and no mistake.” 

“A one-horse shay!” said the minister, laugh¬ 
ing; “what a fortune!” 

And so it went, from mouth to mouth. None 
of the relatives—some already rich—had offered 
the poorest man among them—the owner of the 
one-horse shay—a dollar of the bequeath ment 
left to him or to her; but they had rather rejoiced 
in his disappointment. 

The truth is, everybody had prophesied that 
John Clark, a poor, motherless boy, would come 
to ruin, and they wanted the prophecy to prove 
a true one. He had, in his youth, been wild 
and wayward, and somewhat profligate in the 
early years of manhood; but his old uncle had 
encouraged him to reform—held out hopes to 
which he had hitherto been a stranger, and the 
love of the sweet young Jenny Brazier completed, 
as it seemed, his reformation. 

Jenny never appeared so lovely as she did on 
that unfortunate day of the reading of the will, 
after they had returned to the poor little house 
that was Jenny’s own. 

“No matter, John,” she said, cheerfully, “you 
will rise in spite of them. I wouldn’t let them 
think I was in the least discouraged, that will 
only please them too well. We are doing nicely 
now, and you know if they do cut the railroad 
through our bit of land, the money will set us up 
quite comfortably; isn’t our home a happy one, 
if it is small? And oh! John, by and bye!” 

An eloquent blush—a glance toward her work- 
basket, out of which peeped the most delicate 
needlework, told the story—that ever new story 
of innocence, beauty and helplessness, that bring 
cares akin to angels' work. 

For once, John Clarke stopped the gossip’s 
mouth. He held his head up manfully—worked 
steadily at his trade, and every step seemed a 
sure advance, and an upward ene. 

Baby was just six months old when the cor¬ 
poration paid into John Clarke's hand the sum 
of six hundred dollars for the privilege of laying 
a track through his one little field. 

“A handsome baby, a beautiful and industri¬ 
ous wife, and six hundred dollars,” thought 


> John, with an honest exultation, “well, this is 
\ living!” 

“John,” said his wife, rising from her work, 

• “look out.” 

He did, and saw the old one-horse shay drag- 
l ged by a stalwart negro. 

! “ Massa says as how the old barn is gwine to 
be pulled down, so he sent your shay,” said the 
> African. 

| “Thank him for nothing,” said John, bitterly, 
i but a glance at his wife removed the evil spirit, 
\ and a better one smiled out of his eyes. 

( “John, you can spare a little money now to 
have the old shay fixed up, can’t you? You 
ought to, according to the will,” said Jenny. 

| “The old trash?” muttered John. 

| “But you could at least sell it for what the 
\ repairs would cost,” said Jenny, in her winning 
; way. 

“Yes, I suppose I could.” 

“Then I’d have it done, and bless me, I’d 
| keep it, too. You’ve got a good horse, and can 
5 have the old shay made quite stylish for baby 
$ and me to ride in. Shan’t we shine?” 
jj “Well, I’ll send it over to Hosmer’s, to-mor- 
J row, and see what he will do it for.” 

$ “Look here! Mr. Hosmer wants you come 
fright over shop!” shouted the carriage-maker’s 
l apprentice, at the top of his lungs; “old Deacon 
5 Joe’s there, an’ says he's right down glad—golly, 
t its hundreds, and hundreds, and hundreds, and 
| hun-” 

> “ Stop, boy! what in the world does he mean, 

E Jenny?” cried John Clarke, putting the baby in 
l the cradle face downwards. 

J “My patience! John, look at that child—pre- 

I * cious darling! I’m sure I don’t know, John; I’d 
go right over and see,” said Jenny, by snatches 
righting the baby, “it’s his fun, I suppose.” 
j “’Tain’t any fun, I tell ye,” said the boy, 
I while John hurried on his coat and hat; “my 
| gracious! guess you’ll say it ain’t fun when you 
► come to see them 'ere gold things and the bills.” 

This added wings to John Clarke’s speed, and 
f in a moment he stood breathless in the old coach- 
; maker’s shop. 

| “Wish you joy, my fine feller!” cried Deacon 
\ Joe. 

“Look here—what’ll you take fbr that old 
| shay? I’ll give you four thousand dollars!” 
^ cried the coachmaker, in great glee. 

“Four thousand?” cried John, aghast. 

“Yes, jest look at it! You’re a rich man, sir, 
l and by Qeorge I’m glad of it; you deserve to 
\ be.” 

The carriage-maker shook his hand heartily. 
What do you suppose were the consternation 
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4elight, gratitude—the wild, wild joy that filled < 
the heart of Clarke, when he found the old shay ^ 
filled with gold and bank bills? I mean the 
cushions, the linings, and every place where they 
could be placed without danger of injury— 
thieves never would have condescended to the 
one-horse shay. 

Five thousand five hundred dollars in all! 
Poor John! or rather, rich John 1 his head was 
nearly turned. It required all the balance of 
Jenny’s nice equipoise of character to keep his 
extatic brain from spinning like a humming-top. 
Now he could build two houses like the one his 
uncle had bequeathed to his red-headed cousin, 
who had wished him joy when the will was read 
—the dear old uncle! What genuine sorrow he 
felt as he thought of the many times he had 
heaped reproaches upon his memory! 


Imagine, if you can, dear reader, the peculiar 
feelings of those kind friends who had prophe¬ 
sied that John Clarke would come to grief. At 
first, Deacon Joe proposed to take the old shay 
just as it was—linings stripped, bits of cloth 



S good tidings to the whole town, taking especial 
v pains to stop before the house of Mr. Spriggs, 
' and blowing loud enough to drown all the forty- 
\ pianos in the universe; but that was vetoed by 
\ John’s kind little wife. 

i “La! they’ll know of it soon enough,” she 
^ said, kissing the baby; “I wouldn’t hurt their 

v feelings.” 

! ' They did know of it, and a few years after, 

when John Clarke lived in a big house, they all 
voted for him to go to the “legislator.” So much 
| for that old one-horse shay. 


THE WINTER'S CHARMS FOR ME. 

BY M. W. MERRITT. 


Let poets write, and let painters dream, 

And let sweet-voiced maidens sing, 

Of the Summer’* prime, and the Autumn time, 

And the balmy hour* of Spring. 

But if 1 might choose, it should be my theme 
Of the Winter’s charms to boast. 

When the bright fire glows, and tho laughter flow*, 
At the name of some favorite toast. 

Then here’s a health to the Winter gay, 

When Christmas come* with his bright array; 
When loved ones gather around our board,— 

A wealth more dear than the miser’s hoard. 

Oh, these are the scenes that I love to Bee! 

Oh, the Winter's charms are the charms for me! 

Oh! the Spring is fair, and the Summer is bright, 
And the Autumn times are dear, 

For the yellow sheaves, and the falling leave*, 
Whisper that winter is near. 

But more precious to me, with his mnntlo of whiter 
Is the monarch who rules mid the snow: 

While icicle* shine, llko a diamond mine, 


On the evergreens twined round his brow. 

Then here's a health to the Winter gay. 

When Christmas comes with his bright array; 
When loved ones gather around onr hoard,— 

A wealth more dear than the miser’s hoard; 

Oh, these are tho scenes that I love to see: 

Oh, the Winter’s charms are the chnrms for me! 

Oh, ’ti* charming to watch on a bright Spring mom 
The buds of each opening flower, 

Or to list to the song of the woodland choir’s throng. 

In the Summer’s ripening hour; 

Or delighted to gaze on the golden-tinged corn, 

On a stilly Autumn eve; 

But as lovely, I trow, are the bright wreaths of snow 
The frosts of December weave. 

Then here’s a health to the winter gay, 

When Christmas comes with his bright array, 
When loved ones gather around our board,— 

A wealth more dear than the miser’s hoard; 

Oh, these are the scenes that I love to see: 

Oh, the Winter’s charms ore the charms for met 


EXAMPLE —PRECEPT. 


BY J. 8. M’EWEN. 


“To give light to them that sit in darkness, and in the shadow of death, to guide our feet into the way of peace.”— 
Luxe 1., 79. 


As o’er these dreamy oceans, we 
Are sailing swiftly on 
To one great mark for one great prize, 
And an immortal crown, 

Let each for each a beacon be. 

Though stormy tides bestride the sea. 
And e’en destruction’s whirlpool opes 
To hide our aims and blast our hopes. 


Though mountains rise and intervene, 
And waves keep dashing high; 

Though would-be friends and foes curtail 
Our progress to the Bky, 

Let ns for each a beacon be, 

That we may pass life’s stormy sea, 

And land in safety on the shore 
Where foes, once reigning, reign no more. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


‘I never saw so obstinate a man,” retorted 


Fob some time after the wreck of the Sea Gull, 5 Sarah. “You are not what you once were.” 
Sarah Clayton wore a sad and troubled aspect. \ “Truly, I am not,” returned he; “I yielded, 
This, however, people attributed to the gloom | until I was lost: now, no earthly power shall 
and moroseness her husband exhibited, which l move me.” 


was in direct contrast to his former cheerful 
demeanor. Sarah no longer mingled freely with 
her associates, but confined herself to the quiet 
routine of her domestic duties, and the care of 


Sarah found her influence over her husband 
had vanished, ile, who had been so unstable, 
was as firm as a rock. Tears, threats, and en¬ 
treaties, were alike lost on him. A single crime 


her child, to which she was now more devotedly j had changed his whole nature. She submitted 
attached than ever. j to what she could not change, and set about em- 

A few months after the wreck, Sarah’s father j bellishing her lonely home, 
and two brothers died, leaving her heiress of all \ A new and handsome mansion was erected by 
their wealth. Then her sadness increased; for ^ her order. Costly furniture was procured from 
aside from her grief for the loss of them, in her l the city, and when the house was completed, it 
memory was ever the reflection, “Had she but l outvied everything of the kind in the county, 
waited a short time, her desire for riches had \ Sarah had become more reserved and dignified 
been granted without resort to crime.” i; than in earlier years, and with her queenly 

As time progressed, her strong mind gradually $ beauty and rich attire, was a fitting mistress for 
recovered its vigor. She urged her husband to l the fine establishment over which she presided, 
leave the desolate beach and seek the distant l People wondered at finding her heritage so 
oity, where Alice oould enjoy proper advantages. ^ mu<?h larger than they thought; but her father 
He positively refused* She changed her tactics, jj had always been miserly, save in so far as she 
and with all her art and eloquence tried to in- \ was concerned, and they concluded he had 
duoe him to retire to the mainland. ^ amassed greater wealth than his neighbors sup- 

“Never,” said he. “My life is henceforth $ posed, 
dedicated to the purpose of assisting those who $ George Clayton took little notice of the chaugos 
may be shipwrecked on this ,part of the coast; \ wrought by his wife Though surrounded by 
and 1 will not leave my post of duty. God help- l wealth and luxury, he still followed his humble 
me, I may save many precious lives, or, at \ occupation with industrious zeal, to Sarah’s very 
the sacrifice of my own, testify to my lasting re -1 great annoyance and discontent, 
pentanoe for having shed innocent blood.” | Usually he was quiet and. melancholy; but 
“But, George, our child,” argued Sarah; * when a storm threatened, hie brow lit up, his 
“must she pass her young days on this barren $ lips were firmly set, and he went forth to watch 


spot?” 


for ships in peril, always ready and anxious to 


“Do what is best for her, Sarah,” roturned t assist the suffering. 

George; “I am anxious she should have every \ Day and night in the severest weather he never 
advantage of edueation and association; but as ^ faltered in his self-imposed duty; and when a 
long as it is possible for her to remain with us, $ vessel struck, he was always first to board her, 
let her stay, that all purity and peace may not $ and last to leave her, while a human being was 


abandon our fireside.” 

“Well, if I must stay here, I will at least have j 
a decent house to live in,” exclaimed Sarah. “I < 
suppose you will not object to that—will you ?” 

“I shall not interfere,” said the husband; 
“but while I live I will never leave this beach. 
Bo let us have no more talk of change.” 

Yol. XXXIV.—28 


in danger, without any seeming regard for his 
own safety. 

Where the bravest wreckers hung back, he 
pressed on; and as his comrades saw him urge 
his boat into the furious breakers to board a 
wreck, they predicted that he would never re¬ 
turn alive. Several times his boat swamped and 
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all aboard were lost, except George, whose very ^ “By the way, Rose Nugent,” said one; “you 
fearlessness proved his safeguard. Clinging to 5 have lost your room-mate. I wonder who will 
the rope, which had been driven by a mortar on j fill her place?” 

board the wreck, he dragged himself, by super- \ “A new pupil,” replied Rose; “somebody 
human strength, safely to land. On several \ from the sea-coast, Miss Lisle tells me.” 
occasions his strength failed, and the sea caught $ “As wild and untutored as her native waters, 
him in its deadly embrace, and flung him on the ^ Til warrant,” returned the first speaker. “Oh, 
shore insensible; but as soon as he revived, he l Rose, I pity you!” 

was again ready to brave danger and death. \ “A young beach colt,” exclaimed another 
Gradually men came to regard him as one jj “Well, Rose, you will have a nice time in train- 
who bore a charmed life, and in hours of peril ij ing her into the refinements of life.” 
readily yielded to his command. ^ “Don’t expend too much sympathy on me, 

The fame of his bravery spread frr and wide, girls,” returned Rose. “It may be wasted.” 
and handsome testimonials were presented to\ “Hope for the best,” said Lucy Ellet; “even 
him, by the grateful hearts whom he had rescued $ then, a girl fresh from the desolate wilds of the 
from death. He received them sadly, without a j coast, will probably prove an unpleasant corn- 
sign of pride, and placed them in his sleeping < panion for our dainty Rose. I wonder what she 
apartment, where they were the last things be -1 looks like?” 

fore his vision at night—the first to meet his £ “Short, stout, with a red free, sunburnt hair, 
gaxe in the morning. S big, red hands, and enormous feet,” exclaimed 

Alice Clayton grew into girlhood, with the £ Eugenia Philips, a snarling, overbearing girl, 
beauty of her childhood increasing with years. $ who prided herself on her truly American deli- 
Nature had given her an earnest, enthusiastic $ cacy of appearance. 

temperament, wherein her mother’s firmness, and ^ “Such a portrait!” laughed the others, in 
her father’s affectionate, docile disposition, were 5 chorus. 

strangely mingled. \ “There is one comfort,” continued Eugenia, 

Her life had been all sunshine, but the melan- ^ “Rose’s beauty and gracefulness will show to 
choly whioh surrounded her, was reflected in her > greater advantage by the contrast.” 
large, dreamy eyes, whioh seemed to contain a \ “Beauty and the Beast,” cried the chorus, 

prophecy of future woe. s “Girls,” said Rose, “I think it is very unkind 

In her childhood she had no playmate or com- $ in you, to say (he least, thus to prejudge a stran- 
panion, except a large Newfoundland dog, who { ger, who, coming among you, will need your 
was at once her pet and protector. With him, $ sympathy and attention. For my part, if Miss 
she roamed far and wide over the beach; now $ Clayton be pretty, or ugly, rich, or poor, I in¬ 
listening to the music of the sea-shell, now \ tend to make her as happy as possible.” 
gazing with awe upon the mighty element, and \ “Well done, Rose,” returned Eugenia. “Could 
anon tossing sea-weed or brush upon the waves, l Miss Lisle hear that speech, you would surely 
laughing with childish glee, as her brave com- \ receive a medal.” 

panion sprang in at her bidding and recovered \ “She is not poor,” remarked Harriet Grant, 
her missile, ever ready to repeat the sport so \ “I have heard papa speak of Mr. Clayton, her 
long as it pleased the whim of his mistress. \ father, and he is rich, and very brave. Girls, 
During her early youth, her mother instructed i don’t you remember reading the account of that 
her in the rudiments of education; but as she dreadful shipwreck, last winter, when two hun- 
advanced In years, Sarah sought a more compe- : dred passengers were rescued from great peril 
tent tutor for her child. Being unable to pro- by the bravery of one man, who, by first board- 
cure one, she decided to place her at a boarding- ^ ing the ship at most imminent hazard, induced 
school. \ others to follow his example?” 

. 5 “Indeed we do,” cried the group, eagerly. 

CHAPTER V. $ “That was her father,” returned Harriet; 

It was the first day of the term at Winfield $ “you remember he took all those poor people to 

Institute, and such of the pupils as had returned 5 his house, and fed and clothed them, until they 

from their holiday excursion, were busily en- < recovered from their injuries, and, then, sent 
gaged in chatting over recent enjoyments, and $ them on their way rejoicing. The paper whioh 
discussing future arrangements. ^ contained the account, stated that he was a man 

Seme had left at the expiration of the previous $ of wealth and leisure, who resided on the coast 
term, and strangers had arrived, or were ex- $ for the express purpose of assisting the unfortu- 
pected, in their stead. > nate.” 
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“A perfect hero!” exclaimed the group, their $ 44 Indeed he is,” replied Rose, warmly. 44 He 

sympathies fully aroused. \ is the handsomest and best cousin in the world.” 

“He has built an elegant mansion on the most s “Young ladies,” said Miss Lisle, entering, 
beautiful part of the beach,” continued Harriet, l 44 permit me to present your new companion, 
“and winter and summer keeps closely to his j Miss Alice Clayton. She is a stranger, but 1 
post of self-imposed duty.” \ hope she will not long remain such among yon. 

“Let us give him a public welcome if he oomes * 1 am sure you will try to make her as happy 
here,” said Julia Lee, enthusiastically. “For \ here as possible.” 

my part, I should be proud to kiss the hand of \ 44 Indeed, we will,” replied the group, as they 

suoh a man.” i acknowledged Alice’s graceful salntation. 

“His bravery will not make his daughter more $ “For the sake of her gallant father, as well 
lady-like,” coldly remarked Eugenia. £ as her own, she is doubly welcome,” said Harriet 

“If she proves a modern female Orson, I shall \ Grant, coming forward and clasping her hand, 
love her for her father’s sake,” said Rose. j Alice’s face lit up with joy, and she flung her 

“And I! and I!” echoed the chorus. j arms around the young girl’s neck, and kissed 

Just then a carriage drove up, and the giddy \ her. 
flock flew to the windows, to inspect the new j: “Would he had come with you,” said Rose: 
arrivals. > “ we have heard of his bravery, and long to see 

44 What a handsome woman!” exclaimed Euge- \ him.” 
nia, as a lady descended from the vehicle. I 44 He never leaves home,” replied Alice, tears 
44 Look, what a fairy foot the young girl has!” ^ springing to her eyes at the thought of his lone- 
cried Harriet, as a second lady alighted. $ liness in her absence. 

44 And what a face!” added Rose, as the stran- jj The school life, so auspioiously begun, proved 

ger threw back her veiL 44 A perfect angel of $ happy. For the first time Alice found herself 

loveliness!” ^ among companions of her own age, and die soon 

44 If that were only Mi6S Clayton, Rose would $ became warmly attached to them; while her 
be too happy,” said Julia Lee. J child-like tenderness, and untutored, impulsive 

44 Aye, if it werel” rejoined Eugenia; 44 but \ nature, made her the pet of the school, 
contrast with such a rare creature will crush the s She was very docile and intelligent; her pro- 
poor sea-bird.” J gress was rapid, and soon placed her equal in 

The conversation turned on other topics, and £ rank with her sohoolmates, who had enjoyed 
the party for awhile forgot the new visitant, s greater opportunities for improvement. 

Directly a servant appeared and summoned Rose | A warm friendship sprang up between Alice 
Nugent to Miss Lisle. ^ and Rose Nugent. Occupying the same apart- 

44 What can Miss Lisle want with Rose?” in- s ment, they were thrown into close contact, and 
quired Harriet. \ had full opportunity of studying each other’s 

44 It may be that she intends changing her \ characters. Both were equally intelligent and 
arrangements, to give Rose this fair new-comer j amiable; but while Rose was gay and sprightly, 
for a room-mate,” said Eugenia. 44 You know \ quick in repartee, and dashing in manners, Alice 
Rose is quite a pet with Miss Lisle.” 

“Girls—would you believe?” exolaimed Rose, 
bounding in soon after, 44 that is Miss Clayton! 

Oh, I am so glad.” 

44 What! that lovely creature, Miss Clayton!” \ sea, had imparted a vein of pensiveness to her 
cried the astonished group. \ soul which time could never eradicate. 

44 Yes, that is 6he,” returned the delighted jl Their differences in temperament endeared 
Rose; “the young lady whom you pictured as Hhem more closely to each other, and by day 
‘short, stout, red-faced, with sunburnt hair, big * and night, asleep, in study, or amusements, they 
hands and feet!’ Oh, could you see her, girls! J were inseparable. 

She is tall, slender, with a complexion tinted like j All those confidences in which young girls 
a sea-shell, magnificent hazel eyes, wavy brown i so delight, were poured into each other’s ears, 
hair, a loveable mouth, teeth like pearls, and a ^ Alice told of the wild scenes of her native place, 
voice like a nightingale. I am so glad she is to $ of her sea-side reveries, and longings for the 
be my room-mate; I am in love with her already. £ beautiful. Rose described her charming city 
Could cousin Frank but see her!” \ home, with its gay associations; spoke of the 

44 Always cousin Frank!” sneered Eugenia. { dear father and the aunt, who had been a mother 
44 He seems to be your model of perfectiod. $ to her, in lieu of that parent who had long slept 


was sensitive, refined, dignified, and slightly 
tinged with melancholy. The shadow on her 
home had tinged her spirit, and the lonely sous¬ 
ings of her early years, beside the ever-sounding 
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in the silent “City of the Dead;” and of the i marriage with Alice, and her parents made no 
charming oousin Frank, who was as a brother l objection, so the oourse of “true lore ran 
to her. \ smoothly*’ for once. 

Frank formed an untiring theme for the enlo- J Alice was unwilling to leave her parents to 
ginms ef the affectionate Rose, and Alice soon $ their loneliness, and her father could not be 
learned to participate in her friend’s feelings, $ persuaded to leave the ooast; so it was arranged 
and looked for his welcome letters, almost as J that her home should be in the city, but the 

eagerly as Bose herself. | summers should be passed with them at the sea- 

Frank reoeived such a glowing description of J side, 
his cousin’s new friend, that he became anxious % In the autumn, Frank returned to the city to 
to see the paragon; and made a flying visit to $ make preparations for the reception of his bride. 
Winfield Institute, partly, as he confessed to J It was settled that the marriage should take 

Rose, for that very purpose. \ place in the early part of October; but George 

His expectations were more than fulfilled. \ Clayton became suddenly ill, and for some weeks 
Alioe surpassed all that he had previously seen \ wavered between life and death. He gradually 
in girlish loveliness; and from that time his j became convalescent ; but his health continued 
dreams were fall of her. \ variable: the physician pronounced him suffer- 

Christmas came, and Alice received permis- {ing from disease of the heart, which, he said, 

sion to spend the short holidays with Rose in $ would render any excitement dangerous, 
the city. There she was as warmly welcomed \ George desired that the marriage should take 
by Mr. Nugent, and his sister Mrs. Tracy, for \ place, and the preparations.were renewed. His 
Rose’s sake, as that ardent young lady could \ health and spirits seemed to improve rapidly, as 
desire; while Frank plead off from his profes- $ he observed his daughter’s happiness, and before 
sional studies, and devoted himself exclusively \ the wedding day arrived his wife declared she 
to their service. \ had not known him to be so cheerful for many 

Upon their return to school, a definite arrange- $ years, 
ment was made between the friends, by which v The twentieth of November was fixed for the 
Alioe was to pass the winter holidays with Rose | nuptials, and two days previous Mrs. Tracy, 
in the city; while the summer vacation was to | Frank, and William Herbert, who was to act as 
be spent together, at the sea-side: and as long * groomsman, arrived; Rose had remained with 
as they were at Winfield, the agreement was $ Alice, assisting her in the preliminaries, 

striotly fulfilled. j The morning of the nineteenth dawned with a 

George and Sarah Clayton were always glad \ clouded sky. As the day advanced, it became 
to receive their daughter’s friend, and the pre- $ still more obscured, and before noon, a terrific 
senoe of the two happy girls, their number often $ storm burst forth, which continued, unceasingly, 
increased by visits from their companions, made s until the afternoon of the next day. Before that 
the usually quiet mansion resound with life and $ time, however, the waves broke their bounds and 
joy. The shadow grew lighter upon the parents’ ? encroached upon the land, until within a few 
brow as they saw the happiness of their child. \ feet of Clayton’s mansion. 

_ J Rose Nugent was terrified and oppressed; her 

$ apprehension spread among the other members 
CHAPTER Y I. ^ of the party; but when the tempest seemed to 

Thus passed five happy years. Alioe Clayton $ have spent itself, their anxiety passed away, and 
and Rose Nugent had now arrived at woman- $ their thoughts were engrossed by the approach- 
hood ; and bade a regretful farewell to the insti- jj ing marriage. 

tute whioh had been such a pleasant home to $ Mr. Allen, the minister, who was engaged to 
them. $ perform the marriage ceremony, took advantage 

It was early summer, when they left Winfield, \ of the temporary lull in the storm to come over 
and, as usual, Rose accompanied Alice to her i from the mainland; accounting for his early ap- 
oountry home. Frank Tracy soon followed, and \ pearance, by the fear that the tempest had not 
with him came William Herbert, long a suspected $ yet fully oeased. 

lover, now the affianced husband of the joyous 5 His supposition was correct; toward night it 
Rose. \ recommenced with redoubled vigor. The waves 

There, beside the majestic ocean, Frank Tracy * roared along the shore like hungry tigers The 
told his love; and Alioe frankly confessed how ^ wind was up in appalling fury, and all admitted 
.ong he had filled her heart. j that the storm was without parallel for violenoe. 

Frank had won his mother’s consent to his < George Clayton was greatly affected by the 
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war of the elements; he retired to his chamber j object to bracelets. Wait p, moment—I will get 
and paced up and down the apartment in great $ them.” 

agitation. $ Just fhen a servant appeared at the door, and 

“Twelve years ago to-night/’ exclaimed he— ^ beckoned to Mrs. Clayton. 

“twelve years! Oh! what a life of misery in j A whispered conversation ensued, and she 
that time! Will my torment never end ? Is | quickly dismissed the girl, and returned to Alice, 
there no release from the memory of crime ?< pale and agitated. 

And, Alice, my dear child! that they should^ “Are you ill? or has some accident occurred?” 
have set this night—the anniversary of hit j inquired Alice, tenderly. 

death—for her marriage. It is the hand of < “Neither, love,” replied Sarah; “Judith is 
Providence; it was delayed from time to time \ timid, and, at first, alarmed me. I must go down 
until this fatal period for some dread end. What l to calm her. Go to my room and select a pair 
can it be? What can it be?” j of bracelets, and whatever else you like; I would 

“This storm too,” continued he; “there has > not have you appear without jewels.” 
been none to compare with it since that night. ^ Alice assisted Rose to complete her toilet, and 
I am oppressed with some great fear. God pro- $ while she drew on her gloves, and took a part- 
tect the innocent!” $ ing glance at her attire, went into her mother’s 

He went out, unobserved, to note the progress S apartment, and hastily drew a jewel-box from 
of the storm. To his surprise and alarm, he the dressing-case. 

found the sea had broken a new inlet through $ She selected a superb bracelet, curiously 
the land, entirely separating the lower from the J formed, and richly decorated with diamonds, 
upper part of the beach, cutting them off from jj and clasping it on her right arm, could not help 
all escape by land in case of danger. The new $ inwardly confessing it displayed the exquisitely 
inlet was wide and apparently deep—the waters I; moulded and snowy limb to perfection. She 
surging through it with fearful force. $ looked among the jewels for another to match it; 

“The water rises fast,” said he, glancing at $ but there was none to compare with it for beauty, 
the strand; “but I will not alarm them; that j; and she concluded to wear the Bingle one. 
were worse than useless; since there is no way % “Come, Alice, darling!” exclaimed Rose, 
of leaving the beach, but by the boat, and it $bounding in; “the bridegroom awaiteth his 
would be a great hazard to try it.” ^ bride.” 

He drew his surf boat near the house, and $ She placed her arm around Alice, and led her 
fastened it securely; placing in it the oars and \ into another apartment, where Tracy and Her- 
boat-hooks, ready for use in case of need. < bert awaited them. 

The hour fixed for the marriage approached, $ “Mine at last, love,” whispered Tracy, fondly, 
and the bride and guests retired to array them- $ as he drew her arm within his own 
selves for the occasion. Rose soon forgot her ^ They passed down stairs into the parlor, where 
fears in adorning herself and her friend; and as |j the parents, Mrs. Tracy, and the clergyman were 
her spirits arose, Alice seemed re-animated by ^ in attendance. The bridal cortege paused be- 
them. < fore the minister, and he was just about to com- 

“Come, girls, the hour has struck, and Mrs. $ mence the ceremony, when a terrific gust of wind 
Tracy is awaiting you,” said Mrs. Clayton, as £ shook the house to its very foundations, and at 
she entered the room. $ the same moment, the sea dashed violently 

“Alice is dressed, and I soon will be,” ex- \ against the walls, and poured in underneath the 
claimed Rose. “I have been so busy admiring i doors. 

and adorning her, I forgot how time flew. Is \ “Mercy! mercy! the kitchen is full of water!” 
she not a charming bride?” $ cried Judith, running in. “Oh! Mrs. Clayton, 

“She is as lovely as she looks,” returned Mrs. \ I told you the water was forcing its way 


Clayton, kissing her. ^ 

“But, Alice,” continued she, as she saw Rose 5 
clasping her bracelets, “you wear no jewels. I \ 
have a plentiful supply; will you accept them?” s 
“Thank you, mamma,” replied Alice; “but 5 
you know papa does not like me to wear costly } 
ornaments.” ; 

“For that reason I did not purchase anything ; 
of the kind, with your wardrobe,” said the I 
mother; “but, on this occasion he will not' 


through!” 

The party hastened to the kitchen, which was 
a little lower than the main portion of the house, 
and found the door forced open, and the water 
several inches deep on the floor. 

They stood aghast. 

“ Let us take all we need to the upper rooms!” 
exclaimed George Clayton; “my surf boat is 
within reach, but it would be madness to trust to 
it while any other hope remains. Hasten up, 
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Alice, dear; go, Bose; Mrs. Tracy; Sarah; go up j 
quickly. The waler is rising very fast. We £ 
will bring food to lost in case it does not recede s 
to-night.” $ 

From the bridal feast, which was spread, they ^ 
•aught up such substantial articles os were most \ 
convenient, and followed the trembling females. $ 
The lower shutters had been closed early in $ 
the eyening; but the doors were not secured, i 
Clayton thought of this, and quickly putting ^ 
lown his burthen, hastened down stairs again, $ 
i olio wed by the other gentlemen. Just as they $ 
reached the deserted parlor, a mighty waye J 
dashed against the door, with such violence, that $ 
the latch gave way, and the water rushed in. $ 
“Quick, men, to the other doors!” cried Clay- * 
ton, as hs sprang to close it. \ 

The water had receded, and he closed the j 
door, and had drawn the bolt, when another \ 
powerful wave broke against it, causing it to \ 
tremble and creak, with symptoms of giving j 
way. 

He grasped the piano, and wheeling it rapidly \ 
on its castors, brought it near the entrance; then, t 
exerting all his strength, upturned the heavy in- \ 
strument against it. < 

He then hastened out to assist in barricading \ 
the other doors. That in the kitohen had given \ 
way, and the water surged in without restraint, s 
One glance told, labor there would be useless, i 
They barred the door communicating with the \ 
main building, and against it, and the others, l 
placed all the heavy objects they could obtain, \ 
and then betook themselves to the upper floor. ^ 
“The boat!—where is it secured?” asked | 
Tracy. I 

“The chain is brought through the back win- \ 
dow of my bed-room, and securely fastened 
within,” replied Clayton. “The building shields $ 
it, and we can avail ourselves of it as a last re- \ 
souroe. I hope we will not need it. An hour, $ 
I think, must elapse before the water rises to J 
this height, and in that time the storm may lull, $ 
or the wind change.” £ 

“Pray God, it may!” ejaculated Alice, with! 
ashy lips, as she hid her face in her lover's < 
bosom. ^ 

“Amen!” responded the minister, and every ^ 
one echoed “Amen!” ^ 

“A sad bridal night for you, darling,” said $ 
her father, taking Alice by the hand, “would it $ 
were otherwise for your sweet sake.” * 

“Oh, papa!” cried Alice, disengaging herself > 

from Tracy, and throwing her arms around her * 
father’s neck, “I fear that death will claim us \ 
all before the morrow. And, to die at such a \ 

time!” \ 


“ Alice, if death must come, let it find us one 
in name, as we are in heart,” said Tracy; “your 
fhther says we are safe for an hour. There is 
plenty of time; let this holy man pronounoe the 
words which bind us together.” 

Alioe assented, and the party were again 
arranged for the ceremony. 

The exhortation was delivered, the charge 
given as to whether any one knew any impedi¬ 
ment to the proposed marriage, and in the pause 
whioh followed, they heard the waves dashing 
with renewed rage against the house. There 
was a tremor—a jar—a crash—and the sound of 
water gurgling and rioting in the looms below 

A smothered groan broke from the females. 
The bride trembled, and nestled oloser to her 
lover. The minister hesitated, and then con¬ 
tinued, until he came to that part of the cere¬ 
mony wherein the bridegroom, taking the bride 
by her right hand, said, 

“I Francis Tracy, take thee, Alioe Clayton, to 
be my wedded wife-” 

“Hold!” cried Mrs. Tracy, springing forward, 
and grasping Alice by the arm. “Girl!” ex¬ 
claimed she, fiercely, “that braodet! Whence 
came it? Speak! for the love of heaven!” con¬ 
tinued she, wildly, as the company drew closer 
to the bride; who, pale and afrighted, was unable 
to reply. 

“ My mother gave it to me,*’ said she, when 
she regained her power of utterance. 

“When?—where?—how did you obtain it?” 
shrieked the excited woman, turning to Mrs. 
Clayton. 

“Tell me, woman! I charge you by your 
daughter’s happiness, how that gem came into 
your possession!” 

“It was found on a dead body,” replied Sarah, 
at length. “It has never been worn until by 
some strange mistake Alice has plaoed it on her 
arm.” 

“It is false!” cried Mrs. Tracy. “That 
bracelet was stolen, and from a murdered man! 
Look at this,” continued she, extending her nwn 
arm, bearing a similar jewel, “there is the mate 
to it. See here!” said she, quickly unclasping 
the fatal ornament from the arm of the passive 
Alice, and pressing a secret spring, which threw 
open the upper part of the bracelet, and dis¬ 
played the portrait of a child, “do you see that 
picture ? It is his—my son’s. And here,” touch¬ 
ing the bracelet on her own arm, “is my hus¬ 
band’s. The second bracelet he had made in 
Europe, to match the first, and my child’s por¬ 
trait was enclosed; he wrote to me before he 
sailed, that it was safely secured in a belt around 
his waist. Woman, this jewel was not found; it 
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was stolen from my poor, poor husband; who, 
twelve years ago, was robbed, and foully mur¬ 
dered on this coast. Ah! I remember now what 
the mate told me: the murderer was young, had 
a handsome wife, a beautiful child, and lived on 
a solitary part of the beach. The name had 
escaped my memory; but now I have it:—George 
Clayton, thou art the man!” 

She stepped from amid the group, as she spoke, 
and with flashing eye and outstretched arm, 
pointed to George; who, pale and trembling, 
cowed before her accusation. 

<( Tkou art the man!” repeated she, with fear¬ 
ful emphasis. 

“I am! I ami” exclaimed the wretched man. 
“Twelve years ago, this very night, the dread¬ 
ful deed was done. God is my witness—I meant 
not to kill him; but 1 did—1 did! May God for¬ 
give me!” 

He reeled and trembled as he spoke; then fell 
on his face at the feet of his accuser. 

“My father! my poor father!” cried Alice, 
throwing herself beside him, and tenderly rais¬ 
ing his head. “ Help! help! He is dead! he is 
dead!” 

“The*sudden shock has killed him,” said the 
minister. “May God grant his last prayer!” 

Alice kissed his brow, and withdrew her arm 
from beneath his head. Pale, calm as a corpse, 
she arose, and stood before the astounded group. 

“Frank,” said she, “you have heard all; my 
father was a murderer—not wilful, he says, and 
I believe him; but still, a murderer! and—oh, 
agony!—thy father’s blood was on his head. 
Forgive him for my sake. Forgive me, that in 
my ignorance of the fact, I unwittingly won 
your love. We must part. The children of the 
murdered and murderer may not wed. Forget 
me, Frank—forget me if you can!” 

“Never!” cried Frank. “It cannot be. So 
deeply—so truly have I loved thee, Alice, that 
thy memory can only fade in death. We must 
part; but I shall always regard thee as one, pure 
and holy beyond comparison, unhappily far re¬ 
moved from me.” 

“Alice,” exclaimed Mrs. Tracy, “forgive me: 
I knew not what I said.” 

“It is for us to plead for pardon,” said Alice, 
calmly. 

Rose had stood in silent stupor during the 
fearful scene. Suddenly she revived. 

“Alice, this cannot be,” cried she; “you, my 
friend, my angel; you are not the child of an 
assassin! There is some dreadful error here. 
Alice, tell me it is not true—that I am dreaming.” 

“It is too true,” said Alice, sadly. “You 
heard my father’s dying words.” 


I “He was mad; aunt is mad: we are all fright- 
\ ened into insanity,” reiterated Rose. “Aunt, 
i tell me that it is not true! Mrs. Clayton, speak! 
What means this soene ?” 

Sarah moaned in anguish, but made no reply. 
“God help us!” exolaimed the minister. “The 

! water has risen. It is dashing against the win¬ 
dow.” 

They sprang to the window as he spoke, and 
| drew aside the curtain. Without, the waves 
; were rolling in heavy swells, whose crests just 
| touched the panes. 

“Not a moment is to be lost,” cried the clergy- 
\ man, “to the boat! to the boat!” 

Alice caught Rose in her arms, and kissed her, 
| quickly. 

\ “Think always kindly of me, Rose,” said she; 
$ and, in a second, disengaged herself from her 
\ friend’s embrace. 

^ She threw her arms around Tracy’s neck, and 
$ kissed him repeatedly. 

£ “God guard and guide thee, my beloved! 
$ Adieu forever!” 

\ He attempted to detain her; but she eluded 
^ his grasp, and sprang to her mother’s side. 

£ “Mother,” said she, “hasten to the boat, or 
you will be lost. Quickly, my mother.” 

^ “Alice, thou art innocent. Save thine own 
s life,” returned Sarah. 

$ At that moment a mighty wave dashed against 
s the casement; it gave way, and a torrent of water 
^ rushed into the room. 

£ “To the boat, instantly; delay is death,” 
jj cried the minister. 

' He caught Mrs. Tracy, who was nearest him, 
i and led the way. Herbert seized Rose, and fol- 
l lowed. 

\ “Come, Frank, come,” cried Mrs. Tracy. 

| “Alice, Frank, come; for my sake, come,” 
added Rose. 

^ Frank placed his arm around Alice; but she 
^ clung to her mother. 

£ “I will not leave her,” exclaimed she. 

| “At the risk of my life she shall be saved,” 
s said Tracy. Sarah resisted. 

I “Let me die with my husband,” moaned she, 

\ rocking to and fro; “I cannot live through such 
| shame and sorrow. Forgive me, Alice, that I 
l have brought this great grief upon thee.” 
i “I freely forgive all, mother,” returned Alice, 
j “But if you would have me live, go with us to 
(the boat: I will not enter it without you.” 
s Sarah yielded, and they hastened from the 
j apartment, which was rapidly filling with water. 

| They reached the boat, which was tossing 
: about among the waves, before the window, just 
‘ as the others were entering it. 
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The servants, who sprang to the boat at the 
first alarm, already occupied it, but were so over¬ 
come with fright, as to be unable to render any 
assistance. Mr. Allen entered the boat to re¬ 
ceive the females. Mrs. Tracy and Rose were 
placed within, where pale and trembling they 
cowered, clinging to the gunwale. 

“The craft will swamp," cried Mr. Allen; 
“jump in, quickly, Herbert, to receive the 
women, while I control the boat." 

Herbert did as he was commanded, and ex¬ 
tended his arms to assist the next comer. 

“ My mother, first," said Alice, as Frank 
turned to her. 

Sarah was speedily placed within, and Alice 
was about to enter; but just as Herbert reached 
out his hands to receive her, the chain became 
unloosened, and the boat was borne out on the 
waste of waters. 

“Alice! Alice!" cried Sarah, as she sprang 
toward her. 

There was a heavy splash—a piercing scream 
from those within the boat! and Sarah Clayton 
was seen no more on earth. 

“My son! my son!" exclaimed Mrs. Tracy, 
springing to her feet; “save him, or let me die.” 

“Madam, you will upset the boat," cried Her¬ 
bert, as he pulled her down. “ Hold her, Rose, 
while I take an oar. Be calm, Mrs. Tracy; we 
will go back. I will never desert my friend.” 

They urged the boat toward the house, near 
the window of which, by the light in the room 
beyond, they saw Alice, in her white bridal robe, 
with one arm about Tracy’s neck, while he en¬ 
circled her waist, his right hand clasping hers, 
as when they stood before the minister. 

“How calm and happy they seem!" exclaimed 
Rose. “One would almost think they were re¬ 
joiced at the prospect of dying together.” 

“Look!" cried Mrs. Tracy. “The foundation 
is giving way—the house trembles—the walls 
crack—they totter—they fall! My son! my 
son!" 

She sank back insensible, as the house fell, 
with a fearful sound, into the throbbing waves 
below. 


WITH ALL ITS CHARMS. 

< Rose uttered a piercing scream, and buried 
^ her face in her aunt’s bosom to shut out the 
s dreadful vision. 

s “Row to the right," shouted Mr. Allen; “the 
$ inlet lies in that direction; unless we gain it we 
\ also are lost." 

\ With great exertion they reached the passage, 
^ and after hours of ceaseless toil, urging the 
s unwieldly boat through the stormy waters, day- 
s light at last beamed upon them, and they found 
S themselves within reach of land. 

^ They were received with the most sympathix- 
$ ing hospitality by the people of the vicinity, 
\ who, when the storm lulled, as it did during the 

< day, ventured to the scene of disaster, hoping to 

> find that Alice and Frank had by some means 
^ been preserved. They were disappointed in 
J their hope; but on the marsh between the beach 

and mainland, their dead bodies were found, 
with their arms encircling each other. They 
were not bruised, nor disfigured, but seemed to 
sleep calmly and happily in death. 

The bodies of George and Sarah Clayton were 
| never found, though search was made far and 
^ wide along the coast for some trace of them 
^ In time the waters receded from the beach, 
jj and the spot where the house had stood was 
^ visible; but no trace or vestige of its presence 

< remained; the very stones of the foundations 
\ were swept away. 

$ The bathing in that vicinity is very fine; and 
s neighboring portions of the coast have improved 

> rapidly. In mid summer, thousands of pleasure 
| seekers throng the strand, and lAvein the waters; 
J but the beach where the Sea Gull was wrecked 
$ lies desolate—its silence unbroken, save by the 
!; monotonous moan of the waters, the cry of the 
s sea-bird, or the report of a sportsman’s gun. 

$ Mrs. Tracy was thrown into a brain fever by 
^ the dreadful shock she received, and almost en- 
$ tered the “Talley and Shadow of Death.” She 
i; recovered gradually her health, and in the ten- 
\ der affection of her niece and William Herbert, 
s who soon made the fair Rose his wife, became 
$ resigned to the loss she suffered in the destruo- 
$ tion of the House on the Beach. 


'TIS TRUE THAT LOVE WITH ALL ITS CHARMS. 

’Tis true that love with all Its charms ^ The heart can hold a memory 

Around thy heart doth twine; £ Of deep and bitter wrong; 

But, oh, thy emilee to me recall 5 Untold by look—and secret kept 

The hour when they were mine; ^ From pleasure’s giddy throng; 

And now to me they bring despair, s So bows my own beneath the weight 

As doee the morning aky v Of sorrow’s tyrant «way; 

Unto the wretch, who know* that he ^ And though I smile—yet have I grieft 

Ere nightfall h&e to die. ^ Which wear my life away. W. j. 
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A TALE OF HUNGARY. 

BT X. W. DEWEES. 

Thh good old Baron Heltza lay on his death 5 is usually the case; on the contrary, they saw 
bed, haying been mortally wounded while fight- \ nothing of each other till both were grown. The 
ing for his Kiug Maria Theresa, then engaged \ natural consequence was, that when the ardent 
in deadly strife with her life-long enemy—her ) young soldier of twenty-one was introduced to 
dangerous and stubborn foe—Frederic the Great \ the beautiful young baroness, at the end of his 
of Prussia. I first campaign, he thought her, as she truly was, 

The old man, on finding that all his phyai- I one of the loveliest and most charming beings 
cian’B skill, and all his daughter’s care were i the world had ever seen, and fell violently in 
going to prove vain, sent a messenger to the l love with her. At this time, Ida, some years 
empress, to demand as a last favor, in return \ younger than himself, was arrayed in all the 
for a life spent, and a death gained in her ser- l charms of opening womanhood; she was tall and 
vice, leave of absence from the army, for a short j graceful, with clear, blue eyes and golden-tinted 
time, for her brave young officer Count Moritz— \ hair, that waved in rich luxuriance about a face 
stating as reason for the request, that, being at % of angelic sweetness, while a faultless com- 
the point of death, he desired to place his mother- $ plexion of rare delicacy and brilliancy set off 
less daughter under the legal protection of her l every charm. It was no wonder that the young 
affianced husband, ere he left the world. \ soldier, just escaped from camps and bearded 

The empress, though greatly pressed at this $ men, fancied that he had met with a veritable 
time both for officers and troops, and though 5 angel, and that he should bless the good fortune 
she could illy spare the gallant young count, l that had given him a right to approach such an 
who was the life of the army, did not belie her j admirable creature. 

ever warm, womanly heart on this occasion; the i; Quite as natural was it, that Ida’s gentle heart 
desired permission was given, with the strictest $ should easily surrender to the bold assaults of so 
inunctions, however, to hasten, immediately { handsome, so gallant, so ardent a suitor, 
after the marriage, back to the army, where his $ But, in the first early flush of their attach- 
absence might cause incalculable disasters. ^ ment, the young lovers were called on to part. 

The wings of love (aided by a magnificent $ The count was summoned back to his regiment; 
charger) bore the young count in an incredibly ^ and now this was their first reunion; a meeting 
short space of time, to the castle of the good 2 to be again followed, after a few brief moments 
baron, and the presence of his lovely betrothed; i of mingled joy and grief, by a long parting, 
and it was his reward to see how the cheeks j; Immediately on the arrival of the bridegroom, 
of the young Baroness Ida, though pale with s the dying soldier, stern in his views of a soldier’s 
watching, grew rosy red under his gaze, and to $ duties, caused the priest to be summoned in all 
note how the languid eyes kindled into soft; haste, and as soon as the hand of the trembling, 
splendor as he drew nigh. jj tearful bride had been joined in wedlock to that 

But this was no time for the exchange of love’s \ of her husband, the horse already saddled and 
joyous endearments; a dying father, a distracted $ bridled by the baron’s orders, summoned his 
country, a lover returning to the perils of the | master by his impatient whinnying not to hesi- 
field—were not these circumstances sufficiently \ tate between love and duty, and the old man, 
terrible to check the quick flow of the lovers’ $ adding his paternal blessing to that of the priest, 
pulses, were they likely to beat too warmly? \ bade the bridegroom God speed on his journey. 

The young couple had been betrothed from £ A few broken words and bursting sobs from the 
infancy; but, as is not often the case under such j young wife—a few deep murmured whispers of 
circumstances, the wishes of those most inte- > comfort and hope from the bridegroom, and the 
rested coincided in this case with the views of \ silence of absence fell on the old pile, succeeding 
their parents; a circumstance probably owing to £ drearily to the bustle of the arrival—the wed- 
the fact, that events had prevented the children | ding and the departure. 

growing up together like brother and sister, as > That night, after bestowing on his daughter 
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Bach tender, anxious words of counsel, as onlj a ? drugs. At last, one day, altar a painful inter¬ 
dying parent can breathe to the dear orphan he \ view with the unhappy lady, who implored him 
is leaving, the old baron died. \ in touching terms to come to her aid, he said ro- 

The desolate Ida wandered about the empty j Instantly, 
castle in loneliness of heart, yearning for the \ “There is, my dear young lady, a remedy yet 

liring and the dead. Her situation was too $ untried, but it is of such a dangerous, or rather 

painful for her unstrung frame to endure. Her \ fetal nature, that I hay® not dared to name it.” 
strength, greatly taxed by long watching oyer l Ida seised his hand in breathless eagerness; 
her father, yielded now to the grief she felt at { such earnest inquiry was expressed in her looks, 
his loss, and her anxiety for the fate of her hus- \ that he could not choose but answer it. 
bftnd. A dangerous illness brought her to the | “There are, as all the world knows, in this 
brink of the grave, and when after many weeks $ country, as well as in Bohemia, certain Arsenic 
of danger sho began slowly to recover, the prin- s Springs, the effects of whose waters on the skin 
cipal charm of her beauty had vanished. The $ are of wondrous virtue. Those who quaff them 
exquisite bloom of her cheeks was gone. Nor J; receive, as their certain reward, a complexion 
was that all; instead of the shell-tinted purity \ of singular purity and delicacy; but the boon is 
of complexion which had formerly been so re- \ dearly purchased, for the price is death; death, 
markable, the skin had become sallow, stained ^ slowly, but surely, claiming the victim as long 
and blotched. $ as the daily draught is continued—death, swift 

It certainly was a confirmation of the truth of jj and fearful, as soon as the fatal cup is with- 
the old adage that beauty is only skin deep—for s drawn. Such,” continued the physician, “is 
the change was marvelous. In spite of her < this fearful remedy, which owes its efficacy or 
fine figure and regular features, the lovely Ida $ wondrous power, to the feet that the water is 
of a few weeks ago, would with difficulty have l charged with the deadly poison, arsenio. It is 
been recognised. This one hideous disfigure- > a secret not known to many, that there is on 
ment obliterated all her charms. \ your ladyship’s own estate one of these springs. 

The young baroness was filled with dismay < but I pray you have nothing to do with it. No 

and alarm. Her young husband! how should £ good will come of it” 

she meet him, cruelly transformed as she was! { As he finished speaking Ida rose, and clasping 
How must she shrink from the eye whioh hitherto \ her hands exclaimed, fervently, 
it had been her delight to meet! How endure to \ “Thank heaven, I am saved! my prayers are 
see that eye change—to see disappointment— l answered! Oh, doctor, the conditions are hard, 
horror—disgust take the place of the admiration $ but can I hesitate? I pray you lead me to this 
which she was accustomed to see expressed on $ spring.” 

that dear face! She felt she could not bear it. | The physician reluotantly obeyed; they crossed 
Such a change would break her heart—she must s the pleasure grounds and entered a deep wood, 
die of love, mortification and grief. She pictured j within whose dim recesses, in a dark, secluded 
to herself with morbid vividness this first recoil l nook, a spring gushed forth mysteriously from 
of surprise and aversion, and death seemed to \ a nook and trickled into a rocky basin, which it 

her preferable to encountering it. { appeared to have worn for itself in the heart of 

She sent for her physician, and commanded $ a huge stone. The water was of a peculiar 
him, at any risk, or at any sacrifice on her part, \ whitish color, and no living oreature was to be 
to find some remedy for the affection, and offered \ seen in the little stream which flowed away—no 
princely rewards in case of success. The doctor j plant grew very near its margin, 
essayed his utmost skill, and numerous and in- < But Ida eagerly filled the goblet she had 
genious were his devices; but his efforts were in £ brought with the water, and was carrying it 

S to her lips, when the physioian grasped her 
Meanwhile letters came from the young hus- $ arm. 
band, announcing that peace was about to be ^ “Rash girl, what are you doing?” he oried; 
concluded, and that in a month more he should $ “half what your goblet holds would cause your 
be at home to claim the bride, from whom fate $ certain death,” and taking the glass from her 
had so cruelly separated him, even on their | hands, he poured away three-fourths of its con- 

bridal day. $ tents, and presenting the remainder to his pa- 

The baroness and the doctor were in despair. £ tient, charged her never to exceed that allowance 
Ida besought him more pressingly than ever to $ if she valued her life. 

cure her—while the good man was forced in $ Ida drank. It was her first sip from the foun- 
humbleness of heart to own the impotency of his tain of death. 
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8he had her reward; the waters of the Arsenio < some remedy—some substitute—some antidote. 
Spring meted as though by magic. The disflgur-f Ah, doctor, oan nothing save me?” 
ing stains and hlemishes disappeared from her ^ The physician turned away his head—he could 
face, leaTing the skin pure and smooth as marble, f gire no hope—no chemical combination then dis- 
while a color almost unnaturally brilliant tinted l covered could supply the place of this wondrous 
her cheeks and lips; Her beauty was restored l beverage from nature’s own laboratory, 
in more than its former splendor, and when her l The baroness made one other effort to save 
enraptured husband clasped her in his arms, she \ herself; it was by using her all powerful in- 
raised her eyes swimming in joyful tears to ij fiuence on her husband, to induoe him so far to 
heaven, and whispered to herself softly, “Surely \ humble himself to the empress, as to sue for any 
God will forgive me for what I have done!” I change in his sentenoe, no matter what, which 
Two years of blissftil love flew by. The ces- < would permit his remaining in the country. Ida 
sation of hostilities enabled the young couple to $ plead as reason for this reluotanoe to leave Hun- 
taste the joys of domestic life in all their deli- f gary, her most true conviotion that she could not 
cious sweetness. The count busied himself with \ live away from it. But the answer of the em- 
his people, and with the improvement of his own $ press was stem and brief, “Criminals were not 
and his wife’s estates, whioh were contiguous, \ permitted to choose their punishments.” 
and Ida lived joyous and happy in her husband’s l Ida perceived that her last hope was gone, 
devoted affection, only reminded now and then l Look whioh way she would, she saw death 
of the dread trial through whioh she had passed, l awaiting her. Even if fortune had permitted 
by the daily draught, whioh had become as essen-1 her still to remain near the fatal spring, death 
tial to her existence as the air she breathed. ^ was surely claiming her, as many a fearful 
But now suddenly the lucky star of the young \ spasm about her heart had already admonished 
oount, whioh had hitherto been in the asoendant, I her. If she forsook it, to follow her husband, 
waned. Some officers of the army, having en- | the same doom awaited yet more speedily, and, 
gaged in certain treasonable measures, and being s hateful thought! before then, probably, a return 
detected, were urged by jealousy and other mo- $ of the hideous disfiguration, to be free from 
tives, to falsely accuse him of participation in jj whioh she chose, as she had ohosen. She did 
their plots. Trials, in those days, were summary $ not even now repent that choice, and she nerved 
and partial things; to be accused was almost ^ herself now to acoept the lot she had deliber- 
neoessarily to be found goilty, and the count, * ately elected. It had come a little sooner than 
unable to prove his innocenoe, was speedily ad- she expected, that was all. The uncertainty 
judged to death. The empress, however, in < was gone, and with it the agitation of hope 
consideration of former valuable services, com- ^ alternating with despair, which had shaken her 
muted the sentenoe to one of banishment for life, s being to its centre; a dignified composure was 
graciously allowing the criminal a week or two $ perceptible in her manner, as in her spirit, 
to make the necessary arrangements. | She oalmly and efficiently assisted her hus- 

The young count returned home to do so in \ band in completing his arrangements, packing 
bitterness of heart, conscious as he was of i> up with her own hands most of his personal 
nothing but chivalrio devotion to her who thus <; effects, remembering to add those trifles so essen- 
believed his cowardly accusers. Ida too began \ tial to a man’s comfort when away from home, 
oheerfully to prepare to accompany him, when \ which only thoughtful affection oan suggest, and 
suddenly a thought of horror struck her. It \ not forgetting many a fond, tender little token, 
came back to her memory like a dream, and yet i or dear memento, whose meaning was known 
she remembered but too well that the physician | only to them two. At last all was ready, and 
had said she would die—die! as soon as she % the husband and wife sat together alone on the 
oeased to drink the waters of the Arsenic Spring. > last evening they should ever spend in that be- 
She sent for him in alarm, but he only mourn- > loved home. 

fully confirmed his verdict. The young baron- \ Never before had Ida so yielded to the ten- 
ess’s cheek blanched with terror, as though she derness of her nature—never before had even 
heard the dread sentenoe for the first time. She > her husband seen the whole unveiled passionate 
fancied she had familiarised herself to the j: love of her heart—(for it is seldom a modest 
thought which she was now required to face— \ woman allows this)—but for this once he should 
but found herself mistaken. She recoiled with see without reserve how infinitely dear he was 
horror from the dread spectre, whose chill breath to her; and never, never had he seemed so 
she already felt on her warm cheek. dear, and never, even as a bride, had ht 

“Surely, surely,” she cried, “there must be i seemed to love her bo fondly. Did any dim, 
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MISSION OF DHI FLOWERS. 


prophetic feeling forewarn him of the approach- ^ The girl withdrew, and Ida proceeded to array 
ing doom ? \ herself in the simple white robe in which, at her 

The usual hour for parting came, but as he 5 father’s death bed, she had given her hand to 
was leaving her, Ida detained her husband to $ him, whose slightest wish, from that time to this, 
say playfully, $ had been dearer to her than her life. Then, 

“You will not fail to take me with yon to- < placing herself on her couch, she raised the 
morrow!” \ brimming goblet to her lips, and murmuring, 

“Of course not—a strange thought, my lore.” $ “At least I hare had two years of perfect joy:’* 
“You promise?” \ she drained the fatal draught to the bottom. 

“ Aye, Bwear it if yon-” returned the count, j On the morrow, notwithstanding the bustle 

carelessly, as he left the apartment. \ and confusion in the castle, occasioned by the 

As soon as he had gone, the baroness rang for j preparations for the journey, the baroness slept 
her maid. ? late, and her maid reported that she could not 

“ Did you procure the water from the spring l wake her. The oount went to her himself;— 
as I desired ?” she asked. j what wonder that gazing on all that wealth of 

“Yes, madam,” replied the girl, and learing f beauty, and on those eheeks still dyed with a 
the room, she speedily returned bringing a goblet $ brilliant red, he could not believe that he looked 
on a salver. j on death! 

“Place it on the table, and—good night—11 But she was dead. The penalty had been 

hall not want you any more, my poor girl!” $ paid. 


MISSION OF THE FLOWERS. 

BY W. S. GAFFNEY. 


Brief flowers! ye are a type that’s meet, 
Man’s frailty to portray; 

Germing with morning’s sun, so sweet, 
Passing at noon away 1 
In silent eloquence yo say, 

“Life’s but the journey of a day!” 

Sweet flowers! ye weave a holier spell 
Than works of human art, 

As from the woodland height and dell, 

Ye speak unto the heart! 

Your mission is a potent spell. 

It heralds life—of death doth tell! 

Bright flowers! ye deck the charming bride 
In youth’s ecstatic bloom; 

And paint the mournful truth, beside, 


5 Of beauty’s feted doom! 

v Ye strew the path where youth doth roam, 

v And bloom above the grave’s dark home! 

5 Sweet flowers! Oh, may ye ever yield 

s Smiles to the pilgrim’s tread; 

s “ Behold the lilice of the field,” 

t The great Redeemer said:— 

“ Kings In their gandy, rich array, 

\ Are not more glorious than they!” 

I Oh, flowers! uprising from the dust, 

l Teach mankind every hour 

$ To place their hopes, and only trust, 

' In God’s almighty power: 

> Oh! In this world of sinful gloom, 

* Speak of the soul’s eternal bloom I 


FAREWELL TO SUMMER. 

BY ELIZABETH BOtTTOH. 


Farewell, farewell, sweet Summer! 

Thy pleasant days are done, 

And melancholy Autumn’s 
Sad, pensive reign begun. 

The Summer birds have flitted, 

The Snmmer flowers are dead, 
And Summer's verdant beauties 
From the green earth have flod. 

The harvest time is over, 

The Summer breeze no more 
Sends waving billows sweeping 
The fields and meadows o’er; 


No song is in the woodland, 

No perfume on the breeze, 

And faded leaves are felling 
Amid the forest trees. 

Farewell glad, glorious Summer! 

We sigh to think how brief 
Has been thy bright existence, 

We mourn thy bird and leaf. 

I love the pensive Autumn, 

The Sabbath of the year, 

But would that thou, fair Summer, 
Might longer linger here. 
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THE TWO FLIRTS. 

BT MABY B. OLABKB. 


“So, Laura, you think Guy Lovering is irre- < “No, but her propensity for breaking hearts 
sistible?” \ has made her the subject of many a conversa- 

“ Indeed I do. And Fannie, in spite of your $ tion, so I have heard of her. Candidly, Laura, 
boasted impenetrability, I fear that Cupid -will | is she so very beautiful ?” 
send an arrow from Guy's large, blaek eyes, t “She is the most beautiful woman I ever saw, 
straight through your heart. His reputation as \ plays on the harp and piano to perfection, sings 
a flirt is as great as your own, and his conquests \ like an angel, and—hush! she is ooming! Take 
are innumerable. He boasts, however, that his $ care of your heart, Guy, she is dangerous. Come 
own heart is still untouched. The bell! I must < this way, and I will show you to your room." 
go! Finish your toilet soon, Fan, and join me \ Fannie entered the parlor at one door, as the 
in the parlori” \ cousins left it by another. She looked after 

Fannie turned to the glass to arrange some \ them, and her thoughts ran something in this 
flowers in her hair, murmuring, j wise. 

“Perhaps his heart will not remain always? “H-m. Dusty coat, heavy boots, and, no doubt, 
untouched. Cousin Laura seems to fancy that \ dirty face. A traveler! Tall, finely formed, and 
I will rank among his unloved victims. I am S what an erect, manly carriage. I like to see a 
much flattered by the implied compliment," and \ man walk as if he spurned the very ground. So, 
a scornful smile played around the small mouth, s the dandy made his escape to add the charms of 
Fannie was tall and graceful, with a symme- \ an elaborate toilet to his handsome face, before 
trical figure, and a profusion of dark ohesnut i he attacks my poor heart, and reduces me to the 
hair, whose rich curls shaded a face of rare {necessity of wearing the willow for hiqi.” 
beauty. The perfect features, white, even teeth, \ Laura returned just in time to greet the first 
and glorious dark eyes, with a clear complexion l of her guests for the evening. It was her birth- 
and bright color, were each and all enhanced by | day, and the young folks of the neighborhood 
exquisite taste in dress, and many accomplish- f had all assembled to do her homage. The beau- 
ments. The dress she now wore of black lace, \ tiful house on the Hudson, where she resided 
was cut so as to display the snowy neck and \ during the summer months, was brilliantly illu- 
arms, while a bracelet and necklace of diamonds l minated, and the garden walks hung with many 
were her only jewels. A wreath of brilliant n colored lamps. Her father's only child, and, 
scarlet cypress and geranium was mingled with $ since the death of her mother, his housekeeper 
her curls, making a most dazzling tiara. $ and companion, no expense or pains were spared 

We will follow Laura to the parlor. Stretched \ to make her life a happy one. 
lazily upon a sofa, she found a gentleman of \ Fannie Gardiner was standing in the conser- 
some twenty-six or seven years of age, hand- \ vatory, surrounded by a group of gentlemen. 


some as an Apollo, and, at present, fast asleep. \ 
Her exclamation of, “Guy!" awoke him, and ho \ 
started to his feet. t 

“ My fair cousin,” he said, kissing her cheek, ^ 


when Laura asked her to play for them on the 
harp. Two of the gentlemen went to get the 
instrument, while Fannie selected a seat sur¬ 
rounded by green leaves and flowers. She made 


“I have come, you see, according to promise, $ the centre of a very pretty tableau, as she sat 
but I heard you were dressing, and waited here j there, with the bright light striking upon her, 
for you Where can I beautify before your guests l and the delicate hanging flowers falling in pro- 
am ve?” \ fusion around her. Guy came to the door of the 


“Have your trunks come?" < conservatory just as the harp was placed before 

“Yes, your father kindly insisted upon a visit > her. 
of a month, so I have brought my baggage. You? “She understands the study of effect,” he 
write that Miss Fannie Gardiner is to be here. \ thought, “and really, Laura has not exaggerated 
Has she arrivedT” i her charms. She is beautifhl.” 

“Two days ago. She is lovelier than ever. \ The first notes of her clear, rich voice held 
Do you know her?” $ him spell-bound. They were low, but very sweet 
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and pore; as the song proceeded they rose, foil $ granted Laura’s prayer, and will stay here some 
and strong, till the air seemed flooded with {weeks. Why did yoo keep her in suspense so 
melody. The small, white hands drew notes l long!” 

of tremendous power from tbs harp, but that \ “I was waiting to hear from Harry,” said 

young, fresh voice rose dear above them. Fan- \ Fannie, “he spoke of coming to New York this 
nie sang, as she did nothing else, with her whole \ summer, and I wished to be at home if he came, 
heart Once interested in the music, she forget > Yesterday my letters said he would not return 

all her ooqueitish ways, and reveled in melody. \ until fall, so I ean stay here.” 

The last notes were still quiYering on the air, as \ Guy felt saragely jealous of this unknown 
she rose and pushed the instrument from her. j Harry. He did not lore Miss Gardiner, not he. 
At that moment her eye met Guy’s. His look j indeed, but be had no objection to her falling in 
made her heart giro one quick bound; it was full l lore with him. 

of admiration, and she felt a thrill of triumph. I After breakfast was oyot, Laura, her cousin, 
“ Fannie, allow me to introduce my cousin s and her friend, went into the music room. Fan- 
Guy. Mr. LoYering, Miss Gardiner,” said Laura. I nio soon found that Guy’s Yoioe and musical 
The others of the group drew back. Both parties j talent were not one whit inferior to her own, 
were known in that circle as consummate flirts, | and Laura stole away “on household cares in- 
and they were left to entertain each other. $ tent,” tearing the two in the middle of a duet. 

“Miss Gardiner,” said Guy, bowing low, “my \ One after another was tried. Their voices har¬ 
il eart has not thrilled for years as it has to-night, s mortised perfectly, and the store of music was 
to the glorious musio you favored us with.” $ inexhaustible. With discussion on the merits of 
“Going to begin with flattery,” thought Fan- | various operas, trying over favorite airs, some- 
nie. “He shall be paid in his own coin.” % times with the opera before them, singing whole 
“Suoh an attentive listener as you are,” said \ scenes from it, time flew by, and the luncheon 
she, “is an inspiration to any performer. But $ bell found them still at the piano. Laura affected 
1 will not take too much credit to myself. Who jj profound surprise when she opened the door, 
could not sing, and who not listen in such a jj and saw Fannie playing a brilliant accompani- 
soene as thisf The flowers, the fountain, this % ment, and Guy leaning over her joining his rich 
lovely view, all make it a place for music. Truly, $ tenor voioe to her pure soprano, 
it seems to-night like a vision of fairy land.” $ “ Why you must have sung yourselves hoarse,” 

“And the queen of that bright realm is not s she said, gayly; “have you been here all the 
wanting,” said Guy, with a meaning glance. I morning ?” 

“Ohl my favorite polka 1 Bo not say you are \ Fannie blushed guiltily, and then, stealing a 
engaged. Miss Gardiner, unless you would see 5 glance at Guy from under her long, dark lashes, 
me rush upon your unfortunate partner and an- $ said, 

nihilate him.” | “ Mornings are fearfully long in the country, 

Fannie replied by placing her hand, polka * are they not, Mr. Lovering? Laura, where have 
fashion, upon his shoulder, and in another mo- | you been?” 

ment they were in the ball-room. Both perfect \ Guy bit his lip. He fancied he had been par- 
daaoers, their movements seemed the effort of ij ticularly fascinating, and having found her so, 
one will. Laura smiled as she watched them, $ he had thought the time very short. But on re- 
and as their eyes met once or twice in a deci- J venge he said, 

dedly dangerous manner, she nodded her head \ “Is luncheon ready, Laura? I perceived the 

as if very well pleased. < odor of broiled chicken some time ago, and I 

“Wonder how last night’s belle will look by l have listened for the bell ever since. Singing 
daylight,” thought Guy, as he eame down to {makes one so hungry.” 

breakfast, “these brilliant beauties are gene- j The tables were turned with a vengeance, and 
rally faded in the morning.” j Fannie took his offered arm to go to luncheon, 

Fannie was not in the breakfast-room, and he <> feeling a decided inclination to pinch him. 

stepped out on the porch. His uncle was seated \ A few days later, we find Guy and Fannie in 
at one end, with Fannie on a low stool at his l the woods by the side of a pretty little spring, 
feet. The white flowing morning-dress, and j Fannie, lovely in a dark-blue riding-habit, with 
loose, floating curls, were fully as fascinating as s a most fascinating straw hat and white feathers, 
a more elaborate costume, and the tiny hand in J and Guy, manly and handsome in a riding-suit 
its setting of soft lace, was as fair as when dia- \ of brown. 

monds adorned it. J “Why,” said Fannie, looking round, “where 

“So, Fannie,” said Mr. Lovering, “you hove ' are the others? I am very tired,” and she sank 
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down in a graceful attitude upon a low, garden 
seat, which some benevolent person had placed 
near the spring. “Pic-nics are a dreadful bore, 
are they not, Mr. Lovering?” 

“Shocking/’ said Guy, lazily, seating himself 
at her feet. “Miss Fannie, shall I give you 
some water* Here is a leaf for a drinking cup. \ 
How exquisitely rural.” j 

“Ho you like rusticity!” said Fannie, taking 
the leaf of water. “Country pleasures, I mean, j 
and fine scenery T Climbing high mountains, j 
scratching your hands with briars, and burning \ 
your complexion to a tint like old mahogany, to 
see fine visions? I had so muoh of it whilst I j 
was in Europe. Now, if anybody wished to J 
annoy me, they have only to propose a walk to \ 
see a fine view. I admire what comes before j 

me, but seeking them-” and she finished the j 

speech with a shudder. > 

Guy raised his eyes languidly, saying, “I de- \ 
test simple pleasures and natural amusements. ] 
It is delightfully cool here after our long walk, j 
Miss Fannie.” j 

“Yes,” and the young girl took off her hat to j 
eoyoy the air; as she did so, she loosened the j 
comb which oonfined her curls, and the whole j 
mass fell around her in a profusion of ringlets. \ 
Guy took this as a matter of course, and taking j 
one of the curls between his fingers, examined j 
its color and fine texture with an artist’s eye. ] 
“See,” said he, “how it curls around my j 
finger, just so can your ohains bind and confine * 
your victim’s heart. It is remorseless. Ah ! I j 
cannot disengage it without breaking the hair, j 
Are your chains as firm?” \ 

“You do not understand it,” said Fannie, 
taking his hand in both of heir’s. “See, by 
taking it so it unwinds of itself. A little art \ 
only is necessary to disengage it.” s 

Their eyes met. Fannie bore his look for a j 
moment, then let her hand stray among the j 
masses of her curls for a moment, and dropped \ 
them saying, despairingly, S 

“I cannot get them in order again, I am cer- \ 
tain.” | 

“You need not wish to,” said Guy. “No $ 
arrangement can be more effective than the one s 
you have chosen.” 5 

Fannie looked at him keenly. He seemed in -1 
nocent for a moment, and then a twinkle in his •! 
eyes betrayed him. $ 

“A truce,” said she, holding out her hand. $ 
“Suppose we try to be natural for an hour or s 

two?” n 

“Suppose we do,” he answered, “just to see $ 

bow it would seem, you know ?” * 


The day came, at last, for Guy to return to 
New York. Fannie was to remain longer, as 
her brother Harry had not yet arrived. The 
two, Guy and Fannie, were standing in the con¬ 
servatory. It was time he was on his way to 
the depot, yet he lingered: he had said good¬ 
bye, and received a low farewell from her. 

Suddenly he approaohed her, and said in a 
low, thrilling voice, 

“Fannie!” 

She drew herself erect, and her cheek flushed 
at the unwonted familiarity. He did not move, 
but cast down his eyes. 

“Oh,” said she, laughing, “you want to re¬ 
hearse a tragic parting. Excuse my dullness, I 
did not understand you. Farewell,” she con¬ 
tinued, in a tone of mock grief, “farewell!” 

He bit his lip, and turning on his heel left tho 
room. Alas, for Guy! he was caught in his own 
net. Desperately in love with a flirt, who ap¬ 
parently scorned his passion. 

Apparently! How was it with Fannie? For 
a moment she Btood where he had left her, and 
then stooped and took up something from the 
floor. It was Guy’s glove, which he had drop¬ 
ped as he went out. Fannie held it in her hand, 
and she thought, 

“He waited to make a scene, and leave me 
fainting, or inconsolable at his departure. 
Thank you, Mr. Lovering, I have no ambition 
to figure on your list of conquests. His voice 
is very sweet, and how pretty «Fannie’ sounded 
when he said it so tenderly. He goes to Europe 
next month. I shall never see him again per¬ 
haps. Well, I don’t care. What’s this? tears, 
as I live! Crying. You idiot, you deserve a 
shaking for your folly. To care for a man who 
would make a jest of your love.” 

But the tears fell one after another upon the 
glove, and more than once said glove was pressed 
to the ripe, rosy lips. She was standing there 
still, the glove laid caressingly against her cheek, 
when an arm stole round her waist, and a low 
voice said, 

“Fannie!” I love you. Will you not say fare¬ 
well, Guy?” 

Guy had missed his glove, returned for it, 
and—found it. 

Fannie only made a faint resistance, and then 
letting her head lie upon his breast, she said, 

“No, I will not say farewell; you will stay 
with me, Guy.” 

Need we say any more? Laura was delighted 
with the result of putting two flirts in a country 
house for a month, and Guy and Fannie did not 
quarrel with her for trying the experiment. 
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THE YOUNG PRIEST. 

BT IBANK LBS BENEDICT. 


* I was spending a summer on the Hudson, in 
one of the quietest, most secluded spots that 
were to be found along the river. It is years 
and years ago, I was a young man then, and 
perhaps the place has much altered, for I have 
never visited it since that season; but at the 
time of which I speak, it seemed as much sepa¬ 
rated from the rest of the world, as if the belt 
of trees and mountains had been impassable 
barriers to all creation beyond. 

It was only a small village, very different from 
the noisy, bustling towns of the present day, 
which seem miniature cities in their restlessness 
and unhealthy excitements. The very children 
that played around the old school-house had a 
subdued way about them, as it the quiet of the 
place restrained even the exuberance of their 
youthful spirits. It was the sort of quaint-like 
place where one insensibly falls into all sorts of 
odd ways, till little insanities and peculiarities 
creep over one as thickly as the mosses on the 
roofs of the houses. 

The old tavern had a set of loungers upon its 
stoop, who looked like so many Rip Van 'Winkles 
in the very middle of a hundred years’ sleep, 
and a carriage stopping before it was one of 
those extraordinary events, which served to ex¬ 
cite village curiosity for a week at least. 

I can scarcely recollect a young face in the 
whole village, and as for the middle-aged people, 
one could not easily fancy that they had ever 
been youthful. After the first few weeks, my 
appearance ceased to attract much attention, 
and I was left to follow the bent of my own in¬ 
clination, having repeatedly refused all inter¬ 
course, and met any courtesy with a coldness 
which by no means encouraged a repetition of 
the politeness. 

Probably they set me down as a harmless sort 
of lunatic, who would not prove a dangerous in¬ 
habitant, and so I remained unmolested in my 
retreat. The quiet of the place—the absolute 
sleepiness which seemed upon it—was to me its 
chief charm. The very bell in the church spire 
rung as if it had just been wakened from a deep 
slumber, and was startled by its own clamor. 
The houses stood back from the street, with their 
pleasant yards full of shrubs and flowers—the 
air was soft and haxy—the mountains looked 
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^ down in solemn grandeur~and the waters swept 
^ murmuring on, sprinkled with sails that shone 

I against the waves like great white birds floating 
idly down the current. I used to sit and watch 
them by the hour in that idle way, which one 
< insensibly falls into when left much alone, weav- 
^ ing all sorts of improbable fancies, and forming 
$ a life for myself in that solitude, peopling it with 
' beings of my own creation, though at times real 
| forms from the dark past would glide in to cast 
$ their shadows over the present, like unpleasant 
$ images, disturbing a happy dream. 

1 The house which I occupied stood in the out- 
\ skirts of the town, and commanded a fine view 
$ of the surrounding scenery. It was a quaint, 
$ rambling old mansion, with pointed gables and 
$ moss-covered roof. A row of great elms stood 
| before it, their branches meeting overhead and 
$ making pleasant music through the summer days. 
Within, there was a broad hall, lofty and dark, 
many cornered apartments^rhere the shadows 
gathered in a mysterious way, and a strange 
: stillness reigned, which was only broken by the 
sighing of the trees as the wind swept through 
them, brushing the long branches against the 
roof with a hoarse sound, that chimed in like 
a heavy bass accompaniment to the sorrowful 
melody of the rustling leaves. 

The house had been built during, or soon after 
; the Revolution, and several of the rooms still 
$ contained the heavy oarved furniture, which 
s had been brought from over the sea. I had it 
5 arranged in all the rooms which I occupied, for 
\ its sombre appearance pleased my fancy—each 
< piece looked as if it had a history to tell. 

I I was quite alone, with no companions but my 
books and horse, for a long sojourn in the gayest 
$ of all the Continental cities had left me weary 

I s and listless, tired of society, and longing for the 
solitude of the woods and mountains. But it is 
not of myself that I am to write; I was beguiled 
* into saying thus much by my description of the 
\ sequestered haunt where the summer looked in 
$ and found me. 

$ For several weeks I confined myself almost 
l wholly to the house and grounds, but at length 
$ I began to make long excursions on horseback, 
5 to wander among the mountains, or loiter for 
< hours along the river bank. 
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Many times duringmy rambles, I met a thin, < or elsewhere-—gazing inward with the apathy 
alight man, whose dress betokened his calling— 5 of a settled grief. He remained for some mo- 
I knew him for the priest of the little Catholic $ ments silently regarding me, his arms crossed 
ehapel in the Tillage. We formed no acquaint- J upon his breast, and his form slightly bent in 
ance—I sought none with any—but after a time ^ an attitude usual with him. 
we came to bow when we met, and his eyes would \ “I have never seen you here before,” he said, 
rest upon my face with an expression as if he ^ after a pause, “can I claim you as one of the 
were conscious of my suffering. s followers of the church ?” 

There was something about him that interested ^ “lam no Catholic.” 
me strangely! He had one of those faces which £ He did not appear to heed the abruptness of 
sometimes gleam upon you in unexpected places, $ my response. 

which give you a sudden thrill, as if you had $ “We often meet, and though not given to court 
known them in some dim-remembered life, or if ^ the society of strangers, I have many times felt 
not prone to indulge in such idle fancies, at least } inclined to address you.” 

the feeling that their history has been wild and ^ Another person I should at that moment have, 
tventful. He was pale, the ghastly pallor of answered rudely, but there was something about 
Aness, yet I always met him in gloom or tern- ^ him which forbade the thoght; a persuasive- 
pest, for, like myself, he seemed impelled abroad * ness in his voice and language, whose slight 
by the spirit which the contention of the elements \ accent betrayed the foreigner, which had a 
evoked. Large eyes of unnatural lustre lighted { peculiar influence upon me. 
his features—masses of black hair fell about \ “I shall be glad to know you better,” I re- 
them—the lips were compressed as if habituated 5 plied; “as a minister I say nothing—you could 
to concealing emotion, and the lithe form moved l not grant me absolution.” 
with a quick, uneven tread, as though each foot- ^ “God only can do that,” returned he, solemnly; 
fall crushed some forbidden passion. $ “trust in Him!” 

That man had suffered—I could see that in ij He linked his arm in mine with a refined cour- 
every look and movement. Through years of < teousness which had nothing of familiarity in it, 
struggle he had gone up to that height, from < and we passed out of the shadowy church to- 
whenoe the soul looks calmly down upon the * gether. Neither of us spoke as we walked down 
past, and writes on the heart that which the ^ the street, but when we came near his dwelling, 
penitent inscribed on the door of her convent $ he said kindly, 

cell—“Not happy, but content!” £ “Will you not go in and rest? Your great 

I hardly know how our acquaintance grew 5 house must be lonely this dreary day—come in, 
into daily intercourse, but we were friends be- $ I beg.” 

fore either of us were conscious of it. $ I am not over yielding at any time, suffering 

One dreary Sabbath, when a drizzling rain $ makes me still less compliant, but there was 
was falling, and the sky wore its dullest, most $ something in his manner which I could not re- 
leaden hue, I took the path which led to the * sist. I went in and spent the rest of the da} 
little church. It was the sort of storm which $ and the evening in his parlor. We talked much, 
irked me beyond endurance! A thunder tern- $ on many subjects, and I found my companion a 
pest I loved—a terrible whirlwind would have $ man of wonderftil knowledge, refined by travel 
had something in unison with my own spirit, {and association with the world. When I ad- 
but that slow rain pattering on the roof I could $ dressed him in Italian, his face lit up with the 
not bear, it fretted me into a firenzy. I sought $ glow of pleasure one feels at hearing his native 
the chapel, though I had never entered it; I $ tongue spoken in a far off country, though a 
suppose I was impelled there, for I believe in * deeper shade of sadness followed the transl- 
presentiments, and that visit was the beginning | tory gleam, as if the Tuscan accents had only 
of an intercourse which has left a lasting effect ^ awakened sorrowful memories, 
upon my life. $ How I marveled at the chance which could 

But few worshipers were assembled, and after s have flung him in that humble spot, so far from 
mass was concluded two or three remained, and j the station that his talent and acquirements 
glided one by one into the confessional, then \ should have assigned him. He was young, not 
after a little passed out, silent and noiseless, j over thirty-five, yet there was no youth in his 
shadows among shadows. $ face, and when I looked again, I saw not only 

At length none remained, the priest left his j sorrow, but death! Many times a sharp, dry 
seat and walked slowly down the aisle. I was 5 cough interrupted his speech, and a bright red 
standing in the middle—looking neither at him \ burned on his wasted cheek. His past history 
Vol. XXXIV.—24 
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I could not unravel, but the future of his pil- n terror; the grief in my heart forbade such fed- 
griraage was easily told, limited to a span! I * ings, they were too weak and puerile for an hour 
knew the autumn leaves would cast their gor- \ like that. 

geous pall above his grave—he waa dying. \ Of his early life I already knew something. 

After that visit we met daily either in bis j His father was an Englishman, but his mother 
study or at my house. We walked and rode \ a native of Italy. In that beautiful clime his 
together, we conversed as few ever do, as I never | early years had been passed, then they went for 
shall agaiu with any human being. Years have j a short time to England, but his father died, and 
passed since that summer—I have wandered far \ the woman’s heart longed for her purple skies 
—suffered more—built new hopes and seen them j again. She went back to Italy with her child, 
crumble at my feet—but I feel the influence of i and spent years in educating him, but just as he 
that man’s presence yet. < reached manhood she died. On her death-bed 

Though each day revealed something new in \ she made £im promise that he would enter the 
my companion, I felt that even then I did not \ church, would devote his wealth to its aggran- 
really know him; but I discovered that his suf- \ dizement, and in the agony of the moment he 
fering was not buried in the past, it was still ^ consented. This I knew already, but that alone 
with him, strong and undying. ^ could not have caused such lasting suffering in 

Weeks passed on; the summer deepened and s a mind so disciplined, and a heart so schooled as 
began to wane. The skies purpled to oppressive $ his. In that hour I learned all. 
gorgeousness, then grew pale—the intense heat $ “I wish to tell you something of myself, yet 
was over—the hoar frosts pearled the mountain \ even now I scarcely know where to begin, 
shrubs at early dawn—the forest leaves put on a | Thoughts rush upon me like the whirl of swollen 
glowing ripeness—the great change was coming. ^ waters, and in this hour all should be calm. I 
Before October was half gone, while the sum- ^ feel no shame in baring my heart to you, it will 
mer seemed struggling to retain her sovereignty, $ soon be searched, leaf by leaf, by a higher judge, 
the skies spoke beautiful tales, and the river sang £ and whatever my errors may have been, I feel 
and murmured, I knew that the great change s that my remorse has outweighed the sin. 
was indeed at hand. I sat during the watches^ “I have told you my wayward boyhood, at 
of a silent midnight with the stars looking down $ once petted and tyrannized over by my mother, 
on my vigil, pale and oold, as if mocking at S whose character was full of strange inconsistent 
human anguish, with the wind dying among tho \ oies, and I have no time to dwell upon its details, 
shrubberies and moaning through the forest, but ^ “I spent my seventeenth summer upon an 
I kept not watch alone—by the Father’s couch $ estate which we owned, not far from Lucca, and 
watched likewise a stern visitant—death was on $ I was entirely without society, as my mother 
one side, and I upon the other. ^ was visiting a relative in Genoa. That was the 

The last sacrament had been given, and at his $ last real summer I have ever known, since then 
own request I sat alone with him that night. $ there has been no sun warm enough to rouse the 
No one thought the end so near, for bo could < chilled pulses of my heart, no light clear enough 
still walk about, the old, indomitable will sup- $ to dispel the darkness which had enveloped my 
porting him to the end; but he knew his fate, s soul. 

and had that day insisted upon receiving ex-| “The estate next ours was owned by a rich 
treme unction, foretelling almost to the hour the i widow, with an only daughter, and she had been 
time of his departure. He lay upon a low couch, \ sent down there with her governess. There we 
Ids dressing-gown gathered about him, his hair s were, two young creatures, thrown into daily 
falling in wavy masses over his damp forehead, $ intercourse with one another, for our families 
and those large eyes telling of the release so \ were friends, and I was permitted to visit at the 
pined for. Freely we talked of death, for him 5 villa as much as I pleased, for Genevra’s governess 
it had no terrors! I read to him from the book \ was an English woman, and paid little attention 
of devotions which had been his constant com- % to the arbitrary rules which restrict the young 
panion, and when the hours deepened into mid- > everywhere up6n the continent, 
night, and the wind surged up with a measured \ “We used to spend days in the old library, at 
wail, mingling strangely with the song of the $ the back of the house, with its store of old books, 
waters, the dying man told me of himself. ^ or we would take some favorite volume down into 
His moist, almost pulseless hand was clasped $ the garden, and while the governess sat upon tho 
in mine, his breath came in gushes on my cheek, \ terrace watching us with her placid smile, read 
his speech was broken and low, and his aspeot $ together under the shadow of the orange trees, 
already that of the grave, but I felt nothing like $ or walk slowly up and down the broad walks. 
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repeating passages from passionate poesies, 
which we understood rather with the heart than 
the intellect. 

“Genevra was two years younger than I, and 
she had retained a childish simplicity of cha¬ 
racter longer than is usual with Italian girls. I 
cannot describe her to you, it was not so much 
her loveliness which rendered her so irresistible, 
for she looked too frail and shadowy for healthy 
beauty, but there was an inexpressible charm in 
her manner, a spell in her low voice, which had 
its power over all who approached her. 

“ What she was to me I did not pause to think, 
I was too young and too happy to analyze my 
own feelings. I never spoke of love to her, but 
my looks and manner must have betrayed the 
secret which I did not think of concealing, for I 
was only dimly conscious myself of the reality. 

“I had grow up unlike other young men; I 
had had few companions, knew nothing of the 
world, while books and solitude had made me a 
dreamy enthusiast, as they are suro to do tho 
young and imaginative. 

“We had been two months in that quiet spot, 
and in those few weeks centered my whole ex¬ 
istence, all that has come since seems only a 
feverish dream foil of pain and unrest. 

“I remember so well the last time we sat to¬ 
gether in that garden! The sunset was drawing 
on, and we had seated ourselves upon a rustic 
bench out of sight of the house and unremarked 
by the governess, who was deeply engrossed by 
her book. 

“‘We have only another month to remain 
here,* Genevra said, softly. 

“ ‘Only another month!* I repeated. ‘I had 
forgotten that it was not to last forever.* 

“ ‘But we shall see you again—you will be in 
Florence this winter?* 

“‘Ah, but it will be like visiting you in a 
prison—no more liberty, nothing but restraint 
and ceremony.’ 

“ ‘No, no, you shall come when you like—I 
will have it so.’ 

“ ‘But you will not care to see me; soon you 


$ to my heart, and she wept upon my bosom with 
l the freedom of a sister—in another moment I 
| had rushed from her sight and was soon far 
$ away, leaving behind me the life which had 
5 been so fair. 

“ I found my mother dying, and in that hour 
she exacted from me a promise to enter the ser¬ 
vice of the church. Then I saw my own heart— 
$ I loved Genevra! I struggled and prayed, but 
i in vain. 

< ««‘Promise,* groaned my mother, ‘I cannot die 

^ until this is done. I made a solemn vow for 

\ 

% you—as you value the peace of my soul, consent.* 
^ “ Mad with grief, and unable fully to realize 

J the horrors of my situation, I gave the fata 1 
\ pledge, even swore it upon the crucifix whic 
s the attendant priest was holding to my mothers 
^ lips. As the words escaped me the dying woman 
s raised herself—her last breath went out in a 
> blessing upon her child, and she fell dead in my 
? arms. 

$ “When I recovered from the illness which 
$ ensued, my mother was in her grave, I was left 
s alone in the world with that promise weighing 
$ like iron upon my soul. I dared not break it— 
i I could not—my mother’s faoe haunted me every- 
s where I turned, and the agony of her dying voice 
t; rang in my ear. I could have no peace until I 
?, had performed my vow, and resolutely I fulfilled 
s it. I believed that the suffering was all mine—- 
$ that Genevra loved me only as a brother, and 
$ my own misery I could endure. I dared not 
s trust myself to see her again—I sent her no 
| message—I hurried from the sight of all my 
J friends and dwelt alone with my despair. 

$ “I was but eighteen when I entered the col- 

I s lege of the Jesuits at Rome. So young, and life 
had been so sweet to me! I was not naturally 
of a religious temperament; I loved the world, 
its pleasures and allurements. Reared in luxury, 
\ I had looked forward to a brilliant future, and 
| it was terrible to find it suddenly shut out from 
^ my sight. It was terrible thus to shroud the 
s beating pulse of youth beneath the austerities 
$ of the cloister. I do not regret it now, I can see 


will go into the world—you will forget me.* ' from what those vows have preserved me, but 
“She picked a handful of the white flowers at s oh, heaven! it was hard to bear, 
our feet and flung them at me in sport, and then 5 “I will not tell you of the struggles of those 
we forgot romance in a childish game, throwing s early months and years! Often and often it ap- 
the blossoms at each other and laughing like !> peared impossible for me to endure longer the 
children in our glee s trial, and I would have rushed madly back to 

“Suddenly I heard my name called loudly, J the life wrested from me, but my mother’s form 
and in a moment a servant came up with a letter $ seemed to stand between me and the outer world 
—my mother had reached Florence, and if I $ I so loved, her cold lips repeated the vow I had 
wished to see her alive I must depart on the s taken beside her dying bed, and forced me on in 
instant. * the thorny path I found so hard to tread. The 


“What I said I cannot tell; I clasped Genevra $ nights 1 have passed in my narrow cell, prostrate 
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on the cold pavement, 'while the Roman moon < “There I stood like one blinded by a sudden 
poured its light through my grated window and $ excess of light; at length broken words strore 
mocked me with its oold splendor—the long days ij to frame themselves upon my lips, but even in 
when each moment seemed an added pang flung ^ my ear they sounded uufamiliar and strange, 
in upon my restive spirit! I wonder now that I $ like the echo of some language only half under¬ 
did not go mad; I must have done so, had not S stood. 8till Genevra did not speak nor move; 
the studies heaped upon me given some refuge \ those burning eyes never once wandered from 
from the bewildering chaos of thought which > my face, and in their depths there was a terrible 
frenzied my soul. $ anguish akin to the suffering in my own souL 

“The time of my novitiate passed at length, J There was no one in the apartment familiar with 
and I took upon myself the vows which must j my appearance, and possibly the attendant did 
fetter me to die grave. I ceased to struggle, a \ not remark my emotion, or deemed it only tho 
stnange quiet came over me, but it was only the ^ effect produced by that suffering face, 

weakness that succeeds a painful mental conflict, i “ They went out and left us together, but even 

not the repose which steals over the heart satis- < then the spell did not leave my senses. Genevra 
fled with its destiny. \ passed her hand before her eyes as if her sight 

“Four years after I was called to Genoa. I $ was bewildered, and a flush dyed the pallor of 
had striven and had grown outwardly calm; 15 her face. Words of suoh wild insanity rushed 
hoped that peace was near—ah, I little knew $ to my lips, that I grew faint from the effort I 
myself! i; made to control myself. I conld not endure it, 

“I was walking one day in the Via Nuosa, s the frenzy in my soul was bearing away all 
when a man, evidently a foreigner, brushed hur- J power of reflection. I caught that cold hand in 
riedly against me, then as quickly checked him- s mine—my face was bending over hers—my eyes 
self— \ frightened her glance from me. 

“‘You are a priest,* he said, and when 1$ “‘Genevra! Genevra!* I groaned, 

bowed assent, added hastily, ‘a lady, a stranger <; “ The words seemed to rouse her; she half rose 

here, has been hurt by a fall from her horse— $ upon the pillows; my name died upon her lips, 
we fear that she is dying—come to her, for she $ “ ‘No, no,* she moaned, ‘I oannot—I cannot 1 

desires the consolations of religion.* s Leave me—go—go!’ 

“I followed him into the court-yard of a$ “‘Genevra!* I repeated; ‘Genevra!* 
palace near, and passed up the great staircase^ “1 uttered the name with a violence which 
with an oppression at my heart for which I could > terrified her—something in her white face re- 
not account—I know now that it was one of * stored me to myself. I dashed aside the hand 
those strange presentiments sent to forewarn us < which I had taken—shrouded my eyes to shut 
of events that are to affect a whole life, but to $ out those features, and rushed from the apart 
which in our blindness we pay no heed. $ ment in guilty anguish. 

“We passed through many chambers, and at ' “What I said to the attendants without I dc 
length entered a darkened room where a group \ not know; when thought and reason came back, 
of frightened attendants were gathered. The ^ I was far away from that old palace where this 
circle divided as I appeared; I saw the low oouch s sudden light from my past life had deepened the 
upon which the sufferer lay, and turned full upon $ gloom and horror of the present.** 
roe was the face—it was Genevra’s. $ His voice, which had grown strong from ex- 

“What passed over me I cannot describe; Incitement, suddenly broke, and he sank again 
ooold neither move nor speak, but stood rooted \ upon the couch so weak and changed that I 
to the floor. She did not move—the pallid lips s thought the terrible moment had arrived. I 
wero parted—the wild eyes gazed into mine with J wiped the moisture from his forehead, and held 
an eager, frightened stare, but neither spoke nor > an invigorating draught to liin lips. My face 
stirred. Then a loathing and a horror crept J must have expressed the suffering that I en- 
over me; it was a designed temptation, and I $ dured, for he turned toward me with a smile of 
had been too weak to resist it. I was to look ^ patient resignation, which was more painful than 
upon her with no common feelings of humanity j any complaint. I strove to check him when he 
—«uoh dreams belonged to a past existence; \ would have proceeded, fearful that the agitation 
they conld have no part in my present life, into J would only shorten the hours left, but there was 
which I had brought only the remembrance of ^ a power upon his soul which he could not resist; 
past joys that haunted me like ghosts—a crushed 5 when the passing weakness which followed that 
and broken heart unworthy to be cast upon the j spasm of pain had passed, he raised himself upon 
•brine where they had forced me to offer it. s the pillows and went on with his history. 
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“Another year dragged by, and I was in a 
city of France. How those twelve mouths passed 
1 do not know, it was one struggle against the 
bondage of my vows. I think 1 was mad for a 
season, or I could not lie so calmly here! That < 
name, Genevra, rang in my ear as if unseen lips 
took delight in repeating it; turn where I might 
that face haunted me. At mass or prayer, in 
my lonely room and in the crowded street, those 
features rose before me and blotted out all con¬ 
sciousness of the reality. I could find no relief, 

I dared not seek confession, for I knew that I 
oould find no absolution for a sin like mine. 

“At length I was taken ill, but with no phy- 
sioal malady; incessant struggles had worn out 
ali strength, and I lay upon my bed consumed 
with a fever which had no name, but which 
seemed burning my very heart to ashes. Death 
was near me, but he brought neither healing nor 
resignation; I prayed madly for release, any 
torture would have been preferable to that which 
I hod so long endured. But youth and suffering 
were too strong for death; once more 1 rose from 
my couch and went forth to the solemn duties 
which it was mockery for me to perform, and 
which I loathed and abhorred because they made 
me a slave. 

“I told you that I was in a French city. I 
had been sent thither to decide some ecclesias¬ 
tical difficulty, for, hypocrite that I was, they 
believed me a faithful son of the holy church, 
and I was fast going on toward a lofty station 
among its ohosen disciples. 

“One evening a priest of the chapel connected 
with the monastery at which I was visiting, re¬ 
quested me to take his place in the confessional, 
being called thence by business connected with 
his profession. I consented—it was not in my 
power to refuse—but how I shrunk from myself 
and the sacrilege I was committing! How could J 
I grant absolution to the poor sinner, I, who was j 
sunk in a depth of guilt, from which the most j 
hardened would have recoiled with terror! \ 

“I took my seat in the confessional, which \ 
was separated from the church by a wide, gloomy 5 
corridor. It was already sunset, and the room J 
was dim with the shadows of the coming night, j 
At intervals broken strains from the organ broke l 
in from the church, mournful and faint as a J 
funeral hymn, dying away among the arches J 
with a quiver of pain and anguish like that of a i 
human voice. i 

“One after another, came sin-laden penitents, J 
kneeling in their humility to receive consolation ; 
and benedictions from me. How 1 shuddered at J 
the contrast between the petty failings, for which 5 
they sought to make reparation, and the great $ 


sin which lay like a cloud upon my souL Bach 
in his turn went away relieved and quieted, 
leaving me in the gloom of the chamber. 

“ Suddenly a step drew near—it thrilled along 
every nerve as if it had fallen upon my heart. 
With the first sound of that faoe I knew the 
speaker—oh, God! forgive the thrill of guilty 
pleasure—it was Genevra! The words of her 
confession fell distinctly on my ear, and have 
never since left my memory. I could rope&t 
them, but even now I dare not trust myself. She 
told of her sufferings, her remorse, she loved 
where love was forbidden, and I, I was the ob¬ 
ject! I heard it, from her own lips, I heard the 
avowal which proved her mine. Ob, I was mad, 
help me to believe it! I uttered a cry; at the 
sound -of my voice I heard a moan, a heavy fall, 
and I knew that she nad fainted. 

“ I burst open the door and saw Genevra lying 
motionless upon the ground, overpowered by an¬ 
guish and surprise. I caught her in my arms 
in the frenzy of the moment, elasped her to my 
heart, uttering her name in wild entreaty* She 
revived, she knew me! Her head sank upon my 
bosom, my kisses fell hot and fevered upon her 
lips. Madly I spoke, revealing all, and she lis¬ 
tened, silenced and entranced by my voice. 
Whither passion’s whirl might have hurried me 
I will not think, but God’s angels saved us both! 
Even as I clasped her in a closer embrace a peal 
of thunder shook the building to its very foun¬ 
dations, and a sudden storm beat in its fory 
against the casement. The lightning streamed 
in, illuminating the apartment with its lurid 
flame, and seeming to encircle us with its fiery 
tongue. That fearful scene brought reason back; 
Genevra pushed me from her, for the most har¬ 
dened heart would have trembled amid that 
strange strife of the elements, and there we 
stood humbled, wretched, but penitent. 

“Each fled, anxious only to escape from the 
sight of the other! I am thirty-five now, and 
since that time we have never met. I am dying, 
but that love will outlive life, it will go with me 
into eternity; but through suffering and repent¬ 
ance it has become purified and holy. 

“Once, since I came to America, only a year 
ago I saw a man connected with Gencvra’s family, 
so I know that she is near. My spirit will seek 
hers, for I feel that she is still living; at least I 
may watch and guard her, and hereafter we shall 
learn why we have been thus sorely tried. ” 

He fell back on the bed faint, dying, as if 
strength had only been given to finish that 
mournful tale. His breath came in quick, pain¬ 
ful struggles. 

“Pray, pray,” he murmured, “I go!” 
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SUMMER 8 PLIGHT.-SUMMERS GONE 


I seised the book of devotions, and by the | “Too late! No, no, for now I may look upon 
night lamp began to read. The dawn was strug- l you—listen to your voice—there can be no sin 
gling up faint and grey, it peered in through the J now.” 

ourtains, and fell round that wasted form like < He struggled for strength, and a strange power 
the folds of a shroud. > came back to his frame, it seemed as if merciful 

Suddenly there was a step in the hall; the \ angels had taken pity upon those long-suffering 
sufferer raised himself, light came to his eye, \ ones and prolonged that meeting, 
color to his cheek. \ “I can bear all now,” the woman said, tear- 

“Her step—heaven is merciful!” $ less and calm; “I knew heaven would not be so 

A woman entered softly as a shadow, and sank $ cruel—you could not die till I had seen you.” 
upon her knees by the bed. ^ She bent over him and whispered tender, 

“I knew it,” she cried, “I was bid to come \ soothing words—then their voices joined in a 
by a power I had no strength to resist; and I am s prayer. Once more his lips repeated her name, 
here. Speak to me—only once—it is all I ask!” ^ “Genevra—heaven!” 

His eyes were fixed on hers—that voice might < There was a faint struggle, a heavy breath, 
have roused the dead! He threw up his arms s then he laid his head back upon her bosom and 
with a motion her heart was quick to under- $ died there. 

stand. She laid his head upon her breast and * When the morning broke still and bright, 
pressed a kiss upon his forehead. \ neither moved—I was powerless. The woman 

“Genevra,” he murmured; “Genevra.” 5 rose at length, laid the head down, smoothed 
“I knew that in this hour I might seo you! $ back the glossy hair, then with a whispered 
Speak to me, Glulio, tell me that I have not $ prayer and a lingering look passed out of the 
come too late.” £ chamber of death. 


SUMMER'S FLIGHT. 


BT MIS 8 HELEN 

Tou hare passed away, glad Summer, . 

You have left these haunts of ours, \ 

Stealing out without a^mnrmur i 

With your sunshine and your flowbrs. jj 

You have sung your farewell vespers, > 

In the woods and on the hill— s 

Where the red, field clovor whispers, > 

Where tho woodman’s ax is still. \ 

Fairest flowers have long since faded, i 

Bursting rose and dewy cup— s 

In the woodlands cool and shaded ^ 

They havo shut their petals up. £ 

Brightest birds that used to cheer us, s 

With their songs in vernal hours ^ 

Flitting on the branches near us, s 

Too, have vanished with the flowers. ' 


A. BBOWNB. 

We have watched yon growing slimmer 
In your sunshine day by day, 

Through tho moonlight’s gleam and glimmcc 
Wo have seen you fado away. 

Now, the woods are turning yellow— 

Now, the winds have hoarser grown. 

In the sunshine still and mellow 
Crimson leaves are floating down. 

We havo tracked yon thro’ the meadows, 

We have tracked you on the plain, 

In the forests filled with shadows, 

We have found you young Again. 

But you’ve passed away, glad Summer, 

With your sunshine and your flowers, 
Stealing out without a murmur 
From theso pleasant haunts of ours. 


THE SUMMER’S GONE! 

BT UBS. HABRIKT B. BARBER. 


Ths Summer’s gone with its leaves and flowers, 
With its sunny skies, and its melting shower*— 
With its light and shade, with its music air. 

With its butterfly things, and its rainbows fair— 
With its floating clouds, and its gamboling breeze. 
That so playfully danced ’mid the forest tree*— 
With its gardens bright, and whispering grove, 
That from morn till night told tales of love— 
With its humdrum air And its noisy song— 

The Summer’s gone! Oh I the Summer’s gone! 


$ The Summer’s gone, with Its poet dreams— 

\ With its brightest hopes, and its fairest scenes^ 

And with its pure spirits of light and love 
S Have winged their way to tho climes above, 

< Yet I know there are flowers forever in bloom 
| In their homes of glory beyond the tomb— 

5 And one blissful season eternally reigns— 

And all that is bright forever remains— 

But ours transiently pass, like blossom half blown. 
The Summer’s gone! Oh! the Summer's gone! 
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“CAN'T AFFORD IT.” 


BT ELLEN ASHTON. 

“I want you to subscribe for ‘Peterson’s £ broidered from a design in ‘Peterson/ two years 
Magazine/ for next year/’ said Helen Stanhope j ago, before you joined the club.” 
to Mrs. Lacy. “There is but one more name | “I hadn’t thought of all this. I do believe you 
needed to .complete the club.” \ are right, and that, if I don’t join the club, 1 

“I don’t know,” replied Mrs. LScy, hesitat- \ shall lose more than I’ll save. But here comes 
ingly. 5 Mr. Lacy, I’ll leave it to him.” 

“You took it this year. Don’t you like it?” | “lam willing to leave it to Mr. Lacy. He is 
“Like it? To be sure I do; but—but I can’t 1 a sensible man, and I know he’ll decide for 
afford it.” j ‘Peterson/ if the case is fairly laid before 

This was said a year ago, when everybody was < him.” 
talking about “hard times;” and Mrs. Lacy, like | Mr. Lacy verified Miss Stanhope’s words, 
a good wife, thought that if Bhe could economize, j When the conversation had been rehearsed, he 
it might make her husband less anxious-look- j said, 

ing. | 41 1 believe Miss Stanhope is right, my dear. 

“Can’t afford it?” was Helen’s reply. “You j But you can soon determine it. Suppose you 
should say you can’t afford to do without it” j keep an account, during next year, of the chil- 
“It is cheap, I know,” was the sad reply. “I | dren’s dresses you make at home, from patterns 
have taken several magazines, but never got as < in 4 Peterson/ and of the other things you can 
much before for my money. But I really think $ get up, at odd hours, from designs from the same 
I must try and do without it next year.” And | source, counting everything that you would not 
she sighed. | have to buy, and this time next fall, when Miss 

“I respect your motives,” answered her J Stanhope comes around again with her clubs, 
visitor, stoutly; “but, I believe, that instead of $ show her and me the result. Mind, I put it on 
saving money by not subscribing, you will actu- \ this ground, not because I wouldn’t make you a 
ally lose. I say nothing of the stories and 5 present of ‘ Peterson/ even if it was less useful, 
novelets which are promised, or of the beautiful ^ but to satisfy your kind heart that there is no 
mezzotints and other engravings; for if the < saving in giving up your pet magazine. Why, 
magazine contained nothing else, it might, per- \ my dear, I’d take ‘Peterson/ even if you didn’t, 
haps, be properly cut off, when people are econo- $ to see how happy you are, every month, when I 
mizing. But ‘Peterson/ my dear Mrs Lacy, is \ bring it home from the post-office.” 
something more than a luxury: it is a necessity. i[ A year passed. Last month, Miss Stanhope, 
Up here, in the country, we should know nothing 
about the fashions, if it wasn’t for ‘Peterson;’ 
and a miliner, or storo-keeper, might put off on 
us styles that were quite out of date. You ^ of their visitor’s appearance, he called out glee- 
have children, too; how do you expect to make fully, 

up their clothes, if you don’t take ‘Peterson?’ j “Just in time, Miss Stanhope. Mrs. Lacy 
for one of the merits of my favorite magazine is \ and I were talking about ‘Peterson/ only last 
its variety of patterns for children’s dresses, j night, and recalling our conversation of a year 
which are often, also, accompanied by diagrams \ ago. Mrs. Lacy has kept the account she pro¬ 
to out them by. Then, consider the crochet, em- \ mised. Tell her what it is, my dear.” 
broidery, and other designs for the work-table. \ “I’m fifteen dollars better off, I make it, than 
I have calcir.Ated that I have made, during the \ if I hadn’t taken the magazine,” said Mrs. Lacy, 
last year, at odd hours, articles from these pat- l looking kindly at her husband, and with a little 
terns, which, otherwise, would have had to lay, ! embarrassment at Miss Stanhope, 
enough to pay for the magazine five times over. \ “To say nothing of the excellent humor the 
And Mary Ornell has made even more: that j reading and engravings have kept her in,” put 
beautiful muslin dress, which you admired so > in the husband, cheerily, “nor of the half a 
much, and asked me where I bought it, was em- \ dozen, or more, of first-rate puddings, real new 
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who always begins in time to get up clubs, called, 
in her annual round, on Mrs. Lacy. The hus¬ 
band happened to be in, and divining the cause 
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IN THE CROWD. — NIGHT-FALL. 


dishes, which she compounded for me from the $ heart to quite ten times the worth of the maga- 
original receipts. lve made up my mind, Miss ^ zine, for that cook-book, alone, which it is to 
Stanhope, not only to have Mrs. Lacy subscribe, $ contain next year.” 

but to take a copy, in my own name, and send | Every story has a moral. That of this “oure 
it to my good old mother: she’d thank me in her > true tale,” cannot be mistaken. 


IN THE CROWD. 


BY ANNE L. MUZZEY. 


Through the wild rash, end beet 
Of human hearts, I heard 
A thrilling voice, whose sweet, 
Despairing accents stirred 
My soul to prayer and tears 1 
Poor heart 1 
Alas! I know Its fears; 

For in this changing life 
Are times, when all the air 
Seems dark with evil wings; 

And woe, and shame, and strife, 

And all unholy things 
Shadow us everywhere; 

Weak heart! 

Tossing upon the tide, 

The rushing, restless tide 
Of destiny, 

Like a frail, helpless barque, 

Wailing through the still dark, 

Mournfhlly, mournfully I 

I shall grow wild—wild; 

Father in Heaven, 

Pity thy erring child 1 

Cold, sullen, and grey, 

Floweth life’s river, 

Away, away, 

Into death’s solemn sea, 

God’s “forever,” 

Oh! ah me! 

I’m reeling madly on 
Through clouds, and storm, and night, 
On, on, on; 


When will the morning dawn? 

When will the skies be light? 

It is so dark and cold; 

Your white wings over me 
Tenderly, tenderly— 

Pity me! Plead for me! 

Oh! I am wild—wild; 

God of the weary hearted 
Como to thy child. 

What do I hear? 

Is it the voice of Him 

Who maketh clear 
Things that are strange and dim? 

On, on, on. 

Through mist, and gloom, to light; 

Through hate, to love; through itri% 
To peace; through wrong to right; 
Through death to eudlees life! 

On, on, on. 

Heart 1 oh, faint not so, 

Courage, courage, hands; 

Teardrops do not flow, 

God commands 1 

There is a port of peace— 

There is a country where 
The Summers never cease!— 

Tempest entereth there, 

Never, never! 

Anchored upon that shore, 

Our souls shall strive no more, 

Forever, forever! 


NIGHT-FALL. 


BT LOTTIB LINWOOD. 


When the whispering dews of evening 
Lay their pearls upon the flowers, 

And the shadows gather darkly 
O’er this glowing world of ours, 

And day’s earnest toil has ended, 

Evory care hath fled away; 

Then the thought of thee comes blended 
With the still, departing day. 

Then I know that peace has folded 
Her soft wings around my heart, 
Hushing all its restless longings, 

Bidding every foe depart. 

And thine image, like the moonlight, 
Stealing through the shady grovo, 


Comes to light the inner darkness 
With Its whisperings of love; 

And altho’ I know, beloved. 

That thy dream of life is o’er, 

That thy feet will walk with angels, 
And will walk with me no more; 
Yet forever in the night-fiill 
I can feel thy presence near, 

And a voice—thine own—e’er whispers 
That I still am very dear. 

Never till the shroud is folded 
On the heart that beats fbr thee, 

Will the night-foil on the flowers 
Come without thy memory. 
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KING PHILIP’S DAUGHTER. 

BT MBS. AKN 8. STEPHENS. 

pEntared, *ccwling to Act of Congress in the year 1858, by Mr*. Ann S. Stephen*, in the Clerk’* Office of the District Court 
of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 

OOXCLUDXD FROM PAG1 356. 

CHAPTER IX. ^ the people, the more because of the profound 

Thb trees were leafless, and snow lay thick on 5 silence which had reigned regarding her, since 
the ground, when Barbara Stafford was brought $ the first week after she was placed in the prison 


from the prison where she had been kept in close 
oaptivity, and presented for trial in the North 
Church. A court, for the trial for witchcraft, 
was considered somewhat in the light of an eccle- 
eiastical tribunal, and thus the sacred edifices of 
Boston and Salem were frequently used in such 
oases. But this was the first legal assemblage 
Chat had ever entered the North Church, for the 
governor's attendance and membership there 
gave it a prestige over all other places of wor- 
ship. Besides, it had of late been, as it were, 
doubly consecrated, by the baptism of the chief 
magistrate in the very plenitude of his power; 
and for common witches, such as had been tried, 
hung and drowned, by dozens during the year, 
the place would have been considered far too 
holy. 

But Barbara Stafford was no common offender. 
She had been a guest in Gov. Phipps' mansion. 
The people of Boston had seen her seated, side 
by side, with Lady Phipps in the state car* 
riage, with servitors and halberts right and 
left; and it was known far and wide that she 
had come to the country in a strange ship, 
heaved up, as it were, from the depths of a 
raging storm, that the elements had battled 
against her and overwhelmed her in the deep, 
wrecking the boat in which she strove to reach 
the shore, and swallowing her in whirlpools, 
lashed into fury on the brink of the deep. 

From all this peril, it was known that the 
arms of Samuel Parris, the minister of Salem, 
had received her—the studious, holy man of 
books and prayer, who had saved her life, was 
now ready to stand forward as her chief accuser. 

Many remembered that her garments had been 
of a texture more rich than those of the gover¬ 
nor’s lady, while those who had been present at 
the baptism of Sir William Phipps, were im¬ 
pressed by the grandeur of her countenance, 
and the almost unearthly stateliness with which 
Bhe had glided through the throng of worshipers. 

All these things made a great impression on 


* at Boston. It was said, that, during the first 
j three days of her incarceration, she had been 
J visited by Gov. Phipps, who, urged by the soli- 
\ citations of his young secretary, had consented 
$ to see her. But the interview had been brief and 
$ unsatisfactory. When apprised of his coming, 

I N the lady had protested, and by every means in 
her power sought to avoid the visit; but young 
Lovel hoped to gain her a powerful friend by 
persistence, and overcome by his persuasion she 

I 1 subpitted. 

Her dungeon was badly lighted, and Barbara 
sat in the darkest corner, with her face bowed 
and her form muffled in a large shawl. She 
lifted her eyes as the governor approached, and 
he felt their glance coming out from the dark¬ 
ness without really meeting it with his eyes. 
The thrill, that ran through his form, warned 
him of the diabolical power, which the woman 
was said to possess, and it was with a solemn 
reserve that he drew near her. 

J She neither spoke nor moted, but her form 
l shrunk together, and her garments began to 
| tremble, as if she were suffering from cold. He 
^ spoke to her, but she did not answer. He stooped 
I down to address her, and the shivering fit came 
! on again. His stern heart was filled with com* 

| passion, and yet she had not spoken a word. 

$ gush of strange tenderness swelled his breast, 

$ and he turned away, with dew in his eyes—such 
\ dew as had not sparkled there in twenty years. 

\ He went back and bent over her; the velvet 
^ of his cloak swept her lap, his breath almost 
s stirred her hair. 

\ She gave him one wild look, and dropped her 
^ head again, while, with her two hands, she 
\ grasped a fold of her cloak, and pressed it to 
\ her lips. The hands fell to her knees, the cloak 
£ swayed back to its natural folds, and he was all 
\ unconscious of the movement; for in his earnest- 
n ness, and compelled by a power that endowed 
$ him with momentary eloquence, he was pleading 
l with her to give her true name and history, in 
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order that he and those who wished her well, $ 
might find some means of defence when she \ 
should be brought to trial. n 

She heard him, like one in a dream—a sweet, | 
wild dream—for her lips parted with a heavenly S 
smile, and she held her breath, as if it had been 1 
a delicious perfume, which she would not permit $ 
to escape her lips. A shiver still ran through \ 
her frame, but no longer as an expression of $ 
pain: it was like the exquisite tremor which 5 ; 
the south wind gives to a thicket of roses. s 

She could not have spoken, had the whole s 
world depended on her voice; so his pleading i 
was all in vain. Had she uttered a sound, it | 
would have been a cry of wild thanksgiving. | 
Had she moved, it would have been to throw \ 
herself at his feet. She did move, and half rose | 
from the wooden bench on which she was seated, ^ 
saw young Lovel at the door and fell back again, ^ 
shrouding her face in the shawl and murmuring £ 
prayers of entreaty and gratitude, that she had $ 
escaped some great peril. The shawl muffled | 
her voice, but the governor saw that she was $ 
praying, and retreated toward the door. 5 

“Tell her to think of what I have said—to $ 
send me any information—I will not ask it to s 
be a confession—on which she may found a de- > 
fence before the judges,” he said, addressing \ 
young Lovel, “she is frightened by my presence $ 
and has no power to 6 peak; persuade her to con- ^ 
fide in you, Norman. Surely, as the Lord liveth, s 
this woman has some great power, but not of \ 
evil. Those who visited Peter in his prison, $ 
must have felt as I do now.” j 

“Hear how she sobs!” said the young man, $ 
deeply moved, “oh! your excellency, go back; | 
her heart is softened; she may speak to you $ 
now; I never saw her weep so passionately be- $ 
fore.” ^ 

“No,” said the governor, gently, “I will not ^ 
force myself upon her grief. Give her time for \ 
thought, and opportunities for prayer. The devil $ 
had power over the holy one forty days and forty i 
nights. It may be that this poor lady is going j 
through a like probation, and she may come \ 
forth with the radiance of an angel, at last.” * 
“She is an angel,” answered Lovel, with ten- > 
der enthusiasm. “Oh 1 if she could but be j 
brought to confide in you.” < 

“We can at least delay the trial, and give her > 
time,” said the governor. “Perhaps this scourge \ 
of the Evil One may pass away without reaching l 
her, if she is protected till the power has reached j 
its climax.” \ 

The governor went away, after saying this, a $ 
thoughtful and saddened man. His intellect was J 
too clear, and his strength of character too 1 


powerful, for that profound faith in witchcraft, 
which influenced many of the clergy and judges 
of this land; men, who should have stood be¬ 
tween the superstition of ignorance, but rather 
gave it the force of their superior intelligence 
and such dignity as sprang from position. The 
commotion, which this subject had created in 
his government; the solemn trials held upon 
helpless old men and women; the blood and 
terror that had followed, had already filled his 
mind with misgiving; and though, for a season, 
he was borne forward by the public clamor, and 
had in his own experience no strong proof * 
against the phenomena produced in confirma¬ 
tion of witchcraft, he had never entered heartily 
into the persecutions of the courts. Nor had be 
risen up against them, because in his own soul 
there was doubt and misgiving. Barbara Staf¬ 
ford had not spoken a word in his presence, yet 
her silence and the very atmosphere of truth 
that surrounded her, had affected him deeply; 
and he began to doubt more than ever if this 
great excitement of the day might not merge in 
persecutions; if the pure and the good might not 
possibly suffer with those given over to the 
prince of darkness. But when Sir William re¬ 
turned home, he found Samuel Parris, his old 
patron and early preceptor, waiting for him. 
The good man had taken his staff and walked 
all the way from Salem, to seek counsel and 
consolation of his powerful friend. 

Between these two men was a tie, which no 
one could fathom—a tie stronger than that which 
could have bound master and pupil, or benefactor 
and protege. Phipps had sprung from a poor, 
apprentice boy, to be the richest and most power* 
ful man in New Eugland. He had won a title 
and wealth from the mother government, by his 
indomitable energies, while Samuel Parris had 
dreamed his life away, under the roof where the 
embryo great man had taken his first charity 
lesson. But though one was a man of thought, 
and the other of progress, no distance of time 
nor station could separate them. So, full of his 
terrible sorrow, the old minister came to his 
friend’s house, asking for sympathy and craving 
help. Gov. Phipps was in the prime of life, a 
man of noble presence, strong in intellect and in 
power. Parris was old and bowed to the earth 
with trouble; the white locks floated thinly over 
his temples, his black eyes were sharp and wild 
with protracted anguish. But the two met 
kindly, as they had done years before. The 
strong man forgot his successful ambition, and 
the state to which it had led. With the feeble 
old minister he was an apprentice boy again. 

They sat down together, and the old man told 
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Iris sorrow, with the simple truth so natural to > like that, to bring the terrible hunt after human 
his character. When he described the condition > life into repute again. 

of his child, and asserted his solemn conviction * Inside and out, the meeting-house was beset 
that it was the work of sorcery, and that Bar- ^ with a breathless throng. The windows were 
bara Stafford, the woman who had seemed at * open, though the air was sharp and full of frost, 
first like an angel of light, had wrought this i that the curious crowd, which trampled down 
fiend’s work in his household, Phipps began to \ the snow without, might get a glimpse of that 
look upon his feelings toward the prisoner as a \ pale face like the rest. The forest, out of whose 
snare of Satan, from which he must free himself } bosom the city of Boston had been cut, swept 
only with fasting and penitence. For how could \ down close to the building, and the crowd ex- 
he doubt the word of that good old man, or feel $ tended into its margin. It was observed that a 
anything but holy indignation against the person ^ few Indians mingled with the people in this 
who had, by satanic power, disturbed the beau- \ direction, and that others were occasionally seen 
tiful character of his favorite Elizabeth Parris? | moving among the naked trees farther up the 
From that time, he began to look upon the in- $ woods, where a hemlock hollow broke off the 
terest which young Lovel manfested in the pri- $ view. 

■oner, as a proof of her pernicious influence, and $ When the trial commenced, and the pro9e- 
rebuked the young man sternly when he sought \ cuting attorney was about opening his case, 
to arouse kindly feelings in her behalf once more. > drawing all eyes to the meeting-house, and the 
Thus weeks and months went by, leaving Bar- \ proceedings within, a train of savages came 
bara Stafford in miserable solitude, till the frost \ gliding out of these hemlock shadows, and min- 
crept over the forest, and the white snow fell $ gling imperceptibly with the crowd, through 
like a winding sheet, then they brought her forth ^ which they moved, like a brook stirring the long 
for trial. \ grass of a meadow. It was a common thing for 

-- $ friendly Indians to mix in such crowds, and no 

CHAPTER X. | one observed that a sort of military precision 

Thb trial was one which filled the community $ marked their movements, even while penetrating 
with a certain sense of awe. It was no old $ the multitude, and that they dropped into line, 
woman, brought up in their midst, whose very < after entering the meeting-house, forming a cor- 
ignorance was beset and urged in judgment s don from the platform, on which the judges sat, 
against her; but a brave, beautiful lady, full ^ to the front entrance doors. Had these savages 
of life, and bright with intellect, whose very ^ been in full costume, their number might ham 
presence as she walked up those aisles, with a \ seemed formidable enough to excite some anx- 
forest of halberts bristling around her, made the \ iety; but they had no war-paint, and came After 
proudest of her judges hold his breajh. She * the fashion of a friendly nation, with blankets 
sat down upon a bench placed near the pulpit, $ to keep them from the cold, and a movement so 
within sight of the communion-table which was ! quiet that their very presence was unobserved, 
surrounded by her judges, for whom a plat- \ At their head, and walking so far in advance, 
form had been built, lifting them in sight of the \ that no one but a keen observer would have 
people. She was very pale, and her eyes had $ guessed him of the party, came a young man, 
a weary look inexpressibly touching, but there i handsomely garbed after the fashion of the 
was neither timidity, nor unconcern in her ap- $ times, as a person of condition might be, and 
pearance; she seemed quiet as a lamb, but weary * with a certain air of self-centred ease, that 
too, like one who had been driven a long way, \ would have distinguished him in any place but 
and through rough places, to be slaughtered at $ that, where the general attention was fixed on 
last. | ono point. 

The meeting-house was crowded. The square 5 He was a young man of Wonderful presence, 
pews, the galleries and staircases, were groaning $ dark like a Spaniard, with quick, brilliant eyes, 
under a weight of human life. Men crowded and features finely chiseled, but bold in the out- 
upon each other, like hounds on the scent, only s line, manly, and yet delicate. His mouth had 
to obtain a glimpse of the beautiftil witch, or to $ a beautiful power of expression, and his fore- 
eatch a tone of her voice, like sportsmen who s head was like dusky marble, cut when the artist 
had brought down a splendid bird in the search was thinking of war and tempest. This man 
after common game, the rabble gloried in the $ had made his way close up to the platform, 
queenliness and grace of its victim It had be- « s . where the judges were seated, and listened with 
come tired of hanging withered old crones on < keen attention to the proceedings, 
the witch gallows, and wanted exactly a creature 5 When the prosecuting counsel had opened his 
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case, and was about to call witnesses for the < the base of the hills, and into the waves. They 
crown, Samuel Parris stood forth. The old man s saw the boat strike, saw it crushed into atoms, 
was agitated, but firm in his sense of right. It $ and saw the woman weltering in a whirlpool of 
was seldom that a witness of so much dignity J waters. The two, he and the young man, rushed 
appeared upon a trial like that, for usually the $ into the wares, breasted them, battled with them 
accusers, like their victims, were persons of low ^ like lions. A wild strength came to his arms, a 
position and small attainments. The wisdom \ supernatural power, that neither belonged to his 
and pity of the crowd rose up in array against > feeble organisation, nor his age. From that 
one helpless woman. i time, no doubt, the Evil One possessed him 

Samuel Parris required no questioning. He \ How he tore the woman from the waves, that 
told his story with brief earnestness, unoon- > had engulphed her, he never knew; for the youth 
sciously drawing conclusions from the facts he \ was hurled upon the shore, cold and dead, grasp- 
related, fatal to the prisoner, but with a solemn < ing the woman’s garments, 
conviction of their truth. $ “ The youth was dead, he could solemnly tes- 

“Did he recognise the prisoner at the bar?” < tify to that, for he felt his pulse, and kept one 
) e was asked. “ Yes! he had known her some j hand long over his heart to feel for life, but there 
oonths; it had seemed to him from the first that $ was neither breath nor pulse, Laxarus, in his 
she must have been familiar to him years ago; s tomb, was not more lifeless when the Saviour 
that was doubtless one of her delusions; but this $ looked upon him. The youth was dead. But 
feeling had led him to think of her more, and $ when the woman arose from the sand, with her 
extend hospitalities which had conducted him s hair dropping salt rain, and her lips purple with 
and his family into a deadly snare.” $ cold, she saw him lying there, prone at her sidet 

“Where had he seen her first?” $ and gathered him to her bosom with a strange 

“In the midst of a terrible storm, whioh the \ gleam of the face; gathered him to her bosom, 
inhabitants of Boston might well remember; $ and pressed those quivering lips down upon his 
when the shores were lashed and trampled down $ forehead and his marble mouth—those kisses, 
by the tempest, where the waves rioted and tore $ the unearthly warmth of her eyes, brought him 
agaihst each other like mad animals, and toward ^ to life. She had purchased immortality of the 
the sea all was one turmoil of wind and waters $ Evil One, and gave part of it to him. This was 
and black, angry clouds. $ the one great act of soroery that he had witnessed, 

“That woman’s influence must have been in- $ and to which he now bore testimony before the 
fernal in its power, for in the midst of this storm \ most high Qod after that, the woman had ob- 
he had been impelled forth to the heights—he, 5 tamed an unbounded power over the youth; he 
a feeble old man, urged forward by a premoni- l had manifested an uncontrollable desire for her 
tion, that, in the black turmoil of the tempest, ^ company—had neglected his old friends and the 
he would find something waited for all his life, s most binding attachments—body and soul he had 
He went with his garments in the wind, and the < become the serf of her diabolical power.” 
oold rain beating against his temples—went, | Here Samuel Parris paused. The perspiration 
and saw, in the midst of the storm, a great ship £ rose in great drops to his forehead, his hands 
heaving shoreward, with the vast clouds falling $ shook as ho wiped the moisture away, 
around her, lurid and luminous with a red sun- $ “And is this all you have to say?” demanded 
set, in the midst of which stood that woman—the j the judge, while the vast audience broke the 
prisoner. As he watched, a young man stood \ silence, by hoarse murmurs, that stole through 
by his side, even Norman Lovel, the youth who \ the windows, and grew louder as the people out- 
was but now whispering to the woman; and*the j side took them up. “Is thin all?” 
young man confessed there, in the whirl of the j “No,” said the old man, and the white hair 
wind, that he too had been impelled to seek the j rose slowly from hi 9 temples, while shadows 
heights, aud look for some great good, which i gathered about his mouth, “I, too, was in the 
was to come to him up from the stormy sea. s hands of this woman of Endor. I, the servant 
“They saw the ship in company. The woman l of the Lord, who have broken the holy bread to 
upon its deck, the billows and looming clouds j God’s people for more than fifty years. Here, 
fringed for a moment by the sunset. They saw j in this consecrated building, while I stood with 
the woman come down the side of the vessel, $ the sacred wine in my hands, after that just wi».w t 
where it rocked and plunged like a desert horse $ William Phipps, had drank of it in baptism, 
in the lasso; saw her put off in a small boat, | this woman appeared to me, standing in the very 
amid the boiling waves; saw the boat leap and j; spot where he had stood, appeared to me as an 
reel toward the land; rushed down together to i angel of light, for her eyes shone like stars, and 
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a smile full of tender humility beamed on her n sion followed, and she was like a babe, or a slave, 
face—with those eyes, with that smile, and with \ in the woman’s presence. She spoke of the time 
a voice that might have dropped from the golden * when Barbara came to the parsonage at Salem, 
harps to which cherubs sing. She won me into $ of the strange effect it had upon Abby Williams, 
a great sacrilege.” > and the more terrible results on herself. Then 

Again the minister wiped his brow; the judge i she said the presence of this woman became a 
grew pale, and leaned forward breathlessly. > torture. When she spoke, a knife pierced hei 
The audienoe was still as death; you could hear ^ heart; when she smiled, lurid fire seemed creep- 
the shivering of the naked tree boughs afar off \ mg over her brain. At last, her entire being 
in the forest, but nothing nearer. j was given up to the sorceress, whose power filled 

Amid this appalling hush, Barbara Stafford i her room with strange shapes, that tormented 
lifted her face to the witness, and a faint, pity- s the sleep from her eyes, and all peace from her 
ing smile lay like a shadow on her lips. She $ heart. She was better now. The prayers of 
seemed about to speak, but the judge lifted his s her Christian father had emancipated her; but 
hand, ^ the judges might see by her pale face, and thin 

“ A great sacrilege, brother Parris!” ^ hands, how fatally the curse had fastened on 

The minister cast a pleading look upon the ' her life, 
judges at the bar and his brethren of the min- * This was the evidence of Elizabeth Parris, 
istry, as if beseeching forbearance. S She laid all the pains of her jealous heart open 

“Yes! a great sacrilege, for, as 1 stood, with £ to the judges, and in the natural agony of dis- 
the unleavened bread before me and the sacred $ turbed love, they read only the power of witch- 
wine in my hand—stood alone in this holy build- ^ craft. Kept in silence by the exquisite delicacy 
ing, for all else had departed—this person, Bar- \ which made her susceptible to so much suffering, 
bara Stafford, by those sweet wiles which I speak j she did not mention Norman Lovel in her evi- 
of, won me to give the wine to her, that she * dence; thus, all clue to the origin of her suffer- 
raight taste it; and so beguiled of the devil, I * ing was concealed. 

broke with her of the bread, which is a symbol $ When her evidence was complete, Elizabeth 
of the body of Christ. This, brethren, was my ^ fainted, and was borne from the court in the 
sin—I was beset of the dark one and fell!” $ arms of Norman Lovel, who, touched by her 
A groan broke from the divines that beard the \ gentleness and her innocent confession, sprang 
confession. The judge bent his forehead to the s forward to save her from falling, 
palm of his hand, shading the pallor of his fea- $ Now Governor Phipps came forward; and it 
tures. The foreman of the jury muttered a low $ was remarked, that for the first time that day, 
prayer, and the jury whispered a solemn amen. $ Barbara Stafford became greatly agitated; her 
Even the face of young Lovel took an expres- $ lips, hitherto serenely closed, began to quiver; 
sion of affright. The stillness that reigned inher eyes dilated, and the blue tints deepened 
the body of the house was appalling. v under them. When he spoke, her hands clasped 

The old minister sat down, shading his face j and unclasped themselves, nervously, under her 
with both bands, then, in his place stood Eliza- * shawl. Once she rose and looked around, as if 
beth, pale, thin, wild. The shadow of her for- s tempted to fly into the open air. 
mer beauty seemed hanging around her like a | But the constable laid his heavy hand on her, 
shroud. \ reminding her that she was a prisoner. She 

When she saw her lover standing close to Bar- j looked in his face with a bewildered stare, re- 
bara Stafford, a faint glow stole over her cheek, ^ membered what she was, and sat down with a 
as if a peach blossom had blown across it, leav- $ dreary smile about her mouth, 
ing its reflection behind. > Sir William Phipps was also greatly agitated. 

The judge lifted his head and looked kindly j He had been summoned by the court, and with 
upon her. The jury whispered together, and $ proud humility obeyed its behests, 
cast pitying glances that way; and through all ij “To the best of his remembrance,” he said, 
that vast crowd a thrill of sympathy ran, like ^ “he had never met the prisoner but three times 
the wind in a forest. s in his life—once at his own door, when, by mis- 

Poor girl! she was sincere as a child, earnest $ take, he for a moment thought her to be Lady 
as a woman. She told the power of love and ^ Phipps.” 

hate whioh Barbara Stafford had attained over < Here a low moan broke from the neighbor- 
her; how, in her absence, the most bitter dislike ^ hood of the prisoner; but, if it came from her, 
filled her bosom, but when Barbara’s eyes were l the anguish to which it gave voice was instantly 
upon her, or her voioe in her ear, a sweet revul -1 suppressed. 
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Barbara was looking at the witness. The v influence which the noble woman possessed was 
light fell on his face, bat hen was in shadow, $ only such os God always lends to true greatness, 
still and white like that of a marble statue. j; he could not, after those who hod gone before, 
“Yes, for a moment,” he resumed, “he had s urge his convictions on the court, and alas! the 
mistaken the prisoner for Lady Phipps, and, in $ facts he had no power to contradict : they were 
the darkness, had held her to his bosom; it was ^ even such as Samuel Parris had sworn to. 
but an instant, and during that brief time, a $ When Barbara Stafford saw his troubled look, 
strange swell heaved at his heart, with a full- $ she beckoned him toward her, and before the 
ness that took away his breath; it subsided into £ constable could interfere, bade him be of good 
a heavy pain at last, which hung about him for s courage and speak the truth, trusting her with 
days, though the woman had departed before he $ the Lord. 

could look upon her face, and he had not heard ^ It could not have been otherwise. He did 
the sound of her voice. This pain had seized \ speak the truth, and his very efforts to explain 
him once before, while he stood in that very $ and soften the facts, whioh Samuel Parris had 
sacred building, with the sacramental wine at ^ stated, only served to prejudice the jury more 
his lips; and he was informed afterward, that ^ deeply; for they bent their heads and whispered 
she had entered the house, just as he took the > together, that it was easy to see the influence 
goblet in his hand. Again her supernatural in- \ of the beautiful witch was strong upon him, yet, 
fluence—for he could account for these sensa- < therefore, his words must be weighed with grave 
tions no other way—had been exerted on him, £ caution, as coming directly from the father of 
as he entered her place of confinement, for such j lies. 

was the compassion she inspired, had it rested $ Then Abigail Williams came forward, but her 
with him, his own hands would have been im- \ evidence was clearly in favor of the prisoner, 
polled to open her prison doors and set her free, v She disclaimed all impressions of evil obtained 
Such was her silent power over him.” t from that source; admitted that she had been 

As the governor uttered these words, Barbara i influenced against her friends, and had suffered 
Stafford’s eyes filled with tears, and a glow of s greatly by day and by night, but Barbara Staf- 
tenderness softened her face. She drew a deep $ ford was not the cause; of her she only knew 
breath, and then the tears began to drop, large ^ what was feminine and good. When questioned 
and fast, as if her very heart were broken up. \ regarding the sources of her knowledge, and of 
Unimportant as the governor’s evidence might $ her estrangement, she refused to speak. So the 
seem in these days, it had a powerful effect upon ^ judges, after consulting together, drew a proof 
the court. He was known, among the people, s of Barbara’s power from her perverse silence, 
as a stern, proud man, cold as steel, but just $ How was it to be expected that the witness could 
beyond question, even to the sacrificing of his £ speak while the glance of the prisoner was upon 
own life, had it been forfeited to the law. That her ? 

he should be influenced to such tenderness of { At last old Tituba took the stand. Her with- 
oompassion, against his reason, and in spite of i ered face seemed small, and more shriveled up 
himself, was to the people, who listened, deeper v than ever; but her eyes, usually sharp and 
proofs of witchcraft than the parts to which $ piercing as those of a rattlesnake, were now 
Samuel Parris had sworn. He was known as a $ hard as steel. Instead of glancing round the 
tender-hearted, visionary old man, half poet, s court with her usual vigilance, she kept her gaze 
half philosopher, by all the country round. But s fixed on the leading judge, as if all her duty lay 
the governor—whoever supposed that sentiment ^ with him. The prosecutor expected much from 
or imagination could cloud his clear judgment? ^ this witness. She had been with Abigail Wil- 
Thus, though the governor was guarded in his $ liams and Elizabeth Parris from their infancy, 
evidence, which to men less influenced by super- $ and must know better than any other person the 
stition would have been nothing, it bore heavily s effect which Barbara Stafford had produced upon 
against Barbara Stafford. But those who looked n them. She had helped to decoct the herbs and 
in her face, as Sir 'William left the stand, might * roots which Barbara loved to gather, and had 
have thought, from the glow which broke through s herself drank of this devil’s broth, as those plea- 
her cheek and eyes, that his evidence had been n sant, wholesome drinks were now denominated, 
her salvation. For the moment her face was ra- \ It was these drinks, no doubt, that had shrunk 
diant. 1 up her own features, and made her eyes so blood- 

After this, Norman Lovel was brought to the < shot 
stand, sorely against his will, for, though in the l But when Tituba spoke, her first words flung 
depths of his soul, he was satisfied that the 1 the court into consternation. When called upon 
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to look at the prisoner, she turned her head re- ^ of my innocence injure me most. What could 
aolutely another way, calling out, < any man do in behalf of a creature so forsaken?” 

“No, no! What has old Tituba to do with the \ “No, not forsaken—do not say that. One 
•tranger? It was I, old Tituba, who made the \ friend is ready to stand by you,” whimpered a 
drinks, and it was I who went out in the night S voice in her ear, and looking suddenly around 
for herbs. Poor old Tituba meant right; but if s she saw Norman Lovel, with all the fire of a 
witches walked by her side, unseen, and put \ generous nature in his face, ready to die at her 
strange plants into her apron, how was she to \ feet, or in her defence despite his patron—de- 
know? She had heard the mandrakes cry out \ spite all the judges on earth, 
when she tore up their roots: and once she had j A beautiful joy broke over Barbara Stafford’s 
found a plant, from which the blood dropped red s face, the loneliness of desolation was no longer 
when her knife cut it, and whispers ran through $ around her. But other eyes were bent on Nor- 
the forest as she carried it away. These roots $ man Lovel, and when Barbara smiled, the frown 
she had been tempted to put into the household % upon that dark forehead gloomed like midnight, 
beer just before Elizabeth was taken ill.” $ “The prisoner has no counsel,” said the 

“Had Barbara Stafford tempted her?” This \ judge. “Let the trial proceed.” 
was a question put by the judge. “Had she s “Not so,” cried a clear voice, that rang ove.. 
been near when the mandrake shrieked?” ^ the crowd with singular distinctness. “The 

“No, old Tituba was alone, it was her work £ lady has counsel, I, an advocate in the English 
altogether. She was the witch—she had yielded s courts, as these credentials testify, stand here 
herself to the Evil One in her old age, it was her $ in her defence.” 

lips which had given forth the poison that ran ^ Barbara Stafford started at the sound of that 
through the whole household. Beguiled by un- $ voice. It was the son of King Philip, who had 
seen devils, she had told strange, wicked things $ flung himself in the midst of his most deadly 
to Abigail Williams, and turned her to stone, i enemies to rescue her from death. Norman 
The witch poison had spread from cousin to \ Lovel started forward and took his place by the 
oousin—from father to child—from parlor to J: young man, whom he saw, for the first time, 
kitchen, till the minister’s household was utterly and toward whom his heart leaped in quick 
accursed, and she, old Tituba, the Indian woman \ sympathy. 

—she, the witch of witches, had done it all.” ^ The judges consulted together. The case was 
When Tituba had done, she cast one imploring $ a singular one, and they were not altogether 
look towaid the dusky young stranger, that still $ certain about admitting a stranger into the pro- 
kept his place near the judges. And when she ^ vincial courts without due question. But the 
saw by his look that he seemed satisfied with $ credentials which the young man submitted 
what she had done, the fire came back to her \ were genuine, and after a little he was received 
eyes, and coming down quickly from the stand \ with considerable show of dignity to a place be- 
she passed him, saying in a low voice, \ fore the judges. Though armed with the im- 

“Has Tituba done well?” And before the * pulses of a giant, and a kind of eloquence that 
judges could consult together she glided through l might have kindled enthusiasm in any heart 
the crowd; an Indian, who stood near the door, \ not locked close by superstition, which is the 
withdrew the blanket from his shoulders and \ romance of bigotry, he might as well have 
cast it over her head. Thus disguised after the \ argued with the rocks on the hills, as attempted 
fashion of her tribe, she found her way into the \ that woman’s defence before that iron-facrtl 
forest, thinking, poor, old soul, that in confess- i jury, and those iron-hearted judges. What 
ing herself a witch, and taking the household \ argument could he use which would not wound 
eurse on herself, she had saved the beautiful, ^ the self-love of those solemn men?—how could 
strange lady from death. £ he arouse sympathies which they repudiated as 

Alas, it was all in vain! The judges looked $ a sin, or appeal to the judgment which was 
upon old Tituba as an accomplice, not as a prin- $ bound down by prejudices, which they rever- 
oipal, and thus, in their minds, Barbara’s guilt $ enced as solemn allegations? 
was confirmed. At last a judge, more corapas- $ At first his voice was husky, and his speech 
sionate than his brethren, asked the prisoner if ^ faint, the very might of his sympathy for the 
she had no counsel. s woman who sat gazing on him so piteously 

Barbara looked up at this question, smiled $ paralyzed his powers; but indignation at last 
faintly, and shook her head. $ broke the trammels from his heart, and with a 

“Wherefore should I seek counsel?” she said. $ loud, clear utterance he entered upon her de- 
“I have no friends, and those who bear witness fence. 
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But that the judges and the jury were blind i of eternity, rich in beauty, and strong with life, 
with bigotry and solemn self-conceit, his first j she is not afraid to die. Was that the attitude of 
argument must have enforced her acquittal. > a fiend? Was that troubled smile, so full of 
With the might of a powerful intellect he un- ^ forgiveness and pity, the smile of a fiend or an 
raveled the tissue of evidence, and exhibited the s angel ? Let the jury look upon that face, and 
case as it would appear this day. “The evil," > answer to the most high God if they refused to 
he said, “lay not in the gentle lady arraigned jprofit by the evidence beaming therein! 
before them, but in the disturbed minds of the \ Here the men of the jury looked at Barbara 
witnesses: Samuel Parris was a roan of books, $ Stafford with a single accord, as if they had no 
of meditation and thought—a poet, diseased by $ power to resist the direction of the young advo- 
the unwritten music in his soul which had no $ cate’s eye, and it seemed impossible to turn from 
power to express itself in long sermons, and to \ the gaze, so mournful was the gloom of those 
whom all these gentle avenues to sympathy were | large eyes, so brave was the attitude with which 
closed up. It was this that had drawn him into < she met their scrutiny. 

the storm, and had sent him to battling the s But here one of the judges arose, and warned 
waves face to face with death on the coast. It j the jury, that such was the most dangeroui 
was this that made love for his child idolatry, j fascination which Satan gave to his witch 
from which he was compelled by a sensitive con- > elected, and besought them to look straight 
science to fast and pray, as from a grievous sin. ^ toward the bench, thus saving their souls from 
Samuel Parris, the principal witness, was neither \ jeopardy. 

insincere nor insane, but a man bora in advance \ Then the wonderful eloquence of the young 
of the age, to whom endowments, that would \ man was aroused, his magnificent eyes shot fire, 
have been greatness if understood even by \ his lip curved, and his thin nostrils dilated, all 
himself, were turned into a torment and a \ the strength and fervor of his being was flung 
curse. This quick imagination, this sensitive | into the scathing denunciation which he hurled 
love, had seized upon the old man’s reason, and $ against the court, and against the people whom 
thus rendered him the most dangerous of wit- $ the tribunal represented. It was the wild elo- 
nesses—a thousand times more dangerous than $ quence of despair, for he knew when the jury 
falsehood or malice could have been, because of i turned to look upon Winthrop, the chief judge, 
his honesty.” The other witnesses he touched \ whose rebuke had crushed the rising pity which 
on lightly and with gentleness, but when ho left \ might have saved Barbara Stafford, that her 
them and threw his fiery soul into a protest and < doom was scaled. Thus, with the terrible co®- 
appeal for the prisoner, the passion of his elo- * viction that he was avenging the fate of a doomed 
quence was enough to stir even that crowd of $ woman rather than pleading with a hope, he 
prejudging accusers. \ poured out a wild outburst of feeling—now ap- 

Why had Barbara Stafford done these strange $ peal—now denunciation—now a wailing lament, 
things? How. except from the Prince of Bark- ^ that made the jury tremble, and the judges turn 
ness, had she attained the power of winning > white in the face, as if an avenging angel had 
every soul that came in contact with hers into l descended to protect the woman they were about 
subjection? Why was she possessed of a beauty ^ to adjudge to death. 

which died with the first growth of most women, ^ ' The eloquence, native to the Indian, overbore 
> fresh, proud beauty to which years only gave ^ the restraint of education, and as the wild tor- 
grandeur, except that she had made a compact s rent of feeling rushed over the multitude, it 
with the Evil One, and given her soul in exchange ^ fired the superstition, brooding then into a ter- 
for the marvelous beauty in which her diabolical ^ rible conviction. A word only was wanting, like 
power principally lay? How could he, or any s a lighted match, to ignite these lurid apprehen- 
man, answer charges like these—charges based $ sions. It came from a far off corner of the meet- 
on imagination only, and yet, for which a fellow \ ing-honse. 

creature was in jeopardy of her life? \ “ The beautiful witch has brought Lucifer him- 

How should he answer? Let the judge and l self to plead her cause; see the fire in his eyes, 
the jury look upon the woman where she sat, £ the breath from his nostrils; see the bronze on 
with halberts bristling around her, and a tribu- jhis forehead, the proud curve on his mouth!” 
nal of death that moment waiting to hurl her i At these words there rose a tumult in the 
into eternity; for, guard the dignity of that court | house. Women shrieked, and pressed forward 
as they might, such was its object. See how ^ to the doors; men broke into wild murmurs, or 
gently she watches these proceedings—see how \ whispered together in low voices; while the 
brave she is. Though a woman npon the brink > judges stood up, pale as a group of statues; and 
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the jury huddled together, looking into each < till their dying day, it was that of a grieved 
other’s faces aghast. ^ $ angel, sad, but forgiving. 

In the midst of this turmoil, Barbara Stafford ^ It was the night before her day of doom when 
felt a breath on her cheek, and looking suddenly ^ she received this decision. Norman Lovel came 
up, met the glance of those eyes, which, a mo- S himself with the terrible tidings, hoping to 
ment before, had frightened the people with jj soften her fate by words of soothing and consola- 
their brilliancy, now full of burning determina- £ tion. Never to his dying day did he forget the 
.lion. \ expression of that face when he told Barbara 

“Have no fear,” he whispered, “the tribe of \ how hopeless his suit had been. It was like that 
King Philip is not all dead. If I go, it is i of a grieved angel, calm and mournful, but holy 
to accomplish elsewhere, what is impossible s with resignation. It seemed as if her soul was 
here.” {repeating the words of our Saviour, “Father, 

Barbara Stafford answered him with a look * forgive them, for they know not what they 
only, for, in an instant, the rush of the crowd | do!” 

carried the noble youth from her sight, and when £ Barbara strove to calm the anguish of her 
the court, recovering from its panic, looked < young friend, and her voice was like that of a 
around for this emissary of the Dark One, who ' troubled angel as she attempted to persuade the 
had denounced its proceedings face to face with ^ noble youth from the terrible anguish into which 
the august judges, the strange advocate was v her fate had plunged him; but it was all in vain, 
gone. Then, while the crowd was hushed with $ he refused to be comforted, 
unconquerable awe, and the very heaven was !; While they were talking, and as Barbara was 
hung with the blackness of a gathering storm, s about to inquire after Elizabeth Parris—for, 
the verdict of the jury ran in a low whisper from $ in the greatest peril, she did not forget that the 
lip to lip, till it reached the savages brooding in ^ young girl, her innocent enemy, had been borne 
the forest, and was mingled with the deep, deep s from the court insensible—the turnkey opened 
curses of the white man— $ her dungeon door, and looked in with a wistful, 

“Guilty! guilty!” £ inquiring look, and over his shoulders appeared 

While the storm burst over them, shaking the $ a thin face, sharp, and greyish pale, whose black 
window-panes, like angry fiends uphurling great ^ eyes wandered over the dungeon with a sort of 
trees in the woods, and plowing up the virgin s timid eagerness, as if he searched, and yet shrunk 
soil in its fury, sentence was pronounced. On ^ from some object. 

the second day from that Barbara Stafford was £ Barbara Stafford saw the face, and stood np 

doomed to suffer as a witch, and the sentence \ with a mournful smile on her lip, and thus she 

must be carried out. ^ remained, waiting, till Samuel Parris came in 

Governor Phipps, doubting the tenderness in s and paused before her, like the ghost of some 

his o^u heart to be a suggestion of the devil, ^pale friar that had wandered from its substance, 
refused to interfere, though Norman Lovel, it is } “Samuel Parris, my kind host, my stern 
said, went on his knees to the stern man, and s accuser,” said Barbara Stafford, quietly, “alas! 
Lady Phipps, gentle and magnanimous, always ;> old man, you seem more dreary than I; no won- 
joined her entreaties to his, but in vain. There $ der—my troubles will be over to-morrow; but 
was something at his own heart which the gover- \ yours—oh! God forgive you, Samuel Parris! 
nor feared more than the pleadings of his favorite $ May the God of heaven help you to forgive your- 
or his wife, something that«made him tremble $ self!” 

and grow ohild-like till he shuddered at his own \ Samuel Parris sat down upon a stool, and 
weakness; for even his strong mind was per- $ looked around him with a wild expression of 
verted by the terrible superstitions of the age, J trouble in his eyes. He had come to persuade 
and he believed these relentings to be a direct \ Barbara Stafford to save herself by confession, 
instigation of the devil. i for her ooming death troubled him sorely; but 

No, Barbara Stafford must die, but not with- | when he saw her standing there, so calm and 
out the consolations of religion, not without the \ pale like a queen—no, like that grander thing, 
means of confession. \ a brave, delicate woman, who knows how to die 

In this, the last night given her by the law, J for the truth like a woman—ho had no voice 
the gallows was built, the executioner was ready, $ wherewith to tempt her weakness, or win on her 
and no hope came to Barbara Stafford. Sir $ conscience; but sat down, with trouble in his 
William Phipps had given his irrevocable deci- \ eyes, gazing on her in silence, 
sion. She must die. Those who saw her face $ “Old roan,” said Barbara, smiling, oh! how 
when this was announced to her, never forgot it * mournfully, “if you came to encourage me to 
Vol. XXXIV.—26 
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support my weakness through the dark scene of ^ “Of your child, lady? Alas! he never knew 

to-morrow, I thank you.” * that a child was born <$f that unfortunate mar- 

“Nay,” said the old man, “I came to exhort $ riago, but received tidings of your death years 
you to confession.” ^ ago—tidings which could not be doubted, for 

Barbara made a repulsive movement with her £ they came in your father’s own handwriting. I 

hand. $ saw them myself on the very night of his mar- 

“ Without that,” continued the minister, “there $ riage with the poor lady who holds your place.” 
is no hope. Governor Phipps has locked the $ “And you performed that ceremony also?” 
door against us, that his heart may be no longer $ “Yes, truly, but not till such proofs had been 
wrung with our importunities, for I, even I, and ^ given of your death, that no one could have 
Elizabeth my daughter, and even the wife of his ^ doubted.” 

bosom, have been on our knees before him to no ^ “Nay, I was worse than dead; for months and 
avail; for, now that death treads so closely on ^ years after the birth of my son I was confined in 
our words, we, who have been your honest ^ a mad-house—a private mad-house—from which 
accusers, would fain see you sent safely beyond $ nothing could release me, but a solemn pledge 
seas, rather than this fearful sentence should bo $ not to seek after, or even speak of my husband 
fulfilled.” $ while the earl lived. Of my child I had no 

Barbara Stafford bent her face, shrouding it \ knowledge; they told me it was dead, and I be- 
with both hands, while a flood of soft, sweet < lieved them. At last I was released from this 
tears rained from her eyes. It was sweet to $ terrible imprisonment and carried into foreign 
know, that even these, her bitter enemies, had \ lands, whore we traveled five years, carrying 
relented a little. 1 with us outward grandeur and inward pain. We 

As she stood thus, bowed forward, with both j went to Bermuda, to Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
hands up, her hair broke partially loose, and fell $ everywhere save to the land where my husband 
in waves down her shoulder. There was some- l dwelt—of him I heard nothing, and dared ask 
thing in this attitude, something in the very { nothing. When I left the asylum, my father 
depth of her sobs that struok the old man with a < told me that William Phipps was dead, and I 
•ort of terror; he stood up, and, with his withered \ dared not question his truth. Still in my heart 
hands attempted to put back the hair from her j of hearts I felt that he was not dead. At last 
_.^e, as if she had been a little girl whose grief | the earl, my father, whose pride had widowed 
he pitied. She dropped her hands with a quick \ me while yet scarcely more than a child, was 
motion as she felt his touch, and their eyes met $ laid with the cold and proud of his ancestors, 
in mutual recognition—the attitude and the dis- | dust with their dust, and I, the inheritor of his 
posal of her hair had betrayed her. | estates, the lady of a proud line, thought nothing 

Samuel Parris stood dumb and pale gazing at j of these things, but urged by one wild wish, and 
her. She met his look with terror in her eyes, free of my promise, took the first ship and came 
and a moan on her lips. Young Lovel looked on, \ to America, searching for the husband of my 
mute with surprise. ^ youth—searching even for the child that had 

Simultaneously Barbara and the minister mo- s blessed me for an hour and disappeared, but 
tioned the youth to depart, and leave them alone. $ whose tomb I had never seen. 

He went, and yet neither of the two spoke. I “I came upon this coast amid storms, and buf- 
They looked in each other’s eyes afraid. At last ^ feted by the elements that seemed striving to 
the minister found voice, $ force me back from my fate. You know the 

“Alive!” he said, “alive! and here? Oh! my $ rest: it was your hand that dragged me from 
God, my God, what hag thy servant done that he $ the breakers, yours and his. I awoke in sight 
should see this day?” ^ of the spot where we had first met in hearing of 

“You know me then, Samuel Parris? You ^ the waves that had borne us, twenty years be- 
know me then ?” $ fore, a happy, happy pair across the ocean. All 

“Alas! alas!” The old man wrung his hands | the dear, old memories came back to me then— 
in anguish. * the night when we rode through the forest to 

“And now you understand my presence here, $ your dwelling, and were sacredly wedded under 
my anguish and my silence ?” $ its roof—the secrecy, the doubt, the happiness, 

“Oh! God forgive us!—God forgive us!” i; and the love unutterable which bound me, the 


moaned the old man. 


; daughter of a proud earldom, to the fate of a 


“When my father died, and set me free from $ being rendered greater still by the energies and 
a solemn promise, I came in search of him, the $ strength which make the nobility of manhood, 
husband of my youth, the father of my child!” > Full of these thoughts, rich in the holy love that 
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'when it is real, runs like a golden thread from 
time into eternity, I waited for the hour when 
I could tell my husband all that I had suffered— 
all that I had hoped since the pride of my father 
forced us asunder. It seemed as if the hour 
that restored me to him would, in some way, 
bring my child to life: I could not think of the 
two apart. But while I was waiting in the sweet 
hush of a new hope, with the sound of the far 
off waters reaching me like a perpetual promise, 
content with the dear certainty that he was close 
at hand, and I relieved of all bondage, with a 
new life before me, and sweet hopes surging at 
my heart, a lady came to my presenoe, a fair 
woman, whose smiles made my heart ache under 
the sweet welcome. She came with offers of 
hospitality and cordial good-will—came in the 
plenitude of her rich happiness to invite the 
storm-tossed stranger to share the luxuries of 
her home—to share the society and protection of 
her husband—her husband, Sir William Phipps, 
governor of Massachusetts! I fainted at the 
lady’s feet, but kept my secret safe. She left 
me bewildered, smitten to the soul with a great 
blow, one for which I was utterly unprepared. 
Old man, you would pity me could you guess at 
the anguish, the terrible, terrible desolation that 
followed this interview with my husband’s second 
wife!” 

“Oh! me,” said Samuel Parris, dropping the 
hands that had covered his face—“oh, me! I do 
pity you. And it was I that married you both, 
you so noble, so grand of character, she so bright 
and good—God have mercy upon us!” 

“At last,” continued Barbara, “my decision 
was made. I would return to my native land, 
and tread the ashen desert of life which must 
yet be mine, for I was strong, and could not die, 
utterly, utterly wretched, with a penance of life 
before me which must be endured. But I could 
not bring myself to this all at once. There arose 
moments when my soul rose up in arms for its 
rights, and the love of my youth grew mighty 
in its own behalf: but it is easier to suffer than 
inflict suffering, better to endure than avenge. 
I resolved to see my husband, and after that to 
decide. I went to the North Church, where he 
stood by its altar in the pride of his state and 
the humility of his faith, and was baptized for 
another life. Then it was, Samuel Parris, that 
a resolve of perfect self-abnegation possessed 
me—then it was I almost wrested the conse¬ 
crated wine from your hands, and made a vow 
which I have kept even unto death—a vow to 
remain as dead to the man who had been my 
husband, to leave him forever, and go away into 
utter loneliness. 


} “But I could not remain dumb within reach 
s of his presence—I could not see him in domestic 
;> converse with another without such anguish as 
$ makes the breath we draw a torture. You heard 
j; his oath on that awful trial. For one instant he— 
^ mistaking me for her—held me to his heart, and 
\ after that I fled—fled through the wilderness to 
$ your dwelling; and there—oh! my God, help to 

< do away the evil—there the misery, spread from 
S my own heart through your household—you h*id 

< seen without recognizing me, and I supposed 
> myself safe till a ship should come. But the in- 
£ stincts of memory filled you with unrest, and 

I you mistook them for supernatural influences; 

your child mistook the affection which springs 
$ from the heart of a son to his mother, and grew 
\ wild with wounded love. So my suffering bore 
$ poisonous fruits, and was tortured into proofs of 
^ witchcraft, and for that I am to die!” 

| Samuel Parris started to his feet, his eyes 
ij were wild—his face haggard, 
i “Die, die!—and is self-sacrifice like this re- 
s warded by murder? Unhappy lady, sweet mar- 
\ tyr, no. I will follow the governor, he must 
| learn the truth, you shall not die. In this case 
^ magnanimity is suicide.” 

^ Barbara Stafford laid her hand on his arm. 

$ “Nay,” she said, “I forbid you to interfere in 
^ this. I am content to suffer the penalty awarded 
s by the court. Others, innocent as I, have suf- 
| fered death, and to me sleep will be sweet, even 
$ in the grave.” 

$ But Samuel Parris would not be persuaded: 
$ he put her hands away. Now Barbara Stafford 
$ stood up with a gesture of command. 

\ “Old man, you are a minister of the Most 
\ High, tell me if a vow taken with the sacred 
| wine, and strengthened by the breaking of holy 
$ bread, can be put aside because death stands in 
^ the way? This vow I have taken never to reveal 
j myself to William Phipps, never to claim him or 

S recognize him, and to this vow you, with your 
^ own hands, administered. In the name of the 
S Most High God who heard us both, I charge 
\ silence upon you now and forever!” 

\ The old man groaned aloud. 

\ “But there is one thing still undone which 
I will make my last hours free of pain, and this 1 
i entreat you to aid me in.” 
j The old man looked up eagerly. 

\ “The boy Norman Lovel! Since I have been 
$ in this prison, a ship has arrived bringing letters, 

£ which he has conveyed to me safely here in my 
s confinement. They come from my father’s soli- 
$ citor, and bring proof, nmplo proof, that this 
$ youth, this noble, noble youth, is the son I had 
$ mourned, and yet could not believe dead. The 
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king Philip’s daughter. 


8on of Sir William Phipps, he was educated as \ 
an orphan, and placed by the solicitor in the \ 
household of his own father. The letters, which s 
I have, recall him to England, that he may take 1 
possession of his inheritance. Samuel Parris, | 
before I suffer, let the youth be wedded to your \ 
daughter. My blessing will remove all sorcery $ 
from her young life.” 5 

“But Sir William?” $ 


“When I am dead, he will thank you for 
giving me this one gleam of happiness. But Nor¬ 
man, when he knows that it was his mother who 
blessed him—and he will learn this hereafter— 
will look on his young wife with double tender¬ 
ness.” 

“And must it be kept secret from him?” 

“Even so, or to-morrow would break his 
heart.” 

The old man arose. Elizabeth had come with 
him to the jail, afraid to be separated from him 
for a moment, and hoping, poor child, to obtain 
forgiveness for the honest evidence she had 
borne against the unhappy prisoner before the 
death hour. She that moment sat shivering in 
the jailer’s room, waiting to be summoned into 
Barbara’s dungeon, and refused to be comforted 
even by the voice of her lover, who would not 
leave her till the minister came. 

The old man entered the room where they sat, 
and solemnly as if he had been summoning them 
to a funeral, bade them follow. When they came 
forth from Barbara Stafford’s dungeon, Elizabeth 
was Norman Lovel’s wife. When the old man 
reached the open street, his mind resumed its 
vigor, and flinging away all other considera¬ 
tions, he resolved to tell the whole truth to Gov. 
Phipps, and thus save that unhappy lady from 
death. But when he reached the gubernatorial 
mansion, it was to learn that, in order to escape 
the terrible scene which must take place in the 
morning, Sir William had left town. 

A public green, and a high, wooden gallows 
in the centre, a man standing on the platform, 
with a coil of rope in his hand, a female arrayed 
in black, her face pale as snow, and her bound 
hands lifted to her bosom, standing a little in 
front of him, ready to die; a concourse of people, 
men, women and children, all crowding and jost¬ 
ling each other, surging up to the foot of the 
gallows, and forced back again by the soldiery. 
The sunshine shining pleasantly on all, and the 
dark forests dreaming in the distance. 

This wos the picture revealed by that winter’s 
sun, snow upon the earth, sunshine in the skies, 
brightness and death—a funeral and a mockery. 

All at once a tumult arose in the crowd, and 
juei as tLs executioner uncoiled hit rope, a rush 


was made upon the soldiers; quick as lightning 
the muskets were wrenched from their hands, and 
a tribe of disguised savages rushed over them, 
arouud and upon the scaffold. The executioner 
was seized and cast headlong into the crowd. A 
path was made through the multitude leading to 
the shore, from which a distant ship might be 
seen with her sails set, and her anchor raised. 

Before a gun could be fired the scaffold was 
empty, and Barbara Stafford, with an Indian , 
blauket cast over her raiment, was carried 
through a cordon of braves down to the sea¬ 
shore. A strong arm girded her form, a deep, 
passionate voice whispered in her ear, “Be con¬ 
tent, it is I,” and she knew that the son of King 
Philip had rescued her from death. 

Abigail Williams stood upon the beach waiting. 
Just below, rocking in the water, lay a boat 
manned by savages, who were ready to obey the 
lifting of her finger. She saw the crowd rushing 
shoreward. From the distance came shouts of 
rage and scattering shots. The soldiers had re¬ 
covered from the first shock, and wresting back 
their weapons, down toward the coast they came, 
with their bayonets flashing back the sunshine 
like tongues of flame. But in advance, and com¬ 
ing swifter than any civilized foot could leap, 
rushed forward that band of savages, and fore¬ 
most of all the young chief, bearing Barbara 
Stafford in his arms. 

He came bounding forward like a hunted deer. 
He reached the sanded shore, leaped into the 
water, and placed his precious burden in the 
boat With a shout that rang over the waters 
like a trumpet, he bade the oarsmen pull for 
their lives, and flinging up his arms, called upon 
his chiefs to bear Abigail Williams, the daughter 
of their king, back to the forest, where he would 
join them, never to leave the woods again till 
they were a free people. 

As he spoke, a shot rang out from a clump of 
alders near by. A shriek, wild and terrible, 
rang up from the boat, for with a bound that 
sent him high up into the sunshine, and a shout 
of defiance that filled his mouth with blood, the 
son of King Philip fulfilled the destiny of his 
race. 

When that fatal shot came the boat was under¬ 
way. For one moment, while he made that death 
leap far into the water, the oars in those savage 
hands trembled; but the next they flashed down 
to the water, and Barbara Stafford was borne 
from the shores of America, while the body of 
her defender floated slowly toward the shore, 
where his enemies howled out their joy at his 
death. 

Cold as stone, and white as a corps*, Abigail 
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Williams stood upon the shore, heedless of her < the mansion, where Barbara Stafford would be 
danger—heedless of everything. Right in the ^ found, if still alive, entreating her presence, 
pathway of the bullets leveled at the boat, she $ She came at once, not the Barbara Stafford we 
stood. They flew over her head—they fell like $ have seen, but with a new beauty of age upon 
rain in the water; and at last, one more merci- s her. If she had been sweet and beautiful in her 
fui than the rest, pierced her through the heart, s youth, when traveling with her lordly father in 
She fell without a moan, and when the savages $ a new land, she gave herself, secretly, to be 
carried the body of their young chief to its forest \ the bride of a working man; how much more 
burial at Mount Hope, she slept at his side, the J grandly did her soul mate with his, when grey 
lust of a kingly race. J hairs lay thickly amQng the gold of her tresses. 

Two years after these events, Sir William \ and the holy colour of self-abnegation loomed 
Phipps lay at the point of death in a public s like a blessing on her face! 
house of London. Samuel Parris, worn to the \ It was not a painful meeting. In life there 
grave by the secret confided to him, had on his s was no hope for them, for neither of those noble 
death-bed revealed to his friend the secret of i souls would have sought happiness at the ex- 
Barbara Stafford’s existence; and on the very $ pense of the gentle lady, whose life had been so 
next day, without even waiting for the burial < useful and so pleasant under the shelter of his 
of the minister, the strong man set forth on his § affection. But in death there was happiness—in 
voyage, determined to ascertain the entire facts \ heaven a holy reunion. Barbara Stafford knew 
of the case, and then act as God and his own $ well that the love that had slept in that strong 
soul should decide. i; heart for a time was now immortal, and when he 

But the struggle of feelings that followed was £ died, with his head upon her bosom and his 
too much even for his strong nature. When he $ hand in hers, she gathered his last breath with 
landed in England, it was, with a consuming ^ her lips, and from that day forward no human 
fever, eating away his life. But his iron will \ kiss touched that mouth again, 
found power to act, and he sent a messenger to * The End. 


SLEEP. 

BY CLARENCE MELVIN. 


A semblance of that dreamless rest 
That knows no sorrow, deep 
Is the pnle slirond that wraps the soul— 
The mystic breath of sleep. 

Its curtain shuts the swelling tide 
That marks the rush of life, 

And bars from memory’s golden gate 
The record of its strife. 


The senses sink amid its joys 
Till fancy spreads her wings; 

And in the depths of golden flowers 
Imagination sings. 

| Dear spirit of the sunny smile 

i Still clasp my weary form, 

5 Till, in the depths of thy embrace, 

< The heart of life grows warm. 


Its soothing visions bind the soul, 
For hope and love are there; 
And in its world of mystery 
The spirit soars in air. 


Still guide, till love shall gain the joy 
Which visions only show. 

And hope shall meet its golden wish 
Denied it here below. 


NOT ALL A DREAM. 

BY J. A. TURNER. 


Last night, while I was dreaming, 

There came a ftviry, seeming 

With memory’s wand to touch my heart, 

And cause its slumbering chords to start. 

I woke, and said I was but dreaming, 
And thought the mAtter all a seeming; 
But yet to-day I feel the thrill 
Which wakening hath no power to still. 


^ And now, I know, ’twas Dora’s fingers 

s Which swept my bosom, for yet lingers 

\ The pulsing beat that made my heart 

( Into a fitful fever start. 

I know ’twas Dora’s spirit fingers 
s Which swept my bosom, for yet lingers 

J; The thrilling which my dream inspired, 

Wien memory’s spark my vision fired. 
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RALPH CLIFFORD’S FLIRTATIONS. 

BY CARET STANLEY. 

Ralph Clifford was a flirt in pinafores, and ? There was to be a large fruit party at a neigh* 


the way in which little boys do flirt, all we 
women know of old. He was never near a little 
Miss of his acquaintance in sash and pantaletts 
that he was not teAsing for a kiss. The embryo 
coquette invariably knew how common these 
marks of attention were; and sometimes with 
a rose-bud mouth pouting out with cake; and 
sometimes with small, white, glowing teeth, 
making the mouth more tempting; and dancing 
curls and dimpling cheeks, the saucy beauty 
had dared the audacious boy to kiss her if he 
could—when a hot chase would follow, and the 
little panting Atlanta has yielded with kicks 
and scratches, which have sometimes made the 
ravisher think the kiss dearly bought. 

Ralph was five years older than myself, and 
my mother says handled me in my babyhood 
about as respectfully as he did his sister's doll. 
He even then called me an ugly, red little thing, 
and was no more complaisant when I grew older. 
For many years I escaped the infliction under 
which my companions suffered; I was so exceed¬ 
ingly homely there was no temptation for Ralph. 
But when I was nine years old, and a slight 
color came to my cheeks, and my second growth 
of teeth had appeared, young Clifford thought 
that even / might do to kiss. 

I was sitting in the piaiza at his father's 
house one summer day, deep in the fairy tale 
of the “ pearls and vipers," when Ralph sud¬ 
denly threw down his book and exclaimed, 

“Kate, you are ugly, but I suppose it is my 
duty to kiss you, so here goes," and he made a 
dive at me as if he thought I would escape. 

I only lowered my book and said, “Be quick 
then, for I'm in a hurry to go on reading." 

His breath was on my cheek as I spoke, but 
he drew back in surprise. 

“Well, you’re a cool ono," was his first ex- 
olamation; then recovering his self-possession 
he added, “I never saw a girl so anxious to be 
kissed in my life. Tou don’t get them often, I 
guess?" 

“Sometimes," I replied, raising my book 
again, “but if I have to be punished I like it to 
be over with soon." 

The season had nearly passed before Ralph 
made another attempt. 

480 


bor’s, to which Master Ralph and myself had not 
been invited with the rest of the family. But 
as a compensation, good Mrs. Clifford had pro¬ 
mised us the first watermelon of the season. 
Ralph himself superintended the plucking of 
it, and had it brought to the piazza and laid 
^ triumphantly at my feet. We together admired 
| the dark-green rind, and held a long consul- 
\ tation as to the propriety of “plugging" it. 

< Ralph's knuckles and my finger-tips were both 
j sore sounding it. At last he drew out his jack- 

* knife and made a geometrical incision; how our 
\ mouths watered as he dove deep into the core, 

\ and drew up & glistening, rose-colored piece of 
\ the heart. It was carefully reinserted, however, 

I and we both went down to the spring-house to 
\ superintend the cooling of it. 

s A dozen times through the hot sun that day did 
jj Ralph visit it, and come bock to inform me that 
5 it would be “splendid and cool" by afternoon. 

$ The gravity of the occasion seemed to me to 
$ demand a certain degree of respect, so when at 
$ five o’clock I put on my clean pink gingham 
\ dress, I also added a new black silk apron. 

\ Ralph and I were both to a certain extent 
$ poetical. The melon could be eaten no where, 
s but under the grand old oak tree at the foot of 
^ the lawn. I garnished it with a wreath of sum- 

* mer flowers, and Ralph danced around it, as 
1 Nancy bore it, on a huge tray, to the place of 
5 sacrifice. 

I But here my companion's evil genius seemed 
to possess him. 

“It’s a splendid fellow, Kate," he exclaimed, 
“and you shall have the largest slice right out 
j of the middle, if you will give me a kiss." 

) My dress and apron were becoming. They . 
\ had settled the destiny of the melon. 

$ “I shall not kiss you, and I shall have some 
\ melon," I answered, resolutely, “your mother 
\ gave it to me as well as you," and I laid my 
\ hand on it. 

$ “Might makes right," replied Ralph, senten- 
ij tiously. 

\ I could have cried from disappointment and 
l vexation. My companion rapped the fruit with 
< his fingers, and then extracted the plug to show 
i me how ripe it was. 
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“Come, Kate,” said he, lifting a plate to look $ most becoming dresses, and bring your last new 
for a knife, “you had better let me kiss you ^ bonnet. Come with all the weapons with which 
quietly, it’s too hot to have a fuss to-day. In $ female vanity in general, and your own coquet- 
fact, if you do not hurry, I shall insist upon you ^ tish brain in particular can furnish you, for I 
kissing me before you can have any. I shall ^ can assure you that you will need them. My 
count three and expect you to lay down arms. $ cousin, Ralph Clifford, has just returned from 
Now buttercup!” and he approached me, “one, £ Europe, and is going to make us a visit. I’ve 
two, three—fire!” I invited a half dozen of the prettiest girls I know 

I struggled bravely, and at last succeeded in j to play Houris to this grand Turk, and I’ve a 
wrenching myself from his grasp. As I stood ^ fancy for your being Sultana of the set. You’ve 
smoothing my rumpled hair, Ralph approached ) not seen him for many years, have you? Well, 
the table, saying, “Well, there’ll be more for $ he’s a splendid fellow, a little spoiled, perhaps, 
me. What a stupid thing Nancy is, she hasn’t $ by the women, but you’re just the one to cure 
brought a knife. You’ll have to kiss me now, \ him. If you don’t, my sister-in-law Lou Pem- 
80 make up your mind by the time I come back. \ berton will, but I’d rather it should be done by 
I’m going to get a knife.” $ you, it will be more effectual. Be sure to come, 

My anger knew no bounds. I would not kiss $ for I shall send to the depot for you. 

Ralph, and I would have some of the melon. I $ Yours in terrible haste, 

was naturally resolute, so I never for a moment ^ Minnie Pembbbton. 

thought of calling one of the servants to help me ^ Roseneath, September 20th.” 
assert my rights. At last a mode of triumph ^ 

and revenge suggested itself. It was such as | I slowly closed the letter, as I thought over 
could only have been conceived in a female brain. v m y last parting with Ralph. A smile for my 
I lifted the green melon from the tray, and with $ childish passion, a sigh for the boy’s stern 
all my fiery strength dashed it on the green- j; anger; a consultation with my mirror and ward- 
sward. It cracked in a dozen pieces. I stooped > robe, and I accepted the invitation. Not, I said 
down and ate as much of the red heart of it as I i to myself, to meet Ralph Clifford, but to spend 
could, and was destroying the rest when I saw \ a few gay weeks with a young party at my 
Ralph come running down the slope of the lawn, $ friend, Mrs. Pemberton’s. 

and heard him exclaim, “Come, rose-bud, lay s But I was a couple of days later in getting to 
down arms and be sensible.” $ Roseneath than I had intended, and as I drove 

What a coward I became then! Ralph was $ up the pine avenue, wearied and dusty from 
too brave a boy to attempt corporal punishment ii several hours ride in the cars, I shrunk into one 
on a girl, but I did not know what other shape $ corner of the carriage as I saw a gay equestrian 
his revenge might take. I stood for a moment $ party cantering down the road, the dark skirts 
looking wildly first at Ralph, then at the melon, $ and long plumes of the ladies waving in the 
then I started off as if I had been pursued by * breeze, whilst joyous voices rang out clear and 
the Evil One. I heard my companion calling S sweet on the autumn air. 

after me, but I never stopped till I had locked $ Two or three couples had passed me, and the 
myself up in my own room. J sound of their voices and the metallic ringing 

The next morning I entered the breakfast-!; of their horses’ hoofs had died away, and still I 
room with downcast eyes, determined to .tell s did not see Ralph among them. The foolish 
Ralph how sorry I was at the first opportunity, j thought that perhaps he had not joined the 
but he never looked at me, nor by any sign gave < party, because he knew that I was expected 
notice that he was aware of my existence. My \ that morning, sent a smile to my lips, which 

visit terminated in a few days, but during it wo $ was soon dissipated by seeing another couple 

never spoke again, even a farewell. ^ coming rapidly down the avenue. It was Ralph 

Ten years had elapsed. Ralph Clifford had * Clifford and Lou Pemberton. What perfect step 
gone through college, had traveled over Europe, the horses kept; with what easy grace did the 
had become a beau, and some said a flirt, but l ( fair girl manage the proud animal she rode! 

had not seen him. 1 How tenderly the gentleman by her side leaned 

One morning, as I was lounging over the l toward her as he addressed her! There was 
breakfast-table, a letter was handed me which jj something in his manner that made me think of 
ran thus:_ $ “Sir Launcelot and Queen Guinevere.” 


“Dbab Kate-— This is Monday, and this day s 
week I expect you at Roseneath. Pack up your ' 


“ As fast she fled through sun and shade, 
The happy winds upon her played, 
blowing the ringlet from the braid: 

She looked so lovely as she swayod 
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The rein with dainty finger-tips, 
A man had given all otln-r lilies. 

And all his worldly worth for this, 

To wa*»te his wh>>le heart in one kii« 
Upon her perfect lips.” 


< challenge, but my companion evidently thought 
$ so. for he stooped still lower over the chair in 
^ which I was sitting, and said, 
s “But you would grant a kiss for ‘auld lang 
As I passed the couple, the gentleman gave a $ syne’s sake, when you would not for a bribe, 
careless look into the carriage, but no show of | Kale.” 

recognition, and, with a scornful appellation, s Had Ralph kissed me in the excitement of a 
addressed to myself, for my vanity of a few mo- $ first meeting, 1 should have thought nothing of 
menis before, I arrived at Roseneath. ^ it, from our former intimacy; but during our 

I was assailed with a volume of reproaches by $ conversation there was something iu his manner 
my friend Mira. Pemberton. ^ which made me remember Mrs. Pemberton's 

“Why didn’t you come on Monday, Kate? * words, “he’s a terrible flirt, spoiled by the 
It’s too bad. Here you’ve lost two days, and j women,” and I was determined that I would not 
Ralph is nlrcady half in love with Lou. Ho ride6 j be one to minister to his vanity, so I coldly drew 
with her, aud dances with her, and sings with | myself up, as 1 answered, 

her. Of course I like Lou well enough, because $ “Our old acquaintance ended when you so 
she’s Will's sister; but then, she’s a flirt and a \ totally ignored my existence years ago, and a 
goose; she doesn’t care a pin for Ralph, but if t new one begins now.” 

she makes him believe so it’s all the same He’s i A bow, whieh said “as you please,” was the 
just ruined by the women; a flat up and down \ only answer, for just then Lou Pemberton entered 
contradiction would astonish him as much as an * the room. I think wc both measured lances at 
earthquake would. I’m glad, though, that he * the first glance. We were acquaintances and 
isn’t here now, for you do look forlorn, poor ^ rivals of old. I could not compete with her 
child, and first impressions are great things. Go $ faultless beauty, but I had a cooler head and a 
to your room and rest, and come down stairs at ^ stronger will, and in our tournaments of wit or 
dinner-time, prepared to fascinate.” $ vanity, was as frequently victor as she was. A 

I was sitting behind one of the curtains of the $ keen observer of human nature might have dis- 
bow window, in the deserted parlor, just before i covered an antagonism in five minutes, we were 
dinner, when I heard a step in the hall, and $ so decorously polite to each other, 
some one whistling the air from Zampa, “Like $ She seemed to comprehend the state of affairs 
the bee I gaily rove,” and it was too character- s instantly. A satisfied smile wreathed her j-ed 
istic for me not to recognize Ralph Clifford. He $ lips for a moment, as she said, 
sauntered into the room, and up to the window i “I’m delighted to see you, Kate, we only 
where I sat awaiting his appearance with some $ wanted you. to make our party perfect, didn’t 
curiosity. He nearly stumbled over me before $ we, Mr. Clifford?” 

he saw me: then he drew back, with a bow and ^ “I considered the party ns perfect as it could 
a “beg your pardon;” but evidently he did not $ be, before,” was the reply, with a bow to Louise, 
know me. $ “but I’ve no doubt Miss Mitchell will add greatly 

“Will you speak to me now, Mr. Clifford, or s to our pleasure,” and there was another bow to 
haven’t you forgiven the broken melon yet?” I ^ myself. 

said, extending my hand. $ But before the evening was over I began to 

“Kate!—Miss Mitchell! It isn’t possible! $ fear that my “kingdom had departed.” Lou 
Why, how you’ragrown, Kate!” ^ was a splendid performer on the piano, whilst I 

“A little, in ten years, Mr. Clifford,” I re- ' could scarcely play a decent accompaniment to 
plied. $ my own singing. She had “done” Europe, too, 

“Pshaw! I wish you hadn’t, though,” was ^ in the customary style of fashionable people, and, 
the answer, in a half sentimental tone. £ running her slender fingers over the ivory keys, 

“Thank you, I’ve no desire to be a second s she would turn on the piano-stool and ask, 
edition of ‘Miss Moucher.’” $ “Do you remember that, Mr. Clifford? You 

“I hope your manners have improved, Kate,” \ heard that opera, of course, when you were in 
he said, gravely; “but I fear you are just the \ Milan;” or, “Did you hear Piccolomini sing this 
same intractable title vixen you used to be.” $ when you were in London?” Then going to the 
“Just the same, Mr. Clifford. You couldn’t < window she would breathe forth a soft sigh, and 
bribe me now with a melon, easier than you l ask, “Were you ever on Lake Como at sunset?” 
could ten years ago.” \ or, “Can you ever forget that divine moonlight 

The foolish words had no sooner left my lips s on the Bay of Naples, Mr. Clifford?” 
than I regretted them; I did not meau it as a < I had no such pleasing associations in common 
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with Ralph Clifford. Between us there was ^ poetical. If I had been a man I think I should 
nothing more sentimental than childish strolls ^ have worshipped her, but being a woman, I saw 
through the fields in spring-time for butter-cups S through her coquette’s wiles, with a coquette’s 
and violets; the gathering of white pond-lilies on l lynx eyes. 

the cool waters in summer time, much to the £ And what a place Roseneath was for flirtations, 
detriment of our clothes; the hunting for ches- j! too, with its curtained bay windows, and its 
nuts and acorns in the autumn; or the glorious > charming little balconies; with its unexpected 
ride on Ralph’s sled down steep hills in winter. \ crooks and oorners, where you fell into people’s 
My propensity for saying or doing saucy $ arms whom you thought any distance off; with its 
things was never long dormant, so, by way of a \ bright, morning view looking down the fair valley, 
counter-blast to her last inquiry, “Can you ever \ and across to blue hills; with its tall trees cast- 
forget that divine moonlight on the Bay of s ing dancing shadows in the golden sunshine on 
Naples?” without giving Ralph time to answer, \ the lawn; with its shaded walks, and narrow 
I asked, in an enthusiastic tone. s paths, and little bits of fence to spring over that 

“Can you ever forget those juicy turn-over s would make an assisting hand so necessary; with 
cherry pies which Nancy used to make us, Mr. \ its quiet, nun-like beauty under the moonlight, 
Clifford?” and “Do they wear such funny red s that subdued laughing voices to whispers, that 
woolen comforters in St. Petersburg, as you used $ made one’s eyes, as they looked on the moon, by 
to do, when you went sledding?” S some mysterious influence, meet those of a com- 

Ralph looked at me curiously for a moment, s panion as they returned to earth; the moonlight, 
then burst into such a laugh as I suppose Miss $ that seemed so cold, and puce and holy, and yet 
Pemberton had never heard before. I had J warmed incipient love into passion such as no 
broken Louisa’s spell for that evening at least, s noonday sun could have done! Heigho! one 
but I cannot say that I was quite satisfied with j> couldn’t help falling in love at Roseneath! 
myself after all. I felt that there was something ^ At last there came a rainy day. A rainy day 
undignified and unwomanly in the open warfare $ in a country house, with a party of young people 
which Miss Pemberton and myself were carrying ^ ripe for anything. Think of it! We all cuddled 
on, this “pulling caps” for a man, as Bridget J around the wood fire, in the long, low-ceiling 
would have termed it, like any two chambermaids. $ parlor. Some of the young girls netted, some 
And over the crackling wood fire in my bed- $ had soft hanks of zephyr and brought the hands 
room, that night, I determined that if Lou could s of admiring young gentlemen into requisition to 
win she might, for I would not sacrifice my self- > wind them. Louise thrummed on the piano, 
respect for even such a man as Ralph Clifford. ^ lounged from one group to another, and was 
A week of my stay had passed, and I had ^ generally restless. At last, Ralph gave her a 
carried out my resolve. In all our driving, rid- $ couple of pairs of his gloves to mend, “in order 
ingytor walking parties, I quietly attached my- ^ to keep her still,” he said, “and that she might 
self to Minnie, one of her brothers, or some of ^ not disturb the quiet of the meeting,” while he 
the young ladies of the company. No arts of 5 went on designing patterns for Minnie’s em- 
coquetry could have been so successful as this; s broidery. 

if we walked, Ralph frequently waited to hold s As for myself, I had taken a seat in one of 
open a wicket, or help me over loose stones; if 5 the low windows, with a book, but looking now 
we rode, he was frequently at my bridle-rein j at the yellow leaves circling slowly down, or at 
discussing the merits of our animals, or compli- £ the grey mist down the valley; and now watch- 
menting me upon my horsemanship; if I sang, \ ing the party assembled in the parlor. I had a 
he would turn over the leaves of the music; if I5 fashion, when my hands were otherwise unem- 
read, crocheted, talked, or sat still, and I acci- |> ployed, of putting my rings off and on in an 
dentally looked up, I frequently caught his eyes i absent manner. Among them was one of pecu- 
fixed upon me. So I quietly folded my hands, ^ liar workmanship, set with hair. It had been 
and allowed destiny to weave the warp as she j given to me by a school friend, years before, and 
would. ^ was always worn. At our parting—she for her 

But Louise struggled like the true woman that > home in the South, and I to enter the world, 
she was, for her departing power. Never had \ “finished”—she had put it on my finger, in a 
she looked so beautifully; never had her toilet J mock solemn way, saying, (to hide tbe tears 
been so faultless nor so becoming; never had the jj which she was afraid would come, I think,) 
ivory keys of the piano before breathed out such ^ “Kate, with this ring I thee bless; but beware 
music as she elicited from them. Sometimes so % of losing it, for it will be an omen of evil.” I 
gay and light-headed, sometimes so pensive and $ had no faith in the prophecy, but I had great 
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lore for my friend, and always wore her little $ Clifford playfully abstract a white rose-bud from 
keep-sake carefully. But this morning, in my > Lou’s hair, which she had put there a short time 
usual fashion, as I sat and dreamed, I suppose I * before, and then place it in the button-hole of 
pulled off the ring, and it must have rolled on \ his coat, with a bow, a laughing glance, and his 
the floor. Presently a proposition was made to j hand on his heart. I went to my room, feeling 
practice the “lancers.” Minnie went to the * that I had been thoroughly foiled. I had been 
piano to play for us. Mr. Clifford engaged l foolish enough to be jealous of Louise that morn- 
Louise, and the rest of us laughingly snatched { mg, and to show it, or at least to be irritated 
the partner who happened to be nearest to us. \ without seeming cause. I began to hate both 
I had never seen anything so graceful, and yet ? Ralph and Miss Pemberton. If I had only had 
so stately as Let Lander , as danced by Ralph and ^ sufficient self-control to laugh and talk and seem 
Lou; and this morning, it seemed to me that he j perfectly indifferent, I might at least have spared 
lingered longer than was necessary as he bowed $ my pride. Arguing thus, I was very gay at the 
over her hand, and I knew that the sudden lift- ^ dinner-table, jested with Mr. Clifford about the 
ing and then drooping of her eyelids, a certain $ rose-bud, which he still wore, and much to Lou’s 
shy glanoe, as she swept him a graceful courtesy, j satisfaction, let Charley Graves pare my peaches, 
must have fascinated a man of stone. Some- ^ and select me fine bunches of grapes at dessert, 
how I did not finish the quadrille with as light a s The rain increased during the afternoon. One 
beat as I begun it. Miss Pemberton sunk into a J by one, the girls strolled away to their rooms 
large chair, when it was over, and gazed into the <; with novels in their hands, to cry over the sor- 
fire as if in a pleasant dream. I went back to \ rows of favorite heroines, or to doze away the 
my unopened book, in the bay window, and \ “doleful day,” as they termed it. The gentlemen 
thought how mournful the falling leaves, and v betook themselves to the library for their games 
drenched flowers, and dreary rain all seemed. $ of whist and euchre. Knowing the parlor to be 


Mr. Clifford joined me, and stood for some time ^ deserted, I went in to take another look for my 
looking out of the window in silence. s ring. As I was groping on the floor I heard 

“How I love a rainy day!” he said, at last, $ some one behind me say, 

“one feels such an intense pleasure in being 5 “You can’t thwart destiny, Miss Mitchell, ac- 

oomfortable in spite of the elements.” $ ccpt the evil that comes with the omen as well 

To this I made no answer. / loved a rainy ^ as you can. That’s the only philosophy, I assure 
day, too, but I was not disposed to say so just $ you ” 

then. § “I don’t care for the omen, but I do care a 

“Oh, ho! The cat has got your tongue, has $ great deal about my ring, Mr. Clifford, I an- 
it?” was his next remark. $ swered, “and you’re no knight of dames if you 

The speech was so childishly absurd, so like $ don’t find it for me. Imagine a Sir Galahad, or 
the teasing Ralph Clifford of years ago, that I $ a Sir Launcelot, being foiled by a lost ring.” 
laughed in Bpite of myself. “ I shall expect a guerdon, Katy-did, if I restore 

He drew a chair up, and took a seat before it to you,” he said, 
me. |i “You shall have it,” was my reply, for I had 

“Come now, Katy-did, don’t you like a rainy ^ picked up the rose-bud which had fallen by me, 
day?” \ and which he did not miss in the increasing 

“No,” I answered, shortly, “I hate a land- \ darkness of the afternoon, 
scape done in water-colors.” \ “What shall be my reward? I give you warn- 

The familiar nick-name of “Katy-did” aroused \ ing that I shall demand a great one,” he said, 
all my suspicions too, for I had discovered that \ “As if a knight ever mnde a bargain! Think 
when Mr. Clifford meant to flirt with me, he | of Sir Launcelot chaffering about a reward! 
always begun by appealing to some childish as- ^ Why, sir, a smile, my favorite color; or—this, 
sociation. i would satisfy most loyal hearts and true,” and I 

Just then I glanced down and missed my ring. $ twirled the white rose-bud before his eyes. 

In some consternation I began to look for it, and \ He looked down hurriedly to his button-hole, 
in answer to Ralph’s wondering inquiry, I told v and missed the flower. 


him its story. I hunted carefully, with his as- $ 
sistance, but I could not find it. At last the ^ 
whole parlor was turned up-side down by the ^ 
party, to search for Miss Mitchell’s lost ring, $ 
but of no avail. 5 

As we separated to dress for dinner, I saw Mr. * 


“I arrest you for petty larceny,” he said, en¬ 
deavoring to seize the bud which I held far 
above my head. 

“My ring is in your pocket, if I’m not mis¬ 
taken,” I replied, as I pinned the flower on my 
dress, and looked down complacently, asking. 
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“What will Miss Pemberton say to seeing her $ as well acknowledge that he had the audacity to 
favors worn by another? I think a treacherous $ ask me for my heart and hand y a monstrous re¬ 
knight will find no mercy from her.” * compense, to be sure, but as he threw his own 


“Now, sweet Kitty Clover, don’t bother me 
so,” he Bung, laughingly, “give me the rose-bud; 
what will she think ?” 

“Ho, ho! I’ve drawn the dragon’s teeth, have 
I? You are harmless now, I suspect; and hand 
me my ring if you please.” 

“Pshaw! I don’t care for the flower! I don’t 
care what Miss Pemberton thinks! I won’t re¬ 
linquish the ring at that price, I assure you!” 

“You’re unreasonable, sir; but what do you 
demand ?” 

“My Kate,” he whispered, stooping over me, 
“I want that—that kiss which you’ve owed me 
these ten years. And more, Kate, I want-” 

But I don’t know that it was any of Lou Pem¬ 
berton’s affair, or the affair of any one else, what 
he wanted in exchange for my ring; still, I may 


heart in to make the balance more even, I was 
willing to submit to the conditions. 

As 1 wanted this piece of merchandize kept 
quiet, I gave Ralph gracious permission to flirt 
with Lou as much as he liked, but he said I’d 
taken the heart out of him, that he had none left 
for that pleasant occupation, and he really be¬ 
haved, during the rest of my visit, with the great¬ 
est propriety. Miss Pemberton suspected the 
state of things, I think, for, after a few days’ 
ineffectual trial “to win the tassel gentle back 
again,” she turned her lures upon Charley 
Graves, who came down immediately. 

The next spring I assumed a legal right to 
watch over Mr. Clifford’s heart, and I assure my 
readers, that that visit to Roseneath put an end 
to Ralph Clifford's flirtations. 


THE SOUL’S RELEASE. 

BT FRANCES M. OHESBRO. 


Mingling with the airs of evening, 
Floating on the twilight breeze, 

Rang a note of saddest wailing, 

Like the moan of sighing trees; 

Soft and plaintively it rose, 

Breathing through the night’s repose. 

A deeper glory veils the night, 

A holier rest is on the plain, 

A human soul is taking flight, 

Bursting bonds of earthly pain; 

8oft and low the plaints arise, 

Float they upward to the skies. 

Now the mad breeze stirs the branches, 
Wildly sweeping on its way, 

Madly rushing—now it dances 


Like a sprite at elfln play, 

Then uprising, bears its burden 
Through the realm of space away. 

Wo that linger Bee no vision, 

Hear we but the Bighing breeze, 
Twilight voices, richly laden 
With the hum of murmuring bees, 
See we but our daylight fading 
With the sunset ’mid the trees. 

Sets our sun of hope and promise 
Shading into gloom away, 

But the rising of the morning 
Bids us hail the new-born ray, 

And the soul that burst its fetters 
Sings its freedom song today. 


GERALDINE. 

BT E. SUMMERS DANA. 


On! come, my love, though the skies be dark 
And the winds wail madly o’er the hills, 

Thongh the sere leaves, trembling downward, mark 
The swift decay that so sadly fills 
The earth and air with the ceaseless plain, 

For the lost that cometh not again. 

Though the world without be dark and drear, 

There is still a glorious warmth within, 

A love that shall fill thy heart with cheer, 

Which shall ever softly come to win 
Thee back from the tears and ills of strife. 

To the coming joyB of an inner life. 


$ A life that were full of riper fruits, 

> Dropped down in the plenteous lap of bliss, 
£ Of melody sweeter than fairy lutes, 

1 Whose echoes steal like a loved one's kin, 

| To lull the soul from its restless sigh, 

| Like the soothing tones of a lullaby, 

s 

\ Then come, my love, and rest again, 

\ In » circling shelter where no harm 
s Shall dare to menace with grief or pain, 

< As yon nestle ’neath a fondling arm 

> So close to a heart that a twin-love fills, 

< And a tremulous joy so swiftly thrills. 
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This is the name of a new and beautiful style N the manner of passing the thread round the 
of embroidery, which has been introduced on the s needle. Every double leaf requires the needle 
continent of Europe, and which, though appa- $ to be twice inserted. It is done by putting the 
rently requiring the greatest proficiency, is pro- s needle through the muslin the length of the leaf, 
duced with ease and rapidity, as indeed its name s and twisting the thread round the point of it 
implies. To render our description plain, we j about twelve times; before drawing the needle 
give, on the next page, an illustration showing v through, place the thumb of the left hand on the 
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, length of the leaf. This forms the half of the 
^ double leaf. The needle is again brought out, 
$ the same as the first, close to the last stitch, and 
i repeated. 

< A very few such experiments will render any 
J lady able to acquire the greatest facility in exe- 
j cuting this beautiful style of work. We have 
S given a design for a sleeve to be worked on clear 
$ muslin. The stems and lines must, of course, 
$ be worked in the usual way. ■ It is especially 
s necessary to use a smooth and even cotton. The 

I number must be selected according to the size 
of the pattern; for the one given, Nos. 20 and 
utkwu up. uwk w mis inisieu imcau uiuso up % 24 will be sufficiently fine and perfectly well 
to the muslin, and pass the needle through the > suited for its purpose. 



THE CHRISTMAS PURSE. 

BT HRS. JANS WEAVER. 



Ws give, this month, as peculiarly appropriate ? which is to be worked upon it; and which we 
for the Beason, a netted purse, the pattern of l call “The Christmas Purse.” It will be seen 
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FLOWER-STAND IN BEADS. 



maasamm 

iMWi| 


that there are threo engravings. The 
first is the purse as completed; the second 
the body of the purse; the third the bot¬ 
tom of the purse. With these to assist, 
even a beginner may easily work such a 
purse, at odd hours, in the time left be¬ 
tween this and Christmas. 

The entire purse is netted of fine silk 
twist. It is commenced with one stitch, 
and is continued round after round, with 
an increase of stitches at the four corners. 
The design in gold, the red and blue, to 
be worked with a needle. The trimming 
is made at the same time with the purse; 
it is detached, in order to show more dis¬ 
tinctly the place where it should hang 
down. 

The string must pass through two 
meshes of the net, and in order to give 
it a Chinese style, a little ball may be 
added at each opening. Some purses 
have three rows of trimming, ornamented 
with little balls, two being made sepa¬ 
rately from the purse. Although these 
give it a pretty effect, it would prove 
venient, by catching in the dress, &c. 


body or PUBS*. 


might ^ The white squares (see body of purse) are to be 
incon- * worked in gold; the cross-barred squares in red; 
s the squares, with the dot in the centre, in blue. 



BOTTOM 0? PUB8X. 


FLOWER-STAND IN BEADS. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

Tnis little flower-stand, an enlarged pattern ^ wooden box, or frame work is also required, 
of the side of which we give in the front of the !; The wooden stand must be covered with white 
number, may be placed upon a piece of furni- s satin, ornamented with bead lozenges. Double 
ture, and may be decorated with artificial, or $ strands of fine wire must be fastened around the 
natural flowers; in the latter case, a vase of tin- J top of the flower-stand, and these must be twice 
plate, or zinc may be used. A small, white s as high as the stand. String six small, and one 
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largo bead in the first bar, then Bix small and beads are stopped at the angles of the flower- 
one large bead in the second, and finally six small ^ stand, just as they began at the first. As a 
beads in the third, which must pass through the \ finish, the top of the flower-stand must be orna- 
large bead. These form the lozenges indicated s mented by stringing upon fine wire ten small 
in the pattern, given in front of the number. { and one large bead, which, in the next row are 
You see that each bar passes through a large < alternated, taking up the large beads to form a 
bead with that which is transversely opposite. I scalloped fringe. 

The work continues thus until completed; the v 


COVER FOR BLIND-TASSEL. 

BT HB8. / ANE WEAVER. 


The engraving of this useful article will be 
found in the front of the number. The mate¬ 
rials are Nos. 10 and 12 cotton, and No. 8* Pene¬ 
lope Hook. 

1 st Row.—Make 15 chain, unite, work 15 dc 
stitches round. 

2nd Row.—1 L, 2 chain, 1 L into every dc 
stitch; after the last 2 chain, unite into the 1st 
L. (The cotton must now be cut off at the end 
of every row.) 

8 rd Row.—5 chain, dc on every L stitch; 15 
chains of 5, in this row. 

4th Row.—6 chain, dc in centre loop of every 
5 chain. 

5th Row.—3 chain, dc in centre loop of every 5. 

6 th Row.—7 chain, dc in centre loop of every 3. 

7th Row.—8 chain, dc into centre loop of 
every 7. 

8 th Row.—3 L in the centre loop of the 3 
chain, 1 chain, repent. 

9th Row.—8 L in the centre L stitch, 2 chain, 

repeat 


There will be 75 stitches in this row. 

For the Border. —Begin on a L stitch; 87 
chain, turn back, 1 L into 9th loop from hook, 
* 1 L, 2 chain, 1 L into 8rd loop, repeat from * 
9 times more (in all, 10 spaces;) this forms the 
vein of leaf: 1 chain, dc into loop where com¬ 
menced, 1 chain, turn the work round on the 
finger, 7 dc up the Bide of the vein; this will 
bring to the 3rd L stitch of vein. Then 25 L 
stitches up to the point in the 26th loop, work 4 
L, 8 chain, 4 more L into same loop, then 25 L 
stitches down, then 7 dc stitches down to the 
loop where commenced; turn on wrong side, 6 
chain, do into 4th loop up the side of the leaf, 5 
chain, dc into 4th loop; then 5 chain, 1 L into 
4th loop till the last of the 25 L, then 5 chain, 1 
L into centre loop of the 8 chain, 5 chain, 1 more 
L into same loop; then 5 chain, 1 L on 1st of the 
25 L, then 5 chain, 1 L into every 4th loop for 
6 times; then 5 chain, dc into 4th loop, 5 chain, 
dc into 4th loop, 5 chain, do into loop where 
commenced. Turn on the right side: 5 dc under 
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every 5 chain all round; lastly, dc into loop s uniting into the 1st leaf for 7 times; that is, 
where commenced, then 12 dc into the 12 loops $ after making the first 5 dc stitches, unite into 
of 9th row. 5 the 6th dc stitch of first leaf; repeat this 6 times 

Now 37 chain, and work another leaf, but * more. 

CROCHET BRACELET WITH BUGLES. 

’ The materials to he used are one large curtain < of two small rings for the centre, and three small 
ring, two dozen smaller, and forty-four small \ rings for the sides When the bracelet is finished, 
purse rings. All the rings must be crocheted with \ the beads are placed in each ring. In the large 
black twist; the work is similar to that of round | one you must string the beads so as to let the 
purses with clasps. The large ring which forms \ twist pass through, and work as in the wheels 
the middle rose is surrounded by twelve small £ in embroidery. In the small ones string three 
rings which may be united with the crochet s or four beads, according to their size. The 
needle, or with a needle and thread. The other \ bracelet is closed by a jet clasp. The pattern, 
large rings are to be surrounded with only eight $ which we give in the front of the number, is full 
small rings, and form the side roses, which are £ size, and shows plainly the whole work. j. w. 
united to the middle rose by three loops formed v 

PART OF EMBROIDERED ALPHABET FOR MARKING. 
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USEFUL NOVELTIES FOR THE MONTH 


BT OUB “TA0HIOH BDITOB." 



Wb take pleasure in presenting our readers 
with this new and usefal article. It has, they 
will observe, many advantages. Among the 
most prominent of them is the shape, which is 
full of grace and beauty, a fact acknowledged 
by thousands of ladies and others, who saw it 
at the late fair at the Crystal Palace, New 
Vol. XXXIV.—26 


York, and elsewhere. Another of these ad van- 


$ tages is the manner of making it: the tapes 
$ being fastened to the springs by means of a 
> clasp, instead of being sewed; by which ripping 
l is avoided. Moreover, as the skirt is made on 
s a frame, each has the desired shape. In addi- 
' tion to this, the springs are made from the best 
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watch-spring steel; are tempered by a new $ skirt is patented, by Osborn and Vincent, No. 

patent process; and are considered to be un- s 69 Warren street, New York. 

equalled for elasticity and durability. This > We also hare another skirt with advantages 

of its own, “The Ho niton Skirt, 
with the adjustable Bustle/’ which 
is patented, made and sold by 
Douglas & Sherwood, New York. 
This is a very beautiful article. 
The corset laces, as will be re¬ 
marked, go on the back of the 
person. The size of the bustle 
may be increased to any extent 
desired, by drawing the laces 
tighter. Wherever this skirt has 
been worn, it has given the great¬ 
est satisfaction. None of these 
skirts are genuine, unless stamped 
with the trade mark of Douglas & 
Sherwood. 

These two Bkirts vary so much, 
and are fitted for such different 
oooasions, that both may be added 
to the wardrobe, with advantage. 
The sale of manufactured skirts 
is now enormous, and, we are 
glad to say, that, in getting them 
np, female labor is employed to a 
large extent. 


BONNETS FOR DECEMBER. 
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This is a very stylish cap, and peculiarly < sity of a detailed description. The cap is to be 
suitable for a Christmas or New Year's present, l lined, according to the taste of the xeaken, and 
from a lady to a gentleman. In the front of < finished with a tassel, as seen in the engraving 
the number we give an enlarged pattern of the $ above. Any colors may be selected that will 
top and side, from which any one, who can i look well together: blue and yellow, red and 
croohet, can make the article, without the neces- ' green, black and gold, for instance. 


NEW STYLE FOE BODY. 

BT BUILT H. MAT. 



Oua pattern, for this month, is a new style \ height, is marked, it will be seen, on each of the 
for a dress, just brought out in Paris. The < following; vis: 
engraving represents both the back and front $ No. 1. Fhont or Body. 
tf the body. The diagram is to be enlarged as $ No. 2. Bins Boot. 
venal. The sire,in inohes, for a lady of medium \ No. 8 . Bach or Boot. 
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TOBACCO POUCH. 
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TOBACCO POUCH. 



This would make a seasonable gift for a 
father, brother, or husband: and it is easily 
made. We give two engravings of it here, one 
showing the pouch closed, and the other showing 
it open: from which may be learned how to line 
it, and also what kind of clasp to select. In the 


I 


front of the number, we give a pattern, 
size, of the two sides of the pouch, showing 
embroidery. These two sides, when doub 
form the pouch. 



INDIAN MOCCASIN FOR INFANT. 

In the front of the number will be found a < buckskin, or cloth, in colored embroidery silks 
beautifhl pattern, full size, for an Indian Moo- \ or beads, in chain-stitoh. It would make an 
•asin for an infant. It may be worked on yellow < appropriate Christmas present. J. w. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Taa Strahoer nr Tai Hous*.—'“Children, be wry quiet 
to-day! Stop about like mice, and don’t apeak above your 
breath—there’a a stranger here, and perhaps he is not aocue- 
touted to noise. 

“Betty, go make all the beds. Pot everything in its pro* 
per place, and leave the doors open. It has a pretty effect 
when everything is tidy. See that the parlors are thoroughly 
dusted—trim all the lamps—go about as softly as possible* 
for I understand he is something of an invalid. 

“Tell Susan not to practice when he is in; and pray if the 
baby is fretfal, take her to the nursery instantly." 

What a model house it is for that day! The stranger lain 
the house! Wife speaks so softly, and sweetly to the dear ;! 
children!—the children talk so gently to each other!—hue* ji 
band’s voice takes a low, musical accent, (he forgets himself; 
however, and hunts for his best jack for m hour, because 
if s—in the right place.) 

Things are whisked off from chairs and hung on peg* 
Everybody is watching to aee Whet good turn he can do— > 
what fevorable Impremlon he earn mate; the stranger Is in 
the house! 

To-morrow the stranger goes. 

Whoop, whoop, hurrah! Tha calm, mid-warm waters hiss ;i 
and bobble now. The children slap each other. Mother j; 
bawls at the top of her voioe. Father throws his bootjack at !> 
something because breakfast isn’t ready. The baby screams ; i 
in a dabbled night-gown. The dish-cloth is on the floor, i; 
Books and hats, coats, clothes-brushes, combs, shoe-strings, i 
lamps and blacking, ara on chairs, and laying about loose. \ 

M I mean to show things as they really are. s 

Not as they ought to be.” | 

Chamber doors sprawl wldo open, showing new-made beds \ 
In all stages of slovenliness. Wash-hand basins toll of dirty f 
water—closets an dtihabOU. > 

Fhmily sits down to a greasy tablecloth and broken dishes. ? 
Tom and 8ns fight for the last piece of toast Dick teaches 5 
the baby to make fhcee. $ 

The dulcet tones havS all geno with the gob* of the siren* J 
ger. What seemed to him \ 

“The dearest spot on earth” > 

Is a small depot of Bedlam now. The angels are—something { 
else. The calm seethes and hisses in whirlpools. < 

What a pity there could not always be—a stranger in the , 
house I I 

Tastb hi Dress.—I t is not mere expense, recollect 1 which l i 
makes dress bountiful. The most charming attire is the \ 
result, less of an extravagant outlay, than of a Judicious l i 
combination of oolors and a neat fit. A lady of taste will \ < 
look prettier in a gi n gh a m than a vulgar dowdy will in { 1 
main antique, * < 

" | < 

Oil a Marriage. —We clip, from a newspaper, the follow- j* 1 
ing on the marriage of Rouben Wise to Matilda Chevis: i < 

At length, she seized the proffered prize, $ ! 

(A happy one, believe ua) \ * 

For matrimony made her Wise; \ i 

Before, she was Miss Chevis. ^ x 

A Cheerful Temper. —A bright, sunshiny face is the most | 
beautiful thing in the world, for it is a guarantee that all s t 
around it will be happy. And a cheerful temper is the i I 
secret of this loveliness. \ a 
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I A Beautiful Posit—We noticed, last month, Mias Pros* 
tor’s volume of poems. We give, now, one of the poems 
we praised, entitled, “A Woman’s Question.” Is it not 
beautiful? 

Before I trust my flats to thee, 

Or place m v hand in thine; 

: Before I let thy fixture give 

Color and form to mine; 

; Before I peril all for thee, question thy soul to-night for me 

I break all slighter bonds, nor feel 
A shadow of regret; 

It there one link within the past 
That holds thy spirit yet? 

Or is thy faith as clear and free as that which I can pledge 
to thee? 

Does there within thy dimmest dreams 
A possible future shine. 

Wherein thy life could henceforth breathe, 
i Untouched, unbared by mine? 

if se> at any pain or cost, oh, tell me before all is loot. 

■took deeper etfll. If thou oanst feel 
Within thy Inmost soul 
That thou hast kept a portion back. 

While I have staked the whole, 

1 Mt 80 fele e pity spurs the blow, but in true me r c y, tell me 
80 . 

Is there within thy heart a need 
That mine cannot ftilflll? 

One chord that any other hand 
Gould bettor wake or still ? 

'■ Speak now—lest at some fixture day my wholo life wither 
\ and decay. 

| Lives there within thv nature hid 

The demon-spirit Change, 
s Shedding a passing glory still 

> On all things new and strange? 

\ It may not be thy fault alone—but shield my heart 
( thy own. 

Couldst thou withdraw thy hand one day 
And answer to my claim. 

That Pate, and that to-day’s mistake 
$ Not thou—had been to blame; 

£ Some soothe their conscience thus; but thou—oh, surely 

! ' thou wilt warn mo now. 

Nay, answer not—I dare not hear— 

The words would oome too iatoy 
Tet I would spare thee all remorse, 

! So comfort thee, my flats; 

Whatever on my heart may fell—remember, I would risk It 
. alL 

| Tn Bist MAQAZiir*.— The Broome Co. (New York) Ossetes 
| says, speaking of this Magnates:—“In all Magaatnedom, 
there is not one, of tho same price, that contains so exten¬ 
sive a variety of original patterns in embroidery and crochet, 
of new music, household receipts, original tales, poetry, £% 
as does this model Magnates. It employs an able array of 
contributors, and is edited by Mrs. Akh 8. Srepmors, author 
of ’Fashion and Famine,’ ‘Mary Derwent,’ and other tales: 
and C. J. PsTERSorr, author of ‘Kate Aylesford,’ Ac. It k 
conceded by every one to be the but two dollar f n 

the world. It oontains more reading matter far the money 
than any other Magazine extant Its steel illustrations are 
unexcelled.” We quote this, to show our friends they 
need not be afraid to recommend this Magazine. 

Braun Mat. —The request of M. W. D., in reference to 
this, we shall endeavor to comply with, next month. Her 
lettef oame too late for the pattern to he given in the pre¬ 
sent number. 
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Editorial Convention. —We obeerre that Id several of the $ Maqaros’s New Paper-Mill. —Mr. Charles Magarge, se¬ 
riates conventions of editors are being held, parti/ for pur- < nlor partner of the firm of C. Magarge A Co., of tills city, 
poses of business, partly to increase good-fellowship and !; has just completed a new paper-mill, which is, perhaps, the 
fraternity. In Pennsylvania, two annual meetings of this \ most thorough and elegant one in the United States. It is 
kind have already taken place; and both were well attended s situated on the romantic Wissahickon, a few miles from 
toy leading members of the profession. A third annual meet- ? Philadelphia, in the midst of some of the most picturesque 
lag is to convene, at Harrisburg, next February. These s scenery in the world. The edifice is built of hammered 
assemblages ought to be encouraged, even if they led to ' stone, after an architectural design of great fitness and 
nothing more thap a personal acquaintance between editors; ^ beauty; and the machinery is not only the best of its kind, 
fbr nothing softens the asperities of political strife so much $ but is finished with unusual elegance. Mr. Magarge is one of 
m social intimacy. As a member of the Pennsylvania Con- c the oldest and moet esteemed paper-makers in America, and 
▼ration said, at the last meeting of that body, M it would be ' takes, as this building shows, that pride in his craft, without 
impossible fur me to go home, and pen an abusive paragraph s which no man ever rose to eminence and respect, 
of any gentleman I have met here, no matter how much we J; - 

may differ, politically or otherwiMTo raiM the ton. of | CbaivSiat, Boron, Th. eplendid pattern. In Berlin 
the preee, to infoao Into it more conrtny, to make all It* ) workj vbich glT „ D ln co i orei to the front of the number, 
trombere alire to It. power: theoe are renlte, which will $ may be iwd either for a chair eeat, for a cuehlon, for a .tool, 
flow from each Convention*; and therefore they oughtto be S or for a variety of other pnrpoeee, u the ingenuity of our 
encouraged. W. may .ay, In concluding thie hasty para, i ^ ^ roggMt wl th u g, T „ two borden, 

graph, that nothing .track no more forcibly, nt the laet \ dth „ of whlch ^ worked ^ or 

mooting of the Ponneylvanla Convention, than the large $ ringly _ jh, oro^ine^ in the engraving, repremnt, of 
nmount of Intellectual ability it delayed. Wa are certain $ tb. threads of the canvas. A pattern, lika this, sella, 

that no equal number of men, taken at random from either * H ntaU >torM> for ^ thlrtyweven and a half to fifty cento, 
of the learned profteelona, would have shown eo much mother ^ oq. of now fer a puna, now for a slipper, now for 
wtt, such knowledge of life, each Bncydopeedlao information, i ^ wU , u g iT( n, in tt *ry number, next year; 

or so much general intelligence. | and will be the additiennl embellishment which the pub- 

| Usher aanouno—. 

Ootr or A MoDBtar Bills.—A n English cotemponry cal- \ - 

dilate# the cost of a modern belle, in this wise “ I saw her Tex Case Ststoc.— Many of our exchanges say“We 
dancing in the ball. Around her snowy brow wars set five s don’t see bow Peterson oan afford to publish so good a Haga- 
hundred pounds; such would have been the answer of any ^ sine for only two dollars a year.” We can teU you, gentle- 
jeweler to the question, ‘ What are those diamonds?’ With | men. The secret is the cash system. We get cash in advanee 
the gentle undulation of her bosom there rose and fell ex- ^ from every subscriber, and pay cash: and hence we can do 
actly thirty pounds ten shillings. The sum bore the guise ^ what other Magazines, that trust, cannot afford to do. No¬ 
el a brooch of gold andonamol. Her fairy form was invested s body, who subscribes to “ Peterson” has to pay for the dolin- 
in ten guineas, represented by a slip of lilac satin; and this ^ qaencies of others. But where Magazines trust, the paying 
was overlaid by thirty guineas more in two skirts of white \ subscribers have to make up for those who don’t pay: and 
lace. Tastefully down each side of the latter were six half- s so get an inferior article for their money, 
crowns, which so many bows of purple ribbon had come to. 5; - 

The lower margin of the thirty guinea skirts were edged $ Cooperation op thi Wipe. —There is much good sons# and 
with eleven additional guineas, the valne of some eight yards < truth in the remark of a modern author, that no man ever 
of silver fringe, a quarter of a yard in depth. Her taper \ prospered in the world withont the co-operation of his wife, 
waist taking zone and clasp together, I calculated to be jj If she unites in ihutual endeavors, or rewards his labor with 
confined by thirty pounds sterling. Her delicately rounded | an endearing smile, with what confidence will he resort to 
arms, the glove of spotless kid being added to the gold brace- i his merchandize or his farm, fly ovor lands, sail upon the 
let which encircled the little wrist, may be said to have beon $ seas, meet difficulty or encounter danger, if ho knows he is 
adorned with twenty-two pounds five and sixpence; and put- < not spending his strength in vain, but that his labor will be 
ting the silk and satin at the lowest figure, I should say she ^ rewarded by the sweets of homel 
wore fourteen and sixpence on her feet. Thus altogether 5 - 

was this thing of light, this creature of loveliness, arrayed i “The Mother’s Dream."— The Fairfax (Ya.) News says 
from top to toe, exclusively of little sundries, in six hundred j that “The Mother’s Dream,” which we published in our 
and forty-eight pounds eleven shillings.” Many of our Ame- { November number, is “one of the most charmingly beanth 
rlcan hellos, we suspect, are quite as extravagant. s fol pictures ever engraved, and wo are suro that this will bo 

- s the opinion of all who see it” In this sentiment we find 

Thr Fashions in “Peterson.”— We owe it to our “Fashion ^ that everybody coincides. 

Editor” to say a word about the fashions in this Magazine, s — 

Those persons, who are in the habit of seeing other Maga- $ A Christmas Game. —T. B. Peterson A Brothers have laid 
sines, are aware how superior ours are to the fashions to be $ on our table, “Dr. Kane’s Trip to the Arctic Seas,” a new 
found elsewhere. We possess great facilities for getting the \ game of cards for children, which is equally entertaining 
fashions from Paris and London in advance, and the result ^ and instructive. It is copy-righted and published by V. S. 
la, that, very often, we anticipate other periodicals, two, ;> w. Parkhurst, Providence, R. I. 
three, or even six months. It is amusing to see such Maga- 5; — 

lines talking of “being ahead” in the fashions, when, in the ^ Our Stories, *c. —The Palmyra (N. Y.) Courier says that 
vary numbers they make these boasts, there are, sometimes, v this Magazine contains “very little of the frivolous ‘fol-do- 
aogravings of drosses, which our subscribers have had made s rol’ of tho day; but it is m&do up of excellent original mat- 
op, from our patterns, a year before. s ter, containing much sense, and a good deal of instruction.” 

s 

A Suitabli Gift. —A present of “ Peterson’s Magazine,” for s The Water Lilt. —This is one of the most beautifal en- 
1859, would be the most suitable gift a brother could make s graving*, is it not? ever published in a Magazine. Wo have 
to a sister, a husband make to his wife, or a gentleman make £ several others, however, equally flue, for 1869: some of thorn 
to a lady. s from original pictures. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Poems bt D. Hardy, Jr.—W e have alluded, once before, to 
the premature death of D. Hardy, Jr., one of our most popu¬ 
lar contributors. We have now before us a beautiful volume, 
containing the best of his poems: it is an 18 mo, bound in 
blue aud gold, aud would make a charming present. Wo 
understand that the book will be forwarded, post-paid, on 
the receipt of a dollar. Direct to D. Hardy, Homer, Coart- 
land county, New York. 

Horticultural Department. —Among other novelties, next 
year, will be a monthly Horticultural Department, prepared 
expressly for this Magazine, by one of the most eminent gar¬ 
deners In this country, a gentleman of forty years' experience, 
bodies, who have flowers, bear this in mind! 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Poetical Work* of Edgar Allan Pot. With Original 
Memoir. Illustrated by F. R. PickertgUL, R. A ., John Ten- 
niel , Birket Ibster, Felix Parley, Jasper Oropsey , P. Dug¬ 
gan, Percival Skelton, and A. M. Madot. 1 oof., 8 vo. Hew 
York: J. 8. RedJUld ,— We are inclined to think this the 
most beautiful American book that has ever been published. 
It is certainly the most thoroughly elegant of any which has 
been laid upon our table; and that is equivalent, we believe, 
to being the most completely so in reality. The engravings 
have all been designed oxpressly for the work, and, though 
on wood, have a force and finish, that, twenty years ago, 
even steel engravings rarely attained. The paper is as thick 
as vellum, aud of that rich, creamy tint, which is to a bib¬ 
liographer, what the mellowed color of old point-lace is to 
a lady of taste and fashion. The typography is equally su¬ 
perior. Numerous exquisite tail-pieces, in addition to the 
other illustrations, adorn the volume. Among so many 
beautiful things, it is difficult to choose, but wo think the 
illustrations of “The Raven,” “Lenore,” and “Ulalume,” 
peculiarly good. In those of “The City in the Sea,” how¬ 
ever. the artist, Jasper Cropsey, has caught the spirit of his 
author more successfully still: they have all the sombre tone 
of Poe's mind, and are, so to speak, intensely Poe-ish. Somo 
of the illustrations to “Politian” also are excellent. The 
portrait of Poe is good; the best almost we have ever seen; 
but it is lacking a little in that sadness which always 
haunted his face. If we had space, we should like to say a 
few words on the poetry of Poe, examining its truo position j 
in art. In many respects, as a poet, Poe excels any other \ 
American writer. No one, certainly, understood metres so ; 
well, or knew better how to adapt them to his theme. Even I 
Tennyson is not more musical than Poe, when the latter ; 
chooses to be so. Where is there, in the English language, \ 
two linos, in which sound and sentiment are more fitted to ! 
each other, than the opening ones of “Lenore?” ! 

“ Ah! broken is the golden bowl, the spirit flown forever! > 
Let the boll toll I a saintly soul floats on the Stygian river.” j 

How sad and solemn! And this is but one specimon out j 
of many. But we must pause. We will only say, in con- ' 
elusion, that the book is peculiarly adapted for a Christmas j 
or Ncw-Yeai 's gift, where the recipient is a person of culturo J 
and taste. Messrs. T. B. Peterson & Brothers are the Phiiu- ^ 
delphia agents for tho work. i 

Vernon Grove. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Rudd dt Carle- ' 
ton. —The author of this new novel is an accomplished and ; 
intelligent lady, born and bred in the South, whom we ; 
should be glad to namo here, if we could do it without vio- 5 
fating that privacy, in which she has chosen to seclude her- J 
self. The work is excellent, in all respects; but it is in j 
pathos that the writer excels. We have not, for a long J 
while, been so Interested in the fortunes of a heroine, as in I 
those of Sybil Gray. The volume is printed in the hand- ; 
somest style of publications of its kipd. 


The Courtship qf Miles Standish, and other /beau. Bg 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. I voL , 12 mo. Boston: Ticb- 
nor dt Fields. —We regret that our crowded columns, this 
month, prevent us doing more justice to this volume. Dm 
principal poem is one of about a hundred pages; is written 
in the same measure as “ Evangelinehas a theme that 
gives fall play to the poetic element; and is a work of very 
high merit Before another month, “The Courtship at 
Miles Standish” will have made its way into every house¬ 
hold of culture in the land; and will be giving delight to 
thousands and tens of thousands of readers. The volume 
contains twenty-three other poems, by Longfellow, never 
before collected into a book, and now grouped together, 
under the appropriate name of “Birds of Passage.” With 
many of these effusions, the public is already familiar, mo s t 
of them having appeared in newspapers and periodicals: yet 
no one, who has read them onoe, but will be glad to welcome 
them again. The volume is published in the usual poe t 
style, which distinguishes all Ticknor it Fields' books. T. 
B. Peterson k Brothers are the Philadelphia agents. 

bt and Around StambouL By Mrs. Edmund Hornby. I 
voL, 12 mo. PhUada: James Challen dt Son. —The author 
of this agreeable and instructive volume resided with her 
husband, at that time Commissioner to the Sublime Porte, 
at and near Constantinople, for several years. Her oppor¬ 
tunities for observation, therefore, were much better than 
those of ordinary travelers. Her descriptions of the Mosque^ 
the Hareems, the Valley of Sweet Waters, the customs of 
the Moslems, the Sultan, and generally of modern Turkey, 
are as reliable as they are graphic. She also devotes a 
chapter or two to the Crimea, the Black Sea and Sevastopol. 
We find all parts of her volume interesting, but especially 
chapter twenty-nine, in which she narrates her visit to a 
Pasha’s hareem. 

Webster and Hayne's Celebrated Speeches, in the United 
Suites Senate, in January, 1830. Also Webster’s Speech on 
the Compromise, March 7 th, 1850. 1 vol., 8 vo. PhUada: T. 
B. Peterson dt Brothers. —We are glad to see these three 
famous speeches reprinted. They have a value that is move 
than ephemeral, and can be read now, as great senatorial 
orations, with hardly less Interest than when they were first 
delivered. Col. Hayne's speech, especially, was becoming 
scarce, for no edition of his collected speeches has been pub¬ 
lished, as is the case with Mr. Webster. The price of Urn 
volume is only twenty-five cents. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, die. By Charles Kingsley. 1 voL, IB 
mo. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. —A collection of review 
and magazino articles from the pen of the author of “Alton 
Locke.” The first paper, on Sir Walter Raleigh, Is full of 
that heroic spirit, and that admiration for the Elixabothaa 
age, for which Kingsley is distinguished. All the articles^ 
however, are good. “My Winter Garden” and “North De¬ 
von” please us especially. They are the perfection of word- 
painting, besides breathing a free and healthy tone, that 
brings back vividly to us the woods and fields. Altogether 
it is a genial, hearty book. 

The Citisen's Manual of Government and Law. By Aw- 
drew W. Young. 1 uoL, 12 mo. New York: H. Dayton. —In 
this compact duodecimo, of four hundred and odd pages, we 
have a manual of the elementary principles of civil govern¬ 
ment; a practical view of the state and federal governments; 
a digest of common and statutory law, and of the law at 
nations; and a summary of parliamentary rules for the prac¬ 
tice of deliberative assemblies. It is a work of value for re¬ 
ference, and ought to have a large sale. 

Blonde and Brunette; or, The Gothamite Arcady. 1 rsoL, 
12 mo. New York: D. Appleton dt Cb .— A novel, by an 
anonymous author, and one, we think, new to the craft. T. 
B. Peterson k Brothers have the book for sale in PhiladeL 
phia. 
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PARLOR GAMES. — SICK-ROOM, NURSERY, ft 0. 


Pmey Wood* Tavern; or. Scan Stick in Texas. By the 
author qf u A Stray Yankee in Texas” “ Adventures of Capt. 
Priest.” \voL,\2mo. PhUada ; T.B. Peterson dtBrothers 
As fall of fun as it is possible for a book to be. We have 
laughed incessantly over it, and laugh now at recalling what 
we read. To any one, afflicted with low spirits, we say, 
"read Piney Woods.” Mirth is a wonderful conservator of 
health, and if we were a physician, we should prescribe this, 
and others of the Peterson Brothers’ “ Library of American 
Humor,” as freely as some old-school doctors prescribe 
ealomeL 

Elements of Natural Philosophy , designed for Acad em i es 
and High Schools. By Elias Loomis, LL. D. 1 vol , 12 mo. 
New York: Harper dt Brothers .—A very superior work. 
The author is well known for another text-book, which has 
taken its place as a standard one: we mean, "A Course of 
Mathematics.” He is also professor in the University of the 
city of New York. The volume is neatly printed, substan¬ 
tially bound in sheep, and illustrated with three hundred 
and sixty engravings. 

The Talisman , dc. By the author of Wdverley. 2 eota, 
12 mo. Boston: Ticknor dt Fields .—These volumes comprise 
the fortieth and forty-first of the now well-known "House* 
hold Edition of Soott’s Novels.” Ten volumes more will 
complete the series. No library can be considered complete 
until It has upon its shelves this beautiful edition of the 
greatest of English romance writers. 

The Planter's Daughter. 1 vol., 12 mo. PhUada: T. B. 
Peterson dt Brothers .—This is a story of intense interest, the 
scene of which is laid in Louisiana. The fair author, Miss 
Depuy, has dedicated it to our co-editor, Mrs. Ann 8. Ste¬ 
phens. The publishers issue it in a neatly printed duode¬ 
cimo, handsomely bound in embossed cloth. 

The Dead Secret. By Wilkie CbUins. 1 voL, 12 mo. PhUada: 
T. B. Peterson dt Brothers .—A now edition, in handsomely 
bound duodecimo style, of one of the most thrilling novels 
that has appeared for many years. The interest begins with 
the first chapter and is maintained to the end. If you have 
not read the book, get it Immediately. 

A Journey Due North. By O. A. Sola. 1 vol^ 12 mo. 
Boston: Ticknor dt Fields .—A sparkling, witty volume, but 
not one of much solid merit. Mr. Sala is either full of pre¬ 
judices against Russia, or, what is worse, disguises the truth 
to conciliate the prejudices of the British public, for whom 
this book was written. 

My Lady Ludlow. A Novel. By Mrs. GaskeH. 1 voL, 8 
co. New York: Harper dt Brothers .—A charming story, by 
a favorite author, which we recommend to our fhir readers. 
It is published in cheap style, price twelve cents. 

The Worlds Battle. By James Moore, M. D. 1 voL, 18 mo. 
PhUada: Published by the author ,—A little treatise, full of 
sound thoughts well expressed, and with a high moral pur¬ 
pose. 


PARLOR GAMES. 

A Sites xt that Travels.— This is a short game, but rather 
amusing; it is to be played with either a circle or line formed 
of the players. When all are ready, one person begins by 
whispering a secret to her left-hand neighbor, who repeats 
it to the next, and so on until all have heard it; then the last 
one who Is told speaks it aloud, and the one who commenced 
must repeat what her secret was exactly as she first worded 
It, and then all the party will know whether it returned as 
it was given, or how much it gained or lost while travelling. 

If the players are told to pass on the secret without know¬ 
ing that it will be exposed, they will not be as careful to re¬ 
peat it exactly as when they know the game, and by this 
means greater diversion will be afforded. 

Rxais Ram.—This game should not be attempted by 


very young players, as it would most likely prove tedious to 
many of them; but to those who are fond of exercising their 
ingenuity, it will prove amusing. Two, four, or more words 
are written on paper and given to each player; the words 
must be such as would rhyme together; thus, suppose the 
party have chosen "near, clear, dell, bell,” all endeavor to 
make a complete verse, of which the words given shall com¬ 
pose the rhyme. • 

When all are ready, the papers must be thrown in a heap, 
and read aloud, and those who have not succeeded must be 
fined, the fine being the recital of a piece of poetry. One of 
the papers might read thus: 

A gentle brook was murmuring near, 

Afhr was heard the tinkling bell, 

And peaceful zephyrs, pure and clear, 

Refreshed us in the shady dell. 

Another would be quite different: 

Fairies in the distant dell. 

As they drink the waters dear, • 

From the yellow cowslip bell, 1 

What have they to heed or fear!” 


8I0K-R00M, NURSERY, fto. 

Treatment of Ihfants. —It is found by careful inquiries 
that one half of all the children born die before they reach 
their fifth year. Such a universally large mortality of in¬ 
fants most unquestionably arise chiefly from some species 
of mismanagement—most likely ignorance of the proper 
means to be employed for rearing children. Besides the 
loss of so many infants, society suffers seriously from the 
injuries inflicted on those who survive. The health of many 
individuals is irremediably injured, temper spoiled, and 
vicious habits created, while they are still infAuts. What¬ 
ever, indeed, be the original or constitutional differences in 
the mental character of children, it is consistent with obser¬ 
vation, that no small proportion of the errors and vicee of 
mankind have their source in injudicious nursery manage¬ 
ment. As ignorance is clearly at the root of this monstrous 
evil, the following short and easily comprehended directions 
to mothers and nnrses will, we doubt not, be duly valued. 

Let no other kind of milk be given to an infant in addi¬ 
tion to the milk of the mother or wet-nurse. 

The less rocking the better. 

When asleep, to be laid upon its right side. 

The best food is biscuit powder, soaked for twelve hours 
in cold spring water, then boiled for half an hour, not sim¬ 
mered, or it will turn sour. Very little sugar need be added 
to the food, and then only at the time when given. 

Sweets, of every kind, are most injurious, producing flatu¬ 
lency and indigestion, sores in the mouth, and disordered 
secretions. 

An infant will take medicine the more readily if made 
lnkewarm in a cup placed in hot water, adding a very little 
sugar when given. 

The warm bath (at ninety-four) degrees of heat, not less, 
for ten minutes, every other night) is a valuable remedy in 
many cases of habitual sickness or constipation. 

Soothing-syrup, sedatives, and anodynes, of every kind, 
are most prejudicial. They stop the secretions. A very 
small dose of laudanum given to an iniant may produce 
coma and death. 

When an infant is weaned, which is generally advisable 
at the age of nine months, it is of the utmost importance 
that it be fed with the milk of one cow, and one only (a 
milch cow,) mixed with biscuit-powder, prepared as before 
directed, and very little Bugar. 

Boiled bread-pudding forms a light and nutricions dinner, 
made with stale bread, hot milk, an egg, and very little 
sugar. 
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ORIGINAL RXOXIPTS. 


When an infant la twelve months of age, bread and milk 
should be given every night and morning; stale bread toasted, 
soaked in a little hot water, and then the milk (of one cow) 
added cold. 

Solid meat is not generally required until an infant is 
fifteen months of age, and then to be given sparingly, and 
cut very fine. Roasted mutton, or broiled mntton-chop 
(without fat,) is the best meat; next that, tender, lean beef 
or lamb; then fowl, which is better than chicken; no pork 
or veal; no pastry; no cheese; the less butter the better. 

An infant should not be put upon its feet soon, especially 
while testing or Indisposed. 

Avoid over-feeding at all times, more particularly during 
teething. It is very likely to prodooe indigestion and die- < 
ordered secretions, the usual primary causes of convulsions, j 
various eruptive complaints, and inflammatory affections of j 
the head, throat, and chest. 1 


ORIGINAL RECEIPTS POE OAKES. 

Plum Cake. —One pound of butter, one pound of flour, one 
pound of sugar, two pounds of currants, three pounds of 
raisins, one pound of citron, twelve eggs, two nutmegs 
(grated), a little mace, two Uaspoonftds of cinnamon, a wine- 
glassful of brandy, and the same quantity of wine and of 
rose water. 

French Cake. —One and a half cupfuls of sugar, four table¬ 
spoonfuls of butter, one cupful of milk, three cupfuls of flour, 
two eggs, three-quarters of a teaspoonful of soda, and one 
and a half teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar; flavor to your 
liking. Put all the ingredients together at once, and beat 
np quickly. 

Sponge Cake. —The weight of twelve eggs in sugar, the 
weight of seven eggs in flour; beat the whites of the eggs to 
a froth; also, beat the yolks wall; add the sifted sugar to the 
whites, then put in the yolks, then the flour; add also the 
grated rind, and the juice of three lemons. 

CruUert. —One pound of sugar, a quarter of a pound of 
lard, a quarter of a pound of butter, a teacupful of milk, a 
teaspoonful of pearl ash, a little orange peel, and four eggs; 
beat the eggs and sugar together, and add enough of flour to 
make a dough. 

Bread Fruit-cake. —Prepare one pound of very light bread 
dough, and work half a pound of batter into it, and let it 
stand awhile; mix three-quarters of a pound of sugar and 
five eggs together; poor all into a pan, and mix well with 
some spices, brandy, and raisins, and then bake it. 

An Elegant Cake. —Two cupfuls of sugar, a small lump of 
butter, half a pint of milk, four eggs, one coco&nut (grated), 
a teaspoonful of oil of lemon, (or grated rind of lemon,) a 
teaspoonful of soda, and two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar. 


ORIGINAL USEFUL RECEIPTS. 

Rectpefor Dyspepsia.—To a handful of hoarhound add the 
same quantity of rue, and of burdock-root; pnt to these 
articles two quarts of water, and slowly boil it down to one 
quart; strain it, and pnt In half a pint of honey; and, when 
cold, add half a pint of the best French brandy. Doee—two 
tablespoonfuls night and morning. 

Pomatum. —Melt about half a pint of marrow, and add to 
It six cents worth of castor oil, and three tablespoonfuls of 
alcohol; scent it to your liking. First rend the marrow, then 
melt it, and put in all but the perfume, and beat it until it 
becomes like cream; then add the perfume. 

For Cleaning Carpets, rfc.—One pint of ammonia, one 
pint and a half of water, and two ounces of borax. This 
mixture, if dilated a little, will clean silks without injuring 
them, and it is also an excellent hair tonic. It cleans the 
hair nicely, it is said. 


To Clean Silver.— Rub the tea-pot on the outside wftk a 
piece of flannel lightly moistened with sweet oil; then waft 
it well with soap suds. When dry, rub H well with a piece 
of chamois skin and some whiting. 

A Homoeopathic Hair Restorer. —This is a receipt to make 
hair grow, and is composed of the tincture of cantharfcfeft 
and water, in the proportion of ten drops of the former to 
half a gill of the latter. 


ORIGINAL RECEIPTS FOR PUDDINGS. 

Poundoake Pudding; to be Served Hot.— Ingredients 
One pint of flour; one common size cupful of cream; one 
teacupfttl of sugar; three eggs; one-quarter pound of butter; 
one teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in warm water; then add 
it to the cream, two teaspoonfals of cream of tartar put dry 
into the flour. Bake the pudding an hour in a slow oven; 
serve it with sauce. 

A Simple Pudding.—Boil a quart of milk; cat up mum 
bread Into small pieoes, and soak them in the milk forahout 
aa hour; then add a tablaspoonfhl of Indian meal, and a 
ptoos of butter the siae of a walnut; sweeten well, aad pel 
in nutmeg and other spicee. Bake about twenty nfamtu. 

B i rds in s t Pudding.—A layer of grated bread, aad 
another of apples, cut very thin; odd sugar, butter, end n* 
meg, with a wineglaasful of wine; add layer after layer anift 
your dish is felL Bake an hour. 

Cbm Pudding. —Grate four doaen ears of corn; add to Ik 
one quart of milk, four teaspoonfhls of sugar, one teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and four eggs. Bake two hours and a halt 


TABLE RECEIPTS. 

To Cook Oysters.— Butter a saucer or shallow dish, aad 
spread over it a layer of crumbled bread, a quarter of an 
inch thick; shake a little pepper and salt, and then plaoa 
the oysters on the crumbs, pour over also all the liquor tfeM 
can be saved in opening the oysters; and then fill up tha 
saucer or dish with bread crumbs, a little more pepper and 
salt, and a few lumps of butter here and there at the toft 
and bake half an honr, or an hour, according to the aiafc 
The front of a nice clear fire is the best situation; but If 
baked in a side oven, the dish should be set for a few min¬ 
utes in front to brown the bread. 

To Stew Red Cabbage.— Shred the cabbage, wash it, and 
put It over a slow Are, with shreds of onion, pepper, and eaU^ 
and a little plain gravy. When quite tender, and a few 
minutes before serving, add a bit of batter rubbed with 
flour, and two or three spoonfuls of vinegar, aad boil the 
whole up. 

JFbtato Cheesecake*.—One pound of mashed potatoes, quar¬ 
ter of a pound of currants, quarter of a pound of butter and 
sugar, and four eggs; mix well. Bake in tins lined with 
paste. 


FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 

Pro. i.— Carriage Dress or Purple Silk, with two flounces, 
each flounce is trimmed with rows of narrow black velvet 
ribbon. Cloak of black velvet, trimmed with fur. Bonnet 
of white velvet and blonde, trimmed with feathers. 

Fro. n.— Walking Dress op Tan colored Poplin, orna¬ 
mented down the front breadth with a velvet trimming 
woven in the silk. Cloak of French cloth, in the Bournouse 
form. Bonnet of dark green velvet and black lace. 

Fig. in.—M orning Robe op light grkt Silk, buttoning In 
its whole length, and trimmed down the front by broad 
plaided hands. The loose sacque has a broad band of plaid 
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■Ok round it, with small collar of the same. The very wide ^ 
open sleeves have a plaid bond and small epaulette or jockey | 
to correspond: very full bishop sleeves of line muslin; at the £ 
Wrist several narrow frills, worked at the edge with cherry $ 
colored wool. s 

Fio. iv.— Caps of Black Net, trimmed with rows of scar- < 
let velvet ribbon, and edged with black lace. On the shoul- ^ 
ders are two medallions formed by narrower lace than that s 
around the cape. j 

Fig. v.— Infant's Sacqui Dress or Naxbouk, edged with s 
embroidery. s 

Fia. vi.— Sleeve or a new Style tor Winter.— It fits \ 
Closely at the waist, and is cut open in a diamond form on $ 
the back of the arm, through which the white under-sleeve f 
shows. It is trimmed with buttons. t 

Fio. vii.—Dej^s or dark Green Silk, striped transversely s 
with a double skirt The body is made with braces, formed s 
of bias Tartan plaid. The skirt and sleeves are also trimmed { 
with plaid, and the sash is made of Tartan plaid, finished j 
with a narrow fringe. 5 

Fio. vm.— Bonnet.— From Wildes, 261 Broadway, New \ 

York, we have illustrations of two beautiful bonnets, (see $ 
page 442) intended for mid-winter. The first is composed \ 
entirely of light maroon color velvet The msrtertal is laid 1 
on the foundation plain, with the exception of the front > 
which forms four narrow plaits, terminating in two square s 
ends on the right side, and one on the left; a deep fell of * 
lace forms an edge to the plaits, and extends round \ 
‘the ends, forming pretty and effective side-trimmings. The j 
curtain is of velvet edged with narrow lace; a similar laoe < 
adorns the brim. The free trimmings consist of a full cap £ 
of hlonde, intermingled with stock giiliflowers and bows of < 
laoe. Broad strings of maroon odor ribbon. ? 

Fio. ix.—Bonnet.— The second is composed of blaok and £ 
emerald green velvet The black velvet is laid on the foun- \ 
dation plain, four narrow folds, alternate green and black, s 
form a finish to the front: these folds cross on the top of the £ 
bead and terminate on the right side in narrow ends, edged f 
with black lace; the left side is adorned by clusters of green i 
ostrich plumes. A plaiting of green and black velvet edged < 
with a broad foil of fine French lace, extends across the > 
crown. The curtain Is composed of alternate folds of green i 
and black velvet and finished with narrow lace. The foot < 
trimmings consist of a cap of blonde, with a wreath of bright ) 
colored velvet flowers, interspersed with Jet drop#; over the s 
bead oa the right side are quilling of fancy velvet ribbon, J 
adged with lace. Broad green ribbon strings. $ 

General Remarks. —For plainer styles of dress, silks $ 
striped transversely are much worn. For a more expensive < 
style, silks of rich dark colors, with designs woven in velvet < 
are much worn. Many of the new silks have very large jj 
patterns in stripes, chequers, or trailing clusters of flowers. < 
The gay plaid, known as the “Tartan,” is very fashionable. ? 
Fancy Tartans in silk or poplin are worn for out-door dress; : 
and the rich colors of the “Clan Tartans” are very effective ; 
In satin or velvet for evening costume. Very many dresses j 
of plain silk are trimmed with gay plaids, and a combine-: 
tion of black velvet and Tartan velvet is remarkably rich in j 
a bonnet. Cashmeres, de-lains, and chlntzs, are of the gayest < 
colors, and usually in large figures. > 

With respect to the make of dresses, it may be observed | 
that basques, in Paris, are disappearing. TTiey are now ^ 
worn only with dresses suitable for neglige, and are never S 
seen in evening costume. Even high dresses made of the > 
richest and most costly silks have no basque at the waist; * 
but the corsage is usually pointed both in front and at the f 
back. A waistband of a color (or in various colors) bar- | 
monizing with the dress is very fashionable. It may be i 
fastened by a brooch or buckle in front of the waist. A \ 
broad ribbon sash, fastened in a bow and long ends in front, > 
j| also very fashionable. i 


Corsages, according to the present fashion, are very much 
trimmed. Dresses with flounced skirts and those with double 
skirts continue to eiyoy fashionable favor. Flounced dreams 
are, in general, regarded as the most elegant. When the 
dress is made with two skirts, it is requisite that the upper 
one should be very full to cause it to hang gracefully over 
the other. 

Capes op Tulle, are very much worn with dresses 
made low in the neck. One of the prettiest novelties is a 
fichu of white tulle, covered with rows of narrow black 
velvet, crossed one over the other so as to leave lozenge- 
formed spaces between. This fichu is edged round with a 
trimming of white guipure. 

Under-Slkxtes are still made of plain white tulle, in two 
or three puffs, the lowest puff being usually finished by a 
frill of lace; and sometimes there is also a frill of lace be¬ 
tween the pulls. Some under-eleeves consist of one large 
puff fastened on a wristband, trimmed with rows of black 
velvet. Under-sleeves, suitable for a very superior style of 
costume, are trimmed with bows of ribbon, or loops and 
ends of velvet For demi-toilet, we have seen some muslin 
sleeves, fastened at the wrist, and having revert, or turned* 
np cuffs of worked muslin, edged by a row of Valenciennes. 
CndeiHdeeted of jaconet, embroidered in colors of the same, 
to correspond, have been introduced in Paris for morning 
sostume. 

Cloaks are amis quite large, ent rather pointed bshtndj 
and have large sleeves. The bournonse is likely to be tbs 
fashionable form for winter cloaks. For ordinary walking* 
dress it is made in grey, brown, or Mack cloth. Velvet will 
also be a favorite material. The bournonse is unquestion* 
ably very elegant when gracefblly worn; and, above all, 
when properly cut To set well it ought to be shaped so ae 
to fit closely at the neck, and to flow behind as if cat longer 
at the back than in front. Tho hood should be without any 
complication of folds, and simply trimmed. Some boumoutet, 
of the finest cashmere, have appeared; they are of a rich 
dark shade of fawn-color, and lined either with white silk, 
or sBk of the same color; the hood is round, and of a large 
else: the trimming is a broad rich gdUm of the same color, 
but a lighter shade, and broth* in black: the neck and hood* 
tassels c or r espond. 

Bonnets are more round in shape than those of last win* 
ter. There is one peculiarity in tye under-trimmings of the 
bonnet which has Just been Introduced. It consists of a 
single rose plaoed in the quilling of the cap exactly In the 
middle, above the forehead. In the same way a bow of 
rather wide ribbon, to match the trimming of the bonnet, is 
likely soon to be prevalent. 

Head-Dresses are made in great variety to suit the style 
or taste of the wearer. One, which has been greatly admired, 
is composed of rosettes of red velvet and tassels in gold; on 
one side there is a plume of white ostrich feathers, tipped 
with a sprinkling of gold. Another consists of pink, lilac, 
and white chrysanthemum, with blades of grass frosted in 
Imitation of dew. Thero are trimmings for the dress to cor¬ 
respond. 

Fans still continue very large in sine; but many Parisian 
ladies of high fashion, in imitation of their grandmothers, 
use fans of different sizes and styles for different occasions; 
for instance, the large Louis XV. fon is reserved for the 
opera and for evening parties, and small pocket fans, of a 
plain description, are used on occasions not demanding so 
elegant a style of dress. Many of the newest Parisian Cans 
are truly magnificent. The paintings which adorn them are 
finished works of art. and the mountings are of splendid 
workmanship, in ivory, sandal-wood, or mother-o’-pearl; not 
unfrequently of gold and silver elaborately wrought. 

Shoes, which are by no means the least important part of 
lady’s dress, is sutyect, no less than the robe and tho bonnet, 
te the dictates of fashion, whose latest decrees are as follows: 
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For walking-dress, kid boots, buttoned at the side, and £ mented with braid and buttons. The frock is edged by a 
with small heels. The kid may be either black or colored, $ broad hem, above which there is a band of Marseilles, cut 
Grey and bronze color are extremely fashionable. s the bias way, and ornamented with braid. 

For ball dress, satin slippers, white or colored, or white Fig. n.—(See wood engraving.)— This Frock for a uttu 
S atin boots, or silk boots to match the color of the robe. Girl, is made of white jaconet, and trimmed with needle- 
Morning slippers are made of kid, morocco, velvet, satin, work and white braid. In front of the waist there is a large 
and various lkncy materials. They are frequently orna- bow of Jaconet, with long, rounded ends edged with needle- 
mented with embroidery in colored silks or gold and silver ; work, which fall over the apron trimming in front of the 
thread, and are trimmed with ruches of ribbon, fringe, and : skirt. This dress is very beautiful when made in Marseilles, 
passementerie. We have seen several very pretty children’s costumes, of one 

: of which we subjoin a description. A little girl’s dress, com- 

~--- posed of grey and white chequered silk, has a plain corsage 

with a berthe. The latter, formed of cross folds of silk, is 
CHILDREN*8 FASHIONS. : pointed at the back, crossed in front of the waist, and each 

Fie. I.—(See wood engraving.)— Littlx Girl’s Frock or : end is prolonged by a strip of the silk, plain (that is to say. 
Whits Marseilles, trimmed with white braid and buttons. ; not in folds.) These ends are passed under the arms and 
The body has bretelles, meeting in a point in front of the linked together at the back of the waist. The sleeves are 
waist, and with long ends, widening at the lower part. These composed of three frills edged with fringe of bright green, 
ends descend over the skirt of the frock, and form part of a ; with chenille heading. The same fringe forms a trimming 
trimming, consisting of five long stripe of Marseilles, orna- $ for the sides of the skirt 


PUBLISHER 

Remit Early tor I860.—There will be Just time, after re-? 
oslving this number, to remit in s easo n for the January one, 5 
which will be ready, at latest, by the first of December. | 
Send os your tingle subscriptions and your dubs i mmediat e ly . \ 
The press and public pronounce this the cheapest and bast ? 
of the Magazines. Our strict adherence to the cash system i 
enables us to publish, for two dollars, as good a Magazine, j 
as others print for three dollars. j 

We claim, that, in several points, this Magasine excels all s 
others. 1 st. None publish such powerfully written original < 
stories |and novelets. 2nd. Our colored fashion-plates are i 
later, prettier, and more the real styles. 3rd. In proportion ; 
to our subscription price, we give much the largest quantity 
of reading matter and embellishments. 4 th. No other Maga- 
slne proposes to give, every month, a colored pattern for the 
Work-Table, 6th. Our designs for crochet, embroidery, knit- : 
ting, bead-work, netting, hair-work, Ac., Ac, are more numer- j 
oos and more beautiful, and many of them are designed ex- 1 
preesly for us. 6th. Our Oook-Book for 1859 will be a necee- \ 
sity to every housekeeper. 7 th. Clergymen recommend this \ 
Magazine, for its pure morality, as eminently suitable to \ 
place in the hands of daughters. < 

We may add that this Magazine has the reputation of > 
oft oays keeping it* promise*. All we ask is that “ Peterson" s 
should be compared with other Magasines to verify the** aster -1 
turns . s 

Every old subscriber can easily, by a little exertion, get \ 
one or more new ones. Will they not do it for “auld lang | 
syne?” j 

Our Premium Album.— Our premium to persons getting | 

up dubs for 1859 will be a lady’s album, in beautifully em- \ 
bossed gilt binding, with gilt edges, and with variously $ 
colored writing paper. It will also be embellished with % 
several elegant and choice steel engravings. Altogether, it $ 
will be tho most superb affair, we, or any other magazine ;» 
publisher, has ever offered to the public. It will bo sent ^ 
gratis, post-paid, to every person getting np a club of three, ? 
and remitting $5,00; or to any person gotting up a club of S 
five, and remitting $7,50; or to any person getting np a club < 
of eight, and remitting $10,00; and also to persons getting > 
up larger clubs, if preferred instead of the extra copy of the ; 
Magazine. 

Bzonr at Once. —Lose no time in getting up your clubs ; 
for 1850. If you delay a day, you may lose your premium. 


'S CORNER. 

“Peterson" tor 1859.— On the last page of oar cover will 
be found our Prospectus for 1859. It will be seen that we 
intend to make great improvements. The reading matter 
will be considerably increased, an additional colored plate wtfB 
be given in every number, and the quantity of patterns far 
the Work-Table nearly doubled. No other magazine of any 
kind will give so much, or of such sterling value, for the 
money, in 1859. Now is the Urn* to get up dubs I Every¬ 
body will subscribe for “Peterson," if its claims are thirty 
presented, unless a promise has been given to take sons 
other magazine. Be, therefore, the fret in the field l A 
specimen will be sent gratis, if written for, to show to ac¬ 
quaintances so that you need not injure your own copy. 
Don't lose a moment. 

Tmh General Favorite. —Says the Union (N. T.) News!— 
“We see that friend Peterson is determined to keep on im¬ 
proving his Magazine, aa every number grows better and 
better as the year advanoes. It is a general tkvorite with 
the Ladies iu this place and vicinity, and well It may be, as 
it is just what every lady wants. Ton that do not take it 
should subscribe at onoe." 

8a v* a Dollar.— “A dollar saved," said Franklin, “is a 
dollar earned." By subscribing for “Peterson," you get Os 
best ladies Magazine in the world, for a dollar Ion than others 
cost. If you doubt this, send for a specimen. 

The January Number.— This will be a superb affair, the 
best we have ever issued. The mezzotint will be from an 
original picture. Those who remit earliest will receive the 
first and therefore best impressions of it. 

“Peterson” and “Harper."— For $3.60 we will send a 
copy of “ Peterson” end “ Harper’s Magazine," for one year. 
But where part of a remittance is intended for another pub¬ 
lisher, we do not take the risk of that part. 

Postaob on “Peterson.”— This, when prepaid quarterly, 
at the office of delivery, is one and a half cents a number, 
per month, or four cents and a half for the three months: if 
not pre-paid it is double this. 

PosT-Omci Stamps. —Fractions of a dollar may be minia¬ 
ted in postage stamps. 
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